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THE  TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


It  may  appear  not  a  little  presumptuous  in  the  presents-writer 
to  have  undertaken  a  labor  of  so  much  importance  to  ancient 
Irish  history,  as  the  translation  and  annotation  of  Dr.  Keating's 
historic  work — more  especially  as  his  acquaintance  with  the  duties 
of  authorship  is  so  very  slight,  that  he  doubts  whether  he  have 
the  smallest  possible  vocation  or  capacity  for  making  useful  and 
readable  books.  He  must  also  say,  that  though  he  had  once 
taken  a  mournful  pleasure  in  zealously  studying  the  language 
and  histojy  of  ancient  Eri,  amid  the  glens  of  his  native  Gaulties, 
Btill  the  remotest  idea  of  ever  seeing  his  name  upon  a  title-page 
never  once  entered  his  mind,  though  many  were  the  vain  day- 
dreams in  which  he  had  indulged  whilst  dwelling  under  those 
mist-clad  hills.    Since  then  he  has  pursued  the  study  at  fitful 


never  with  any  other  object  than  the  gratification  of  his  filial  love 
towards  his  father-land.  Under  these  circumstances,  some  apol- 
ogy is  necessary  for  his  present  intrusion  upon  the  reading  public. 
He  trusts  that  the  following  will  be  deemed  sufl6.cient: — He 
knew  that  in  case  he  refused  to  edit  this  work,  an  American 
reprint  of  the  former  translation  would  have  been  published 
nevertheless,  and  as  no  one  who  knew  anything  of  Gaelic  liter- 
ary antiquities  seemed  about  to  undertake  its  correction,  thought 
it  better  that  a  faithful,  though  not  all-perfect  version,  should  be 
edited  by  him,  than  that  the  former  unintelligible  and  useless 
production  should  be  again  imposed  upon  Irishmen,  under  the 
popular  name  of  Dr.  Keating — a  publication  that  has  tended  to 
bring  that  author's  name  into  unmerited  disrepute,  and  to  injure 
the  study  of  Irish  history  amongst  those  who  cannot  read  our 
ancient  documents  in  the  original  Gaelic.  Whilst  conscious, 
then,  of  his  own  incompetence  to  do  full  justice  to  his  subject, 


intervals,  through  several 
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he  thought  that  he  would  be  able  to  give  his  exiled  countrymen 
somethiijg  more  like  Avhat  Dr.  Keating  wrote  than  what  has  been 
so  long  before  the  public  under  his  name ;  and  that,  if  he  flailed 
in  presenting  them  with  a  good  book,  he  would,  at  least,  present 
them  with  one  that  might  not  be  positively  mischievous.  Shall 
he  have  succeeded  even  thus  far,  he  will  not  deem  that  his  time 
and  labor  have  been  thrown  away. 

The  chief  design  with  which  this  book  has  been  translated 
and  annotated,  has  been  to  make  the  author's  meaning  per- 
fectly understood  by  the  majority  of  its  readers,  and  to  give  the 
latter  some  insight  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient 
times  of  which  he  treats.  Should  this  design  be  accomplished, 
the  translator  and  editor  Avill  rest  perfectly  content  with  what 
he  has  done.  Throughout  the  work  it  has  also  been  a  desired 
object  with  him,  to  lix  the  minds  of  the  disinherited  sons  of  the 
Clanna  Graedhail,  wherever  scattered,  upon  that  green  land  which 
is  their  ancestral  birth-right,  so  that  they  may  never  forget  that 
Ireland  is  their  projDer  home,  and  that  it  is  they  themselves,  not  the 
land-jobbers  who  now  devour  its  people  and  its  fruits,  that  have 
any  just  claim  to  possess  its  soil.  Their  restoration  to  such  bii'th- 
right  has  been  the  aim  of  his  most  longing  and  fondest  ambition, 
since  first  he  began  seriously  to  consider  tlieir  present  fallen  con- 
dition, and  for  that  end  he  will  strive  until  he  shall  have  ceased 
to  think.  This  he  would  have  the  object  of  the  ambition  of  all 
true  Irishmen.  However  successful  and  honored  either  them- 
selves or  their  children  may  become,  whether  in  this  or  in  any 
other  foreign  land,  he  would  have  them  consider  themselves  but 
as  sojourners  therein.  That  sacred  isle  where  their  foref  ithers 
lie  piled  many  feet  deep  in  hallowed  mould,  side  by  side  with 
the  saints  who  illumined  Ireland  in  the  days  of  her  glory,  and 
with  the  martyrs  who  cast  a  halo  round  her  declining  fortune, 
should  be  ever  regarded  by  them  as  their  promised  land,  or,  as 
an  Irish  saint  of  the  olden  time  hasitf'the  land  of  their  resurrection!' 
He  would  have  them  always  consider  themselves  what  a  con- 
temporary bard  described  the  expatriated  Irishmen  of  former 
times, — 

"  Deoraidhtlie  siora  g-an  sgitli  gan  sos 
Mianaid  a  d-tir 's  a  n-duthchas." 

In  English — 

"Always  exiled,  restless,  homeless, 
Longing  for  their  fatherland." 

Such  have  been  the  translator's  great  objects,  and  not  either 
literary  fame  or  pecuniary  profit.  Had  the  latter  been  his  object, 
he  might  have  attained  it  long  since,  in  as  far  as  it  is  attainable 
by  him,  with  not  half  the  labor  or  consumption  of  time.  A  new 
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literal  translation  of  Keating,  with  but  few  notes,  might  have 
ere  now  commanded  as  ready  a  sale  as  any  the  present  work 
will  ever  have.  It  could  have  also  been  got  out  with  half  the 
expense,  and  less  than  half  the  mental  toil.  Neither  has  his 
object  been  literary  fame,  for  if  it  had,  he  would  have  delayed 
the  publication  for,  p8rhaj)s,  another  year,  in  order  both  to  render 
his  wo]"k  more  perfect,  and  to  finish  oif  much  of  the  explanatory 
matter  which  is  here  presented  to  his  readers  in  a  rather  crude 
and  unpolished,  though,  he  trusts,  sufficiently  plain  and  intel- 
ligible shape.  But  his  engagements  with  his  publisher,  and  the 
patrons  of  the  work,  would  not  allow  him  any  further  respite, 
and  he  has  thence  been  forced  to  place  his  book  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer,  in  a  condition  that  does  not  quite  satisfy  himself  in 
a  mere  literary  point  of  view.  This,  however,  costs  him  but 
little,  regret,  for  of  all  the  descriptions  of  honest  fame,  that  of  a 
literary  man  is,  perhaps,  the  one  he  least  covets,  not  through 
any  ^vant  of  due  appreciation  of  the  high  mission  of  men  of 
literary  genius  and  talent,  who  can  teach  great  truths  to  their 
fellows  in  appropriate  language,  but  because  his  own  ambition 
does  not  tend  that  way,  and,  perhaps,  because  it  is  the  species 
of  fame  that  is  most  beyond  his  reach.  For  this  reason,  were  it 
possible  that  another  name  besides  his  would  have  satisfied  the 
immediate  patrons  of  this  book,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  would 
willingly  have  relinquished  all  of  praise  or  of  censure  that  may 
be  attached  to  its  authorship,  to  that  other  man,  while  he  would 
have  nevertheless  labored  with  equal  zeal  and  assiduity  in  the 
work  of  its  production. 

Many  persons  will  no  doubt  feel  disappointed  at  the  style  and 
manner  in  Avhich  the  book  has  been  written  and  edited.  From 
the  premature  praises  which  some  of  his  friends  have  bestowed 
upon  the  literary  and  linguistic  attainments  of  the  editor,  some 
amongst  the  literary  world  may  have  been  led  to  expect  more 
from  his  pen  than  he  has  had  either  the  time  or  the  ability  to 
give  them.  Such  persons  will  certainly  find  much  to  condemn 
and  criticise  in  the  following  pages.  But  upon  this  point  he  is 
not  exceedingly  solicitous.  The  book  is  not  specially  designed 
to  please  literary  people.  It  is  more  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying,  in  plain  and  simple  terms,  certain  information 
about  the  country  and  usages  of  their  ancestors,  to  those  of  the 
translator's  own  race  and  kindred  who  have  not  much,  time  to 
devote  to  the  perusal  of  books,  and  whose  early  opportunities 
have  not  enabled  them  to  become  critics  in  the  elegancies  of  a 
language  which  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  their  enemies. 
Provided  these  latter  understand  him  thoroughly,  he  cares  little 
for  the  opinion  of  the  critics. 
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There  is  also  anotlier  class  to  whom  this  translation  may  not 

prove  altogether  satisfactory — that  is,  to  students  of  the  Gaelic 
language.  It  will  not  in  every  instance  serve  these  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  verbatim  glossary  upon  Dr.  Keating's  original  text. 
Such  it  undoubtedly  should  have  been  made^  were  it  found  pos- 
sible in  every  instance  to  have  rendered  the  full  and  exact 
meaning  of  all  Irish  phrases  by  a  word-for-word  version  into 
English.  As  it  is  not  always  possible  to  do  this,  and  as  the 
student  class  forms  but  a  very  small  portion  of  those  for  whose 
use  the  work  is  intended,  it  has  been  preferred,  in  every  instance 
where  a  verbatim  version  would  either  obscure  the  meaning  or 
destroy  the  force  of  the  original,  to  render  the  idiomatic  phrases 
of  the  Gaelic  by  equivalent  English  ones.  An  entirely  word-for- ' 
word  translation  from  any  one  language  into  another,  is  scarcely 
ever  perfectly  true  to  its  original.  From  a  language  so  elliptical 
as  the  Gaelic,  into  English,  which  is  so  opposite  to  it  in  this  and 
in  many  of  its  other  peculiarities,  it  is  hardly  practicable.  For 
this  reason,  it  has  seemed  more  desirable  to  translate  the  history 
so  as  to  make  it  easily  understood  by  the  general  reader,  rather 
than  so  as  to  save  the  mere  student  of  language  from  the  trouble 
of  consulting  his  dictionary.  Should  the  latter  need  such  a 
work,  he  will  find  it  in  that  part  of  Keating's  History  which  has 
been  already  published  by  Halliday,  and  in  several  recent  pub- 
lications, where  the  word-for-word  system  has  been  adhered  to, 
but  where  the  full  meaning  and  force  of  the  original  has  not  been 
always  expr.essed  in  English  of  equivalent  import.  Such  works 
are  invaluable  to  the  scholar,  but  often  unintelligible  to  the 
general  reader.  It  is  chiefly  for  the  latter  that  the  translator 
has  worked  ;  but  in  the  performance  of  his  task  he  has  striven 
to  be  always  as  literal  as  was  consistent  with  clearness,  and  in 
no  instance  has  he  either  amplified  or  curtailed  the  language  of 
his  original,  without  giving  due  notice  thereof.  To  the  best  of 
his  own  ability  and  comprehension  he  has'  made  Dr.  Keating 
speak  as  if  that  writer  were  giving  his  narration  in  the  English 
tongue.  He  considers  the  version  here  given  to  be  true  to  his  text, 
and  he  trusts  that  even  the  Irish  student  will  find  it  sufficiently 
so.-  Many  imperfections  may,  however,  be  found  therein.  For 
some  of  these  the  editor's  inexperience  is  possibly  to  blame : 
others  have  been  the  result  of  the  haste  with  which  it  has  been 
hurried  from  his  desk  to  the  press,  and  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  compelled  all  through  it  to  write  against  time — to  consult 
his  various  authorities,  to  correct  proofs,  and  at  the  same  time 
arrange  new  matter  for  the  printers.  Thus  he  has  never  been 
able  to  see  any  large  portion  of  his  work  before  him  at  one 
time,  soon  enough  to  remedy  several  of  its  manifest  typographi- 
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cal  and  verbal  errors.  Those  that  are  friendly  disposed  may 
also  allow  him  some  indulgence  from  the  fact  that,  from  the 
commencement  of  his  work  to  its  close,  he  has  not  had  the 
assistonce  of  any  one  person  learned  in  the  Gaelic  tongue;  so 
that,  in  those  instances  where  he  could  not  resolve  his  doubts 
from  written  or  printed  authoritj?,  he  has  been  compelled  to  de- 
pend entirely  upon  his  own  judgment,  and  upon  his  memorj^  of 
what  he  had  formerl}^  learned  either  orally  or  from  books.  He 
may  also  find  some  excuse  in  the  flict  that  he  has  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  comparing  a  sufQcient  number  of  manuscript  copies 
of  the  Foras  Feasa  Ar  Eirinn^  and  that  none  of  those  of  which  he 
has  had  the  use,  were  much  more  than  one  hundred  3'ears  old. 
Being  isolated  fi-om  all  Irish  scholars,  and  unassisted  even  in 
the  most  minor  details  of  his  undertaking,  he  has  found  his 
duties  much  more  onerous  and  perplexing  than  they  could  pos- 
sibly be  to  a  man  living  in  Ireland. 

The  historical  and  topc^graphical  notes  are  drawn  from  many 
sources.  Copious  quotations  have  been  made  from  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,  and  from  the  learned  commentaries  of  Dr. 
O'Donovan  upon  those  venerable  annalists ;  and  also  from 
several  of  the  other  works  edited  by  that  accurate  and  scrupulous 
antiquarian.  This  he  has  repeaieclly  acknowledged  in  the  notes, 
but  should  he  have  anywhere  omitted  such  acknowledgment,  he 
here  states  that  he  has  been  almost  everywhere  indebted  to  that 
erudite  author  for  the  location  and  modern  names  of  the  various 
places  mentioned  in  this  history.  By  him  he  has  also  been  guided 
in  many  of  the  notes  inserted,  relative  to  several  of  the  ancient 
Irish  septs.  Copious  quotations  have  been  also  made  from 
O'Flahcrty,  O'Halloran,  i\[oore  and  others.  Wherever  matter 
deemed  explanatory  or  confirmatory  of  the  text  was  found  in  any 
published  authorit)',  it  has  been  freely  inseiied.  Some  few  of  the 
philological  and  etymological  notes  are  original.  So  are  all  those 
relative  to  the  social  and  political  state  of  Ireland  in  past  and 
present  times.  Whatever  be  the  value  or  the  good  taste  of  the 
translator's  remarks  upon  such  subjects,  he  alone  is  responsible 
therefor. 

Should  this  book  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Irish  name  and  race,  or  into  those  of  certain  good  folk  of  the 
Irish  themselves,  who  would  fain  have  us  forget  and  forgive  the 
wrongs  perpetrated  upon  those  from  whom  we  have  drawn  the 
^  source  of  our  existence,  and  still  daily  inflicted  upon  our  breth- 
ren, they  will  no  doubt  say  that  this  is  the  work  of  a  political 
partizan.  But,  upon  that  subject,  it  is  hoped,  that  there  can  be 
no  second  opinion  possible.  If  it  be  the  mark  of  a  partizan  to  be 
thoroughly  Irish  in  heart  and  soul ; — to  love  men  of  Irish  name 
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and  blood  more  than  men  of  any  otber ; — to  abhor  the  destroyers  • 

of  his  nation  and  kinsmen,  who  are  also  the  desolators  of  his  • 
own  paternal  hearth,  with  a  hatred  that  neither  time  nor  dis- 
tance can  mitigate ; — then  is  this  the  work  of  a  most  undoubted 
partizan.  And  again,  if  an  ardent  desire  to  perpetuate  like  feel- 
ings amongst  the  men  of  liis  nation  be  the  part  of  a  partizan, 
then  has  he  edited  this,  book  in  a  spirit  of  thorough  partizanship. 
However,  though  he  does  hate  the  present  hostile  garrison  that 
holds  his  country  in  thraldom  as  heartily  as  if  he  had  lived  in 
the  days  of  Seaghan  O'Neill,  he  still  denies  thnt  he  has  in  any 
one  instance  allowed  his  partialities  to  cause  him  to  torture 
historic  fact  to  bear  out  his  own  theories  or  opinions — neither 
has  he  in  any  one  particular  swerved  from  the  truth  of  history, 
as  he  has  understood  it.  To  some  well-meaning  friends  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  to  some  good  souls  of  the  Irish  themselves,  he 
deems  it  necessary  to  say  this  much — he  begs  that  they  will 
excuse  him  if  he  shall  have  curdled  the  lactine  fluid  in  their 
kindly  breasts,  by  any  occasional  infusion  of  gall  which  he  may 
have  pi-essed  into  these  pages.  From  the  enemies  of  the  Irish 
nation,  he  asks  no  indulgence:  he  would  himself  show  none  to 
them.  He  has  spoken  a  few  of  his  real  sentiments  with  regard 
to  them  and  some  of  their  institutions — institutions  which  he 
regards  as  so  many  hideous  abominations,  and  which  he  ardently 
hopes  to  see  one  day  swept  from  off  the  face  of  this  earth. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  it  is  his  desire  to 
stir  up  any  hostile  feelings  of  nation,  race  or  religious  belief 
amongst  his  readers  by  any  remarks  made  either  here  or  else- 
where throughout  these  pages.  He  is  himself  actuated  by  no 
such  feelings.  Nations  have  been  too  long  made^the  instru- 
ments of  the  enslavement  of  their  neighbors  by  cunning  tyrants, 
who  banded  them  against  one  another  merely  bec^iuse  they 
chanced  to  dwell  on  different  sides  of  some  sea,  river  or  moun- 
tain, or  because  they  spoke  different  dialects.  He  has,  it  is  true, 
a  strong  partiality  towards  the  natives  of  the  Irish  soil,  and  his 
heart  glows  with  a  more  kindly  heat  towards  men  of  ancient 
Gaelic  names — this  is  part  of  his  instinct ; — but  he  can  also  hold 
out  the  free  hand  of  brotherhood  to  the  Frank  and  the  Saxon. 
It  is  only  when  he  becomes  an  instrument  of  tyranny  that 
hostility  should  be  felt  towards  any  of  one's  fellow  men.  In 
Ireland,  more  especially,  the  foreign  element  has  become  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  aboriginal,  that  it  would  be  as  just  to  think  of 
avenging  the  Avrongs  of  the  Danaan  or  the  Belgian  upon  their 
Spanish  conquerors,  as  it  would  be  those  of  the  latter  upon  the 
followers  of  Earl  Strongbow.  These  have  long  since  merged 
into  the  Gael — so  have  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  more 
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recent  conquerors  of  them  all,  tlie  Cromwellians  and  William- 
ites  of  later  clajs.  The  oppressed  natives  of  Ireland,  of  whatever 
name,  creed  or  blood,  represent  the  ancient  rights  of  its  aborig- 
inal inhabitants.  Their  village  tyrants,  though  some  of  them 
be  of  Gaelic  name  and  blood,  and  a  few  of  them  even  of  the 
national  faith,  are  now  the  only  foreign  enemy.  They  represent 
William  of  Orange,  Cromwell,  Elizabeth^  and  Strongbow — they 
represent  also  the  pirate  sons  of  Miledh,  and  even  now  they 
"  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor  and  beat  the  people  to  pieces,"  as 
mercilessly  as  ever  did  tyrant  plunderer  of  old.  They  still  walk 
in  the  blood-stained  track  of  the  robbers  who  preceded  them. 
It  may  be  some  day  theirs  to  make  full  though  tardy  retribu- 
tion, for  those  crimes  that  were  perpetrated  long  ago,  as  well  as 
for  others  of  more  recent  date — for  ruthless  oppressions  still  in 
course  of  daily  jperpetration,  as  well  as  for  those  that  have  not 
been  yet  begun. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  undertaking,  it  was  the  editor's  inten- 
tion to  have  devoted  more  space  to  the  annotation  of  the  geneal- 
ogies of  the  Irish  clans  than  circumstances  have  allowed  him  to 
do.  This  he  regrets  much ;  for  it  is  a  subject  of  very  great  in- 
terest to  men  of  Irish  name  and  race,  and  indeed  to  all  readers 
of  Irish  history ;  for  that  history  is  essentially  one  of  tribes, 
who  were  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  one  another,  and  the 
fortunes  and  ramifications  of  each  tribe  of  them  must  be  consid- 
ered separately  before  the  whole  history  of  the  Irish  people  can 
be  well  understood.  It  was,  however,  found  that  no  comprehen- 
sive view  of  those  tribes  could  be  given  in  a  volume  of  any 
moderate  size,  without  suppressing  much  of  the  explanatory 
matter  which  had  been  already  printed.  Besides  this,  no  mate- 
rials could  be  found  here  in  America,  for  giving  any  fall  infor- 
mation about  all  the  tribes  that  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
annals  of  Ireland.  For  these  reasons,  it  has  been  thought  more 
advisable  in  this  publication,  to  give  the  genealogies  of  whatever 
Gaelic  septs  were  found  in  those  copies  of  Keating,  w^hich  were 
accessible  to  the  translator,  with  but  few  comments  of  his  own 
thereupon,  and  to  add  to  them  as  many  pedigrees  of  the  more 
distinguished  branches  of  each,  as  he  could  find  in  any  reliable 
record  within  his  reach.  Want  of  room,  and  want  of  materials 
for  their  annotation,  has  also  caused  the  suppression  of  the  gen- 
ealogies of  many  of  the  Anglo-Norman  septs — such  as  the  Ger- 
aldincs,  Burkes,  Butlers,  Barries  and  others,  which  are  found  in 
several  manuscript  copies  of  our  author.  These,  as  Avell  as  a 
a  more  full  account  of  those  now  given,  shall  be  published  in 
a  future  edition,  should  the  present  one  meet  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Irishmen  living  in  America. 
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Many  of  tlie  notes  written  upon  the  history  itself,  have  also 
been  suppressed.  This  will  be  discovered  by  the  reader  as  he 
gets  into  the  book ;  for  perhaps  one-fourth  of  it  *had  not  been 
yet  printed,  when  it  was  discovered  that  if  the  annotations  were 
to  be  continued  as  copiously  as  at  first,  the  work  could  not  be 
published  in  less  than  two  volumes  of  the  present  size.  This 
also  has  been  a  source  of  regret  to  the  translatoi',  for  though 
he  knows  that  several  of  his  notes  are  unnecessary  to  the  better 
read  of  his  readers,  he  is  still  aware  that  some,  even  of  the 
most  trite  amongst  them,  are  needful  to  those  by  whom  he  would 
more  particularly  make  his  subject  understood,  namely,  to  those 
Irishmen  who  have  had  neither  time  nor  means  to  read  many 
books. 

Amongst  the  suppressed  matter  was  also  a  comparative  vocab- 
ulary of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gaelic  languages,  showing  the 
several  afl&nities,  verbal,  derivational,  and  grammatical,  of  the 
latter  with  the  two  former.  This  was  compiled  a  few  years  since 
in  Paris,  at  the  request  of  a  French  savant.  But,  though  it  had 
been  already  referred  to  in  the  notes,  and  might  possibly  give 
some  useful  suggestions  to  the  philologist,  it  was  considered  to 
be  of  little  interest  to  popular  readers,  and  for  that  reason  was 
made  to  give  place  to  the  Topographical  Appendix,  which  gives 
the  location  of  the  ancient  Irish  clans,  and  in  some  manner 
serves  as  a  guide  to  the  map  that  is  published  herewith. 

The  appendix  just  referred  to  has  been  almost  entirely  taken 
from  the  notes  upon  Connellan's  edition  of  the  Four  Masters.' 
The  map  itself  is  the  same  as  the  one  already  published  there- 
with, the  original  plate  having  been  purchased  for  the  illustration 
of  the  present  translation.  Neither  the  appendix  nor  the  map 
are  what  should  have  been  chosen,  had  there  been  sufficient  time 
'and  sufficient  materials  at  hand  for  making  out  others.  The  ap- 
pendix is  loosely  arranged,  and  not  sufficiently  accurate  in  de- 
tail. The  map  indeed  is  minute,  and  generally  correct  enough 
-  in  its  location  of  the  various  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  races.  It  has 
indeed  been  found,  in  all  instances  where  immediate  investiga- 
tion has  been  possible,  that  those  several  races  did  at  some  pe- 
riod of  Irish  history,  occupy  the  positions  in  which  they  are 
placed  thereon.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  historically  deceptive 
and  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  the  Irish  nation  at  no 
one  period  of  its  existence.  Generally  speaking,  the  septs  set 
down  upon  it  did  not  occupy  the  same  relative  positions  at  any 
special  epoch.  It  is,  however,  perhaps  a's  good  a  map  as  could 
be  given,  if  the  object  were  to  represent  at  one  view,  the  places 
possessed  by  the  ancestors  of  the  people  forming  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  present  Irish  nation,  from  the  earliest  times  down 
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to  the  reign  of  tlie  English  queen,  Elizabeth.  To  do  accurately 
what  is  there  attempted,  would  have  required  a  series  of  historic 
maps.  As  such  a  series  is  not  immediately  available,  the  pres- 
ent one  is  given  as  the  best  that  could  be  procured  under  the 
•circumstances. 

The  next  matter  to  be  alluded  to  is  the  method  which  haa 
been  adopted  in  spelling  many  of  the  Irish  personal  and  local 
names.  The  reader  will  find  them  hei-e  written  in  a  manner 
somewhat  different  from  that  in  which  they  are  usually  seen  in 
books  printed  in  ordinary  characters.  This  has  been  chiefly 
caused  by  the  suppression  of  the  adventitious  letter  A,  whereby 
the  variations  which  some  of  the  Irish  consonants  undergo  in 
the  composition  and  inflection  of  words,  is  most  frequently  ex- 
pressed in  those  modern  publications  Avhich  are  not  in  the  anci- 
ent Irish  character.  The  euphonic  rule  called  Cael  re  cael  agus 
leihaxi  re  lethan,  which  requires  that  a  vowel  of  the  same  class 
with  that  which  precedes  a  consonant  ending  anj^  one  syllable 
of  a  word,  should  begin  the  next  succeeding  syllable  of  the 
same.  The  latter  rule  is  perfectly  useless  to  one  who  docs  not 
understand  the  euphonic  system  of  the  Gaelic  langunge,  and  it 
is  not  found  always  observed  in  our  older  manusciipts.  In 
English  it  both  stretches  out  the  words  to  an  extravagant  size, 
and  gives  a  wrong  notion  of  the  quantity  of  many  of  their  sev- 
eral syllables.  The  rule  has  also  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  radical  elements  of  which  the  words  arc  composed.  The  use 
of  the  adventitious  A,  after  silent  or  aspirated  consonants,  has 
been  considered  much  more  objectionable  still.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly found  that  the  insertion  of  this  parasite  character  in 
positions,  where  it  is  not  employed  in  modern  European  lan- 
guages, and  where  in  Irish  the  change  of  sound  is  merely  ex- 
pressed by  a  dot  placed  over  the  consonant  so  affected,  does  but 
prevent  one,  who  can  only  read  English,  fi'om  any  attempt  at 
the  pronunciation  of  those  words  in  which  it  is  found — or  if 
such  person  should  make  any  attempt  to  pronounce  them,  the 
result  is  as  unlike  the  real  Irish  sounds  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. The  reader  is  disheartened  at  his  attempt,  and  he  soon 
forgets  a  mass  of  characters  that  seem  as  meaningless  to  him  as 
would  Chinese  symbols.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons why  modern  Irishmen  of  ordinary  education,  find  so  little 
pleasure  reading  the  history  and  antiquities  of  their  country. 
It  gives  one  but  little  pleasure  to  read  about  persons  and  places 
whose  names  one  can  neither  articulate,  nor  remember.  For 
this  reason  those  two  modern  practices  have  been  suppressed  in. 
the  following  volume,  and  the  names  have  been  therein  present- 
ed to  the  reader  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  ancient  simplicity 
of  form. 
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Some  friends  of  the  translator  have  suggested  to  him  to  write 
down  those  names  according  to  their  modern  pronunciation,  as 
has  been  ahxady  done  by  Halliday,  in  that  part  of  the  Foras 
i^easa  ar -E/mn/i  "^translated  b J  him.  Bat  he  rejected  this  sug- 
gestion, because  his  compliance  therewith  would  have  destroyed 
the  radical  and  elementary  forms  of  many  of  the  names,  while 
it  could  give  no  standard  of  pronunciation  universal  in  its  ap- 
plication, for,  at  the  present  day,  the  Irish  of  diiTerent  provinces, 
and  often  of  different  parishes,  vary  very  much  from  each  otlier 
in  the  sounds  they  give  to.  the  same  combinations  of  letters. 
He  holds  also  that  the  component  parts  of  our  ancient 
names  are  certain  historic  and  etlmographic  landmarks  of  his- 
tory, which  should  not  be  destroyed,  as  they  may  one  day  serve 
as  important  guides  to  scientific  inquirers  into  the  origin  of  the 
races  that  have  colonized  Ireland.  They  have  then  been  mostly 
written  in  the  oldest  and  simplest  form  in  which  they  have  beeu 
found — a  form  which  is  generally  that  which  is  most  easily  ar- 
ticulated by  English  organs  of  speech — and  all  those  variations 
which  arc  considered  by  the  writer  to  have  been  the  conse- 
quences of  more  modern  dialectic  variations,  have  been  mostly 
disregarded.  It  is  also  the  editor's  suggestion  to  the  Irishman 
who  has  not  learned  to  read  his  own  language,  to  pronounce 
Buch  names  as  if  they  were  English,  giving  their  full  force  to  all 
the  letters.  This  will  be  much  better  than  not  to  pronounce  them 
at  all ;  and  by  doing  so,  one  cannot  perhaps  vary  much  more 
from  their  true  primitive  sounds,  than  do  the  Irish  themselves 
in  the  Gaelic  which  they  now  speak.  The  most  usual  modern 
pronunciation  of  several  of  the  more  important  ones,  will  fre- 
quently be  found  given  in  italics,  either  immediately  after  the 
names  themsefves  or  in  the  notes.  It  was,  indeed,  intended  at 
first,  in  order  to  satisfy  all  parties,  to  have  added  a  table  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  confronting  the  ancient  with  the  modern  and 
more  usual'  forms,  and  representing  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
pronunciation  of  the  latter.  But  the  unexpected  size  of  the 
work  has  caused  its  suppression,  with  much  other  matter. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  ancient  diphthong,  ae,  and  triph- 
thong aei^  have  been  introduced  in  place  of  the  modern  ao  and 
aoi.  The  vowel  i  is  also  invariably  used  at  the  end  of  woids  in 
place  of  the  now  more  frequent  e.  This  has  been  done  in  or- 
der to  prevent  it  from  being  made  silent,  as  it  usually  is  in  such 
situations  in  English.  It  is  no  innovation,  for  they  are  used  in- 
discriminately one  for  the  other,  in  such  positions,  in  our  best 
manuscripts.  The  linal  e  has,  however,  been  retained  in  situa- 
tions where  it  is  nearly  silent  in  modern  Irish,  that  is,  after  the 
aspirates  dh  and  gh^  as  in  such  words  as  Osraidhe^  Rudhraidhe^ 
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Oirnighe,  Sc.^  pronounced,  Osree  and  Rooree^  Oarr^e^  d;c., — tlie 
two  former  being  written,  Osraide,  Rudraide^  suppressing  the ' 
silencing  A  after  the  letter  c?:  the  combination  gh  has  been  re- 
tained ;  for  at  the  end  of  words  and  syllables  it  is  usually  silent  aa 
in  English.  The  same  remark  applies  to  dh  wherever  it  is  used 
therein. 

The  letter  c  being  always  pronounced  hard  in  Irish,  has  been 
replaced  by  /j,  wherever  it  occurs  before  the  vowels  e  or 
t,  for  in  such  position  its  primitive  sound  has  been  so  much 
corrupted  by  the  English,  that  it  now  assumes  the  power  of  s. 
Had  c  been  here  used  in  writing  such  words  as  cill^  cell,  Cear- 
nach,  Ceth  and  Cellachan,  the  English  reader  would  undoubtedly 
call  them  Sill,  Sell,  Searnacli,  Seth  and  Sellaghan,  instead  of 
Kill,  Kell,  Kearnach,  Kellaghan,  and  Keth.  This  substitution 
is,  however,  scarcely  an  innovation,  for  the  Irish  c  and  the  Eng- 
lish h  are  but  different  outward  forms  of  the  same  letter.  It  has 
been  preferred  to  do  this,  rather  than  to  change  the  radical  vowel 
in  such  instances. 

G  also  is  always  sounded  hard  by  the  Irish,  as  in  English  gird^ 
get,  begging,  Gilbert  and  girl,  but  never  as  in  the  words  gem,  ginger ^ 
George,  and  German.  This  the  reader  will  please  to  bear  in 
mind,  for  the  translator  has  not  felt  at  liberty  to  strengthen 
its  force  by  the  introduction  of  the  vowel  u,  in  such  cases,  aa 
is  sometimes  done  in  the  English  and  other  tongues.  In  Irish 
words,  the  combination  ch  always  represents  a  hard  guttural 
sound,  just  as  the  Scotch  pronounce  it  in  the  word  loch,  or  as 
the  Irish  pronounce  gh,  in  their  patois  of  the  language  of  their 
tyrants,  in  the  corrupted  form  lough.  The  rigidity  and  dryness 
of  the  vocal  organs  of  some  persons,  may  prevent  them  from  mas- 
tering this  sound.  Those  that  are  so  unfortunately  tongue-tied, 
may  call  the  ch  of  the  Irish  Jc,  if  they  will ;  but  they  should 
never  give  it  that  hybrid  articulation  which  it  has  in  the  words 
church,  chest,  Chichester,  such,  ko,. 

Before  e  or  i  the  letter  5  is  pronounced  by  the  Irish  like  th^ 
English  5^  ;  and  sh  sounds  like  a  single  h.  It  may  also  be  here 
remarked  that  no  Gaelic  word  begins  with  an  aspirated  or  silenced 
letter  in  its  primitive  form,  thouoh  the  use  thereof  in  its  com- 
binational and  grammatical  inflections  is  frequent. 

Before  concluding  these  preliminary  remaHcs^  tne  editor  begs  to  < 
return  his  thanks  thus  pul)licly,  to  the  following  gentlemen,  who 
most  kindly  and  generously  lent  him  the  use  of  their  Irish  libra- 
ries, while  engaged  at  his  task.  Foremost  amongst  thom,  his 
gratitude  is  due  to  his  friend,  William  Desmond  O'Brien,  Esq., 
Civil  Engineer,  now  residing  at  32  Schermerhorn  street,  Brook- 
lyn, whose  library  has  not  only  furnished  him  with  a  copy  of 
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Dr.  O'Dono van's  Translation  of  the  Four  Masters,  and  several  rare, 
tliough  most  necessary,  books  upon  Ireland,  but  without  whose 
genia'  encouragement  the  work  might  not  possibly  have  beea 
ever  undertaken. 

To  James  Slevin,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  he  is  likewise  most 
thankful.  This  patriotic  gentleman,  whom  the  editor  has  not 
vet  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  personally,  generously  placed 
Lis  whole  library  at  his  command,  upon  the  first  announcsment 
of  his  intended  publication.  To  him  he  has  been  indebted  for 
several  volumes  of  the  valuable  and  expensive  w^orks  published 
by  the  Archaeological  and  Celtic  Societies  of  Ireland. 

To  Laurence  Verdon,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  his  thanks  are  also 
due,  for  the  use  of  many  scarce  and  valuable  works  upon  Ireland, 
which  that  gentleman  has  collected  together  with  a  patriotic  and 
most  praiseworthy  zeal. 

The  f  )llowingc  o^entlemen  have  furnished  the  editor  with  valu.- 
able  copies  of  the  Foras  Feasa  ar  Eirinn^  in  the  original  Gaelic. 
Michael  Sheehan,  Esq.,  now  of  New  York,  but  formeily  of 
Kanturk,  in  the  County  of  Cork,  lent  him  a  very  perfect 
copy  of  his  author,  to  A\diich  reference  is  more  fiilly  made  ia 
one  of  the  notes.  This,  with  several  other  Irish  manuscripts, 
compiled  by  his  family  in  former  days,  have  been  brought 
out  by  him  to  this  country  as  memorials  of  his  household 
gods.  This  most  ussfid  ahd  seasonable  aid, to  his  undertaking, 
was  received  through  the  agency  of  James  Michael  Sheehan, 
Esq.,  Barri.-tcr-at-law,  also  of  New  York,  the  son  of  the  above- 
"  named  gentleman.  To  them  both  he  thus  publicly  returns  his 
thanks. 

•  Another  fragmentary,  but  very  correct  manuscript  copy  of 
the  same  work,  was  forwarded  to  hirn  by  John  II.  Maume,  Esq., 
of  Hyattsville,  Miami  Co.,  Ohio,  without  any  solicitation  ou 
the  editor's  part.  Unfortunately  this  copy  wants  many  pages, 
both  in  the  middle  and  end,  a  thing  much  to  be  regretted,  for 
some  entries  have  been  found  therein  which  the  translator  has  not 
met  in  any  other;  especially  one  with  regard  to  the  battle  of 
Magh  Rath.  To  Mr.  Maume-he  feels  very  gTateful  for  the  ready 
zeal  with  which  he  forwarded  this  valuable  document. 

To  Mrs.  O'Dwyer,  of  New  York,  he  likewiss  feels  singularly 
grateful  for  a  complete,  though  more  modern  copy  of  the 
work — a  copy  in  remarkable  accord  with  Halliday's  edition, 
as  far  as  that  translator  went  with  his  publication — and  for  some 
other  Irish  manuscripts,  which  were  the  property  of  her  deceased 
husband,  James  O'Dwyer,  Esq.,  late  of  this  city,  but  formerly  of 
Feathard,  in  the  county  of  Tijpperary,  Ireland. 
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Engrossed  by  the  work  of  translation,  in  examining  original 
documents,  and  in  searching  tlic  various  authorities  whence  he 
has  drawn  his  notes,  as  well  as  being  pressed  as  to  time,  the 
editor  could  not  possibly  have  devoted  any  adequate  attention, 
either  to  the  drawing  up  of  a  personal  memoir  of  Dr.  Keating, 
or  the  collecting  of  materials  therefor.  On  this  account  he  has 
had  recourse  to  his  talented  friend,  Michael  Doheny,  Esq.,  to 
whose  pen  he  owes  the  following  eloquent  discourse  upon  the 
life  and  times  of  that  historian.  This  gentleman  he  considered 
singularly  qualified  for  that  task,  both  from  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  county  of  Tipperary,  of  which  Keating  was  a 
native,  and  from  his  close  connection  with  the  family  from  which 
the  venerable  doctor  had  sprung,  Tlie  memoir  itself  he  has  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing,  but  from  the  zeal  with  which 
it  was  undertaken,  the  pure  patriotism  and  great  talents  of  his 
friend,  he  feels  certain  that  it  will  prove  an  interesting  ornament 
to  the  book,  as  well  as  a  useful  and  faithful  introduction  to  the 
person  and  times  of  its  author.  It  may  thus  make  some  counter- 
poise to  literary  readers  for  whatever  there  is  rough  and  un- 
finished in  the  style  of  what  has  been  written  by  the  restive  and 
unpracticed  hand  of  him  who  has  now  translated  and  edited  the 
FoEAS  Feasa  ar  Eirinit. 

JOHN  O'MAHONY. 

40  Summit  street,  Brooklyn, 
•   July  the  mhylS^l. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

It  is  to  be  further  observed,  that  Dr.  Keating  introduced  many 
Latin  quotations  into  the  body  of  his  work,  immediately  after 
which  he  has  given  their  translation  in  the  Gaelic,  or  Irish 
tongue.  The  Latin  of  these  quotations  has,  in  the  present  ver- 
sion, been  transferred  to  the  notes,  whilst  their  translation  into 
English  has  alone  been  retained  in'the  text.  Of  the  exactness 
with  which  the  Latin  of  these  extracts  has  been  written  down  by 
Keating's  transcribers,  there  has  been  no  means  of  ascertaining, 
neither  has  it  been  possible  to  point  out  the  particular  parts  of 
the  authors  quoted,  where  they  are  severally  to  be  found.  The 
works  themselves  have  not  been  accessible  to  the  translator. 

It  is  to  be  further  observed,  that  where  the  modern  pronun- 
ciation of  Irish  names  is  shown,  it  is  usually  given  in  italics  and 
in  brackets,  immediately  after  the  word  itself.  In  one  or  two 
instances  it  has  been  forgotten  to  italicize  them,  but  this  the 
reader  can  easily  perceive. 

J  O'M. 


MEMOIR 


OP  THE 


REVEREND  GEOFFREY  KEATING,  D.  D. 


The  materials  for  a  memoir  of  Doctor  Keating  ara  meagre  and  unreliable. 
No  two  of  the  fragmentary  accounts  of  his  life,  heretofore  published,  agree  even 
in  the  date  of  his  birth  or  the  place  of  his  education.  This  seems  discreditable 
to  Ireland.  That  so  distinguished  a  scholar  and  eminent  a  divine  has  undoubted 
claims  to  a  high  place  in  the  annals  of  the  country,  and  a  grateful  recognition 
in  the  memory  and  traditions  of  the  people,  admits  of  no  question.  He  has 
done  eminent  service,  and  yet  no  one  can  point  to  where  he  was  born  or  where 
he  lies.  Nor  is  this  apparent  forgetfulncss  owing  to  a  want  of  appreciation  in 
his  own  time  or  afterwards.  The  ruthless  hand  of  "  British  civilization,"  laudably 
zealous  to  eradicate  every  vestige  of  "  Irish  barbarism,"  and  especially  the  Celtic 
tongue,  destroyed  with  diligent  haste  every  relic  of  national  literature  it  could 
clutch.  The  remainder  were,  for  the  most  part,  hid,  where  they  were  inacces- 
sible for  generations,  or  buried,  where  they  never  have  been,  and  never  will 
be,  seen.  Long  before  then,  the  "  Statute  of  Kilkenuv,"  in  its  wisdom,  pro- 
vided and  enacted,  that  the  Irish  alphabet  was  a  "  felony,"  and  the  teaching 
thereof  "  prcemunire."  We  are  not  informed  how  many,  or  whether  any,  in- 
curred the  dreaded  penalty  of  "  praemunire,"  but  this  may  be  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  "  facile  judges,"  and  "  well  afi'ected  juries,"  for  the  "  Statute  " 
was  long  before  the  time  when  that  notorious  casuist,  Sir  John  Davics,  learmd 
the  true  value  of  these  "  institutions."  In  his  day,  it  may  be  safely  inferred,  thif; 
to  frame  an  indictment  under  the  "  Statute,"  would  baffle  even  his  ingenuity,  foi* 
no  one  was  left  who  could  identify  the  felony,"  or  remotely  comprehend  whall 
constituted  "  praemunire."  Those  who  cherished  the  Irish  tongue,  taking  with 
them  whatever  literary  treasures  they  possessed,  hid  themselves  in  the  depths  of 
the  forests,  with  wolves  for  their  companions,  where  British  civilization  went 
howling  on  their  track  as  if  they  were  veritable  beasts  of  prey. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  know  so  little  of  Geoffrey  Keating,*  who  was  himself 
compelled  to  quit  the  haunts  of  men  and  take  refuge  with  the  beasts  of  the 
woods.  Hence  it  is,  too,  that  good  men  of  a  later  day,  unable  to  discover  the 
sources  of  his  information,  have  rejected  his  authority.  Even  Moore  discredited 
it,  mainly  on  the  ground,  that  its  early  sources  flow  in  confluence  with  the  fabu- 
lous and  impossible.  This  objection  is  the  chief  one  urged  against  him ;  and 
yet  it  lies  with  greater  force  against  Livy's  grand  hymn  of  E-oman  Story,  against 
Herodotus,  the  father  of  profane  history,  and  against  the  fountain  of  Grecian 
literature  and  first  source  of  Grecian  history,  tke  matchless  song  of  Homer, 
wherein  truth  and  fable,  fact  and  miracle,  wrestle  with  each  other  even  as  men 
wrestle  with  the  Gods  of  Olympus.  It  may  be  urged  against  all  history  of 
ancient  origin.  The  shadows  of  Romance  becoming  instinct  with  tradition  colored 
the  early  literature  of  the  middle  ages  and  imparted  to  it  its  most  attractive 
[iii] 
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charm.  Even  in  our  own  tims,  and  in  this  hard  republic,  the  traditions  an3 
Buperstitious  of  ths  red  man  begin  to  tinge  our  historic  literature.  Perhaps  this 
topic  is  uusuited  for  discussion  here.  It  is  introduced  to  shew  that  the  objection 
is  untenable.  Doctor  Keating  merely  gives  as  current  traditions  what  modern 
criticism  rejects  as  fabulous ;  and  such  traditions,  fabulous  or  not,  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  true  understanding  of  the  character  and  customs  of  a  people— 
and  the  true  delineation  of  their  history. 

But  the  objection  is  not  of  so  much  importance  in  itself  as  in  its  tendency 
to  discredit  the  historian  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  facts,  Some  of  these 
facts,  seemingly  improbable,  were  disputed  with  vehement  zeal.  But  the  con- 
tradictions have  been  of  late  refuted  by  positive  proof.  Through  the  generous 
efforts  of  the  Archeological  and  other  kindred  societies,  Irish  manuscripts,  of 
great  age  and  undisputed  authority,  have  been  brought  to  light  which  prove  in- 
contestably  many  of  the  disputed  facts  in  Keating's  history.  Modern  Irish 
learning  is  now  so  ripe  in  discernment,  that  it  can  distinguish  the  age  of  a  manu- 
Bcript  by  its  style.  Some,  of  these  mentioned,  are  cotemporaneous  with  occur- 
rences deemed  fabulous  in  Keating,  and  they  fully  corroborate  him.  They  not 
only  prove  his  accuracy,  but  attest  his  vast  erudition  and  application  ;  for  to 
translate,  to  collate  and  compare,  so  as  to  make  them  a  chain  of  conclusive 
evidence,  has  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  tasked  the  energies,  not  of  one,  but  of 
several  of  our  most  eminent  scholars  and  assiduous  workers.  If  we  further 
consider  their  facilities,  their  leisure,  their  advantages  and  opportunities,  aud  the 
circumstances  which  surrounded  Keating,  our  astonishment  at  his  achievement 
must  be  indeed  great.  Those  circumstances,  as  will  appear,  account  for  the 
confusion  that,  in  many  places,  characterises  his  narrative.  It  is  evident  such 
confusion  results  from  a  defect  of  accurate  data.  But  his  sincerity  is  unim- 
peachable, and  so  well  established  is  his  authority  that  in  reconciling  any  slight 
difference  between  the  "  annalists,"  John  0"Donovan,  the  most  gifted  Irish  scholar 
of  our  day,  or  perhaps  any  other,  reconciles  them  by  quoting  Doctor  Keating. 
This  is  especially  so  with  regard  to  the  annals  of  the  four  Masters,  which  were 
concluded  in  Doctor  Keating's  time.  It  is  impossible  he  could  have  seen  them, 
and  yet  nearly  all  their  facts  and  his  are  identical,  and  where  they  are  not,  there 
are  in  many  instances  higher  authorities  on  his  side.  There  is  no  doubt  then, 
that  when  the  history  of  Ireland  comes  to  be  written  in  its  fullness,  Doctor  Kea- 
ting's authority,  where  he  speaks  positively,  will  be  unquestioned. 

It  is  now  time  we  should  say  what  we  can  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  per- 
sonally. Doctor  Keating  himself  traces  his  lineage  to  the  distinguished  family 
of  that  name,  whose  various  branches  held  high  rank  and  large  possessions  in 
the  Counties  of  Wexford,  Kildare,  Carlow,  Waterford,  Tipperary  and  Cork. 
According  to  the  traditions  of  the  family,  adopted  and,  so  to  say,  legalised  by 
the  books  of  Heraldry  in  Ireland,  the  founder  of  the  house,  whose  original  name 
is  now  unknown,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Norman  invaders,  who  kindled 
the  beacon  fire  that  lit  the  way  of  Fitzstephens  into  Cuan-an-Bhainbh.  The 
story  goes,  that  as  he  lay  by  his  watchfire,  a  wild  boar  chancing  to  prowl 
that  way,  was  proceeding  to  attack  him,  until  frightened  by  the  sparkling  of 
the  fire,  when  he  fled  in  dismay.  The  watcher,  thus  providentially  saved,  adopted 
for  his  crest  a  wild  boar  rampant,  rushing  through  a  brake,  with  the  motto, 
"  fortis  et  fidelis,"  and  his  name  became,  we  are  not  told  how,  Keating  or 
Keting,  from  the  Irish  words,  "  Cead  tinned  "  first  fire." 

As  early  as  the  year  1179,  only  ten  years  after  the  landing  of  Fitzstephens,  we 
find  the  name  "  Halis  Keting,"  a  subscribing  witness  to  a  grant  to  Dunbrody 
Abbey  by  Herve  de  Montmorencie.  This  fact,  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence, 
would  be  sufficiently  conclusive,  against  the  assumption  that  Keating  was  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Norman  name,  "  Etienne,"  for  no  such  corruption  had_  taken 
place  at  that  early  date,  nor  did  the  invaders  hold  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
Irish. 
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A3  Dermid  Mac  Murcbad  arrived  in  Ireland,  from  his  exile,  a  year  before 
the  landing  of  Fitzstephens,  and  was  accompanied  by  Welshmen,  and  as  he  waa 
anxiously  expecting  the  arrival  of  his  auxiliaries,  nothing  would  be  more  natural 
than  that  one  of  those  Welshmen  should  be  employed  as  a  watcher  for  their 
coming,  and,  on  his  success,  should  be  rewarded  by  the  perfidious  prince  himself 
with  the  title  and  distinction  of  "  Cead  tinne." 

"  Halis  Keting  "  was  undoubtedly  the  founder  of  the  house.  He  received 
large  grants  of  land.  His  principal  estate  and  residence  was  Baldwinstown,  in 
Wexford.  His  descendants,  being  in  connection,  if  not  kindred,  with  the  Geral- 
dines,  extended  their  sway  over  many  counties,  and  were  distinguished  for  hospi- 
tahty  and  courage.  Narraghmore  in  Kildare,  the  residence  of  one  of  the  family, 
has  remained  famous  to  our  own  day  for  its  "  Cead  mile  failte,"  which  was 
known  all  over  the  island. 

Kindling  the  fire,  tliat  lit  the  foeman's  way,  was  by  no  means  a  cherished  title 
to  Irish  gratitude.  But,  in  process  of  time,  many  of  the  Normans,  as  was  pro- 
verbial of  the  Geraldines,  became  nationalized,  and  in  defiance  of  the  "  Statute  of 
Kilkenny  "  London  edicts  and  other  devices  of  "  British  civilization,'.'  entered  into 
the  honored  relations  of  fosterage  and  gossipred  with  the  Irish.  Nay,  sometimes 
they  went  the  audacious  length  of  intermarrying,  being  so  rude  of  taste  as  to 
prefer  some  "  silver  tongued "  Irish  beauty  to  the  haughtiest  Norman  dame. 
Among  these  were  the  Keatings,  who,  on  many  an  occasion,  proved  themselves 
formidable  opponents  to  London  law  and  King  bishops. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  James  Keating,  Prior  of  Kilmainham,  stormed 
Dublin  Castle,  and  held  it  for  mouths  against  the  Government.  He  was  after- 
wards dislodged  and  attainted,  and  Parliament,  in  furtherance  of  civilization, 
enacted  and  ordained  that  no  person  born  in  Ireland  should  ever  thereafter  be 
Prior  of  Kilmainham ;  a  salutary  enactment  which  became  a  precedent  in 
practice  with  the  English  garrison  in  Ireland  ever  since.  During  the  "  rebel- 
lion "  of  the  great  Earl  of  Desmond,  the  Keatings  of  Carlow  did  such  good  ser- 
vice in  his  cause  that  the  whole  sept,  branch  and  name,  were  attainted.  How 
it  fared  with  the  lipperary  families,  with  whom  the  Doctor  is  more  immediately 
connected,  we  have  no  record  of  Pos.sibly  that,  being  under  the  protection  of 
Ormond,  and  holding  their  estates  in  his  palatinate,  they  took  no  part  for  or 
against  their  kinsman  of  Desmond. 

Geolft-ey  Keating  was  born  when  Gerald  of  Desmond  held  regal  sway  in  his 
"  Kingdom  of  Kerry,"  and  opened  asylums  for  monk  and  priest  in  his  manifold 
strongholds,  in  open  defiance  of  the  "  Statutes  in  such  case  made  and  provided," 
and  in  still  more  daring  defiance  of  the  frowns  and  menaces  of  his  "  well  beloved 
and  gracious  mistress."  The  date  of  Keating's  birth  is  fixed  by  some  at  1570 
and  by  some  at  1581,  and  his  birthplace  at  Burgess  and  Tubrid  respectively. 
Both  places  are  in  the  parish  of  Tubrid,  near  Clogheen.  and  not  far  from  Nichols- 
town  or  Shanbally,  the  principal  seats  of  the  Keating  family  in  Tipperary.  The 
exact  locality  is  of  little  importance,  and  the  date  1570,  may  be  assumed  as 
correct,  for  otherwise  he  would  have  been  but  a  mare  child  when  sent  away 
from  Ireland,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  have  acquired  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Irish  language.  His  parents,  we  are  told,  were  in  affluent 
circumstances.  But  the  fact,  that  their  names  have  not  been  preserved,  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  "  reformation  "  extended  its  civilising  influence  to  them 
and  that  they  held  their  possessions  in  a  quasi  incognito. 

Geofi"rey  Keating  was  sent  to  school  at  a  very  early  age ;  but  his  proficiency 
at  that  time,  or  what  were  his  particular  studies,  we  are  without  any  account  of. 
As,  however,  the  Irish  and  Latin  were  the  languages  of  the  "  schools,"  it  is  to 
be  presumed  he  first  mastered  the  difficulties  of  his  native  tongue  and  became 
familiar  with  its  complex  construction.  His  works,  too,  considering  that  he 
spent  the  best  years  of  his  youth  and  manhood  abroad,  abundantly  testify  that 
the  study  of  Irish  engaged  his  earliest  attention.  His  opportunities  for  acquiring 
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a  thorougli  knowledge,  not  only  of  Irisli  but  of  the  classics,  were,  in  his  part  of 
the  country,  numerous  and  easy  of  acc?s3.  The  Irish  schools  yet  flourished  in 
despite  of  the  destructive  tend3ncie3  of  the  "  reformation."  There  was,  at  that 
time,  a  famous  school  at  Cahir,  protected,  perhajjs,  by  one  of  the  Ormonds,  who 
had  his  residence  there,  where,  in  all  likelihood,  young  Keating  spent  his  early 
years.  In  the  absence  of  any  testimony  of  his  progress,  let  us  glance  briefly  at 
the  Irish  school,  as  an  institution  of  the  country  at  that  day,  and  for  ages  before. 

The  early  literary  history  of  Ireland  stands  oat  in  proud  distinction  from  that 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  While  the  revel  of  the  Goth  profaned  the  Roman 
forum,  and  he  stabled  his  steads  in  the  Coliseum,  the  pilgrims  of  learning,  from 
every  darkened  land,  found  shelter,  sustainraent,  and  inexhaustible  sources  of  in- 
formation, in  Ireland.  When  this  noted  distinction  of  hospitality  and  learning 
took  its  date,  we  are  not  precisely  informed.  Bade,  thfe  truest  British  historian, 
does  ample  justice  to  the  superior  claims  of  Ireland  in  that  regard.  Long  before 
his  time,  he  asserts,  such  was  the  fame  of  the  Irish  schools,  that  when  a  person 
of  note  was  missed  from  Great  Britain  or  the  continent,  it  was  concluded,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  he  had  "  gone  to  Ireland  in  search  of  learning."  This 
was  long  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  when  even  a  limited 
scholarship  bespoke  a  life  of  toil  and  assiduous  devotion. 

Originally,  the  school  was,  in  Ireland,  a  state  institution.  It  had  wide  foun- 
dations and  an  ample  inheritance.  The  teachers  were  held  in  high  estimation 
and  ranked  next  to  royalty.  .In  process  of  time  the  Ciiurch  lent  its  influence 
to  the  advancement  of  learning.  Every  monastery  was  a  college,  wliere  pupils, 
from  all  lands,  received  not  only  a  solid  education  but  sumptuous  entertainment. 
It  mattered  not  whence  they  came  or  whither  they  were  bent.  The  college  hall 
and  college  hospitality  were  open  to  all  comers. 

These  institutions  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  invasion.  They  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  most  reSned  of  the  Normans,  and,  after  a  while,  commanded  their 
support.  They  endowed  abbeys  and  gave  large  grants  for  the  maintenance  of 
education.  The  secular  clergy  too,  were,  according  to  the  new  system,  obliged 
to  dispense  a  third  of  their  incomes  on  purposes  of  learning.  No  doubt  the 
Norman  monks  and  professors  perverted  their  office  in  many  an  instance,  by 
ignoring  the  Irish  tongue  and  defaming  the  literature  of  Ireland.  But  the 
schools  flourished  ^  and,  when  the  nobles  of  the  Pale  entered  into  relations  of 
gossipred  and  marriage  with  the  natives,  the  schools  once  again  became  national- 
ised. In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  nothing  was  more  common  than  monasterips 
of  English  foundation,  from  which  the  English  tongue  was  exclude*d.  Hence, 
the  Norman  youths  found  it  indispensable  to  learn  the  former  language. 

On  this  state  of  things  supervened  the  "  Reformation."  Its  natural  effect 
was,  to  make  the  schools  more  Irish.  So  also  did  it  affect  the  lords  of  the  pale, 
who  remained  faithful  to  the  old  religion.  For  the  old  faith  and  tongue,  at  once 
proscribed  alike,  they  risked  land,  liberty  and  life.  But  when  the  abbeys  were 
confiscated  and  Queen's  bishops  usurped  the  sees,  the  schools,  though  at  first 
stoutly  defended,  were  in  many  places  driven  from  their  ancient  seats  to  find 
shelter  in  the  desert.  The  bold  Earl  of  Desmond  long  upheld  them  in  their 
integrity.  Ormond,  too,  although  the  inveterate  foe  of  the  Geraldine,  permitted, 
or  at  least  connived  at,  them  in  his  palatinate  ;  not  as  of  yore,  connected  with 
monasteries,  or  as  state  institutions,  but  scattered  over  the  country  in  buildings 
erected  by  individual  bounty  on  the  model  of  the  ancient  College  Hall.  These 
were  numerous  in  Tipperary  when  Keating  was  a  boy. 

It  did  not  need  then,  or  thereafter,  that  the  student  should  confine  himself  to 
a  school  near  his  home.  He  may  proceed  whither  he  pleased,  where  the  fame 
of  the  teacher,  in  the  science  or  language  he  studied,  invited  him  ;  and  he  was 
sure  to  be,  not  only  the  welcome,  but  the  prized  guest  of  whatever  family  he 
honored  by  accepting  its  hospitality.  Often,  long  thereafter,  when  the  pale  par- 
liament made  and  ordamed  it  "  treason,"  was  this  hospitality  religiously  ob- 
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served.  The  Irish  student,  in  the  darkest  days,  found  a  home  and  a  school — ^were 
it  even  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth — to  fit  him  for  a  ministry,  in  the  falfiUraent  of 
which  he  had  to  brave  dsath  on  the  scaffold.  France,  Spain,  Italy  and  Ger- 
many, either  opened  and  endowed  colleges,  or  allowed  them  to  be  founded  on 
their  territories  by  Irish  princes  for  the  Irish  ecclesiastical  student,  wherein  his 
life  was  consecrated  to  a  mission  of  martydora  in  his  native  land. 

Geoffrey  Keating  having  acquired  the  necessary  information  in  the  Irish 
school,  was  at  the  age  of  sixteen  (1586)  sent  to  one  of  these  foreign  colleges — 
we  are  not  with  any  certainty  informed  which — to  complete  his  studies  and  be 
admitted  to  the  priesthood. 

Even  through  the  long  and  desolating  period  of  persecution,  then  begun,  the 
Irish  school  survived.  In  many  counties,  as  late  as  the  end  of  George  Ill's 
reign,  there  were  famous  classical  schools  in  which  the  English  tongue  was 
never  heard.  And  down  to  our  own  day,  literary  hospitality  continued  unim- 
paired. The  ablest  masters,  classical  and  scientific,  have  taught  thousands  of 
students,  who  for  years  were  entertained  Avith  the  most  lavish  kindnass  in  the 
houses  of  the  farmers  in  the  districts  around  the  school,  of  late  a  barn  or  de- 
serted dwelling  of  mud  wall  and  thatched  roof  In  Tipperary,  Waterford  and 
Limerick,  it  was  usual  to  have  two  of  those  "  scholars,"  living  for  four  and 
five  consecutive  years  with  a  family,  and  treated  with  extreme  courtesy  and  tender- 
ness. Such  w^as  the  devotion  of  this  class  not  only  to  "  scholars,"  but  scholar- 
ship, that  in  the  first  cycle  of  this  century  there  was  scarcely  a  farmer  of  any 
competency  who  did  not  give  one  son,  and  sometim3S  all  his  sons,  a  classical 
education,  without  any  reference  to  their  intended  professions  or  pursuits. 

But  what  nor  parsecution,  nor  war,  nor  confiscation,  nor  the  scaffold,  had  been 
able  to  effect,  has  been  accomplished  by  the  poor  law  of  1842  and  the  famine 
of  1846-7.  The  true  Irish  schools  and  the  honored  custom  of  hospitality  atten- 
dant on  it,  under  the  baneful  influence  of  London  law  and  London  pestilence, 
have  passed  away.  Charity  has  become  mercenary,  and  hospitality  warped, 
under  the  pestilent  influence  of  '*  British  protection,"  now,  alas !  not  only  endured 
but  begged  for. 

This  is,  perhaps,  digressive  ;  and  yet  it  seems  needful  as  illustrative  of  the 
system  of  education  in  which  Keating  took  his  first  lessons,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
which,  his  work  is  conceived.  The  perils  that  bsset  the  school  in  his  time,  and 
the  d3struction  that  afterwards  swept  over  it,  sufficiently  account  for  the  fact 
that  so  little  is  known  of  his  early  life  and  studies.  Nor  can  he,  his  works,  or 
the  circumstances  of  his  time,  be  thoroughly  understood  or  estimated,  without 
tracing  somewhat  in  detail  the  marked  events  in  the  progress  of  "  Reformation," 
giving  color  and  vitality  to  th«  thoughts  and  efforts  of  the  era.  They  were 
cotemporaneous  with  Keatiug's  youth,  manhood  and  age,  and  must  have  stamped 
their  impress  on  his  feelings  and  aspirations.  No  doubt  he  was  informed  of  the 
more  hideous  atrocities  that  darkened  the  track  of  "  reform  ;"  and  no  doubt  they 
influenced  his  generous  design  to  preserve  the  monumtints  of  Irish  learning  which 
the  besom  of  "  reformation"  was  so  busy  in  sweeping  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Let  us  therefore  leave  the  student  to  his  studies  for  a  time,  to  follow  the  march 
of  "  reformation"  and    British  civilization." 

The  former  o.wed  its  birth  in  England  to  Henry  YITI.  He  had  been  styled 
and  ordained  "  defender  of  the  faith,"  for  the  Pope,  who  conferred  the  distinc- 
tion, paid  no  attention  to  the  warning,  "  put  not  your  faith  in  princes."  Like 
many  another  guardian,  Henry  betrayed  his  ward  and  abandoned  the  faith  he 
*'  defended,"  for  a  faith  that  defended  his  crimes.  He  was  not,  however,  a  fana- 
tic or  a  bigot.  He  changed  his  religion  to  suit  his  lusts,  with  the  same  indif- 
ference with  which  he  would  change  "his  dress.  His  reign,  his  life,  his  death, 
were  one  round  of  licentiousness.  He  did  little  in  Ireland,  save  to  cause  an  act 
to  be  passed,  "  suppressing"  the  monasteries.  But  this  seemed  intended  as  a 
bait  to  the  turbulent  lords  of  the  Pale,  whom  he  hoped  to  conciliate  by  the  pros- 
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pect  of  a  division  of  the  abbey  lauds,  ag  the  monasteries  fiourislied  even  as 
though  they  never  were  "  suppressed."  Theretofore,  his  ancestors  held  dominion 
in  Ireland  as  a  fief  of  the  Pope  ;  and  now,  as  the  Pope  refused  to  minister  to 
his  infamies,  he  resolved  to  cast  off,  at  the  same  time,  his  spiritual  authority  and 
the  title  which  his  predecessors,  Kin^s  of  England,  usurped  in  his  name.  Ac- 
cordingly, his  Parliament  duly  enacted  him  "  King  of  Ireland,"  upon  nine-tentlis 
of  which  neither  King  nor  Parliament  dared  to  set  foot. 

There  was  scarcely  anything  done  towards  "  reforming"  the  Irish,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  His  counsellors  confined  their  operations  to  "  reforming" 
the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  orthodoxy  of  which  his  Parliament  duly 
enacted.  Edward  reigned  but  a  few  years,  and  was  a  mere  child ;  and  on 
Mary's  accession  the  acts  affecting  the  Catholics  were  immediately  repealed. 
Thus,  when  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  which  event,  so  auspicious  to  Ireland, 
crowned  the  glory  of  the  year  1558,  there  were  no  penal  laws  on  the  Irish 
Statute  book. 

Of  all  the  turbulent  times  through  which  "  Reformation"  sped  its  mission,  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  was  emphatically  the  red  reign.  It  was  the  reign  of  rapine, 
tears  and  blood.  It  trafficked  in  treason  and  generated  the  spy.  It  governed 
by  subornation,  fraud  and  lies.  It  stimulated  "rebellion"  for  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  crushing  it  in  its  own  blood.  It  sowed  turbulence  to  reap  confis- 
cation. The  spirit  of  Elizabeth  was  dark  and  daring.  She  was  equally  crafty 
and  inexorable.  She,  at  first,  affected  to  conciliate  the  Pope.  The  Pope  and 
College  of  Cardinals  had  promulgated  a  decree,  pronouncing  the  marriage  of 
Henry  and  her  mother  null.  Her  dearest  object  was  to  procure  the  reversal 
of  this  terrible  judgment,  for  she  knew  that  in  the  minds  of  almost  all  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  at  the  time,  the  throne  of  England  was,  in  her  person,  occupied  by 
a  bastard.  Her  overtures  to  the  Pope  were  earnest  and  pressing,  but  finding  that 
he  rejected  them",  she  resolved  to  overthrow  an  authority  she  could  not  suborn. 
For  this  project  Ireland*  presented  the  fairest  field,  for  while  eradicating 
"popery"Vhe  may  be  able  to  carry  her  conquests  over  the  whole  of  the  island. 
Her  ambition,  capacity  and  daring  were  boundless,  and  were  well  seconded  by 
the  craft  of  her  counselors.  At  the  same  time,  her  acts  were  frequently,  dis- 
tinguished by  queenly  generosity.  She  loaded  with  her  bounty  the  Irish  princes 
who  abdicated  their  chieftancy  and  patrimony  to  take  estates  and  titles  at  her 
hands.  She  pardoned  with  grace  and  distinguished  by  princely  favors  those 
who  had  defied  her  power.  In  granting  titles  and  estates  to  an  Irish  chief,  she 
imposed  no  condition  and  suggested  no  change  of  religion.  These  details  she 
left  to  her  counselors.  If  vengeance  she  entertained,  it  was  for  them  to  execute 
it.  They  were  men  of  no  faith  and  no  scruples.  They  did  the  dirtiest  work 
with  a  relish.  They  sent  the  spy  around  to  suborn  the  petty  chief  and  submit 
to  him  the  dazzling  allurements  that  awaited  his  treachery  to  his  rightful  prince. 
And  sure  was  she  to  receive  him  graciously  and  bestow  on  him  precious  favors 
as  well  as  broad  dominions,  as  the  meed  of  his  treason.  Thus,  while  treachery 
was  the  life-blood  of  her  power  and  the  sole  means  of  extending  her  conquests 
in  Ireland,  she  invested  it  with  munificence  and  a  captivating  generosity. 

Her  success  in  subornation  was  not  equal  to  her  ambition.  It  halted  far  in 
rear  of  her  impetuous  desires.  If  a  degenerate  sire  took  a  beggarly  earldom  at 
her  hands,  many  a  time  did  he  right  sorely  rue  it ;  for  his  son  or  some  other 
having  good  title  to  the  wand  of  chieftaincy,  clutched  the  sword  and  truncheon 
to  assert  the  privilege  of  his  clan.  She  therefore  determined  to  try  confiscation. 
Accordingly,  she  summoned  a  Parliament,  and  Sydney,  the  very  man  who  two 
yeurs  previously  presided  over  the  Parliament  that  exultingly  repealed  all 
previous  penal  enactments,  presided  also  over  this  one,  that  enacted  laws  far 
more  penal.  Elizabeth's  Parliament,  held  in  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  in  1559, 
'•^provided  "  that  the  "  reformation"  should  be  established  in  Ireland,  six  coun- 
ties of  which  were  at  the  time  governed  by  the  Queeu — that  he  or  she  who 
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refused  to  renounce  any  foreign  power,"  that  is  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  should,  for  the  first  offence,  forfeit  laud  and  goods  ;  for  the  s2Cond,  incur 
the  penalties  of  "  praemunire  ;"  and,  for  the  third,  those  of  high  treason.  This 
Parliament  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fact,  that  it  proscribed  itself ;  for 
most  of  the  members,  being  Catholics,  had  three  times,  at  least,  asserted  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  for  which  crime,  according  to  their  own  law, 
they  should  be  hanged  and  quartered.  The  truth  is,  no  one  supposed  the  law 
would  be  enforced,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  assurance  was  given  to 
that  effect.  However  this  may  be,  as  soon  as  the  policy  of  subornation  began 
openly  to  fail,  prosecutions  were  commenced  against  priests  and  priest  harborers, 
which  Gerald  of  Desmond  would  not  brook  in  his' domain.  He  would  shelter, 
save  and  honor,  priest  and  bishop,  at  his  own  good  pleasure,  so  help  him  God 
and  his  trusty  blade.  Vicissitudes  of  a  startling  nature  followed,  until  we  find 
Desmond  in  open  revolt  for  the  liberties  and  religion  of  the  pale.  The  fortunes 
of  this  war  we  have  not  space  to  relate.  Enough  to  say,  that  after  various  suc- 
cesses, ruin  overtook  the  champion  of  Catholicity  at  last,  and  the  cause  he 
espoused,  set — at  least  in  the  South — in  blood. 

When  the  banner  of  Desmond  went  down,  and  his  head,  cut  off  by  vulgar 
hands,  was  staked  on  London  bridge — where  it  long  grinned  at  Saxon  churls 
and  upstart  prelates,  who  came  that  way  to  gaze  at  the  ghastly  spectacle — the 
Queen's  minions  and  "  undertakers,"  among  whom  were  parcelled  the  broad 
lands  of  Desmond,  began  to  work  their  wicked  will  in  Ireland  on  priests  and 
people.  Witches  and  priests  were  the  special  objects  of  the  persecution..  The 
former,  Coxe  inform?  us,  were  condemned  by  "  the  laws  of  nature  ;"  but  whether 
it  was  by  the  laws  of  nature,  or  man,  or  beast,  the  latter  were  doomed,  ho  does  not 
condescend  to  tell.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  laws  of  the  pale  were  sound  on  such 
business  ;  for  did  they  not  "  make  and  provide  "  that  it  was  high  treason  "  a  third 
time  "  to  deny  the  divine  authority  of  Elizabeth  as  the  head  of  God's  church  on 
canh  ?  But  to  wait  for  the  third  denial  was  work  too  slow  in  these  days,  and 
so  the  executioners  decided  that  the  first  denial  was,  in  "  intendment  of  law,"  tho 
third,  and  thus  were  enabled  to  hang,  quarter,  and  disembowel  for  the  first 
offence.  Patrick  O'Hely,  bishop  of  Mayo,  and  Cornelius  O'Rourke,  a  priest, 
were  put  to  the  rack,  had  their  hand^  and  feet  broken  by  hammers,  and  needles 
thrust  under  their  nails,  (though  for  these  more  refined  tortures  the  law  neglected 
to  make  special  provision.)  and  finally  they  were  hanged  and  quartered.  John 
Stephens  met  the  same  fate,  "  for  that  he  said  mass  for  one  Teigue  jArcHugh." 
The  priests  of  Munster  fled  to  the  raountains,  where  they  ministered  to  their 
flocks  in  caverns,  and  where  ruin  often  overtook  them  at  dead  of  night  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  sacrifice,  for  British  "Christianity"  prowled  round  their  watch-fires 
and  baptised  them  of  the  new  creed  in  their  own  blood.  Dermod  O'Hurly ,  of  Cashel, 
having  l^een  consecrated  by  the  Pope  on  the  apostacy  of  Myler  McGrath  of  that 
see,  endeavored  to  fulfil  his  functions  by  secreting  himself  at  the  residences  of  the 
chiefs  and  nobles,  who  whatever  may  be  their  outward  professions  were  true  to 
the  old  creed  and  old  cause.  AYhile  0"Hurly  was  sojourning  with  the  baron  of 
Slane  in  Meath,  he  was  espied,  recognised,"  the  English  books  say,  by  the 
chief  justices  (spies  were  high  functionaries  at  that  time),  who  swiftly  informed 
Adam  Loftus,  then  Chancellor,  of  the  prey  he  had  set  for  him.  The  baron 
hearing  his  guest  was  betrayed,  either  connived  at,  or  efiected,  his  escape  ;  but 
receiving  a  message  from  the  Chancellor  to  deliver  the  bishop  to  him  in  irons, 
such  was  his  terror  that  he  pursued  the  fugitive,  and  overtaking  him  at  Carrick- 
-on-Suir,  arrested,  and  delivered  him  up  with  his  own  hand.  And  needful  it 
was  for  him  to  do  so,  for  otherwise  his  head  would  give  ghastly  warning  to  all 
"  priest  harborers,"  from  the  summit  of  Dublin  Castle.  Threats,  tortures,  and 
offers  of  rewards,  were  in  turn  tried  on  O'Hurly,  but  tried  in  vain.  After  about 
a  year  of  imprisonment  and  torments  on  the  morn  of  Holy  Thursday,  ere  it  was 
yet  dawn,  he  was  hanged  outside  the  city  walls.    Terrible  retribution  for  the 
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act  of  that  otLer  archbishop  of  the  same  see,  Donchad  or  Donatus,  who  was 
first  to  recognise  the  spurious  title  of  Henry  II.  to  the  unfortunate  Kingdom  of 
Ireland. 

When  the  current  of  murder  ran  the  reddest,  there  pined  in  the  dungeons  of 
Dublin  Castle  a  kidnapped  youth — red  Hugh  O'Donnell — who  longed  for  the 
hill  sides  of  Tircounell  and  the  head  of  those  clans  that  followed  the  banner  of 
his  race.  There  was  a  Queen's  O'Donnell  in  his  stead,  who  exercised  false  sway 
under  a  perjured  title.  But  well  the  young  chief  knew,  that  in  the  first  glance 
of  his  eye,  the  traitor's  hold  would  melt  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  summer 
sun.  Before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  made  good  his  escape  through  a 
sewer  to  the  Liffey,  thence  to  the  Wicklow  mountains,  where  one  of  his  com- 
rades perished  of  cold  and  hardship  ;  and  thence,  over  flood  and  field,  to  Dungan- 
non  Castle,  where  red  Hugh  O'Neil  was  already  meditating  vengeance  on  the 
accursed  foreigners.  Short  was  the  O'Donnell's  stay  to  recruit  his  wasted 
strength.  He  hied  him  to  Tircounel,  where  high  festival  and  rejoicing  greeted 
the  rightful  chief,  who  was  at  once  invested  with  his  wand  of  chieftaincy.  They 
who  harbored  the  English  and  countenanced  the  "  Queen's  O'Donnell,"  soon  felt 
the  edge  of  his  steel,  and,  in  a  single  campaign,  not  a  traitor  was  left  within  the 
broad  borders  of  TirconuelL  The  Deputy  and  Council,  then  so  busy  in  murder- 
ing the  priests  of  Munster,  did  not  find  it  an  easy  mattejT  to  make  shire  land  of 
Tirowen  and  Tirconuell,  while  the  flags  of  the  "Red  Hand"  and  the  O'Donnell 
waved  above  them  ;  and  many  a  time  did  the  bo.nnsr  of  England  go  down  by 
the  Blackwater  and  Lough  Swilly.  After  years  of  raid  and  rout  and  vengeance, 
done  on  disloyal  chieftains  ;  after  a  truce  or  two,  and  battles  fatal  to  the 
Queen,  her  forces,  greatly  augpiented  of  late,  under  command  of  Baguall,  met 
those  of  Tirowen  and  Tirconuell,  led  by  their  princely  chiefs,  at  Beal-an-atha- 
buidhe,  near  Portmore.  O'Neil  had  vengeance  of  his  own  to  wreak  that 
day,  and  O'Donnell  burned  to  brand  on  the  Queen's  minions  the  indignity 
her  jailors'  fetters  had  marked  on  his  youthful  limbs.  The  armies  clashed,  and 
fierce  and  hot  was  the  encounter.  Bagnall  fell,  his  host  was  utterly  routed,  and 
left  some  thousands  dead  on  the  field.  Tirowen  and  Tirconuell  now  owned  no 
stranger  lord,  and  their  rightful  chieftains  held  high  festival  in  their  ancient 
halls,  and  their  rightful  clergy  ministered,  in  church  and  abbey,  of  the  ancient 
faith. 

On  O'Donnell's  return  home,  Hugh  of  Tirowen  marched  7,000  men  across  the 
Pale  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Cross  in  Tipperary.  Small  fear  was  there 
that  any  pimping  chief  justice  would  spy  the  prelates  in  his  train.  At  the 
Holy  Cross  he  met  James  Fitz  Thomas,  whom  he  created  the  Desmond.  The 
real  object  of  O'Neil's  visit  was,  to  inspire  the  Munster  chiefs,  who  were  then 
making  feeble  head  in  the  fastnesses  of  Muskery,  under  the  lead  of  O'Neil's 
Desmond  and  McCarty  More.  But  Tirowen  needed  her  good  swords  to  defend 
her  own  borders,  and  Munster  was  left  to  its  fate  and  the  tender  mercies  of  Sir 
George  Carew.  Sad  fate  surely,  this !  for  Sir  George  was  of  the  true  stamp  of 
a  British  civilizer.  When  baMed  on  the  field,  craft  and  falsehood  did  for  him 
instead.  The  "  Sugan  Earl,"  as  he  with  great  unction  styles  the  Desmond, 
repeatedly  defeated  his  armies  and  burned  his  castles.  Having  tried  all  means 
to  endeavor  to  persuade  the  Earl's  Irish  followers  to  betray  him,  he  had  recourse 
to  this  notable  expedient.  When  the  fortunes  of  tlie  Earl  waned,  he  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  Dermond  O'Connor,  Avho  was  married  to  his  sister.  Carew 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Earl,  in  which  he  congratulated  him  on  his  returning 
loyalty  and  besought  him,  that  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he  would  bring  him 
O'Connor,  either  living  or  dead.  The  letter,  as  it  was  intended,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  O'Connor,  who  was  so  enraged  at  what  he  supposed  treason,  that  he 
contrived  to  get  the  Earl  into  his  hands,  and  kept  him  in  one  of  his  strongholds 
in  chains.  Sir  George,  indeed,  says  in  his  "  Pacata  Hibernia,"  that  the  whole  plot 
was  coiicocted  between  him  and  O'Connor,  through  the  management  of  Lady 
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Margaret,  O'Connor's  wife.  He  was  afterwards  rescued,  and  O'Connor's  castle 
of  Lyshin  was  sacked.  But  the  fortunes  of  Fitz  Thomas  do  not  concern  the 
subject  of  this  memoir. 

The  Spanish  auxiliaries,  so  long  expected  by  the  northern  chiefs,  and  promised 
by  the  King,  were  now  at  last  prepared  to  embark.  Unfortunately  for  Spain 
and  Ireland,  the  command  of  this  force  was  conferred  on  Don  Juan  d'Aguila. 
The  Irisli  chiefs  urged  the  necessity  of  secrecy  and  despatch,  and  above  all  in- 
sisted upon  the  landing  being  effected  in  the  north,  where  a  junction  could  be 
formed  too  formidable  to  be  attacked,  and  where  th.e  allied  armies  might  become 
accustomed  to  each  other  and  their  respective  discipline  and  mode  of  warfare. 
These  reasons  would  seem  to  leave  no  choice  to  the  Spanish  commander.  His 
own  safety  and  that  of  his  command,  as  well  as  the  exigencies  of  the  object  in 
view,  alike  demanded  it.  Yet  was  he  not  alone  indifterent  to  these  considerar 
tions,  but,  either  through  treachery  or  vanity,  or  perhaps  both  combined,  he  so 
conducted  his  operations  that  it  was  thoroughly  known,  not  only  to  Sir  George 
Carew,  but  to  the  English  Council,  that  his  destination  was  Kinsale.  So  satis- 
fied were  both  of  his  intention,  that  they  concentrated  a  force  of  over  four  thou- 
sand men  near  that  town. 

All  this  time  the  northern  chiefs  were  not  informed  of  D'Aguila's  purpose. 
They  were  not  even  aware  that  the  expedition  was  prepared.  They  heard 
nothing  from  or  of  Don  Juan,  until  he  arrived  at,  and  was  surrounded  in,  Kin- 
sale.  On  his  first  landing  he  took  possession  of  DunUuy,  the  castle  of  Kinsale, 
and  the  islands  in  the  Bay,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain.  'J'o  this  his  ope- 
rations were  confined.    He  then  suddenly  shut  himself  up  in  the  town. 

When  the  news  reached  the  northern  princes,  although  conscious  of  the 
fatality  of  Don  Juan's  course  and  the  desperate  position  in  which  he  was  placed, 
they  flew  at  once  to  his  assistance.  By  unexampled  marches  in  mid-winter,  they 
made  their  way  south.  The  President  attempted  to  intercept  O'Neil,  and  sent 
a  large  force  to  oppose  him.  A  sudden  frost  enabled  O'Neil  to  traverse  the 
mountains  in  the  north  of  Tipperary,  and  both  chiefs  arrived  together  before 
Kinsale,  in  sight  of  the  English  camp.  An  engagement  was  precipitated  by 
misdirection  or  mischance,  only  the  second  day  after  a  forced  march  of  near  three 
hundred  miles.  It  occurred  at  break  of  day,  and  only  half  the  Irish  forces  were 
engaged,  when  a  rout  took  place  in  the  contusion  and  darkness.  O'Donncll  took 
no  part  in  the  action  ;  and  such  was  his  chagrin,  and  indignation  at  Don  Juan's 
conduct  and  inactivity  during  the  combat,  that  he  took  advantage  of  the  presence 
of  a  Spanish  brig  then  in  the  harbor,  to  embark  for  Spain  and  impeach  Don  Juan 
before  the  King.  He  left  his  brother  in  command  and  proceeded  on  his  way, 
never  alas !  to  return. 

Both  armies  reached  the  north  in  safety,  and  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by 
the  name  of  O'Xeil,  that  it  was  left  to  him  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  he 
would  accept  pardon  and  a  coronet  from  the  English  Queen. 

D'Aguila  at  once  surrendered  not  only  Kinsale  but  the  other  fortifications 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Irish  chiefs.  The  castle  of  Dunbuy  had,  how- 
ever, a  small  garrison  of  Irishmen  who  refused  to  surrender.  The  desperate 
defence  made  by  this  little  band,  and  the  savage  ferocity  that  marked  the  sack 
of  the  place,  are  unexampled  in  history. 

And  here  ended  the  liberty  of  Ireland,  her  nationhood  and  her  name.  But 
ere  the  closing  scene,  indeed  before  his  coronet  was  given  to  O'Neil,  Elizabeth 
was  called  to  her  last  account,  and  James  of  Scotland  had  mounted  her  throne. 

Early  in  James'  reign  (1610),  Geoffi-ey  Keating  returned  to  Ireland.  War  and 
fagots  had  then  given  place  to  facile  judges  and  suborned  juries,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  that  renowned  casuist.  Sir  John  Davies.  By  this  time  Keating  was  forty 
years  of  age,  twenty-three  of  which  were  spent  in  a  foreign  college,  most  likely 
Salamanca.  Other  places  are  mentioned,  but  the  great  probability  is,  that  he 
studied,  and,  as  it  is  asserted,  taught,  at  Salamanca  ;  for  the  intercommanication 
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with  Spain  at  that  time  was  more  frequent  than  with  France.  Spain  was,  in 
fact,  the  principal  refuge  for  the  exiled  Irish,  and  his  opportunities  for  preserving 
his  practical  knowledge  of  his  native  tongue,  were  far  greater  there  than  elsewhere 
out  of  Ireland.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  he  there,  Irora  time  to  time,  received 
old  manuscripts  from  bards  and  shannachies,  who  shared  the  flight  of  the  O'Don- 
nell  or  followed  him  into  exile.  This  would  account  in  some  degree  for  the 
general  accuracy  of  his  history,  for  we  are  told,  that  in  his  researches  through 
Connaught  and  Ulster,  the  bards  who  had  stolen  to  the  hills  to  live  with  wild 
beasts,  repulsed  him,  as  owning  a  strange  name  and  belonging  to  the  race  of 
the  hungry  undertakers  who  'then  preyed  on  the  green  fields  of  their  inheritance. 

Although  James  had  in  1607  revived  Elizabeth's  conformity  act,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Catholics  of  Munster,  at  least  in  that  part  under  the  sway 
of  the  Ormonds,  suffered  any  actual  persecution.  Indeed,  so  far  back  as  1602, 
Sir  George  Carew  held  an  assize  at  Limerick,  Cashel  and  Clonmell,  where  he  did 
vengeance  on  the  restive  of  these  parts  whom  he  could  lay  hands  on.  But  he 
found  that  a  great  number  had  fled  to  the  Ormonds,  two  baronies  in  North 
Tipperary  ;  and  meeting  the  Earl  of  Ormond  at  Clonmell,  he  did  move 
him  "  to  go  with  him  into  these  parts  to  assize  them  at  his  leisure  there.  But 
*'  the  Earl  did  entroate  him  to  satisfie  himselfe  concerning  that  busines,  for  he 
would  undertake  it."  He  did  not  undertake  it,  however,  and  the  great  pacifi- 
cator thus  communes  in  that  regard  :  "  which  I  thinke  had  beene  immediatelie 
performed  had  not  the  immature  deathe  of  his  most  vertuous  lady  (the  lamenta- 
ble tydings  whereof  v/ere  brought  to  him  at  Clonmell,  oppressing  his  aged  heart 
with  immeasurable  sorrow)  caused  the  same  for  a  time  to  be  deferred." 

Immediately  on  Keating's  return  he  was  appointed  curate  to  the  very  rever- 
end Eugene  Duhy,  in  his  native  parish.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  his  ministry, 
as  he  was  proceeding  to  vest  himself,  the  vicar  requested  him  to  delay  mass. 
After  some  time  he  asked  the  cause,  and  was  informed  it  was  to  accommodate 
a  wealthy  family  who  had  not  yet  arrived.  He  refused  to  sanction  this  practice, 
and  proceeded  with  the  sacrifice.  He  was  glad  to  learn  thereafter,  that  the 
family  were  of  his  own  kindred,  who  took  good  care  to  be  punctual  in  future. 
How  long  he  continued  fulfilling  the  duties  of  the  ministry  in  Tubrid,  we  are  not 
informed.  His  fame  as  a  preacher  extended  far,  and  numerous  and  even  fash- 
ionable audiences  gathered  to  hear  him.  The  building  of  the  church  at  Tubrid 
engaged  his  care,  and  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  this  labor  must  have 
extended  over  years.  He  also  wrote  during  his  mission  a  theological  treatise, 
called  "EochairSgiath  anAifrinu,"  a  Key  to  the  Shield  of  the  Mass,  a  work  it  is 
said  of  rare  merit.  He  wrote  at  the  same  time,  a  treatise  on  practical  piety, 
called  "  Tri  BirGhaoithe  anBhals,"  the  Three  Winged  Shafts  of  Death.  These 
works  are  not  translated,  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  would  be  valuable  acces- 
sions to  the  description  of  literature  to  which  they  belong.* 


*  Besides  the  works  mentioned  in  the  text. 
Doctor  Keating  has  left  a  great  many  lyrical 
compositions  of  considerable  merit.  They  are 
distinguished  above  the  productions  of  his  time 
by  simplicity  and  purity  of  style.  They  all 
breathe  of  the  writer's  intense  devotion  to  Ire- 
land, her  language,  her  traditions  and  her  histo- 
ry. They  are  scattered  through  the  miscellaneous 
manuscripts  which  yet  abound  in  Ireland.  One 
is  selected  for  publication  here;  simple,  beauti- 
ful and  brimfull  of  tenderness,  as  an  example  of 
the  Doctor's  powers  and  taste  in  this  species  of 
composition.  It  is  an  address  to  a  letter  he  had 
just  written  to  some  friend  in  Ireland,  from  his 
retreat  at  Salamanca.  Here  is  the  poem.  It  is 
beaded — 


Slan  le  h-Eeinx — Farewell  to  Ireland. 

Mo  bheannacht  leat  a  scribhlnn 
Go  h-inis  aoibbinn  Ealga  ; 
Is  truagh !  nach  leur  damh  a  bcanna 
Gidh  gnath  a  d-teanna  dearga. 

Slan  da  h-uaisle 's  d'a  h-oireacht, 
Slan  go  ro  blieacht  d'a  clcirchibh, 
Slan    da  bantrachtp.ibh  caoine 
Slan  d'asaoithibh  le  h-eigsibh. 

Mo  shlan  d'a  maghaibh  mine, 
Slan  fa  mhile  d"a  a  cnocaibh, 
Mo  chion  d'on  te  ta  inte, 
Slan  da  linntlbh  a  s  d'a  a  lochaibh. 
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liar]  not  liis  missionary  labors  been  interrupted,  the  probability  is,  that 
•*  Keating's  History  "  never  would  have  been  written.  The  duties  of  the  priest 
would  not  allow  the  necessary  leisure  to  the  historian.  The  circurastances  that 
compelled  his  flight  are  variously  related.  One  version  is,  that  in  a  sermon 
fashionably  attended,  he  so  severely  reproved  a  certain  vice,  that  a  Mrs.  Moklar, 
a  dashing  beauty,  resented  it  as  a  personal  exposure  of  her  criminal  levity. 
Burning  v/ith  rage,  she  flew  to  the  President,  who  was  one  of  her  admirers,  and 
invoked  at  his  hands  the  vengeance  of  the  "  conformity  act."  Another  version 
is,  that  while  he  was  absent  in  search  of  materials  for  his  history,  a  squire  of  his 
neighborhood  seduced  the  daug-hter  of  a  parishioner,  whom  Keating  denounced 
unsparingly  on  his  return,  and  thus  incurred  the  peril  of  the  law. 

That  which  is  certain  is,  he  fled.  It  is  equally  certain,  he  was  protected  from 
the  blood-hounds  of  the  law.  Fidelity  among  the  Irish  people  is  a  virtue  often 
sorely  tested  and  never  found  wanting.  This  and  this  alone  accounts  for  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  he  accomplished  under  circumstances  of  so  much  peril. 
"  British  civilization,"  though  it  had  then  made  rapid  strides,  did  not  reach  that 
acme  of  perfection  in  espionage  it  has  since  attained.  The  forests  were  large, 
and  in  many  instances  inaccessible,  and  filled  with  bold  outlaws  whom  nothing 


Blan  d'a  coiltibh  fa  thorthaibh, 
61an  fus  d'a  corraidhaibh  iasfich, 
Blan  d'a  mointibh  a's  d'a  bantaibh, 
Blaa  fos  d'a  rathaibh  a's  d  a  riasgaibh. 

Slan  o"m  chroidhe  d'a  cuantaibh, 
Slan  fos  d'a  tuarthaibh  troina, 
Soi-aidli  d'atulchaibh  aonaich* 
Slau  uaim  d'a  craobhaibb  croma. 

Gidb  gnatb  a  foirne  fraocbdba 
Ann  inis  naomhtba  neamhochd 
Siar  tar  dhromchladhuibh  na  dileann 
Beir  a  scribinu  mo  Bbcannacht. 

Trans  LATiox. 

My  blessing  witb  thee,  letter, 
To  beauty-fretted  Erinn  ; 
Would  I  could  see  her  highlands 
Though  crimson  dyes  oft  wearing. 

Fond  blessings  to  her  nobl«9, 
And  priesthood  holy,  fonder, 
Her  maidens  and  her  sages 
Who  o'er  her  pages  ponder. 

Best  wishes  to  her  truest, 
Her  blue  of  bluest  mountains, 


My  love  to  those  within  her, 
Her  lakes  and  linns  and  fountains. 

Her  woods  with  berries  drooping, 
Her  sparkling  pools  with  fishes, 
llor  moors  and  meadows  greenest. 
To  these  my  teeming  wibhes. 

My  heart's  b'?st  memories  to  her 
Broatl  bays  and  surest  harbors, 
Her  yellow  harvest  bending. 
Her  songs  in  blending  arbors.* 

Though  pa!;sionate  the  people 
In  the  saints'  moetest  island, 
Athwart  the  billows  reariiig 
My  Messing  bear  to  Ireland. 

The  "farewell"'  is  published  In  Hardiman's 
Minstrelsy,  vol.  2,  with  a  translation  by  Mr. 
Dal  ton. 

Tha  translation  here  given  is  literal,  or  at 
least  as  nearly  so  as  is  compatible  with  the  meas» 
ure,  ry  thm,  and  structure  of  the  original,  which 
are  all  preserved.  There  are  in  both  original 
and  translation,  the  exact  same  number  of  lines, 
rhymes,  feet  and  syllables,  an  identity  which 
had  for  its  object  to  give  an  idea  of  the  complex 
structure  of  Irish  verse. 


*  "Tulchaibh  aonaich.'' — The  translation  of 
this  line,  "  Her  songs  in  blending  arbor?,"  is  a 
departure  from  the  literalness.  if  the  word  be 
allowable,  otherwise  preserved  throughout,  for 
the  words  mean  "Fair  meetings.'"  "By  "fair 
meetings,"  as  used  by  the  poet,  we  are  not  to 
understand  the  crowd  of  buyers  and  sellers  and 
idlerfi  congregated  at  a  fair," but  conferences  of 
the  bards,  which  were  usual  at  stated  times,  and 
continued  nearly  to  our  own  time.  The  trans- 
lator has  seen  a'song  of  a  Munster  bard,  of  the 
last  century,  written  to  commemorate  one  of 
these  poetic  festivities,  held  at  Croom.  in  the 
County  of  Limerick.  The  bards  met,  and  sang 
and  feasted  under  summer  foliage,  on  a  wood- 
liind  slope  overlooking  the  silver  Maig;  and  the 
poet  does  ample  justice  to  the  enchanting  loveli- 
uees  of  the  spot.   He  also  describes  the  festivity 


of  the  bards,  who  no  doubt  had  a  right  merry 
carouse,  such  as  Moore  sings  of— 

Delicious  days  of  whim  and  soul 
When  mingling  lore  and  laugh  together, 

We  leaned  the  book  on  pleasure's  bowl 
And  turned  the  leaf  with  folly  s  feather. 

It  was  this  description  of  the  Croom  meeting 
which  suggested  the  translation. 

The  Maig  has  tasked  the  genius  and  fired  the 
enthusiasm  of  more  than  one  of  the  children  of 
song.  Its  scenery  has  been  immortalized  by 
Gerald  Griffin,  the  truest,  most  sensitive  and 
tenderest  of  our  later  bards,  whose  pictures  of 
its  loveliness  are  as  glowing  as  his  imaglnstioa 
and  as  truthful  as  his  heart 
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but  an  army  would  dare  to  encounter.  And  notwitlistanding  the  devices  of 
artful  Cecil,"  the  country  then  lacked  that  noblest  institution  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  rural  police.  In  fact,  therefore,  he  might,  as  is  alleged,  have  written  or 
completed  the  history  in  Aherlow  woods,  now  one  of  the  loveliest  mountain  valleys 
in  Ireland.  The  glen  of  Aherlow,  as  the  place  is  called,  extends  along  the  north- 
ern base  of  the  Galtees,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  village  of  Bansha  to 
Galbally.  It  is  sheltered  at  the  north  by  the  low  range  of  the  Clan  William 
mountains.  It  was  theretofore  the  asylum  of Rebels,"  who  mayhap  had  thrice 
denied  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Elizabeth,  which,  on  one  occasion,  they  sorely 
rued,  for  they  received  a  friendly  visit  from  Carew  and  his  retinue  of  hangmen, 
the  object  and  achievement  of  which  he  thus  describes  : 

The  president  directed  his  forces  into  east  Clan  AVilliam,  and  harassing 
the  country,  killed  all  mankind  that  were  found  therein  ;  thence  we  came  into 
Arloghe  woods,  where  we  did  the  like,  not  leaving  behind  us  man  or  beast,  come 
or  cattle." 

Aherlow  was  accessible  from  the  Tubrid  side  through  the  gorges  of  the  Gal- 
tees, and  no  doubt  a  man  sentineled  as  Keating  must  have  been  by  the  fidelity 
of  his  people,  might  live  there  for  years,  not  only  in  safety  but  comparative 
comfort.  Nor  were  its  solitude  and  quiet  uusuited  to  the  labor  of  the  historian. 
There  is  no  good  reason  then  to  question  the  story  that  hallows  the  scene. 
The  tradition  has  long  survived  the  wood,  and  all  traces  of  the  hiding  place. 
The  rich  sheen  of  the  meadow  and  the  golden  hue  of  the  harvest  gladden  the  Glen 
of  Aherlow  now.  But  those  who  dwell  there,  love  to  recall  the  gloomy  memo- 
ries of  that  gloomy  time,  and  by  many  a  fireside  is  whispered  lowly  in  the  olden 
tongue  the  bloody  raid  of  Carew's  gallows  tree,  and  then,  more  loudly  and  ex- 
ultingly,  the  inviolability  of  Keating's  retreat.  This  fact"  has  become  the 
*'  genius  loci  "  or  spirit  of  the  spot,  and  even  though  we  could  dissipate  the  spell 
with  which  it  has  invested  that  lovely  vale,  where  so  oft  we  roamed  cxultiiig  in 
the  strife  and  freedom  we  had  fondly  hoped  for,  we  would  not  touch  with  dis- 
turbing hand  a  tradition  so  characteristic  of  those  mournful  times.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  truth,  and  we  hold  that  Doctor  Keating  either  wrote 
the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  "  Foras  feasa  ar  Erinn,"  in  the  woods  of  Aherlow. 
Being  unable  to  fix  the  date  of  Keating's  separation  from  his  duties  or  that  of 
the  commencement  of  his  history,  or  whether  he  ever  again  returned  to  the 
ministry,  we  shall  glance  briefly  at  the  history  of  his  iamily  from  his  time 
downward. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Sir  Edward  Everard  or  Fethard  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  John  Keating,  of  Nicholstown.  His  brother  Richard  Keating's 
daughter  was  married  to  Wall,  of  Coolnamuck,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Suir,  two 
miles  from  Carrick.  The  sole  male  representative  of  these  Keatings  died  at 
Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Cotemporaneous 
with  them  was  Michael  Keating,  of  Shanbally,  who  was  married  to  Lord  Dun- 
boyne's  sister.  John  Keating,  his  son,  was  married  to  Miss  Kearney,  of  Kap- 
pagh.  He  was  cotemporaneous  wnth  the  Doctor  and  his  nearest  relative.  This 
John  was  called  the  "  baron  "  and  "  knight  of  the  fleece."  He  had  issue  Michael, 
Maurice  and  Bryan.  Michael  married  the  sister  of  Lady  Ferrand,  and  left  issue 
one  son,  who  was  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin  ;  but  whether  he  left  any  issue 
we  cannot  say.  Maurice  married  Miss  Mandeville  of  Ballydine,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Suir,  above  Coolnamuck.  The  name  of  Mandeville  is  on  the  muster  roll 
of  William  of  Normandy  and  that  of  the  barons  of  Rumnymede,  and  in  the 
family  Ballydine  was  an  inheritance  for  600  years.  Whether  JVFaurice  Keat- 
ing has  left  any  male  issue,  we  cannot  say.  Bryan  Keating  was  married  to 
Ann,  the  daughter  or  grand-daughter  of  Roger  Sheehy,  of  Droracoloher.  He 
had  issue  J ohn,  Roger,  Henry,  William  and  George  Skeehy  Keating.  J ohn 
left  no  issue,  Roger  only  one  daughter,  the  late  Mrs.  Nixon,  of  the  county  of 
Meath.   Henry  married  a  Miss  Singer,  sister  of  the  fellow  of  that  name  of 
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Dublin  College.  He  joined  the  army  and  rose  rapidly.  He  commanded  the 
attack  on  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  ;  and  on  the  news  reaching  England,  was  made 
major-general.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
created  baronet,  and  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Bath.  He  died  recent- 
ly, and  lelt  two  sous,  James  Sheehy  Keating,  captain  in  the  guards,  and  Henry 
Sheehy  Keating,  M.  P.  for  Reading.*  This  gentleman  is  unquestionably  the 
truest  representative  of  the  family  now  living,  for  fame  speaks  him  fair  and 
faithful  to  the  kindly  and  generous  attributes  of  his  race.  George  left  one  son, 
Henry  George,  who  lately  lived  near  Mallow,  and  if  alive  is  perhaps  the  only 
male  representative  of  the  family  in  Ireland.  William,  the  youngest  of  these 
brothers,  fell  in  a  duel.  Bryan  Keating's  daughters,  Ann,  Jane,  Catharine  and 
Theodosia,  were  married — Jane  to  Mr.  Therry,  whose  eldest  son  is  now  jud^e  in 
Sidney  ;  C'atharine  to  Morgan  O'Dwyer,  of  Callen,  whose  eldest  son  is  John 
Keating  O'Dwyer,  of  Limerick,  and  Theodosia  to  Edward  Sheehy,  of  Ballin- 
tubber,  whose  eldest  son  is  Roger  Sheehy,  of  Liskennett,  county  Limerick. 

Robert  Keating  of  Garranlea,  claims  a  relationship  with  this  fahiily,  but  what 
it  is,  or  whether  he  has  any,  does  not  appear. 

Thus  there  seems  but  doubtful  conjecture,  that  there  is,  at  least  in  his  proper 
rahk  and  position,  one  representative  of  the  male  line  of  the  Keatings  in  Ireland. 
The  Doctor's  History,  after  all,  is  their  noblest  monument.  It  is,  in  truth, 
*'  perennius  a^re." 

But  what  is  stranger,  the  high  families  that  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Keatings  of  old,  are  nearly  extinct.  The  Everards  held  princely  sway  in  thtir 
feudal  liold  at  Fethard,  whose  walls,  yet  standing,  attest  its  strength  and  their 
grandeur.  The  last  of  this  race  was  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  died  in  1823. 
The  Mandavilles  are  seen  no,  more  at  Ballydine,  and  that  ancient  patrimony  has 
passed  away  from  the  name  for  ever.f  The  last  of  the  Kearnys  fell  in  a  duel  at 
Cashel  nearly  a  century  ago,  and  Coolnamuck  lately  passed  into  the  hands  of 
John  Sadlier,  the  suicide.  The  last  of  the  Dunboynes  was,  Bishop  Butler,  who 
abandoned  creed  and  crozier  to  take  a  wife  and  title.  He  is  buried  in  the 
old  Augustiuiau  Abbey,  in  Fethard.  His  monument  is  extremely  simple,  but 
extremely  beautiful.  It  is  a  mournful  record  of  his  times,  for  it  testifies  that  he 
repented  of  his  "  reformation,"  and  renounced  the  new  creed  and  title  on  the  bed 
of  death. 

Of  Doctor  Keating's  later  life  or  death,  no  record  remains,  except  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  old  ruins  at  Tubrid.  The  date,  as  will  be  seen,  in  the  copy 
given  below,  is  1644.  This  inscription  indicates  that  Doctor  Keating  was  never 
parish  priest,  for  the  designation  "  vicar"  is  added  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duhy  s 
name.    But  we  are  left  to  conjecture  whether  the  date  is  that  of  the  consecra- 


/ 

*  Honry  Sheehy  Keating  has,  since  the  above 
was  written,  been  appointed  Solicitor  General 
for  England. 

t  Tlie  first  of  this  famil}'-  that  settled  in  Ire- 
land, was  Sir  Philip  de  Mandeville.  lie  obtained 
large  grants  of  laud,  extending  nearly  from  Car- 
rick  to  Clonmell,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Suir, 
from  Henry  11.  The  castle  of  Ballydine,  built 
by  him,  was  the  residence  of  the  head  of  the 
house  for  over  six  hundred  years.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  Thomas  Mandeville. 
bein;^  himself  childless,  and  at  variance  with  his 
brother  James  of  Yesterland.  sold  Ballydine  to 
John  Scott,  then  Solicitor  General,  and  after- 
wards Earl  of  Clonmell.  Tohim  also  he  disposed 
of  Orchardstown  and  Cahirclough,  estates  held 
In  right  of  his  v/ife,  dauglit^er  of  James  Hackett 
of  Chibs  Court.  His  representatives  are  James 
Hackett  Mandeville  of  Ballyquirkeen,  and  his 
nephew,  also  James. 


Another  branch  of  the  family  is  represented 
by  the  Reverend  Nicholas  Herbert  Mandeville, 
of  Balleyna  Castle,  on  the  Auuer,  near  Clonmell. 

Thomas  of  Orchardstown,  cousin  of  his  name- 
sake, the  disinheritor  of  Ballydine,  also  married 
to  one  of  the  Hacketts,  left  issue  Francis  of  New 
Castle,  and  James,  who  adopted  his  mother  3 
name  and  the  arms  of  her  family.  He  entered 
the  East  India  service  and  rose  to  high  rank.  A 
large  family  now  inherit  his  name  and  fortunes 
in  the  East.  Mary  Hackett,  the  sister  of  Major 
General  Hackett  and  F.  Mandeville  of  New  Cas- 
tle, WHS  married  to  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  the 
above  James  Mandeville  of  Yesterland,  whose 
issue  were  John,  the  father  of  James,  jnn.,  and 
James  H.  Mandeville  of  Ballyqv  irkeen.  The 
latter  is  married  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Daniel 
O  Mahony  of  Kilbenny,  by  whom  he  has  a  large 
family. 
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tion  of  the  churcli  or  of  the  inscription.  If  the  latter,  then  it  may  be  possible 
that  Doctor  Keating  lived,  as  Mr.  O'Donovan  is  inclined  to  believe,  until  1650. 
Otherwise  it  is  undoubted  that  he  was  dead  in  1644,  for  beyond  all  question  he 
was  dead  when  the  inscription  was  written,  although  by  some  incompreheusible 
mode  of  reasoning,  the  author  of  the  life  prefixed  to  Halliday's  translation  con- 
cludes, that  the  request  to  pray  for  his  soul  and  those  of  the  others,  whose  bodies 
lay  buried  in  the  church,  was  conclusive  proof  that  he  was  then  living. 

We  are  informed  that  the  church  was  built  by  "  leave  of  Parliament,"  and  this 
•'"leave"  must  have  been  obtained  in  the  early  part  of  Charles  I.'s  reign;  and 
assuredly  the  church  must  have  been  finished  before  1644,  when  Cromwell's 
generals  were  desolating  the  north  with  sword  and  flame ;  and  when  that  desola- 
tion surged  in  blood  over  the  devoted  fields  of  Tipperary,  it  left  the  church  in 
Tubrld,  like  other  churches,  a  blackened  ruin.  For  a  time,  between  44  and  46, 
Cromwell's  banditti  were  checked  by  the  band  of  Owen  Roe  O'Neal.  Once  again 
the  flag  of  the  red  hand  dawned  on  the  gladdened  fields  of  Tirowen  and  the 
flood  of  the  Blackwater.  He  met  Munroe  at  Benburb,  and  with  a  force^nferior 
in  numbers  to  that  general's  veterans,  utterly  routed  him.  Munroe's.  retreat 
was  a  flight,  and  he  left  nearly  four  thousand  of  his  "  roundheads  "  dead  on  the 
field.  O'Neil  was  preparing  to  pursue  him,  when,  fatal  order  !  he  received  tlie 
Nuncio's  commands  to  repair  to  Kilkenny.  In  1647  or  8,  he  was  marching  at 
the  head  of  the  confederate  army  in  pursuit  of  Cromwell,  then  on  his  way  to 
Clonmell,  when  at  Tandaragee  the  bowl  of  the  assassin  laid  in  death  this  last 
hope  of  Erin.  Had  Doctor  Keating  lived  in  these  times,  he  would  leave  some 
record  of  the  ruin  that  swept  over  Munster. 

In  his  preface,  he  says  that  he  was  then  an  old  man.  In  the  manuscript  copy 
from  which  the  following  translation  has  been  made,  and  for  which  the  trans- 
lator is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Michael  Sheehan,  now  of  New  York,  and 
late  of  Kanturk,  Co.  Cork,  Ireland,  a  postscript  is  appended,  dated  1629.  This 
date  clearly  establishes  1570  as  that  of  his  birth,  which  would  leave  him  then 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  too,  that  Mr.  Sheehan 's 
manuscript  is  very  old,  and  is  a  copy  of  the  original,  and  was  very  carefully  com- 
pared with  it.  It  has  been  traced  to  the  possession  of  the  Rev'd  Mr.  O'Keefe, 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  historian. 

In  closing  tliis  brief  and  uncertain  memoir,  let  us  be  permitted  to  hope,  that 
those  who  may  be  in  possession  of  authentic  records  relative  to  Doctor  Keating, 
will  communicate  the  same  to  some  person  who  can  use  it,  so  as  that  they  may 
fix  such  facts  and  dates  in  reference  to  the  great  historian  as  can  be  known. 

We  subjoin  the  Tubrid  inscription,  most  fervently  joining  in  the  prayer  it 
invokes. 

New  York,  July  Uh,  1857. 


INSCRIPTION. 

Orate  pro  animabus  Rev.  Patris  Eugenii  Duhuy,  vicarii  do  Tubrid,  et  D. 
Doctoris  Keating,  hujusce  sacelli  fundatorurn  necnon  et  pro  omnibus  aliis  tarn 
eacerdotibus  quam  laicis,  quorum  corpora  in  eodem  jacent. 

A.  D.  1644. 


Pray  for  the  souls  of  the  Reverend  Father  Eugene  Duhy,  vicar  of  Tubrid, 
and  the  learned  Doctor  Keating,  the  founders  of  this  church ;  and  also  fcr 
those  of  all  others,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  whose  bodies  are  therein  interred. 

A.  D.  1644. 


THE   ''D  I  0  N-B  H  R  0  L  L  AC  H;^' 

OR, 

PREFACE  OF  DR.  KEATING.^ 


"Whoever  sets  before  Mm  tlie  task  of  inquiring  into  and  inves- 
tigating the  history  and  antiquities  of  any  country,  ought  to  adopt 
the  mode  that  most  clearl}^  explains  its  true  state,  and  gives  the 
most  correct  account  of  its  inhabitants.  And,  because  1  have  un- 
dertaken to  write  and  publish  a  History  of  Ireland,  I  deem  my- 
Belf  obliged  to  complain  previously  of  some  of  the  wrongs  and 
acts  of  injustice  practiced  towards  its  inhabitants,  as  well  towards 
the  Old  Gauls  ^  (Anglo-Irish),  who  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
country  for  more  than  four  cantaries  since  the  English  invasion, 
as  towards  the  Gaels,'  who  have  owned  it  for  nearly  three  thou- 


*  Dr.  Keating  styles  his  prelimi- 
nary discourse  "  Dion  -  bhrollach," 
[Deen-vrollagh,)  a  compound  term, 
meaning,  literally,  "  a  guard  for  the 
breast."  It  may  be  here  translated 
either  "  van-guard"  or  "  breast-work." 
Our  author  was  fond  of  such  compound 
titles.  Thus  he  styles  his  history 
"  Foras-Feasa  ar  Erinn,"  i.e.,  "a  historic 
knowledge  of  Eri,"  a  terra  compound- 
ed of  Foras,  history,  and  Fios,  knowl- 
edge. His  cleverest  and  most  care- 
fully-written work,  which  he  composed 
in  defence  of  his  national  religion,  he 
called  the  "  Eochair-Sciath  an  Aifrinn," 
{Oghir-Skeeah  an  Affrinn,)  i.  e.,  "  The 
key-shield  of  the  Mass  ;"  meaning  there- 
by, an  explanatory  defence  of  the  Holy 
vSacrifice. 

'  Gauh. — The  Irish  designated  the 
earlier  Anglo  Norman  and  British 
invaders  that  had  settled  amongst 
"  Sen-Ghaill,"  {Shan-GIwill),  i.  e.  "  Old 
Gauls"  or  "  strangers."  Tliese  settlers 
were  also  called  "  Strongbow^nians," 
from  their  leader,  Richard  de  Clare, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Strigul,  who 
had  received  the  nickname  of  "  Strong- 
bow,"  from  his  expertiiess  in  archery. 
These  early  colonists  soon  adopted  the 


manners  and  habits  of  the  Irish,  with 
whom  they  quickly  amalgamated,  and 
they  became,  as  the  English  writers  of 
the  day  said  of  them,  "  ipsis  Hibernis 
Hiberniores"  i.e.,  more  Irish  than  the 
Irish  themselves.  A  marked  distinction 
was  therefore  made  between  them  and 
the  « Nuadh-Ghaill"  {No-ghom),  or 
later  invaders.  They  never  called 
themselves  "  Sasanaigh,"  or  Saxons, 
nor  was  that  hated  term  ever  applied 
to  them  by  the  natives.  Tlicy  are  al- 
ways styled  either  "  Brethnaigh"  [Breh- 
nigh),  i.  e.,  Britons  or  Gauls,  as  here. 
The  term  '-Gall"  or  "Gaul"  was  not  given 
to  them  as  a  generic  name,  thougli  the 
vast  majority  of  them  were,  in  truth, 
Gallo-Normans  by  descent.  They  were 
so-called,  merely,  because  they  were 

strangers."  Thus  we  shall  see  the 
Irish  calling  the  Scandinavian  sea- 
rovers,  "  Finn-Ghaill"  and  "  Dubh- 
Ghaill,"  {Doo-ghoill) ,  I  e.,  Fair  and 
Black  Strangers,"  though  tliey,  cer- 
tainly, were  not  of  the  Gallic  nation. 

^  Gael. — In  more  ancient  Irish 
manuscripts,  this  word  is  found  writ- 
ten "  Gaedal,"  or,  with  the  aspiration, 
"  Gaedhal."  It  is  now  universally  spell- 
ed "  Gaodhal,"  for  the  moderns,  by  a 
[IT] 
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sand  years.  For  there  is  no  historian  that  has  written  upon  Ire- 
land, since  the  event  jnst  mentioned,  who  docs  not  strive  to  vilify 
and  calumniate  both  the  Anglo-Irish  colonists  and  the  Gaelic 


corrupt  iDnovation,  always  replace  the 
"  ae"  of  the  ancients  by  "ao."  Throug-h- 
out  this  work,  the  form  "  Gael,"  shall  be 
used  in  translating  the  word,  wherever 
it  is  used  in  a  national  or  generic  sense. ' 
It  has  been  received  into  the  English 
language  under  this  latter  form,  which 
represents  pretty  nearly  its  modern 
pronunciation.  The  editor  rejects  the 
form  "  Gadelian,"  because  it  disguises 
the  diphthong  "  ae,"  which  he  considers 
an  essentially  radical  element  of  the 
word,  while  it  does  not  at  all  add  to  the 
facility  of  its  pronunciation  in  English. 
He  thinks  the  name  of  kindred  origin 
with  "  Gaetulus,"'  or  "  Gaetuli,"  a  name 
by  which  a  nation  of  northern  Africa 
was  designated  by  the  Romans. 

This  is  the  true  national  or  generic 
name  of  that  portion"  of  the  great  Celtic 
family,  which  inhabits  both  the  Scottish 
highlands  and  Ireland.  The  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  introduced  into  English 
has  misled  many  learned  inquirers  into 
comparative  etymology,  leading  them 
to  fancy  that  it  had  some  relationship 
with  the  word,  "  Gallus,"  or  "  Gaul," 
other  than  that  of  most  total  opposition. 
To  add  to  the  errors  already  broached 
upon  the  subject.  Dr.  O'Brien,  in  re- 
marking on  the  letter  "  a,"  in  his  Irish 
Dictionary,  has  devoted  a  large  space  to 
proving  that  these  two  most  antagonis- 
tic words,  "  Gaedhal"  or  Gael,  and 
"  Gall."  or  Gaul,  were  originally  de- 
rived from  the  same  source,  and  had 
been  in  the  beginning  applied  to  one 
people.  His  object  in  this  forced,  and,  I 
am  sorry  to  think,  wilfully  deceitful  at- 
tempt, was,  apparently,  to  supjiort  some 
of  the  wild  etymological  fantasies  of 
General  Yallanccy,  and  antiquarians  of 
his  school.  Though  the  Doctor's  reasons 
are  beneath  criticism,  and  perfectly 
ridiculous  to  any  one  who  knows  even 
a  little  of  the  Gaelic  language,  in  which 
the  words  are  as  hostile  to  each 
other  as  friend  is  to  foe,  or  as  black  is 
to  white,  or  as  any  two  terms  can  possi- 
bly be  ;  still,  I  am  induced  to  notice 
his  imposition  hero,  by  the  fact  that  he 


has  thereby  misled  some  really  learned 
and  truth-seeking  writers,  'both  at 
home  and  on  the  Continent.  Moore 
quotes  him  as  an  authority  upon  what 
he  calls  the  adventitious  letters  interpo- 
lated by  the  Irish  Bards.  The  learned 
Thierry  has  been  led  by  him  to  suppose 
that  "Gallus,"  /'  Celta,"  "  Gaul,"  &c., 
and  Gaedhal"  or  "  Gael,"  were  but  dia- 
lectic variations  of  the  same  original 
appellation.  As  a  basis  for  his  assump- 
tion, Dr.  O'Brien  makes  the  following 
assertion,  which,  after  his  own  etymo- 
logical researches,  he  must  have  known 
to  be  unfounded.  .Having  remarked 
upon  that  property  of  the  Gaelic  tongue, 
by  which  no  two  or  more  vowels  coming 
together  can  form  distinct  syllables,  he 
goes  on  to  say  :  "  For  which  reason  oui 
bards  or  versificators,  who  frequently 
wanted  to  stretch  out  words,  by  mul- 
tiplying their  syllables,  according  to 
the  exigency  of  their  rhymes,  devised 
the  method  of  throwing  in  between 
the  two  vowels  an  adventitious  conso- 
nant (generally  a '  d'  or  *  g'  aspirated 
by  '  h'),  in  order  to  stretch  and  di- 
vide the  two  vowels  into  two  different 
syllables.  As  this  consonant  was  "  quite 
foreign  to  the  natural  frame  of  the 
word,  so  it  entirely  corrupted  and  dis- 
guised its  radical  form  and  structure." 

Now,  J  deny  that  our  bards  did  de- 
vise any  such  method  for  '•'  stretching 
out  their  rhymes,"  and  I  challenge  ex- 
amples, from  any  correctly-written 
manuscript,  that  will  show  that  the 
letters  he  would  style  adventitious  do 
not  belong  either  to  the  radical  frame 
of  the  word,  or  to  its  re<xu!ar  gram- 
matical infection.  The  proof  that  the 
letters  are  not  adventitious  may  easily 
be  had,  by  comparing  the  words  in 
which  they  occur  with  their  cognate 
terms  in  other  Indo-European  dialects  ; 
in  some  one  of  which  the  l(.^tters,  mor- 
tified or  silenced  in  Irish,  will  ever  be 
found  fully  sounded.  The  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  these  aspirations  or  silenc- 
ings  of  medial  and  final  letters,  were 
the  peculiar  mode  of  corruption  by 
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natives.  We  "have  proofs  of  this  in  the  accounts  given  bj  Cam- 
brensis,  Spenser,  Stanehurst,  Haniner,  Camden,  Barclay,  Morri- 
son, Davis,  Campion  and  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Gauls 


wbich  the  Gaels  dissimilated  their 
toug-ue  from  the  "  Lingua  prisca,"  or 
primitive  language  of  the  Japetian 
tribes  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Whether 
that  essential  difference  and  one  or  two 
other  minor  ones,  was  caused  by  either 
Semitic,  Uralian,  or  Finnish  admix- 
ture, is  a  question  that  well  merits 
the  investigation  of  the  comparative 
philologist.  It  would  favor  our  Phe- 
nician  theories,  did  these  peculiarities 
belong  altogether  to  the  Gaelic,  but 
they  pervade  the  whole  family  of  the 
tongues  called  Celtic. 

To  the  candid  etymologist,  the  reten- 
tion of  such  silent  letters,  in  the  written 
and  in  the  poetic  language,  will  not  seem 
to  be  innovations.  He  will  rather  consid- 
er it  a  proof  of  the  resistance  given  by  the 
Irish  ollamhs  and  bards  to  the  linguistic 
corruptions  of  the  vulgar.  For,  if  1  hese 
ollamhs  and  bards  did  innovate,  how 
is  it  that,  isolated,  as  they  undoubtedly 
were,  from  the  learned  of  the  world, 
they  always  chanced  to  hit  upon  the 
proper  radical  letter  that  should  be 
inserted  in  order  to  make  the  written 
word  correspond  in  outward  appear- 
ance with  its  Greek,  Latin,  or  San- 
scrit cogener  ?  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  these  ollamhs  and  bards,  whose 
education  was  purely  local  and  profes- 
Bional,  were  skilled  in  the  very  recent 
science  of  comparative  philology?  Are 
Vv-e  to  Ijelieve  all  that  the  venerable 
Keating  has  transcribed  for  us  of 
the  royal  schoolmaster,  Fenius  Farsa, 
and  of  that  uniS^ersal  savant,  Gaedal, 
son  of  Ethor  ?  And  yet  we  must 
either  do  that,  and  allow  a  knowledge 
of  comparative  philology  to  our  bards 
and  shanachies,-  of  which  the  most 
learned  amongst  modern  philologists 
might  feel  proud,  or  we  must  allow  that 
these  silent  and  aspirated  letters,  which 
pervade  the  whole  frame-work  of  the 
Gaelic  tongue,  are  not  adventitious. 
But,  it  is  much  easier  to  allow  that  these 
letters  were  pronounced  at  the  time, 
when  the  words  in  which  they  occur 
were  first  committed  to  writing,  and  that 


the  Ollamhs,  Druids  and  Bards  preserv- 
ed their  orthography  thus  unaltered, 
notwithstanding  the  changes  which  the 
spoken  language  underwent  from  popu- 
lar corruption.  This  is  no  place  to 
cite  many  examples  of  the  class  of 
words  I  mean  ;  for  such  I  refer  the ' 
reader  to  the  erudite  work  of  M.  Pictet, 
upon  the  Analogies  of  the  Sanscrit 
with  the  Celtic  tongues. 

Unluckily  for  Dr.  O'Brien's  assump- 
tion, the  cogener  of  the  word  we  spell 
"Gaedal,"  but  pronounce  "  Gael,"  is  still 
preserved  in  a  neighboring  Indo-Euro- 
pean language.  In  the  Cimbric  or  Kim- 
ric,  i.  e.  the  Welsh,the  Irish  or  Gaels,  are 
called  '-Guydhill,"  with  the  "dh"  as  fully 
pronounced  as  the  "  th"  in  the  English 
word  "  whither."  Now,  our  Cimbric 
neighbors  were  not  first  taught  our 
name  from  books.  They  must  have 
heard  our  forefathers,  when  first 
brought  into  contact  with  them,  call 
themselves  Gaedail  or  Guydhill,  sound- 
ing the  radical  "  d"  fulty.  Otherwise, 
they  would  not  have  known  that  such 
a  letter  existed  in  writing.  Their  own 
language  is  subject  to  all  the  aspira- 
tions and  mortifications  df  letters  that 
ours  is,  but  they  write  their  words  as 
pronounced,heedIess  of  radicals.  Hence, 
without  abiding  too  closely  to  the  date 
which  the  bards  give  as  the  time,  when 

' '  Jfiledh's  sons  first  heard  dread  Ocean 
His  music  beat  on  Erfs  shores," 

we  must  still  put  back  the  epoch,  when 
Gael  and  Cimber  met  in  western  Eu- 
rope, to  an  extremely  remote  period, 
that  is,,  to  some  period  when  the  "  d" 
was  fully  sounded  in  Gaedal.  That  it 
was  not  so  sounded,  when  our  Scottish 
kinsmen  of  Alba  left  us,  some  fourteen 
hundred  years  ago,  we  have  living  testi- 
mony. The  Highlander  aspirates  or 
silences  the  same  letters,  in  the  same 
words,  as  the  Munster-man.  It  hag 
taken  somo  thousand  years  and  odd 
centuries,  to  make  a  slight  diale  Hie  and 
euphonic  difference  between  Scotch  and 
Irish  Gaeiie.  It  must  have  taken  an- 
other, at  least,  equal  period  to  make  the 
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(English.),  who  have  treated  of  this  countrj.  So  that,  when  they 
Bpeak  of  the  Irish,  one  would  imagine  that  these  men  were  actuated 


wid3  difference  that  exists  bet-ween  the, 
nevertheless,  closely-allied  languages  of 
Wales  and  Ireland  This  one  example 
is,  in  itself,  irrefragable  evidence  that 
Gaedal  is  no  corruption  of  Gallus,even 
were  our  own  ollamhs  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject. If  the  natives  of  the  country, 
called  Gallia  by  the  Latins,  were  the 
same  as  the  Gael,  their  relationship 
must  be  proved  by  something  better 
founded  than  the  accident  by  which 
Gaedal  has  been  corrupted,  so  as  to  have 
a  faint  resemblance  in  sound  to  Gaul. 
In  the  common  Irish  this  day  spoken, 
'^Gael"  means  a  "kinsman,"  while 
"  Gall"  means  a  "  foreigner."  In  the 
"Welsh  and  the  Armoric  Breton,  also, 
**  Gall"  or  "  Gal  '  means  foreign.  In  the 
old  Anglo-Saxon,  its  kindred  term 
•*  Wallisc"  meant,  stranger ;  hence 
**  Welsh"  or  "  Wallisc"  came  to  be  ap- 

Elied  to  the  British  inhabitants  of  Cam- 
ria.  The  German  form  of  the  word 
"  Welsch"  means  foreign  also— Italy  is 
their  "Welschland"  or  "Foreigners' 
land."  The  word  is  seen  less  disguised 
in  the  name  of  the  "Walloon"  guards,  so 
famous  on  the  Continent,  and  in  that  of 
the  people  called  "  Walli."  But  why 
multiply  examples  ? 

Finding  thus  that  the  word  means 
foreign  in  all  the  langua^-es  where 
any  form  of  it  occurs,  the  editor  holds, 
until  further  proof  be  adduced  in  Sup- 
port of  the  cominon  opinion,  that  the 
ancient  Celtic  inhabitants  of  modern 
France  and  of  northern  Italy — the 
**  Gallia"  or  "  Welschland"  of  ancient 
Rome — did  never  call  themselves  Galli 
at  all,  but  that "  Gallus"  perhaps  mean- 
ing in  old  Latin  what  "  Gall"  means  in 
Gaelic,  and  what  the  word,  though  in 
more  disguised  costume,  means  in  every 
European  tongue  where  it  is  found,  the 
old  Itali  called  their  invaders  from  be- 
yond the  Alps  "  Galli,"  because  they 
were  "  Strangers  ;"  and  that  the  name 
continued  to  be  applied  to  the  people 
to  whom  it  had  been  most  particularly 
given,  after  it  had  lost  its  primitive  and 
more  extended  meaning.  So  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  "  AVallisc  ;"  its  English 
form,  "  Welsh,"  has  lost  its  more  gene- 


ral signification,  and  it  is  now  forced  as 
a  national  name  upon  the  Cimbri,  whe- 
ther they  will  have  it  themselves  or  not. 

The  editor  here  instances  a  few  of 
the  host  of  words  affected  by  the  same 
deliquescent  or  melting  influence  to 
which  this  radical  word  "  gaedal,"  which 
v,'SiS, perhaps,  more  anciently  "Gaedahfs," 
"Gaetulus,"  TairvXog  and  TaidvXog^ 
has  been  subjected,  viz :  "Amha"  and 
"  amhain,"  i.  p.,  a  river,  pronounced  vul- 
garly cw  and  owiji,  but  poetically  avva 
Sindavwin;  in  Latin,  "amnis."  "Aed- 
bar,"  i.  e.,  the  upper  air,  vulgarly  pro- 
nounced a^r,  poetically  azg,^a?v  in  Latin, 
"  aether  ;"  and  Greek.  KiOrjp.  "  Aeim- 
hinn,"  i.  e.,  pleamnt ;  vulgarly  pro- 
nounced eeng,  poetically  eevinn;  in 
Latin,  "amcenus."  "  Bodhar,"  i.  e.  deaff 
vulgarly  pronounced  bowr,  poetically 
boghur ;  in  Welsh,  "  byddar  ;"  and  in 
English  "  bother."  "  Cladhamh,"  i.  e.  a 
sword,  vulgarly  pronounced  cloive,  poet- 
ically clughuv ;  in  Latin,  "  gladiura  ;" 
and  in  English,  "  glaive."  "  Cumhar," 
i.  o.foam  or  a  tya7;e,vulgarly  pronounced 
coor,  poetically  cuvur  ;  in  Latin,  "  spu- 
ma ;"  and  in  Greek,  ^vfia.  "  Feighil," 
i.  e.  to  watch  or  guard,  vulgarly  pro- 
nounced file,  poetically  ftifil;  Latin, 
"vigilo."  "Gabhar,"  i.  e.  a  goat,  vulgar- 
ly pronounced  goiur,  poetically  guvur; 
Latin,  "caper.  " Medhon,"  i.  e.  the 
middle,  vulgarly  pronounced  medne, 
poetically  meghon  ;  Latin,  "  medium  ;" 
and  English,  "  middle."  Oghar,  i.  e. 
pallid,  vulgarly  pronounced  our,  poet- 
ically oghar  ;  Greek,  g)XP'^^-  "  Saeg- 
hal,"  i.  e.  an  age,  life,  vulgarly  pro- 
nounced saijl,  poetically  saighal ;  Latin, 
"  Saeculura."  "Samhail"  and  "amhail," 
i.  e.  like,  vulgarly  pronounced  soiuil  and 
o-u;//,  poetically  suvio'il  and  uvwil;  Lat- 
in, "  similis ;"  Greek,  ajia  and  o[j,og  ; 
and  English,  "  same  ;"  and  the  suffix, 
"some."  "Uabhan"  and  "uamhan,"  i.  e. 
fear,  vulgarly  pronounced  oon,  poeti- 
cally oomn  ;  Greek,  0O/3ov.  "  Umhal," 
i.  e.  humble,  vulgarly  pronounced  ool, 
poetically  ooval ;  Latin,  "humilis.'* 
Uadhach,  i.  e.  an  -udder,  vulgarly 
pronounced  oogh,  poetically  oohagh ; 
in  Greek,  ov^ap. 
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by  the  instinct  of  tlie  beetle  ;*  for  it  is  tlie  nature  of  this  animal,  when 
it  raises  its  head  in  the  summer,  to  flutter  about  without  stooping 
to  the  fair  flowers  of  the  meadow,  or  to  the  blossoms  of  the  gar- 
den, though  they  were  all  roses  and  lilies ;  it  bustles  hurriedly 
round,  until  it  meets  with  some  loathsome  ordure,  and  it  buries 
itself  therein ;  so  with  the  above-named  writers,  they  never  allude 
to  the  virtues  and  the  good  customs  of  the  old  Anglo-Irish  and 
Gaelic  nobility,  who  dwelt  in  Ireland  in  their  time ;  they  write 
not  of  their  piety  or  of  their  valor,  of  what  monasteries  they 
founded — -what  lands  and  endowments  they  gave  to  the  Charch 
— what  immunities  they  granted  to  the  ollamhs,^  or  learned  doc- 


In  fine,  this  list  might  be  extended 
to  a  much  greater  length,  did  space  al- 
low. Did  I  quote  monosyllabic  words, 
where  the  final  letters  are  silent  or 
mortified,  it  might  be  swelled  to  from 
six  hundred  to  a  thousand  radical 
words.  It  is  this  peculiar  tendency  of 
the  Celtic  vocal  organs  to  mortify  or 
silence  certain  letters,  that  caused  the 
great  number  of  silent  letters  found  in 
the  Celto-Latin  of  France,  that  is,  the 
modern  French — a  much  less  portion 
of  which  is  derived  directly  from  the 
Komans  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  editor  has  dwelt  longer  upon 
this  subject  than  is  usual  in  a  note,  but 
he  deems  its  importance  to  be  an  am- 
ple excuse  ;  for,  not  only  does  a  good 
deal  relating  to  the  filiation  of  the 
Irish  and  Scottish  Gaels  depend  upon 
the  retention  or  rejection  of  the  rad- 
ical d  •"'  in  this  particular  case,  but 
the,  perhaps,  much  more  important, 
question  of  the  possession  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  letters  by  the  Irish  Druids  and 
Bards  from  the  very  earliest  times,  can, 
in  his  opinion,  be  incontrovertibly 
proved  by  the  existence  of  those  very  si- 
lent letters,  of  which  he  has  given  exam- 
ples, when  sujiported  hj  str  ct  propriety 
and  close  analogy  with  other,  often  far 
distant  languages  (such  as  the  San- 
scrit, for  instance),  with  which  they 
are  invariably  used.  The  maintainors 
of  the  truth  ' of  the  ancient  tradition, 
that  tells  us  of  the  uninterrupted  use 
of  letters  among  our  ancestors,  should 
rest  that  much  disputed  question  upon 
the  internal  structure  of  our  ancient 
written  language  alone.  With  the  mod- 
ern Irish  and  Alban  Scotch  on  the  one 


side,  and  the  Sanscrit,  that  had  per- 
haps ceased  to  be  a  vulgar  tongue  be- 
fore Homer  composed  his  Iliad,  and 
consequently  the  purest  and  most  per- 
fect specimen  of  the  ancient  Japetiau 
tongue,  on  the  other ;  with  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Gothic,  Slavic,  Cirabro-Celtic  or 
Welsh,  and  the  various  dialects  of  our 
own  Ibero-Celtic,  as  connecting  links  be- 
tween the  two  extremes,  such  evidence 
can  be  brought  in  support  of  the  tra- 
dition of  our  own  bards  on  the  subject, 
as  must  convince  any  really  learned  and 
candid  philologist  of  its  being  founded 
upon  reality.  By  the  silent,  aspirated  * 
or  mortified  letters,  and  certain  other 
accidents,  what  I  may  call  the  strati- 
fied history  of  the  Irish  tongue,  written 
upon  its  very  c  ^re  by  Nature's  own  hand, 
and  its  successive  stages  of  formation, 
can  be  traced  up  to  its  primitive  parent 
or  parents  in  the  East,  with  scarcely 
less  certainly  than  the  history  of  the 
earth's  formation  can  be  traced  from 
the  varied  strata  that  com}1ose  its  sliell. 

*  The  Beetle.  This  idea  is  also  found 
in  Lope  de  Vega,  the  Spanish  dramatist 
and  poet.  An  ancient  Latin  naturalist 
has  said  of  this  insect,  "  periit  odore 
rosa3,"  i.  e.,  "  the  odor  of  the  rose 
kills  it." 

*  The  Ollamhs  (Ollaves),  or  learn- 
ed doctors,  were  the  members  of  the 
literary  and  scientific  professions.  In 
pagan  times,  they  were  presided  over  by 
the  Arch-Druid.  They  comprised  the 
Druids  Brethemhs  [Brehnve],  i.  e.  Br&- 
hons  or  Judges,  the  Bards,  Historians, 
Physicians,  and  Musicians.  Each  order 
of  these  was  presided  over  by  an  Ard 
Ollamh,  or  chief  doctor. 
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tors  of  Ireland — their  bounty  to  the  ecclesiastics  and  prelates  of 
the  Church — the  relief  they  afforded  to  orphans  and  to  the  poor — 
their  munificence  to  men  of  learning,  and  their  hospitality  to 
strangers:  insomuch  that  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  they 
were  not  at  any  time  surpassed  by  any  nation  of  Europe,  in 
generosity  and  hospitality,  in  proportion  to  the  abilities  they  pos- 
sessed. Witness  the  meetings  of  the  learned  Avhich  they  convened 
(a  custom  unheard  of  amongst  the  other  nations  of  Europe);  so 
that  such  was  the  force  of  generosity  and  liberality  amongst  the 
old  Anglo-Irish  and  Gaels  of  Ireland,  that  they  were  not  satis- 
fied with  distributing  their  bounties  to  those  that  claimed  them, 
but  they  also  gave  public  invitations  to  all  persons  to  come  and 
partake  of  their  favors,  in  order  to  find  a  Avider  scope  for  their 
desire  of  bestOAving  treasures  and  presents.  And  yet  nothing 
of  all  this  can  be  found  in  the  English  writers  of  the  time ;  but 
they  dwell  upon  the  customs  of  the  vulgar,  and  upon  the  stories 
of  ignorant  old  women,  neglecting  the  illustrious  actions  of  the 
nobility  and  all  that  relates  to  the  ancient  Gaels  that  inhabited 
this  island  before  the  invasion  of  the  Anglo-lSTormans. 

Let  us  see  did  any  nation  in  Europe  oppose  the  Romans  with 
more  valor  than  they  d^d  in  their  defence  of  Alba  or  Scotland. 
They  forced  the  Britons  to  build  a  wall  between  Britain  and  Scot- 
land, in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Gaels ;  and,  although  there  was  constantly  an  army  of  Romans, 
amounting  to  .  52, 000  foot  and  200  horse,  kept  to  defend  that 
wall,  together  with  80,000  foot,  and  1,300  horse  for  guarding 
the  coasts  and  harbors  of  the  country  against  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  nevertheless,  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Samuel  Daniel, 
the  Gaels  used  to  pass  over  the  wall  and  ravage  the  country 
in  spite  of  that  large  army.  Cormac  MacCulinan^  also  tells  us, 
in  his  Psalter,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  committed 
in  Britain  by  the  Gaels,  and  the  "  Cruithnigh,"  called  also 
Picts,  the  Biitons  murdered  their  Roman  governors  three  times, 
as  a  peace-offering  to  those  plunderers.  We  can  also  under- 
stand from  Geoffry  of  Monmouth  how  great  was  the  strait  into 
which  the  Gaels  had  reduced  the  Britons  in  the  time  of  their 
King  Yortigern,  who  was  forced  thereby  to  take  into  pay  the 
Saxon  Hen  gist  and  his  German  army.  We  also  read,  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Samuel  Daniel,  that  the  Romans  had  built  fourteen 
fortresses  in  Britain,  in  order  to  resist  the  Scots  and  Picts,  who 
continued  to  disturb  that  country,  in  spite  of  the  Roman  power, 
from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  to  that  of  Y alentinian  the  Third, 

•  Cormac,  son  of  Culinon,  Archbisliop  ster  A.  D.  902.  He  was  the  compile 
of  Cashel,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Mun-   of  the  famous  Psalter  of  Cashel. 
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namely,  for  a  space  of  500  years;  for  it  was  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  447,  that  the  Eonians  deserted  their  British  province.  A 
contest  arose  .before  that  time  between  Theodosius  and  Maximus, 
which  obliged  the  latter  to  bring  a  great  body  of  Britons  with 
him  to  Armorica,'  which  is  now  called  Little  Britain  (Bretagne), 
in  France ;  and,  he  having  expelled  the  former  inhabitants,  gave 
that  country  to  his  British  soldiers,  whose  posterity  retain  it  to 
the  present  day. 

There  are  some  authors  among  the  ancients,  that  make  false 
statements  with  respect  to  the  Irish,  particularly  Strabo,^  who 
asserts  in  his  third  book,  that  the  Irish  live  upon  human  flesh. 
My  answer  to  this  charge  is,  that  Strabo  has  lied,  in  thus  assert- 
ing the  Irish  to  be  cani:urbals.  For,  nowhere  in  our  ancient  records 
do  we  read  of  any  person,  that  eat  human  flesh,  except  Ethni 
Uathach,®  daughter  of  Ciimthann.  son  of  Enna  Kinnscllach,  king 
of  Leinster,  who  was  nursed  in  the  Desies  of  Munster,  where  she 
was  fed  on  the  flesh  of  infants,  in  hopes  of  her  arriving  the  sooner 
at  maturity;  for  it  had  been  prophesied,  that  the  fosterers  of  this 
lad}^  should  receive  land  from  the  man,  to  whom  she  should  be 
married ;  and  she  was  married  to  Aengus,  son  of  Nadfraech, 
king  of  Munster,  as  shall  be  noticed  hereafter  in  the  body  of  the 
history.  The  reader  must  understand,  when  our  Shanachies 
would  not  conceal  tliis  shameful  fact,  so  disgraceful  to  a  daughter 
of  a  king  of  Leinster,  and  wife  of  a  king  of  Munster,  that  they 
would  not  fail  to  expose  it  in  people  of  inferior  rank,  if  such  a 
practice  ever  prevailed  in  this  country ;  tlierefore  Strabo  is  false, 
in  asserting  it  to  be  a  custom  in  Ireland  to  eat  human  flesh,  when 


'  Armorica  is  now  called  Bretagne. 
It  lies  on  the  northwestern  coast  of 
France.  The  rural  inhabitants  still 
almost  universally,  speak  a  dialect  of 
the  Celtic  tongue,  closely  akin  to  the 
Welsh  or  Cimbric.  They  are  a  brave, 
simple  people,  obstinately  attached  to 
their  old  habits  and  customs.  They 
are  moral  and  devoutly  Catholic,  and, 
mostly,  fervid  royalists.  The  invasion, 
here  referred  to,  was  not  one  of  extermi- 
nation, as  might  be  here  understood;  the 
old  Armoricans  were  the  same  people 
as  themselves,  and  the  exiled  Bretons  did 
but  amalgamate  with  their  own  kins- 
folk. The  Bretons  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  ancient  Belgaj  of  Gaul. 
In  1800  there  were  said  to  be  some  three 
millions  speaking  the  Breton  language 
In  all  France  and  Spain,  it  was  then 
supposed  that  there  were  some  ten  mill- 


ions speaking  Celtic  dialects.  But  from 
this  must  be  deducted  the  Basque  or 
Guipuscoan,  which  is  not  now  held  to  bo 
Celtic.  Bretagne  has  given  many  dis- 
tinguished men  to  France,  among  whom 
was  the  celebrated  poet,  Chateaubriand. 

®  iS^ra^o,  a  geographer,  who  flourished 
in  the  days  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 
His  geography,  written  in  Greek,  to 
which  our  author  here  alludes,  is  much 
celebrated. 

^  Etlmi. — In  admitting  the  possible 
truth  of  this  disgusting  and  improbable 
story.  Dr.  Keating  shows  how  rigidly  he 
interpreted  the  canon,  he  quotes  a  little 
below,  defining  the  historian's  duties. 
It  is,  however,  most  likely,  an  idle 
slander  throv/n  at  the  Munster  tribes  by 
their  enemies,  and  taken  hold  of  by 
some  strolling  story-teller.  Dr.  Keating 
did  not  sufficiently  remember  the  fact, 
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we  can  find  but  one  solitary  instance  of  it  in  onr  traditions,  and 
even  that  occurred  in  the  days  of  Paganism.  My  answer  to  St. 
Jerome,^^  who  makes  the  same  assertion,  in  writing,  against  Jo vi- 
nian,  is,  that  he  must  have  had  his  information  from  some  vender 
of  hes,  and  that  it  should  not  be  credited  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Irish.  Solinus,^^  in  his  twenty-first  chapter,  tells  us  that  there  are 
no  bees  in  Ireland;  and  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  male  children, 
for  the  first  month  after  birth,  receive  their  food  from  the  point 
of  a  sword.  He  also  says  that  the  Irish,  when  they  have  killed 
an  enemy,  are  wont  to  bathe  themselves  in  his  blood ;  but  it  is 
evident  frcm  our  own  history  that  every  word  of  this  is  fidse.  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,^^  speaking  of  the  Irish,,  in  his  third  book,  calls 
them  "  a  people^*^  ignorant  of  every  virtue."  Many  other  ancient 
foreign  writers  have  spoken  of  Ireland  in  the  same  rash,  dis- 
paraging manner,  on  the  authority  of  lying  rumors ;  but,  no 
credit  should  be  given  to  their  statements,  for  they  were  them- 
selves utterly  ignorant  on  the  subject ;  wherefore  Camden,  when 
giving  down  the  testimonies  of  these  men  with  regard  to  Ireland, 
makes  use  of  the  following  remark  :  "  We  have,"  says  he,  "  no 
witnesses  upon  these  matters,  who  are  worthy  of  credit,  "i'*  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  same  Camden,  that  it  was  false  to  assert  that  there 
were  no  bees  in  Ireland  ;  for  in  describing  this  country,  he  says, 
himself,  that  "  such  is  the  quantity  of  bees,  that  they  are  found 
not  only  in  hives,  but  also  in  the  trunks  of  trees  and  in  holes 
in  the  ground. "^^ 

We  shall  now  give  a  few  of  the  falsehoods  of  the  English 
authors,  who  have  written  upon  Ireland.  As  these  men  have 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Cambrensis,'^  we  shall  begin  by 


that  critical  disprimination,  also,  was 
one  of  the  historian's  duties. 

St.  Jerome,  or  Hieronymus,  a  na- 
tive of  Pannonia,  was  distinguished  for 
his  zeal  against  heretics.  He  wrote 
with  great  eloquence  and  elegance  of 
style.  In  the  instance  here  referred  to, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  much  regard- 
ed the  armory  whence  he  took  the  wea- 
pon wherewith  he  felled  his  enemy. 
He  died  A.D.  420,  aged  91. 

"  C.  Julius  Solinus  wrote  in  the  1st" 
century.  His  work  is  called  Polyhistor. 

"  Pomponius  Mela  was  a  native  of 
Spain.  He  was  the  writer  of  a  geog- 
raphy, and  flourished  about  A.  D.  45. 

"  Omnium  Virtutum  ignari. 

"  Horum  quae  commemoramus  dig- 
nos  fide  testes  non  habemus. 

"  Apum  est  tanta  multitude,  nt 


non  solum  alvearibus,  scd  etiam  ar- 
borum  et  iarrse  cavernis  reperiuntur. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  i.  e.  Gerald 
the  Welshman,  or  Cambrian.  This 
first  British  calumniator  of  the  Irish 
nation  was  an  Anglo-Norman  ecclesi- 
astic, who  came  over  to  Ireland  A.D. 
1185,  in  the  train  of  King  John,  whose 
tutor  he  had  previously  been.  He  was 
the  brother  of  Philip  de  Ba^Ti,  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invad- 
ers of  Ireland,  and  founder  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  sept  of  the  Barries.  Giral- 
dus was  the  son  of  a  Norman  nobleman 
by  a  Welshwoman.  B[e  wrote  many 
works,  but  €hat  entitled  the  Conquest 
and  Topography  of  Ireland  is  the  one 
to  which  our  author  alludes.  The 
falsehoods  of  Cambrensis  have  been 
ably  refuted  by  the  Irish  antiquary 
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bringing  his  lies  liome  to  Cambrensis  himself.  This  man  asserts, 
that  King  Arthur  received  a  tribute  from  Ireland,  and  that  the 
place  where-  he  imposed  that  tribute  Avas  in  the  city  of  Leon,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  519.  Campion,  also,  makes  the  same  state- 
ment, in  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  his  chronicle, 
where  he  adds,  that  one  Gilla-Mara  was  king  of  Ireland  at  that 
time.  But,  notwithstanding  that  both  the  author  of  Polychroni- 
con  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  with  some  other  English  writers, 
make  mention  of  a  Gilla-Mara  as  king  of  Ireland,  yet  I  challenge 
any  one  of  them  or  their  followers  to  produce  a  single  poem  or 
passage  in  the  records  or  traditions  of  the  Irish,  in  which  there 
is  any  mention  or  account  of  any  person  named  Gilla-Mara's 
having  been  ever  king  of  this  country,  unless  by  that  name  they 
mean  Murkertach  or  Murtough  Mor  Mac  Erca,  who  was  the 
cotemporary  of  King  Arthur,  and  was  very  powerful  both  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  This  Murkertach  sent  his  six  brothers 
into  Scotland,  and  one  of  them,  Fergus  Mor  Mac  Erca,  was  the 
first  king  of  the  Scottish  race  in  Alba  (Scotland).  Then,  it  was 
by  the  Scots  and  Picts  that  King  Arthur  himself  was  killed. 
This  Fergus,  whom  I  have  just  mentioned,  was,  as  I  state,  the 
first  king  of  Alba  of  the  Scottish  race ;  for  though  Hector  Boe- 
thius,''  in  his  history  of  Scotland,  reckons  thirty-nine  kings  of  that 
country  before  him,  still  not  one  of  these  predecessors  of  his  were 
of  the  Scottish  nation.  There  is  also  a  mistake  contained  in  the 
assertion  that  Fergus,  son  of  Fearchcw,  king  of  Ireland,  was  the 
first  Scottish  king  of  Scotland ;  for,  there  never  was  a  king  of 
Ireland  named  Fearchar,  and  therefore  no  son  of  such  Fearchar 
could  be  king  of  Scotland,  as  Hector  Boethius  states.  Now, 
though  had  it  pleased  Murkertach  IMor  to  place  his  brother,  Fer- 
gus Mac  Erca,  on  the  thrpne  of  Scotland,  still  Murkertach  is 
himself  styled  Scotorum^^^  meaning  that  he  was  king  of  the 

Scots,  both  in  Eri  and  Alba,  i.  e.  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Hence, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  so  powerful  a  monarch  should  pay 
.  tribute  to  King  Arthur. 

Speed says  in  his  Chronicle,  that  the  Irish  king  was  not  trib- 
utary to  King  Arthur,  but  ihat  a  friendly  league  of  mutual  aid 
in  their  wars  subsisted  .between  them ;  so  that  if  one  of  them  was 
oppressed  by  enemies,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  other  to  help  him 
with  an  allied  force:  this  Speed  calls  "y^-s  belli  socialis,^^  i.  e.  an 
obligation  of  alliance  in  war.    Such  is  the  present  alliance  be- 

Dr.  Lynch,  of  Galway,  who  lived  dur-  Scottish  writer,  who  wrote  the  history  of 

ing  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  his  country  in  Latin.    He  was  born  at 

n.,  in  an  able  work,  written  in  Latin,  Dundee,  1470,  and  died  about  1550. 

and  styled  "  Cambrensis  Eversus,"  i.  e.  John  Speed,  an  English  historian 

"  Cambrensis  overthrown."  and  geograjiher,  lived  between  A.D. 

"  Hector  Boece,  or  Boethius,  was  a  1556  and  1029. 
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tween  tlie  King  of  Spain  and  the  Emperor;  for  eacli  is' bound 
to  send  aid  to  the  other,  whenever  his  necessities  require  it ;  yet, 
we  are  not  bj  this  to  understand,  that  the  Emperor  pays  any 
tribute  to  the 'King  of  Spain,  or  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Em- 
peror. In  like  manner,  if  there  existed  any  similar  treaty  be- 
tween King  Arthur  and  Murkertach  Mac  Erca,  King  of  Ireland, 
by  which  they  were  bound  to  assist  each  other  mutually  in  the 
time  of  danger,  it  is  not  thence  to  be  inferred  that  either  was 
tributary  to  the  other.  The  truth  of  this  opinion  is  more  fully 
confirmed  by  what  Nubrigensis  says,  in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter 
of  the  second  book  of  his  history :  there,  in  speaking  of  Ireland, 
he  says  that  "Hibernia^^  (Ireland)  never  lay  under  any  foreign 
sway."  Even  Cambrensis  himself  agrees  with  this  opinion  in 
his  twenty-sixth  chapter,  where  he  tells  us  that  "from  the^^  be- 
ginning Hibernia  remained  free  from  the  incursions  of  foreign 
nations."  From  these  testimonies  it  is  clear,  that  neither  King 
Arthur  nor  any  other  foreign  prince  ever  possessed  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland,  until  the  English  invasion.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
that  tlie  Britons  could  have  laid  claim  to  any  authority  in  this 
island,  when  the  Eomans  themselves  never  dared  to  set  their 
hands  upon  it:  and  so  far  was  it  from  Ireland's  being  subject  to 
the  Eomans  or  to  any  other  stranger,  that  Camden,^  in  his  book, 
called  Brilannia  Camdeni^  gives  the  following  testimony :  "  When 
the  Eomans^  had  extended  their  empire  on  all  sides,  many,  no 
doubt,  came  over  here  (to  Ireland)  from  Spain,  Gaul,  i.  e.  France 
and  Britain,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  intolerable  yoke  of  the 
Eomans."  From  this,  it  may  be  understood  that  the  Eomans  not 
only  never  came  to  Ireland,  but,  that  the  people  of  other  countries 
found  there  an  asylum,  and  were  protected  by  the  Irish.  The 
same  Camden  says  again,  in  confuting  the  opinion  of  those,  who 
imagine,  that  it  was  likely  that  the  Eomans  extended  their  domi- 
nation to  Ireland :  ^3  u  j  ^.^^^  scarcely  bring  my  mind  to  beli  jve, 
that  this  country  had,  at  any  time,  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Eomans." 

Cambrensis  says,  in  his  ninth  chapter,  that  it  was  customary 
with  Irishmen  to  take  the  widows  pf  their  deceased  brothers  in 
marriage.  lie  also  says,  that  it  was  not  the  custom  to  |)ay  tithes 
in  Ireland,  before  the  arrival  of  Cardinal  Papiron.    This,  how- 

"  Hibernia  nunquam  externa?  sub-  diqne  propagassent,  multi  procnldubio 

jacuit  ditioiii.  ex  Hispania,  Gallia,  Britannia  hie  se 

Hibernia  ab  initio  ab  omni  aliena-  reeeperunt,  ut  iniquissimo  Eomaaorum 

rum  irontium  incursu  libera  permansit.  jugo  colla  subducsrcnt. 

Will' am  Cam  Jen,  the  celebrated  an-  Ego  animum  vix  inducere  possum, 

tlquary,  was  born  in  London,  A.I),  ut  hanc  regionem  in  Komanorum  po- 

lo'ol/  The  first  edition  of  his  *'Brit-  testatem  uUo  concessisse  tempore  ere- 

auuia,"  appeared  in  1586.  dam. 
^  Dum  suum  Romani  imperium  un- 
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ever,  is  false,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter  in  thejbody  of  tlie  liistorj, 
and  as  I  shall  soon  make  appear  in  this  preface.  In  treating  of 
the  natural  curiosities  (wonders)  of  Ireland,  this  writer  says  also, 
that  there  is  a  well  in  Munster  wliich  makes  one  gray  upon 
washing  one's  hair  therein,  and  that  there  is  another  well  in 
Ulster,  which  prevents  grayness.  Yet  there  are  no  such  wells 
now  in  Ireland,  nor  do  I  think  that  there  were  any  such  in  the 
country  in  the  days  of  Cambrensis.  He  sets  down  these  won- 
ders, but  to  give  a  color  to  his  other  falsehoods. 

Cambrensis  says  also,  in  his  twenty-second  chapter,  that  when 
"  the  nobles  of  Ireland  ratify  their  alliances,  in  the  presence  of  a 
bishop,  they  kiss  the  relics  of  the  saints,  and  drink  of  each  other's 
blood,  though,  while  doing  so,  they  are  ready  to  betray  and  mur- 
der one  anotlier.  My  answer  to  him  here  is,  that  there  is  no  poem 
or  passage,  tradition  or  old  writing,  history  or  annals,  that  bears 
him  out  in  this  malicious  statement.  Now,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  the  antiquaries  "v^ere  bound,  on  pain  of  losing  their  de- 
gree of  "  Ollamh"  or  Doctor,  not  only  not  to  conceal  any  such 
evil  custom,  if  it  existed  in  Ireland  in  their  day,  but  also  to  com- 
mit it  to  writing.  Hence,  it  is  manifest  that  Cambrensis  has  told 
us  a  wilful  lie  in  this  matter.  Again,  in  his  tenth  chapter,  this 
man  says,  that  "the  Gaels  are  an  inhospitahle  race."^*  But  in 
order  to  answer  this  charge,  I  have  only  to  quote  from  the  nar- 
rative of  Stanihurst,  who  speaks  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Irish  in 
the  following  terms :  "  TlieiJ^  are  truly  a  most  liospitahle  people^ 
and  you  can  pay  ihem  no  greater  respect^  nor  can  you  gratify  them 
more  in  anything^  than  in  freely  and  voluntarily  frequenting  their 
houses^  From  this  statement  we  may  infer,  without  leave  of 
Cambrensis,  that  at  their  tables  at  least,  they  are  a  generous  and 
hospitable  people. 

^  Cambrensis,  elsewhere,  says  that  it  was  the  wife  of  the  king  of 
Meath,  that  eloped  with  Diarraaid  na  n-Gall^  (Dermott  of  the 
English) ;  yet  this  is  not  truo,j  for,  it  was  the  wife  of  Tighernan 
O'Kuairc,  king  of  Brefni,  and  daugliter  to  Murcadh  mac  Flainn 
son  of  Maelsechlainn,  king  of  ^Meath,  that  made  that  elopement.. 
The  lady's  name  was  Derborgaill.  He  again  asserts  that  the 
rivers  Suir,  Nore,  and  Barrow  rise  in  the  mountain  called  Slieve- 
Bloom ;  but  this  is  another  misstatement ;  the  Barrow,  it  is  true, 
takes  its  rise  on  the  eastern  point  of  Slieve-Bloom,  but  the  Suir 
and  Nore  flow  from  the  side  of  Slieve  Aldiuin,^'  called  also  Slieve 

Est  autem  gens  base  iuhospita.  the  Strangers.    He  was  so  called  from 

i.  e., "  They  are  au  inhospitable  people."  havinf^  brought  over  the  English. 

^  Sunt  sane  homines  hospitalimini  ^  Slinhh  Aldiuia  [Slieve  Jldiwie),  is 

ncque  illis  uUa  in  re  magis  gratiacmre  now  called  Greim  au  Diabhail  [Grime 

potes  quam  vel  sponte  ac  voluntarie  an  Deeal)  i.  e.  the  Devil's  Bit.    It  was 

eorum  domus  frequentare.  otherwise  called  Bearn^u  Eli,  or  tho 

"  Diarviaid  na  nGall,  or  Dermod  of  Gap  of  Eli. 
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Bearnan,  {the  DeviV^  Bit  Mou7itain^)  in  the  territory  of  the  Ui-Ca- 
rin-^  {Ikerrin). 

lie  also  says,  in  this  same  work  npon  Ireland,  that  the  king  of 
^Kinel-Conaill,  that  is,  the  O'Donnell,  used  to  be  inaugurated  in 
the  following  manner: — "  All  the  inhabitants  of  his  territory  be- 
ing assembled  on  a  high  hill  in  his  domains,  a  white  mare  was 
killed  and  put  to  boil  in  a  large  cauldron,  in  the  middle  of  a  field : 
when  it  was  sufficiently  boiled,  the  king  used  to  lap  up  the  broth 
with  his  mouth  like  a  hound  or  dog  and  eat  the  flesh  out  of  his 
hand,  Avithout  using  a  knife  or  any  other  instrument  to  cut  it; 
he  then  divided  the  rest  of  the  flesh  amongst  the  assembly  and 
afterwards  bathed  himself  in  the  broth."    This  is  plainly  an  im- 
pudent falsehood  of  Cambrensis, /or  ^7ie  annals  of  Ireland  explicitly 
record  the  mode  of  inaugurating  the  kings  of  Kinel-ConailL  The 
ceremony  was  performed  thus :  The  king  being  seated  on  a  hill, 
in  the  midst  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  his  own  territory,  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  his  nobles  stood  before  him,  bearing  in  his  hand 
a  straight,  white  wand,  which  he  presented  to  the  king,  telling 
him,  at  the  same  time,  "  to  receive  the  sovereignty  of  his  country 
and  to  preserve  equal  and  impartial  justice  between  all  portions 
of  his  dominions."    The  reason  why  the  wand  was  straight  and 
white  was,  to  put  him  in  mind  that  he  should  be  unbiased  in  his 
judgments  and  pure  and  upright  in  all  his  actions.    I  wonder 
much  how  Cambrensis  could  have  had  the  hardihood  to  invent 
such  a  lie,  as  that  quoted  above,  and  I  am  confident,  that  it  was 
through  pure  malice  alone,  that  he  set  it  down  in  his  book.  For 
it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  that  tribe  has  been  distinguished  for 
godliness,  piety  and  religion,  and  that  several  of  its  members  who 
had  taken  orders,  ended  their  days  in  sanctity  and  devotion.  It 
has  also  produced  a  great  number  of  Saints,  amongst  whom  were 
Saints  Columkille,^Baeithin,  Adamnan  and  many  others,  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  here.    It  is  also  incredible,  that  the  nobles  of 
Ireland  would  have  allowed  the  king  of  Kinel-Conaill  to  observe 
that  barbarous  custom,  which  Cambrensis  relates,  at  a  time  when 
the  Catholic  faith  had  already  flourished  amongst  them,  from  the 
time  of  St.  Patrick  to  the  English  invasion,  (about  700  years.) 

*  TJi  Carin  {ee-carrin)  or  Ikerrin,  Carin  was  the  tribe  name  of  the  0' 

a  district  of  ancient  Eli,  but  now  a  Meacbairs. 

barony  of  ^vTorth  Tipperary.  It  was,  Kinel-Connill,  i.  e.  Eace  of  Conall 
in  former  times,  the  tribe-land  of  the  and  Tir  Conaill,  i.  e.  the  land  of  Conall, 
clan  of  0'  Meachair,  now  written  0'-  so  called  from  Conall  Gulban,  the  an- 
Meagher  and  Maher,  in  English.  ^  This  cestor  of  the  O'Donnells,  O'Dogherties, 
sept  as  well  as  the  0'  CarroUs  and  the  and  their  correlative  clans,  was  the  an- 
other Elians,  were  descended  from  Cian  cient  name  of  the  county  of  Donegal, 
or  Kian,  the  third  son  of  Olild  Olum.  For  particulars  relative  to  thesf 
"  Ui"  is  the  nominative  plural  of  "  0  "  saints,  see  the  body  of  the  histsry. 
9r  "  Ua,"  which  means  descendant.  Ui 
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And,  for  that  reason  also,  I  again  assert,  that  Cambrensis  has 
broached  here  a  downright  lie,  as  unwarrantable  as  it  is  ^hualicious. 

Spenser^^  says,  in  his  Chronicle,  that  Egfrid,  king  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrians, and  Edgar,  king  of  Britain,  exercised  a  jurisdiction 
over  Ireland,  as  we  read  in  the  thirty-third  page  of  his  history. 
But,  this  assertion  cannot  be  true,  for  the  records  of  Ireland  are 
directly  against  him,  and  besides,  the  British  writers  themselves 
confess  that  the  Saxons  have  left  them  no  old  writings  or  coins, 
from- which  they  could  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those 
times  that  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  last-mentioned  nation ;  thus 
Gildas,^^  an  ancient  British  writer,  tells  us  that  the  old  monuments 
and  coins,  and,  consequently,  the  ancient  history  of  the  Britons, 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Romans  and  Saxons.  Samuel  DanieP^ 
agrees  with  Gilclas  upon  the  same  point,  in  the  first  part  of  his 
Chronicle,  so  also  does  Rider,  in  his  Latin  Lexicon,  when  treating  of 
the  word  Britannia.  The  latter  writer  sa3^s,  moreover,  that  Bri- 
tain has  not  been  called  Britannia  from  Brutus,  for,  if  it  were,  the 
name  should  be  Brutia  or  Bnitica.  And  it  is  more  than  probable, 
if  the  name  were  derived  from  Brutus,  that  Julius  Cagsar,  Corne- 
lius Tacitus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Beda^  or  some  other  old  writer, 
Vv^ould  have  mentioned  the  derivation.  Thus,  as  the  British  au- 
thors knew  not  whence  came  the  name  of  their  own  country,  it 
is  no  Avonder  that  they  should  be  ignornnt  of  many  things  in  its 
ancient  history.  We  should  not,  then,  be  surprised  to  find  Spen- 
ser equally  destitute  of  knowledge  upon  these  same  subjects. 

Bat,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  this  writer  should  undertake 
to  trace  the  genealogies  of  some  Irish  noble  families,  and  take 

Dr.  Keating  is  particularly  indig-  of  his  upon  which  our  autlior  aniraad- 

nant  that  Cambrensis,  himself  in  holy  verts,  is  one  entitled  "  A  Yiew  of  the 

orders,  should  malign  a  house  that  had  State  of  Ireland,"  which  S^^enser  pre- 

given  so  many  ornaments  to  the  Catho-  sented  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 

lie  faith,  and  such  valiant  champions  to  G  'ddas  was  a  British  or  Welsh  ec- 

the  Cross,  as  that  of  Kinel-Conaill.  clesiastic,  who  wrote  a  history  of  his 

^  Spenser.    This  was   the  famous  nation  in  Latin,  in  the  first  half  of  the 

English  poet,  who  wrote  the  "  Fairie  sixth  century. 

Queen."     He  was  sent  to  Ireland  in  Samuel  Baniel  was  an  English 

1580,  as  Secretary  to  Lord  Wilton  de  poet  and  historian,  born  A.D.  1562.^  He 

Grey.  There,  he  obtained  the  Castle  of  was  appointed  Poet  Laureat  at  the 

Kilcoleman,  on  the  Blackwater,  in  the  death  of  Spenser, 

county  of  Cork,  with  3,000  acres  of  ^'  Bede,  usually  styled  the  Venerable 

land,  as  the  reward  of  his  services.  Bede,  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  monk.  He 

These  formed  a  portion  of  the  estates  lived  a  quiet,  studious  life,  and  died  at 

of  the  vanquished  Earl  of  Desmond,  the  monastery  of  Wearmouth,  in  A.D. 

Spenser  enjoyed  his  share  of  the  spoils  735.  He  wrote  several  works,  amongst 

of  that  ruined  nobleman,  for  a  while,  which  his  Anglo-Saxon  history  is  now 

in  tranquillity  ;  but  the  war  of  Tyrone  the  most  valuable.    He  is  considered 

caused  him  to  fly,  in  haste  to  London,  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  SaxoD 

where  ho  died  in  1598,  without  having  authorities, 
recovered  his  Irish  plunder.  The  work 
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upon  liim  to  assert  that  they  are  of  English  extraction.  lie 
specially  points  out  seven  noble  snrnam.es  of  the  Graelic  nobility, 
as  of  foreign  origin  :  these  are  the  Mac^vfahon's  (of  Ulster),  the 
clans  of  Sweeny,  Sheehy,  Macnamara,  Cavanagh,  Toole  and 
Byrne.  He  says  that  the  name  MacMahon  has  come  either  from 
Ursa  (Fitz-Urse),  or  Bear,  English  surnames ;  and,  as  the  words 
"wr,sa,"  "Z^ear"  and  Mahon  are  of  the  same  signification,  that, 
consequently,  it  is  from  the  English  house  of  Bear  or  Ursa  (Fitz- 
Urse),  that  the  MacMahons  of  Ulster  are  derived.  My  answer 
to  this  assertion  is,  that  it  is  just  as  reasonable,  from  the  etymology 
of  the  word,  to  conclude  that  the  MacMahons^  of  Thomond,  or 
the  O'AIahonies^^  of  Carbery,  should  descend  from  the  English 
Fitz-Urses,  Ursas  or  Bears,  as  the  MacMahons  of  Ulster ;  and, 
since  the  former  do  not  draw  their  origin  from  any  Eng- 
lish source,  neither  do  the  latter.  But  the  fact  is,  the  MacMa- 
hons^^ of  Ulster  are  descended  from  Colla  Da  Crioch,  son  of 

^  Hie  Mac  Mahons,  in  Irish  Mac  son  of  Kian,  son  of  Maelrauadh,wlio  had 

Mathghamhna,    [Mahowna)    of  Tho-  been  also  king  of  Desmond  and  son-in- 

mond,  were  princes  of  Corca-Basginn,  law  to  Brian  Boru.  It  was  this  Kian 

now  the  baronies  of  Moyarta  and  Clon-  that   commanded   the  Eiigenians  of 

deralaw,  in  the  county  of  Clare.    They  Desmond  at  Clontarf.    The  tribe  of 

are  the  elder  representatives  of  Brian  the  Ibh  Echach,  (consisting  of  the  0- 

Boromha  or  Boru,  being  descended  from  Mahonys  and  O'Donoghoos,)  branched 

!Mathghamhain    [M  ihowm),  son    of  off  from  their  correlatives,  the  Mac 

Murkertach  Mor,  King  of  Ireland,  from  Ciirthies,  0'  Sullivans,  «S:c.,  at  Cas  son 

A.D.  1110  to  A.D.  1130.    Murkertach  of  Core.    Core  was  King  of  Munster 

was  the  son  of  Tordclbach,  son  of  Tadhg  in  A.D.  380,  and  was  the  rival  of  Niall 

(^^'g•^<e),  son  of  Brian  the  victor  of  Clon-  of  the  nine  hostages,  for  the  mon- 

tarf.    Diarmaid,  the  uncle  of  Mahon,  archy. 

succeeded  his  elder  brother  Murkertach,  ^  The  Mac  Blohons  of  Ulster  derive 
as  chieftain  of  the  Dal-g-Cas  tribe,  and  their  name  from  a  similar  personal  ap- 
as  King  of  Munster,  but  not  as  sover-  pellation,  namely,  from  Mathgamhain, 
eign  of  Ireland.  From  that  time  the  son  of  Laidgnen,  a  chieftain  of  Fern- 
O'Briens,  who  are  descended  fi-om  Diar-  magh,  who  was  killed,  according  to  the 
maid,  held  the  sovereign  power  in  North  Four  Masters,  A.D.  1022.  These  Mac 
Munster,  and  the  children  of  his  elder  Mahons  were  formerly  chieftains  of  the 
brother,  the  monarch  Murkertach,  had  present  county  of  Monaghan,  and  some- 
to  content  themselves  with  the  princi-  times  kings  of  Oirghialla  and  Ulldia. 
pality  of  Corca-  Basginn.  The  name  is  often  found  with  the  prefix 
^  The  O'Mahomes  of  Carbery  were  "0"  instead  of  "Mac"  in  our  ancient  an- 
anciently  chieftains  of  the  Eugenian  nals.  Tliey  were  amongst  the  bravest  and 
tribe,  called  the  *'Ibh  Echach  Mum-  most  distinguished  of  the  northern  tribes, 
han,"  {E ev- Aha gh  Moon,)  and  kings  of  Our  annals  speak  of  their  chieftains  so 
Rathlenn,  a  district  lying  along  the  frequently,  that,  what  Spencer  has  said 
rivers  Bandon  and  Lee,  in  the  county  of  their  foreign  extraction,  is  utterly 
of  Cork,  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  absurd.  Our  bards  and  shanachiea 
bounds  of  the  county  of  Kerry.  They,  never  could  lose  sight  of  chieftains,  so 
also,  derive  their  family  name,  O'Math-  distinguished  as  they  were,  amongst  the 
gamhna,  from  a  person  named  Math-  princely  clans  of  Colla. 
ghamhain  or  Mahon.  This  Mahon  was  The  very  usual  Irish  name,  Math- 
King  of  Desmond,  A.D.  1015.  He  was  ghamhain  or  Mahowin,  from  which  the 
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Eocaidh  Duiblen,  son  of  Carbri  Lifficar,  of  the  line  of  Erimlion 
or  Tieremon.  Of  the  second  faniil}^,  the  "Clann  Sinbhni,''  (called 
Sweenies,  or  MacSweenies,'"^  in  English)  he  says,  that  they  are  of 
an  English  honse,  called  Swyne;  but  jS'uilhrd'''  (of  which 
Sweeny  is  but  a  recent  corruption)  and  "Swyne,"  are  totally 
distinct  words,  and,  consequently,  the  MacSwecnies  cannot  be  a 
branch  of  that  English  family.  They  are  in  reality  descended 
from  the  O'Neills..  He  says,  also,  that  the  MacShcehies''^  are  of 
Anglo-Norman  extraction ;  but  in  this,  tgo,  he  errs  egTcgiously, 
for  it  is  w^ell  known  they  are  of  the  line  of  Coll  a  Uais,  and  that 
they  owe  their  name  to  Sithach,  prouonnccd  Sheehagh^  son  of 
Ecdon,  son  of  Alasdran,  son  of  Domnald  or  Donald,  from  whom 
the  Clan  Donald  {i.  e.,  the  MacDonalds)  of  Ireland  and  Scotland 
take  their  name.  He  makes  a  similar  assertion  with  regard  to 
the  Macuamaras,^  and  says,  that  they  are  Anglo-Normans,  and 


above  three  families,  so  widely  distinct 
in  their  genealogies,  derive  their  sur- 
names (v>hich  all  three  mean  the  same 
thing),  is  said  to  be  an  old  Irish  term 
for  the  animal  called  a  "  bear."  The 
editor,  however,  has  never  heard  or  seen 
it  used  in  that  sjnse,  and  he,  therefore, 
doubts  it.  The  Saxon  name  "Bear''  and 
the  Norman  one  "  Fitz  Urse,"  being 
similar  in  signification,  led  Spenser  to 
make  his  unfounded  imputation  of  Sax- 
onism  upon  the  Mac  INiahons  of  Ulster. 

*°  The  Mac  Siceenies  settled  early 
in  Tirconnel,  and  there  branched  into 
three  great  families,  namely :  "  Mac 
Suibni  Fanaid,"  who  dwelt  at  Bath- 
mullah  Castle,  cast  of  Lough  Swilly  ; 
*'  Mac  Suibni  of  Boghanech,"  now  the 
baronv  of  Banagh,  and  "Mac  Suibni  na 
Tuath,"  or  of  the  Battle-axes,  Lord  of 
Tuatha  Toraighe  {Tooha  Toree),  a  ter- 
ritory near  Tory  Island,  off  the  north- 
west point  of  Donegal  County.  The 
Mac  Sweenies  were  standard-bearers 
and  marshals  to  the  O'Donnells.  They 
were  famous  throughout  Ireland  as 
leaders  of  those  heavy-armed  infantry 
soldiers,  called  Galloglasses.  A  branch 
of  the  family  settled  in  the  County  of 
Cork  in  the  Thirteenth  century,  as  com- 
manders of  these  soldiers,  under  the  Mac 
Carthies  of  Desmond.  This  branch  of 
the  family  had  castles  al  Clodagh, 
near  Macroom,  and  at  Castlemore,  in 
Parish  of  Moviddy.  They  were  famous 
for  their  hospitality,  and  one  of  them 


erected  a  large  stone  near  the  Castle 
of  Clodagh,  v.'ith  an  Irish  inscription, 
inviting  travellers  to  repair  to  the 
hou§e  of  Edmond  Mac  Sweeny  for  free 
entertainment.  S.ome  of  t]ijs  family 
have  taken  the  conjecture  of  Spenser  for 
truth,  and  have  actually  chosen  to  revel 
in  the  smoothly  Saxon,  but  rather  por-. 
cine  patronymic  of  "  Swyne."  Otlicrs, 
with  a  better  taste,  modiiy  the  name  to 
Swayne  ;  but  all  the  old  and  respect ab:e 
branches  of  the  sept  write  the  name 
"  Mac  Sweeny,"  or  simply,  "  Sweeny." 

The  Mac  Sheehies  of  Antrim  were 
also  famous  as  Chieftains  of  Galloglas- 
sess,  and  obtained  possessions  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  as  sword-lands  from  the 
powerful  toparchs  into  whose  service 
they  Qntercd.  A  branch  of  them  became 
captains  to  the  Earls  of  Desmond,  in 
the  Fifteenth  century.  They  formed 
the  body-guard  of  these  powerful  no- 
blemen. Several  descendants  of  the 
sept  have  changed  their  name  to  "Joy." 
Siothach  [Sheehogh],  comes  from 
"  Sith"  (SAeeA),  which  means  "peace" 
or  "  quietness." 

Macnamara.  The  powerful  Dalcas- 
sian  sept  of  "Mac  Conmara,"  ?.c.,son  of 
Cuniara,  takes  its  name  from  a  descend- 
ant of  Conall,  of  the  Swift  Steeds,  who 
was  King  of  Munster  in  the  Fourth 
century  Their  tribe-land  was  called 
Tricha-kead-ui-casin  ( Triha-kaid-ee-ca- 
shceii),  and  forms  the  present  barony 
of  Tullagh,  and  part  of  that  of  Buii' 
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tliat  tliey  came  from  the  family  of  "  Mortimer,"  in  Kormandy. 
But  ill  this,  also,  lie  makes  an  -unfounded  assertion,  for  it  is 
clearly  known  that  the  family  of  Macnamara  (in  Irish,  Mac-Con- 
mara)  takes  its  name  from  a  progenitor,  whose  name  was 
"Cumara,"  The  proper  surname,  or  rather  tribe-name,  of  this 
clan  is  "  Sil-Aedha"  {Sheel  Haya),  and  they  are  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Casin  {Casheen\  son  of  Cas,  son  of  Conall  of  the  Swift 
Steeds,  and  of  the  line  of  Eber.  He  says,  that  the  following  sur- 
names, likewise,  are  derived  from  Great  Britain,  namely :  the 
Sil  Brainn"  {Sheel  Br  inn),  i.  e.  the  Byrnes,  the  Tuathahaigh" 
{Toohalaifjh),  i.  e.  the  Tooles,  and  the  "Caemhanaigh"  {Kalvaunigh\ 
i.  e.  tlie  Kavanaghs ;  but,  the  evidence  he  brings  forward  in  sup- 
port of  this  conjecture  is  entirely  fallacious,  for  he  merely  strives 
to  derive  these  three  names  from  words  in  the  British  language. 
In  the  first  place,  he  says,  that  hrin  means  woody ;  now,  admitting 
that  the  word  hrin  does  mean  luoody,  still  the  name  of  the  "  Bran» 
naigh,"  i.  e.  the  O'Brainns  or  Byrnes,  is  not  derived  from  that  word 
hrin,  but  from  a  warrior,  whose  name  was  "Brann"  or  "Brand.^' 
Secondly,  he  says,  that  the  word  tol  is  the  same  as  hilly,  and  that 
it  is  from  that  word  the  "Tooles"  are  called,  but  Toole  merely  is  an 
English  eorruption  of  O'Tuathail^  [O'ToohiU),  which  these  Tua- 
thalaigh  have  had  from  one  of  their  progenito];3,  a  chieftain 
named  "  Tuathal "  {Toohal)  Thirdly,  he  tells  us,  that  in  British, 
Kaevdn  means  strong,  and  that  it  was  from  this  word  Kacvdn^ 
that  the  "Kavanaghs"  have  had  their  surname.  My  answer  to 
him  here  is,  that,  in  Ii-ish,  the  word  "Caemhun"  (Kcievaun),  means  a 
person  that  is  "  Caemh  "  {Kaeve),  i.  e.  gentle,  or  handsome.  '^^The  0'- 
Oavanaghs,  however,  have  taken  their  name  fromDomnald  Kaem- 


ratty,  in  the  County  of  Clare.  Their 
tribe-aarao  was  "  Clann  Cullein."  Their 
Crispin  is  the  same  as  that  of  .the 
O'lBricns  and  Mac  Mahons  of  Thoraond, 
of  which  kingdom  they  were  the  heredi- 
tary grand-marshals.  "  Cumara"  means 
a  "  homid,"  or  rather,  a  "  wolf-dog  of 
theseu^and  metaphorically,  a  sea-cham- 
pion. Tlie  wolf-dog  was  the  most 
noble  animal  of  prey  that  Ireland  pro- 
duced. Hence,  "  Cu  "  came  to  signify 
a  hero,  just  as  "  lion "  did  in  more 
southern  latitudes. 

^"^Sll  Brainn — The  O'Brinns,  or  Byr- 
nes, have  their  name  from  Brann  Dabh, 
i.  e.  "the  dark  Brann,"  who  was  king  ©f 
of  Leinster  in  the  seventh  century. 
Their  origin  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  two  septs  that  follow.    Their  orig- 


inal territory  was  called  Ui  Faelain, 
which  comprised  the  northern  half  of 
the  present  County  of  Kildare.  Driven 
thence  by  the  Anglo-Normans,  they 
fixed  themselves  in  the  mountains  of 
Wicklow,  and  continued  with  their  cor- 
relatives the  0 "Tooles,  to  be  long  the 
terror  of  the  invaders  of  their  ancestral 
homes.  The  word  •*  Brann"  or  Brand," 
whence  comes  O'Brainn,  means  "raven" 
in  Gaelic. 

*'0'  Tuathail—The  O'Tooles  were  also 
anciently  seated  in  Kildare,  where  their 
territory  was  called  Ui  Muiredhaigh 
(Ee  Murra u) .  Driven  theoce  by  Walter 
de  Riddlesford,  they  settled  in  Ui  Mail, 
in  the  country  of  Wicklow,  the  territory 
in  which  Glendalogh  is  situated.  "  Tuat- 
hal," the  name  of  their  immediate  an- 
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hanach,  or  Donald  Kavanagb,  son  of  Diarmaid  na  n-Gall,  and  that 
Donald  himself  received  the  soubriquet  Caemhdnach  from  his  hav- 
ing been  educated  at  Cill-Caemhain  {Kill-Kaivauin\  or  Kaevan's 
Church,  in  the  lower  part  of  Leinster,  According  to  its  pedigree, 
this  clan  is  a  branch  of  the  O'Kinselaghs.  jMoreover,  these  three 
tribes  are  of  Gaelic  extraction,  according  to  our  ancient  history. 
They  are  all'  three  of  the  posterity  of  Catliacir  Mor  [Caheer  More\ 
king  of  Ireland.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me,  how  Spenser  could  liave 
had  the  presumption  to  handle  subjects  of  which  he  was  in  such 
utter  ignorance,  unless,  as  he  was  a  poet,  he  allowed  himself  a 
poet's  license,  composing  fictions,  as  was  usual  with  him  and 
other  men  of  his  class,  inventing  unreal  tales,  and  adorning  them 
with  elegant  language,  in  order  to  amuse  and  deceive  his  readers. 

Stanihurst^  tells  us  that  Meath  was  the  portion  of  Ireland  that 
belonged  to  Slangi,*^  son  of  Dela,  son  of  Loch,  but  this  is  not 
true;  for,  according  to  the  "  Book  of  Conquests,"  Meath  contained 
in  the  time  of  Slangi,  but  one  canton,  or  "  tuath,"  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, Uisnech  ( tjshnafjli\  and  so  it  continued  until  the  time 
of  Tuathal,  the  Welcome.  And  where  he  asserts  that  it  was 
from  the  above-named  Slangi  that  the  town  of  Slane  had  its  name, 
inferring  thence  that  Meath  was  the  portion  he  obtained  from 
his  brothers,  he  might  with  more  justice  have  stated  that  the 
province  of  Leinster  was  his  share,  and  that  the  river  Slany, 
which  flows  through  the  middle  of  that  province  to  Loch-Gar- 
man  or  Wexford,  was  called  after  him;  and  he  might  have  said, 
also,  that  it  was  from  him  that  Dumha-Slangi^  received  its  name 
— this  fort  is  also  called  Dinn  Righ  {Deen-Eee) ;  it  is  situated  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Barrow,  between  Carlow  and  Leighlin. 
He  might  have  further  informed  us,  that  this  was  his  fortified 
residence,  and  that  it  was  tbere  that  he  died. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Stahihurst  was  ignorant  of  these  matters, 
for  he  had  never  seen  those  Irish  records,  whence  he  might  havo 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  country.  I 


cestor,  means  "lord."  It  is  pronounced, 
"Toohal."  The  O  Tuathails  were  among 
the  most  noble  of  the  Leinster  septs. 
Some  of  this  race  now  write  the  name 
Toole,  others  Toohill,  and  others  again 
Tuthill. 

The  O'Cavanaghs  and  O'Kinshel- 
laghs  were  called  the  Ui  Feilmedba  [Ee 
Feilmaa).  Their  territory  comprised  the 
present  counties  of  Carlow  and  Wex- 
ford. The  Mac  Davy  More,  or  Mac 
Damore,  the  Mac  Uadog,  now  Mad- 
dock  and  Yaddock,  the  O'Murphies, 


etc.,  were  branches  of  the  TJi  Feilmed- 
ha. 

^'  Stamhurst  was  the  son  of  an 
Anglo-Irish  lawyer  of  Dublin.  He 
entered  as  student  at  Oxford  in  1563. 
Some  time  after  he  married,  but  his 
wife  having  died,  he  entered  holy  orders 
in  after  life.    He  died  in  1579. 

Slangi  was  the  first  king  of  the 
Fir-Bolgg.  He  was  also,  according  to 
our  annals,  the  first  king  of  Ireland. 

*^  Diimha  Slangi,  i.  e.  The  Mound 
of  Slangi."    Pr.  Biiw  i  Slangi. 
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am  also  of  opinion,  that  lie  did  not  take  mucli  trouble  in  inquir- 
ing after  them ;  for  he  appears  so  utterlj^  ignorant  of  Irish  affairs 
as  to  assert,  that  Ros-Mac-Triuin*^  lies  in  Munster,  and  that  Meath 
was  one  of  the  five  provinces,  or  "fifths"— an  assertion  in  oppo- 
sition both  to  Cambrensis  himself,  who  does  not  reckon  Meath 
one  of  the  provinces,  and  to  the  "  Book  of  Conquests  of  Ireland." 
In  his  apportionment  of  Ireland,  he  says,  that  the  English  pos- 
sessed the  one-half,  and  that  the  other  was  divided  between  the 
Anglo-Irish  and  the  Gaels.  He  also  asserts,  that  the  meanest 
peasant  of  the  English  pale  would  not  condescend  to  form  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  the  noblest  Gaelic  family  in  Ireland ; 
the  words  he  uses  in  his  Chronicle  are  these — "  5^Ae^  meanest 
peasant,  that  lives  in  the  English  province,  would  not  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  most  noble  prince  amongst  the  Irish." 

Now,  I  would  ask  Stanihurst  here,  if  the  peasants  of  the  Eng- 
lish pale  be  more  noble,  more  honorable  or  more  loyal  to  the 
crown  than  the  illustrious  Anglo-Norman  earls  of  Ireland,  than 
the  earls  of  Kildare,^^  for  instance,  who  married  into  the  families 
of  MacCarthy-Eeagh,^^  O'Neil,  and  other  noble  Gaelic  septs ;  or 
than  the  earls  of  Ormond,^  who  are  allied  to  the  O'Briens,  the 
MacGilla-Patricks^  (Fitz-Patricks),  and  the  O'Carrolls  or  than 
the  earls  of  Desmond,  Avho  are  related  to  the  MacCarthy-Mores 
or  than  the  earls  of  Connaught,^^  who  are  closely  connected  with 
the  O'Euaircs.  I  shall  not  here  cite  the  many  viscounts  and 
borons,  who  are  thus  connected  with  the  Gaels ;  they  are  each 
man  of  them  of,  at  least,  as  noble  an  extraction  as  any  peasant 

*^  Ros  Mic  Trimn  was  the  ancient  tensive  with  the  present  diocese  of  that 

name  of  Old  Ross,  in  Wexford.  name. 

^  Colonorum  omnium  iiltimus  qui  in  ^  The  O'Carrolls,  in  Irish  O'Cerbhail 

Ang-lica  proviucia  habitat,  filiam  suam  [O'Kerwill),  descended  from  the  Ibe- 

vel  nobilissimo  Ilibernorum  principi  in  rian  stock  of  Kian,  son  of  Olild  Olum, 

matrimonium  nou  daret.  were  the  chief  sept  of  the  ancient  prin- 

^'  The  Earls  of  Kildare  and  the  Earls  cipality  of  Eli,  which  comprised  the 

of  Desmond  were  the  chiefs  of  the  noble  north  of  the  present  county  of  Tipperary, 

sept  of  the  Geraldines  or  Fitz-Geralds.  and  the  south  of  the  King  and  Queen's 

Mac  Cartkij  Reagh.  in  Iri^h,  "Mac  counties. 

Carthaigh  Riabhach''(3/ac  CWAa  i^ee-  T/ie  Mac  Carthy  Mora's  chief  seat 

vagh)  i.  e.  Mac  Carthy  tlie  Grey.   Mac  was  in  Kerry,  to  which  the  ancient 

Carthy  Reagh  had  his  chief  residence  kingdom  of  Desmond  or  Dcs-Mumha 

in  Carbery.    This  was  one  of  the  great  had  in  later  times  been  reduced.  The 

septs  into  which  tlie  Clan  Carthaigh  kingdom  of  Desmond,  thus  reduced,  held 

split  up  after  the  l^lndish  invasion.  together  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 

^  The  Earls  of  Ormond  were  chiefs  when  Mac  Carthy  More  exchanged  his 

of  the  Butlers  or  Le  Botilers,  one  of  kingly  title  for  the  Earldom  of  Clan 

the  most  nobly  descended  amongst  the  Carthy. 

Anglo-Norman  septs  of  Ireland."  "  The  Eirls  of  Connaught.    By  the 

"  The  Mac  Gilla  Patricks,  now  Fitz  Earls  of  Conmught  are  here  meant  the 

Patricks,  were  the  ancient  princes  of  Os-  De  Burgos,  or  Bui'kes,  Earls  of  ClaD- 

sory,  a  district  in  Kilkenny  nearly  coex-  rickard. 
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colonist  tliat  ever  dwelt  wiihiu  the  English  pale.  For''  my  part 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  tliese  nobleman  should  not  contract 
marriage  alliances  with  the  Gaelic  nobility  of  Ireland,  unless  that, 
through  an  humble  opinion  of  their  own  blood,  they  did  not 
deem  themselves  worthy  of  forming  connection  with  so  noble 
and  so  ancient  a  race. 

From  the  injustice  of  the  account  Vv'hich  Stanihurst  gives  of 
the  Irish,  I  think  that  the  man's  testimony  should  be  rejected 
altogether.  Besides  this,  it  was  at  the  instances  and  suggestion 
of  other  persons,''^  who  hated  the  Irish  people,  that  he  misrepre- 
sented this  nation  so  calumniously.  1  do  likewise,  verily  be- 
lieve that  the  hatred  of  everything  Irish  was  the  first  nourish- 
ment''" he  eat,  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  England,  and  that 
he  kept  digesting  it  till  his  return  to  Ireland,  when  he  cast  it 
forth  upon  his  country  in  his  writings.    It  is  instance  enough. 

for  killing  by  famine,  as  the  sword  and 
the  gibbet  can  no  longer  be  used  indis- 
criminately. The  trade  in  olBcial  cal- 
umny, likewise,  still  flourishes,  as  of  old, 
in  Dublin  Castle.  Lies  are  still  tho 
most  efficacious  bullets  that  can  be  cast 
against  those  that  would  compel  the 
heirs  of  the  upstart  adventurers,  that 
usurped  the  places  of  our  patriarchal 
chieftains,  to  disgorge  the  plunder  t^  oy 
have  fed  on  too  long,  and  to  restore 
tlieir  own  tribe-lands  to  the  clans  of  tho 
Gael  and  the  8han-Gaul.  Dr.  Keating 
is  mild  with  the  suborners,  though  suf- 
ficient'y  severe  upon  the  suborned.  He 
was  a  rigid  royalist,  this  venerable  old 
Gaul,  and  came  of  a  loyal  race.  The 
House  of  Stuart,  too,  now  sat  upon  the 
English  throne,  and  the  Irish  Catholics 
flattered  themselves  with  the  delusive 
hope,  that  their  revered  old  faith — that 
of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Columkille — 
would  be  restored  by  the  descendants 
of  the  martyred  Mary  of  Scotland. 
There  was,  then  some  reason  for  our 
author "s  not  wishing  to  aim  his  blows  at 
those  who  stood  too  near,  what  he  con- 
sidered, the  sacred  person  of  his  sover- 
eign. We  must  bear  with  him  for  the 
w^eakness.  He  belonged  to  an  age  differ- 
ent from  ours,  and  to  a  different  school. 

^  Nourishment.  The  original  is  some- 
what more  figurative.  It  has  it, "  was 
the  first  breast,"  or,  rather,  "nipple  he 
sucked,"  alluding  to  his  "  alma  mater," 
Oxford. 


The  venerable  Doctor  seems  to 
have  been  here  actuated  by  the  same 
enthusiastic  admiration  for  antiquity 
and  purity  of  race,  that  animated  one 
of  our  modern  bards,  when  singing  the 
glori(^  of  the  noble  t)  ibe  whence  he  has 
himself  sprung  : 
"  Heroes  of  history,  phantoms  of  fiible, 
Charlemagne's  champions  and  Arthurs  Kound 
Table— 

O,  but  they  all  a  new  lustre  might  borrow, 
From  the'glory  that  hangs  round  the  name  of 
Mac  Caiirha  1" 

Montmorency,  Medina,  unheard  was  your  rank, 
By  darkeil-eyed  Iberian  and  light-hearted  Frank; 
And  your  ancestors  wandered,  obscure  and  un- 
known, 

By  the   smooth    Guadalquiver   and  sunny 
Garonne  : 

Ere  Venice  had  wedded  the  sea,  or  enrolled 
The  name  of  a  Doge  in  her  proud  Book  of  Gold ; 
"When  her  glory  was  all  to  come  on  like  the  mor- 
row, 

There  were  chieftains  and  kin^  of  the  clan  of 
Mac  Caurha!"— Z>.  F.  McCarthy. 

®*  By  other  persons  are  meant  the 
English  officials,  and  the  greedy  plun- 
derers in  their  train.  Stanihurst,  Cam- 
brensis,  Spenser,  and  the  still  viler  herd 
which  Keating  lashes  in  his  preface, 
were  the  Castie-hacks  of  their  day,  then 
employed  to  apologize  and  find  lying 
pretexts  for  the  direct  robbery  and 
murder  of  the  Irish  nobility  and  people, 
just  as  a  like  herd  is  actually  employed, 
now  that  the  Irish  nobility  is  nearly  all 
either  extinct  or  reduced  to  poverty,  in 
finding  excuses  for  the  indirect  robbery 
of  the  landless  nation — for  cheating 
the  poor  out  of  their  last  penny,  and 
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of  the  hatred  lie  bore  to  Ireland,  to  point  out  the  fact  that  he 
blames  the  English  colonists  for  not  having  expelled  the  Gaelic 
language  from  the  country,  at  the  time  when  they  had  driven 
out  the  people,  that  had  owned  the  land  before  themselves,  to 
which  he  adds  the  ^^remark  that;  "however  excellent  a  language 
the  Gaelic  may  be,  whosoever  acquires  a  taste  for  it,  acquires  at 
the  same  time  a  taste  for  the  evil  habits  of  those  who  speak  it." 
What  must  we  understand  from  this,  but  that  this  Stanihurst 
bore  so  much  malice  to  the  Irish  natives,  that  he  was  sorry  that 
the  Anglo-Normans,  in  their  conquests  from  the  Gaels,  had  pre- 
ferred to  act  the  part  of  Christians,^^  rather  than  of  heathens. 


*'  In  making  this  suggestion,  Stani- 
hurst meant  both  to  signalize  the 
proneness  of  the  Anglo-Normans  to 
adopt  Celtic  habits  and  customs,  and  to 
afford  an  excuse  for  plundering  what  the 
newly-imported  Saxons  called  the  de- 
generate English,  as  well  as  the  native 
Irish. 

®^  The  line  of  distinction  here  attempt- 
ed to  be  drawn,  between  the  extent  of 
guilt  in  national  spoliation  and  murder 
by  wholesale,  as  practised  by  Christians 
and  as  practised  by  Heathens,  will 
scarcely  stand  the  test  of  sound  logical 
morality.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  William,  the  Bastard  of  Norman- 
dy, was  as  great  and  as  ruthless  a  mon- 
ster of  crime,  as  any  Hengist  or  Attila 
could  be,  and,  though  .professing  Chris- 
tianity, as  anti-Christian  in  his  acts  as 
Pontius  Pilate  or  as  Herod.  The  dif- 
ference Between  the  conduct  of  the  nom- 
inally Christian,  and  that  of  the  avow- 
edly Pagan  conqueror  of  England,  was 
not  caused  by  their  difference  of  belief. 
It  sprang  from  their  different  necessities. 
Hengist  was  followed  by  a  whole  na- 
tion, with  their  wives  and  children.  He 
had  to  provide  settlements  for  the  serfe, 
as  well  as  for  the  masters — for  the 
clowns,  as  well  as  for  the  nobles;  and,  for 
this  reason,  he  had  to  expel  the  poor 
man  from  his  humble  homestead,  as 
well  as  the  rich  man  from  his  castle  and 
domain.  William,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  followed  by  a  feudal  army,  mostly 
unencumbered  with  children  or  with 
wives.  Of  that  army  he  had  to  provide 
but  for  his  nobles,  knights,  and  men-at- 
arms.  The  soldiers  of  inferior  rank 
were  little  inclined  to  settle  down  in  the 


homesteads  of  the  Saxon  churls ;  and, 
besides,  there  were  no  more  of  them  in 
his  army,  than  were  wanted  to  guard  the 
persons  and  man  the  castles  of  the  in- 
coming nobility.  This  nobility  wanted 
tenants  and  seris  to  till  the  lands  they 
had  won  by  the  sword,  and  who  could 
be  found  fitter  for  this  duty  than  the 
serfs  of  the  Saxon  nobility  that  preced- 
ed it  ?  It  was  not,  then,  William's  in- 
terest, or  that  of  his  followers,  to  extir- 
pate all  the  vanquished  Saxons.  He 
would  thereby,  in  mercantile  phrase, 
destroy  the  value  of  his  new  acquisition. 
He  then  spared  the  vanquished,  as  far 
as  he  found  it  needful  for  his  own  and 
his  followers'  interest — the  very  reason 
for  which  Hengist  is  said  to  have  ex- 
terminated the  Celtic  Britons. 

In  Ireland  the  very  same  thing  oc- 
curred, and  for  a  like  reason.  The 
early  Norman  settlers  {Dr.  Keating's 
kinsmen,  for  whom  he  here  indirectly 
apologizes),  did  not  find  it  their  interest 
to  exterminat-e  the  Gaels.  They  were, 
therefore,  satisfied  with  their  submis* 
sion.  The  lovely  daughters  of  the  Iberi 
and  the  Celtag  soon  captivated  their 
hearts,  and  the  children  of  those  steel- 
clad  warriors  became  thoroughly  Irish 
in  a  single  century.  Had  our  author 
written  a  few  years  later,  he  needed  not 
to  have  gone  up  to  the  pagan  Hengist 
for  a  contrast.  He  would  have  seen 
the  part  of  Hengist  attempted  to  be 
played  over  again  by  that  soi-disant 
Christian  saint,  Oliver  Cromwell,  in 
favor  of  the  canaille  of  plebeian  canters, 
whom  he  was  forced  to  get  rid  of  by 
quartering  in  the  homes  of  the  Irish, 
both  people  and  gentry.    Though  he, 
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For,  whoever  conquers  a  country  in  a  Christian  manner,  is  satis- 
fied with  the  submission  and  allegiaiice  of  tlie  vanquished  in- 
habitants, and  with  sending  colonists  of  his  own  people  to  dwell 
in  the  land  amongst  them  ;  but  it  is  the  practice  of  a  man,  v/ho 
vsubdues  a  country  after  the  manner  of.  a  heathen,  to  exterminate 
tlie  conquered  natives,  and  to  senxi  a  new  race  in  their  stead,  to 
dwell  in  the  land  that  has  yielded  to  his  force.  The  man,  in- 
deed, that  makes  a  Christian-like  conquest,  never  extirpates  the 
language  of  the  country  he  reduces  to  his  sway.  Thus,  the 
Norman  William  did  not  extinguish  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue, 
when  he  had  subdued  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  nation,  for  he  allowed 
the  people  who  spoke  the  language  to  remain  on  their  native 
soil,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  Saxon  tongue  is  spoken  by  the  in- 
habitants of  England  to  this  day.  But  Hengist,  tlie  Saxon 
chieftain,  conquered  the  Britons  after  a  heathen  manner,  for  he 
'swept  them^  from  off  the  face  of  the  land  of  their  birth,  and 
planted  colonists  of  his  own  nation  in  their  places ;  thus  be 
completely  eradicated  the  Britisli  dialect,  by  banishing  all  those 
by  \vi]om  it  was  spoken.  It  is  a  conquest  exactly  like  this  latter, 
that  Stanihurst  wished  to  see  perpetrated  upon  the  Irish ;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  destroy  any  language,  without  extirpating  those 
wdiose  language  it  is..  Now,  finding  liow  anxious  lie  was  to  ex- 
pel the  Gaelic  speech,  we  may  well  infer  that  lie  desired  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Gaels  themselves,  and  that  consequently  he 
held  them  in  hatred,  for  which  reason,  all  that  he  asserts  with 
regard  to  Ireland  is  utterly  unworthy  of  belief. 

too,  was?  merciless  as  Hengist  or  as  nnnibcrs  of  words,  both  in  the  old 
William,  and  anti-Christian  as  Nero  or  Saxon,  and,  con? equently,  in  the  modern 
as  Maximin,  yet  it  was  not  a  diiference  Eno-lish,  that  bear  a  close  resemblance 
of  religion,  that  caused  his  conquest  to  to  the  British  and  Irish.  Many  English 
differ  so  much  from  those  made  by  the  words  also,  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
Geraldine,  the  Butler,  the  L)e  Courcy,  the  Latin  and  Norman  French,  may 
or  the  Be  Burgo ;  it  was  entirely  caused  have  come  from  the  Bi'itish.  In  gram- 
by  the  different  class  of  soldiers,  for  matical  structure,  with  the  exception 
whom  he  and  they  had  respectively  to  of  that  want  of  the  future  tenses  of 
provide.  They  had  but  to  provide  for  verbs,  which  is  the  great  character- 
professional  warriors  and  for  gentlemen  istic  of  all  Teutonic  tongues,  as  well  as 
— for  men,  in  fine,  who  did  not  want  to  of  the  modern  English,  and  of  that  free- 
cultivate  their  conquered  lands  them-  dom  from  that  dilapidation  of  the  radical 
Belvcs.  Cromwell  had  to  provide  for  a  consonants — the*  Celtic  characteristic — 
ruffian  mob.  swept  from  the  purlieus  of  which  both  the  old  and  the  new  Saxon 
the  English  towns,  to  whom  the  owner-  enjoy,  and  to  which  the  British  is  sub- 
ship  of  even  a  small  patch  of  land  was  ject,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
a  god-send  of  which,  until  then,  they  other  syntactic  forms  of  the  old  Saxon 
had  never  dared  to  dream.  have  not  a  nearer  resemblance  to  those 
^  This  fact  is  very  much  to  be  qucs-  of  the  modern  Welsh,  than  to  those  of  its 
tioncd.  Any  evidence,  drawn  from  the  own  English  progeny.  It  is  possible, 
extinction  of  the  Celtic  language  in  Eng-  then,  that  the  two  peoples  may  have 
land,  must  be  fallacious.  There  are  great  amalgamated. 
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This  StanihTirst  likewise  finds  fault  with  the  district  brehons,^ 
i.  e.  the  judges,  and  with  the  physicians^  of  Ireland  ;  but,  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  me,  how  he  could  presume  to  censure  them, 
for  he  was  acquainted  neither  with  the  men  themselves,  nor  with 
the  language  in  which  their  scientific  works  were  written ;  for, 
he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  Gaelic,  in  which  tongue  their  treatises 
upon  the  Brehon  law  and  upon  physic  were  written.  He  was, 
therefore,  incapable  of  reading  these  works,  whether  upon  law 
or  physic,  in  the  original  dialect  in  which  they  were  written, 
neither  could  he  understand  them,  if  read  to  him  by  another ; 
for  this  reason,  I  think,  when  he  abuses  these  two  professions, 
that  he  is  exactly  in  the  position  of  a  blind  man,  who  would  pre- 
tend to  give  a  preference  to  the  color  of  one  piece  of  cloth  beyond 
that  of  another.  Then,  as  it  is  impossible  for  a  blind  man  to  form 
any  judgment  between  the  colors  of  two  pieces  of  cloth,  not 
being  able  to  see  either,  so  it  was  also  impossible  for  him  to  form 
any  opinion  upon  the  two  sciences  above  mentioned,  for  he 
never  understood  the  books  in  which  they  were  written,  neither 
could  he  understand  the  ollamhs  or  doctors  who  professed  them, 
for  they  spoke  only  in  &aelic,  which  was  their  natural  tongue, 
and  of  that  he  was  most  thoroughly  ignorant. 

He  likewise  censures  the  harpers^^  of  Ireland,  of  whom  he 


Brehon.  This  word  is  called  in 
Irish  "  Breithemh,"  [brehav  ,-)  it  makes 
"Breithemhain,"  [Brehavwin  and  Bre- 
hooin,)  whence  comes  the  English  form 
"  brehon."  Upon  this  order,  to  which 
whole  septs  were  attached,  the  reader 
will  find  fuller  information,  Avhen  our 
author  comes  to  treat  of  them  more  es- 
pecially. The  root  of  "  Breithemh  "  is 
"breth"  (breh),  i.  e.  ''a  judicial  scDtence," 
whence  also  come  "Breithemhnas,"  \  bre- 
hownas,)  i.e.  ''judgment."  Numerous 
manuscript  compilations  of  the  "  Breith- 
emhuas  "  or  Brehon  Law  still  exist.  The 
erudite  Dr.  0 'Donovan,  and  his  learned 
colleague,  Mr.  Eugene  Curry,  are  now 
said  to  be  preparing  a  translation  of 
these  laws,  to  be  published  by  the  Irish 
Archaeological  Society. 

''^  A  physician  is  called  "  liagh " 
{lesah)  in  Irish,  and  the  healing  art  was 
thence  named  "  leighes  "  (/</as) .  There 
are  many  tracts  upon  the  medical  art, 
still  extant  in  Gaelic  manuscript.  Di- 
ancecht  [deean-kaight)  was  the  Irish 
^sculapius  or  god  of  physic.  Each 
great  tribe  had  its  particular  sept  of 
physicianSjgenerally  of  noble  extraction, 


and  of  the  same  blood  with  the  chief- 
tain. The  O'Callanans  were  the  most 
distinguished  medical  sept  among  the 
Desmond  clans,  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that,  even  to  the  present  day,  this  sept 
has  never  been  known  to  be  without 
having  physicians  amongst  its  members. 
"  Ollamh  re  leighes "  {ollave  re  lyas) 
meant  medical  doctor,  among  the  Gaels. 

^'^  The  Irish  had  two  kinds  of  harp, 
one  of  which  they  called  clairscch  " 
(dawrshagh)  and  the  other  "  cruit " 
(kryth).  The  former  is  supposed  to 
have  been  most  used  for  martial  strains, 
and  for  the  songs  of  triumph  and  of 
joy,  the  latter  for  the  softer  lay  of  love 
and  sadness.  The  man  who  performed 
upon  the  latter  instrument  was  called 
"  cruitiri  "  [crythi  eh),  Avhilst  the  play- 
er on  the  clairsech,  was  called  "  claiV- 
BQOiv [daarshore),  Oirfidech  [oer-fec- 
dagh),  was  the  general  name  for  a 
musical  performer,  in  Gaelic  ;  his  art 
was  called  "  oirfides"  and  "  oirfidechf 
{oer-fee-daght)  ;  ceol  {ke-ole),  was  the 
general  name  of  music.  There  were 
"  Ollamhs  re  ceol,"  i.  e.  Doctors  of 
Music,"  as  well  as  the  "  Ollamhs  re 
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asserts,  tliat  they  know  nothing  of  music.  But,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  that  he  Avas  himself  no  judge  of  any  music™  at  all. 
Certainly,  he  could  be  no  judge  of  this  our  Gaelic  music  of  Eri,  for 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  rules  that  appertain  to  it.  One  would 
think  that  this  Stanihurst  never  considered,  that  Ireland  was  a 
region  apart,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  little  world  in  itself,  and  that 
the  nobles  and  ollamhs^  or  learned  professors,  that  dwelt  in  it  of 
old,  had  instituted  systems  of  jurisprudence,  physic,  poetry,  and 
music,  which  were  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  that  these  systems 
were  governed  by  certain  special  rules  of  their  own,  which  have 
always  continued  to  be  observed  in  this  land ;  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  very  bad  taste  in  the  man  to  give  utterance 
to  the  rash  judgment  above  cited,  and  so  presumptuously  con- 
demn the  Irish  music.  I  wonder  much  that  he  had  not  read 
the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Cauibrensis,  in  which  he  so  praises  the 
nmsic  of  the  Irish — but,  perhaps,  he  wished  to  outdo  even  0am- 


Leighes,"  above  mentioned.  The  "  01- 
lamh  re  Filidhecht"  (filleeaghi)  was 
the  "  Doctor  of  Poetry;"  the  Doctor 
of  Law  was  styled  "  OUarah  re  Dli;>he" 
(dlee),  and  the  Doctor  of  History  was 
called  "  Ollamh  re  Senchas." 

Music.  In  poesy,  history  and  music, 
which  were  closely  allied  amont^st  our  an- 
cestors, the  most  distinguished  amongst 
the  professor  castes  were,  in  Ulster,  the 
O'CIcries,  the  ^[acan  Bhairds  {vard),  or 
"Wards,  the  MacConways,  the  O'Guives, 
the  O'Slevins,  O'Husseys,  O'Don- 
nellies,  O'Dalies,  O'Mulligans,  O'Farrel- 
lies  and  O'Curncens  ;  in  Counatight  and 
Meath,  the  O'Maelconaries,  Mulcoiu-ies, 
or  Conries,  the  MacFirbisses,  the  O'Dui- 
genans,  the  O'Dugaiis,  the  O'Higgins, 
and  O'OofFees.  'J1ie  O'Dunns  and 
MacKeoghs,  were  the  chief  bards  of 
Leinster  ;  the  MacGraths,  the  O'Di- 
neens,  the  MacBruodins  or  Brodies, 
the  MacGurtius,  and  MacGowans,  and 
some  of  the  O'Keefes,  in  Munster. 
The  O'Dalies  were  found  distinguished 
as  poets  in  all  parts  of  Ireland.  "  In 
music  the  ancient  Irish  were  highly 
celebrated.  It  is  stated  in  the  Chroni- 
cle of  Ilanmer,  p.  197,  that  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  eleventh  century,  about 
A.  D  1098,  Griffith  ap  Conan,  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  had  resided  a  long  time 
in  Ireland,  brought  over  with  him,  to 


Wales,  'divers  cunnins;  musicia'is,  who 
devised  iii  manner  all  the  instrumental 
music  upon  the  harp  and  crowth  that 
is  there  used,  aiul  made  laws  of  minstrel- 
sy to  retain  the  musicians  in  due  order.* 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  famous  Welsh 
bards  were  indebted  for  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  harp  chiefly  to  the  Irish. 
The  Irish  in  former  ages  were  the  most 
famous  harpers  in  Europe,  and  contin- 
ued eminent  in  the  art  down  to  modern 
times."  Turlough  O'Carrolan,  our  last 
very  eminent  harper  and  composer,  died 
in  the  year  1738.  There  were  many 
other  eminent  bards,  harpers  and  musical 
composers  in  Ireland  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  Cormac  Comman,  Thomas 
O'Connellan.  and  his  brother  William, 
Roger  and  Echlin  O'Kane,  Cahir  Mac- 
Cabe,  \iiles  O'Kelly,  Charles  Fanning^ 
Edward  MacDermod  Roe,  HugliO'Hig- 
gin,  Patrick  Kerr,  Patrick  Moyne,  and 
others,  all  in  Ulster  and  Connaught. — 
In  Meath  and  Leinster,  Cruise,  0' Car- 
roll, Murphy  and  Empson,  were  dis- 
tinguished harpers.  Interesting  ac- 
counts of  the  Irish  minstrels  and  bards 
are  given  in  the  works  of  Walker  {Irish 
bards),  Beauford,  Miss  Brooke,  Led- 
witch.  Bunting,  Hardiman's  Irish  Min- 
strelsy, (a  work  no  reading  Irishman 
should  be  without. — Ed.)  Notes  to  Cojir 
nellan's  Tour  Musters. 
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breiisis  in  misrepresenting  and  calumniating  everything  Irish. 
For  there  is  nothing  for  which  the  latter  writer  so  commends  the 
Irish  people,  as  for  the  Gaelic  music;  in  the  chapter,  just  re- 
ferred to,  he  says:  "In  their  musical  instruments^  alone  do  I 
find  any  laudable  industr}^  amongst  this  people ;  in  these  they 
are  incomparably  skilful,  beyond  all  other  nations." 

Here  follows  the  description,  which  he  gives  in  the  same 
chapter,  while  praising  the  Gaelic  music. 

"Its  melody,"  says  he,  "is  filled  up  and  its  harmony  is  pro- 
duced by  a  rapidity  so  sweet,  by  so  unequal  a  parity  of  sound, 
and  by  so  discordant  a  concord."^  From  this  testimony  alone, 
forced  from  the  hostile  Cambrensis,  we  might  conclude  that  it 
was  grossly  untrue  of  Stanihurst,  to  assert  that  there  was  no  har- 
mony in  the  Irish  music.  Neither  is  he  to  be  believed,  when  he 
t5tates,  that  the  Irish  musicians  were  nearly  all  blind  men  ;  for,  it 
is  well  known  that  there  Avere  more  musicians  in  Ireland  who 
had  their  sight  than  were  blind,  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing 
his  history ;  so  it  has  been  ever  since,  and  so  it  is  at  present,  as  all 
our  cotemporaries  can  bear  Avitness. 

The  reader  must  remember,  that,  when  writing  his  history  of 
Ireland,  Stanihurst  was  laboring  under  three  great  defects,  that 
should  forever  disentitle  him  to  the  respect  due  to  a  competent 
historian.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  too  young  to  have  had  time 
to  examine  the  antiquities  of  the  country,  of  which  he  wrote. 
Secondly,  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  language,  in  which  the 
records  and  ancient  traditions  of  that  country  and  its  inhabitants 
were  preserved  ;  so  that  it  was  not  possible  that  he  could  have 
known  anything  of  the  former  condition  of  Ireland.  The  third 
defect  he  labored  under,  was  his  sordid  ambition ;  he  was  inspired 
by  the  hope  of  obtaining  preferment  from  those  who  had  suborned 
him  to  malign  the  Irish  nation  in  his  writings.  His  writings  on 
this  subject  are  also  unworthy  of  credit,  from  the  f  ict  that,  after- 
wards, w^hen  he  was  about  becoming  a  priest,  he  had  himself 
promised  a  recantation  of  all  the  malignant  falsehoods  which  he 
nad  written  about  this  country,  Avhich  recantation  is,  as  I  can 
learn,  now  printed  and  published  in  Ireland.'^ 

Stanihurst  tells  us  also  that  the  Irish,  when  engaged  in  battle, 
or  in  any  hostile  encounter^  used  to  cry  out  Pharo^  PIlcivo^'^^  in  a 

"  In  raiisicis  solum  instnimentis  com-  ''^  From  ILis  reDiark,  one  might  tliink 

mendabilem  invenio  gentis  istius  dili-  Dr.  Keating  was  not  himself  in  Ireland 

gentiara,  in  quibus  prae  omni  natione  Avhen  writing  his  preface.    The  editor 

quam  vidimus  incomparabiliter  est  in-  does  not  know,  whether  the  recantation 

structa.  here  mentioned  has  been  ever  pu'olished. 

"  Tarn  suavi  velocitate,  tarn  dispari  Fharo.  The  Irish  war-crj'  "larrah," 

paritate.  tarn  discordi  concordia,  con-  may  either  be  the  Gaelic  equivalent  for 

8ona  redditur  et  completur  melodia.  the  Saxon  "  hurrah,"  or  as  Br.  Keating 
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loud  voice.  This  word,  whicli  he  calls  PharOj  he  would  derive 
from  "  Pharaoh,"  the  name  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  kings.  But 
the  fact  is  not  so ;  the  cry  is  "Faire  0"  (Farr^o)  and  it  means  beware,, 
thus  telling  the  other  parties  to  defend  themselves,  if  they  can; 
just  so,  the  Frenchman  says  (/cn-cZ^z,  gardez.  which  means  the  same 
thing,  when  he  sees  his  neighbor  in  danger. 

Doctor  Hanmer'^  hands  down  in  his  chronicle  that  Bartholinus 
was  the  leader  of  the  Gaels  on  their  arrival  iii  Ireland ;  by  this 
Bartholinus,  he,  of  course,  means  Partholan.  But,  according  to 
the  history  of  Ireland,  there  were  more  than  seven  hundred 
years  between  the  coming  of  Partholan  to  Ireland  and  the 
invasion  of  the  sons  of  J^Iiledh  (i.  e.  the  Gaels).  For, 
Partholan  landed  in  Ireland  about  three  hundred  years  after 
the  Deluge,  and  it  was  one  thousand  and  eighty  years  after  the 
deluge  when  the  sons  of  Miledh  arrived  therein.  In  this  mat- 
ter, according  to  the  opinion  of  Camden,  more  credence  is  to  be 
given  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  Ireland  than  to  any  conjecture 
of  Ilanmer,  The  learned  Camden  speaks  thus  upon  the  sub- 
ject :  *'  Ancicnt^*^  tradition  must  be  respected  in  all  such  matters ;" 
and  truly,  if  we  are  to  pay  respect  to  any  historic  tradition  on  ac- 
count of  its  antiquity,  then  is  the  history  of  Ireland  worthy  of 
the  most  special  respect."  On  this  subject  Camden  again  says,  in 
his  Britannia  Camdeni,  when  referring  to  Ireland,"  '*This  island 
was  not  undeservedly  called  "  Ogygia"  or  "the  most  ancient"  by 
Plutarch.*^^  The  reason  he  assigns  for  this  opinion  is  because 
"they"^^  (that  is  the  Irish)  "deduce  their  history  from  memorials 


here  sugg-este,  it  may  have  meant  "  gar- 
dez "  or  •'  beware."  "  Aboo,"  a  word 
which  the  Editor  thinks  formed  upon 
"  buadh  "  [booa),  i.  e.  "  victory,"  was 
another  war-cry  of  the  Irish,  thus  the 
O'Neill  s  had  Iheir  '*  Lamh  derg  abu  " 
(Imv  darg  aboo),  i.  e.  Red  hand  aboo  : 
the  O'Brien's  '*  Lamh  Laider  [Laudir) 
abu,"  i.  e.  Strong  hand  aboo. 

The  Anglo-Irish  Normans  adopted 
the  cry  abu,"  with  other  Celticisms  ; 
thus  the  cry  of  the  great  Earls  of  Des- 
mond was  "  Crom  aboo,"  from  their 
castle  of  Crom,  in  the  County  of  Limer- 
ick ;  tliat  of  the  Earls  of  Kildare  ^Vas 
"  Shanet  aboo,"  from  their  car^tle  of 
Shauet ;  the  Ormouds  shouted'*Butleir- 
ech  {ButIaijrag?L)  aboo," and  the  Do 
Burgos,  or  Burkes,  of  Oonnaught, "  Gall 
Kiabhach  (Gaul  Resvagh)  aboo,"  i.  e. 
tie  "  Grey  Stranger  aboo." 

"  Dr.  Meredeth  Hanmer  wrote  his 


chronicle  in  Drogheda,  in  1571.  It 
was  addressed  to  Robert  Dudley,  Earl 
of  ly.'icester. 

"  In  his  detur  sua  antiquitr.te  venia. 

"  Nou  immerito  hoce  insula  Ogi/^-'ia, 
id  est,  perantiqua  a  Flutarcho  dicta 
fuit. 

^'  A  profundissima  enim  antiqnitatis 
memoria,  historias  suas  auspicantnr, 
adeo  ut  prte  illis  omnis  omnium  gcntinm 
antiquitas  sit  novitas  ant  quodammodo 
infant  ia. 

"  Plutarch  was  a  native  of  Chacr- 
onea,  a  city  of  Beotia.  in  Greece,  and 
born  of  a  respectable  family.  Ho 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Trajan,  by  whom  he  waa 
made  Consul  and  Governor  of  Illyr- 
icum.  Plutarch  was  distinguished  as 
a  ])hilosopher,  as  well  as  a  writer. 
The  greatest  and  most  esteemed  of  bis 
works,  are  his  "Lives  of  Illustrious 
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derived  from  the  most  profound  deptlis  of  remote  antiquity ;  so 
that,  compared  Avith  that  of  Ireland,  the  antiquities  of  aH'other 
nations  is  but  novelty,  and  their  history  is  but  a  kind  of  infancy." 
From  this  learned  authority  also,  it  may  be  judged  how  much 
more  the  ancient  records  of  Ireland  are  to  be  relied  on  than  Doc- 
tor Hanmer,  wlio  never  even  saw  them. 

The  same  author  (Hanmer)  again  asserts  that  a  king  of  Loch- 
lainn,^  i.  e.  Denmark,  was  the  sovereign  of  Ireland  at  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  Christ.  But  for  such  an  assertion  he  had  not  the 
slightest  foundation ;  for,  the  ancient  records  tell  us  that  Christ 
was  born  during  the  reign  of  the  monarch  Crimthann  Niadh- 
Nair.^^  It  is  somewhat  astonishing  that  a  man  like  Hanmer,  an 
English  Saxon,  who  had  never  seen,  and  who,  if  he  had,  could 
not  comprehend  the  ancient  writings  of  our  country,  should  pre- 
tend to  know  what  king  ruled  it  at  the  time  of  the  Saviour's  birth, 
when  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  name  even  the  king  that  ruled 
Great  Britain  itself  at  that  epoch.  For,  Samuel  Daniel,  Gildas, 
Eider,  Nennius,®  and  many  old  Biitish  authors,  who  have  written 
the  history  of  their  countr}^,  confess  that  they  possess  but  very 
scattered  fragments  of  the  ancient  history  of  Great  Britain,  be- 
cause, say  they,  the  Eomans  and  the  Saxons  carried  off  and  de- 
stroyed their  old  traditional  writings  ;  thus,  there  now  remains  to 
them  nothing  but  surmise  and  conjecture,  concerning  the  more 
ancient  transactions  of  the  Britons.  This  gave  occasion  even  to 
the  learned  Cnmden  to  remark,  that  he  knew  not  the  period,  at 
which  the  Picts  settled  in  North-Britain,  and  that  he  did  not  even 
know  whence  the  British  island  had  received  the  name  Britannia : 


Men,"  which  are  disting-uished  for  the 
•wonderful  skill  and  impartiality  with 
which  he  depicts  his  heroes.  Plutarch 
died  A.D.  140. 

'°  Lochlainn  {Lochlin)  wastheGaeh'c 
name  for  all  those  countries  called  in- 
discriminately Scandinavia,  that  is.  for 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Fin- 
land, &c.  If  the  word  were  pure 
Gaelic,  it  should  mean  the  "  Country 
of  Lakes."  The  name  appears  older 
than  the  Gothic  occupation  of  these 
countries,  and  resembles  those  names 
given  by  the  Tuatha  De  Dananns  to 
the  British  and  adjacent  isles.  Its  no- 
minative is  "Lochlainn"  (Lochlin), and 
its  genitive  Lochlann.  To  correspond 
exactly  with  "  Eri"  and  "  Alba"  {Ireland 
and  Scotland)  &c.,  in  declension,  its 
nominative  should  be  Lochia."  But 
the  editor  has  observed,  in  modern  Gae- 


lic, a  tendency  to  make  a  nominative 
of  the  dative  of  some  feminine  nouns, 
thus,  "  Tigh,"  the  dative  of  "  Tech,"  a 
house,  is  now  used  as  nominative.  He 
thinks,  that  it  is  owing  to  a  like  ten- 
dency that  Lochlainn,  and  also  Bretain, 
i.  e.  Britain,  and  a  few  other  local  ap- 
pelations,  differ,  in  their  nominatives, 
from  words  with  which  they  agree  in 
all  their  other  cases. 

^'  Crimthann  Niadh-Nair,  is  pro- 
nounced Criffann  Neeah-noir. 

Ncnnius  was  an  ancient  British 
writer,  who  wrote  the  history  of  his 
nation  in  Latin.  He  lived  about  the 
filth  century.  An  old  translation  of 
his  work  into  Irish  has  been  recently 
published,  with  the  original,  by  the 
Irish  Archeological  Society.  Dr.  Keat- 
ing had  most  probably  a  copy  of  thia 
translation  by  him, 
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hence  he  is  forced  to  give  us  his  conjecture  like  other  less  learned 
writers.  Kow,  many  of  the  ancient  transactions  of  his  own  coun- 
try being  thus  uncertain  and  obscure  to  so  learned  a  man,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  they  should  be  still  more  so  to  Ilanmcr,  who 
must  consequently  have  been  in  still  greater  ignorance  of  the 
ancient  affairs  of  Ireland ;  wherefore,  his  authority  is  not  to  be 
credited,  when  he  asserts  that  Ireland  was  ruled  by  a  king  of  Den- 
mark at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth. 

Ue  asserts,  also,  that  St.  Patrick,^  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  was 


^  For  information  upon  St.  Patrick, 
the  render  is  referred  to  the  body  of 
this  history,  and  the  notes  thereon.  I 
here  transcribe  a  description  of  Pat- 
rick's Purgatory  and  Loch  Derg,  where 
it  is  situated,  from  Mr.  Owen  Conncl- 
la's  notes  to  his  translation  of  the  Four 
Masters. 

"  The  lake  called  Lough  Derg  is  situ- 
ated in  Donegal,  on  the  borders  of  Fer- 
managh and  Tyrone,  in  the  parish  of 
Templecarne,  sometimes  called  Termon- 
magrath,  part  of  which  forms  the  parish 
of  Pettigo,  in  the  diocese  of  Clogher. 
The  lake  is  very  large  and  beautiful, 
and  contains  many  fine  islands.  This 
lake  was  anciently  called  Fionn  Loch, 
that  is,  the  Fair  or  White  Lake  ;  but  it 
got  the  name  Loch  Dearg,  or  the  Ked 
Lake,  from  a  monster  said  to  have  been 
slain  there  by  St.  Patrick,  the  blood  of 
Trhich  tinged  the  lake  of  a  red  color. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  fil"th  cen- 
tury, about  A.D.  490,  St.  Dabeoc 
ifounded  a  monastery  on  an  island  in 
Lough  Derg,  and  it  became  a  priory  of 
Augustinian  monks.  The  island  was 
called,  in  after  times,  St.  Fintan's  island, 
from  Fintan  Munnu,  a  celebrated  saint 
in  the  seventh  century,  who  was  of  the 
race  of  the  Connallians,  of  Tirconnell. 
On  the  island  was  formed  a  cave  or  cell, 
called  St.  Patrick "s  Purgatory,  which 
became  celebrated  as  a  place  of  penance 
and  pilgrimage.  Various  accounts  are 
given  as  to  the  time  this  place,  called 
the  Purgatory,  was  founded.  Some 
ascribe  its  institution  to  St.  Patrick 
himself,  in  the  fifth  century ;  while 
others  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  first 
instituted  in  the  ninth  century,  about 
A.D.  850,  by  a  monk  named  Patrick, 
one  of  the  priors  of  the  island;  but 


Lanigan  considers  it  was  not  established 
till  the  eleventh  or  twelfty  century.  St. 
Patrick's  Purgatory  became  liimous  as 
a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  in  former 
ages  was  resorted  to  by  vast  numbers 
of  pilgrims,  not  only  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland  and  Britain,  but  even  from  the 
continent.  It  is  recorded  in  Rymer's 
Faxlora,  that  in  1358,  King  Edward 
111.  granted  to  Malatcsta  Ungarus,  a 
Hungarian  knight,  and  to  Nicholas  do 
Beccario,  a  nol)Ieman  of  Ferrara,  in 
Italy,  a  safe  conduct  through  England 
to  visit  St  Patrick's  Purgatory  ;  and 
in  1397,  King  Richard  II.  granted  a 
like  conduct  to  Raymond,  Yiscount  de 
Pcrilleux,  knight  of  Rhodes,  with  a 
train  of  twenty  men  and  thirty  horses. 
The  monastery  of  Termondabeog,  at 
Lough  Derg,  was  subject  to  the  great 
abbey  of  Armagh,  and  was  dedicated 
to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ;  three  great 
festivals  were  annually  held  at  the 
abbey,  on  the  1st  of  January,  the  24th 
of  July,  and  the  16th  of  December,  in 
honor  of  the  patron  and  founder,  St. 
Dabeoc,  who  is  buried  there.  The 
abbey  continued  to  be  of  great  note  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  in  A.D. 
1632,  by  order  of  the  lords  justices,  Sir 
Adam  Loftus,  Yiscount  of  Ely,  and 
Richard  Royle,  Earl  of  Cork,  the  abbey 
and  other  buildings  on  the  island  of 
Lough  Derg,  were  demolished,  and  the 
friars  expelled,  by  Sir  James  Balfour 
and  Sir  William  Stuart,  v.ho  were  de- 
puted for  that  purpose.  Some  ruins  of 
the  old  abbey  still  remain,  and  it  still  con- 
tinues as  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  but  in 
modern  times  the  place  of  performing 
penance  has  been  removed  from  Saint's 
Island,  to  another  near  it  called  Statin 
Island.    Lough  Derg,  to  the  present 
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not  the  first  who  planted  tlie  Catholic  faith  in  Ireland,  and  that 
it  was  not  he  that  discovered  Patrick's  cave  in  the  island,  where 
his  Purgatory  is  situated ;  for,  he  says  that  it  was  another  Pat- 
rick, an  abbot,  who  lived  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  850.  But  there 
is  no  truth  in  what  he  says  on  the  subject,  as  may  be  proved 
from  St.  Cassarius,  who  lived  about  six  hundred  years  after  Christ, 
and,  consequently,  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  that  second 
Patrick  lived  in  this  country.  "This  holy  writer  says,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  chapter  of  his  twelfth  book,  entitled  Liber  Dialogo- 
Tum^  ^  "  Let  whomsoever  has  any  doubt  of  purgatory  go  to  Scotia, 
and  enter  the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  and,  thenceforth,  he  will 
no  longer  question  the  pains  of  purgatory."  From  this  quota- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  was  not  originally 


day,  is  visited  by  vast  Tinmbsrs  of  pil- 
grims. The  time  of  performing  tlie  pen- 
ance is  from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  loth 
of  August.  The  chieftains  of  the  an- 
cient Irish,  amidst  all  their  fierce  feuds 
amongst  themselves,  and  their  san- 
guinary conflicts  of  centuries  with  for- 
eign foes,  were  still  a  religious  race,  and 
imbued  with  a  great  love  of  literature  ; 
and  their  kings,  princes,  and  chiefs 
founded  and  amply  endowed  a  vast 
number  of  ecclesiastical  and  literary 
establishments,  abbeys,  colleges;  and 
great  schools  ;  as  those  of  Armagh, 
Downpatrick,  Bangor,  Derry,  Donegal, 
Clogher,  Clones,  Devenish,  Fenagh, 
Boyle,  Cong,  Mayo,  Clonfert,  Louth, 
Monasterboyce,  Mellifont,  Slane,  Kells, 
Ardbraccan,  Trim,  Clonard,  Clonmac- 
uois,  Rahan,  Fore,  Kildare,  Clonenagh, 
Tallaght,  Glendalough,  Leighlin,  Ferns, 
Lismjre,  Cashel,  Holycross,  Ross,  Ros- 
crea,  Iniscathay,  Aran  of  the  Saints, 
and  others.  Of  these  famoas  seats  of 
piety  and  learning  amongst  the  ancient 
Irish,  many  venerable  ruins  still  remain, 
but  of  many  more,  even  their  very  ruins 
have  disappeared,  destroyed  by  the  hand 
of  time,  or  the  still  more  destructive 
violence  of  fanaticism  and  war.  The 
most  celebrated  places  of  pilgrimage  in 
Ireland  were  Lough  Derg,  Armagh, 
Downpatrick,  and  Derry  Columbkille, 
in  Ulster ;  Croagh  Patrick  mountain, 
in  Mayo ;  Aran  of  the  Saints,  off  the 
coast  of  Galway  ;  the  seven  churches 
of  St.  Kiaran,  at  Clonmacnois.  and  of 
St.  Kevin,  at  Glendalough  ;  Kildare 
of  St.  Bridget,  and  Holycross,  in  Tip- 


psrary.  Many  of  the  Irish  kings  and 
princes  are  recorded  to  have  gone  on 
pilgrimages  to  the  abb^y  founded  by 
their  countryman,  St.  Coiumbkille,  at 
lona.  in  the  Hebrides."  The  "patrons," 
which  are  still  kept  up,  in  memory  of 
their  ancient  local  saints,  by  the  peas- 
antry of  certain  Irish  parishes,  are  rem- 
nants of  this  pious  custom  of  our  an- 
cestors. They  are  now,  however,  but 
little  frequented  ;  for,  during  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Irish  church,  their  cele- 
bration could  no  longer  be,  with  safety, 
superintended  by  the  people's  clergy. 
They,  thence,  became  scenes  of  much 
disorder,  and  fell  into  disuse,  having 
been,  in  many  instances,  discouraged  by 
the  priesthood.  But  few  attend  them 
now  for  devotion's  sake.  In  some  in- 
stances they  have  even  been  turned  into 
fairs  for  the  purpose  of  worldly  trafiBc 
by  the  Mammon-worshippers  that  now 
own  the  soil  of  the  Isle  of  Saints. 
A  modern  Irish  "  patron  "  can  then  give 
no  picture  of  what  these  celebrations 
were  in  olden  days,  when  the  clergy  of 
the  parish  presided  thereat,  and  when 
the  patriarch-chief  of  the  district  kept 
the  evil-disposed  within  the  bounds  of 
decorum.  For  some  likeness  of  them, 
one  must  have  recourse  to  those  orderly 
and  decorous  fetef^  that  are  still  held  in 
Catholic  countries  on  the  European 
continent,  on  the  festival  days  of  the 
saints. 

Qui  de  purgatorio  dubitat  Scotiam 
pergat,  et  amplius  de  pcenia  purgatorii 
non  dabitabit. 
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discovered  or  invented  bj  the  Patrick  of  whom  Hanmer  speaks, 
but  that  it  was  instituted  by  St.  Patrick,  the  Apostle.  For,  how 
coukl  the  second  Patrick  possibly  have  discovered  or  invented 
it,  when  we  find  it  spoken  of  by  St.  Caisarius,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  that  second  Patrick  flourished  ?  Besides,  both 
our  ancient  records  and  our  oral  traditions  aver  that  the  purga- 
tory was  originally  instituted  by  St.  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of 
Ireland.  From  these  testimonies,  it  appears  clearly  that  Hanmer 
has  himself  invented  the  above  malignant  falsehood,  hopjng 
thereb}^  to  lessen  the  respect  which  the  Irish  entertain  for  the 
cave  of  the  Purgatory. 

This  man  makes  another  unfounded  assertion  in  his  twenty -fourth 
page,  where  he  states  that  Finn  ^MacComhail  was  descended 

*^  Fmn  Mac  Com^atY— This  was  lessau-  "This  celebrated  warrior,  who  had 
dacious  than  the  unscrupulous  attempt,  two  grand  residences  in  Leiuster,  one  at 
made  by  MacPhersou  and  the  Scotch  Almheim,  now  the  hill  of  Allen,  in  the 
writers  of  his  day,  to  rob  Ireland  of  this  county  of  Kildare,  and  the  other  at 
hero.  The  mind  of  Ireland  then  lay  so  Magh  Ellc,  now  Moyelly,  in  the  King's 
prostrate,  that  the  arch  impostor  never  County,  was  son-in-law  of  King  Cor- 
contcmplated  the  publication  of  any  mac,  and  General  of  his  standing  army, 
original  Irish  documents,  that  would  which,  as  Pinkerton  remarks,  seems  to 
make  patent  his  base  theft.  As  nobody  have  been  in  imitation  of  the  Rom?.n 
now  believes  in  the  imposition,  but  per-  legions.  The  words  of  this  critical 
sons  that  do  not  read  books,  I  shall  not  writer  are  worth  quoting  liere  : 
waste  space  in  confuting  it  here,  but  refer  "  '  He  seems,'  says  he,  '  to  have  been 
the  reader  to  the  simple  history  of  that  a  man  of  great  talents  for  the  age,  and 
chieftain  and  his  army,  found  in  the  fol-  of  celebrity  in  arms.  His  formation  of 
lowing  pages — a  history  which,  notwith-  a  regular  standing  army,  trained  to  war, 
standing  some  exaggerations  of  detail,  in  which  all  the  Irish  accounts  agree, 
every  successive  inquiry  on  the  subject,  seems  to  have  a  rude  imitation  of  the 
as  well  as  every  ancient  document  that  Roman  legion  in  Britain.  The  idea, 
has  been  brought  to  light  from  time  to  though  simple  enough,  shows  prudence  ; 
time,  has  proved  to  be  substantially  for  such  a  force  alone  could  have  coped 
correct.  I  here  subjoin  the  following  with  the  Romans,  had  they  invaded  Ire- 
quotation  from  the  greatest  and  most  land.  But  this  machine,  which  sur- 
learned  Irish  antiquarian  of  modern,  or,  prised  a  rude  age,  and  seems  the  basis 
perhaps,  of  ancient  times  :  This  is  of  all  Finn's  fame,  like  some  other  great 
the  celebrated  champion  called  Fin-  schemes,  only  lived  with  its  author,  and 
gal  by  MacPhersou,  and  Fin  Ma  Cum-  expired  soon  after  him.' — Inquiry  into 
hail  by  the  Irish,  of  whom  Mr.  ]\Ioore  the  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  77. 
has  the  following  remarks  in  his  His-  "  The  bands  of  Kerns  and  Gallo- 
tory  of  Ireland  :  *  It  has  been  the  glasses,  supported  by  the  Irish  chief- 
fate  of  this  popular  hero,  after  a  long  tains  of  later  ages,  may  have  been  imi- 
course  of  traditional  renown  in  his  tations  of  these  more  primitive  Fians, 
country,  where  his  name  still  lives,  not  who  are  still  so  vividly  remembered, 
only  in  legends  and  songs,  but  yet  in  the  while  the  Kerns  and  Galloglasses  are 
most  indelible  of  scenery  connected  nearly  forgotten." — Dr.  0' Donovan's 
with  his  memory,  to  have  been  all  at  Notes  to  his  Translation  of  the  Annals  of 
once  transferred,  by  adoption,  to  another  the  Four  blasters. 
country  ■  (Scotland),  and  start  under  a 
new  but  false  shape,  in  a  fresh  career  of 
fame.' 
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from  the  Scandinavians,  of  Dania  or  Denmark ;  but  this  again  is 
altogether  false,  for  the  Irish  annals  explicitly  tell  ns,  that  he  is 
descended  from  Nuadath  or  Nuadh  Nect,  king  of  Leinster,  and 
of  the  royal  line  of  Erimon,  son  of  Miledh.  He  further  asserts, 
that  the  person,  whom  some  authors  call  Gilla-Mara,  was  son  of 
the  king  of  Thomond,  but  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose,  that  we 
have  already  confuted  this  falsehood.  It  was  through  ridicule,  I 
suppose,  that  Hanmer  gave  down  the  battle  of  Finn-Traigh  or 
Yentry,  malevolently  insinuating  a  traitorous  calumny  against 
our  antiquaries,  and  hoping  thereby  to  persuade  his  readers,  that 
the  historic  records  of  Ireland  are  unworthy  of  credit,  as  being 
all  of  the  same  character  as  the  battle  of  Yentry.  Yet,  it  is  well 
understood,  that  our  historians  never  considered  the  tale  called 
the  ^Cath  Finn-Traglia^  or  the  Battle  of  Yentiy,  as  a  true  narration, 
but  they  positively  held  it  to  be  a  fabulous  romance,  or  Fenian 
tale,  which  had  been  composed  merely  for  amusement.  I  give 
the  same  reply  to  everything  which  he  has  related  concerning 
the  Fiann.^  It  is  untrue  of  him,  also,  to  say  that  Siangi,  son 
of  Dela,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  thirty  years ;  for,  ac- 
cording to  our  historic  accounts,  he  reigned  but  one  single  year. 
It  is  in  like  manner  untrue  of  him,  to  assert  that  the  Archbishop^ 
of  Canterbury  exercised  a  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  of  Ireland, 
from  the  time  of  St.  Augustine^  downwards.    For,  it  is  also 


The  "  Cath  Finn-Tragha''  {cah- 
finn-traw),  or  Battle  of  Ventry,  is  a 
'  bombastic  and  totally  ridiculous  tale, 

that  is  never  referred  to  l)y  any  of  our 
Shani^chies.  It  seems  intended  for  a 
sort  of  nursery  tale. 

®'  Fia7m  {Feean).  The  army,  or  rath- 
er, the  military  order  of  which  Finn 
was  the  chieftain,  was  called  the  Fiann 
of  Eri."  He  was  styled  "  Flaith  Feinne 
na  Sluagh"  [Flah-Fuyni  nn  Sloo),  i.  e. 
Prince  of  the  Fiann  of  Hosts.  Some 
think  the  word  Fiann  comes  from 
Phoenician."  It  possibly  may.  It  is, 
however,  just  as  likely  to  come  from 
the  same  origin  with  Fiadhach  (pr. 
Feeajh)  i.  e.  a  hunt,  and  to  mean  an 
order  of  hunters.  1'hus  the  name  of  a 
member  of  that  modern  German  light 
cavalry  corps,  "  Jager."  means  hunter. 
The  "  Fianna,"  (pr.  Feeanna,)  seem  to 
have  done  nothing  but  hunt  and  fight. 
From  some  of  the  Fenian  tales  and  poems 
one  might  imagine  that  they  monopo- 
lized all  the  game  as  well  as  all  the  fight- 
ing of  Eri  in  their  day.  Feinnidhe  {Fay- 


nee),  i.  e.  a  Fenian  warrior,  may  then 
be  synonymous  with  the  more  common 
term  "  Fiadhaidhe  "  {Feeaghuee),  the 
Latin  "  venator,"  or  the  German 
"  jager,"  and  have  no  relationship  at  all 
with  the  word  Phoenician. 

^  The  reader  will  find  this  subject 
treated  of  more  fully  in  the  sequel. 

St.  Augustine,  or  Austin,  is  the 
Apostle  of  the  English.  By  English 
we  must,  however,  understand  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  for  the  Britons  were 
Christians  long  before  his  time.  St. 
Augustine  flourished  about  the  close  of 
the  6th  century.  He  was  originally  a 
monk  at  Kome  Pope  Gregory  I.  sent 
him,  with  forty  of  his  confraternity,  to 
convert  the  English.  Their  exertions 
were  crowned  with  success,  and  St. 
Augustine  became  the  first  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  He  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  great  writer  and 
father  of  the  Church,  the  African  St. 
Augustine,  who  lived  in  the  end  of  the 
4th  and  beginning  of  the  5th  centuries. 
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clearl}^  proved,  by  Irish  historj^,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury never  exercised  any  sucli  jurisdiction,  nntil  the  days  of 
William  the  Conqueror;  and,  even  then,  he  but  exercised  it 
over  the  clergy  of  Dublin,  Wexford,  Cork  and  Limerick ;  and  it 
was  the  clergy  of  these  dioceses  themselves  that  gave  him  that 
jurisdiction,  through  affection  towards  the  Norman  French,  Avho 
were  descended  from  the  same  Scandinavian,  called  otherwise 
Norman  stock,  with  themselves;  they  were  also  prompted  to 
this  act  by  their  enmity  towards  the  Gtielic  race.  I  nm,  how- 
ever, of  opinion,  that  this  jurisdiction  was  never  exercised  by 
more  than  three  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  namely,  by  Eodolph, 
Lanfranc  and  Anselm.  Thus,  it  is  a  gross  misstatement,  on  the 
part  of  Ilanmer,  to  say  that  the  clergy  of  Ireland  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  the  time  of 
the  monk  St.  Augustine.  It  is  also  falsely  asserted  by  him,  that 
one  Murcadh  MacCochlain  (Murrogh  ^facCoghlain)  was  king  of 
Ireland  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1166 ;  for  it  is  certain  that  Eode- 
rick  O'Connor  was  the  person  in  possession  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  at  that  time,  which  was  but  four  years  anterior  to  the 
English  invasion.  He  says,  in  like  manner,  that  St.  Comgall,^ 
the  abbot  of  Benchor  or  Bangor,  iu  Ulster,  or  rather  in  Ulidia, 
was  born  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  this  is  not  the  truth,  for,  we  read 
in  the  life  of  that  saint,  that  he  was  born  in  Dalaradia,  in  the 
north  of  Ulidia^^  or  Uladh,  and  that  he  was  descended  fi'om  the 
Gaelic  tribe  called  the  Dal-Araidhe,  from  which  the  territory  of 
ef  Dal-Araidhe,or  Dalaradia,  had  received  its  name.  The  reason 
why  Ilanmer  wished  to  make  Comgall  out  a  Briton,  was  because 
that  saint  was  the  founder  of  the  above-menti(med  monastery  of 
Bangor  in  Ulster,  which  was  the  mother  of  all  the  monasteries 
in  Europe,  and  because  he  had  founded  another  monastery,  called 
also  Bangor,  in  Britain,  near  Westchester.  If  Hanmer  could 
have  made  his  readers  believe  that  Comgall  was  a  Briton,  he 
would  either  have  made  the  great  fame  of  the  monastery  of 
Bangor,  in  Ulster,  contribute  to  the  glory  of  the  British,  from  the 
fact  of  Comgall's  being  their  countryman,  or  he  Avould  have  stolen 
the  illustrious  distinction,  earned  by  the  Ulidian  *Bangor,  and  given 
it  altogether  to  the  British  monastery  that  bore  the  same  name. 

^  St.  Comgall  founded  his  monastery  sept  of  Araide/'  from  Fiacha  Araidlie, 

of  Bcnnchair,  or  Bangor,  iu  the  present  King  of  all  Ulster,  in  A.D.  240. 

barony  of  Ards,  and  county  of  Down,  Magennis,  or   MaciEngusa,  was  the 

in  the  year  554,  or,  according  to  some  surname  of  the  chief  family  of  the 

entries,  558.  Dal-Araidhe.  According  to  O'Dngan, 

^'  Ulladh  [TJlld)  comprised  the  pres-  the  famihes  of  O'Gairbhith  and  Cli- 
ent county  of  Down,  and  part  of  the  Ambhith.  now  O'Garvey  and  O'Han- 
county  of  Antrim.  It  was  also  called  uafey  or  Hanvey,  held  the  chieftaincy  in 
Dal-Araidhe-  {Daul  Arree,)  i.  e.  "  the  more  early  times. 
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Hanmer  furtlier  states,  that  the  saints,  Fursa,  Faelan.  anci  Ultari, 
were  illegitimate  sons  of  the  king  of  Leinster;  but,  according 
to  the  history  of  the  •  Irish  saints,  they  Avere  the  sons  of  Acdh 
Bennan,''^  king  of  Munster.  It  is  so  with  all  the  other  lie?,  which 
Hanmer  tells  in  writing  of  Ireland,  but  I  shall  cease  to  pursue 
them  any  further,  for  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  confute  them  all. 

A  writer,  named  John  Barclay,  makes  use  of  the  following 
remarks,  in  writing  upon  Ireland:  They, "^^  says  he,  speaking 
of  the  Irish,  erect  slight  cabins,  about  the  height  of  a  man, 
which  are  used  in  common  by  themselves  and  their  cattle."  From 
the  pains  this  man  takes  in  describing  the  huts  and  dwellings  of 
the  humbler  rustics,  and  the  more  worthless  of  the  rabble,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  he  may  be  not  unjustly  classed  with  the  vile 
beetle,  since  he  stoops  in  this  manner  to  give  a  description  of  the 
hovels  of  poor  and  wretched  creatures,  while  he  takes  no  trouble 
to  mention  or  describe  the  palace-like  and  princely  mansions  of 
the  earls  and  other  noblemen  of  Ireland.  I  also  deem^  that  no 
credit,  as  a  historian,  should  be  given  either  to  him  or  to  any 
other  person,  who  follows  his  footsteps  in  the  same  path.  Hence, 
I  altogether  reject  the  testimony  of  Phineas  Morison,^  a  person 
who  has  given  a  ludicrous  description  of  Ireland ;  for,  notwith- 
standing his  fluent  style  and  his  command  of  the  English  tongue, 
I  think  that  it  was  not  possible  for  his  ready  pen  to  transcribe  all 
the  malignity  he  would  fain  express ;  for  this  reason,  I  deem  his 
calumnies  unworthy  of  any  confutation ;  for  the  historian,  who 
professes  to  give  a  true  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country, 
ought  to  set  forth  their  good  qualities,  as  well  as  their  bad  ones. 
But  Morison  has  utterly  disregarded  this  rule,  which  every  his- 
torian should  observe  in  his  narratives.  Prompted  as  well  by 
the  wickedness  and  malevolence  of  his  own  heart,  as  by  the  sug- 
gestions and  commands  of  others,  who  entertained  the  same  evil 
dispositions  towards  Ireland,  he  has  completely  overlooked  those 
good  qualities  which  Irishmen  possess.  According  to  Polvdorus, 
in  his  first  book,  styled  "  De  Rerv/m  Inventorihus^^''  the  following 
canons  should  be  rigidly  observed  in  writing  any  history :  Fii'st, 
"Not  to  dare  to  assert  anything  false and,  secondly, 

^  Aedh  5^?man  was  the  founder  of  ^  Fragiles  domos  ad  altitudinem  hom- 

the  Engeniaa  sept,  O'Muirchertaigli,  inis  excitant  sibi  et  pecoribus  com- 

no\y  spelled  as  pronounced,  CMoriarty.  munes. 

Previous  to  the  English  invasion,  the  ^  Particulars  of  the  hired  calumnia- 

O'Moriarties  were  seated  west  of  Sh'abh  tors,  .  Barclay,  Morison  and  Campion, 

Luachra,  in  the  present  county  of  Ker-  would  but  fatigue  our  readers, 

ry.    Tiiis  king  died,  according  to  the  *  Nobody  could  have  abided  more 

Four  Masters,  in  613.    For  particulars  closely  by  this  canon  than  Dr.  Keating 

of  the  Saints  of  this  tribe,  here  men-  himself    His  great  fault  lies  in  hav- 

tioned,  see  the  notes  upon  their  names  ing  adhered  too  closely  and  with  too 

farther  on.  little  discrimination  to  what  he  consid 
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"KoT  TO  DAEE  TO  CONCEAL  ANT  TEUTH,"  SO  that  tliere  niaj  be 
no  suspicion  of  partiality  or  enmity  attached  to  the  work.  He 
says,  moreover,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  a  historian  to  describe 
the  customs  and  modes  of  living,  the  councils,  words  and  actions 
of  every  class  of  people  inhabiting  the  country  of  which  he  has 
undertaken  to  write,  and  to  describe  them  full}^,  whether  they 
be  good  or  bad.  Now  Morison,  in  omitting  to  set  forth  the  good 
qualities  of  the  Irish,  has  flagrantly  transgressed  the  foregoing 
historical  canons,  and,  consequently,  the  work  which  he  has  writ- 
ten has  no  right  whatever  to  be  styled  a  historj^  Whoever 
would  make  a  close  survey  of  the  rude  manners  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  search  out  their  faults,  might  fill  up  a  volume  there- 
with ;  for  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  without  its  low  rabble. 
Witness  the  churlish  mob  of  Great  Britain,  the-  boors  of  Flan- 
ders, the  lazy  canaille^^  of  France,  the  worthless  fellows  of  Spain, 
the  ignoble  vulgar  of  Italy,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  every  other 
nation,  amongst  all  of  whom  many  rude  and  evil  customs  prevail. 
Yet,  these  nations  are  not  to  be  indiscriminately  condemned  for 
the  partial  rudeness  of  some  amongst  their  inhabitants ;  and, 
whoever  attempts  to  stigmatize  them  for  it,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
altogether  unworthy  to  be  called  a  historian.  This,  Morison  has 
done  towards  the  Irish  nation,  and  it  is  therefore  I  deem  it 
wrong  to  give  him  the  respect  due  to  a  historian.  Of  Campion, 
likewise,  I  must  say  the  same  thing. 

^  Camden  says,  that  it  is  customary  in  Ireland  for  the  priests 
to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  churches,  surrounded  by  their  chil- 
dren and  concubines,  drinking  and  feasting  therein.  My  reply 
to  Camden  on  this  point  is,  that  it  was  not  until  after  Henry  the 


ered  as  sanctioned  by  ancient  authority. 
Persons,  iguor^it  on  the  subject,  con- 
demned Dr.  Keating  as  a  fabricator, 
when  his  book  first  appeared  in  an  Eng- 
lish dress.  It  is  now  clearly  proved 
that  he  invented  nothing. 

^  Canaille.  In  the  original  this  word 
is  "  Fainidhe,"  {Faitiiee,)  a  word  which 
the  editor  thinks  intended  to  represent 
the  French  "  Faineant."  The  latter 
word  does  not,  however,  express  the 
doctor's  meaning.  Had  cur  author 
lived  ill  modern  times,  he  could  not 
have  spoken  with  such  contempt  of  the 
"  Fainidhe  "  of  France.  They  have 
achieved  for  themselves  a  fame,  be  it 
for  good  or  ill,  more  lasting  thon  that 
of  the  paladins  of  Charlemagne,  the 
knights  of  Arthur's  table,  or  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  conquering  "William. 


^  This  argument  was  scarcely  need- 
ed. Camden  did  not  mean  the  Catho- 
lic priesthood,  who  had  remained  true  to 
the  An  cient  Irish  Faith.  He  but  meant 
to  signalize  the  abuses  of  the  priests 
of  the  State  religion,  which  was  his 
own.  Those  carnal  renegades,  who, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  IMaelmuiri 
or  Miler  Magrath,  were  then  desecra- 
ting the  holy  altars  of  their  sires,  and 
insulting  their  ashes,  and  who,  by  their 
vices,  were  disgracing  even  that  new 
religion,  founded  by  the  most  kingly  and 
most  chaste  of  apostles,  to  which  they 
fled  as  to  an  asylum  for  all  species  of 
wanton  irregularity.  No,  Camden,  who 
is  honest  enough  for  an  English  writer 
of  his  day,  did  not  mean  the  Irish 
priesthood. 
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Eightli  had  cTianged  his  religion,  that  the  Irish  clergy  began  this 
impious  custom,  and  even  then,  and  since  then,  it  has  been  prac- 
ticed by  those  clergymen  alone,  who  followed  the  dictates  of  their 
own  corrupt  passions,  and  rebelled  against  their  lawful  superiors. 
Camden  himself,  speaking  on  the  same  subject  in  another  place, 
bears  me  out  in  this  answer:  "If  any,'^^^  says  he,  "dedicate 
themselves  to  religion,  they  govern  themselves  with  a  religious 
austerit}^,  that  is  truly  wonderful,  in  watching,  praying,  and  in 
mortifying  themselves  by  fasting."  Cambrensis,  likewise,  has 
left  us  his  opinion  upon  the  Irish  clergy :  speaking  of  them  he 
says,  "  The  clergy^  of  this  country  are  sufficiently  commendable  v 
for  the  regularity  of  their  lives,  and,  amongst  the  other  virtues 
for  which  they  are  conspicuous,  their  chastity  stands  eminently 
distinguished."  Hence,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  that  evil  custom 
which  Camden  mentions,  did  not  prevail  amongst  the  whole  of 
the.  Irish  clergy,  but  only  amongst  that  lustful  and  reprobate 
band,  who  broke  through  their  vows,  and  that  left  the  Church  in 
schismatical  disobedience  to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Even 
Stanihurst  agrees  with  this  opinion,  in  his  History  of  Ireland, 
written  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1584:  "The  Irish, '"^  says  he, 
"  are,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  religious."  From  these  testi- 
monies, it  appears  clear  that  the  profane  practices,  noticed  by 
Camden,  were  not  common  in  Ireland,  and  that,  as  I  have  just 
said,  they  only  prevailed  amongst  those  who  had  broken  through 
their  vows. 

Camden  says,  again,  that  no  great  respect  is  paid  to  matrimony 
in  Ireland,  except  in  the  great  towns ;  but  this  is  false,  and  it  is 
also  a  great  calumny  upon  the  Gaelic  and  Anglo-Xorman  nobility 
of  Ireland,  for  most  of  these  dwell  in  the  rural  districts.  I  must, 
however,  confess  that,  in  this  as  in  every  other  country,  there  are 
some  persons  who  are  enslaved  by  their  passions,  and  who  are 
unrestrained  by  their  spiritual  superiors ;  still,  it  is  unjust  in  Cam- 
den to  condemn  and  reproach  the  Irish  who  dwell  in  the  rural 
districts,  for  a  crime  that  is  not  common  amongst  them.  For  if 
one  or  two,  or  even  a  few  individuals  amongst  them,  be  prone  to 
vice,  the  wdiole  rural  population  of  the  country  is  not  to  be 
deflimed  upon  their  account.  And,  to  those  waiters  Avho  say, 
that  a  matrimonial  contract  for  one  year  was  common  in  Ireland, 

^  Se  qui  roligioni  se  consecrant,  re-  prselucet  virtntes,  castitas  pra?rog:ativa 

ligiosa  quadam  austeritate  se  conti-  praeeminet. — If  historic  scandal  speak 

nent,  vigilando,  orando  et  jejuniis  se  truth,  they  differed  somewhat  in  this 

macerando. — This  might  have  shown  respect  from  some  of  the  Normans, 

our  author  that  the  people's  clergy  who  were  sent  to  reform  their  abuses 

were  not  alluded  to  by  Camden.  by  the  help  of  the  sword. 

^  Est  antera  clerus  satis  religione  ^  Hibernici  etiam  magna  ex  parte 

commeudabilis,  et  inter  varias  quibus  sunt  religiouis  summe  colentes. 
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I  answer  that  it  is  quite  certain  that  snch  contracts  Avere  never 
made,  except  by  profane  and  irreligious  people,  who  rebelled 
against  their  spiritual  guides.  For  which  reason,  this  charge 
should  not  be  cast  as  a  general  ,infamy  upon  the  whole  Irish 
nation,  when  it  was  only  practiced  by  a  few  indocile  and  intract- 
able individuals. 

Campion  says,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  his 
histor}^,  til  at  the  Irish  are  so  credulous  that  they  deem  whatever 
their  superiors  tell  them  to  be  true,  however  incredible  it  may 
appear  to  others.  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  relates  a  very  stupid 
fable,  which  I  here  repeat :  " There  was  once,"  says  he,  "a  cer- 
tain licentious  prelate  in  Ireland,  who  was  able  to  impose  any- 
thing upon  his  people.  This  prelate  having  but  a  scanty  stock 
of  ready  money,  and  hoping  to  receive  a  supply  from  his  flock, 
told  them  that,  within  a  few  years  past,  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Peter 


wished  to  introduce  into  heaven,  but  that  St.  Peter,  enraged 
thereat,  struck  St.  Patrick  on  the  head  with  the  key  of  Heaven, 
and  fractured  his  skull.  In  consequence  of  this  story  the  prelate 
received  the  contribution  that  he  required  from  the  people."  In 
reply  to  Campion,  I  must  say  that,  in  this  place,  he  appears  less 
in  the  character  of  the  historian  than  of  the  juggling  mounte- 
bank, vending  ridiculous  squibs  from  off  a  stage.  For,  how  could 
any  Irish  Christian  believe  that  St.  Patrick  could  get  his  skull 
broken^  having  died  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  Besides, 
every  one  knows  that  the  key  of  St.  Peter  means  his  authority, 
and  that  it  is  no  key  of  iron.  I  do  not  consider  any  more  of 
this  man's  falsehoods  worth  taking  up ;  he,  himself,  confesses,  in 
the  epistle  prefixed  to  his  work,  that  he  had  spent  but  ten  weeks 
in  Avriting  his  history  of  Ireland. 

The  following  character  of  the  Irish  has  been  given  by  Master 
Good,  an  English  priest,  who  conducted  a  school  in  Limerick,  in 
the  year  1566:  "They  are, "^®^  says  he,  "a  people  of  robust 
bodies,  of  great  agility,  of  a  brave  and  exalted  mind,  of  a  pene- 
trating and  warlike  genius,  prodigal  of  life,  patient  of  labor,  cold 
and  hunger,  of  amorous  propensities,  most  hospitable  to  strangers, 
constant  in  love,  implacable  in  enmity,  credulous,  greedy  of  fame, 
and  impatient  of  reproach  or  injury."    Stanihurst,  also,  gives 

^'^  Tae  Galloglass,  in  Irish  Gallogladi,  Gens  haec  corpore  valicia,  et  im- 

{Gaul-oguelagh,)  i.  e.  Foreign  mercena-  primis  agilis  animo  fortis  et  elata,  in- 

ry  or  soldier,  was  the  heavy-armed  foot  genio  acris  et  bellicosa,  vitag  prodiga, 

soldier  of  the  Irish,  during  first  centuries  laboris  et  frigoris  et  inedi^e  patiens,  ve- 

after  the  English  invasion.    They  got  neri  indulgens,  hospitibus  perbenigna, 

the  prefix   Gall,  because  they  were,  amore  constans,  inimicis  implacabilis 

perhaps,  armed  and  equipped  after  the  credulitate  levis,  glorias  avida,  contu- 


Galloglass,^"^  whom  St.  Patrick 


Norman  fashion. 


meliaj  et  iujuriae  impatiens. 
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the  following  testimony  in  their  favor :  "In  labor,  they  are  the 
most  patient  race  of  all  mankind,  and  their  spirits  are  seldom 
cast  doAvn  by  any  difficulties." 

Spenser  allows  that  it  was  from  the  Irish  that  the  Saxons  first 
received  the  alphabet,  from  which  admission  we  may  infer  that 
the  Saxons  had  no  knowledge  at  all  of  letters,  until  they  had 
been  taught  by  the  Irish. 

John  Davies'"^  condemns  their  customs,  sanctioned  by  the  laws 
of  the  Irish  Brehons.    The  first  is,  "  that  the  Tanist"*  should  sue- 


In  labore  ex  omni  liominum  ge- 
nere  patientissimi,  in  rerum  angusteis 
raro  fracti. 

"Vo/m  Davies.  This  is  that  Sir  John 
Davies,  employed  as  Attorney-General 
and  as  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First,  He  wrote  a  work  upon  the 
state  of  Ireland,  to  which  reference  is 
here  made.  Davies  was  raised  to  the 
Chief  Justiceship  of  England,  for  his 
services  in  Ireland,  but  he  died  imme- 
diately after,  in  1626, 

"  Tanist,''  in  Irish  "Tanaiste,"  ( Tau- 
nisht.)  was  the  term  applied  to  the  suc- 
cessor-elect or  heir  apparent  of  a  king 
or  chieftain.  The  Tanist  was  elected 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  chieftain,  and 
succeeded  him  immediately  upon  his 
death.  The  word  "  tauaiste,"  means 
second,  in  Irish,  though  some  will  de- 
rive the  word  from  "  tan,"  or  "  tanas," 
a  country.  It  has  some  resemblance 
in  form,  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  term, 
"thane,"  a  lord.  Sir  John  Davies  states, 
in  the  tracts  here  referred  to,  "  that 
by  the  law  of  Tanistry,  the  chieftains 
of  every  country  and  the  chief  of  every 
sept,  had  no  hereditary  estate  in  their 
lands,  but  merely  held  them  for  life,  and 
the  inherita7ue  rested  in  no  man,  and 
when  the  chieftains  died,  their  sons,  or 
next  heir,  did  not  succeed  them,  but 
their  Tanists,  who  were  elected,  and 
who  mostly  purchased  their  election 
by  the  strong  hand  :  when  any  one  of 
the  sept  or  tribe  died,  his  portion 
(land)  was  not  divided  among  his 
sons,  but  the  chief  of  the  sept  made 
a  new  partition  of  all  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the  sept,  and  gave  every 
one  a  share  according  to  his  seniority." 
The  following  quotation  upon  this  sub- 
ject, is  from  the  "  Ogygia"  of  the 


venerable  0 'Flaherty :  "  A  successor 
was  nominated  for  the  prince,  in  his 
lifetime,  to  fill  the  throne  after  his  de- 
mise. As,  suppose  his  son  or  brother, 
or  Yzost  respectable  relation.  They 
denominated  him  Coimree, — a  word 
derived  from  the  finger  on  which  the 
ring  is  worn,  which  comes  nearest 
the  middle  in  situation  and  length. 
This  "  Tanist"  (or  heir  apparent)  was 
second  to  the  prince  in  rank  and  au- 
thority ;  and  from  this  the  title  of 
Tanistry-law,  is  derived  by  Davis  and 
Ware.  Each  of  the  candidates  of  the 
family  is  called  Righ  Damhna  [Ree- 
downa)  or  heir  presumptive,  which  is 
royal ;  that  is,  a  subject,  [damhna) 
qualified  to  receive  the  royal  form. 
But  if  he  was  attached  to  any  liberal 
or  mechanical  art,  (i.  e.  was  candidate 
for  such,)  he  was  styled  Adhbhar, 
[Auvar  or  Owar,)  only,  which  also  de- 
notes matter  ;  that  is,  matter  disposed 
to  be  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
such  an  art." — Notes  on  Connellan's 
Four  Masters. 

From  these  quotations,  ai  d,  indeed, 
from  all  that  has  come  down  t^o  us  on 
the  subject,  it  appears  that  the  Irish 
clans  were  in  themselves  species  of 
petty  republics.  That  the  chieftain 
was,  in  reality,  but  the  elected  chief 
magistrate,  or  rather,  the  public  stew- 
ard, during  his  lifetime,  of  the  lands 
of  his  whole  paternal  kindred,  who 
constituted,  in  Celtic  countries,  the 
people.  This  elective  system  of  gov- 
ernment by  patriarchal  chieftains, 
prevailed  amongst  all  the  Celtic  race, 
while  the  law  of  hereditary  succession, 
or  primogeniture,  prevailed  amongst 
the  Teutonic  nations.  It  is  but  faintly 
apologized  for  here,  by  Dr.  Keating, 
and  has  been  universally  condemn^ 
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ceed  to  the  cliieftaincy,  in  prefe: 
of  tlie  land  ;"  the  second  is,  "  th 

by  all  who  have  written  in  English 
upon  the  subject,  and,  of  course,  by 
those  wiseacres,  the  political  econo- 
mists. It  is  questionable,  however,  if 
the  preserving  of  property  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  or  its  transmission  to  the 
descendants  of  its  first  acquirer,  con- 
tinue forever  to  be  one  of  the  most 
serious  objects  of  all  legislation, 
whether  the  Tanistry  and  Gavelkind 
did  not  in  their  day,  carry  out  that 
very  object,  as  efficiently,  at  least,  as 
the  Teutonic  law  of  primogeniture  as 
now  established  in  Great  Britain. 
Even  when  Keating  wrote,  many  of 
the  direct  descendants  of  Conn  of 
the  Hundred  Battles,  and  of  Eogau 
Mor  of  Magh  Lena,  of  Olild  Olum, 
of  Oormac  Cas,  of  Core,  and  of  Niall, 
of  the  Nine  Hostages,  still  held,  or 
had  but  recently  been  robbed,  of  large 
portions  of  the  properties  acquired  by 
their  kingly  ancestors,  some  thousand 
years  before.  How  many  of  the  direct 
descent  of  William  of  Normandy,  of 
the  proud  Plantagenets,  or  the  des- 
potic Tudors,  were  then  numbered 
amongst  the  property  owners  of  Groat 
Britain?  How  many  of  the  present 
aristocracy  of  England,  can  find  their 
Barnes  inscribed  in  the  Doomsday 
Book  ?  "  How  many,  in  fine,  of  the 
Cromwellian  stock,  will  another  cen- 
tury of  prodigality  and  debauch,  of 
horse-races  and  gambling,  closed  by 
another  famine  year,  leave  upon  the 
rent-roll  of  Ireland  ?  But  the  Gaelic 
race  still  continues  to  flourish,  impelled, 
perhaps,  though  unconsciously  to  it- 
self, by  the  powerful  impetus  given  to 
it  at  its  first  start  by  those  very  insti- 
tutions of  Tanistry  and  Gavelkind.  In 
Ireland,  this  race  has  alrea'dy  swept 
away  the  peasant  colonists,  with  whom 
William  of  Orange  so  thickly  dotted 
its  land.  It  is,  even  now,  fast. recon- 
quering the  ownership  of  its  ancestral 
fields  by  the  sword  of  industry,  and  it 
may  retain  them  long,  if  it  but  shun 
tlie  Saxon  institution  of  primogeni- 
ture. 

The  institutions  of  Tanistiy  should 


ence  to  the  son  of  the  late  lord 
it  partition  of  the  estate  between 

not  be  blamed  for  these  faults,  that 
were  universal  in  the  ages  when  it 
flourished.  Did  not  our  tribes  in- 
crease and  multiply  under  it  exceed- 
ingly, notwithstanding  the  occasional 
lopping  off  of  many  a  goodly  sapling 
from  its  trunk,  by  the  sword  of  ambi- 
tion ?  The  parent  tree  but  flourished 
the  more  vigorously  for  these  timely 
prunings,  which,  after  all,  were  but  the 
fashion  of  their  day  in  every  European 
land.  Has  the  law  of  primogeniture 
done  as  well  towards  keeping  the  in- 
stitution called  family,  together,  and 
the  homestead  standing  ?  If  the  Gae- 
lic institutions  and  Tanistic  law 
had  been  allowed  to  develop  them- 
selves, and  then  failed  in  their  object, 
as  signally  as  Saxon  institutions  and 
the  law  of  primigeniture  are  likely  to 
do  we  might  then  be  unreserved  in 
their  condemnation.  The  Tanistic  in- 
stitutions were  put  down  by  foreign  vio- 
lence, before  they  could  have  become  re- 
modeled by  modern  civilization.  Then, 
before  we  condemn  them,  we  should 
give  them  credit  for  what  they  really 
did  do  in  these  rude  and  bloody  ages  ; 
we  should  also  look  round  and  ask  our- 
selves what,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
a  cizilized  age,  has  been  done,  even 
for  the  "  family,"  by  that  system  which 
has  replaced  them — I  do  not  say  for 
"  the  masses,"  for  that  is  glaring  to  all. 

Gavelkind.  According  to  Coke, 
this  term  originated  in  the  phrase  gave 
all  kinds,  but  this  etymology  has  all  the 
appearance  of  a  pun  upon  the  word. 
The  term  is  used  in  English  Law,  in 
which  it  is  applied  to  that  distribution 
of  the  chattel  or  movable  property  of 
an  intestate  relative,  that  takes  place 
amongst  his  nearest  of  kin.  The  word 
is  decidedly  of  Gaelic  origin.  With  our 
ancestors,  it  was  called  "Gabhail  Cine," 
{Gavauil  Kinni,)  from  "  Gabhail,"  a 
taking  or  sharing,  and  Cine,  (Kinni,) 
a.fam'ly  or  kindred.  The  Irish  Gavel- 
kind differed  somewhat  from  the  Eng- 
lish ;  for  with  the  former  the  lands 
were  divided  as  well  as  the  movables, 
and  they  were  only  divided  amongst 
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kinsmen,  called  gavelkind^"'^  by  the  English,  by  which  the 
land  is  equally  divided  between  them;"  the  third  custom  is,  *'the 
receiving  of  an  eric^°''  or  fine  for  murder."  In  answer  to  him, 
I  must  observe  that  there  is  no  country  in  which  the  laws  and 
customs  do  not  vary  according  to  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  situation  of  its  affairs.  So  these  three  customs^"  were  not 
established  by  the  Brehon  law  of  the  land,  until  the  Irish  fell 
into  wars  and  conflicts  in  every  part  of  the  country,  kilhng,^"' 


the  male  kinsmen  in  the  paternal  line. 
The  females  could  inherit  no  lands 
amongst  the  Gaels.  They  received 
their  "  Spre,"  or  portion  in  cattle, 
goods  or  money.  According  to  the 
English  gavelkind,  everything  called 
chattel  is  divided  between  males  and 
females  indiscriminately.  It  has  been 
seen  by  the  former  note,  that  this  law 
regarded  not  merely  children  of  a  de- 
ceased parent,  but  all  the  members  of 
the  "  kin,"  or  tribe,  and  that  constituted 
in  Ireland  the  people.  The  present  oc- 
cupiers of  the  lands  of  our  tribes  should 
not,  then,  rest  too  secure  in  their  occu- 
pation, from  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  last  chieftains 
who  held  these  lands  are  now  extinct ; 
or  from  the  fact  that  English  law  has 
attainted  their  blood.  They  were  not, 
in  their  own  right,  landowners.  They 
■were  the  mere  temporal  stewards  of  their 
kinsmen,  and  the  poorest  O'Neill  or 
O'Donnell,  O'Brien  or  MacCarthy,  had 
as  much  ownership  in  the  broad  lands 
of  Tirone  or  Tirconnell  of  Thomond 
or  of  Desmond,  as  those  renegade  chiefs 
that  bartered  their  kingly  titles  for 
English  coronets.  It  was  not,  then,  a 
■few  Gaelic  landlords  that  were  robbed 
by  the  English  settlers.  It  was  the 
whole  Gaelic  nation.  And  as  time,surely, 
cannot  make  sacred  the  possessions  ac- 
quired by  crime,  the  Gaelic  tribe-lands 
of  Eri  shall  never  want  direct  heirs, 
•while  the  blood  of  Gaedal,  the  Green, 
flows  in  the  veins  of  one  man  of  the  in- 
destructible and  fruitful  progeny  of 
Miledh  of  Spain— ever  longingly  anx- 
ious to 

"  Spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may. 
And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey." 

Eric.  Under  the  Brehon  laws, 
various  crimes  were  compromised  for 
by  a  fine,  called  "  eric."    This  mostly 


consisted  of  cattle  counted  by  "  cum-' 
hals,"  each  "  cumhal  "  {cuval  or  cool) 
being  three  cows.  These  fines  varied 
from  3  cows  to  300,  and  sometimes  to 
1,000,  or  more,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  crime  and  the  rank  of  the  parties. 

The  practice  of  punishing  murder 
and  other  crimes  by  fine,  prevailed,  also, 
among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Gauls, 
Germans,  Franks,  Saxons  and  Britons. 
It  appears  that  criminals  did  not  always 
get  off  on  payment  of  the  "  eric."  In- 
stances are  recorded  of  malefactors 
being  mutilated,  hanged  or  beheaded 
for  certain  heinous  crimes,  by  order  of 
the  Irish  chiefs. — Notes  to  Connellan's 
Four  Masters. 

Dr.  Keating  is  mistaken  in  what 
he  says  here.  These  three  customs 
seem  to  have,  at  all  times,  been  the 
very  essence  of  Celtic  polity. 

These  killings  were  not  much 
greater  than  what  was  going  on  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  throughout  Christen- 
dom, during  the  middle  ages.  They 
were  more  wholesome  by  far,  and  the 
clans  were  even  thriving  and  multiply- 
ing in  spite  of  them.  They  w^ould  prob- 
ably have  wrought  their  own  cure  ia 
good  time,  had  strangers  not  been  sent 
to  prevent  them.  Englishmen,  who  point 
to  the  feuds,  combats  and  murders  that 
were  but  too  prevalent  amongst  our 
clans,  should  recollect  the  wars  between 
the  successors  of  their  own  French  con- 
queror William  ;  the  bloody  strife  be- 
tween the  Empress  Mathilda  and 
Stephen  de  Blois  ;  the  contest  that  ex- 
isted Ipetween  Henry  the  Second  and 
his  pious  progeny  ;  their  wars  of  the 
Roses,  during  all  which,  the  mass  of 
their  people  were  puppets  in  the  hands 
of  their  French  masters  ;  and,  lastly, 
their  revolutionary  and  religious  wars, 
down  to  a  sufficiently  recent  period.  To 
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robbing  and  despoiling  one  another.    Then  it  was  that  the  nobles 
and  ollamhs  of  Ireland,  considering  the  calamities  that  were  ap- 
proaching, from  these  general  dissensions  throughout  the  island, 
thought  fit  to  establish  the  three  customs  mentioned  above. 
First,  they  considered  it  expedient  that  the  Tanist  should  suc- 
ceed to  the  deceased^  in  order  that  every  tribe  in  Ireland  might, 
at  all  times,  have  a  captain  at  its  head,  who  was  capable  both  of 
leading  its  warriors  to  the  field,  and  of  protecting  the  lands  and 
properties  of  its  members ;  for,  if  the  son  were  put  into  his  father's 
place,  he  might  probably  happen  to  be  under  age,  and  on  that 
account,  incapable  of  defending  his  territory,  or  tribe-land,  from 
being  destroyed  by  enemies.    Neither  was  it  possible  to  dispense 
with  the  existence  of  the  second  custom  in  Ireland  at  that  time, 
namely,  that  of  Gavelkind,  or  the  division  of  the  land  amongst 
kinsmen ;  for  otherwise  the  rent  of  each  country  would  have  been 
insufficient  to  pay  the  number  of  soldiers  necesssary  for  its  de- 
fence ;  but,  when  the  land  was  once  divided  amongst  the  kins- 
men, the  man  who  had  the  smallest  share  thereof,  was  likely  to  be 
as  active  in  the  defence  of  the  common  inheritance,  according  to 
his  capabilities,  as  the  ruling  chieftain  himself.    Again,  it  was 
impossible  at  that  time  to  avoid  establishing  the  eric^  i.  e.,  the 
punishing  of  murder  by  a  fine ;  for,  the  man  Avho  had  com- 
mitted a  murder,  might  find  protection  in  a  neighboring  territory. 
On  this  account,  as  the  friends  of  the  murdered  man  could  not 
cause  his  slayer  to  make  an}^  expiation  or  atonement  in  his  own 
person,  they  made  his  kindred  answer  for  his  crime,  in  order  to 
punish  him  through  them.    Kow,  as  his  relatives  were  not  privy 
to  the  murder,  it  were  unjust  to  shed,  their  blood ;  but  a  fine  was 
laid  upon  them,  and  thus  the  murderer  was  punished  in  the  persons 
of  his  nearest  friends.  It  was  somewhat  uncandid  in  John  Davies, 
to  find  fault  with  the  Brehon  laws  of  Ireland  on  account  of  this 
reguhation,  for  a  similar  custom  prevails  amongst  the  English 
down  to  the  present  time.    As  to  the  other  two  customs,  it  was 
then  impossible  to  dispense  with  them  in  Ireland,  and,  therefore, 
the  Brehon  legislation  of  the  country  is  not  to  be  censured  on 
their  account ;  for,  though  they  are  unsuited  to  Ireland  in  its 
present  state,  still  they  were  unavoidable  at  the  time  when  they 
were  established. 

Camden  tells  us,  that  the  Irish  nobility  maintained  their  own 
judges,  antiquaries,  poets  and  musicians,  whom  they  also  endowed 
with  Jand  for  their  support,  and  that  the  persons  of  these,  as  well 
as  their  cattle  and  patrimonies,  were  free  from  all  tribute  to  their 

one  that  will  look  at  the  state  of  an-  to  have  had  more  than  her  own  share 
cient  Ireland  thus  relatively  and  com-  of  the  general  glaughter  then  goiug  on 
paratively,  I  doubt  if  she  will  be  found  everywhere. 
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cliieftain.  IIg  speaks  of  them  in  the  following  terms:  These 
chieftains  have  lawyers  of  their  own,  whom  they  call  brelions^"^  or 


Br  eh  ens.  "  Bardism  and  Brehon- 
isTn,as  -^vell  as  Jjruidism,the  religious  sys- 
tem of  the  Celtic  nations,  Gauls,  Britons 
and  Irish,  prevailed  in  Ireland  from  the 
earliest  ages.  After  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  the  Druids  or  Pagan 
priests  became  extinct,  but  the  Bards 
and  Brehons  continued  in  the  Christian 
as  well  as  in  the  Pagan  times.  It  ap- 
pears probable  that  Brehonism  was  the 
Law  system  of  the  other  Celtic  nations, 
and  that  it  prevailed  amongst  the  Gauls 
and  Britons,  who  were  Celts,  as  well 
as  amongst  the  Irish.  In  Caesar's 
Commentaries  it  is  stated  that  amongst 
the  Edai,  one  of  the  nations  of  Gaul, 
the  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  or  judge 
was  Yergobretus,  and  that  he  was  an- 
nually chosen,  and  had  the  power  of 
life  and  death.  The  term  Brehon,  in 
Irish  Breitheamh,  signifies  a  judge,  and 
O'Brien,  in  the  preface  to  his  Irish  Dic- 
tionary, showing  the  analogy  between 
the  Irish  language  and  that  of  the 
Gauls,  both  of  which  were  Celtic 
tongues,  considers  that  the  term  which 
Cassar  latinized  Vergobretus,  was  in 
the  Gaulish  or  Celtic  F&r-go-Breith, 
signifying  the  Man  of  Judgment,  or  a 
Judge,  and  it  has  the  same  signification 
in  the  Irish  from  Fer,  a  man,  ^o,  of  or 
with,  and  Breitk,  indgmeut ;  therefore  it 
appears  the  Vergobretus  was  the  chief 
Brehon  of  Gaul.  The  Brehons  were 
the  judges  and  professors  of  the  law, 
and  in  ancient  times  they  delivered  their 
judgments,  and  proclaimed  the  laws  to 
the  chiefs  and  people  assembled  on  the 
hills  and  raths  on  public  occasions,  as 
at  the  Conventions  of  Tara,  and  other 
great  assemblies.  In  the  Dissertations 
of  Charles  O'Conor,  and  in  O'Reilly's 
Irish  Writers,  accounts  are  given  of 
many  famous  Brehons  and  chief  judges 
who  flourished  from  the  first  to  the 
eighth  century,  as  Sen,  Moran,  Modan, 
Conla,  Fithil,  Fachtna,  Sencha,  the 
three  brothers  named  Burachans  or 
O'Burechans,  &c. ;  these  eminent  men 
formed  and  perfected  a  great  code  of 
laws,  which,  from  their  spirit  of  equity, 
were  designated  Breitlie  Neimhidk,  sig- 


nifying Celestial  Judgments.  The  most 
renowned  of  these  Brehons  for  the  jus- 
tice of  his  judgments  was  Moran,  son 
of  Cairbre  Kenn-Cait,  king  of  Ireland 
in  the  first  century,  and  he  is  represented 
in  his  office  of  chief  judge  of  the  king- 
dom, as  wearing  on  his  neck  a  golden 
ornament  called  Idhan  Morain,  or  Mo- 
ran's  collar,  which  is  described  in  Val- 
iancy's Collectanea,  and  it  was  fanci- 
fully said  to  press  closely  on  the  neck 
of  the  wearer,  and  almost  choke  him, 
if  he  attempted  to  pronounce  an  unjust 
judgment.  The  Brehons,  like  the  Bards, 
presided  at  the  inauguration  of  kings, 
princes,  and  chiefs,  and,  as  the  judges 
and  expounders  of  the  laws,  had  great 
power  and  privileges  in  the  State,  and 
extensive  lands  were  allotted  for  their 
own  use.  Each  of  the  Irish  princes 
and  chiefs  of  note  had  his  own  Brehons, 
and  the  office,  like  that  of  the  Bards, 
hereditary  in  certain  families.  Amongst 
the  chief  Brehon  families  were  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  MacEgans,  hereditary 
Brehons  in  Connaught,  in  Lcinster,  and 
in  Ormond  ;  the  O'Dorans,  Brehons  to 
the  MacMurroghs,  kings  of  Leinster  ; 
the  MacClancies  of  Clare,  Brehons  to 
the  O'Briens,  kings  of  Thomoud,  to  the 
Fitzgeralds,  earls  of  Desmond,  and  other 
great  families  in  Munster.  The  O'Ha- 
gans  of  Tullaghoge,  in  Tyrone,  Brehons 
to  the  O'Neils,  princes  of  Tyi-one.  The 
O'Breslins  of  Donegal,  Brehons  to  the 
O'Donnells,  and  to  the  Maguires,  lords 
of  Fermanagh.  In  the  Tracts  of  Sir 
John  Davies  an  interesting  account  is 
given  of  O'Breslin,  the  Brehon  to  Ma- 
guire  ;  Sir  John,  who  was  attorney- 
general  to  king  James  I.,  having  pro- 
ceeded to  various  parts  of  Ulster  about 
the  year  1607,  together  with  the  judges 
and  chancellor,  to  hold  assizes,  on 
coming  to  Fermanagh  they  required  to 
know  the  tenure  by  which  Magui^^  held 
his  lands,  and  having  sent  lor  the  Bre- 
hon O'Breslin,  who  was  a  very  feeble 
old  man,  he  came  to  the  camj),  and  the^ 
judges  having  demanded  his  roll,  he  at 
first  refused  to  show  it,  but  at  length, 
OQ  the  lord  chancellor  taking  an  oath 
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judges  ;  tlieir  own  historians,  to  record  their  exploits  ;  tlieir  phy- 
sicians, their  poets,  whom  they  style  hards ;  and  certain  lands  are 
assigned  to  each  of  these,  and  each  of  them  is  of  a  distinct  family 
or  tribe,  viz.,  the  brehons  of  one  tribe  and  name,  the  antiquaries 
or  historians  of  another,  and  so  of  the  rest ;  and  these  instruct 
their  children  and  relations,  each  in  their  proper  science,  and 
thus  they  all  have  successors  continuously  in  their  several  pro- 
fessions." From  these  words  of  Camden,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Irish  had  established  a  good  arrangement  for  the  preservation  of 
their  liberal  cirts ;  for  collegiate  lands  were  assigned  to  every  tribe 
of  professors,  as  a  maintenance  for  those  who  applied  themselves 
to  the  cultivation  of  science,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be 
turned  away  from  its  pursuit  by  poverty.  And,  moreover,  the 
man  who  was  the  most  eminent  in  the  science  cultivated  by  any 
particular  tribe,  was  always  the  person  upon  whom  the  chieftain  be- 
stowed the  mastership  "ollamnacht"  {pllownaglU)  of  the  lands  of  that 
tribe.  Hence,  it  came  to  pass,  that  each  member  of  these  tribes  strove 
to  attain  to  eminence  in  his  art,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  position 
of  chief  ollamh,  or  professor,  before  the  rest  of  his  tribe.  It  Vv^as, 
also,  the  more  easy  to  cultivate  science  in  Ireland,  on  account  of 
immunities  and  protection  granted  by  the  chiefs  to  the  lands,  per- 
sons and  properties  of  its  professors.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the 
contentions  between  the  Gaels  and  Anglo-Normans,  neither  the 
ollamhs  nor  tlieir  pupils  were  ever  disturbed  or  molested,  or  at 
all  impeded  in  the  cultivation  of  their  respective  branches.  We 
read  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  Julius  Ctesar,  that  the  same  privileged 
or  termonn  lands  were  possessed  by  those  Druids,^^®  who  went 
from  the  west  of  Europe  to  teach  in  Gaul  or  France — a  custom 
which,  I  think,  they  brought  with  them  from  Ireland. 

I  shall  pursue  the  opinions  of  those  Englishmen  no  longer, 


that  he  would  return  it  safe,  the  old 
Brchon  drew  the  roll  out  of  his  bosom, 
and  gave  it  to  the  chaucellor.  The 
Irish  MS.  was  well  written,  and,  having 
been  translated  for  the  judges,  it  was 
found  to  contain  an  account  of  the  rents 
and  tributes  paid  to  Maguire,  which  con- 
sisted of  cattle,  corn,  provisions,  hogs, 
meal, butter. <tc.;  but  Davies  says  he  lost 
the  copy  of  the  roll  at  Dublin." — Con- 
nellan' s  Four  Masters: 

Habent  hi  magnates  suos  juridicos, 
quos  Brehones  vocant ;  suos  historicos 
qui  res  gestas  discribuut;  medicos,  Poe- 
tas,  quos  Bardos  vocant,  et  citharaedos, 
et  certa2  et  singuljE  familijE ;  scilicet 
Brehoni  unius  stirpis  et  nominis,  histo- 
rici  alterius,  et  sic  de  caeteris,  qui  suos 


liberos  sive  cognatos  in  sua  qualibet 
arte  erudiunt ;  et  sernper  successores 
habent  quibus  singulis  sua  predia  as- 
signata  sunt. 

^^"^  Termonn  landsv^-ere  certain  portions 
of  land  set  apart  for  religious  or  scientific 
purposes  ;  they  enjoyed  great  immuni- 
ties, and  were  free  from  tribute  of  the 
chief.  The  lands  assigned  to  the  biadh- 
tachs,  {beetaghs),  or  keepers  of  houses 
of  public  hospitality,  were  also  styled 
"  termon  lands  ;"  so  were  the  church 
lands.  "  Termonn  "  seems  to  be  the 
same  word  with  the  Latin  terminu'S," 
a  boundary.  The  editor  cannot  say  if 
the  word  be  pure  Gaelic,  but  it  is  just 
as  likely  to  be  so  as  not,  if  analogy  can 
prove  anything. 
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tliough  tliere  still  remain  many  things  written  by  them,  that  might 
be  confuted.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  have  written  malevo- 
lently of  Jreland,  had  no  foundation  for  their  calumnies,  other 
than  the  lying  tales  of  persons  who  hated  the  Irish  nation,  and 
who  were  most  ignorant  of  its  histor}^ ;  for,  it  is  evident  that  the 
regular  professors  of  Irish  history  never  cared  to  give  them  any 
insight  on  the  latter  subject;  tlms,  they  could  not  possibly  know 
anything  either  of  the  traditions  or  ancient  state  of  the  country. 

Cambrensis,  who  undertook  to  give  a  correct  account  of  every- 
thing, appears  to  have  received  a  medley  of  fables  from  some 
dunce  or  blind  man.  for  he  has  said  nothing  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Tuatha-De-Dananns,  who  possessed  Ireland  one  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-seven years,  during  which  time  nine  kings  of  their  nation  ruled 
the  island.  "Where  he  has  set  about  giving  'down  the  conquests, 
he  mentions  that  of  Kesair  {Kassir)  as  the  first,  yet  our  antiqua- 
ries have  never  considered  that  as  a  conquest,  though  they  have 
spoken  of  it  in  their  boolvS.  Hence,  I  think,  that  the  man  had 
no  other  motive  in  compiling  his  History  of  Ireland,  than  to  mis- 
represent both  the  natives  of  Ireland  of  liis  own  day  and  their 
ancestors.  Besides,  he  had  but  a  very  short  time  to  make  his 
researches  in  Irish  antiquities,  having  spent  but  a  year  and  a  half 
in  the  country  previous  to  his  return  to  England.  As  his  work 
was  not  completed  within  that  time,  he  left  it  to  the  care  of  one 
of  his  com-pauions,  named  Bertram  Yerdon.  Therefore,  I  trust 
that  every  impartial  reader,  avIio  may  peruse  my  confutations  of 
Cambrensis  and  those  Englishmen  who  have  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps, will  give  more  credence  to  my  exposition  of  their  falsehoods 
than  to  the  idle  stories  which  they  have  all  related.  For  I  am 
now  advanced^^i  in  j^ears,  while  many  of  them  were  young  when 
they  wrote.  I  have  seen  and  can  understand  our  principal  his- 
toric books  in  the  original  tongue,  but  they  have  both  never  seen 
them,  and  if  they  had,  they  could  not  understand  them. 

It  is  not  through  partiality  towards  any  class  of  people  in  the 
world,  nor  is  it  at  the  instance  of  any  man,  in  the  hope  of  being 
rewarded  by  him,  that  I  propose  writing  a  History  of  Ireland ; 
but,  because  I  deemed  it  not  right,  that  so  honored  a  country, 
having  such  noble  inhabitants,  should  be  let  sink  into  oblivion, 
through  the  want  of  a  historic  account  of  its  ancient  affairs.  I 
do  also  conceive,  that  my  testimony  upon  Irish  affairs  ought  to 
be  the  more  readily  admitted,  from  the  fact  that  I  therein  treat 

111  jVjj,  J  qI^^    J)y,  Keating  during  the  period  that  elapsed  between 

finished  his  work  in  1629;  he  died  in  these  dates,  and  hence  it  has  arisen  that 

1650.    Dr.  O'Donovan  says,  in  his  notes  some  copies  of  his  work  contain  many 

to  the    tribes  and  customs  of  the  Hy  facts  not  contained  in  others.  This 

]Fiachrach,'''  that  it  is  probable  that  he  passage  appears  to  have  been  written 

inserted  many  passages  into  his  work  towards  the  end  of  his  life. 
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more  particularly  of  the  Gaels ;  and,  if  any  man  deem  that  I  give 
them  too  much  credit,  let  him  not  imagine  that  I  do  so  through 
partiaHtj,  praising  them  more  than  is  just,  through  love  of  my 
own  kindred,  for  I  belong,  myself,  according  to  my  extraction, 
to  the  Old-GalHc^^  or  Anglo-Norman  race.  I  have  seen  that  the 
natives  of  Ireland  are  maligned  by  every  modern  Englishman 
who  speaks  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  praises  which  all 
historians  agree  in  bestowing  upon  its  soil.  For  this  reason,  being 
much  grieved  at  the  unfairness  those  writers  have  shown  towards 
Irishmen,  have  I  felt  urged  to  write  a  history  of  Ireland  myself. 
If,  then,^!^  a  true  account  were  given  of  the  natives  of  Ireland, 
they  would  be  found  as  praiseworthy  as  any  people  in  Europe, 
m  these  three  qualities,  namely,  in  valor,  in  learning,  and  in  a 
steady  adherence  to  the  Catholic  faith.  I  shall  not  here  boast 
of  the  great  number  of  our  Irish  saints, because  every  European 


Old  Gallic.  For  particulars  of 
the  Rev.  Doctor's  extractioD,  see  his 
life,  prefixed  to  this  work. 

Our  author  had  good  reason  to 
feel  proud  of  his  country  at  that  time. 
Though  the  strength  of  the  Irish  nation 
was  nearly  broken  down  at  home,  by 
an  incessant  war  of  more  than  three 
centuries,  still,  the  sons  of  Ireland  were 
rendering  her  name  illustrious  through- 
out Christendom  by  their  deeds  in  arms, 
and  by  their  heroic  persistence  in  the 
cause  they  deemed  the  true  one.  They 
were  fast  falling,  it  is  true — these  noble 
old  Gaels  and  Shan-Gauls— but  they 
were  falling,  still  striking  at  their  mer- 
ciless foe,  and  expending  their  last 
strength  in  avenging,  as  they  could  not 
prevent,  the  overthrow  of  their  religion 
and  country.  When  banished  abroad 
amongst  the  stranger,  the  Irishman  of 
that  day  was  not  ashamed  of  his  coun- 
try or  his  race.  He  did  not  seek  to  dis- 
guise the  time-hallowed  name  of  his  an- 
cestors, that  told  of  "  deeds  of  the  days 
of  old,"  by  giving  it  a  foreign  form,  or 
desecrate  it  by  tacking  a  Saxon  suffix 
to  its  end.  Alas !  there  are  not  a  few 
that  do  so  now,  and  that  envy  the  happy 
possessors  of  some  Scraggs  or  Scrubbs, 
Griggs  or  Briggs,some  Mubbs  or  Sudds, 
Ketch  or  Fetch,  or  some  other  equal- 
ly mellifluous  and  suggestive  appella- 
tion. 

"*  Saints.  Of  the  ancient  Irish  saints, 
who  gained  for  our  Island  one  of  its 


most  distinguished  appellations,  the 
reader  will  find  many  interesting  par- 
ticulars in  the  course  of  tiiis  history. 
In  Dr  Kealing's  age  Ireland  had  again 
to  feel  proud  of  her  saints  and  martyrs. 
The  following  holy  bishops  and  priests 
were  among  the  many  spiritual  sons  of 
the  saints  of  olden  times  that  had  then 
but  recently  cemented  the  walls  of  the 
Irish  church  with  their  blood  : — Rich- 
ard Crcagh,  or  O'Mael  -  Craebhaigh, 
{mail  crai-vie,)  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  primate  of  Ireland — Dermod  0'- 
liurly,  archbishop  of  (Jashel — Edmund 
Magauran,  or  MacGabhran,  archbishop 
of  Armagh  and  primate  of  Ireland — ■ 
Patrick  O'Hely,  bishop  of  Meath — ■ 
Redmond  O'Gallagher,  bishop  of  Dcrry 
— Cornelius  O'Duan,  or  O'Dubhain, 
bishop  of  Down  and  Connor — Rev. 
John  Tra vers,  M.  M. — Rev.  Owen  Mac 
Eogaiu,  or  MacKeou,  M.  ^I. — Rev. 
Cuconnacht  or  Connatius  O'Ruairc — 
Rev.  Hugh  O'Mulkeran — Rev.  John 
O'Mahony,  S.  J.— Rev.  Gelatins  O'CuI- 
linan,  lord  abbot  of  Boyle — Rev.  Der- 
mod MacCarthy — Rev.  Dominick  0'- 
Callan  or  Cullen — Rev.  Bernard  Mac- 
Moriarty — Rev.  Donatus  Mac  Cried  or 
MacReed — Rev.  Patrick  O'Lochran— - 
Rev.  Lewis,  or  Lugaidh,  O'Labertaigh 
or  O'Laverty — Rev.  Connatius,  or  Cor- 
connacht,  0  Keenan — Rev.  John  Mac- 
Connan — Rev.  Bernard  O'Carrolan — 
Rev.  Daniel  O'Harcan — Rev.  Patrick 
O'Dwyer — Rev.    ODwyer — 
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author  confesses,  that  Ireland  produced  more  saints  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  It  is  also  acknowledged,  that  the  empire  of 
learning  prevailed  so  widely  in  Ireland,  that  swarms  of  learned 
men  were  sent  forth  therefrom  to  France,  Italy,  German}',  Flan- 
ders, England  and  Scotland,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  preface  of 
the  book,  written  in  English,  which  contains  the  lives  of  Saints 
Patrick,  Columb-kille  and  Bridget.  As  to  the  National  Kecords"* 


Kev.  Donatus  O'Lninns  or  O'Loonev — 
Rev.  Thomas  Fitzgerald.  See  0' Sulli- 
van s  Historitz  Catholiccs  Ibenucc,  Lib. 
ii.,  Cap  iv.  I  refrain  from  adding  to 
this  bright  array.  I  have  giveu  enough 
to  show  that  the  Isle  of  Saints  did  not 
forfeit  her  well-earned  title,  when  the 
hour  of  her  trial  had  come. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  Gaelic 
priesthood  had  been  found  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  apostate  Maelmuiri 
MacCraith,  (Miler  Magrath,)  the  first 
king-made  bishop  of  Cashel,  who  still 
lives  uusnviably  in  popular  fame  as 
Maelmuiri  Mallaighthe(A/<(/i7-ici/'7-i  mal- 
lihi),  or  "  Miler  the  Accursed." 

^'■^  Records.  Of  those  records  many 
very  ancient  compilations  are  still  in  ex- 
istence. Several  of  them  were  pub- 
lished in  1824  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Charles 
O'Connor,  of  Balenegar,  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  last  king  of  Ireland. — 
His  work,  in  four  large  and  closely- 
printed  quarto  volumes,  is  called  "  Re- 
rum  Hibermcarum  Scriptores,"  i  e., 
the  Writers  upon  Irish  affairs.  This 
great  work  is  written  in  Latin,  and  very 
scarce  ;  it  is,  therefore,  unfortunately, 
not  accessible  to  general  readers.  It 
contains  various  learned  original  disser- 
tations and  translations  of  many  of  the 
Irish  annalists,  such  as  the  Four  Mas- 
ters ;  the  Annals  of  Innisfallen  ;  the  An- 
nals of  Tighernach,  of  Ulster,  of  Boyle, 
&c.  The  greatest  and  most  accessible 
compilation  of  Irish  annals  is,  undoubt- 
edly, that  contained  in  the  annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,  published  a  few  years 
since  by  Messrs.  Hodges  &  Smith,  of 
Dublin.and  literally  translated  and  most 
learnedly  and  judiciously  annotated, 
by  Mr.  John  0' Donovan.  The  work  is 
in  seven  large  quarto  volumes.  Its 
high  price  has  hitherto  placed  it  out  of 
the  reach  of  many  of  those  to  whom 


its  contents  would  give  the  most  inter- 
est. However,  the  patriotic  and  spir- 
ited publishers  have  now  a  cheaper  edi- 
tion in  press,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  be  found  in  the  hands  of  every 
Irishman  who  can  read,  and  who  loves 
his  fatherland. 

An  immense  number  of  Irish  works 
in  manuscript  still  remain  extant  but 
unpublished,  in  the  libraries  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, the  British  Museiuu,  the  Library 
of  Oxford,  and  in  other  public  and  pri- 
vate libraries  of  England  and  Ireland. 
The  library  of  the  Vatican  is  said  to 
contain  a  vast  number ;  so  do  the  libra- 
ries of  Spain,.  France,  Germany,  &c. 
These  manuscripts  were  carried  thither, 
formerly,  by  the  exiled  nobility  and 
clergy  of  Ireland.  Some  say,  that  the 
libraries  of  Denmark  contain  curious 
and  most  ancient  Irish  manuscripts, 
carried  oflf  by  the  Sea  Rovers,  in  the 
9th,  loth  and  eleventh  centuries.  This, 
however,  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. The  Irish  antiquaries  of  the 
present  time  have  little  of  popular  sup- 
port ;  and  their  funds  are  so  limited, 
that  they  cannot  afford  such  distant 
explorations,  especially  whilst  the  field 
of  their  labors  continues  so  very  ample 
at  home,  and  the  laborers  are  so  few. 

The  handwriting  of  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts, whose  date  has  stood  the  test  of 
critical  examination,  has  been  proved  to 
be  more  than  one  thousand  years  old. 
No  other  European  nation  can  produce 
anything  near  so  old  in  its  vernacular 
tongue.  In  these  old  manuscripts  there 
are  compositions  so  interlined  mtk  glos- 
saries, which  have  themselves  long  ceased 
to  be  intelligible  to  the  vulgar,  that  no 
candid  antiquary  can  avoid  assignin<5 
the  remotest  antiquity  to  the  composi- 
tions themselves.   It  is  now  impossible 
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of  Ireland,  we  must  admit  them  to  be  of  good  autlioritj,  because 
they  were  examined  and  approved  every  third  year  at  the  Feast 
or  Convention  of  Tara,  in  presence  of  the  nobles,  clergy  and 

ollamhs  of  Ireland.  In  proof  of  this,  the  following  original 
documents  are  still  to  bo  seen  in  this  country,  namely,  the 

Psalter  of  Cashel,"**  written  by  the  holy  Cormac  Mac  Culinan, 

to  fix  their  exact  date,  otherwise  than  aghty,  of  Dublin.  This  work  is  of  mod- 
by  our  own  annals,  the  surest  guide,  erate  price.  In  its  notes  it  contains  near- 
alter  all.  The  sceptic  who  will  go  ly  all  that  has  been  published  of  the  Bar- 
farther  for  proof,  may  come  near  it  by  die  History  of  Ireland.  From  this  work 
induction.  We  know  the  number  of  copious  extracts  will  be  found  in  this 
years  it  has  taken  to  render  the  com-  work. 

positions  of  King  Cormac  of  Cashel,  "°  The  Psalter  of  Cashcl,  an  ancient 

or  the  bards  and  shanachies  of  the  Irish  MS.,  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in 

age  of  Brian,unintclligible,  and  Jiow  far  verse,  was  compiled  in  the  latter  end 

unmtelligible,  to  the  modern  Irishman,  of  the  ninth  century  by  the  celebrated 

We  miiy  thus,  pretty  nearly,  detcrmmo  Cormac  MacCulinan,  archbishop  of 

how  long  it  tool?  to  render  the  compo-  Cashel  and  king  of  Munster.  The 

eitions  attributed  to  Amirghin,  King  Psalter  of  Cashel  was  compiled  from 

Cormac  MacArt,  or  Dalian  Forgaii,  the  Psalter  of  Tara,  and  other  ancient 

unintelligible  to  the  uneducated  Irish-  records,  and  contained  the  history  of 

man  of  the  days  of  King  Cormac,  son  Ireland  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the 

of  Culinan,  or  of  Brian  of  the  Trib-  tenth  century ;  and  to  it,  according  to 

utes.  Dr.  Lanigan  and  others,  some  additions 

Dr.  O'Donovan  tells  us,  that  some  were  made  after  the  death  of  Cormac, 

of  the  works  here  cited,  are  not  now  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  eleventh 

accessible  to  the  society  of  which  he  is  century,  as  in  the  catalogue  of  the 

the  great  ornament;  but  we  must  archbishops  of  Armagh,  to  that  period; 

hope,  however,  that  they  will  yet  be  and  it  is  stated  by  (vilalloran,  in  his 

found  either  on  the  Continent  or  in  History  of  Ireland,  that  the  Psalter  of 

some  private  hands.    Some  of  them  Cashel  was  also  called  the  Book  of 

may  be  in  the  hands  of  illiterate  per-  Munster,  and  that  he  had  in  his  pos- 

sons,  who  do  not  know  even  their  titles,  session  a  copy  of  it,  continued  by  some 

The  vicissitudes  of  our  race  have  been  anonymous  writer  down  to  the  reign  of 

so  great,  that  many  of  the  descendants  Mahon,  king  of  Munster,  in  the  latter 

of  those  that  were  learned  and  noble,  end  of  the  tenth  century  ;  and  he  also 

even  so  late  as  Dr.  Keating's  day,  are  says,  that  the  Psalter  refers  more  par- 

now  sunk  very  low  in  the  scale  of  ticularly  to  the  history  of  Munster.  and 

worldly  position  and  education.    In  the  kings  of  the  race  of  Heber.  Keat- 

the  hands  of  such  some  valuable  manu-  ing  quotes  many  passages  from  the 

scripts  do  still  remain.    They  cling  to  Psalter  of  Cashel,  of  which  he  had  a 

them  as  to  the  household  gods  of  their  copy ;  and  AVare  mentions  it  as  extant 

family — as  mystic  witnesses  of  other  in  his  own  time,  and  held  in  great  esti- 

and  better  days.  mation,  and  that  he  had  got  collections 

I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  upon  from  it;  Colgan,  Dr.  O'Connor,  and 

Irish  records,  without  noticing  the  val-  Bishop  Xicolson,  also  give  accounts  of 

uable  translation  of  that  part  of  the  an-  this  celebrated'work  ;  and  in  O'Reilly's 

nals  of  the  Four  Masters,  which  relates  to  Irish  writers,  at  the  year  9G8,  he  states  4 

the  transactions  in  Ireland  since  the  that  a  large  folio  MS.  in  Irish,  pre- 

English  Invasion,  made  by  Owen  Con-  served  in  the  library  of  Cashel,  was 

nelan,Esq.,  with  valuable  annotations  by  transcribed  from  the  Psalter  of  Cashel, 

Philip  MacDermott,  Esq.,  which  was  which  was  extant  in  Lim.erick  in  the 

published  in  1846,  by  L^r.  Bryan  Ger-  year  1712.    The  original  Psalter  of 
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king  of  tlie  two  provinces  of  Munster  and  Arclibisliop  of  CasTiel; 
tlie  "  Book  of  Armao-k,"^^^  tke  Book  of  Ckiain-Aidnech-Fintan 
Leix  ;  tke  Sakair  na  Eann/^^  written  by  iEngus  Cele  De,  or 
tke  Book  of  Glen-da-lock  ;"^"the  Book  of  Rigkts,'^^' 


m 

tke  Culdee;^' 


Cashel,  lonj  supposed  to  be  lost,  is 
stated  to  be  deposited  in  the  library  of 
the  British  Museum  in  London,  and 
copies  of  it  are  said  to  be  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  duke 
of  Buckingham's  library  at  Stowe  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  much 
uncertainty  as  to  those  statements ; 
however,  with  respect  to  the  contents 
of  the  Psalter  of  Cashel,  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Books 
of  Leacan  and  Ballymote. — Notes  to 
Connellan's  translation  of  the  Four 

Tlie  Book  of  Armagh,  "  The  Book 
of  Armagh,  a  MSS.  of  the  7th  century, 
on  vellum,  in  Irish  and  Latin,  contains 
a  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  and  his  Confes- 
sion, or  a  sketch  of  his  Life  vrritten  by 
himself ;  also  a  Life  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours;  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  and  other 
matters.  This  book  is  mentioned  by 
St.  Bernard,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Malachy, 
archbishop  of  Armagh  ;  it  was  a  pre- 
cious relic,  preserved  for  ages  in  a  sil- 
ver shrine,  which  was  lost;  and  in 
modern  times  it  was  contained  in  a 
case  of  leather,  of  elegant  workman- 
ship. This  venerable  book  was  kept 
for  many  centuries  in  the  family  of  Mac- 
Moyre,  near  Armagh,  who  were  speci- 
ally appointed  for  its  stewardship ;  but, 
about  the  year  1680,  it  was  taken  to 
London  by  Florence  MacMoyre,  who 
being  in  great  poverty,  sold  it  for  £5 
to  a  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  it  is  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown- 
low  of  Dubhn.  An  account  of  the 
Book  of  Armagh  is  given  by  Ware, 
Ussher,  and  Dr.  O'Connor,  and  copious 
extracts  from  it  have  been  translated 
and  published  in  that  learned  work,  the 
Irish  Antiquarian  Researches,  by  Sir 
William  Betham."— » 

Tlie  Book  of  Chiain-Aidnech-Fintan, 
i.  e.  the  "  Book  of  Clonenagh,"  a  monas- 
tery near  Mountrath,  in  the  Queen's 
county,  erected  by  St.  Fintan.  Keat- 
ing elsewhere  calls  this  the  Annals  of 
Cluain-Eidhnech.     This  manuscript, 


which  was  one  of  great  importance,  is 
now  unknown. — (V Donovans  Notes  to 
the  Book  of  Rights. 

Saltair  na  Rann,  translated  by 
Dr.  Lynch  "  Salterium  Rythmorum," 
i.  e.  the  Metrical  Psalter.  "  A  copy 
of  this,  on  vellum,  is  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin." — 
Dr.  0' Donovan's  Notes  to  the  Book  of 
Rights. 

"  The  FeiUre,  or  Festiology  of 
JEngus  Cele  De,  a  celebrated  writer  of 
the  eighth  century,  who  was  abbot  of 
Clonenagh,  in  the  diocese  of  Leighlin, 
and  Queen's  county,  and  who  was  a 
native  of  Dalaradia,  in  the  county  of 
Down,  in  Ulster  ;  he  vas  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  his  work  is  one  of 
the  most  important  now  extant  on  the 
Lives  of  the  ancient  Saints  of  Ireland, 
but  it  has  never  been  translated  or 
published  ;  there  are  copies  of  it  in  the 
libraries  of  Trinity  College,  and  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy." — Connellan's 
Notes  to  the  Four  Masters. 

The  Book  of  Glen-da-loch.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Book  of  Glen- 
dalough  is  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Triuitv  Collea'C,  Dublin. 

'■^  The  Book  of  Rights,  called  in 
Irish  Leabhar-7ia  g-Ceart,  was  first  writ- 
ten in  the  fifth  century  by  St.  Benin, 
or  Benignus,  the  successor  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, as  archbishop  of  Armagh  ;  but 
the  work  was  afterwards  enlarged,  with 
many  additions  made  by  other  writers 
to  the  twelfth  century.  It  gives  an 
account  of  the  Rights,  Revenues,  and 
Tributes,  of  the  monarchs,  provincial 
kings  and  princes.  It  forms  a  very 
valuable  record  of  ancient  laws  and 
regulations  in  Ireland.  Copies  of  it 
are  in  the  libraries  of  Trinity  College, 
and  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and 
there  was  also  one  in  the  library  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Betham. — Connellan's 
Notes  to  the  Four  Masters. 

This  work  was  published  by  the  Cel- 
tic Society  of  Dublin,  in  1847,  with  a 
translation  and  post  valuable  notes  by 
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written  b}^  St.  Beiien  or  Beiiignus,  son  of  Sesgnen 
of  Kiaran,  written  in  Cluain-niic-lSrois : 


tlie  UidSiir"' 
the  Yellow  Book  of 
Moling  and  the  Black  Book  of  Molaga.  The  following  works 
are  contained  within  the  foregoing  compilation,  namely,  the  Book 
of  Conquests;'"  the  Book  of  the  Provinces ;'^^  the  Book  of 
Eeigns;'"  the  Book  of  Epochs;"^  the  Book  of  Synchronisms;"' 
the  43ook  of  Topography  ;'^''  the  Book  of  Pedigrees"'  of  Women  ; 


Dr.  O'Donovan.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  works  upon  Irish  antiquities  yet 
published,  and  gives  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  civil  polity  and  the  internal 
relations  of  the  Gaelic  tribes  with  one 
another,  than  can  be  gaijied  from  any 
modern  book  published  upon  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  most  valuable,  also,  from 
its  defining  the  local  position  of  the 
various  tribes,  from  the  6th  to  the  10th 
century. 

The  Uidhir  Chiamin  {Ueer-Kee- 
rauin)  is  now  called  Lebhar  na  h-Uidhre 
[Lavar  or  Leourna  heerie).  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  this  MS.,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Maelmuiri  Ma^Cuinn 
na  mBocht,  is  now  preserved  in  the 
library  of  t^ie  Royal  Irish  Academy. — 
O'Donovan. 

Upon  it  the  following  note  is  made  in 
the  annotations  to  Connellan's  Four 
Masters  :  "  The  Leabhar  na-Huidhre, 
still  extant,  is  an  ancient  Irish  MS.  writ- , 
ten  on  vellum,  transcribed  from  an  old 
record  in  the  eleventh  century  l)y  Maol- 
muire,  a  learned  scribe  of  the  abbey  of 
Clonmacnois.  It  is  considered  a  very 
valuable  work,  and  contains,  amongst 
other  interesting  matters  on  Irish  his- 
tory and  antiquities,  a  very  curious  ac- 
count of  the  cemeteries  and  sepulchers  of 
the  pagan  kings  of  Ireland." 

The  Yellow  Book  of  St.  Moling 
and  the  Black  Book  of  St.  Molaga,  are 
now  both  unknown. — O'Dorovan. 

'■-^  The  Book  of  Conquests,  in  Irish 
Lebhar  Gabhala  [Leour  or  Lavar  Gav- 
aula)  is  called,  also,  The  Book  of  Inva- 
sions. Of  it,  an  account  is  given  in 
O'Reilly's  AV'riters,  at  A.  D.  1032.  It 
was  chiefly  compiled  by  the  0' Clerics 
of  Donegal,  in  the  beginning  of  the  I'Zth 
century,  at  the  monastery  of  Lisgoole, 
in  Fermanagh,  under  the  patronage  of 
Bryan  Roe  Maguire,  first  baron  of  En- 
niskillen.    This  book  was  compiled 


from  numerous  records,  and  the  works 
of  the  bards,  &c.,  and  gives  an  account 
of  all  the  ancient  colonies  that  peopled 
Ireland  and  made  conquests  in  the 
country,  as  the  Partholanians,  Neme- 
dians,  Fomorians,  Firbolg,  or  Belgians, 
Danans,  Milesians  and  Danes.  This 
great  work  contains  vast  inlbrmation 
on  Irish  history  and  antiquities,  and 
there  are  copies  of  it  in  Trinity  College 
and  other  libraries  in  Dublin,  and  there 
was  also  one  in  the  library  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Betham. — Notes  to  Connellan's 
Four  Masters. 

The  Lebhar  na  g-Coigedh  [Lecur 
na  Gogueh,)  i.  e.  the  Book  of  the  Fifths, 
or  Pi-ovinces,  contains  the  genealogies 
of  all  the  Gaelic  families  and  tribes  in 
each  province. 

'^^  The  Book  of  Reigns^  in  Irish 
"  Reim  Bioghraidhe  "  (llai'm  Reeree), 
i.  e.  the  "  Royal  Series,"  or  Catalogue, 
was  written  in  the  11th  century,  by 
Gilla- Caeimhghiu  (Guilla-Keeveen),  or 
Gilla-Kevin,  a  celebrated  antiquary 
and  bard  of  the  eleventh  century. 

'■^^  Leabhar  na  n-Aos  [Leour  na  naisse), 
i.  e.,  the  "  Book  of  the  Ages.'' 

'-^  The  Book  of  Synchronisms,  i.  e. 
Lebhar  Comh-Aimserechta  [Leour  Cov- 
imsheraghta).  This  was  written  by 
Flann  of  the  Monastery. 

''"^  The  Book  if  Topography,  in  Irish 
Leabhar  Dinn-Seuchas  [Been  Shan- 
aghas),  was  originally  composed  in  the 
6th  century,  by  Amergin,  chief  bard  to 
the  monarch  Dermod,  at  Tara ;  but 
many  additions  have  been  made  to  it 
by  later  writers.  This  celebrated  work 
gives  an  account  of  noted  places,  as 
Fortresses,  Raths,  Cities,  Plains,  Moun- 
tains, Lakes,  Rivers,  &c.,  and  of  the 
origin  of  their  names,  and  contains 
much  interesting  information  on  ancient 
Irish  history  and  topography.  Copies 
of  it  are  in  various  lit  raries,  and  a  copy 
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the  Book  of  Etymology  tne  Uraiceplit"^  or  Grammar  of 
Kennfac4a,  the  Learned ;  the  Amra"*  or  Elegy  on  St.  Columh- 
kille^  written  shortly  after  the  saint's  death,  by  Dalian  Forgail. 
Besides  the  Chief  Books,  or  Books  of  the  First  Class,  there  are 
many  historic  tales  to  be  seen  in  Ireland,  such  as  the  Battle^"  of  the 
Plain  of  Mocruimhi;  the  Deaths^^''  of  the  Heroes,  the  Battles  of 
Crina,"'  Finncora,'''  Ros-na-Eigh'=^  Magh-Lena,"°  MagV-Pvath, 
Magh-Tnalaing,^"'^  and  a  multitude  of  other  historic  tales  that  I 
shall  not  mention  here. 

The  historic  records  of  Ireland  must  be  considered  of  still 


of  tlie  original,  contained  in  a  vellum 
MS.  of  the  9th  century,  was  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  late  Sir  William  Betham. — 
Notes  to  Comiellan's  Four  Masters. 

The  Book  of  the  Pedigrees  of  wo- 
men, i.  e.  Lcbhar  Bain-seachas  [Leour 
Bansliariaghas). 

The  Book  of  Etymologies,  i.  e. 
"  Coir  na  n-Anmann."  The  most  fa- 
mous work  extant  in  the  Gaelic  tongue 
upon  etymology,  is  the  Sanasan  Chor- 
maic  or  Oormac's  Glossary,  originally 
contained  in  the  book  called  the  Psal- 
ter of  Cashel.  It  is  the  work  of  Cor- 
mac  MacCulinan,  the  king-bishop  of 
the  two  Munsters. 

Tiie  Uraicephi  of  KennfaelacUi, 
styled  "  Foghlamtha,"  {Fowlamhn)  i.  e. 
the  learned.  Kenfaeladh  MacOlilla, 
i.  e.  son  of  Oil  oil  or  Olild,  called  by  the 
Four  Masters  a  paragon  of  wisdom," 
died  in  A.  D.  G77.  He  lived  at  Daire 
Lurain,  now  Derryloran,  in  the  county 
of  Tirone.  The  "  Uraicepht  na  n-Ei- 
ges  {Urrikepht  imnAiguess),  i.  e.  "  the 
grammar  of  the  learned,"  was  not  com- 
posed by  him.  It  was  first  composed 
by  either  Forchern  or  Ferchertni,  sages 
of  pagan  times.  Kennfaeladh  is  said 
to  have  but  amended  it.  Perhaps  it 
was  revised  to  suit  it  to  the  altered 
idiom  of  his  day. 

The  Elegy  ColumUlle,  in  Irish 
"Amhra  Choluim  Cilli  "  {Owra-Collim 
Killi),  by  the  celebrated  chief  bard 
Dalian  Forgail,  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Celtic  Society  with  anno- 
tations by  Dr.  O'Donovan.  The  com- 
mon Irish  word  amhran  "  {owrawn), 
a  song,  is  a  diminutive  of  "  amhra," 
which  being  itself  a  derivative  form, 
must  come  from  the  root  "  amar  "  or 
"  amhar." 


Cath  Muighe  Mucrurmhe,  {Cah 
Moy  Mocrixvie),  i.  e.  the  Battle  of  the 
Plain  of  Mucruimhi.  Of  this  aixl  tho 
other  battles  and  events  commemora- 
ted in  these  tales,  the  reader  will  find 
the  particulars  in  tli>B  following  pages. 
I  give  here  but  the  pronunciation  of 
the  titles  of  the  works. 

Oighedh  na  g-curadh,  [Eeijeh  na 
gwrd),  i.  e.  the  Tragic  Fate  of  the 
Knights. 

Cath  Crinna,  or  Crionna,  {Cah- 
Creena),  i  e.  the  Battle  of  Crina. 

Cath  Finncoradh,  {Finccra),  i.  e. 
the  Battle  of  Finncoradh. 

Cath  Ruis  naRicgh,  [Cah  rush  na 
ree,)  i.  e.  the  Battle  of  Eos  na  riogh. 

Cath  Muighe  Lena,  (Cah  Moy- 
layna),  i.  e.,  "  the  Battle  of  Moy- 
lena." 

3fagh  Rath  (Moy  Rawh),  i.  e. 
the  Battle  of  Magh  Eath. 

Magh  Tualang  {M<y  Tcolang), 
i.  e ,  the  Battle  of  the  Plain  of  Tua- 
lang. 

Numerous  copies  of  the  species 
of  semi-historic  compositions  here 
alluded  to  still  exist,  in  every  possible 
variety  of  dialect,  from  that  now 
spoken,  up  to  the  most  ancient  known. 
They  were,  in  fact,  the  historic  ro- 
mances of  their  day;  but,  though 
much  interwoven  with  extravagant  fic- 
tion and  often  very  florid  and  exaggera- 
ted in  style  and  language,  according  to 
our  modern  ideas,  still,  recent  researches 
have  proved  many  of  them  to  be 
historically  correct  in  the  main  facts 
they  record.  The  correctness  on  this 
point,  of  such  of  them  as  have  been 
translated,  and  critically  scrutinized, 
has  been  most  satisfactorily  proved, 
Dot  only  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
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greater  authority  when  we  consider  that  there  were  formerly 
more  than  three  hundred  ollamhs  of  history  in  this  country,  whose 
sole  business  it  was  to  preserve  the  traditions  of  the  nation,  and 
who  were  maintained  by  the  noblemen  of  Ireland  for  that  pur-' 

of  our  simple  and  strictly  unadorned  the  pyramids  by  the  Boyne  and  the  re- 
annals,  but  by  the  exactitude  with  mains  at  Tara,  Talti,  Cruacha,  and  at 
which  they  describe  local  scenery,  the  Eman  Macha,  more  than  sufficiently 
sites  of  ancient  royal  residences,  forts,  bear  out  the  truth  of  the  main  iacts, 
artificial  lakes,  mounds,  tombs  of  heroes,  recorded  by  those  bards  of  these  old 
cemeteries,  sites  of  battles,  &c.,  the  races  ?  Can  any  Zoilus  of  history  now 
remains  of  which  still  exist,  luckily  rob  us  of  our  traditions  by  unfair  and 
for  our  ancient  history,  that  is  yet  to  one-sided  criticisms  upon  the  narra- 
be  written.  The  recent  Ordnance  Sur-  tions  of  our  Shanachies,  or  can  anypil- 
vey  of  Ireland  has  unintentionally  fering  MacPherson  again  attempt  to 
done  us  this  good.  It  has  summoned  steal  our  bards  and  our  heroes,,  and,  by 
up  the  shades  of  the  heroes  of  olden  a  literary  swindle,  attempt  to  impose 
time  from  the  earn  and  the  cromleac,  them  on  the  world  as  the  natives  of  his 
from  the  rath,  the  cathair  and  monu-  own  land  ? — Some  of  our  documents 
mental  mound,  where  they  so  long  have  at  length  been  published  and 
have  slept,  to  bear  testitnony  to  the  translated,  so  that  all  may  see  and  read 
truthfulness  of  their  faithful  Shana-  them ;  and  ancient  monuments  are 
chics.  It  has  established 'landmarks  to  found  to  be  still  in  existence,  that  agree 
guide  future  historians  in  their  seleo-  exactly  with  the  descriptions  given  of 
tions  from  our  written  records.  them  in  these  same  documents.  Let 
When  Greek  bards  tell  us  of  the  tomb  the  critics  and  the  cavillers,  then,  read 
of  Achilles,  of  Cyclopean  Tiryus,  or  of  and  compare  facts,  and  appeal  no 
Thebaj,  of  the  hundred  gates,  and  her  longer  to  scholastic  prejudice  and  con- 
countless  car-borne  warriors,  we  must  jectural  suppositions.  I  would  but 
surely  believe  that  the  hero  of  the  refer  to  the  "A-utiquities  of  Tara  Hill," 
Iliad  fought  and  Ml  beneath  the  Tro-  written  by  that  most  critically  severe 
jan  walls,  that  neither  the  Cyclopean  and  most  learned  of  antiquarians,  Dr. 
nor  Egyptian  cities  were  creations  of  Petrie,  and  to  his  "  Round  Towers,"  or 
exalted  fantasy,  when  we  find  the  se-  to  the  "  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,"  and 
pulchral  mound  ofthat swift-footed  chief-  the  various  recent  publications  of  the 
tain  still  rearing  its  head  there,  where  Irish  ArcliiEological  and  Celtic  Socie- 
the  bards  described  it,  upon  the  Phry-  ties,  or  to  even  that  one  volume  of  the 
gian  shore — when  we  see  that  time-  Ordnance  Survey,  published  by  the 
scorning  fortress,  built  by  the  lightning-  English  Government,  in  order  to  con- 
forgers,  still  frowning  from  its  Argolic  vince  the  most  sceptical  inquirer,  if  he 
height,  and  when  we  find  wondrous  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
Egypt,  of  monumental  story,  still  pro-  books,— that  is,  if  he  be  not  uiicandid 
claiming  unquestioned  her  olden  raagni-  and  prejudiced  as  well  as  sceptical, 
ficence. — Why  then  question  the  truth  and  Idc  neither  too  unintelligent  to 
of  the  Gaelic  iDards,  when  they  tell  us  of  form  an  opinion  nor  too  lazy  to  learn, 
the  deeds  of  Par tholan  the  civilizer,  and  The  publication  of  the  historic  ro- 
of his  predecessors,  the  hunters  of  Kical,  mances  that  still  remain  to  us,  would 
the  short-legged — ^Yhen  they  sing  of  the  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  Irish 
Fomorian  rovers,  of  the  warlike  Ne-  historian,  not  only  from  their  explain- 
medians  and  Belgians,  of  the  mystic  ing  and  giving  reasons  for  many  of  the 
Danaans,  that  each  in  their  turn  sue-  bald  facts  recorded  in  the  annals,  but 
cceded  as  conquerors  ofEri,or  of  our  own  from  the  insight  they  give  into  the 
paternal  ancestors,  the  sons  of  Miledh  manners  and  customs' of  our  ancestors, 
of  Spain  ?  Do  not  the  monuments  at  It  is  from  them  alone  that  the  future 
Tor-Inis  and  at  Ailech-Neid — do  not  historian  of  Ireland,  in  her  younger 
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the  Book  of  Etymologj  tne  Uraiceplit"^  or  Grammar  of 
Kennfaela,  the  Learned ;  the  Amra"*  or  Fkg?j  on  St.  Columh- 
kille^  written  shortly  after  the  saint's  death,  by  Dalian  Forgail. 
Besides  the  Chief  Books,  or  Books  of  the  First  Class,  there  aro 
many  historic  tales  to  be  seen  in  Ireland,  such  as  the  Battle^"  of  the 
Plain  of  Mocruimhi;  the  Deaths""  of  the  Heroes,  the  Battles  of 
Crina,""'  Finncora,"'  Eos-na-Eigh"",  Magh-Lena,^^'*  Magh'^^-Eath, 
Magh-Tualaing,"'  and  a  multitude  of  other  historic  tales  that  I 
shall  not  mention  here. 

The  historic  records  of  Ireland  must  be  considered  of  still 


of  the  original,  contained  in  a  Yellum 
MS.  of  the  9th  century,  was  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  late  Sir  William  Betham. — 
Notes  to  Comiellan's  Four  Masters. 

The  Book  of  the  Pedigrees  of  wo- 
men, i.  e.  Lebhar  Bain-senchas  {Leour 
Banshanaghas). 

The  Book  of  Etymologies,  i.  e. 
"  Coir  na  n-Anmann."  The  most  fa- 
mous work  extant  in  the  Gaelic  tongue 
upon  etymology,  is  the  Sanasan  Chor- 
maic  or  Cormac's  Glossary,  originally 
contained  in  the  book  called  the  Psal- 
ter of  Gashel.  It  is  the  work  of  Cor- 
mac  MacCulinan,  the  king-bishop  of 
the  two  Munsters. 

The  Uraicepht  of  KenvfacJadh, 
styled  "  Foghlamtha,"  [Fowlamha)  i.  e. 
the  learned.  Kenfaeladh  MacOlilla, 
i.  e.  son  of  015 oil  or  Ohld,  called  by  the 
Four  Masters  "  a  paragon  of  wiedom," 
died  in  A.  D.  677.  He  lived  at  Daire 
Lurain,  now  Derryloran,  in  the  county 
of  Tirone.  The  "  Uraicepht  na  n-Ei- 
ges  {Urrikepht  nanAiguess),  i.  e.  "  the 
grammar  of  the  learned,"  was  not  com- 
posed by  him.  It  was  first  composed 
by  either  Forchern  or  Ferchertni,  sages 
of  pagan  times.  Kennfaeladh  is  said 
to  have  but  amended  it.  Perhaps  it 
was  revised  to  suit  it  to  the  altered 
idiom  of  his  day. 

The  Elegy  Columkille,  in  Irish 
"Amhra  Choluim  Cilli  "  {Owra-ColUm 
KiUi),  by  the  celebrated  chief  bard 
Dalian  Forgail,  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Celtic  Society  with  anno- 
tations iDy  Dr.  O'Donovan.  The  com- 
mon Irish  word  "  amhran  "  {owrawn), 
a  song,  is  a  diminutive  of  "  amhra," 
which  being  itself  a  derivative  form, 
must  come  from  the  root  '*  amar  "  or 
"  amhar." 


Cath  Muighe  Mucruimhe,  [Cah 
Moy  Mocrixvie),  i.  e.  the  Battle  of  the 
Plain  of  Mucruimhi.  Of  this  and  tho 
other  battles  and  events  commemora- 
ted in  these  tales,  the  reader  will  find 
the  particulars  in  tli^e  following  pages. 
I  give  here  but  the  pronunciation  of 
the  titles  of  the  works. 

Oighedh  na  g-curadh,  {Eeyeh  na 
gwra),  i.  e.  the  Tragic  Fate  of  the 
Knights. 

'^^  Cath  Crinna,  or  Crionna,  (Ca/i- 
Creena),  i  e.  the  Battle  of  Crina. 

Cath  Finncoradh,  {Finccra),  i.  e. 
the  Battle  of  Finncoradh. 

'^^  Cath  Ruis  na  Ricgh,  [Cah  rushna 
ree,)  i.  e.  the  Battle  of  Bos  na  riogh. 

"°  Cath  Muighe  Lena,  (Cah  May- 
layna),  i.  e.,  "  the  Battle  of  Moy- 
lena." 

Maglh  Rath  (May  Rawh),  i.  e. 
the  Battle  of  Magh  Rath. 

"2  Magh  Tualang  [Mnj  Toolang), 
i.  e ,  the  Battle  of  the  Plain  of  Tua- 
lang. 

Numerous  copies  of  the  species 
of  semi-historic  compositions  here 
alluded  to  still  exist,  in  every  possible 
variety  of  dialect,  from  that  now 
spoken,  up  to  the  most  ancient  known. 
They  were,  in  fact,  the  historic  ro- 
mances of  their  day ;  but,  though 
much  interwoven  with  extravagant  fic- 
tion and  often  very  florid  and  exaggera' 
ted  in  style  and  language,  according  to 
our  modern  ideas,  still,  recent  researches 
have  proved  many  of  them  to  be 
historically  correct  in  the  7??a/n  facts 
they  record.  The  correctness  on  this 
point,  of  such  of  them  as  have  been 
translated,  and  critically  scrutinized, 
has  been  most  satisfactorily  proved, 
not  only  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
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greater  autlioritj  when  we  consider  that  there  were  formerly 
more  than  three  hundred  ollamhs  of  history  in  this  country,  whose 
sole  business  it  was  to  preserve  the  traditions  of  the  nation,  and 
who  were  maintained  by  the  noblemen  of  Ireland  for  that  pur-' 

of  our  simple  and  strictly  unadorned  the  pyramids  by  the  Boyne  and  the  re- 
anuals,  but  by  the  exactitude  with  mains  at  Tara,  Talti,  Cruacha,  and  at 
which  they  describe  local  scenery,  the  Eman  Macha,  more  than  sufficiently 
sites  of  ancient  royal  residences,  forts,  bear  out  the  truth  of  the  main  facts, 
artificial  lakes,  mounds,  tombs  of  heroes,  recorded  by  those  bards  of  these  old 
cemeteries,  sites  of  battles,  &c.,  the  races  ?  Can  any  Zoilus  of  history  now 
remains  of  which  still  exist,  luckily  rob  us  of  our  traditions  by  unfair  and 
for  our  ancient  history,  that  is  yet  to  one-sided  criticisms  upon  the  narra- 
be  written.  The  recent  Ordnance  Sur-  tions  of  our  Shanachies,  or  can  any  pil- 
vey  of  Ireland  has  unintentionally  fering  MacPherson  again  attempt  to 
done  us  this  good.  It  has  summoned  steal  our  bards  and  our  heroes^  and,  by 
up  the  shades  of  the  heroes  of  olden  a  literary  swindle,  attempt  to  impose 
time  from  the  earn  and  the  cromleac,  them  on  the  world  as  the  natives  of  his 
from  the  rath,  the  cathair  and  monu-  own  land  ? — Some  of  our  documents 
mental  mound,  where  they  so  long  have  at  length  been  published  and 
have  slept,  to  bear  testitnony  to  the  translated,  so  that  all  may  see  and  read 
truthfulness  of  their  faithful  Shana-  them ;  and  ancient  monuments  are 
chies.  It  has  estaljlished 'landmarks  to  found  to  be  still  in  existence,  that  agree 
guide  future  historians  in  their  selec-  exactly  with  the  descriptions  given  of 
tions  from  our  written  records.  them  in  these  same  documents.  Let 
When  Greek  bards  tell  us  of  the  tomb  the  critics  and  the  cavillers,  then,  read 
of  Achilles,  of  Cyclopean  Tiryus,  or  of  and  compare  facts,  and  appeal  no 
Thebag,  of  the  hundred  gates,  and  her  longer  to  scholastic  prejudice  and  con- 
countless  car-borne  warriors,  we  must  jectural  suppositions.  I  would  but 
surely  believe  that  the  hero  of  the  refer  to  the  "Antiquities  of  Tara  Hill," 
Iliad  fought  and  fell  beneath  the  Tro-  written  by  that  most  critically  severe 
jan  walls,  that  neither  the  Cyclopean  and  most  learned  of  antiquarians,  Dr. 
nor  Egyptian  cities  were  creations  of  Petrie,  and  to  his  "  Round  Towers,"  or 
exalted  fantasy,  when  we  find  the  se-  to  the  "  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,"  and 
pulchral  mound  ofthat  swift-footed  chief-  the  various  recent  publications  of  the 
tain  still  rearing  its  head  there,  where  Irish  ArchjBological  and  Celtic  Socie- 
the  bards  described  it,  upon  the  Phry-  ties,  or  to  even  that  one  volume  of  the 
gian  shore — when  we  see  that  time-  Ordnance  Survey,  published  by  the 
scorning  fortress,  built  by  the  lightning-  English  Government,  in  order  to  con- 
forgers,  still  frowning  from  its  Argolic  vince  the  most  sceptical  inquirer,  if  he 
height,  and  when  we  find  wondrous  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
Egypt,  of  monumental  story,  still  pro-  books, — that  is,  if  he  be  not  uncandid 
claiming  unquestioned  her  olden  magni-  and  prejudiced  as  well  as  sceptical, 
ficence. — Why  then  question  the  truth  and  be  neither  too  unintelligent  to 
of  the  Gaelic  iDards,  when  they  tell  us  of  form  an  opinion  nor  too  lazy  to  learn, 
the  deeds  of  Par tholan  the  civilizer,  and  The  publication  of  the  historic  ro- 
of his  predecessors,  the  hunters  of  Kical,  mances  that  still  remain  to  us,  would 
the  short-legged — ^vhen  they  sing  of  the  be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  Irish 
Fomorian  rovers,  of  the  warlike  Ne-  historian,  not  only  from  their  explain- 
medians  and  Belgians,  of  the  mystic  ing  and  giving  reasons  for  many  of  the 
Danaans,  that  each  in  their  turn  sue-  bald  facts  recorded  in  the  annals,  but 
ceededasconquerorsof  Eri,orofour  own  from  the  insight  they  give  into  the 
paternal  ancestors,  the  sons  of  Miledh  manners  and  customs* of  our  ancestors, 
of  Spain  ?  Do  not  the  monuments  at  It  is  from  them  alone  that  the  future 
Tor-Inis  and  at  Ailech-Neid — do  not  historian  of  Ireland,  in  her  younger 
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pose ;  and  that  tlie  records  compiled  by  them  were  examined, 
and  sanctioned  periodically  by  the  nobility  and  clergy.  They 
must  receive  additional  credit  from  their  great  antiquity,  as  well 
as  from  the  fact  that  they  had  never  been  interrupted  or  destroyed 
by  the  tyranny  of  foreigners.  For,  although  the  Scandinavians 
continued  for  a  long  time  to  occusion  troubles  in  Ireland,  still, 
there  were  so  many  ollamhs  emploj^ed  in  recording  its  history, 
that  the  principal  part  of  its  annals  have  been  saved,  though 
these  Northern  pirates  carried  off  a  great  number  of  historic 
books.  But,  the  other  nations  of  Europe  were  not  equally 
fortunate  in  this  respect,  for  the  Eomans,  Gauls,  Goths,  Yandals, 
Saxons,  Saracens,  Moors,  and  Scandinavians  destroyed  their 
traditional  records  in  their  several  incursions.  But,  none  of  these 
plunderers  had  ever  conquered  Ireland,  even  according  to  Cam- 
brensis,^"^^  who  tells  us  that  Ireland  had  been  always  free  from 
the  incursions  of  any  enemies  by  whom  its  history  or  antiquities 
could  be  destroyed — a  thing  that  was  not  the  case  with  any  other 
European  nation.  For  this  reason  also,  do  I  conceive,  that  the 
traditions  of  Ireland  are  more  worthy  of  credit  than  those  of 
any  "country  in  Europe.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  that  it  had  been 
repeatedly  arranged,  and  expurgated,  first  by  St.  Patrick,  and 
then  by  the  holy  clergy  of  the  Irish  nation. 

The  reader  must,  however,  observe  that  I  have  made  feome 
change  in  the  number  of  years  assigned  to  the  reigns  of  some  of 
a  few  of  the  pagan  kings  of  Ireland;  thus  departing  from  the 
"  Reim  Righraidhe"  {Raim  Reeree\  or  "  Royal  Catalogue,"  and 
several  of  the  poems  composed  thereon.  My  reason  for  this  is, 
because  I  do  not  find  them  to  agree  in  the  number  fj-om  Adam 
to  the  birth  of  Christ  with  any  foreign  writer  whatsoever  of  au- 
thority: and  again,  because  there  appears  an  improbability  in  the 
number  of  years  alotted  to  some  of  them ;  for  instance,  Siorna, 
{Sheerna,)  the  long-lived,  to  Avhom  is  assigned  a  reign  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  read  in  the 
old  Book  of  Conquests,  that  this  Siorna  was  one  hundred  years 
old  before  he  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  so  if  I  made 
him  reign  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  more,  no  one  would  believe 


days,  can  learn  how  to  portray  his 
characters  in  appropriate  costume,  and 
present  them  to  his  readers  in  lifelike 
ineaments.  It  is  also  a  strange  fact  con- 
nected with  Gaelic  literature,  that  our 
writers  should  have  expended  nearly  all 
their  genius  for  hyperbole  in  these  prose 
tales  now  spoken  of.  Their  metrical 
compositions  or  "duans,"  are  singularly 
simple  in  language  and  chaste  in  meta- 


phor. The  inflated  style  seems  to  have 
been  engrossed  "by  the  Sgel  Fiannaid- 
hechta  [Sgail  Feene^aghta)  or  prose  ro- 
mance ;  and  even  of  the  latter,  the  ear- 
lier versions  are  nearly  free  from  the 
extravaganza  that  pervaded  too  many 
of  those  of  more  recent  date. 

Hibernia  ab  initio  ab  omni  alien- 
arum  gentium  incursu  libera  perman* 
sit. 
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me.  Therefore,  I  allow  him  but  twenty-one  years,  in  which  I 
am  borne  out  by  a  poem  upon  his  reign ;  the  propriety  of  this 
change  must  be  obvious  to  the  reader.  Again,  though  Cobthach 
Cael-Breagh  {Cowhagh  Kael  Braw)  is  made  to  reign  fifty  years, 
yet  we  must  allow  him  but  thirty ;  for,  Moriath,  the  daughter  of 
Scoriath,  king  of  Corca  Duibni,  fell  in  love  with  Maen,  other- 
wise called  Labraidh  Loingsech,  whilst  he  was  in  exile,  and  she 
married  him  on  the  death  of  Cobthach,  after  which  she  bore  him 
several  children.  Now,  if  Cobthach  had  reigned  fifty  years,  this 
lady  must  have  been  sixty,  previous  to  her  bearing  children  to 
Labraidh  Loingsech  ;  as  such  could  not  be  the  fact,  it  was  im- 
possible for  Cobthach  to  have  reigned  fifty  years. 

I  would  in  like  manner,  and  for  similar  reasons,  change  the 
dates  of  the  reigns  of  some  of  the  other  kings  that  ruled  L^eland 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Faith.  Yet,  I  do  not  attribute  the 
discrepancy  in  dates,  that  causes  me  to  do  this,  to  any  want  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  antiquaries ;  for  I  think  it  was  more 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  transcribers,  whose  only  science  was 
penmanship.^"  Moreover,  since  the  time  that  the  governments 


Penmanship.  Of  this  art,  as  prac- 
ticed in  Ireland  during  the -days  of  her 
freedom,  the  earliest  authenticated  spe- 
cimen extant  is  said  to  be  the  Book  of 
Kells.  It  is  thus  noticed  in  a  recent  essay 
upon  the  Historic  literature  of  Ireland, 
and  the  publications  of  the  Archaeologi- 
cal Society,  published  in  Dublin  in  1851: 
"  This  venerable  and  splendid  volume  is 
now  preserved  among  the  manuscripts  of 
the  University  of  Dublin."  "  Ireland," 
says  a  late  English  writer,  "  may.  justly 
be  proud  of  the  '  Book  of  Kells.'  This 
copy  of  the  Gospels,  traditionally  as- 
serted to  have  belonged  to  St.  Columba, 
IS  unquestionably  the  most  elaborately  ex- 
ecuted manuscript  of  early  art  now  in 
existence,  far  excelling,  in  the  gigantic 
size  of  the  letters  in  the  frontispiece  of 
the  Gospel,  the  excessive  minuteness  of 
the  ornamental  details,  the  number  of 
its  decorations,  the  fineness  of  the  wri- 
ting and  the  endless  variety  of  initial 
capital  letters,  with  which  every  page 
is  ornamented  ;  the  famous  Gospels  of 
Lindisfarne,  in  the  Cottonian  Library. 
But  this  manuscript  is  still  more  valu- 
able on  account  of  the  various  pictorial 
representations  of  different  scenes  in 
^  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  delineated  in  a 
style  totally  unlike  that  of  every  other 


school,  and  of  which  I  believe  the  only 
other  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Psalter  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  at  St.  Gall ;  the  latter, 
however,  being  far  inferior  in  execution 
to  those  in  the  '  Book  of  Kells.'  The 
various  readings  of  this  manuscript  are 
as  important  as  its  ornamental  details, 
and  in  it  is  to  be  found  the  celebrated 
passage  asserting  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  has  hitherto  been 
considered  as  unique  in  the  Silver  Gos- 
pels, at  Vercelli.  It  occurs  in  St.  John 
iii.  5,  6,  (fo.  297,  v.)  These  words 
were  struck  out  by  the  Arians,  and 
Father  Simon  asserted  that  there  was 
no  Latin  manuscript  in  existence  in 
which  they  were  to  be  found." — Palczo- 
graphia  Sacra  Pictoria,  by  I.  0.  West- 
wood,  F.L.S.  London,  1845.  This 
learned  writer  also  tells  us,  that  "  at  a 
period  when  the  fine  arts  may  be  said 
to  have  been  almost  extinct  in  Italy 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent — 
namely,  from  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century — a  style  of  art  had  been 
established  and  cultivated  in  Ireland, 
absolutely  distinct  from  that  of  all 
other  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove 
that  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  conturies 
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of  Ireland  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  strangers,  the  Irish  have  left  off 
the  triennial  examination  of  their  historic  records,  which  they 
had  been  more  anciently  accustomed  to  make,  and  the  ollamhs 
also,  have  been  negligent  and  careless  in  the  preservation  and 
correction  of  the  annals,  since  they  lost  the  "termonn"  lands,  and 
other  immunities  that  they  formerly  received  from  the  Gaels  for 
keeping  up  their  history.  Besides,  there  has  been  such  incessant 
dissensions  between  the  Gaels  and  their  foreign  invaders,  since 
then,  that  the  ollamhs^"*^  have  been  discouraged  from  periodically 
examining  and  amending  the  ancient  records,  as  was  their 
wont. 

Should  any  one  wonder  at  the  disagreement  between  some 
historians  in  the  computation^^  of  the  time,  from  Adam  to  the 
birth  of  Christ,  he  will,  perhaps,  get  over  his  surprise,  if  he  will 
but  consider  that  but  few  European  authors  are  of  accord,  in 


the  art  of  ornamenting  manuscripts  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  especially 
of  the  Gospels,  had  attained  a  perfec- 
tion in  Ireland  almost  marvellous,  and 
•which  in  after-ages  was  adopted  and 
imitated  by  the  Continental  Schools 
visited  by  the  Irish  missionaries  Sever- 
al of  the  finest  facsimiles  given  by  Astle 
as  Anglo-Saxon,  are  from  Irish  manu- 
scripts ;  and  thus  Sijlvestre,  who  has 
copied  them,  has  fallen  into  the  same  er- 
ror ;  whilst  Wanley,  Casley,  and  others, 
appear  never  to  have  had  a  suspicion  of 

a  classic  school  of  art  in  Ireland  

This  venerable  volume  is  credibly  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  companion  of 
Columbaor  Colum-Cilli,  the  Irish  saint, 
who  first  spread  the  light  of  the  truth 
through  the  Pagan  district  of  Scot- 
land." 

Ollamhs.  Against  no  class  of  her 
people  did  the  English  law  rage  w'ith 
more  violence  than  against  the  bards  and 
shanachies  ;  and  none  were  hunted  down 
more  relentlessly  by  the  bloodhound 
myrmidons  of  our  tyrants.  In  fact,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  perpetration  of 
their  wholesale  plunder,  and  for  tlie  im- 
position of  feudal  landlordism,  in  the 
place  of  the  trihe-ownership  of  the  Gaels, 
that  the  members  of  the  free  clans 
should  not  be  reminded  of  their  ancestral 
rights,  by  hearing  their  pedigrees  reci- 
ted by  the  professional  historians. 
They  would  fain  have  them  forget  that, 
as  tribes-men,  each  individual  was  as 


noble  as  his  chieftain,  and  had  as  full  a 
right  to  his  portion  of  the  common  in- 
heritance. They  were  not  the  serfs  or 
boors  of  any  lord  of  strange  blood. 
They  obeyed  their  ruler  as  the  elected 
representative  of  their  common  ances- 
tor. For  this  purpose  did  they  hunt 
down  our  shanachies,  and  for  this,  seek 
to  destroy  all  our  written  records,  and 
worse  than  all,  for  this  reason  did  they 
seek  and  do  still  seek  to  demoralize  and 
brutalize  our  noble  race.  In  this  latter 
they  have,  in  some  instances,  been 
but  too  successful.  Ignorance,  want 
and  hunger,  are  fcartul  brutalizers  of 
humanity.  Still,  enough  of  the  old 
nation  has  remained  pure  and  undefiled, 
and  may  yet  elevate  those  to  their  natu- 
ral manhood  and  to  a  noble  brother- 
hood as  freemen.  It  rests  with  time 
to  prove  w'h ether  the  base  and  merci- 
less tyrants  have  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing our  birth-rights,  and  whether, 
stranger  robbers  as  they  are,  they  shall 
continue  forever  to  enjoy  in  peace  the 
green  land,  which  is  our  national  in- 
heritance, and  whether  they  shall  be 
allowed  forever  to  grind  down  our  breth- 
ren between  the  hard  millstones  of  igno- 
rance and  want.  Perhaps,  after  all,  so 
blind  are  the  ways  of  men,  they  have 
but  prepared  an  instrument  for  their 
own  fearful  punishment. 

Computation  of  Time.  —  Dr. 
O'Conner  has  the  following  observations 
upon  this  subject  in  his  notes  to  the  - 
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tlieir  calculations  of  the  same  time.  As  an  instance  of  sncli  dis- 
agreement amongst  the  best  of  writers,  I  here  give  down  the 
computations  of  the  following  distinguished  authorities : 


Hebrew  Authors. 


Baalsedcrhelm, 
The  Tahnudists, 
The  New  Rabbins, 
Rabbi  Nasou, 
Rabbi  Moses, 
Rabbi  Levi, 
Josephus, 


3518 
3784 
3760 
3740 
4058 
3786 
4192 


Greek  Authors.  Latin  Authors. 

Metrodorus,          5000     St.  Jerome,  3941 

Eusebius,             5199     St.  Augustine,  5351 

Theophilus,          5476     Isodouus,  5270 

Orosius,  51 99 

Beda,  3962 

Alphonsus,  5984 


Since  these  writers  disagree  so  much  in  their  Chronology  from 
Adam  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should 
be  some  discrepancies  amongst  Irish  Antiquarians  upon  the  same 
point.  Yet,  I  have  not  met  with  any  computation  amongst  them 
more  correct  than  that  of  those  who  reckon  4,052  years  from  the 
Creation  to  the  Incarnation,  wherefore,  in  giving  the  dates  of  our 
monarchs,  in  their  proper  places  in  the  margin  of  this  work,  I 
intend  to  follow  whatever  received  authority  comes  nearest  to 
this  number. 

It  may  seem  surprising  to  some  persons  that  I  should  quote  so 


Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  in  the 
Stowe  catalogue,  p.  114,  No.  2  : — 
"The  Europeans  had  no  chronology 
before  the  conquest  of  Darius  the 
Mede,  by  Cyrus,  58  years  before  Christ. 
The  chronology  we  now  have  of  more 
ancient  times  is  technical,  and  has  been 
brought  to  a  great  degree  of  accuracy 
by  Pelagius  and  Usher.  Polybius  says 
that  Ephorus,  a  disciple  of  Isocrates 
and  historian  of  Cumas,  was  the  first 
who  attempted  to  reduce  chronology 
to  a  regular  science,  in  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  about  350  years 
before  Christ.  The  Arundelian  mar- 
bles, which  were  composed  sixty  years 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  take  no 
notice  of  Olympiads.  There  are  no 
fixed  epochs  in  Herodotus  or  Thucydi- 
des.  Timgeus  of  Sicily,  who  flourished 
in  the  129th  Olympiad,  or  about  the 
middle  of  the  3d  century  before  Christ, 
was  the  first  who  attempted  to  estab- 
lish an  era,  by  comparing  the  dates  of 
the  Olympiads,  Spartan  Kings,  Arch- 
ons  of  Athens  and  Priestesses  of  Juno, 
which  he  adapted  to  one  another,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  his  judgment. 
Where  he  left  off,  Polybius  began." 


The  accuracy  of  ancient  dates  being 
considered  apocryphal,  we  are  driven, 
says  Dr.  0 'Donovan,  "  to  regard  the 
catalogue  of  kings,  given  by  Gilla- 
Caemain  and  others,  as  an  attempt  at 
reducing  to  chronological  order  the  ac- 
cumulated traditions  of  the  poets  and 
seanachies  of  Ireland.  But  that  a  list 
of  Irish  monarchs  was  attempted  to  be 
made  out,  at  a  very  early  period,  is  now 
generally  admitted  by  the  best  anti- 
quarians. Mr.  Pinkerton,  who  denies 
to  the  Irish  the  use  of  letters  before 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  still 
admits  the  antiquity  of  their  list  of 
kings."  "  Foreigners,"  he  remarks, 
"  may  imagine  that  it  is  granting  too 
much  to  the  Irish,  to  allow  them  lists 
of  kings  more  ancient  than  those  of  any 
other  country  in  modern  Europe  ;  but 
the  singularly  compact  and  remote  sit^ 
nation  of  that  island,  and  its  freedom 
from  Roman  conquest,  and  from  the 
concussions  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  may  infer  this  allowance  not 
too  much.  But  all  contended  for  is  the 
list  of  kings,  so  easily  preserved  by  the 
repetition  of  bards  at  high  solemnities, 
and  some  grand  events  of  history ;  for. 
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many  ranns^^''  or  stanzas  from  tlie  Sencbas  (or  Shanghas,  as  now 
pronounced)  in  proof  of  my  history ;  but  they  must  remember 
that  the  authors  of  our  histoiy  composed  the  greater  part  of  their 
works  in  verse.  It  was  thus,  they  considered,  that  it  would  he 
less  subject  to  adulteration  or  change;  thus,  they  also  thought, 
would  the  historic  students  be  better  able  to  commit  the  recorded 


to  expect  a  certain  detail  and  regular 
order  in  the  Pagan  history  of  Ireland 
were  extravagant." 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  earlier 
Irish  annalists  and  Seanachies  had 
arranged  their  chronology  after  the 
same  manner  as  Timasus,  by  compar- 
ing the  various  genealogical  tables,  and 
the  historic  "  duans."  The  translator 
holds  that  the  Irish  Sacerdotal  and 
Bardic  castes  had  always  possessed 
copies  of  these  rolls  and  duaus  in 
written  or  inscribed  characters.  Dr. 
O'Donovan  has,  in  his  opinion,  given 
too  much  to  modern  scepticism,  and  to 
that  criticism  that  will  allow  no  civili- 
zation to  western  Europe,  but  what 
came  from  Greece  or  Rome,  when  he 
admits  the  possibility  of  the  Pagan 
Priesthood  of  Ireland's  having  only  re- 
ceived the  use  of  letters  in  the  days 
of  Cormac  MacArt. — Were  the  silent 
letters  all  pronounced  in  the  days  of 
that  king?  Unless  they  were,  he  does 
not  know  how,  unless  by  divine  and 
special  inspiration,  the  Irish  system  of 
orthography  could  have  been  arrang- 
ed since  then,  without  the  aid  of  the 
comparative  etymologist.  In  truth, 
modern  science  is  over  vain  of  its  ac- 
quisitions. It  is  scarcely  credible 
that  the  priesthood  of  any  Caucas- 
ian nation  that  left  the  East  after  they 
had  been  first  made  known,  could  ever 
have  entirely  lost  the  use  of  letters. 
The  Irish  written  to'ngue  shows  by  in- 
ternal evidence,  that  the  men  who 
had  the  guardianship  of  its  traditions, 
never  did  lose  that  science.  The 
masses  might  have  been,  and  were,  no 
doubt,  ignorant  and  savage  enough, 
but  the  priests  could  scarcely  have  been 
so.  Even  the  former  could  not  have 
been  so  degraded  and  ignorant  as  they 
are  to-day,  in  this  age  of  progression. 
Modern  men  of  science,  and  English- 
men, more  especially,  are  most  anxious 


to  make  their  progenitors  cut  to  have 
been  naked  savages.  The  "  Barbari 
could  not,  however,  have  been  savages. 
No  savages  could  have  met  the  discip- 
lined legions  of  Rome.  A  regiment  of  \ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  most  enervated 
of  any  of  the  cities  of  modern  Europe, 
would  be  an  overmatch  for  an  army  of 
savages.  Is  there  ^ny  trustworthy 
evidence  that  any  nation  of  white  men 
was  ever  discovered  in  a  totally  savage 
state  ?  I,  of  course,  do  not  mean  that 
state  of  savagery  that  is  produced  by 
the  tyranny  of  one  class  of  white  men 
over  another.  Such  as  those  victims 
of  monopoly,  the  law-made  and  rum- 
made  savages  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  who  are  sunk  by  their 
civilized  Mlow-Christians,  far  beneath 
any  ancient  Briton  or  Gael  ever  im- 
agined by  poet  or  by  painter.  Sunk 
far  below  the  level  of  the  Red  Hunter 
of  the  American  wilderness,  and  of 
the  brave  Kaffir,  of  South  Africa. 
More  wretched  than  even  Negro  or 
Hottentot,  or  than  any  other  specimen 
remaining  of  the  Prisca  gens  morta- 
lium." 

Ranns. — In  a  former  note  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  great  simplicity  of 
the  style  of  these  "  ranns,"  or  "  duans," 
as  contrasted  with  the  historic  ro- 
mances. The  word  "  rann,"  anciently 
"  rand,"  means  "  stanza,"  or  division. 
It  comes  from  "  rainn,"  divide  thou. 
It  may  have  some  analogy  with  the 
English  "  rant,"  and,  through  "  rung," 
which  translates  it  when  applied  to 
the  division  or  steps  of  a  ladder,  with 
"  stave,"  wiiich  translates  its  meaning 
when  applied  to  a  poetic  stanza.  Both 
the  word  "  stave  "  and  "  rann"  may 
have  orignated  from  having^  such  stan- 
zas formerly  scored  on  "'rungs,"  or 
"  staves."  That  Irish  character  called 
Ogham  {owam)  seems  to  have  been 
specially  invented  for  that  purpose. 
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facts  to  memory.  It  was  from  having  been  compiled  in  metrical 
stanzas  that  the  title  of  Sallcdr  7ia  Temrach,  i.  e.,  "  Psalter  of  Tem- 
hair"  or  Tara,  was  given  to  that  first  class  record  that  was  pres- 
erved in  the  custody  of  the  Irish  monarch's  own  Chief  Ollamh . 
for  the  same  reason  was  the  title  of  Saltair  Casil^i.  e.,  "Psalter 
of  Cashel,"  given  to  the  chronicle  of  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan,  and 
that  of  Saltair  na  Eann''  to  the  Chronicle  of  Acngus,  the  Culdee: 
for  the  word  Sailm  means  a  Psalm,  that  is,  a  poem  or  verse,  so 
"  Saltair"  means  a  "psaltery,"  that  is,  a  book  containing  many  poems 
or  verses.  Since  then  the  very  marrow  of  the  historic  transac- 
tions of  the  Irish  is  preserved  in  such  duam^^  or  poems,  I  have 
deemed  it  right  to  rest  upon  their  authority  in  writing  this 
History. 

Some  people  are  amazed  at  the  fact  that  it  should  be  possible 
for  any  person  to  trace  his  pedigree^"*'  up  to  Adam.  My  answer 
to  these  is,  that,  for  the  Gaels,  it  was  not  diflficnlt  to  do  so;  be- 
cause from  the  time  of  Gaedal  or  Gael,  their  great  ancestor,  these 
Gaels  or  Gaedalians  constantly  had  their  Druids,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  preserving  their  genealogies  and  in  recording  their  ex- 
ploits, during  their  several  migrations,  and  even  until  they  arrived 
in  Ireland;  as  shall  be  seen  from  the  following  history.  Besides, 
they  were  a  nation  fond  of  science,  for  it  was  by  his  science  that 
Niul,  the  father  of  Gaedal  obtained  all  his  wealth.  Moreover, 
the  preservation  of  their  genealogies  was  rendered  the  more  easy, 
by  their  having  remained  for  so  long  a  period  in  possession  of 
the  same  country  and  by  the  excellence  of  those  ordinations  for 
preserving  their  traditions,  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  The 


"Djian"  (dooan),  means  a*' poem." 
The  poet  Burns,  and  some  others,  have 
made  the  word  English.  It  shall  be  used 
sometimes  in  this  translation.  "  Laeidh 
(  lay  ),  is  also  an  old  Irish  word 
for  a  piece  of  poety.  The  English 
word  "  lay  "  translates  it  exactly  ;  the 
word  is  pure  Gaelic  and  is  found  in  our 
oldest  books. . 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  third 
part  for  observations  upon  the  Gaelic 
pedigrees.  They  constitute,  probably, 
the  most  authentic  portion  of  our  his- 
tory. The  freedom  of  each  tribesman, 
and  his  share  in  the  tribe-land,  depend- 
ing upon  his  being  able  to  prove  his 
descent  from  the  common  ancestor  of 
the  tribe,  it  was  not  possible  that  it 
been  could  have  forgotten  or  corrupted. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  freedom  of  the 
whole  tribe  depended  upon  its  being 


able  to  trace  its  pedigree  to  the  ances- 
tor of  the  Gaelic  nation.  A  tribe  could 
not  lose  its  pedigree  with  impunity. 
There  were  too  many  of  its  kindred 
tribes  watching  to  seize  its  la^uds  in  de- 
fault of  title,  nor  could  a  stranger-tribe 
usurp  the  pedigree  of  another  older 
tribe.  ■  Too  many  interests  would  be 
encroached  on  by  such  usurpation,  and 
it  would  of  course  be  resisted.  The 
The  female  children  being  excluded 
from  the  inheritance  of  lands,  was 
another  great  means  of  preserving  the 
pedigrees  pure  from  foreign  admixture. 
Dr.  Keating  is  not  happy  in  his  allu- 
sion to  the  Saxon  pedigree,  which  he 
has  given.  The  Saxon  cared  little 
for  long  descent.  Harold,  their  last 
kin^,  was  of  the  race  of  serfs.  No 
such  thing  could  by  any  possibility  hap- 
pen among  the  Gaels. 
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following  specimen  is  from  a  British  author,  who  traces  the  gene- 
alogy of  a  king  of  Britain  up  to  Adam.  From  it,  the  reader  may 
perceive  that  it  may  be  possible  for  the  Gaels  to  do  the  same 
thing.  The  name  of  the  author  is  Asserus,  and  that  of  the  king 
is  Aelfred  or  Alfred. 


Aelfred,  son  of 
Aethelwolf,  son  of 
Egbert,  son  of 
Aethelmund,  son  of 
Eafa,  son  of 
Eowa,  son  of 
In  gild,  son  of 
Coenred,  son  of 
Ceolwald,  son  of 
Cud  am,  son  of 
Cuthwin,  son  of 
Ceaulin,  son  of 


Cynric,  son  of 
Creoda,  son  of 
Cerdic,  son  of 
Elesa,  son  of 
Gewis,  son  of 
Blond,  son  of , 
Belde,  son  of 
Woden,  son  of 
Frithilwald,  son  of 
Frealaf,  son  of 
Frithilwulf,  son  of 
FiDgodwulf,  son  of 


Geada,  son  of 
Caetwa,  son  of 
Beawa,  son  of 
Sceldwea,  son  of 
Heremod,  son  of 
Itermod,  son  o 
Hathra,  son  of 
Huala,  son  of 
Bedwig,  scfi  of 
Japhet,  son  of 
Noah,  son  of 


I  think  that  there  is  no  fair  and  impartial  reader  who  may 
have  to  examine  into  the  History  of  Ireland,  but  will  be  satisfied 
with  what  I  have  stated  in  this  prefatory  vindication :  but  if  he 
be  not  content  with  what  I  have  here  said,  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
beyond  my  abilities  to  give  him  satisfaction.  I  therefore  take  my 
leave  of  him,  and  beg  of  him  to  excuse  me  if  I  have  been  extra- 
vagant in  anything  that  I  have  said  in  this  book,  for  if  there  be 
aught  that  is  reprehensible  therein,  it  is  not  through  malice 
that  I  have  inserted  it,  but  through  want  of  knowledge. 

Your  very  humble,  ' 

And  ever  faithful  friend, 

Jeoffrey  Keating. 

P.S.  The  following  history  is  divided  into  two  volumes.  The 
first  of  these  contains  the  events  that  took  place  in  Ireland  from 
the  days  of  Adam  to  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick.  The  second 
treats  of  the  events  that  happened  from  the  arrival  of  that  saint, 
down  to  the  invasion  of  the  English — in  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  said  events. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1629. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES  TO  PEEFACE. 


1.  "  The  Cuhlees.  The  name  Culdee, 
in  Irish  Ceile  De  {Kaili  Dai),  is  derived 
from  Ceili,.a.  servant,  and  Dc,  of  God, 
and  therefore  signified  a  servant  of  God, 
or  holy  man.  By  the  Latin  writers 
they  were  called  Colidei,  Ciddei,  and 
•Kelidei,  and  sometimes  DeicoJcs.  The 
Colidei  or  Culdees  are  mentioned  by 
Cambrensis  and  various  other  ancient 
writers,  and  by  .several  ^Scotch  Histo- 
rians they  are  mentioned  as  monks  in 
Scotland  as  early  as  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  ;  but  the  statements  of  John 
of  Fordun,  Hector  Boetins,  and  others, 
are  entirely  contradicted  by  the  learned 
Lanigan.  Smith,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Co- 
lumkille,  and  Jamieson,  in  his  History 
of  the  Culdees,  have  maintained  that 
they  were  Columbian  monks,  or  mem- 
bers of  that  order  instituted  by  St.  Co- 
lumkille,  at  lona,  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
also  in  various  parts  of  Ireland ;  and 
they  have  represented  these  Culdees  as 
a  very  strict  and  religious  order  in 
those  early  times,  from  the  sixth  to  the 
twelfth  century ;  but  Lanigan  shows 
that  these  statements  are  erroneons, 
and  that  the  Culdees  were  not  mention- 
ed by  the  Venerable  Bede,  or  any  other 
ancient  ecclesiastical  writer,  as  Colum- 
bian monks,  nor  in  the  works  of  Usher 
or  Ware,  or  in  the  five  Lives  of  Colum- 
kille  published  by  Colgan.  Lanigan 
considers  that  the  Culdees  were  first  in- 
stituted in  Ireland  in  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century.  Aongus,  surnamed  Ceile 
De,  a  celebrated  Irish  ecclesiastical 
writer  of  the  eighth  century,  author  of 


Lives  of  Irish  Saints,  etc.,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Culdee.  The  Culdees 
are  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  and  of  Ulster,  at  A.D,, 
920,  in  which  it  is  recorded  that  God- 
frey, king  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin, 
plundered  Armag'h,  but  he  spared  the 
churches  and  Colidei.  It  appears  fi-om 
Lanigan  and  other  authorities,  that  the 
Culdees  were  not,  strictly  speaking, 
monks,  neither  were  they  members  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  but  were  a  description 
of  secular  priests  called  secular  canons, 
— attached  to  cathedrals  or  collegiate 
churches,  called  prebendaries  ;  and  al- 
though bound  by  rules  peculiar  to 
themselves,  they  belonged  to  the  secular 
clergy,  and  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  canons  regular,  or  communities  of 
monks  who  sprung  up  at  a  much  later 
period,  and  officiated  in  the  chapters  of 
cathedral  churches.  The  Culdees  offi- 
ciated as  secular  clergymen  in  the 
cathedrals,  sung  in  the  choir,  lived  in 
community,  and  had  a  superior  •called 
prior  of  the  Culdees,  who  acted  as  pre- 
centor, or  chief  chaunter.  The  princi- 
pal institution  of  the  Culdees  was  at 
Armagh.  According  to  Usher  and 
others,  there  were  Culdees  in  all  the 
chief  churches  of  Ulster,  and  some  of 
them  continued  at  Armagh  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Culdees  had  priories  and  lands  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Ireland,  particular  at  De^ 
venish  Island,  in  Ferraa'nagh,  and  at 
Clones,  in  Monaghan,  both  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Clogher ;  also  at  Ardbraccan,  in 
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Meath,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  gives 
an  account  of  the  Colidei  who  lived  on 
an  island  in  a  lake  in  North  Munster, 
which  island  was  called  by  the  Irish 
luis-na-mbco,  or  the  Island  of  the  Liv- 
ing, from  a  tradition  that  no  person 
ever  died  on  it ;  it  was  afterwards  call- 
ed Mo'na  Incha,  and  was  situated  about 
three  miles  from  Roscrea,  in  the  bog  of 
Monela,  in  Tipperary.  In  the  time  of 
Cambrensis,  this  island  was  a  celebrated 
place  of  pilgrimage.  Thence  their  resi- 
dence was  afterwards  removed  to  Cor- 
bally,  a  place  near  the  lake,  where  the 
Culdees  became  canons  regular  of  St. 
Augustine.  Though  the  Irish  Culdees 
were  generally  clergymen,yet  some  pious 
unmarried  laymen  joined  their  communi- 
ties. There  were  also  Culdees  in  Bri- 
tain, particularly  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  city  of  York,  where  they 
had  a  great  establishment  called  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Leonard,  and  were  secu- 
lar canons  of  St.  Peter's  cathedral,  as 
mentioned  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon, 
They  got  sTnme  grants  of  lands  in  A.D. 
936,  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  and  con- 
tinued at  York  at  least  down  to  the 
time  of  Pope  Adrian  lY.,  who  con- 
firmed them  ill  their  possessions.  In 
Wales  there  were  Culdees,  as  mentioned 
by  Cambrensis,  in  the  Island  of  Bard- 
sey,  off  that  coast.  In  Scotland,  the 
Culdees  were  more  celebrated  than  in 
Ireland,  had  numerous  establishments, 
and  continued  there  from  the  ninth  cen- 
tury to  the  Reformation.  Accord- 
ing to  Chalmers,  in  his  Caledonia,  the 
Culdees  of  Scotland  are  not  mentioned 
in  history  till  about  the  commencement 
of  the  ninth  century,  in  the  year  800  or 
815,  and  their  first  establishment  was  at 
DunkMd,  under  the  bishop  of  that  see, 
and  they  were  afterwards  placed,  about 
A.D.  850,  at  St.  Andrew's,  where  they 
had  their  chief  establishment  for 
many  centuries.  It  is  stated  by  Bu- 
chanan, that  Constantino  III.,  King  of 
Scotland,  who  died  in  943,  spent  the 
last  five  years  of  his  life  in  religious  re- 
tirement amongst  the  Culdees  of  that 
city.  Chalmers  states,  that  before  the 
introduction  of  the  canons  regular  at  St. 
Andrew's,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 
Culdees  alone  acted  as  secular  canons  in 


cathedrals,  and  as  dean  and  chapter  in 
the  election  of  bishops,  and  that  thence- 
forth both  orders  were  joined  in  that 
right,  till  A.D.  1272,  when  it  was 
usurped  by  the  canons  regular  ;  and  he 
also  says,  that  the  Culdees  of  Brechin 
continued  for  many  ages  to  act  as  dean 
and  chapter  of  that  diocese.  Ac- 
cording to  Jamieson,  the  Culdees  of  St. 
Andrew's  elected  the  bishops  of  that 
see  down  to  the  election  of  William 
Wishart,  in  1271,  when  the  power  was 
abrogated.  But  in  those  early  times  it 
appears  that  the  bishops  of  many  sees 
in  Scotland  were  of  the  order  of  Cul- 
dees."— Notes  to  Conncllan's  Translation 
of  the  Four  Masters. 

2.  The  following  notices  of  some  of  the 
best  known  of  the  works  upon  ancient 
Irish  history,  to  some  of  which  Dr. 
Keating  will  be  found  frequently  re- 
ferring in  the  course  of  this  work,  are 
here  given  down  for  the  reader's  greater 
convenience.  They  are  chiefly  extract- 
ed  from  the  work  last  quoted  : 

3.  "  The  Psalter  of  Tara  was  a  record 
of  the  chief  events  in  Ireland,  from  the 
most  remote  iimes,  compiled  by  order 
of  the  illustrious  king  Cormac,  in  the 
3d  century,  and  from  this  was  chiefly 
composed,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  9tli 
century,  by  Cormac  Mac  Culinan, 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  the  great  work 
called  the  Psalter  of  Cashel." 

This  work  is  supposed  to  be  lost,  or 
to  have  been  carried  off  by  the  Danes. 

4.  "  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters 
were  compiled  chiefly  by  the  celebrated 
O'Clerys  of  Donegal,  and  are  one  o! 
the  most  important  works  ever  written 
on  Irish  history  ;  they  comprise  the 
Annals  of  Ireland  from  the  earliest  ages 
to  the  17th  century." 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  elegant 
edition  of  these  Annals,  published  by 
Messrs.  Hodges  &  Smith,  and  of  the 
faithful  translation  and  erudite  notes  by 
Dr.  O'Donovan,  with  which  they  are 
accompanied. 

5.  "  The  Boole  of  Kclls,  considered  to 
have  been  written  by  St.  Columkille,  in 
the  6th  century,  was  preserved  for 
many  ages  at  the  Columbian  monastery 
of  Kells,  in  Meath,  and  is  now  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  It 
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contains  a  manuscript  of  the  four  gos- 
pels, and  is  illuminated  with  decorations 
of  surpassing  beauty." 

This  MS.  can  scarcely  be  called  an 
Irish  historical  work.  Still,  from  its 
very  great  antiquity  and  rare  elegance 
of  penmanship  it  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  were  it  but  as  a  specimen 
of  the  state  of  that  art  in  Ireland  in  the 
6th  century.  * 

6.  "T/ie  Booh  of  bcacan,  so  called  from 
being  composed  at  Leacan,was  compiled 
by  the  Mac  Firbises,  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  authentic  works 
on  Irish  history  and  antiquities.  It  is 
a  very  voluminous  MS.,  written  on  fine 
vellum,  and  comprises  the  history  of 
Ireland  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  original  book  of 
Leacan  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy." 

7.  JSook  of  Ballymote,  so  called 
from  having  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Mac  Donoghs,  at  their  castle  of 
Ballymote  in  Sligo  ;  or,  according  to 
others,  from  having  been  partly  com- 
posed at  the  monastery  of  Ballymote, 
was  compiled  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  chiefly  by  Solamh 
O'Droma,  or  Solomon  O'Drom,  and 
Manus  O'Duigenan,  learned  antiquaries 
and  historians.  Tomaltagh  Mac  Bo- 
nogh,  lord  of  Tirerill  and  Corran,  in 
Sligo,  was  the  patron  of  these  learned 
men ;  and  the  Book  of  Ballymote  re- 
mained a  long  time  in  possession  of  this 
family,  but  was  purchased  from  one  of 
the  Mac  Donoghs,  in  the  year  1522,  by 
Hugh  Duv,  son  of  Hugh  Roe,  son  of 
Niall  Garv  O'Bonnell,  of  Donegal,  the 
price  given  for  the  book  being  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  milch  cows.  The  Book 
of  Ballymote  is  a  large  folio  MS.  on 
vellum  ;  it  contains  the  ancient  history 
of  Ireland  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
is  considered  a  very  authentic  work  and 
of  great  authority.  The  original  is  de- 
posited in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  ;  and  a  copy  of  it,  with  a  full 
account  of  its  contents,  was  made  by  the 
translator  of  these  Annals  as  Irish 
Historiographer,  and  is  deposited  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Windsor." — lb. 


8.  "The  O'Duigenans  of  Kilrcnan,  in 
the  county  of  Roscommon,  composed  a 
learned  MS.  work  on  Irish  history, 
often  quoted,  and  called  the  Book  of  the 
O'Duigenans,  and  also  assfeted  in  the 
compilation  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters.'' 

9.  ^^  The  Booh  of  Hy  Maine,  generally 
called  the  Book  of  the  O'Kellys,  wa3 
compiled  partly  by  the  O  Dugans,  he- 
reditary bards  and  historians  to  the 
O'Kellys,  ar^  partly  by  Faolan  Mac  an 
Gobhan  or  Smith,  a  learned  historian, 
who  is  mentioned  in  O  Reilly's  Irish 
Writers  at  A.B.  1423.  This  Book  of 
Hy  Maine  is  a  voluminous  ^MS.  on  vel- 
lum, containing  a  vast  deal  of  curioua 
and  interesting  information  on  the  his- 
tory and  antiquities  of  Ireland." 

10.  'T/iC  Annals  of  Boyle.  The  abbey 
of  Boyle,  in  Roscommon,  a  celebrated 
Cistercian  monastery,was  founded  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  amply  endowed  by 
the  Mac  Derniotts,  lords  of  Moyliu'g ; 
it  was  long  eminent  as  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing and  religion,  and  its  remaining  ruins 
show  its  former  magnificence.  The  An- 
nals of  Boyle  were  composed  by  the 
monks  of  that  abbey,  and  are  consider- 
ed as  a  most  authentic  record  of  the  an- 
cient history  of  Ireland," 

IL'TAe  Leahhar  Breac  Mac  Aodha- 
gain,  or  Speckled  Book  of  Mac  Egan, 
an  ancient  MS.  often  quoted  by  our 
historians,  and  containing  much  curioug 
information,  the  original  of  which  is  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  was  com- 
posed by  the  Mac  Egans  of  Duniry  in 
Gal  way,  learned  Brehons  and  histo- 
rians." 

12."r//c  Cronicon  Scctorum,  an  an- 
cient work,  composed  at  Clonmacnois, 
written  in  Irish,  and  continued  to  1150, 
contains  much  information  on  the  an- 
cient history  of  Ireland." 

IS.'T/ze  Annals  of  TigJiernach,  com- 
piled in  the  11th  century  by  Tighernach, 
abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  whose  death  ia 
recorded  in  the  Four  Masters,  and  in 
OTieilly's  Irish  Writers,  at  xi.D.  1088  ; 
he  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
that  age,  and  his  Annals  are  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  authentic  w^orks  ou 
ancient  Irish  history  ;  they  contain  the 
history  of  Ireland,  from  the  reign  oi 
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Kimbaeth,  king*  of  Emania,  and  mon-  Clogher.  The  Annals  of  Ulster  are 
arch  of  Ireland,  who  flourished  about  written,  partly  in  Trisli,  and  partly  in 
350  years  before  the  Christain  era,  down  Latin,  and  contain  the  history  of  Ire- 
to  the  death  of  the  author,  in  the  11th  land  from  the  first  to  the  sixteenth 
century;  and,  according  to  O'Reilly,  century,  and  are  considered  very  au- 
they  were  continued  to  the  16th  century  thentic,  giving  a  concise  account  of  the 
by  Augustin  Mac  Gradian,  or  Mac  various  events.  There  are  copies  of 
Craith,  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  All  these  Annals  in  several  libraries  in 
Saints,  on  Lough  Ree,  in  the  river  England,  and  in  Dublin,  and  they  ha^te 
Shannon,  and  county  of  Longford,  been  published  in  Latin,  from  the  fifth 
O'Reilly  says  there  is  a  copy  of  these  to  the  twelfth  centurv,  namely,  from 
Annals  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Ool-  A.iD.  431,  to  A.  Dx  1131,  in  Dr.  0'- 
lege,  Dublin.  The  Annals  of  Tigher-  Conor's  Rer.  Hib.  Scriptores." 
nach  are  partly  in  Irish  and  partly  in  16."T/z£!  Books  of  Ulster  and  of  Oir' 
Latin,  and  have  been  published  in  Latin  giall,  copies  of  which  are  contained  in 
by  Dr.  O'Conor,  in  the  Rerum  Hib.  the  Books  of  Leacan  and  Ballymote, 
Scriptores."  give  an  account  of  the  ancient  history 
14."rAg  Book  of  Annals  of  Bally  of  Ulster,  its  kings,  princes,  chiefs  and 
Mac  M'inus  was  the  celebrs6fced  work  on  clans,  and  contain  much  important  in- 
Irish  history  and  antiquities,  called  the  formation." 

of  ?7/s?er,  of  which  a  Latin  trans-  17."TAe  Book  of  Lismore,  a  large 

lation  was  made  by  the  learned  and  ancient  Irish  MS.  folio,  on  vellum, 


lished  in  his  great  work,  the  Rerum,  the  castle  of  Lismore,  where  it  still 

Hibernkarum  Scriptores  Veteres.    The  remains,  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of 

compiler  of  these  annals  was  Cathal,  Devonshire.    It  was  composed  at  the 

or  Charles  Maguire,  an  eminent  eccle-  ancient  college  or  monastery  of  Lis- 

siastic  and  learned  Inan,  who  collected  more,  and  contains  much  valuable  in- 

and  compiled  those  Annals  at  Senaid  formation  on  Irish  history  and  antiqui- 

Mac  Manus,  a  place  situated  in  the  ties,  as  lives  of  SS.  Patrick,  Bridget, 

county  of  Fermanagh  ;   hence  these  and  Columkille  ;  accounts  of  Samhain 

Annals  have  been  sometimes  called  and  Antichrist ;  the  history  of  David, 

Annates  Senat'^nsps,  or  Senatensian  An-  son  of  Jesse  ;  also  accounts  of  the  bat- 

nals,  and  sometimes  the  Annals  of  Bally  ties  of  Ceallachan,  king  of  Cashel ;  the 

Mac  Manus.    The  Annals  of  Ulster  battles  of  Crinna,  Gawra,   &c. ;  and 

contain  the  history  of  Ireland  from  the  likewise  the  life  and  conquests  of  the 

first  to  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  Emperor  Charlemagne ;  a  history  of 

century,  being  carried  down  to  the  Lombardy,  &c." 

time  of  the  Author's  death  ;  but  some  18."7'Ae  Booh  of  Glendalough,  said 

additions  were  afterwards  made  to  them,  by  O'Riley  to  be  in  the  library  of 

and  they  were  continued  to  A.  D.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  an  ancient 

1541,  by  the  learned  Roderick  O'Cas-  work  on  the  history  of  Leinster." 

sidy,  archdeacon  of  Clogher,  according  lO.'TAe  Book  of  Kilkenny,  an  ancient 

to  Ware's  Writers."  work,  is  often  quoted  by  Colgan,  in 

lb. '■'The  Annals  of  Ulster  were  com-  his  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints." 

piled  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Cathal  20."TAe  Book  of  Leinster,  which  is 

or  Charles  Maguire,  a  native  of  Fer-  contained  in  the  Books  of  Leacan  and 

managh,    an    eminent   and    learned  Ballymote,  and  a  copy  of  it  in  the 

ecclesiastic,  who  was  dean  of  Clogher,  library  of  Trinity  College,  gives  the 

a  canon  of  Armagh,  &c.,  and  whose  ancient  history  of  Leinster,  and  its 

death  is  recorded  at  the  year  1498,  in  kings,  princes,  chiefs,  and  clans." 

the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  21.  "The  Annals  of  Innisfallen  were 

These  Annals,  after  the  death  of  the  compiled  by  the  monks  of  the  abbey 

Author,  were  continued  to  1541,  by  of  Innisfallen,  an  island  in  the  lakes  of 

Koderick  O'Cassidy,  archdeacon  of  Killarney.   Innisfallen  was  founded  by 


which  was  accidentally  discovered  in 
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St.  Finian  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
became  famous  as  a  seat  of  learning. 
These  annals  commence  at  A.  D.  252, 
and  end  A.  P.  1320.  They  relate 
chiefly  to  Munster.  The  original  of 
them  is  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Ox- 
ford, and  copies  are  in  the  libraries  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  and  others.  Dr. 
C' Conor  has  published  them,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  in  his  *' Eerum 
Hibernicarum  Scriptorcs." 

•  22. "  The  Book  of  Munster  is  at  large 
upon  Irish  history,  but  chiefly  relating 
to  the  province  whence  it  has  its  name. 
It  gives  an  account  of  its  kings,  chiefs, 
and  principal  clans  ;  its  ancient  laws, 
customs,  arts,  agriculture,  etc.  Copies 
of  it  are  contained  in  the  book  of 
Leacan  and  Bally  mote." 

28.  "The  Book  of  Fermoy, compiled  by 
the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Fermoy, 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  a  large  work 
on  vellum,  containing  valuable  infor- 
mation, was  recently  in  the  possession  of 
Wm.  Monk  Mason,  Esq  ,  of  Dublin." 

24.  "T/^e  Topographies  of  O'Dugan 
and  O'Heerin.  Seagan  O'Dubhagain, 
or  John  O'Dugan,  died  in  1372.  He 
was  the  historian  of  the  O'Kellies, 
chiefs  of  Hy  Maine.  Gilla  na  Xaemh 
{Gilla  na  Nave)  Oh-Uidhirin  (O'Hee- 
rin), who  died  in  1420,  continued  0- 
Dugan's  work.  These  works,  which 
are  in  verse,  may  be  considered  a  sort 
of  Doomsday  book  of  Irish  history. 
They  were  compiled  from  personal  in- 
spection of  the  various  places  of  which 
they s. treat.  Large  use  is  made  of  the 
transration  of  these  poems  by  Mr. 
Owen  Connellan,  as  given  in  his  Four 
Masters,  in  explanation  of  the  maps 
attached  to  this  histoiy." 

25.  "The  Annals  of  Connaught  is  an 
ancient  work,  compiled  by  the  O'Mael- 
Conairies,  historians  of  that  province, 
about  the  fourteenth  century.  Dr. 
Drummond,  in  his  Prize  Essay  on  the 
poems  of  Ossian,  states  that  Mac  Pher- 
son,  the  celebrated  author  of  Ossian's 
Poems,  on  visiting  Oxford,  was  shown 
the  above-mentioned  Irish  MS.  as  con- 
taining the  Poems  of  Ossian,  a  single 
word  of  which  he  was  not  able  to  read!' 

2Q.''The  Wars  of  Thomond,  styled, 


Cahreim  Thoirdhealbhaigh  [Cahraim 
Horailig),  or,  a  Catalogue  of  Torlogh's 
Battles,  contains,  as  stated  in  O'Reil- 
ley's  Irish  Writers,  at  A.  D.  1450,  an 
account  of  the  battles  of  Torlogh 
O'Brien,  and  of  the  wars  of  Thomond, 
from  the  landing  of  Henry  II.  in  Ire- 
land, to  the  death  of  Robert  de  Clare, 
A.  D.  1 318.  This  work  was  written  by 
Rory  Mac  Craith,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  original  of  which,  on  vellum, 
was  lately  in  the  library  of  Sir  William 
Betham." 

27. "Another  sometimes  quoted  by 
Keating,  is  the  Leabhar  Gearr,  or 
Short  Book,  an  Irish  MS.  of  some  note, 
but  now,  it  is  feared,  lost." 

I  shall  conclude  these  notices  of  Irish 
works  by  the  following  remarks,  taken 
from  the  same  mine  of  Irish  historical 
information — I  mean  the  notes  to  Con- 
nellan's  Four  Masters. 

"  There  are  still  existing  vast  collec- 
tions of  ancient  and  valuable  Irish  MSS. 
in  various  libraries  in  Ireland,  as  those 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy ;  also  in  many 
private  libraries,  particularly  in  that  of 
Sir  William  Betham.  In  various  libra- 
ries in  England  there  are  great  collec- 
tions of  Irish  MSS.,  as  in  those  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  and  of  Lambeth  in  London, 
and  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, at  Stowe,  there  is  an  immense 
and  most  valuable  collection.  In  the 
libraries  on  the  Continent  there  are 
also  collections  of  Irish  MSS.,  particu- 
larly at  Rome,  Paris,  and  Louvain,  and 
in  the  libraries  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  it  is  said  that  there  were  Irish 
MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Copen- 
hagen, which  were  carried  off  by  the 
Danes  from  Ireland,  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  A  vast  number  of 
Irish  MSS.  were  destroyed,  particularly 
during  the  wars  of  Elizabeth  and  Crom- 
well ;  Webb,  in  his  Analysis  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Ireland,  says,  '  it  was, 
till  the  time  of  James  I.,  the  object  of 
government  to  discover  and  destroy  all 
remains  of  the  literature  of  the  Irish, 
in  order  the  more  fully  to  eradicate 
from  their  minds  every  trace  of  their 
ancient  independence," 
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In  the  Pagan  times,  many  works  of 
note  are  recorded,  and,  according  to 
Charles  O'Conor,  it  is  stated  by  Duald 
Mac  Firbis,  the  learned  antiquary  of 
Leacan,  that  St.  Patrick  burned  no  less 
than  180  volumes  of  the  Books  of  the 
Druids  at  Tara.  As  Tara  was  in  the 
early  ages  the  seat  of  the  Irish 
monarchy,  there  were  many  of  the 
chief  Bards  consequently  connected 
with  Meath,  and  an  account  of  various 
eminent  Bards,  who  flourished  in  Meath 
and  Ulster  in  the  Pagan  times,  is  given 
in  O'Reilly's  Writers.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  were  Adhna,  Athairne, 
Forchern,  Fereeirtne,  and  Neide,  all  of 
"Whom  flourished  about  the  beginning 


of  the  Christian  era,  at  the  Court  of 
Emania,  under  Concovar  Mac  Neasa, 
the  celebrated  king  of  Ulster.  Oisin, 
or  Ossian,  in  the  third  century,  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Irish 
Bards,  and  many 'poems  attributed  to'' 
him  are  still  extant ;  some  of  the  Ossi- 
anic  poems  have  been  translated,  but 
many  remain  in  manuscript,  and  it  is  io 
be  observed,  that  they  are  very  different 
from  Ossian's  Poems  published  by  Mac 
Pherson,  who  claimed  the  Irish  Bard  as 
a  native  of  Scotland  ;  but  Mac  Pher- 
son's  Ossianic  Poems,  though  contain- 
ing much  poetical  beauty,  are  chiefly 
fictions  of  his  own." 


FOEAS  FEASA  AR  EIRINN; 


OR, 


HISTOEY  OF  lEELAND. 


BOOK  I. 
PART  I. 

CHAPTER  L 


OF  THE  DIFFEKENT  NAMES  THAT  WERE  GIVEN  TO  IRELAND 
DOWN  HEEE. 

1.  The  first  name  given  to  Ireland  was  "  Inis-na-ffidbadli " 
{Inish-na-  Veevah)  i.  e.,  The  Isle  of  AVoods ;  and  the  person  that 
gave  it  this  name  Avas  a  champion  of  the  people  of  Nin^  the  son 
of  Pel,  who  was  sent  by  him  to  explore  Ireland,  and  who,  on  his 
arrival,  foniid  the  country  one  unbroken  forest,  except  Magh-n- 
elta^  {Moy-neUci)  alone. 

2.  The  second  name  was  "  Crioch-na-ffuinedach"  {Creeag7i-na- 


*  Pronounced,  Forras  Fass'  ar  Air- 
inn. — Eire,  anciently,  Eiri  and  Eri,  the 
Gaelic  name  of  Ireland,  is  declined  in 
the  following  manner,  viz. :  720772.  Eire, 
gen.  Eiremi,  clat.  and  abl.  Eirinn.  In 
the  older  writings  the  forms  are  Eri, 
Erend,  and  Erind.  The  more  modern 
Irish  nearly  always  substitute  two  "  n's" 
for  the  old  form  "  'nd."  Mana,  the  Irish 
name  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  follows  the 
same  form  of  declension,  viz  :  gen. 
Manann  or  Manand,  dat.  and  abl.  Man- 
ainn  or  Manaind.  Mumha,  now  called 
Munster,  Ara,  the  name  of  certain  is- 
lands on  the  Irish  coast.  Alba,  Scotland, 
and  several  other  names  of  countries 
and  localities,  are  of  similar  formation. 
I  here  note  as  a  fact  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  scientific  inquirers  into  the 


origin  of  the  various  tribes  that  colo- 
nized the  west  of  Europe,that  most,if  not 
all  of  the  local  names  of  this  declension, 
date  from  a  period  previous  to  the 
Scoto-Milesian  or  Gaelic  invasion.  The 
pure  Scoto-Milesian  names  are  mostly 
composed  of  short  descriptive  sentences, 
each  component  word  of  which  main- 
tains its  form  unchanged,  and  preserves 
its  full  grammatical  value  ; — ex. :  Bai- 
le-atha-cliath,  i.  e.,  the-icwn-of-the-ford- 
of-hurdles,  in  English,  Dublin.  Those 
names  which  make  their  oblique  cases 
in  "nd"  or  "nn"  seem  to  be  of  Pelasgic 
origin. 

'  i.  e.,  Ninus,  the  son  of  Belus. 

'  Magh-n-Elta,  i.  e.,  the  Plain  of  the 
Flocks. — This  plain  extended  from 
Benn-Edar,  now  the  Hill  of  Howth, 
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vunnayagli)  i.  e.,  the  Country  of  the  Eemote,  i.  e.,  the  Extreme 
Land,  from  its  being  at  the  end,  i.  e.,  fuinedh^  or  extremity  of 
the  three  parts  of  the  world  then  known. 

8.  The  third  name  was  "  Inis-Elga,"  ^  i.  e.,  the  ISToble  Island.  It 
was  during  the  time  of  the  Fer-Bolgs  that  it  was  usual  to  call  it 
bj  this  name. 

4.  The  fourth  name  was  "Eri"  {Airi\  which,  according  to  a 
certain  author,  it  received  from  Aeria,  an  old  name  of  the  island 
now  called  Greta  or  Candia.  He  is  of  this  opinion  because  the 
posterity  of.  Gaedal  Glas  inhabited  that  island  for  some  time  after 
Sru,  son  of  Esru,  son  of  Gaedal,  had  been  banished  out  of  Egypt. 
Acre  was  also  one  of.  the  names  of  Egypt,  whence  the  Gaels  or 
Gaedalians  had  emigrated.  However,  it  is  the  common  opinion 
of  our  historians,  that  it  received  the  name  from  a  queen  of  the 
Tuatha-De-Dananns,  whose  name  was  Eri.  This  was  Efi,  daughter 
of  Delbaeth,  the  wife  of  Kethor,  who  was  styled  Mac  Greni,  (i.  e„ 
son  of  Grian  or  the  Sun,)  and  who  was  king  of  Ireland  when  the 
sons  of  Miledh  invaded  it. 

5.  The  fifth  name  of  Ireland  was  ''Fodla"  (Foh)^  so  called  from 
Fodla,  who  was  also  a  queen  of  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns,  and 
who  was  the  wife  of  Mac  Keact,  (i.  e.,  son  of  the  Plough,)  whose 
real  name  was  Tethor. 

6.  The  sixth  name  it  received  was  "Banba,"^  from  Banba, 
another  queen  of  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Mac  Colli,  whose  real  name  was  Ethor.  These  three  kings  of 
the  Tuatha-De-Dananns  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  alter- 
nately every  third  year ;  and  the  reason  why  the  island  is  more 
frequently  called  Eri  than  Fodla  or  Banba,  is  because  it  was  the 
husband  of  the  woman  named  Eri  that  was  king  of  Ireland 
during  the  year  in  which  the  sons  of  Miledh  arrived  therein. 

7.  The  seventh  name  is  "Inis-FaiL"  It  was  the  Tuatha-De- 
Dananns  that  gave  it  this  name,  from  a  stone  they  brought 


near  Dublin,  to  Tallaglit.  The  famous 
battle-field  of  Clontarf  formed  part  of 
it. 

^  Inis  Elga.  This  and  the  foregoing 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  having  ev- 
er been  distinctive  proper  names  of  Ire- 
land. They  must  be  classed  with  such 
figurative  appellations  as  the  "Island  of 
Saints,"  applied  to  it  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  "  Emerald  Isle"  of  the 
present  day. 

*  Eri,  Fodla  and  Banba  were  prob- 
ably the  real  ancient  names  of  Ireland. 
The  story  of  the  three  queens  has  all 
the  appearance  of  an  allegory,  and  may 


mean  that  the  country  sometimes  called 
"Eri,"  and  sometimes  "Fodla"  and  "Bani 
ba,"  was  ruled  alternately  by  the  above- 
named  three  kings,  about  the  time  of 
the  Milesian  invasion.  The  Gaelic 
Shauachies  could  not,  apparently,  ex- 
plain those  antique  terms  from  their 
ovm  traditions  or  language,  and  instead 
of  an  explanation  or  etymology,  they 
have  left  us  a  myth.  The  probability 
is  that  the  early  colonists  of  Ireland 
called  the  island  each  after  the  country 
or  nation  whence  they  had  emigratca 
thereto,  as  colonists  very  frequently  do. 
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to  Ireland  themselves,  called  Lia  Fail^  otherwise  the  Stone  of 
Destiny.  This  is  the  "saxum  fatale,"  i.  e.,  Stone  of  Fate,  of 
which  Hector  Boethius  speaks  in  his  History  of  Scotland.  This 
was  an  enchanted  stone ;  for,  whenever  the  men  of  Irehand  were 
assembled  at  the  Great  Council  of  Tara,  to  elect  a  king  over 
them,  it  used  to  give  forth  a  loud  cry  beneath  the  person  whose 
right  it  was  to  obtain  the  sovereign  power.  But  it  has  emitted 
no  cry  since  the  time  of  Concobar;  for  when  Christ  was  born,, 
all  the  false  idols  of  the  world  were  struck  dumb.  Here  follows 
a  quotation  from  the  poet  Kinseth,^  which  proves  that  Ireland 
received  the  name  Iiiis-Fail  from  this  stone : — 

"  From  this  stone,  now  beneath  my  feet 
Men  have  named  our  Isle  of  Fal ; 
And  Eri,  between  both  swelling  seas, 
Has  thence  been  called  the  Flam  of  Fal." 

8.  The  eighth  name  was  "  Muich-Inis"  ^  {Mooih-Innisli)^  i.  e., 
the  Isle  of  Mist  or  Fog.  This  name  was  given  to  it  by  the  sons 
of  Miledh,  before  they  succeeded  in  making  their  landing  on  its 
shores.  For,  when  they  had  reached  the  mouth  of  Inber-Slangi, 
which  is  now  called  the  bay  of  Loch-Garman  (in  English,  Wex- 
ford Bay),  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns  came  against  them  with  their 


"  The  "  Lia  Fail"  was  the  stone  upon 
which  the  kings  of  Ireland  were  in- 
augurated. It  was  placed  upon  a 
mound  on  Tara  Hill,  where,  according 
to  the  opinions  of  the  learned  antiqua- 
rians, Drs.  Petrie  and  O'Donovan,  it 
still  remains.  The  generally-received 
tradition  will,  however,  have  it  that 
Fergus  Mac  Erca,  who  was  the  cousin 
of  Murkertach,  then  king  of  Ireland, 
brought  it  with  him  to  Scotland  in  the 
sixth  century,  in  order  to  render  his  in- 
auguration as  king  of  the  latter  coun- 
try more  august. 

O'Flaherty  gives  a  different  version  of 
the  story.  He  says  that  it  was  not  sent  to 
Scotland  until  the  ninth  century,  when 
Aedh  Finliathjking  of  Ireland,  sent  it  to 
his  father-in-law,  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin. 
The  latter  king  is  said  to  have  placed  it 
in  the  Abbey  of  Scone,  where  it  was  pre- 
served as  the  inauguration  stone  of  the 
Scottish  kings  until  1296,  when  Edward 
I.  carried  it  oif  to  England,  as  a  trophy 
of  his  conquest  of  Scotland.  By  him 
it  was  placed  under  the  coronation- 
chair  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  there 
it  still  remains. 


Notwithstanding  the  circumstantial 
nature  of  the  above  account,  I  think 
that  the  recent  researches  of  Drs. 
Petrie  and  O'Donovan  have  all  but 
proved  that  the  real  Lia  Fail  was 
never  sent  to  Scotland  at  all,  and 
that  it  still  maintains  its  upright 
position  upon  its  sacred  mound,  and 
thence  looks  down  upon  a  fallen  na- 
tion. The  stone  in  Westminster,  is 
probably  an  imposition. 

*  Kinnaeth  O'Hartigain  was  a  cele- 
brated bard — sage  or  file,  who  lived  in 
the  tenth  century.  Several  of  his  po- 
ems are  found  in  the  Book  of  Inva- 
sions. 

^  Muich-Inis.  In  Dermod  O'Con- 
nor's translation,  this  word  is  rendered 
"  Hog's  Isle,"  which,  in  Gaelic,  would 
be  Muic-Inis  [Mnd'-Innhfi),  without 
aspirating  the  final  "  c of  Muic.  Hal- 
liday  translates  it  the  "Isle  of  Ya- 
pors,  or  Mists."  I  have  followed  the 
latter,  because  I  deem  his  version  the 
more  likely.  No  name  could  suit  Ire- 
land better  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  than  this  fanciful  one,  the  "  Isle 
of  Mists." 
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Druids  and  practiced  magic  enchantments  upon  tliem,  so  that  the 
invaders  could  only  perceive  the  island  lying  before  them  in  the 
likeness  of  a  mist  or  dense  fog.  Hence  they  called  the  land 
Muich-Inis. 

9.  The  ninth  name  was  "  Scotia."®  It  was  given  to  it  by  the 
sons  of'  Miledh  in  honor  of  their  mother,  whose  name  was  Scota, 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  Ncctonibus ;  or,  they  called  it  Scotia  be- 
cause they  were  themselves  the  "  Kine  Scuit,"  i.  e.,  the  progeny 
of  Scot,  from  Scythia. 

10.  The  tenth  name  was  "Hibernia."  ^  It  was  the  sons  of  Miledh 
that  gave  it  this  name  also.  Some,  however,  say  that  Ireland 
received  the  name  Hibernia  from  a  river  of  Spain,  which  was 
called  Iberus  (now  the  Ebro).  Others  say  that  it  was  so  named 
from  Eber,  son  of  Miledh ;  but  the  holy  Cormac  Mac  Culinain 
is  of  opinion  that  it  received  the  name  from  the  word  "iber,"  i.  e., 
western. 

11.  The  eleventh  name  is  "  Juvernia,"  according  to  Ptolemy,  or 
*'Juverna,"  according  to  Solinus ;  "lerna,"  according  to  Claudian ; 
and  "Vernia,"  according  to  Eustathius.  But  I  think,  myself,  that 
there  is  no  meaning  in  the  distinctions  made  by  these  authors.  The 
forms  they  give  seem  mere  variations  of  the  word  "Hibernia."  As 
they  knew  not  whence  this  word  was  derived,  each  of  them  gave 
his  own  conjecture  thereupon,  whence  proceeded  the  above 
alterations  of  the  name. 

12.  The  twelfth  name  was  "Irin,"^^  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus. 

13.  The  thirteenth  name  was  "Irlanda.""  It  was  so  called, 
in  my  opinion,  from  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  because  Ir  was  the  first 


®  Scotia.  This  was  the  name  by  which 
Ireland  was  most  frequently  called  by 
later  Latin  and  early  Christian  writ- 
ers. Though  the  Irish  Gaels  called 
themselves  Scots  in  their  own  tongue, 
they  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  applied 
any  Gaelic  form  of  the  name  Scotia  to 
the  land  they  dwelt  in.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  Gaels  of  Scotch 
Highlands. 

^  Hibernia  was  its  most  usual  and 
most  ancient  Latin  name.  The  name 
is  most  likely  another  form  of  Iberia,  a 
name  of  Spanish  origin.  The  Clanna 
Ebir  or  Iberians,  being  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  south  of  Ireland,  must 
have  come  soonest  into  contact  with 
the  Romans,  and  thence  the  latter 
called  the  country  after  the  name  of 
the  race  they  found  dwelling  in  it. 

Irin,  or  more  correctly,  Iris,  with 


"  lernis,"  (a  name  which  it  is  called  in 
the  "  Argonautics"  of  Onomacritus,  a 
Greek  poem  written  five  hundred  years 
before  Christ ;)  and  lerne  are  merely 
Greek  variations  of  Eri  and  its  oblique 
cases,  Erend  and  Erind.  lernis,  per- 
haps, exhibits  the  word  in  its  most  an- 
cient and  perfect  form. 

"  Irlanda,  whence  the  modern  English 
name  Ireland,  was  the  name  by  which 
it  was  known  to  the  Northmen  and 
the  Saxons.  The  name  may  possibly 
be  derived  from  Eri,  but  as  the  tribe 
of  Ir,"  anciently  ruled  the  north- 
east of  Ireland,  and  came  first  into 
contact  with  the  Gothic  nations,  it  is 
probable  that  Ireland  owes  the  foreign 
title  "  Irlanda,"  to  the  Irians,  of  Ulster, 
as  it  may,  perhaps,  that  of  Hibernia 
to  the  Iberians,  or  tribe  of  Eber,  of 
Munster. 
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of  Miledh's  sons  who  was  buried  beneath  Irish  earth.  Henco 
they  named  the  country  after  him.  "Irlanda"  is  the  same  as  the 
"Land  oflr."  We  give  the  more  credence  to  this,  because  the  Book 
of  Armagh  tells  that  "  Ireo"  was  one  of  the  names  of  the  island. 
"Ir  CO  "means  the  grave  of  Ir,  i.  e.,  "Uaigh  Ir." 

14.  The  fourteenth  name  was  "  Ogygia,"^=^  according  to  Plutarch. 
*'  Ogygia  "  signifies  the  Very  Ancient  Isle.  This  is  a  name  that  is 
most  applicable  to  Ireland,  because  it  is  a  very  long  time  since 
it  was  lirst  inhabited,  and  because  its  historians  have  a  perfect 
and  authentic  knowledge  of  its  ancient  history,  consecutively, 
from  its  earliest  times  down  to  the  present. 

"  Of^ygia.    Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  years  before  Solon,  had  lorded  it  ovet 

Solon,  tells  us,  that  while  studying  in  Lybia  as  far  as  Egypt,  as  well  as  over 

Egypt  he  was  informed  by  the  priests  of  Greece.    Lord  Bacon  deems  the  narra- 

Sais,  of  the  famous  Atlantic  Isle.  That  tion  founded  on  facts  ;  Sir  Isaac  New- 

this  island  was  placed  beyond  the  pillars  ton  has  taken  some  pains  to  elucidate 

of  Hercules,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  it. — O'Halloran.    This  was  the  fabled 

and  that  its  inhabitants,  nine  hundred  Atlantis  of  antiquity. 


CHAPTER  n. 


OF  THE  SEVERAL  DIVISIONS  THAT  WERE  MADE  OF  IRELAND. 

1.  Partholan  divided  Ireland  into  four  parts,  between  his  four 
sons.  The  first  part  he  gave  to  the  son  whose  name  was  Er ;  it 
comprised  all  the  land  from  Ailech-Neid,^  in  the  north  of  Ulster, 
to  Ath-Cliath  (now  Dublin)  in  Leinster.  To  Orba,  his  second 
son  he  gave  all  the  country  lying  between  Ath-Cliath  and  the 
Great  Island^  in  Barrymore.  He  gave  the  third  division  to  Fer- 
ann ;  it  extended  from  the  Great  Island  of  Barrymore  to  Ath- 
Cliath-Medraide,^  near  Gal  way.  He  gave  the  fourth  portion  to 
him  whose  name  was  Fergna;  it  extended  from  Medraide  to 
Ailech-Neid. 

2.  Beothach,  Simeon  and  Britan,  three  chieftains  of  the  race  of 
Nemedh,  divided  Ireland  between  them  into  three  parts.  Beo- 
thach took  from  Tor-Inis^  to  the  Boyne ;  Simeon  took  from  the 

'  Ailech  or  Oileach  Neid  (pr.  Bl-  ^  Npw  Great  Island,  in  Cork  harbor. 
lagh  JSfaid),  i.  e.,  the  stone  fort  of  Niad,      ^  Pronounced  Ah-Cleeah-Meiree.  It  is 

lies  near  Londonderry.    It  is  remar-  now  called  Clarin's  Bridge,near  Galway. 
kable  for  its  Cyclopean  fort,  the  ru-      *  Now  Tory-Island, 
ins  of  which  still  exist.    It  is  now      ^  Belach    Oonglais  {Bellagh  Ccm- 

called  Grianan  or  Greenan  Ely,  i.  e.,  gUsh),  i.  e.,  the  road  or  pass  of  Con- 

the  palace  of  Ailech.  glas  or  Cu-Glas,  near  Cork. 


« 
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Boyne  to  Belacli-CoTiglais^  near  Cork^  and  Britan  took  all  from 
Belach-Conglais  to  Tor-Inis,  in  the  north  of  Connaught. 

8.  The  five  sons  of  Dela  son  of  Loch,  divided  Ireland  between 
them  into  those  five  parts  which  are  still  called  the  five  "  Coigi" 
or  Fifths.  This  was  the  most  permanent  partition  of  Ireland  that 
was  ever  made,  as  we  shall  quickly  show.  Cambrensis  confirms 
this  division,  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  country ;  his 
words  are:  ^" Into  five  almost  equal  parts  this  country  was  an- 
ciently divided ;  viz.  the  two  provinces  of  Munster  (Thomond 
and  Desmond)  Leinster,  Ulster  and  Connaught."  The  five  chiefs 
of  the  Fer-Bolgs,  who  governed  these  Fifths  or  provinces,  were, 
Slangi,  Gann,  Sengann,  Genann  and  Eudraide.  Slangi  possess- 
ed the  province  of  Leinster,  from  Drogheda^  to  the  Meeting  of  the 
Three  AVaters.^  Gann  ruled  the  province  of  Eocaidh  Abra-Kuadh,* 
extending  from  the  Meeting  of  the  Three  Waters  to  Belach-Con- 
glais. Sengann  possessed  the  province  of  Curaidh  Mac  Dari 
from  Belach-Conglais  toLuimnech  (now  Limerick) ;  Genann  held 
Connaught,  from  Limerick  to  Drobaeis,^°  (Droveesh;)  and  Eud- 
raide ruled  Ulster  from  Drobaeis  to  Drogheda. 

Though  some  of  our  antiquaries^  mention  a  tripartite  division 
of  Ireland  amongst  the  three  sons  of  Kermad  Milbeol,  kings  of 
the  Tuatha-De-Dananns,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  any  divi- 
sion of  Ireland  between  them  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  those 
princes  held  the  sovereignty  alternately  for  one  year,  as  we  men- 
tioned above,  when  showing  the  reason  why  this  country  is  more 
frequently  called  Eri  than  either  Fodla  or  Banba. 

4.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  antiquaries  that  the  following  was 
the  manner  in  which  Ireland  was  divided  between  Eber  and 
Erimhon :  the  whole  country  southward,  from  Dublin  round  to 
Galway,  with  Esker-Eiada^^  for  its  internal  boundary,  belonged 
to  Eber,  and  all  from  that  northward  belonged  to  Erimhon.  No 
such  division,  however,  took  place,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter, 
but  the  island  was  apportioned  thus :  the  two  provinces  of  Mun- 
ster were  assigned  to  Eber;  the  provinces  of  Connaught  and 
Leinster  to  Erimhon,  and  the  province  of  Ulladh  or  Ulster  to 
Eber,  son  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh ;  and  a  certain  number  of  the  no- 
bles that  came  with  them  were  received  by  each  of  these  princes 
into  their  respective  territories. 

®  In  quinque  enira  portiones  fere  confluence  of  the  rivers  Suir,  Nore,  and 

aequales  autiquitus  hsEC  regio  divisa  Barrow,  near  Waterford. 

fuit ;  videlicet,  in  Moraoniam  duplicera,  ^  Pronounced  Oghee  Avra  Rua,  i.  e. 

borealera  et  australem,  Lageniam,  Ul-  Eocaidh  of  the  Red  Brows, 

toniara  et  Conaciam.  Drobhaeis,  now  Bundrowes,  in  the 

'  Drogheda— In  Irish,  Droiched  Atha  county  Leitrem. 

(Drohed-aha),  i.  e.,  the  Bridge  of  the  "  The  Eisgir  Reada  {Eskhkir-Reeda) 

Ford.  or  "  Bridge  of  Riada,"  was  the  name 

"  In  Irish,  Cumar-na-tri-n-uiscedh,  of  a  chain  of  low  hills,  running  from 

{Kummar-na-dree-nuhlca)^i\\2ii  is,  the  Dublin  to  Galway. 
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5.  Kermna  and  Sobarki  made  an  equal  partition  of  Ireland 
between  tbem,  viz. :  from  Inber  Colpa^  near  Drogheda,  to  Limerick, 
in  Munster,  nortbward,  belonged  to  Sobarki,  who  built  in  his 
own  portion  a  fortress  called  Dun-Sobarki  Kermna  took  the 
southern  half,  and  in  it  he  erected  a  stronghold  near  the  sea,  called 
Dun-Kermna,^*  which  is  at  this  day  called  Dun-Mic-Patrick,  in  the 
Courcies'  country. 

6.  Ugani  Mor  divided  Ireland  into  twenty-five  parts,  among  his 
twenty-live  sons,  as  we  shall  mention  hereafter,  in  giving  the 
series  of  reigns. 

7.  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles  and  Mogh  Nuadath  {Mow- 
Nooath),  divided  Ireland  equally  between  them.  All  from  Gal- 
way  to  Dublin  northward,  Eskir-Eiada  being  the  boundary,  was 
assigned  to  Conn,  whence  it  came  that  the  iiorthern  part  of  the 
country  was  called  Leth-Cuinn,  or  Conn's  half,  and  the  southern 
Leth-Mogha,  or  Mogh's  half 

Although  I  have  set  down  these  seven  divisions  in  their  place, 
according  to  the  chronological  order  of  the  several  conquests,  I 
shall,  however,  return  to  the  common  division  of  the  country 
which  has  remained  since  the  time  of  the  Fer-Bolgs ;  because,  as 
above  mentioned,  this  division  made  by  the  five  sons  of  Dela, 
son  of  Loch,  continues  unchanged  to  the  present  day. 

These  five  provinces,  or  fifths,  met  at  a  large  stone  at  Uisnecy 
(Ushnagh)  until  the  arrival  of  Tuathal  the  Welcome,  in  Ire- 
land, who  cut  off  a  part  from  each  province  and  formed  Meath 
thereof,  which  he  assigned  as  mensal  land  for  the  monarch s  of 
Ireland,  as  we  shall  make  appear  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Tua- 
thal's  reign. 

"  Tlie  Inber  or  Estuary  of  Colpa,  called  Courcies,  from  the  descendants 
DOW  the  mouth  of  the  Boyne.  of  the  famous  Norman  knight,  John. 

"  Pronounced  Doon-Sowarki,  or  So-  De  Courcy,  whose  patrimony  it  became 
varki.  Tiiis  fort  was  erected  on  an  soon  after  the  English  invasion.  The 
insulated  rock  on.  the  coast  of  Antrim.  De  Courcies,  barons  of  Kinsale,  hold  the 
It  is  now  called  Dunseverick,  and  lies  oldest  title  in  the  Anglo-Irish  peer- 
three  miles  east  of  the  Giants'  Cause-  age. 

way.  *"  *^  Uim'ch,  now  "  Usny"  or  "  Us- 

"  Dun-Kermna  was  situated  near  ragh"  bill,  parish  Kildare,  barony  of 
Kinsale,  the  country  round  which  was  Eathconrath,  co.  Westmeath. — O'D. 


CHAPTER  III. 


SECTION  I. — OF  THE  SUBDIVISIONS  OF  THE  PROVINCES. 
1.  Of  Midhe  {now  Meaili). 

I  SHALL  begin  witli  Meath,  and  describe  its  territory  first ;  be- 
cause, according  to  the  usage  of  the  Gaels,  it  was  the  mensal  land 
of  the  Irish  Sovereigns,  and  exempt  from  the  laws,  governments, 
and  taxation  of  every  prince  in  Ireland,  except  the  Sovereign 
Prince^  alone.  According  to  our  records  it  contains  eighteen 
*'  Tricha-Keads,"2  i.  e.  cantons  or  districts,  and  thirty  bailti,^  i.  e, 
townships,  in  each  canton,  twelve  plougblands'^  in  each  township, 
and  six-score  acres  in  each  plough  land,  so  that  every  canton  con- 
tains 860  ploughlands.  According  to  this,  there  are  6,480 
ploughlands  in  all  j\Ieath. 

It  is  called  Meath,^  or  Midhe,  because  it  was  from  the  meidhe  " 
or  neck  of  each  province,  that  Tuathal  the  Welcome,  or  the  Legiti- 
mate, took  it ;  or,  from  Midhe,  son  of  Bratha,  son  of  Degath,  the 


'  Sovereign  Prince,  i.  e.  the  Ard-Righ 
(Aard-E.ee)  ,i.  e.  High  or  Arch  King.  In 
Ireland,  the  term  *'  Righ,"  the  Gaelic 
form  of  "Rech,"  or  "Rex,"  long  preserved 
its  primitive  signification,  1.  e.  ruler.  It 
was  applied  not  alone  to  the  suzerain" 
of  the  nation,  but  also  to  the  chieftains 
of  the  ruling  tribes.  So  it  was  in  ancient 
Greece  and  Italy.  The  widely-ruling 
Agamemnon  was  a  Grecian  "Ard- 
Righ." 

*  Tricha-Kead  [Trigha-Kaid).  Some 
translate  this  word  "barony,"  but  to  call 
it  so  is  a  flagrant  anachronism.  It 
comprised  thirty  Bally betaghs. 

^  Bailti.  —  These  were  not  the  di- 
visions now  known  as  "townlandF."Each 
"  baili-biatach"  contained  several  town- 
lands.  The  term  v/as  applied  to  a  tract 
of  land  sufficient  to  support  a  "biatach." 
The  biatachs  [beetagJis]  were  a  class  of 
men  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  houses 
of  general  hospitality.   They  seem  also 


to  have  been  a  kind  of  extensive 
farmers. 

*  Ploughland,  in  the  original  "  Seis- 
rech  Ferainn  {Skeshragh  Arring). 
This  is  the  division  of  laud  now  gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  "  baili " 
[bally)  or  townland,  which,  according  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  usually  contains 
from  300  to  600  English  acres.  It  is 
small  in  rich  soil,  and  large  in  poor. 
Baili  is  also  the  Gaelic  name  for  a  town. 
The  apportionment  of  the  Irish  soil 
into  these  "  bailte"  (balti)  is  lost  in  the 
remotest  antiquity. 

®  The  derivation  is  possible.  But  the 
first  derivation  here  given  is  a  mere 
guess,  and  not  a  good  one.  Why  not 
derive  the  name  from  some  word  akin 
to  "  medius,"  anglicc,  "  mid,"  and,  in 
Irish,  "  medon,"  or  "  meadhon  ?"  It  is 
the  mid-land  of  Ireland.  The  second 
etymology  is  barely  possible. 
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Arch-druid  of  tlie  sons  of  Kemedh,  by  whom  the  first  Sacred  Fire* 
was  kindled  in  Ireland  after  the  arrival  of  the  Nemedians.  Tho 
sons  of  JSTemedh  granted  the  district  round  Uisnech  to  this  Arch- 
drnidj  and  from  him  it  received  its  name.  At  that  time  there  was 
but  one  district  or  canton,  so  called.  It  continued  so  until  the 
time  of  Tuathal  the  Welcome,  who  cut  off  a  portion  of  each  prov- 
ince, and  thus  extended  Meath  over  eighteen  cantons. 

These  are  the  boundaries  of  Meath,  as  laid  down  by  Tuathal 
the  Welcome,  viz.,  from  the  Shannon  eastward  to  Dublin,  from 
Dublin  to  the  river  Rye,^  from  the  Rye  westward  to  Cloncoiiragh, 
thence  to  French  Mills'  Ford,^  thence  to  Clonard,  thence  to  Tochar- 
Carbri,^  from  that  to  Geshil,  to  Drumcullin,  to  the  river  Cara,^"* 
and  so  to  the  Shannon  northwards,  to  Loch-Ribh  {Lough  Ree\ 
all  the  islands  in  which  belong  to  Meath,  and  all  the  Shannon  as 
far  as  Loch-Bo-Deirg  {Lough- Bo- Derg),  and  from  Loch-Bo-Deirg  to 
Mochil,thence  to  Athione,  thence  to  Upper  ScarifiP,to  Drumlahan,^^ 
from  that  to  Moy,  and  so  onward  to  Clones,  to  Loch- da-en,  to 
Knowth,  to  Da&rin,  to  the  Pool  at  the  Blind  Man's  Ford  on 
Sliabh-Fuaid,^  to  Magh  Cosnamaigh,^^  near  Killeavy,^*  to  Snamh- 
Egnachar^^,  to  Comber  (County  Down),  and  thence  to  the  Lifley, 
as  the  poet  says : 

From  Loch-Bo-Deirg-  to  Birra, 
From  Sena"  eastward  to  the  sea, 
.To  the  comar^^  of  Cluain-lrard^* 
And  to  the  comar  of  Cluain-Ard.'* 

Of  the  eighteen  districts  or  cantons  in  Meath,  thirteen  are  con- 


"  Sacred  Fire,  i.  e.  the  fire  sacred  to 
Bel,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  pagan  Irish. 
The  Hill  of  Uisnech  was  a  famous  seat 
of  druidic  worship. 

The  Rye  water  falls  into  the  Liffey 
at  Leixlip. 

^  Now,  Frankford. 

®  Todiar-Curbri,  i-  e.  the  causeway 
or  bog-pass  of  Carbri,  now  jBallin- 
togher.  Frankford,  Geshill,  Drumcul- 
lin and  Ballintogher  are  iu  the  King's 

CO. 

"  The  Amhain-Cara  is  probably  the 
Little  Brosna,  flowing  from  Loiigh- 
couragh.  between  Frankford  and  Birr, 
into  the  Shannon. 

"  Drom-Leth'in  is  on  the  borders  of 
Leitrim  and  Cavan. 

^  Fund's  Mountain  is  situated  in  the 
CO.  Armagh. 

"  Magh  Cosnamaigh.  The  name  is  un- 


known to  the  translator.  Its  situation  is 
sufficiently  pointed  out  by  the  parish  of 
Killcavy,  in  Upper  Orior,  co.  Armagh. 

"  Killeavij,  in  Irish,  Cill-t-Sleibe- 
Cuillinn,  i.  e.  the  church  of  Slieve-Gul- 
lion,  an  old  church  in  a  parish  of  same 
name,  in  the  co.  Armagh. — O'D. 

•^Perhaps  Suamh-Aighnech  {Snauv- 
einagh),  now  Carlingford  Loch. 

^  Ssna,  otherwise  Siona,  is  pro- 
nounced She7ina"  and  "S/iinna/'  and 
is  the  Irish  name  of  the  Shannon.  It 
makes  "  Senann  "  and  "  Senainn  "  in  its 
oblique  cases  ;  hence  Shannon,  the  Eng- 
lish form. 

"  Comar  signifies  the  junctioa  or 
meeting. 

^  Cluain-Irard,  i.  e.  Trard  or  Erard's 
Park  or  Close,  was  the  old  name  of 
Clonard,  on  the  southern  border  of 
Meath. 
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tained  within  Meath  proper,  and  five  within  Magh-Breagh  oi 
Bregia,  as  the  poet  tells  us : 

There  are  thirteen  Cantons  in  Midhe, 
Thus  all  our  bards  have  told  us, 
And  five  in  fertile  Magh-Breagh — 
The  sages  well  remember  it. 

The  extent  of  Midhe  I  shall  point  out, 
And  of  the  beauteous  plain  of  Breagh — 
We  know  that  it  reaches  to  the  sea, 
From  the  Sena  of  fair  fields. 

The  men  of  Tebtha^o  guard  its  northern  frontier 
With  those  of  Carbri,^^  of  well-won  fights — 
Famed  for  sages  and  for  bards, 
The  men  of  Breagh  dwell  thence  to  Casan. 

Meath  was  afterwards  divided  by  Aedh  Oirnide,  King  of 
Ireland,  between  the  two  sons  of  Doncadh,  son  of  Dornnall,  who 
had  been  his  predecessor  on  the  Irish  throne.  Olild  and  Conco- 
bar  were  their  names:  to  one  of  them  he  gave  the  western  part, 
and  the  eastern  to  the  other.  In  the  latter  portion  is  situated  the 
royal  seat  of  Temhair  or  Tara.  This  divison  has  remained  to  their 
posterity  ever  since. 

2. 

Of  ike  Dimsions  of  Connauglii. 

The  province  of  Conacht  extends  from  Limerick  to  Butidrowes. 
It  contains  900  Baili-Biatachs  or  townships.  It  has  thirty  can- 
tons or  Tricha-Keads,  each  of  Avhich  contains  thirty  townships ; 
there  are  twelve  ploughlands  in  each  township;  and  120  acres 
were  contained  in  each  ploughland,  making  10,800  ploughlands 
in  all  Connaught. 

It  received  the  name  Conacht,"  in  English  Connaught,  from  a 
trial  of  magic  that  took  place  between  two  druids  of  the  Tuatha- 
De-Dananns,  whose  names  were  Kithnellach  and  Conn.  Conn, 
by  his  druidic  skill,  covered  all  Connaught  with  snow,  and  thence 
the  name  "  Connachta"  was  given  to  the  province,  as  if  "Cuinn- 
shnechta,"^  {Gumn-naglita^  otherwise,  "  Snechta-Cuinn,"  i.  e. 
''Conn's   Snow."     Or,  as  others  say,  its   inhabitants  were 

*^  Magh  Breagh,  pronounced  May-  a  mere  pun  on  the  word.  "Oonnachfis 
Bra,  extended  from  Dublin  to  Dro-  probably  derived  from  some  chieftain 
gheda,  along  the  sea  coast;  its  extent  named  Conn,by  adding  the  very  common 
inland  has  not  been  exactly  laid  down.  Gaelic  suffix,  "acht,"  to  his. name.  Just 
^  Tchtha  ( Teffa)  or  Teffia  was  an  ex-  as  the  Kianacht  in  Ulster  was  formed 
tensive  district,  comprising  the  north-  from  Kian  ;  and  in  Munster,  the  Eogan- 
west  of  Meath.  acht  from  Eogan,  &c.,  all  formed  in  the 

Carbri — called  otherwise  Carbri-  same  manner,  as  "righact,"  kingdom, 
Gabra  {Gaura).  It  was  situated  m  the  from  "  righ,"  a  king,  and  a  host  of  simi- 
co.  Longford.  lar  derivatives. 

^  Cuinn-ShnecUa.  This  etymology  is 
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called  "  Connaclitaigli,"  from  tlie  words  "  Cuinn  ioclita,"  i.  e. 

Conn's  posterity,"  because  it  was  tlie  race  of  Conn  that  inhab- 
ited the  country,  namely,  the  progeny  of  Eocaidh  Muighmeodan, 
who  was  descended  from  Conn^^  of  the  Hundred  Battles. 

Eocaidh  Feidlech  divided  Connau^ht  into  three  parts,  between 
three  persons :  to  Fidach,  son  of  Fiach,  he  gave  all  the  land 
from  Fidach^*  {Feeagh)  to  Limerick;  to  Eocaidh  Alat  he 
Irrus-Domnann  (now  Erris  in  Mayo),  extending  from  Galimh, 
(now  Galway,)  to  the  river  Duff  and  to  Bundrowes ;  to  Tinni, 
Bon  of  Curaidh,  he  gave  Magh  Sainb,^^  and  the  old  districts  of 
Taeiden  as  far  as  Temhair-Brogha-Niadh  {Tavir-Vrow-Necah),  and 
Cruachain  was  its  royal  residence. 

8. 

Of  the  divisions  of  Uladh  or  Ulster. 

The  province  of  Ulster,  from  Bundrowes  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Boyne,  (from  Drobaeis  to  Inber  Colpa,)  contains  thirty-five  or 
thirty-six  cantons ;  1,080  townships  or  Baili-biatachs,  making 
12,960  ploughlands  in  the  whole  province.  It  was  called  Uladh 
{Ullah\  from  the  word  011-Shaith  (OU-hcih),^^  great  treasure, 
thereby  implying  the  great  wealth  of  the  territory  in  fish 
and  cattle.  Or,  perhaps  it  was  called  Uladh  from  Ollamh  Fodla  ;^ 
the  following  quotation  supports  that  latter  opinion  : 

"  Ollamh  Fodla,  brave  in  the  fight, 
From  him  all  Uladh  has  its  name. 
The  noble  Feis  of  the  tribe.?  at  Temhair 
By  him  wag  first  ordained." 

There  were  formerly  two  royal  seats  in  Ulster,  Eman-Macha^ 
and  Ailech-Neid. 

4. 

Of  the  divisions  of  Laighen^  orLeinster, 

The  province  of  Leinster,  from  the  Strand  of  Inber  Colpa  to 
the  Meeting  of  the  Three  Waters,  consists  of  31  cantons  and 
930  townships.    There  are  11,160  ploughlands  in  all  Leinster. 

^  Conn.  It  was  called  Connacht  long  ^  Oll-Shaith.  A  silly  pun  on  the  name, 

before  the  time  of  this  monarch.  "  Ollamh  Fodla.  This  is  very  uiilike- 

"  Fidach.    This  place  is  unknown  to  ly.   Ollamh  Fodla  [Ollav  Fola),  i.  e.  tlie 

the  editor.  Fidach's  portion  comprised  Ollamh  or  Sage  of  Fodla,  or  Ireland,  was 

within  it  the  present  co.  of  Clare.  an  honorary  title  given  to  this  prince, 

^  Magh  Sainb.    This  was,  perhaps,  whose  real  name  was  Eocaidh.    A  de- 

the  plain  called  otherwise  Magh  Samh,  rivative  from  Ollamh  would  assume  a 

now  the  parish  of  Innishmacsaint,  in  very  different  form, 

the  county  of  Fermanagh.  This  was  the  ^  Eman  Macha.    Now  Navan  Fort, 

eastern  division,  containiiag  the  plain  of  near  Armagh. 

Connaught,in  which  was  the  royal  seat  ^  Laigh^n  [Lysri).    It  is  more  prob- 

of  Cruachain,  or  Cruacha,  now  Rathcro-  able  that  these  lances,  if  the  resemblance 

ghau,  near  Balenagar.  in  sound  be  not  accidental,  were  called 
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It  was  called  "LaigHen,"  from  the  broad,  blue  lances  wliicli  the 
dark-haired  Gauls  brought  with  them  to  Ireland  when  they 
came  over  with  Labraidh^  Loingsech,  for  Laighen  is  the  same 
as  "  Slegh"  {Shleli)^  i.  e.  a  lance.  These  lances,  being  remarkable 
for  their  broad  polished  heads,  imposed  this  name  on  the  prov- 
ince, fvfter  Cobtliach^^  CaehBreagh  had  been  killed  by  them  at 
Dinn-Kigh.^2    The  following  quotation  records  this  fact : 

"  Two  thousand  and  two  hundred  Gauls, 
Brought  their  broad  lances  from  afar — 
From  these  lances,  without  doubt, 
The  land  of  Laighen  has  its  name." 

There  were  two  royal  seats  in  Leinster,  namely,  Dinn-Eigh 
and  JSTas-Laighen.^    In  these  its  kings  dwelt. 

5. 

Of  the  divisions  of  the  Province  of  Eocaidh  Ahra-ruadh. 

The  province  of  Eocaidh  Abra-ruadh,  from  Cork  and  Limer- 
ick to  the  Meeting  of  the  Three  "Waters,  contains  85  cantons,  in 
which  there  are  1,050  townships,  making  12,600  ploughlands  in 
all  East  Munster.  The  kings  of  this  province  had  two  royal 
seats,  in  which  they  usually  dwelt,  i^amely,  Dun-Grott^  and 
Dun-Iascaigh.^^ 

6. 

Of  the  division  of  Coigi-  Conrigh^  or  the  Province  of  Ouraidh. 

The  province  of  Curaidh,  son  of  Dari,  from  Belach-Conglais, 
near  Cork,  and  from  Limerick  to  the  western  coast  of  Ireland, 
contains  35  cantons,  in  which  there  are  1,050  townships,  making 
12,600  ploughlands  in  all  West  Munster.  The  two  royal  seats  of  the 
kings  of  this  province  were  Dun-Clari^  and  Dun-Eocair-Maighe.^ 

from  the  nation  or  tribe  that  introduced  Nas  Laighen  [Naus  Lyen)  is  now 

them.     Laighen,  or  Lagenia,  seems  called  Naas. 

to  be  one  of  those  old  names,  given  by  Dun-Grctt  [Doon-Grrd)  was  sit- 

their  predecessors,  for  which  the  Gaelic  uated  near  Galbally,  by  the  northern 

bards  have  coined  such  awkward  ety-  base  of  the  Gaulty  mountains, 

mologies.  ^  Dun-Iascaigh   {Dooneeshj)  occu- 

i.  e.  Labraidh  [Lavrai),  the  mar-  pied  the  site  of  the  present  castle  of 

iner.  Cahir,   county  Tipperary.  Dun-Ias- 

^'  Cobthach.  Pronounced  Cofagh,  or  caigh  may  be  rendered  by  "  Fislifort." 

Cowliagh  Kael-bra.  It  was  situated  on  an  insulated  rock  in 

^  Dinn-Righ  (Deen-res),  i.  e.  the  the  river  Snir. 

"Fort  of  Kings,"  is  situated  in  the  town-  ^'^  Dun-Clari,  or  Dun-Glari.  This 

land  of  Ballynockan,  about  a  quarter  of  was  apparently  that  Dun-Glari  which, 

a  mile  south  of  Leighlin  Bridge,  to  the  according  to  Dr.  O'Donovan,  in  his 

west  of  the  Barrow.  Nothing  remains  of  notes  to  Loabar-na-g-ceart,  was  situ- 

the  palace  but  a  moat,  measuring  236  ated  in  the  townlaud  of  Farrannacar- 

yards  in  circumference,on  which  the  king  riga,  parish  of  Ballynacourty,  barony 

of  Leinster's  royal  house  evidently  stood,  of  Corcaguiny,  county  Kerry.  There 
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These  two  divisions  of  Munster  were  ruled  hj  two  tribes,  name- 
ly, the  posterity  of  Darini  {Darinni),  and  the  posterity  of  Dergthini 
(Perkinni)^  until  the  time  of  Olild  Olum  of  the  race  of  Dergthini, 
who,  having  banished  Mac-Con,  of  the  race  of  Darini,  seized 
upon  both  pit)vinces  himself,  and  settled  the  goveriiraent  of  them 
upon  his  own  issue,  leaving  the  postcJidty  of  his  eldest  son,  Eogan 
{Owen)  Mor,  and  that  of  Corinac  Cas,  his  second,  to  succeed 
alternately  to  the  sovereignty  of  both  provinces  of  ^funster. 

The  four  royal  seats,  above  mentioned,  were  the  places  where 
the  kings  who  ruled  Munster  usually  resided,  until  the  reign  of 
Core,  son  of  Lugaidh.  It  was  in  Core's  time  that  Cashel  first 
became  known.  The  place  that  is  now  called  the  Rock  of 
Cashel  was  then  called  Sith-Drom^  {Shee-Drom);  the  same 
place  was  also  called  Drom-Fidbaide  {Drom-Feevccli\  i.  e. 
"  the  Woody  Eidge,"  from  the  numerous  woods  that  surrounded 
that  hill  in  the  time  of  Core.  About  that  time  two  swine-herds 
came  to  feed  their  hogs  in  the  woods  round  the  hill,  namely, 
Kilarn,  who  was  swine-herd  to  the  King  of  Eli,^  and  Durdari, 
swine-herd  to  the  king  ^^luscraide-Thirc,^*^  i.  e.  Ormond.  When 
these  herds  had  remained  on  the  hill  about  a  quarter  of  a  year, 
there  appeared  to  them  a  figure  as  brilliant  as  the  sun,  vvhose 
voice  was  sweeter  than  any  music  they  had  ever  heard,  as  it  was 
consecrating  the  hill,  and  foretelling  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick. 
When  the  swine-herds  had  returned  to  their  homes,  they  related 
what  they  had  seen  to  their  masters,  and  thus  the  story  soon 
reached  Core,  son  of  Lugaidh.  As  soon  as  this  prince  had  heard 
it,  he  came  at  once  to  Sith-Drom  and  built  a  royal  fort  thereon, 
which  he  called  Lis-na-Laechraide,*^  i.  e.  "  the  Fort  of  heroes." 
When  he  had  become  king  of  Munster,  he  used  to  receive  his 
royal  "cios,"  i.  e.  tribute,  upon  the  rock  now  called  Carrick- 
Patrick,  wherefroni,  that  rock  was  thence  called  Caisel  or  Cashel, 
for  Caisel  and  Cios  aiP  mean  the  same  thing,  "fa7"  being  another 
name  for  carraig,  i.  e.  a  rock,  "  Cios  air  (Kees-al)  signifies  "  the 
tribute  rocky 

Of  the  ^sub-divisions  of  Munster. 

When  the  posterity  of  Olild  Olum  got  possession  of  the  two 
Munsters,  they  divided  them  into  five  parts,  which  they  called 

is  another  fort  of  the  name  on  the  boun-  ^  Eli  comprised  the  modern  baronies 
dary  between  the  towulands  of  Glen-  of  Eli-0' Carroll,  Kings  county,  and 
brohaun  and  Glenlara,  barony  of  Cosh-  Eliogarthy,  or  Eli-O'Fogarty  and 
lea  and  county  Limerick.  Ikerrin,  county  Tijoperary. 

^  Dun-Eochair-Maighe  {Boon-Oghir-     ^  Pronounced  Moosh'ce-Heeri,  now 
Moy),  it  is  now  calle'd  Bruree  {Brugh  called  the  baronies  of  Upper  and  Low- 
Riogh).    It  lies  near  Croom,  in  the  or  Ormond,  county  Tipperary. 
county  of  Limerick.  Pronounced  Liss-na-Laeghree. 

*  i.  e.  Fairy  Hill.  This  is  another  etymological  pm 
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the  Five  Munsters.  The  first  part,  called  Thomond,'*^  extends, 
in  length,  from  Cuchullin's**  Leap  to  the  great  road  or  Belach- 
Mor  in  Ossory,^  and,  in  breadth,  from  Sliabh-Ectighe  (now 
Slieve  Aughty)  to  Sliabh-Eblinni*^  (now  the  Felim  Mountains). 
Although  all  that  tract,  from  Sliev- Aughty  to  Limerick  (i.  e.  the 
county  Clare),  was  anciently  part  of  Connaught,  nevertheless, 
Lugaidh  Menu,  son  of  ^Engus  Tirech,  son  of  Fer-Corb,  son  of 
Mogh  Corb,  son  of  Cormac  Cas,  made  sword-land,  (i.  e.  a  con- 
quest) of  it,  and  added  it  to  Munster.    This  tract  was  called  the 

Bugged  Land  of  Lugaidh,"  and  it  was  held  free  from  all  rent 
or  tribute  to  the  kings  of  Ireland.  The  second  part,  called  Or- 
mond,*^  extends,  in  length,  from  Gabran  (now  Gowran,  in  Kil- 
kenny), to  Cnamchoill^^  (now  Cleghile)  near  Tipperary;  its  breadth 
is  from  Bearnan-Eli  (now  Barnane  on  the  Devil's  Bit  ^lountain) 
to  O'Bric's  Island  (on  the  coast  of  Waterford).  The  third  part 
is  Middle  Munster  ;^  its  extent  is  from  Sliabh-Eblinni  to  Sliabh- 
Caein  (now  Slieve-Eeagh,  county  of  Limerick).  The  fourth  divi- 
sion, called  Desmond,^*'  extends  from  Sliabh-Caein,  southward, 
to  the  sea.  The  fifth,  called  West-Munster,"  extends  from  Lua- 
chair-Degaidh  (now  Slieve-Lougher  in  Kerry),  westward,  to  the 
sea  ;  and  its  breadth  is  from  Glenn-na-Ruachta  (now  Glen- 
arought)  to  the  Shannon. 

The  two  provinces  of  Munster  or  Mumha  (J/ooa),  have 
received  this  name  from  "Mo,"°*  which  signifies  ''greater,"  be- 


*^  Oaisel "  is  obviously  cognate  with  the 
Latin  "  Castellum."  Its  diminutive 
"Caislean"  [Cashlawne]  is  the  term  now 
used  to  translate  the  Gallo-Roman  word 
**  castel"  and  English  "castle."  Caisel  is 
another  form  of  "Cathair,"  i.e.  Castrum. 
It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that 
the  Gaels  received  these  words  from  the 
Latins.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that 
both  had  them  from  a  common  Indo- 
European  source. 

Thomond.  In  Irish  "Tuadh-Mhum- 
ha,"  [T/ioovooa.)  It  means  Korth 
Mumha,  or  Munster. 

"  In  Irish  "  Leim  Concullainn."  The 
mouth  of  the  Shannon  was  so  called. 

^  Belach-mor-na  h-Osraide,  i.  e.  "the 
Great  Road  of  Ossory.  This,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  0 'Donovan,  was  the  great 
Bouth-western  road  of  Ireland.  It  ex- 
tended from  the  southern  side  of  the 
hill  of  Tara,  in  the  direction  of  Ossory. 

Sliahh-Eblini.  Now  Sliabh  Feidhl- 
midh,  or  Felim  Mountain,  situated  on 
the  borders  of  the  county  Tipperary,  ad- 


joining the  barony  of  Coouagh,  county 
Limerick. 

*^  Ormond.  In  Irish,  "Urmhumha" 
[Ur-rooa],  i.  e.  East  Munster,  as  if  "Oir- 
Mumha." 

Pronounced  Kmwhill. 

*^  In  Irish,  Meodhau-Mhumha,  {Meon- 
vooa.)  This  tract,  extending  from  the 
Felim  Mountains  to  Slieve-Reagh, 
took  in  most  of  the  countv  of  Limerick. 

"  In  Irish,  "Des-Mlmm ha"  {Doss- 
ooa,  or  Dass-vooa),  i.  e.  South-Muuster. 

^*  Ir.  lar-Mhumha  [Eer-vooa). 

^"  This  is  another  instance  of  those 
silly  puns,  given  as  etymologies,  upon 
which  I  have  already  commented  in 
some  of  the  foregoing  notes.  If  any- 
thing, founded  upon  merely  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  could  prove,  in  contradie^ 
tion  to  the  bardic  traditions,  that  the 
"Nation  or  Nations,  who  imposed  such 
names  as  this  and  similar  ones  upon 
Irish  localities,  did  not  speak  the  Gaelic 
dialect,  such  awkward  attempts  to  ex- 
plain their  etymologies,  through  that 
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cause  thej  are  of  greater  extent  than  any  of  the  other  proyinces 
of  Ireland ;  for  there  are  thirty -five  cantons  in  each  of  them, 
which  is  more  than  there  are  in  any  of  the  others.  For,  though 
we  have  reckoned  thirty-six  in  Ulster,  yet  it  contained  but 
thirty-three  until  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  provinces. 
Then  it  was  that  Carbri  Niafer,  king  of  Leinster,  gave  up  three 
cantons  of  his  own  country  to  Ulster,  namely,  from  Loch-an- 
Choigidh  to  the  sea,  in  consideration  of  receiving  the  daughter 
of  Concobar  mac  Nessa"  in  marriage,  as  shall  be  told  hereafter 
in  the  body  of  this  historj^ 

In  all  Ireland  there  are  185  Tricha-Keads  or  cantons,  which 
contain  in  all  5,550  townships,  or  Baili-Biatachs,  in  the  whole  of 
which  there  are  again  66,600  ploughlands.  The  reader  must, 
however,  understand  that  the  acre,  according  to  the  old  Gaelic 
measurement,  was  twice  or  three  times  as  large  as  that  used  by 
the  strangers  at  the  present  time. 

Section  II.— Of  the  number  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops 

IN  Ireland. 

There  are  four  Archbishops  in  Ireland,  viz. :  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,'^''  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  the  Archbisliop  of  Dublin, 
the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

The  following  bishops  are  under  the  Primate :  the  bishop  of 

tongue,  might  well  do  so.  The  names  body  called  Scot,  into  "  Scythians,"  and 
of  localities,  that  are  of  undoubted  bringuig  "  Goths"  into  Spain  and  Africa 
Gaelic  origin,  are  perfectly  significant  at  a  time  when  these  latter  were,  proba- 
at  the  present  day,  and  it  needs  but  little  bly,  still  located  in  the  central  plains 
philological  knowledge,  to  enable  an  of  Asia,  and  possibly,  long  before  any 
Irishman  to  tell  what  they  mean,  for  of  the  Gothic  or  Germanic  races  had 
they  mostly  explain  themselves,  being  penetrated  into  Europe.  In  all  likeli- 
nearly  all  short,  descriptive  sentences,  hood,  the  Gaels  called  themselves  "  de- 
as  already  remarked.  Whenever  they  scendants  of  Scot,"  in  these  early  times, 
assume  a  more  compound  or  syn-  for  the  sole  reason  that  made  branches 
thetic  form,  their  roots  are  easily  seen  of  the  same  nation  call  themselves,  and 
by  taking  away  the  u^ual  affixes  or  better  known  in  after  times,  descendants 
suffixes,  by  means  of  which  ordinary  of  Niall,  Brian,  or  Domnald,  and  for 
Gaelic  compounds  are  formed.  If  the  no  other,  i.  e.  O'Neills,  O'Briens,  or 
names,  "  Midhe,"  "  Uladh,"  "  Mumha,"  O'Donnells. 

"  Laighen,"  and,  perhaps,  "  Connacht,"  ^  Concobar.  Commonly  called  " Con- 
were  of  this  latter  class,  our  Seana-  nor  MacNessa."  This  famous  King  of 
chies  would  not  have  left  us  such  un-  Ulster  lived  about  the  commencement 
satisfactory  conjectures  thereupon.  It  of  the  Christian  era. 
was,  perhaps,  such  groundless  guesses  ^  The  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  The 
as  these,  that  threw  an  air  of  im-  See  of  Armagh,  founded  by  St.  Pat- 
possibility  over  the  traditions  of  the  rick  in  the  5th  century,  is  the  prima- 
early  Gaelic  migrations,  by  turning  the  tial  or  metropolitan  see  of  all  Ireland. 
Cine  Scuit,  i.  e.  the  descendants  of  some-  Its  immediate  jurisdiction  extends  over 
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Meath,  called  by  Camden  the  bishop  of  Ail-na-Mirenn,"''  i.  e.  Uis- 
nech,  for  Ail-na-Mirenn,  i.  e.  the  "  boundary  stone,"  is  the  name 
of  a  large  stone  at  Uinsech,  so  called  from  its  being  the  boundary 
stone  between  the  provinces,  from  each  of  which  a  part  had 
been  taken  to  form  Meath  ;  it  was  also  called  the  Stone  of  the 
"  fifths  "  or  Provinces  ;  the  bishop  of  Dun  -  Da-Leth-Glass'"  or 

the  greater  part  of  the  couuty  of  Ar-  ravaged  by  the  English,  in  the  twelfth 
magh,  with  parts  of  Louth,  fv;  eath,  and  thirteenth  centuries  ;  and  its  ca- 
rone  and  Londonderry.  It  has  ecclesias-  thedral  and  churches  having  been  final- 
tical  jurisdiction  over  the  sees  of  Meath,  ly  demolished  by  the  barbarian  soldiers 
Ardagh,  Kilmore,  Clogher,  Raphoe,  of  the  English  garrison  of  Athlone,  in 
Derry,  Do.wn,  Connor  and  Dromore. —  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  has  fallen  into 
Connellan  s Four  Masters.  utter  decay.    But  its  ancient  greatness 

^  The  Bishop  of  Ail-na-Mirenn —  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  magnifi- 
that  is,  of  Meath.  "  The  ecclesiastical  cent  and  venerable  ruins  of  the  ca- 
divisious  of  ancient  Meath  were  as  fol-  thedral  and  seven  churches,  and  of  a 
lows  :  it  contained  several  small  castle,  together  with  two  beautiful 
bishops'  sees,  namely  Clonard,  Duleek,  round  towers,  some  splendid  stone 
Ardbraccau,  Trim,  Kells,  Slane,  Dun-  crosses,  and  other  antiquities  which 
shanghlin  and  Kilskyre,  in  P^astmeath,  still  remain.  It  contains  one  of  the 
with  Fore,  Usnagh  and  Killere  in  most  ancient  and  extensive  cemeteries 
Westmeath.  The  diocess  of  Meath  in  Ireland,  and  was  the  burial-place  of 
comprehends  almost  the  whole  of  the  many  of  the  Irish  kings  and  princes,  as 
counties  of  iMeath  and  Westmeath,  and  the  O'Conors,  kings  of  Connaught,  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  King's  county,  whom  Torlogh  0' Conor,  monarch  of 
with  parts  of  Kildare,  Longford,  and  Ireland  in  the  twelfth  century,  together 
Cavan,  being  nearly  co-extensive  with  with  his  sou  Roderick  0' Conor,  the 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Meath." — lb,     last  Milesian  monarch  of  Ireland,  were 

"  The  See  of  Clofimacnois,  in  Irish,  buried  in  its  cathedral,  and  also  many 
Cluan  Mac  Nois,  signifying,  according  of  the  O'Melaghlins,  kings  of  Meath  ; 
to  some  accounts,  "  the  retreat  of  the  the  O'Kellys,  princes  of  Hy  Maine  ; 
sons  of  the  noble,"  either  from  the  the  Mac  Dermotts,  princes  of  Moylurg, 
great  numbers  of  the  sons  of  the  Irish  and  several  other  ancient  and  noble 
nobility  who  resorted  to  its  college  for  Irish  families.  Clonmacnois,  called  the 
education,  or,  from  many  of  the  Irish  loua  of  Ireland,  is  beautifully  situated 
princes  having  their  burial  places  in  its  in  a  lonely  retreat  on  the  banks  of  the 
cemetery.  An  abbey  was  founded  here  Shannon,  and  though  now  part  of  the 
in  the  sixth  century,  by  St.  Kiaran  the  King's  county,  the  diocese  originally 
Younger,  on  lands  granted  by  Dermod,  formed  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
the  son  of  Carroll,  monarch  of  Ireland,  Meath,  and  was  united  to  the  see  of 
and  it  became  one  of  the  most  celebrat-  Meath  in  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth 
ed  seats  of  learning  and  religion  in  Ire-  cen+ury.  In  the  abbey  of  Clonmacnois 
land  in  the  early  ages.  It  was  formed  was  written  the  celebrated  work  called 
into  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  cathedral  the  Annals  of  Tigearnach,  by  that 
was  erected  in  the  twelfth  century  by  learned  abbot,  in  the  eleventh  century  ; 
the  O'Melaghlins,  kings  of  Meath.  who  together  with  the  Book  of  Clonmacnois 
conferred  most  extensive  endowments  and  various  other  ancient  Irish  MSS." 
of  lands  on  the  abbey  and  see.  A  city  — Ih.  By  the  English  Church,  Clon- 
and  college  were  also  founded  here,  and  macnois  has  been  united  to  the  see  of 
the  place  maintained  its  literary  and  Meath;  by  Catholic  Church,  it  has 
religious  celebrity  for  many  centuries ;  been  united  to  that  of  Ardagh. — Ed. 
but  having  been  repeatedly  devastated  ^  The  Bishop  of  Dun-da-leth-glas 
by  the  Danes,  during  the  ninth,  tenth  (Doon-daw-lah-glass),  or  Down.  The 
and  eleventh  centuries,  and  frequently   see  of  Down,  in  Latin  Dunum,  was 
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Down ;  tlie  bisliop  of  Clogher the  bishop  of  Connor  or  Cu- 
the  bishop  of  Arclagh  the^bishop  of  Raphoe  f  the 
'  "    '  '        -   -     -  ■  •        -  ^  ^1^^  bishop 


mniri .  .  _ 

bishop  of  Rathlugn the  bishop  of  Dal-Mochair ; 
of  Derry.''=' 

founded  by  St.  Caelann  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. The  bishops  of  Down  are  also 
styled  bishops  of  Ulidia  or  Uladh. 
This  diocese  comprehends  the  greater 
part  of  the  county  of  Down,  with  a 
small  portion  of  Antrim.  The  see  of 
Droraore,  founded  by  St.  Colman  in  the 
sixth  century,  now  forms  part  of  that 
of  Down.  At  Newry,  a  great  Cister- 
cian abbey  was  founded  by  Alurker- 
tach  Mac  Lochlainn,  {3Iac  Loug/din), 
king  of  Ireland,  in  the  twelfth  century. 
A  mitred  abbot  presided  over  it,  who 
held  episcopal  jurisdrction  over  the 
lordships  of  xMournc  and  Newry.  This 
abbey  was  named,  in  Irish,  that  of 
"  lubhar  Chinn  Traighe"  [yoor-k^en- 
troij),  i.  e.  Of  the  yew  at  the  head  of  the 
strau'l.  The  famous  abbey  of  Bangor, 
in  Irish  "  Bennchoir,"  founded  by  the 
great  St.  Comgall  or  Congal,  in  the 
sixth  century,  lay  also  within  the  pres- 
ent diocese  of  Down.  "  The  cathedral 
of  Downpatrick  was  for  many  centuries 
decorated  with  beautiful  marble  statues 
of  our  three  great  saints,  Patrick,  Col- 
umkille  and  Bridget ;  but  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  YIII.,  A.  D.  1538,the  lord  dep- 
uty, Leonard  Grey,  having  invaded  Ul- 
ster, plundered  and  burnt  the  town  and 
cathedral  of  Downpatrick  ;  and  he  and 
his  barbarian  soldiers  broke  and  de- 
faced the  statues  of  SS.  Patrick, 
Bridget,  and  Columkille.  Representa- 
tions of  the  statues  of  the  three  saints 
from  Messingham  s  Florilegium  are 
given  in  a  plate  prefixed  to  the  life  of 
St.  Patrick  by  Jocelyn,  a  /Uistercian 
monk  of  Furness  abbey,  in  Lancashire, 
written  in  the  twelfth  century,  trans- 
lated from  the  original  Latin  by  Ed- 
mund Swift,  and  published  in  Dublin 
at  the  Hiberaia  press  in  the  year 
1809."— 

The  Bishop  of  Clochar  (Clogher). 
At  present  the  diocese  of  Clogher 
comprehends  the  whole  of  the  county 
of  Mouaghan,  the  greater  part  of 
Fermanagh,  portions  of  Tyrone  and 
Donegal,  and  a  small  part  of  Louth. 
Its  bishops  were,  in  former  times,  fre- 


quently styled  bishops  of  Oirgialla. 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  greater 
part  of  Louth  was  separated  from 
Clogher,  and  added  to  Armagh.  In 
this  diocese  lies  the  abbey  of  Dcvinish 
Island,  in  Loch  Erne,  Ibund  by  St. 
MoJaisi,  or  Laserian,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, which  was  celebrated  for  many 
ages  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  religion. 
Some  of  its  venerable  ruins  still  re- 
main, and  among  them  an  ancient 
round  tower  in  perfect  preservation. 
The  seat  of  the  diocese  is  at  Clogher, 
in  the  county  of  Tyrone.  This  see 
was  founded  by  St.  Macartin,  in  the 
fifth  century. — lb. 

^  The  Bishop  of  Cuinnhi  (Quiri' 
verie),  or  Connor.  The  diocese  of 
Connor  was  founded  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, by  St.  ^Engus  Mac  Ni.ssi,  who 
became  its  first  bishop  and  abbot.  It 
comprehends  almost  the  whole  of  the 
county  of  Antrim,  with  small  por- 
tions of  Down  and  Derry.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  f  )llowing  ancient  bifliop- 
ricks,  Cuinniri,  Airtliirmnigh  {Arhiv' 
moy),  Cill-ruaidh(iC«7/-?oo),  Cuilraithen 
(Cooil-Rahen),  now  Coleraine,  Rech* 
rann  and  Rathsithe  {Rau-Sheehie.) — Ih. 

'"^ "  The  Diocese  of  ArdaghSownA^d  by 
St.  Mel,  in  the  fifth  century,  Avhose 
bighops  were  also  called  bishops  of 
Conmacni,  from  a  district  in  Leitrim  so 
denominated,  comprehends,  at  present, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Long- 
ford, and  some  parts  of  Westmeath, 
Roscommon,  Leitrim,  Sligo  and  Ca- 
van."— IS. 

^-  Diocese  of  Raphoe.  Founded  by  St. 
Eunan,  whom  Lanigan  considers  to 
have  been  the  same  person  as  Adam- 
nan,  the  celebrated  abbot  of  lona,  in  the 
seventh  century,  who  was  a  native 
of  Tyrconnell.  This  diocese  compre- 
hends the  greater  j^art  of  the  county 
of  Donegal. — IJ). 

^'  Rath  Lugh,  otherwise  Rathlure — 
See  Derry. 

The  Bishop  of  Dal-Mochar.  This 
see  has  not  been  identified  by  the 
editor. 
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Under  the  arclibishop  of  Du 

"  T^ie  Bishop  of  Derry.  A  monastery 
was  fouDded  in  the  sixth  centnrv,  by  St. 
Columkille,  at  a  place  called  D^tire 
Cdgach,  that  is  the  Oak  Wood  of 
Calgach,  which  St,  Adaninanus,  abbot 
of  lona,  in  the  seventh  ceuturv,  in  his 
Life  of  St.  Columkille.  translates  R> 
bordum  C »'ir  tch  i.  It  "was  also  called 
Doire  Caliim  Cille,  or  the  Oak  Wood 
of  St.  Columkille,  anglicised  to  Derry 
Columkille.  and  gave  its  name  to  the 
city  and  county  of  Derry-  This  abbey 
was  long  famous  as  a  seat  of  learning  and 
religion,,  and  its  abbots  were  also  styled 
bishops.  In  the  twelfth  century  a  reg- 
ular bishop's  see  was  formed  at  Derry, 
to  which  was  afterwards  annexed  the 
see  of  Ardsrath.  or  Eathlure.  A.  D. 
1164,  Muiredach  Mac  Lochlainn.  king 
of  Ireland,  erected  a  cathedral  at  Derry, 
which,  together  with  the  abbey  and 
other  ecclesiasiical  establishments,  was 
destroyed  by  the  English,  under  Sir 
Henry  Docwra,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, diocese  of  Derry  compre- 
hends the  greater  part  of  the  county 
of  Londonderry,  with  nearly  half  of 
Tyr^e,  and  a  large  portion  of  Done- 
gal, and  a  very  small  portion  of  An- 
trim. To  Derry  has  been  united  the 
ancient  diocese  of  Ardsratha  on"  the 
river  Derg,  now  the  parish  of  Ard- 
straw,  in  Tyrone,  was  an  ancient 
bishop's  see  founded  by  St.  Eugene,  in 
the  sixth  century.  Ardsrath  after- 
wards got  the  name  of  Rathlurig,  or 
Rathlure,  from  St.  Luric  or  Lurac,  to 
whom  its  church  was  dedicated.  The 
see  of  Ardsrath  or  Rathlure,  at  an 
early  period,  was  transferred  to  Mag- 
hera,  in  the  county  of  Derry,  and  af- 
terwards annexed  to  Derry  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  bishops  of  these 
sees  were  styled  bishops  of  Tir  Eogain 
or  Tyrone,  or  bishops  of  Kinel  Eogain. 

—n. 

The  following  important  see,  not 
named  by  Keating,  lies  within  the  arch- 
iepiscopal  province  of  Armagh,  the 
ancient  see  of  Kilmore,  founded  by 
St.  Feidlimidh  or  Felim,  in  the 
sixth  century.  The  bishops  of  Kil- 
more were  in  early  times  styled  Bish- 
ops of  Brefney,  of  Hy-Briune  Bref- 


Dlin"  are  the  bishop  of  Glenda- 

ney,  and  sometimes  of  Tir  Briune,  a 
name  latinized  by  Ware  to  Trihurna, 
The  diocese  comprises  almost  the  entire 
of  the  county  of  Cavan.  with  the 
greater  part  of  Leitrim.  a  large  portion 
of  Fermanagh,  and  a  small  portion  of 
Meath.— 

"  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  St. 
Livinus  is  mentioned  by  Colgan.  in  his 
Trias  Thaumaturga,  as  the  fii-st  bishop 
of  Dublin,-  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  ;  and  he  states,  that 
having  gone  on  a  mission  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  Flanders,  he  suffered 
martyrdom  there.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  from  A.  D.  1038  to  1084, 
Donatus  and  Patrick,  both  Ostmen, 
or  Danes,  were  bishops  of  Dublin. 
These,  and  some  other  bishops  and 
archbishops  of  Dublin  in  the  elev- 
enth and  twelfth  centuries,  receiv- 
ed their  consecration  from  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  and  were  in 
canonical  obedience  bound  to  the  me- 
tropolitan see  of  England ;  but  in 
A.  D.  1162,  Laurence  OToole,  the 
celebrated  archbishop  of  Dublin,  was 
consecrated  by  Gelasius,  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  and  the  custom  ceased  of  the 
archbishops  of  Dublin  going  for  con- 
secration to  Canterbury.  Gregory, 
who  was  consecrated  in  "a.  D.  1121, 
was  in  A.  D.  11.52,  the  first  who  got 
the  title  of  archbishop  of  Dublin,  from 
Cardinal  John  Paparo,  the  Pope's 
legate  at  the  council  of  Kells,  those 
prelates  being  until  the  twelfth  century 
only  styled  bishops  of  Dublin.  The  see 
of  Ferns  was  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  the  chief  see  of  Leinster  ;  but 
during  th^  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
centuries,  Kildare  was  made  the  me- 
tropolitan see  of  that  province  ;  and 
hence  the  bishops  of  Ferns  and  of  Kil- 
dare were  in  those  times  styled  by  the 
Irish  writers  bishops  or  archbishops 
of  Leinster  ;  but  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, Dublin  was  constituted  the  me- 
tropolitan see  of  Leinster,  and  the 
bishops  styled  archbishops  of  Dublin, 
and  sometimes  archbishops  of  Leinster. 
And  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  A.  D.  1214,  under  Henry  de 
Loundres,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the 
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locli  tlie  hislioD  of  Ferns  ]^  the  bishop  of  Ossory  f  the  bishop 
of  Leighlin,^  and  the  bishop  of  Kildare  ® 

ancient  see  of  Glendalougli  -was  unit-  religion,  and  its  abbots  down  to  the 
ed  to  Dublin  ;  but  the  archbishops  twelfth  century  were  styled  bishops, 
of  Dublin  being  aU  English,  their  A'  Finghs,  near  Dublin,  a  monastery 
authority  was  not  acknowledged  by  was  founded  in  the  sixth  century  by 
the  Irish,  who  had  for  many  centu-  St  Cainnearh,  or  Kenny,  from  whom 
ries  afterwards  their  own  recognized  Kilkenny  derived  its  name,  and  the  ab- 
bishops  of  Glendalough,  and  the  union  bots  of  Finglas  were  to  the  eleventh 
of  the  two  sees  was  not  peaceably  and  century  styled  bishops.  At  Svjordi, 
fully  established  until  the  latter  end  of  near  Dublin,  an  abbey  was  founded  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  From  the  twelfth  the  sixth  century  by  St.  Columkille, 
to  the  eighteenth  century  remarkable  which  was  long  celebrated,  and  its  ab- 
contests  and  controversies  were  carried  bots  were  styled  bishops  down  to  the 
on  between  the  archbishops  or  Armagh  twelfth  century.  At  Lu?k,  in  the 
and  of  Dublin  respecting  the  primacy,  county  of  Dublin,  an  abbey  was  fonnd- 
each  of  the  archbishops  claiming  pre-  ed  in  the  fifth  century  by  St.  Maculind, 
cedency  ;  but  the  claims  of  Armagh  and  he  and  his  successors  to  the  twelfth 
to  the  primacy  were  finally  conceded,  century  were  denominated  abbots  and 
the  archbishops  of  Dublin  being  styled  bishops  of  Lusk.  All  the  above-men- 
primates  of  Ireland,  and  the  arch-  tioned  small  sees  were  annexed  to  the 
bishops  of  Armagh  primates  of  all  see  of  Dublin,  in  the  12th  century.-7ft. 
Ireland.  The  ablest  arguments  on  the  ®  T'le  fee  of  GJendaloch  was  founded 
subject,  demonstrating  the  superior  by  St,  Caoimgin,  or  Kerin,  in  the 
authority  of  Armagh,  and  its  right  sixth  century.  The  name  in  Irish  is 
to  the  primacy,  are  contained  in  the  Ghndalorh,  signifying  the  valley  of 
Jus  Armacanum.  published  in  1728,  a  the  two  lak^,  it  being  situated  in  a 
most  learned  work,  written  in  Latin  by  beautiful  valley  containing  two  lakes, 
Hugh  Mac  Mahon,  Archbishop  of  Ar-  and  surrounded  with  magnificent  moun- 
magh.  Another  remarkable  circum-  tains  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  Glen- 
stance  connected  with  the  diocese  of  dalough  has  been  called  by  Latin 
Dublin  may  be  mentioned,  namely,  that  writers  Ep-icni  atvs  Bistasvien^is  or 
from  the  eleventh  century  to  the  present  the  Bishopric  of  the  two  Lakes  :  and 
time  it  contains  two  cathedrals,  those  by  Pope  Lucius  HI.  it  is  mentioned  as 
of  St.  Patrick  and»  Christ  Church,  of  Epifco}a'us Insulcruw, or Xhe^Bisho^ric 
which  it  is  said  only  another  instance  of  the  Isles.  The  diocese  of  Glenda- 
is  to  be  found  in  any  see,  namely,  at  lough,  in  ancient  times,  comprised 
Saragossa,  in  Spain.  Tne  United  Ci the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  a  great 
cesos  of  DuhJin  and  Glen  -aough  com-  part  of  the  county  of  Dublin.  Glen- 
prises  the  greater  part  of  the  county  dalough,  in  the  ancient  times,  was 
of  Dublin,  together  with  a  great  part  a  celebrated  seat  of  learning  and 
of  Wicklow,  and  parts  of  Wexford,  religion,  and  contained  a  large  city ; 
Kildare,  and  Queen's  county.  It  but  being  repeatedly  ravaged  by  the 
contains  within  it,  the  following  an-  Danes,  during  the  ninth  and  tenth 
cient  sees:  At  Chian-Dolcnn,  now  centuries,  and  by  the  English  in  the 
Clondalkin,  near  Dublin,  St.  Cronan  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  it 
Muchua  in  the  seventh  century  found-  fell  into  complete  decay  ;  but  its  for- 
ed  an  abbey,  which  was  of  note  for  mer  greatness  is  sufficiently  demon- 
many  centuries,  and  its  abbots  were  strated  by  the  extensive  ruins  of  a 
styled  bishops.  At  Tamhlachf.  or  Tal-  cathedral'and  seven  churches,  a  round 
laght,  near  Dublin,  a  monastery  was  tower,  and  other  interesting  antiqni- 
founded  about  the  sixth  century,  and  ties,  which  still  remain. — Ih. 
St.  Maobuan  is  mentioned  as  its  first  *  The  Bishov  o  f  Ferns.  The  See  of 
bishop  in  the  eighth  century.  It  was  Ferns  was  founded  by  St.  Moeg,  in  the 
celebrated  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  hitter  end  of  the  sixth  century.  The 
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Under  tlie  arclibisliop  of  Casl 

name  Moeg,  in  Irish  Maodhog,  is  Lat- 
inized Maidocus,  also  Aedanus  and 
Aidanus,  and  anglicized  Moeg,  or  Mai- 
doc,  also  Aidan  or  Edan ;  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  says  *'  Sanctus  Aidanus 
qui  et  Hibernice  Maidocus  dicitur." 
The  celebrated  St.  Moeg,  or  Aidan, 
■was  a  native  of  that  part  of  Brefney 
now  called  the  county  of  Cavan,  and 
founded  there  the  abbey  of  Dromlane  ; 
he  afterwards  went  to  Britain,  and 
studied  some  time  under  St.  David, 
bishop  of  Menevia,  in  Wales,  and  on 
returning  to  Ireland,  Brandubh,  king 
of  Leinster,  granted  him  the  territory 
about  Ferns,  where  he  founded  the 
cathedral  and  see  of  Ferns,  and  died 
at  an  advanced  age,  on  the  31st  of  Jan- 
uary, A.  D.  632.  The  see  of  Sletty 
was  the  chief  see  of  Leinster,  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries  ;  but  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century.  Ferns  was 
made  the  metropolitan  see  of  that  prov- 
ince ;  hence  the  bishops  were  styled  bish- 
ops of  Ijcinster;  and  Ferns  continued  to 
be  the  chief  see  until  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century ,when  Kildare  was  con- 
stituted the  metropolitan  see  and  con- 
tinued so  till  the  twelfth  century,  when 
Dublin  was  constituted  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Lsiuster.  In  the  Lives  of  St. 
Moeg,  quoted  by  Colgan  and  Lanigan, 
it  is  stated  that  a  great  synod  in  Lein- 
ster, the  king  Brandubh,  with  the  clergy 
and  people,  decreed  that  the  archiepis- 
copal see  of  Leinster  should  be  that 
of  St.  Moeg.  Ferns,  called  in  an- 
cient times  F  arna  Maudhoig,  or  Ferns 
of  Moeg,  became  a  great  city,  and  was 
the  chief  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Leinster,  but  fell  into  decay  from  its 
repeated  ravages  by  the  Danes,  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  The 
diocese  of  Ferns  comprises  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  with 
small  portions  of  Wicklow  and  Queen's 
county. — Ih. 

^  IVhe  Bishop  of  Ossory.  The  See 
of  Ossory  was  first  founded  at  tSaiger, 
now  the  parish  of  Seir-Kieran,  near 
Birr,  in  the  King's  county  ;  and  was* 
so  called  from  Kiaran  of  Saiger,  a 
celebrated  saint  who  founded  a  church 
there  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 


leF^'  are  tTie  bishop  of  Killaloe 

tury,  and  who  was  called  St.  Kiaran 
the  elder,  to  distinguish  hira  from  Kia- 
ran of  Clonmacnois,  who  lived  at  a 
later  period.  The  see  of  Saiger  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  Achadbo 
[Aghavo  '),  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Os- 
sory, in  the  Queen's  county,  where  a 
celebrated  monastery  was  founded  by 
St.  Canice,  in  the  sixth  century.  The 
see  of  Aghaboe  continued  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  to  near 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  it 
was  removed  to  Kilkenny,  and  called 
the  see  of  Ossory  ;  and  the  bishops  of 
Ossory  were  in  early  times  styled 
bishops  of  Saiger,  and  sometimes 
bishops  of  Aghavoe.  The  diocese  of 
Ossory  comprehends  almost  the  whole 
of  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  with  the 
barony  of  Upper  Ossory,  in  the  Queen's 
county  ;  and  the  parish  of  Seir-Kiaran, 
in  King's  county,  being  nearly  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  ancient  principality 
of  Ossory. — Clonenagh,  in  the  Queen's 
county,  had  a  celebrated  monastery 
founded  in  the  fifth  century  by  St. 
Fiutan,  and  its  abbots  were  also  styled 
bishops  ;  it  was  annexed  to  the  see  of 
Leighlin. — lb. 

^'  The  Bishops  of  Leighlin.  The 
See  of  Leighlin.  A  monastery  was 
founded  here  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  by  St.  Gobban,  and 
shortly  after,  St.  Molaise,  who  was  al- 
so called  Laserian,  made  Leighlin  a 
bishop's  see.  In  A.  D.  630,  a  great 
synod  of  bishops  and  clergy  was  held 
at  Leighlin,  to  regulate  the  time  for  the 
celebration  of  Easter.  The  abbey  of 
Leighlin  became  celebrated  under  St. 
Laserian  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  at  one 
time  it  contained  fifteen  hundred  monks. 
The  Diocese  of  Leighlin  comprises  the 
whole  of  the  county  of  Carlow,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Queen's  county, 
with  some  portions  of  Kilkenny  and 
Wicklow.  The  Sec  of  Sletty.  A  church 
was  founded  at  a  place  called  Sleibhti, 
by  St.  Fiech  or  Fiechus,a  celebrated  dis- 
ciple of  St.  Patrick,  in  the  fifth  century. 
Sletty  was  situated  in  Hy  Kinsellag|i, 
near  the  river  Barrow,  about  a  mile 
from  the  present  town  of  Carlow,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Queen's  county ;  it 
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the  bishop  of  Limerick  ;^  tlie  bis' 

gives  name  to  a  parish  in  that  county, 
and  the  rains  of  an  ancient  church  still 
remain.  St.  Fiech  made  Sletty  a  bish- 
op's see,  and  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies it  was  the  chief  see  of  Leinster, 
but  was  afterwards  annexed  to  Leigh- 
lin  —11k 

The  Bishop  of  Kddare.  The 
monastery  of  St.  Bridget  was  the 
first  religious  foundation  at  Kildare, 
and-  the  place  became  celebrated  as 
a  seat  of  learning  and  religion  ;  a 
great  town  or  city  grew  up  there, 
and  an  episcopal  see  was  founded  in 
it  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, St.  Conlaeth  being  appointed  its 
first  bishop  ;  his  successors  were  styled 
bishops  and  abbots  of  Kildare,  and 
some  of  them  designated  bishops  of 
Ijciuster.  In  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  centuries,  Kildare  became 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Leinster.  Kil- 
dare was  long  celebrated  as  a  seat 
of  learning  and  sanctity,  but  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  from  the  re- 
peated devastations  of  the  Danes,  the 
place  fell  to  decay  ;  and  much  more 
destructive  were  the  wars  of  later  times  ; 
but  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  ancient 
cathedral,  with  a  most  beautiful  round 
tower,  and  some  fragments  of  splendid 
stone  crosses  which  still  remain,  amply 
demonstrate  its  former  greatness.  At 
Kilcullen  in  Kildare,  an  abbey  was 
founded  by  St.  Iserenus,  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  its  abbots  were  styled 
bishops  down  to  the  twelfth  century, 
at  which  time  it  was  annexed  to  the 
see  of  Kildare.  The  Diocese  of  Kildare 
comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  county 
of  Kildare,  with  a  great  part  of  the 
King's  county,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Queen's  county. — Ih. 

^°  The  Archbishop  of  Cashel  The 
Archbishops  of  Cashel  were  styled  by 
the  old  Irish  writers,  bishops  of  Leth 
Mogha,  and  bishops  of  Munster.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  St.  Patrick 
founded  the  see  and  held  a  synod  at 
Cashel,  attended  by  Ailbe  of  Emly, 
Declan  of  Ardmore  and  other  saints. 
A.  D.  1101,  Murtogh  O'Brien,  king 
of  Munster,  according  to  the  annals 
of  Inisfallen,  convened  a  great  synod 


Lop  of  Innis-Catliaigb,^  t.  e.  Innis- 

or  assembly  of  bishops,  clergy,  and  no- 
bility at  Cashel,  in  which  he  assigned 
over  to  the  see  and  its  bishops  that 
hitherto  royal  seat  of  the  kings  of  Mun- 
ster, which  was  dedicated  to  God,  St. 
Patrick,  and  St.  Ailbe;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  annals,  in  A.  D.  1127, 
Cormac  Mac  Carthy  erected  a  chapel 
there,  called  from  him  TeampuU  Chor- 
maic  or  Cormac's  chapel,  which  in  the 
year  1134  was  consecrated  at  a  great 
synod  of  the  bishops,  clergy  and  nobil- 
ity of  Munster,  held  at  Cashel  for  that 
purpose.  A.  D.  1169,  Donald  O'Brien, 
king  of  Thomond,  erected  a  new  church 
or  cathedral  at  Cashel,  which  he  am- 
ply endowed.  There  are  still  remain- 
ing on  the  rock  of  Cashel  many  inter- 
esting antiquities,  as  Cormac's  chapel; 
a  round  tower  and  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  the  ancient  cathedral.  The  Diocese 
of  Cashel  comprises  the  greater  part 
of  the  county  of  Tipperary  with  small 
portions  of  Limerick  and  Kilkenny  ; 
and  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Cashel 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Munster. — Ih. 

Tue  Bishop  of  Kill alne.  The  See 
of  Killaloe,  in  Irish  Cill-da-Lua,  or  the 
church  of  Lua,  got  its  name  from  St. 
Lua,  or  Molua,  who  founded  a  church 
there  in  the  sixth  century.  The  name 
of  Killaloe  is  latinized  Laonia,  and  it 
became  a  bishop's  see  in  the  seventh 
century,  the  first  bishop  being  St. 
Flannan,  a  disciple  of  St.  Molua,  who 
was  consecrated  at  Rome  by  Pope 
John  lY.,  A.  D.  639.  St.  Flannan  was 
the  son  of  Torlogh,  king  of  Munster, 
who  endowed  the  see  with  extensive 
lands,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathe- 
dral. The  abbey  and  see  of  Killaloe 
were  amply  endowed  by  the  O'Briens, 
kings  of  'Thomond,  who  erected  the 
cathedral,  in  which  many  of  them 
were  interred.  The  ancient  see  of 
Roscrea,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
was  in  the  twelfth  century  united  to 
Killaloe.  The  bishops  of  Killaloe 
were  sometimes  styled  bishops  of  Tho- 
mond. Birr  had  a  celebrated  abbey 
founded  by  St.  Brendan,  in  the  sixth 
century,  and  its  abbots  were  styled  bish- 
ops :  it  was  annexed  to  the  see  of  Kil- 
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Caliy ;  tlie  bishop  of  Kilfemora  the  bishop  of  Emly  the  bishop 
of  Eoscrea     the  bishop  of  Waterford     the  bishop  of  Lismore,'" 

laloe.  The  Diocese  of  Killaloe  com-  the  fifth  century  by  the  celebrated  St. 
prehends  the  greater  part  of  the  county  Ailbe,  who  was  called  the  Patrick  of 
of  Clare,  with  a  large  portion  of  Tip-  Muiister,  and  patron  of  that  province, 
perary,  and  parts  of  Limerick,  King's  Emly  was  in  ancient  times  a  coDsidera' 
and  Queen's  counties,  and  Galway.  lb.  bio  city,  and  called  "  Imlech  lubhair" 
"  The  See  of  Limerick  was  founded  in  (Tmlagfi  yoo'ir^or  2/oo^^^r),  which  signifies 
the  sixth  century  by  St.  Munchen,  who  Emly  of  the  Yew  Trees,  and  some- 
became  the  first  bishop.  In  the  tenth  times  Imleach  Ailbe,  or  Emly  of  St. 
and  eleventh  centuries,  several  of  the  Ailbe.  The  bishops  of  Emly  were 
bishops  of  Limerick  were  Danes,  a  col-  sometimes  styled  bishops  of  Munster, 
ony  of  that  people  possessing  the  city  as  it  was  in  early  times  the  metropoli- 
at  that  period.  In  the  twelfth  century  tan  see  of  that  province.  The  see  waa 
a  new  cathedral  was  erected  by  the  united  to  Cashel  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
O'Briens,  kings  of  Thomond,  who  am-  tury,  A.  D.  1578.  The  diocese  of  Emly 
ply  endowed  the  see.    The  Diocese  of  is  but  small,  and  comprises  parts  of  the 


the  county  of  Limerick,  with  a  portion  Ih. 
of  Clare. — JK  ''^  Roscrea,  in  Tipperary,  was  an  an- 

"  The  bishop  of  Innis-Cothnvrh.  The  cient  bishop's  see,  founded  by  St.  Cro- 

See  of  Inniscathy  was  founded  in  the  nan,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 

fifth  century  by  St.  Patrick,  and  St.  tury,  and  was  in  early  times  annexed  to 

Senan,  bishop  and  abbot  of  Iiiis-Car-  Killaloe. — lb. 

thy,  is  mentioned  as  his  successor.      "  The  Bishop  of  Waterford.  The 

Inis-Cathy  is  an  island  situated  near  See  of  Waterford  was  founded  by  the 

the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  and  its  an-  Danes  of  that  city,  in  the  later  end  of 

cient  monastery  was  a  celecrated  seat  the  eleventh  century  ;  and  Malchus,  a 

of  religion  in  early  times,  and  continu-  Dane,  who  was  a  Benedictine  monk  of 

ed  for  many  years  a  great  place  of  pil-  "Winchester,  was  appointed  its  first 

grimage.    The  ancient  see  comprised  bishop,  A.  D.  1096,  and  consecrated  by 

some  adjoining  districts  in  the  counties  Anseim,  archbishop   of  Canterbury, 

of  Limerick  and  Clare,  and  was  annex-  The  bishops  of  Waterford  were  styled 

ed  to  the  see  of  Limerick  in  the  twelfth  by  the  old  writers,  bishops  of  Port 

century. — lb.  Lairgi^  the  ancient  name  of  that  city. 

The  Bishop  of  Kilfenora.  The  See  The  patron  saint  of  the  diocese  is  Ot- 
of  Kilfenora,  according  to  Lanigan,  teran,  or  Odrau. — Ih. 
(vol.  ii.  p.  197,)  was  founded  by  St.  '"^  The  Bishop  of  Li  smore.  The  See  of 
Fachna,  or  St.  Fachnan,  and  the  bish-  Lismore,  in  Waterford,  was  founded  in 
ops  were  also  styled  bishops  of  Fena-  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century 
bore,  and  sometimes  bishops  of  Cor-  by  St.  Carthach,  who  w^as  also  called 
comroe,  all  of  which  names  were  Mochuda.  The  see  of  Ardmore  having 
applied  to  this  see.  A  celebrated  Cis-  been  annexed  to  Lismore  in  the  twelfth 
tercian  monastery  was  founded  and  century,  both  were  annexed  to  the  see 
endowed  at  Corcumroe,  in  the  twelfth  of  Waterford  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
century,  by  Donal  O'Brien,  king  of  A.  D.  1363,  by  Pope  Urban  Y.  Lis- 
Limerick,  and  his  son  Donough  Cair-  more,  from  the  fame  of  its  university, 
breach  O'Brien,  prince  of  Thomond.  became  an  extensive  city,  and  had 
The  Diocese  of  Kilfenora  comprises  only  no  less  than  twenty  churches.  The 
the  baronies  of  Burren  and  Corcomroe,  Diocese  of  Lismore  comprises  the 
in  the  county  of  Clare,  being  the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Water- 
smallest  in  Ireland.  Kilfenora  is  called  ford,  and  part  of  Tipperary;  and  the 
"  Kill-Finnabharach"  [KU-innouragh) ,  Diocese  of  Waterford  comprises  the  city 
in  Gaelic. — lb,  of  Waterford,  with  a  portion  of  the 
"  The  See  of  Emly  was  founded  in  county. — lb. 


counties  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick. — 
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the  bishop  of  Cloyne  the  bishop  of  Cork  ;^  the  bishop  of  Eoss  ;^ 
i.  e.  Ros-O'Carbri,  and  the  bishop  of  Ardfcrt  ® 

Under  the  archbishops  of  Tnam^  are  the  bishops  of  Kill-mac 


"  The  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  The  See  of 
Cloyne  was  founded  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  sixth  or  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century  by  St.  Colman,  a  disciple  of  St. 
Finbarr  of  Cork.  Cloyne  is  called,  in 
Irish,  "  Cluain-Uamha,"  [Clooin  Oova,) 
signifying  the  retreat  of  the  Cave. 
The  Diocese  of  Cloyne  comprises  a  third 
part  of  the  county  of  Cork. — lb. 

The  B  shop  of  Cork.  "The  see  of 
Cork  was  founded  by  St.  Barr,  called, 
also,  Fin-Barr,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
7th  century.  It  comprises  the  city 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  county  of 
Cork."— 

The  Bishop  of  Ross.  "  The  see  of 
Ross  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  century  by  St.  Fachnan  {Fagh- 
vah).  It  was  anciently  called  '  Ros 
alitri,'  i.  e.  the  Plain  of  Pilgrimage, 
but  in  modern  times  it  is  called  Ross 
Carbcrry.  Ross  had  formerly  a  college 
and  a  Benedictine  monastery.  It  was 
celebrated  as  a  seat  of  learning,  and 
was  attended  by  students  from  all  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  even  from  Britain.  The 
diocese  of  Ross  is  very  small.  It  is  co- 
extensive with  the  ancient  district  of 
Corca-Luighe  {Luce).  It  has  been 
generally  united  to  the  see  of  Cloyne, 
but  sometimes  to  that  of  Cork." — LI. 
(For  a  few  years  past  the  Catholic 
church  of  Ross  has  been  governed  by 
its  own  bishop ;  the  State  church  is 
now  united  to  that  of  Cork.) — lb. 

The  Bishop  of  Ardfert.  The  see 
of  Ardfert  was  founded,  according  to 
some  accounts,  by  St.  Ert,  or  Ere,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  5th  century,  but 
Dr.  Lanigan  is  of  opinion  that  St.  Bren- 
dan was  its  chief  founder,  in  the  6th 
century  ;  to  him  its  cathedral  is  dedi- 
cated as  patron  saint  of  the  diocese, 
which  is  sometimes  called  "  Ardfert 
Brendain,"  to  distinguish  from  another 
Bee  of  the  same  name.  It  was  also 
called  the  arch-diocese  of  "  lar-mum- 
han,"  {Eer  Moon),  or  West  Munster. 
It  is  now  sometimes  called  the  diocess 
of  Kerry.  AgJiadoe,  an  ancient  bish- 
op's see,  situated  round  the  abbey  of 


Innis-fallen,  and  lakes  of  Killarney,  was 
in  very  early  times  annexed  to  Ardfert. 
This  united  diocese  is  very  large,  com- 
prising all  Kerry  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  county  of  Cork.  The  following  were 
also  distinguished  sees  in  Munster.  It  is 
not  out  of  place  to  put  thera  down  here. 
Tir-da-glas,  now  the  parish  of  Terry- 
glass,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Ormond, 
county  of  Tipperary,  had  a  celebrated 
monastery,  founded  by  St.  Columba  in 
the  sixth  century,  and  some  of  its  abbots 
were  styled  bishops.  This  place  was 
long  eminent  as  a  seat  learning  and  re- 
ligion, but  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes 
in  the  tenth  century."  T/ie  see  of  Ard- 
more,  in  Waterford,  was  founded  in  the 
fifth  century,  by  St.  Declan,  who  was 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Desies,  (i.  e.  O'Fae- 
lansand  O'Brics,)  and  who,  having  stud- 
ied at  Rome,  became  highly  distin- 
guished for  learning  and  sanctity.  Ard- 
more  was  united  to  Lismore  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  twelfth  century." — Ih. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  "  The 
see  of  Tuam  was  founded  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century  by  St.  larlath, 
or  J  arlath.  Tuam  is  mentioned  by  the 
Irish  writers  as  Tuaim-da-ghualann. 
The  ancient  sees  of  Mayo,  Cong,  and 
Enachdune,  were  afterwards  annexed 
to  Tuam,  and  its  bishops  were  often 
styled  bishops  of  Connaught.  The  dio- 
cese of  Tuam  comprises  the  greater  part 
of  the  county  of  Gal  way,  and  about  one- 
third  of  Mayo,  with  a  large  portion  of 
Roscommon.  The  suffragan  sees  under 
the  archbishopric  of  Tuam  are  those  of 
Achonry,  Killala,  Elphin,  Clonfert, 
Kilmacduagh,  Kilfenora,  and  Gal  way. 
— lb. 

^  The  Bishop  of  Kilmacduagh.  The 
See  of  Kilmacduagh.  A  monastery 
was  founded  in  the  present  barony  of 
Kiltartan,  county  of  Galway,  in  the 
seventh  century,  by  St.  Colman,  the  son 
of  Duach  ;  hence  it  was  called  Cill  Alio 
Duach,  signifying  the  church  of  the  son 
of  Duach,  which  became  a  bishop's  see 
and  gave  its  name  to  the  diocese.  The 
bishops  of  Kilmacduagh  in  ancient* 
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DuacL,^  the  bishop  of  Majo,^  the  bishop  of  Enach-Duin,^  the  bish- 
op of  Kill-iarthar,^^  the  bishop  of  Roscommon,^  the  bishop  of  Clon- 
fert/'  the  bishop  of  Achonrj,*"  the  bishop  of  Killallaf  the  bishop 
of  Kill-Monuach,  the  bishop  of  Conainn,  "  the  bishop  of  Elphin.^" 


times  were  often  styled  bishops  of  Ui 
Fiackra  Aidhne,  which  was  the  ancient 
name  of  their  episcopal  district. — lb. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Mayo.  A  monas- 
tery was  founded  at  Mayo  in  the  seventh 
century  by  St.  Colman,  an  Irishman, 
who  had  been  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  in 
Northumberland ;  but,  leaving  Eng- 
land, returned  to  his  own  county  and 
founded  this  monastery,  chiefly  for  the 
use  of  English  monks,  whom  he  had 
brought  over  with  him.  A  college  also 
was  founded  here,  which  was  long  fam- 
ous as  a  seat  of  learning  ;  being  found- 
ed chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  Saxons,  it 
was  called  Magh-eo-na-Saxon  {Moijo- 
na  Saxon),  or  Mayo  of  the  Saxons. 
Some  say  that  Alfred,  king  of  North- 
umberland in  the  seventh  century,  had 
been  educated  at  Mayo ;  by  other  ac- 
counts, it  would  appear  that  Alfred  the 
Great  had  also  been  educated  there. 
Mayo  became  a  bishop's  see.  It  was 
annexed  to  Tuam  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.— lb. 

^  The  Bishop  of  Enach-Duin.  En- 
ach-Duin  is  now  the  parish  of  Anna- 
down,  in  the  county  of  Galway.  St. 
Brendan  died  here  A.  D.  676,  and  was 
buried  at  Clonfert-Brendain.  "  Enach- 
Duin"  means  the  marsh  of  the  Dun 
(Doon) .  It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank 
of  Loch  Corrib,  in  the  barony  of 
Clare.— 15. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Kill-iarthar,  i.  e.  the 
western  church,  not  identified  by  the 
editor. 

The  Bishop  of  Roscommon. 
*'  St.  Coman  founded  an  abbey  in  the 
sixth  century,which  was  called  from  him 
Ros-Comain.  It  afterwards  became  a 
bishop's  see,  but  was  united  at  an  early 
period  to  the  see  of  Elpliin." — lb. 

«•  The  Bishop  of  Clonfert.  "The 
see  of  Clonfert.  A  monastery  was 
founded  at  Clonfert,  in  the  present  ba- 
rony of  Longford,  county  of  Galway, 
by  St.  Brennan,  or  St.  Brendan,  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  it  became  a  bishop's 
see,  and  was  long  celebrated  as  a  scat 


of  learning  and  religion.  The  diocese 
of  Clonfert  comprises  a  considerable 
part  of  the  county  of  Galway,  with 
part  of  Roscommon,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  King's  county." — lb. 

^  The  Bishop  of  Achonry,  or  Achad- 
Connri. — "  The  see  of  Achonry  was 
founded  in  the  sixth  century,  by  St. 
Finian,  bishop  of  Clonard,  in  Meath, 
who  placed  over  it  his  disciple  St. 
Nathi.  The  bishops  of  Achonry  were 
styled  also  bishops  of  Luigni  [Luee- 
nie),  which  was  the  old  name  of  the 
territory  in  which  that  see  was  situat- 
ed. This  diocese  comprehends  a  large 
portion  of  the  county  of  Sligo,  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  Mavo." — lb. 
*  The  Bishop  of  Killalla,  Cill  AU 
aidhe,  or  Cill  Ellaidh.—"  The  see  of 
Killalla  was  founded  by  St.  Patrick  in 
the  fifth  century.  Its  bishops  are  some- 
times styled  bishops  of  '  Tir  Amahl- 
gaidh'  {Teer  Awlee),  or  Tirawley,  and 
sometimes  of  '  Tir  Fiachra'  or  Hy 
Fiachra  Muaidhe  {Mooee),  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Kilmacduach,  which  was 
also  called  the  see  of  Hy  Fiachra 
Aidhni  [Eynie).  The  diocese  of  Kil- 
lalla comprehends  a  great  part  of  the 
county  of  Sligo,  and  some  portion  of 
Sligo."— J5. 

These  sees  have  not  been  identified 
by  the  editor. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Elphin  or  Eli- 
Finn. — "  The  see  of  Elphin.  A 
church  was  founded  at  Elphin,  in  Ros- 
common, by  St.  Patrick,  in  the  fifth 
century,  who  placed  over  it  St.  Asicus, 
one  of  his  disciples,  and  made  it  a 
bishop's  see.  The  bishops  of  Elphin  in 
ancient  times  are  sometimes  styled 
bishops  of  East  Connaught.  The  dio- 
cese of  Elphin  comprises  the  greater 
part  of  the  county  of  Roscommon,  with 
considerable  portions  of  the  counties 
of  Sligo  and  Galway." — lb. 

To  "the  above  may  be  added  the 
modern  see  of  Galway. 

"The  diocese  of'  Galway,  which 
comprises  the  city  of  Galway  and  some 
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According  to  Camden,  it  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1152 
that  the  four  archbishops  were  appointed  in  Ireland. 

I  have  enumerated  above  many  bishops  that  do  not  now  exist, 
and  for  whom  there  are  no  sees,  they  having  been  abolished  or 
united  under  one  bishop ;  thus  Lismore  and  Waterford  are  under 
one  bishop,  so  also  are  Cork  and  Cloyne  under  one  bishop,  and 
many  others  in  like  manner. 


Section  III. — Of  the  Situation  of  Ireland. 

Ireland  is  situated  thus :  Spain  lies  to  the  south  of  it,  France 
to  the  south-east,  Great  Britain  to  the  east,  Scotland  to  the 
north-east,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  north-west  and  west. 
According  to  Maginus,  in  his  notes  on  Ptolemy,  its  forni  ap- 
proaches that  of  an  egg :  its  breadth  is  four  degrees  and  a  half 
of  the  zodiac  or  solar  circle.  The  same  writer  tells  us  that  the 
longest  day  in  the  most  southern  part  of  this  country  is  sixteen 
hours  and  three-quarters,  and  in  the  most  northern  part,  the  long- 
est day  is  eighteen  hours.  The  length  of  Ireland  is  computed 
from  Carn-O-Neid  to  Cloch-an-Stacan,  and  its  breadth  from 
Inber-Mor  to  Irrus-Domnan. 

The  reader  must  understand  that  it  is  not  through  neglect 
that  I  here  omit  speaking  of  the  number  of  counties,  cities  or 
towns  in  Ireland,  but  because  Camden  and  the  chronicles  of  later 
English  have  given  a  full  account  of  them;  neither  is  this  a 
proper  place  for  speaking  of  them,  until  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
invasion  of  the  island  by  those  strangers  by  whom  they  were 
arranged. 

adjoining  districts,  anciently  formed  and  county  of  Roscommon,  was  also 
part  of  the  diocese  of  Enachdune,  but  a  bishop's  seat  in  ancient  times.  An 
was  afterwards  presided  over  by  an  ec-  abbey  was  founded  here  in  the  sixth 
clesiastic  who  had  episcopal  authority,  century  by  St.  Beoidh  or  Beoy,  and  it 
and  was  elected  by  the  tribes  under  the  became  a  bishop's  see,  which  was  also 
title  of  Warden.  TheWardenship  was  at  an  early'period  annexed  to  the  see 
instituted  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  of  Elphin.  Drumcliff,  in  Sligo,  was  also 
A.  D.  1484,  by  Pope  Innocent  VIIL;  the  seat  of  a  bishop.  "A  monastery  was 
and  the  Wardens  of  Galway  continued  founded  here  by  St.  Columkille,  in  the 
till  the  year  1831,  the  first  year  of  the  sixth  century,  and  was  long  famous  as 
pontificate  of  Gregory  XVI.,  who  a  seat  of  learning  and  religion.  It  be- 
abolished  the  Wardenship  and  erected  same  a  bishop's  see,  its  abbots  having 
it  into  a  bishop  s  see." — Jb.  received  the  episcopal  dignity." — lb. 

Ardcarne,  in  the  barony  of  Boyle, 


CHAPTER  IV. 


OF  THE  CREATION  OF  OUR  FIRST  FATHER,  ADAM. 

First  of  all,  Adam  was  created  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  world's 
age.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  Adam's  age,  Cain  and  his  sister 
Calmana  were  born.  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  Adam's  age,  Abel 
and  his.  sister  Delbora  were  born.  'And  when  Adam  had  lived 
an  hundred  and  thirty  years  he  begat  Seth,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  computation,  as  we  read  in  the  Polychronicon. 


THE  GENEALOGY  OF  NOAH  TO  ADAM. 

Noah  was  the  son  of  Lamech,  son  of  Mathusalem,  son  of 
Enoch,  son  of  Jareth,  son  of  Malaleel,  son  of  Cainan,  son  of  Enos, 
son  of  Seth,  son  of  Adam.  All  those  that  survived  the  deluge 
were  descended  from  Seth,  for  the  whole  race  of  Cain  was 
drowned  beneath  the  Flood.  The  length  of  time  from  Adam  to 
the  Flood  was,  according  to  the  Hebrews,  1656  years,  whereupou 
the  bard  has  left  us  the  following  distich : 

"  The  first  period  of  pleasing  life, 
From  Adam  to  the  deluge, 
Was  six  years  and  fifty  clearly  told 
Above  six  hundred  and  a  thousand." 

Another  antiquary  thus  agrees  with  the  same  computation: 

"  Six  years  and*  fifty  and  six  hundred,  as  I  count  it, 
And  one  thousand,  I  reckon  from  Adam  to  the  Flood." 

A  third  records  the  fact  in  these  terms : 

"  There  were  sixteen  centuries  in  full, 
Added  to  fifty  years  and  six 
(What  I  recount  I  know  without  error) 
From  the  world's  beginning  to  the  flood." 

Here  follow  the  ages  of  all  the  men  from  whom  Koah  sprang, 
in  the  direct  line.  Adam  lived  930  years,  Seth  912,  Enos  905, 
Cainan  910,  Malaleel  895,  Jareth  962,  Enoch  365,  Mathusalem 
969,  Lamech  777,  Noah  950. 

[104] 
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When  God  saw  that  the  posterity  of  Seth  had  transgressed  his 
will  (for  he  had  commanded  to  make  no  alliances  or  marriages 
with  the  race  of  the  impious  Cain,  and  they  observed  not  that 
command),  he  sent  the  Deluge  to  drown  all  mankind,  except 
Noah  and  his  wife,  Cova,  and  his  three  sons,  Shem,  Cham,  and 
Japhet,  and  their  three  wives,  011a,  Olliva,  and  011ivana,_  because 
Noah  had  not  mixed  with  the  seed  of  Cain,  and  was  a  righteous 
man. 

When  the  Deluge  had  dried  from  off  the  earth,  Noah  appor- 
tioned the  three  divisions  of  the  v/orld  between  his  three  sons,  as 
the  poet  says : 

"  In  Asia  Shem  fixed  his  seat, 
Cham  and  his  children  dwelt  in  Afric, 
The  noble  Japhet  and  his  sons 
Were  they  that  dwelt  m  Europe." 

Shem  had  seven-and-twenty  sons,  amongst  whom  were  Ar- 
phaxad.  Ash  ur  and  Persius,  ana  from  his  seed  came  the  Hebrews. 
Cham  had  thirty  sons ;  of  them  were  Cush  and  Canaan.  Japhet 
had  sixteen,  amongst  whom  were  Gomer  and  Magog,  as  the  bard 
records : 

"  Thirty  sons  of  famous  deeds  ^ 
Sprang  from  Cham  Mac  Noah, 
Seven-and-twenty  sprang  from  Shem 
'And  fifteen  from  Japhet." 

Many  of  the  nations  of  northern  Asia  are  sprung  from  Japhet, 
and  from  him  are  descended  all  the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

The  Scythians  are  of  the  race  of  Magog  son  of  Japhet,  and  • 
especially  those  nations  that  colonized  Ireland  after  the  Flood, 
previous  to  the  sons  of  Miledh,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  THE  INVASION'S  OF  lEELAND  BEFORE  THE  FLOOD.^ 
First  Legend, 

.  Some  of  our  Shenachies  say  that  three  daughters  of  the  wicked 
Cain  Avere  the  first  that  dwelt  in  Ireland.    In  testimony  of  this, 

^  The  stories  of  the  invasions  of  Ire-  the  Pagan  traditions  of  Ireland  were 
land  before  the  Flood,  are,  possibly,  subjected  to  expurgation,  as  we  shall  see 
remnants  of  Druidic  Mythology, adapted  hereafter.  They  may  also  be  pure  inven- 
to  suit  their  own  ideas  of  Revealed  His-  tions  of  later  times.  But,  as  we,  at  pres- 
tory,  by  our  converted  antiquaries,  when  ent,  know  almost  nothing  of  the  amount 
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we  liave  tlie  following  "  rann,"  or  distich,  whicli  occurs  in  tlie 
poem  which  begins,  "I  found  in  the  Psalter  of  Cashel,"  &c. 

"  Three  fair  daughters  of  Cain, 
With  Seth  the  son  of  Adam, 
Were  they  that  first  saw  Banba ; 
I  here  recount  their  adventure." 

The  Book  of  Drom-Snechta^  tells  us  that  Banba  was  the  name 
of  the  first  of  these  women,  Avho  took  possession  of  Ireland  before 
the  Flood,  and  that  it  is  from  her  the  island  has  received  its  name 
of  Banba.  There  came  over  in  all  fifty  Avomen  and  three  men. 
One  of  these  men  was  named  Ladra,  and  from  him  Ard-Ladran^ 
has  its  name.  These  people  lived  forty  years  in  the  country, 
until  a  plague  came  upon  them,  whereupon  they  all  died  in  one 
week.  From  that  time,  Ireland  remained  without  a  single  human 
being  to  inhabit  it,  until  the  Deluge  came. 

Second  Legend,  ^ 

Others  will  have  it  that  Ireland  was  first  discovered  by  three 
fishermen,  who  had  been  driven  thither  by  a  storm,  from  off  the 
coast  of  Spain.  Being  pleased  with  the  island,  these  men  went 
home  for  their  wi^s,  but,  on  their  return  to  their  discovered 
land,  the  Deluge  came  upon  them  at  Tuath-Inl^er,^  and  they  were 
all  drowned.  Their  names,  as  handed  down  by  a  poet  in  the 
following  rann^  were  Capa,  Laighni  {Loinie\  and  Luasad ; 

"  Capa,  Laighni  and  generous  Luasad 
•  Came  hither  one  year  before  the  flood  ; 

Of  the  Island  of  Banba  of  fair  women 
With  hardihood  they  took  .possession." 


Third  Legend, 


Another  account  will  have  that  Kesair  (Oassir),  daughter  of 
Bith^  {Bih)j  a  son  of  Noah,  was  the  person  that  arrived  in  Ire- 


of  knowledge  anciently  possessed  by  the 
nations  called  Celtic,  except  through 
Irish  tradition,  it  would  be  just  as  rash 
to  scout  these  and  similar  tales  alto- 
gether, as  forgeries  of  the  Christian 
bards,  as  it  would  be  to  build  any  theory 
upon  them.  Until  all  the  documents  and 
tales  that  relate  to  Pagan  Ireland  be 
published,  and  critically  annoted,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  form  any  decided 
opinion  with  regard  to  them. 

^  Drom-Snechta,  i.  e.  Snowy  Hill. 

"  Ard-Ladran,  i.  e.  the  Height  of 


Ladra  or  Ladhra  {Lara,  and  Loira)^ 
is  supposed  to  be  Ardamine,  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  county  of  Wexford, 
where  a  curious  moat  still  exists  :  see 
0' Donovan's  note,  p.  3,  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters. 

*  Tua  th-Inbher,  (Thooih-inver,)  i.  e. 
North  Harbor.  The  editor  has  not 
been  able  to  fix  its  position. 

*  Bith,  gen.  Bctha,  means  life,  ic 
modern  Gaelic.  This  name  occurs 
several  times  in  our  primeval  legends. 
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land  before  tlie  Flood.  Upon  this  event,  a  poet  has  sung  the 
following  raiin : 

"  Kesair,  daughter  of  Bith  the  long-lived, 
Fosterling  of  Saball,  son  of  Ninuall ,6 
Was  the  tirst  brave  woman  that  steered 
To  the  Isle  of  ^auba  before  the  Deluge." 

K  it  be  desirable  to  know,  what  brought  her  to  Ireland,  the 
following  was  the  reason  of  her  coming: — Bith  had  sent  to  Noah 
to  demand  a  place  in  the  Ark  for  himself  and  his  daughter  Ke- 
sair, in  order  that  they  might  be  saved  from  the  Deluge,  but 
Noah  denied  him  his  request.  Upon  this  Bith,  Ladra,  Fintann 
and  Kesair  took  counsel  together  as  to  the  measures  they  should 
adopt;  "Take  ye  my  advice,"  said  Kesair,  "We  shall,"  said  they; 
*'  Then  make  ye  application  to  an  idol'  and  forsake  the  God  of 
Noah."  Upon  this,  they  betook  themselves  to  an  idol,  who  ad- 
vised them  to  build  a  ship,  but  he  could  not  tell  them  the  time, 
at  which  the  Deluge  was  to  come  on.  They  then  fitted  out  a 
ship  and  put  to  sea.  The  persons  that  went  on  board  were  Bith, 
Ladra,  Fintann,  Kesair,  Barran  and  Balba,  {Balva).  They 
were  at  sea  for  seven  years  and  a  quarter,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  put  into  harbor  at  Dun-nam-barc,  in  the  territory  of 
Corca-Duibni,^  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  moon,  as  the  bard 
recounts : 

"  And  where  they  made  their  landing 
Was  at  Dun-nam-barc, — that  female  band — 
At  Cul-Kesrach^  in  the  district  ot  Carn, 
On  the  fifteenth,  on  the  day  of  Satharn.'" 


Kesair  landed  in  Ireland  forty  days  before  the  deluge,  as  the 
bard  thus  sings : 

"  Twice  twenty  days  before  the  Flood, 
Came  Kesair  into  Eri, 

With  Fintann,  Bith,  and  Ladra  from  the  sea, 
And  fifty  beauteous  damsels." 


•  Ninuall.  We  shall  see  this  name 
occurring  again,  when  we  come  to  treat 
of  the  early  genealogy  of  the  Gaels. 

In  the  original,  Laimh-Dhia,  pr. 
lauiv-yeea,  i.  e.  a  hand-god  or  god  made 
with  hands. 

®  Dr.  0 'Donovan  thinks  that  Corca- 
Duibhni  is  an  error  of  the  transcriber 
for  Corca-Luighe,  and  that  the  place 
here  meant  is  Dunamark,  in  the  parish 
of  Kilcomoge,  barony  of  Bantry,  and 
county  of  Cork :  see  note  p.  3,  Annals 


of  the  Four  Masters.  Corca-Duibni  is 
now  called  Corcaguiny,  a  barony  in  the 
county  of  Kerry.  Corca-Luighe  [Looee) 
comprised  the  west  of  the  county  of 
Cork. 

*  Cul-Chesrach,  i.  e.  the  hill  or  ridge 
of  Cesair  or  Kesair.  O'Flaherty  imag- 
ines this  to  be  a  Coolcasragh,  that  lies 
near  Knockmea,  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

Dia  Sathairn,  [Dea  Sahirn,)  i.  e., 
the  day  of  Saturn,  is  the  L-ish  name  of 
Saturday. 
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Another  bard  agrees  with,  the  above,  in  the  following  rann — 

"  Kesair  came  from  the  East, 
Daughter  of  Bith  was  she, 
With  her  fifty  damsels 
And  with  her  three  men." 

Ard-Ladran  is  called  after  Ladra.  He  was  the  first  man  that 
^^died  in  Ireland,  according  to  those  who  say  that  no  people  dwelt 
in  Ireland  before  the  Flood,  but  Kesair  and  those  that  came  with 
her.  Sliabh-Betha"  is  called  after  Bith ;  and,  from  Fintann"  is 
called  Fert-Fintainn  in  Tipperary,  near  Loch-Deirg-Deirc.^* 
From  Kesair  is  called  Carn  Kesrach^^  in  Connacht.  From  Dun- 
nam-barc  they  proceeded  to  the  Meeting  of  the  Three  Waters, 
where  the  Si  air,  Feoir,^^  and  Berba'*  join  their  streams.  There 
they  divided  the  fifty  damsels  between  them.  Fintann  took  Kesair 
a]^Ld  seventeen  women  for  his  share ;  Bith  took  Barran  and  seven- 
teen more,  and  Ladra  took  Balba  with  sixteen  others,  and  brought 
them  with  him  to  Ard-Ladran,  where  he  died.  Upon  this  Balba 
and  her  sixteen  women  returned  to  Kesair,  who  informed  Bith  of 
the  matter,  whereupon  Bith  came  to  Fintann,  and  they  again  di- 
vided the  sixteen  women  in  equal  portions  between  them.  Bith 
took  his  own  share  to  Sliabh-Betha  and  there  he  shortly  died. 
Bith's  women  then  came  to  Fintann,  but  the  latter,  however,  fled 
before  them  out  of  Leinster.  Upon  this  Kesair,  with  the  ^^■hole 
band  of  the  women,  retired  to  Cuil-Kesrach,  in  Connaught,  and  she 
broke  her  heart  through  grief  for  the  flight  of  her  husband  and  the 
deaths  of  her  father  and  brother.  This  happened  but  six  days 
before  the  Deluge.  As  a  record  of  this,  the  bard  has  left  us  the 
following  rann — 

"  And  such,  when  their  hour  was  fnll, 
Were  their  deaths  after  their  wanderings — 
There  was  but  one  single  week 
Thence  unto  the  forty  days." 

The  reader  must  observe  that  I  do  not  give  down  this  occu- 
pation or  invasion  by  Kesair,  as  true  history,  nor  do  I  so  give 
,down  either  of  the  other  occupations,  spoken  of  above.  I  have 
recounted  them  here,  merely  because  I  found  them  mentioned  in 

"  Literally  "  the  first  dead  man  of  i.  e.  The  Carn  of  Cesar  or  Kesair. 

Eri."  The  Leabhar  Gabhala  [Leour  Gavaula) 

"  Sliahh  Betha.    It  is  now  called  of  the  0' Clerics  places  this  upon  the 

Slieve-Beagh,  and  lies  on  the  confines  banks  of  the  river  Boyle, 
of  Leitrim  and  Fermanagh. — O'D.  ^  "  ^  Pronounced  Shooir,  Feore,  and 

i.  e.,  Fintan's  grave.    It  lies  near  Berva  or  Barroo.    These  rivers  are 

Loch  Derg,  an  expansion  of  the  Shan-  now  called  the  Suir,  Nore  and  Bar- 

non  between  Killaloe  and  Portumna.  row.  They  meet  a  little  below  Water- 

"  Now  "  Lough  l)erg"  ford. 
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ancient  books ;  and,  moreover,  I  cannot  conceive  liow  onr  anti- 
quaries could  have  obtained  those  accounts  of  persons  that  arrived 
in  Ireland  before  the  Flood,  if  it  were  not  from  those  serial  demons 
who  were  their  fairj  followers^^  in  Pagan  times,  or,  unless  they 
had  found  them  engraved^^  upon  some  rocks,  that  remained  after 
the  Flood  had  subsided.  For,  it  is  not  to  be  asserted  that  the  Fin- 
tann  or  Fintan^^  who  lived  after  the  Flood  was  the  same  person  that 
lived  before  it,  because  to  saj  so  w^ould  be  contradictory  to  the 
Scriptures,  w^hich  tell  us  that  all  mankind  perished  in  the  Del- 
uge, with  the  exception  of  the  eight  persons  who  were  saved  in 
the  Ark ;  and  among  these  we  know  that  Fintann  was  not.  The 
evidence,  then,  of  those  antiquaries  who  maintain  that  Fintann 
lived  through  the  Deluge,  is  false.  These  writers  say  that  four 
persons  remained  alive,  during  that  time,  at  the  four  opposite 
points  of  the  world,  namely,  Fintann,  Feron,^  Fors^  and  An- 
doid.^  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  this  opinion  is  not 
entertained  by  our  best  historians.  For  which  reason,  a  certain 
author  has  inserted  the  following  lay  in  our  history,  in  order  to 
shov/  that  it  does  not  accord  with  the  truth  of  revealed  faith  to 
say  that  either  Fintann  or  any  of  the  other  three  just  mentioned, 
could  have  lived  after  the  pouring  forth  of  the  Flood : 

• 

"  The  names  of  the  four  vfho  practiced  justice, 
And  whom  God  saved  beneath  the  Flood, 
Are  Fintann,  Fcron,  Fors,  the  mild  and  just, 
And  Andoid,  son  of  Ethor. 

"^^  Fairy  Folloivers.  In  the  original  in  the  ieaMar-na-/?- l7'/(?An,  in  the  libra- 
"  Lenanaibh  Sidhe."  The  Lenan  Sidhe  ry  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  this 
[Lenaun  Shee)  was  a  species  of  su-  Fintan  survived  the  Deluge,  and  lived 
pernatural  being,  supposed  to  be  at-  till  the  reign  of  Dermot,  son  of  Fergus 
tached  to  the  ancient  Celtic  chieftains,  Ceirbheoil,  having,  during  this  period, 
and  to  other  distinguished  characters  undergone  various  transmigrations ; 
of  Irish  story.  Many  of  the  Irish  war-  from  which  OTlaherty  infers  that  the 
riors  were  fabled  to  have  had  lovers  Irish  held  the  doctrine  of  Meicmpsy- 
amongst  the  fair  daughters  of  this  aerial  chosis."  This  Fintan  is  still  remembered 
race.  The  modern  Benshee,  still  sup-  in  the  traditions  of  the  country  as  the 
posed  to  be  attached  to  certain  old  Irish  Methusalem  of  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  be- 
families  of  noble  origin,  is  a  remnant  lieved  in  Connaught  that  he  was  a  saint, 
of  this  wild  and  poetic  superstition,  and  that  he  was  buried  at  a  locality 
The  aerial  mistress  •  of  some  warrior,  called  Kilfintany,  in  the  south  of  the 
long  gone  beyond  her  solicitude,  con-  parish  of  Kilcommon,  barony  of  Erri- 
tinues  to  renew  the  dirge  of  her  departed  sand,  county  of  Mayo.  Dr.  Hanmer  as- 
lover,.  at  the  approaching  deaths  of  his  serts  that  tte  fable  gave  rise  to  a  pro- 
descendants,  verb  common  in  Ireland  in  his  own 

2"  This  opinion  had  been  first  sur-  time,  "  If  1  had  lived  Fmtan's  years  I 

mised  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  could  say  much.  " 

Dr.  0 'Donovan  gives  the  following  22  23  24  Feron,  Fors,  Andoid.  Of 

note  upon  Fintan,  in  his  translation  of  those  personages,  the  editor  has  found 

the  Annals  of  the  Four  Jktasters,  vol.  1.  no  further  information  than  is  given 

According  to  a  wild  legend  preserved  above. 
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Forsjlic  sot  apart  in  the  Eastern  clime, 
Fcron  was  proservcd  in  the  cold  North, 
Fiiitimn  lay  safe  near  the  setting  sun, 
And  Andoid  in  the  South. 

Thoug-h  Shanacliies  count  up  these, 
Yet  the  sacred  Canons  hold  that  none. 
But  Noah  and  his  sons,  with  him  in  the  ark, 
And  the  wives  ol"  these,  got  safety  for  their  lives." 

Hence,  we  arc  not  to  infer  that  either  Fintann,  or  the  otlier 
three  we  have  named,  lived  through  the  Deluge  and  after  it. 
Yet  if  any  historian,  in  sujiport  of  these  falsehoods,  should  assert 
that  Fintann  and  those  others  were  really  drowned  in  the  Del- 
uge, but  that  God  restored  him  to  life  again,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  history  and  the  experiences  of  these  ancients,  not  only  to  the 
time  of  St.  Patrick,  but  to  that  of  St.  Finnen^^  of  Magh-Bili,^^ 
I  cannot  conceive  how  an  event  so  miraculous  could  be  unknown 
to  all  Europe;  for,  in  the  time. of  Finnen,  and  often  since,  num- 
bers of  distinguilised  divines  and  philosopliers,  and  other  learned 
persons,  were  continually  going  to  tlie  most  famous  countries  of 
Europe  to  instruct  both  the  clergy  and  the  people,  and  to  -teach 
in  the  universities.  It  is  absurd,  then,  to  suppose  that  none  of 
their  disciples  would  have  left  us  any  notice  or  mention  of  Fintann, 
when  we  liave  still  extant  so  many  of  their  writings  upon  other 
subjects.  Besides,  I  do  not  find  mention  of  this  Fintann  in  any 
of  the  Chief  Books,  whose  authority  is  undoubted ;  hence,  I 
'Conclude  that  the  whole  story  of  his  surviving  the  Deluge  is  but 
a  romantic  fiction. 

I  do  not,  however,  insist  that  there  might  not  have  existed,  at 
the  time  of  St.  Patrick's  coming  into  Ireland,  some  very  old  and 
venerable  man,  who  had  lived  through  many  centuries  before 
that  time,  and  tliat  this  man  gave  that  apostle  an  account  both 
of  everything  he  remembered  himself,  and  of  all  the  traditions 

Finnhi.  The  name  of  this  saint  is  holy  city,  full  of  wisdom  and  virtue, 
otherwise  written  Fiiidian,  Finnian. Fin-  According  to  the  writer  of  his  life,  he 
Ilia  and  Findianus.  "  lie  was  son  of  Fin-  obtained  the  name  of  Finnen  the  Wise, 
tan  son  of  Finloch  of  the  Clanna  Kud-  He  died  on  the  12th  of  December,  in 
raighe  (or  Jrians)  of  Ulster.  He  was  a  A. I).  552,  or  according  to  others  in 
philosopher  and  an  eminent  divine,  who  biui,  and  was  buried  in  liis  own  church  at 
first  founded  the  college  of  Clonard  in  Clonard."  Thus  Dr.  0 'J  )onovan  states 
Meath,  near  the  Boyne,where  there  were  in  his  Notes  on  the  Four  Masters,  and 
one  hundred  bishops,  and  where,  with  adds  that  St.Finnen's  festival  is  set  down 
great  care  and  labor,he  instructed  many  at  the  12th  of  December,  in  the  O'Cler- 
celebrated  saints,  among  whom  were  the  ies'  Calendar  and  in  the  "Feiliri"  or 
two  Kiarans,  the  two  lirendans,  the  two  Festiology  of  Aengus. 
Columbs,  viz.,  Columbkille  and  Columb  Mao-k-Bili  {Moij-VilU)  now  Mo- 
Mac  Crimhthainn,  Lasserian  the  son  ville.  This  church  stood  a  short  way 
of  Nadfraecli,  Canice,  Mobheus,  Ko-  from  the  head  of  Strangford  Lough, 
danus,  and  many  others  not  here  enumo-  about  a  mile  north-east  from  Newtown 
rated,    liis  school  was  iu  quality  a  ards. 
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he  had  received  from  his  ancestors  concerning  the  past  ages.  I 
do  think,  that  there  was  sonie  such  kind  of  personage  in  thoso 
times,  and  that  it  is  he  that  is  called  Tuan,^*  son  of  Carell,  by 
some  liistoric  writers,  and,  according  to  others,  lioanns,  i.  e. 
Caeilti,  son  of  llonan,  who  had  lived  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  and  who  related  miwy  ancient  traditions  to  St.  Patrick. 
Now,  it  is  this  Caeilti  that  should  properly  be  styled  lioanus  or 
Ronanus;  for  we  do  not  fmd  in  any  book  on  Irish  history,  that  Fin* 
tann  was  ever  called  by  either  of  these  names.  Nevertheless,  Cam- 
brensis  calls  him  lioanus,  along  with  all  the  other  misrepresenta- 
tions contained  in  his  lying  history.  As  this  author  wrote  the 
name  Jtoanus  in  his  Chronicle,  in  place  of  Itonavus^  so  every 
English  wiiter,  who  has  treated  of  Ireland  since  liis  time,  has 
written  Eoanus  as  one  of  the  names  of  Fintann,  in  imitation  of 
Cambrensis.  As  these  men  have  had  no  authority  for  their  false 
histories  of  Ireland,  other  than  Cambrensis,  they  have  looked  upon 
the  man  as  the  guide-bull  of  their  herd,  and  followed  blindly  in 
his  track  ever  since.  It  is  also  more  reasonable  to  consider,  that 
Caeilti  was  the  person  calh^l  Konanns,  because  some  old  authors 
enumerate  atnongst  the  writings  of  St.  Patrick  a  work  entitled 
Ilviloria  lliJxirnm  ex  Roano  sive  Ronano^''  i.  e.  "A  History  of 
Ireland  from  Koanus  or  Ronanus."  We  know  that  it  is  the  sir- 
name  of  the  author  that  is  usually  prefixed  to  a  work,  as  is  evident 
to  every  person  that  is  in  the  habit  of  reading  books. 

It  is  not  true  of  llanmer  to  assert  in  his  Chronicle,  that  the 
Irish  hold  these  stories  of  Fintann,  whom  he  also  calls  Roanus, 
in  high  estimation — those  tales  which  say  that  this  person  had 
been  submerged  beneatli  the  Flood,  and  that  he  lived  after  it  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years — that  he  at  length  met  with  St. 
Patrick,  from  whom  he  received  baptism,  and  to  whom  he  revealed 
many  Imcient  events — that  he  died  about  one  year  after  the  saint's 
arrival,  and  that  he  was  buried  in  Loch-Ribh  {Lough- Rej^)^  in 
Ormond,  where,  he  says,  there  is  a  church  dedicated  to  him  by 
his  own  name ;  and,  he  finally  asserts,  that  his  name  is  to  be 
found  , amongst  those  of  the  Irish  saints.  But  it  is  evident  to  us, 
that  no  historian  ever  spoke  of,  much  less  committed  to  writing, 
any  such  story  as  what  llanmer  recounts ;  for  he  confounds  the 
traditions  related  of  three  distinct  persons  in  this  narration  of  his, 
namely,,  of  Fintann,  called  Roanus  by  Cambrefisis;  of  Caeilti^ 

^  Tuan  was  fabled  to  have  been  evidently  some  lioly  and  venerable  sage, 

once  the  nephew  of  l*artliolan  by  his  and  some  hold  him  to  have  been  a  saint, 

brother  Starn,  and,havin{^  gone  through  and  to  liave  been  buried  at  Tamlilact,  a 

various  metamorphoses,  to  have  been  parish  church  in  the  district  of  Moghdorn 

again  restored  to  the  human  form,  in  or  Mourne,  and  county  of  Down,  where 

the  guise  of  the  son  of  Carell,  king  of  his  name  was  long  held  in  veneration. 
Uladh,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the      "^^  Caeilti.  This  was  the  foster-son  and 

fourth  century.  Tuan,  son  of  Carcll,wa3  favorite  of  the  famous  Irish  warrior,Finn 
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Mac  Eonain,  who  was  baptized  by  St.  Patrick,  and  who  told  the 
saint  many  traditions ;  and  of  St.  Euadan,^^  (now  pironou  n  ced  Euan,) 
to  whom  was  dedicated  the  church  of  Lothra  (Lohm),  near 
Loch-Derg-Derc,  or  Lough-Derg,  and  not  near  Loch-Eibh,  as 
Hanmer  states.  But  I  shall  lose  no  more  time  in  tracing  up  the 
falsehoods  of  Hanmer,  or  of  his  authorities.  Finalty,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  was  by  mistake  that  Cambrensis  Avrote  the  word 
Eoanus,  rather  than  Eonanus  or  Eonan;  and  that  thus  the  word 
has  remained  without  correction  by  his  followers  down  to  the 
present  day. 


Mac  Comhal,  whom  MacPherson  calls 
Fingal.  Some  poems  exist  pm^porting 
to  be  dialogues  between  Caeiiti  and  St. 
Patrick,  in  which  are  given  many  curi- 
ous anecdotes  of  the  ancient  state  of 
the  country,  its  inhabitants  and  their 
social  habits.  Of  this  character,  also, 
are  the  celebrated  poems  of  Oisin  or 
Ossian,  the  son  of  Finn,  and  friend  of 
Caeiiti,  so  distorted  by  MacPherson. 
The  battle  of  Gabra  or  Gaura,  where 
the  Fenians  were  nearly  all  slain,  was 
fought  about  A.D.  296,  at  which  time 
both  Oisin  and  Caeiiti  must  have  been 
very  old  men. — O'D. 

O'Halloran  says,  in  his  history,  that  it 
is  recorded  in  the  Psalter  of  Cashel, 
that  the  druid  Modaruith,lord  of  the  ter^ 
ritory  of  Fermaighe  Feni,now  the  baro- 
nies of  Fermoy  and  Condons,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  boasted  to  Fiacadh  Mul- 
lethan,  king  of  Leth-Mogha,  A.D.  260, 
that  he  remembered  the  reigns  of  nine- 
teen kings  of  Ireland. 

The  occurrence  of  such  exagger- 
ations, as  those  here  noticed  by  the 
honest  Dr.  Keating,  and  other  similar 
and  less  poetic  ones,  with  which  he 
afterwards,  with  too  rigid  and  indiscri- 
minate regard  for  what  he  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  Shanachies,  should  not 


induce  a  thinking  mind  to  reject  the 
more  ancient  Irish  tradition  as  fabulous 
in  the  main  facts  it  hands  down.  Our 
ancient  history  would,  in  truth,  have  a 
much  more  suspicious  appearance  with- 
out them.  They  are,  perhaps,  remnants 
of  the  early  superstitions  of  the  heathen 
ancestors  of  the  Irish  nation,  modified 
so  as  to  be  less  repugnant  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  Christianity. 

St.  Ruadan,  of  Lothair  (Lchir) 
or  Ruadhan  Lothra.  This  was  the  St. 
Ruadhan  who  laid  the  famous  curse 
upon  Tara  in  the  reign  of  Diarmaid, 
son  of  Fergus  Kerbeo],  or  Dcrmod,  son 
of  Carrt)tl.  After  Diarmaid,  wbo  died 
A.D.  565,  there  reigned  no  king  at 
Tara.  A  bard  has  recorded  the  circum- 
stance in  a  rann,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation  : — 

"  From  the  reign  of  brown  Diarmaid, 

Son  of  Fergiis,  eon  of  Kerbeol, 

From  Kuadan's  judgment  on  Lis  house, 

There  reigned  no  king  In  Temhair." 

St.  Euadan  was  abbot  of  Lohra,  in 
the  barony  of  Ormond  and  county  of 
Tipperary.  From  these  and  similar 
tales,  some  antiquarians  have  asserted 
that  the  Druids  believed  in  the  Me- 
tempsychosis, or  Transmigration  of 
Seals. 


I 


CHAPTER  YI. 


SECTION  I. — OF  THE  FIRST  COLONIZATION^  OF  IRELAND  AJTER 

THE  DELUGE. 

The  first  possession  taken  of  Ireland  after  the  Deluge,  as  given 
by  some  of  our  antiquarians,  and  as  we  read  it  in  the  duan  or 
poem  that  begins  thus,  "  I  found  in  the  Psalter  of  Cashel,"  I  do 
not  consider  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  colonization,  because  no 
stay  was  made  in  the  island.  The  poem  recounts  the  fact  aa 
•  follows: 

"  Adna,  son  of  Bitha  the  wise, 
A  warrior  sent  by  Nin  MacPeil,' 

First  came  our  Eri  to  explore  * 
And  pull*  the  grass  of  Fidh-Inis. 

Some  of  this  grass  he  bore  away, 
And  homeward  went  to  tell  his  tale. 
This  was  the  conquest,  full,  complete, 
Of  shortest  spell  that  Eri  knew." 

This  messenger  is  said  to  have  landed  in  Ireland  abotit  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  Flood ;  but  as  he  made  no  stay 
in  the  country,  I  do  not  deem  that  his  expedition  ought  to  be 
considered  an  invasion  or  occupation.    Therefore,  I  am  of  opinion 


1  The  Gaelic  word  "  Gabhail"  (ga- 
vau'il),  literally  means  a  taking  pos- 
session of  or  seizing ;  hence  it  comes  to 
signify  a  conquest,  &c. 

2  Kesair's  father  was  also  called 
Bith. 

'  i.  e.  Ninus,  son  of  Belus.  Belus, 
by  some  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Nimrod,  was  the  founder  of  the  Assy- 
rian empire  (the  first  empire  known), 
about  2233  years  before  Christ,  and 
immediately  after  the  dispersion  of 
mankind  from  before  Babel,  which  took 
place  about  114  years  after  the  Deluge. 
Ninus  extended  his  empire  over  the 
whole  of  Western  Asia,  and,  perhaps, 
over  a  great  part  of  Europe.   He  was 


the  husband  of  the  famous  heroine  queen 
Semiramis,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne,  and  continued  his  conquests. 
The  empire  founded  by  Belus  flourished 
for  over  a  thousand  years.  The  pagan 
Irish  worshipped  the  sun  under  the 
name  of  Bel  or  Belus.  Hence  comes 
Beltaini,  interpreted  Teini  Bheil,  or 
Bel's  fire,  the  Irish  name  of  the  month 
of  May.  Belus  was  also  worshipped  as 
a  god  by  the  Phoenicians,  Babylonians, 
Greeks,  &c. 

*  The  custom  of  pulling  a  tuft  of 
grass,  or  carrying  away  a  portion  of 
the  soil,  is  still  one  of  the  usages  ob- 
served in  taking  possession  of  lands 
and  tenements  in  Ireland. 
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that  tlie  invasion  by  Partliolan,  may  be  more  appropriately  termed 
the  first  colonization  after  the  Deluge. 

SECTION  II. — THE  INVASION  OF  PARTHOLAN^,  HERE.    A.  M.  1978. 

Ireland  remained  desert  for  three  hundred  years  after  the 
Flood,  when  Partholan,  son  of  Sera,  son  of  Sru,  son  of  Esru,  son 
of  Framant,  son  of  Fathacta,  son  of  Magog,  son  of  Japhet,  came 
and  took  possession  of  it,  as  a  bard  has  handed  down : 

After  the  Flood  three  hundred  years, 

(A  tale  most  true  I  tell  you) 

All  virgin  Eri  desert  lay, 

Till,  came  the  noble  Partholan." 

From  this  reckoning,  I  think  it  was  in  the  two-and-twentieth 
year  before  the  birth  of  Abraham,  that  Partholan  arrived  in  Ire- 
land ;  that  is,  in  the  year  of  the  world  1978,  as  a^  bard  again  tells 
us  in  the  following  verse : 

"  There  were  eight-and-seventy,  clearly  told, 
One  thousand  and  nine  hundred  years, 
From  the  days  of  Adam,  virtuous  and  fair, 
To  the  birth  of  Abraham,  our  father." 

It  is  impossible  that  the  opinion  of  those  who  say,  that  Partho- 
lan landed  in  Ireland,  one  thousand  years  after  the  Deluge,  can  be 
correct,  while  they  allow  that  he  arrived  in  the  island  in  the  time 
of  Abraham ;  and,  when  we  find  that  Abraham  was  but  the 
eighth  in  descent  from  Shem,  son  of  Noah,  counting  Shem  him- 
self amongst  the  number.  For  it  is  very  improbable,  that  there 
should  have  been  no  more  than  seven  generations,  in  more  than 
a  thousand  years  after  the  Deluge:  hence,  I  deem  the  first 
opinion  truer  than  the  latter.  For  which  reason,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  time  of  Partholan's  arrival  was  about  three  hun- 
dred years  after  the  Deluge.^ 

We  find  that  Partholan  had  set  out  from  Migdonia,'  or  the 

*  The  modern  Irish  pronounce  this  Partholan's  invasion,  or  278  years 
name  Fawrholone.  after  the  Flood. 

*  Keating,  in  his  chronology,  follows  ^  Migdonia  was  a  maritime  country 
the  Hebrew  computation,  which  makes  of  ancient  Macedonia,  now  part  of  Tur- 
but  1656  years  to  have  elapsed  from  key  in  Europe.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell 
the  Creation  to  the  Flood.  In  this  he  what  country  is  here  concealed  under 
follows  the  annals  of  Clonmacnoise,  and  this  Latinized  form  of  Greig  Medhbnach 
several  Irish  historical  poems.  The  {Graig  Maydnagh).  It  may  simply 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  taking  mean  "  central,"  or  "  middle  Greece,"  or 
the  Deluge  to  have  happened  A.M.  it  may  mean  "  Maeonian  Greece."  It 
2242,  make  A.M.  2520  the  date  of  is  not  now  easy  even  to  tell  the  exact 
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Middle  of  Greece,  steering  his  course  tlirougli  tlie  Mediterranean 
Sea;®  that  he  sailed  towards  Sicily,  and  then,  having  left  Spain 
■upon  his  right,  that  he  at  length  reached  Ireland.  He  had  been 
two  months  and  a  half  on  sea  before  he  got  into  port  at  Inber- 
Skeni,^  in  the  west  of  Munster,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month  of  May,  as  the  bard  records : 

"  On  the  fourteenth  day,  on  the  day  of  Mars,^' 
Their  gallant  ships  they  safely  moored 
In  the  clear  blue  waves  of  our  fair  land, 
In  the  harbor  of  Skeni  of  brightest  shields." 

The  crew,  that  landed  with  Partholan  in  Irelandj  was  composed 
of  his  wife,  Delgnaid,  and  his  three  sons,  Kudraide,  Slangi,  and 
Laiglinni,  with  the  wives^^  of  the  latter;  and  these  were  accom- 
panied by  one  thousand  warriors.  It  is  so  that  Nennius  relates 
the  event,  and  thus  we  read  it  in  the  Psalter  of  Cashel. 

The  place  where  Partholan  fixed  his  dwelling,  was  at  Inis- 
Saimer,^^  near  Erni,  a  place  which  was  so  called  from  Saimer,  the 
name  of  a  houmd  that  belonged  to  Partholan,  who  killed  it  in  a 
fit  of  jealousy  towards  his  wife  Delgnaid,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
an  illicit  intrigue  with  one  of  her  own  slaves,  whose  name  was 
Todga.  When  Partholan  had  rebuked  her  for  this  evil  deed,  the 
lady,  instead  of  striving  to  appease  him,  insisted  that  her  angry 
lord  deserved  more  blame  himself  for  the  disgraceful  act  than  she 
did.  "Think  you,  Partholan,"  said  she,  "that  one  may  leave 
honey  near  a  woman,  or  sweet  milk  near  a  child,  or  food  near  a 
generous  man,  or  fleshmeat  near  a  cat,  or  tools  and  instruments 
near  a  mechanic,  or  man  and  woman  in  a  desert  place,  and  that 
they  will  each  keep  clear  of  the  other?"  Here  follow  the  words 
of  the  lay  that  records  the  fact : 

"  Choice  honey  near  a  woman  leave ;  leave  sweet  milk  near  a  boy  ; 
To  generous  heart  leave  food  in  trust ;  trust  flesh  meat  to  a  cat ; 
Shut  up  the  cunning  artisan  in  shop  with  store  of  tools  ; 
Or  leave  a  young  pair  all  alone,  and  deem  you  run  no  risks." 

countries,  the  Gaels  vaguely  compre-  The  Tuscans  or  Etrurians  were  styled 

hended  under  the  terra  Greig.    Par-  "  M^eonidae,"  i.  e.  Masonians. 

tholau  was  possibly  of  the  race  of  those  ^  The  inver  or  estuary  of  Skeni,  now 

early  colonizers, whom  the  West  of  Asia  the  bay  of  Kenmare,  al.  Inbher  Sceine, 

sent  forth  in  the  heroic  ages,  and  who,  [Inver- Scamie). 

perhaps,  first  disseminated  letters,  and  The  Day  of  Mars,  in  Irish,  "  Dia 

commerce,  and  agriculture  throughout  Mairt,"  is  our  vernacular  name  for 

southern  Europe.    The  country  here  Tuesday. 

meant  was  most  likely  the  ancient  The  wives  of  Partholan's  three 

"  Magonia,"  otherwise  "  Lydia,"  in  Asia  sons  here  named,  were  Nerba,  Kichba 

Minor.  and  Kerbnad,  al.  Nerbha,  Ciochbha 

*  In  Gaelic,  Muir  Toirrian,  whichi  and  Cerbnad. 

Bome  translate  the  "  Tyrrhenian"  or  Inis  Saimer,  is  a  small  island  in  the 

Tuscan  Sea,  i.  e.  Mare  Tyrhenum  river  Erne,  at  Ballyshannon. — O'D. 
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When  Partliolan  heard  tMs  impudent  retort,  lie  seized  her 
favorite  hound,  and  dashing  it  against  the  ground,  he  killed  it. 
This  was  the  first  instance  of  jealousy  that  happened  in  Ireland 
after  the  Flood. 

Seventeen  years  after  Partholan  took  possession  of  Ireland,  the 
first  of  his  followers  died ;  he  was  named  Feda,  the  son  of  Tortan. 
It  is  from  him  that  Magh-Feda^^  {Moy-Fed)  has  received  its  name. 

The  reason  why  Partholan  had  migrated  to  Ireland  was,  be- 
cause he  previously  had  slain  his  own  father  and  mother,  hoping 
thus  to  have  been  able  to  usurp  the  government  from  his  brother. 
It  Avas  in  consequence  of  these  parricides,  that  he  had  been  forced 
to  fly  to  Ireland ;  but  God  sent  a  plague  upon  his  posterity  in 
vengeance  thereof,  and  by  it  nine  thousand  of  them  were  killed 
in  one  week  at  Benn-Edar  (the  Hill  of  Howth.) 

Some  authors  reckon  another  colonization,  namely,  that  made 
by  Kical,^*  son  of  Nil,  son  of  Garb,  son  of  Uadmor;  and  his 
mother  was  named  Lot  Luaimnech,  and  that  they  had  dwelt  in 
Ireland  for  over  two  hundred  years,  living  by  fishing  and  by 
fowling.  Upon  Partholan's  arrival  in  the  island,  these  previous 
possessors  gave  him  battle  on  the  plain  of  Magh-Itha.^^  Here 
their  chieftain  Kical  fell,  and  his  Fomorians^^  were  destroyed  b^ 
Partholan.  Irrus-Domnan"  was  the  place  where  Kical  and  hi3 
followers  had  landed.  His  fleet  consisted  of  six  ships,  each  of 
which  contained  fifty  men,  and  as  many  women,  as  the  bard 
recounts : 

"  The  seventh  people,  that  possessed 
The  beauteous  Eri  of  high  plains, 
Came  with  curt  Kical,  the  short-legged, 
To  the  fair  fields  o'er  Inber  Domnan." 


Ma^rh  Fedha  or  Fea  was  the  name 
of  a  plain  in  the  barony  of  Forth  and 
county  of  Carlow. 

"  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters 
call  this  man  Cical  Grigencosach,  son 
of  Goll,  son  of  Garbh  of  the  Fomaraig-h, 
and  they  say  that  he  came  to  Ireland  a 
few  years  after  Partholan.  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  probable  that  this  short- 
legged  chief  of  a  people  "  living  by 
fishing  and  fowling,''  lived  in  Ireland 
before  Partholan,  as  Keating  and  the 
Lebhar  Gabhala  tell  us.  There  are 
traces  of  such  a  people — a  people  of 
perhaps  Lapouic  type,  in  Ireland,  and 
they  it  was  that  probably  left  those  stone 
implements  improperly  called  "  Celts." 

Magh-Itha  is  the  name  of  a  plain 
in  the  barony  of  Raphoe,  along  the  river 
Finn,  and  county  of  Donegal. — Q'D. 


^•^  Fomorians.  Some  say  that "  Fom- 
arach"  means  simply  "  pirate."  Others 
will  have  it,  that  the  Phoenicians  were 
the  people  to  whom  the  term  was  applied, 
while  others  again  think  that  the  Fomar- 
aigh  came  from  the  regions  that  after- 
wards sent  forth  the  people  called  Nor- 
mans and  Danes.  In  the  latter  case,  they 
must  have  been  Finns  or  Laps,  who, 
perhaps,  were  the  predecessors  of  both 
Celts  and  Teutons  in  AVestern  Europe, 
for  in  those  times,  it  is  not  likely  that 
there  were  any  Gothic  or  Teutonic  na- 
tions in  North-western  Europe.  It  ia 
remarkable  that  the  Welsh,  Gaelic  and 
Breton  resemble  the  Uralian  dialects  in 
one  or  two  important  points,  wherein 
all  three  differ  from  their  kindred  Indo- 
European  tongues. 

"  Now  Erris,  in  west  Connaught 
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"  Three  hundred  men  that  band  did  number, 
That  came  from  the  clime  of  Uadmor, 
But  short  their  sway  had  lasted, 
When  in  one  week  they  were  laid  low." 

Seven  lakes  burst  forty^  in  Ireland  in  the  days  of  Partholan, 
namely,  Loch-Mesc/^  in  Connaught,  which  overspread  Magh- 
Lergna ;  Loch-Con,^^  which  burst  forth  over  the  ld,nd  three  years 
after  the  battle  with  Kical,  and  Magh-Cro  was  the  name  of  the 
plain  it  overwhelmed ;  Loch-Dechet'^  burst  forth  twelve  years 
after  Partholan's  occupation  ;  and  one  year  after  that,  Slangi, 
the  fourth  chieftain  of  his  people,  died,  and  was  buried  on  Sliabh- 
Slangi.22  A  year  after  the  latter  event,  the  eruption  of  Loch- 
Laiglinni,^^  in  the  territory  of  Ui-Mac-Uais,  of  Breagh,  took  place. 
Laiglinni  was  the  fifth  cf  the  nobles  that  had  come  over  with 
Partholan ;  and  it  was  when  they  were  digging  his  grave  that  the 
last  named  lake  sprang  forth ;  hence  they  called  it  Laiglinni's 
lake,  or  Loch-Laiglinni.  Next  year  Loch-Ectra^  broke  out, 
between  Sliabh-Modurn^^  and  Sliabh-Fuaid,^  in  Orgiall;  after 
this  Loch-Eudraide^^  burst  forth,  and  in  it  Rudraide,  the  chieftain, 
from  whom  it  was  called,  was  drowned ;  in  the  same  year  hap- 
pened the  eruption  of  Loch-Cuan.^  Partholan,  upon  arriving  in 
Ireland,  found  but  three  lakes  and  nine  rivers  therein.  The 
lakes  were  Loch-Luimnigh,^  in  Des-Mumha,  or  Desmond;  Loch- 
Foirdemain,^^  near  Traigh-Li  (Tralee),  in  Munster,  and  Finloch- 
Kera,^^  in  Irrus-Domnan,  in  Connaught,  of  which  the  bard  says: 

"  Three  wide  and  wondrous  lakes, 
And  nine  delightful  rivers, 


"  Burst  forth,  "Do  Bhrucht/'is  the 
word  used  by  our  ancient  chroniclers. 
Most  modern  Irish  antiquaries  under- 
stand the  phrase  to  be  a  figurative 
method  of  expressing  the  discovery  of 
these  lakes,  by  the  exploring  colonists. 
To  suppose  anything  else  would  lead 
one  back  to  those  fabled  times  of  classic 
legend,  when,  as  poets  sang,  Sicily 
was  torn  from  Italy,  and  some  great 
Atlantis  sank  beneath  the  ocean. 

"  Now  Lough  Mask,  a  large  and 
beautiful  lake  in  the  county  Mayo.-O'D. 

^'^  Loch  Con  is  in  the  barony  of 
Tirawley  and  county  of  Mayo. — 0T>. 

Loch  Dechet  or  Techet  is  now 
Lough  Gara,  between  the  counties  Ros- 
common and  Sligo.— O'D. 

Sliabh-Slmitnr}  was  the  ancient 
name  of  Sliabh  Dorahamghairt  {Slieve 
Dowangart),  now  Slieve  Douard. — O'D. 


Loch  Laiglinni  is  not  known.  Ui 
Mac  Uais  Breagh  is  a  district  in  East- 
meath. — O'D. 

2*  25  26  loch  Ectra.  Dr.  O'Dono 
van  says  that  there  is  no  remarkable 
lake  between  those  mountains  but 
Loch'  Mucnamha,  near  Castleblaney. 
Sliabh  Moduru  {Mourne)  lies  in  the 
barony  of  Cremourne,  county  Mon- 
aghan.  Sliabh  Fuaid,  is  situated 
near  Newtown,  Hamilton  county,  Ar- 
magh. 

2"  Loch  Rudraide.  The  mouth  of 
the  river  Erne,  county  Donegal,  was  so 
called.— O'D. 

2s  Loch  Cuan,  now  called  Strang 
ford  Lough,  county  Down  — O'D. 

29  30  31  iof>j^  Luimnigh,  nowLimerick 
Harbor,  Loch  Foirdemain,  Tralee  bay, 
and  Finnloch  Kera,  Lough  Carra,  in 
Mayo.— O'D. 
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Locli-Fordremain,  Loch-Luimiiigh 
And  Finnloch,  close  by  Irrus." 

The  following  are  the  nine  rivers,  namely,  the  Buas  (noA\^  the 
Bush),  between  Dal-Araide^^  and  Dal-Eiada,^or  Euta;  the  Berba 
(now  Barrow) ;  the  Eurthach,  or  Lifi  (now  LifFey),  between  the 
"Ui-Neill  and  the  people  of  Leinster;  the  Laei  (now  Lee),  in 
Munster,  running  through  Muscraide  (now  Muskerry)  to  Cork ; 
the  Sligech  (Shgo)  ;  the  Saimer  (otherwise  the  Erna) ;  the 
Muaidh  (now  Moy),  in  Connaught,  in  the  territory  of  the  nor- 
thern Ui-Fiachrach  {Ee-Feegliragh)]  the  Modurn  or  Mourne,  iu 
Tirone,  and  the  Bann  between  Lee  and  Eli,  as  the  bard  informs 
lis  in  the  duan,  which  begins,  "  Adam,  parent  source  of  hosts:" 

"  The  Laei,  Buas,  Banna,  the  strong  Berba, 
The  Saimer,  Sligech,  Modurn,  Muaidh, 
And  Lifi,  in  Laighen,  likewise — 
These  are  the  elder  rivers." 

About  four  years  after  the  eruption  of  Murthol,^  Partholan 
died,  in  the  old  plain  of  Magh-n-Elta  of  Edar,  and  there  he  was 
buritd.  The  reason  why  it  is  called  the  Old  Plain^  i.  e.  Sen-Magh^ 
is  because  no  wood  ever  grew  upon  it,  and  the  reason  why  it  is 
called  Magh-n-Elta,  i.e.,  "the  plain  of  the  flocks,"  (i.e.,  e/to,)  is 
because  that  was  the  place  where  the  fowl  of  Eri  used  to  come, 
to  bask  in  the  sun. 

Partholan  died  about  thirty  years  after  his  occupation  of  Ire- 
land. Some  of  our  antiquarians  will  have  it  that  event  happened 
in  the  year  of  the  Avorid  2628,  but  I  judge  from  what  I  have 
shown  above,  that  there  were  only  1986  from  the  Creation  of  the 
world  to  the  death  of  Partholan.  There  are  others,  again,  that 
say,  that  only  twenty  years  intervened  between  the  death  of 
Partholan  and  the  destruction  of  his  people  by  the  plague ;  but, 
the  general  opinion  is  against  them;  for  it  says  that  Ireland 
remained  desert,  but  thirty  years  after  that  catastrophe,  until 
ISTemedh  came  to  take  possession  of  it :  as  the  poet  relates  in  the 
following  verse : 

"  During  thirty  years,  full  told 
It  lay  desolate,  without  warriors  brave, 
When  all  its  hosts  died  in  one  week 
In  flocks  upon  Magh-n-Elta." 

"We  are  told  by  the  holy  Cormac  Mac  Culinain,  that  there 

"    Dal  Araidhe  [Daul  Arree,)  was  Masters  call  this  "  Murthol  Brena,"  or 

co-€xtensive  with  the  present  county  "  the  Inundation  of  Brena."  Brena  ap- 

Down,  and  Dal-Riada  with  the  county  pears,  it  would  seem,  to  have  been  an 

Antrim.  old  name  for  the  present  Strangford 

»*  '■Murthol.  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Lough 
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were  three  hundred  years  from  the  coaming  of  Partholan  to  the 
destruction  of  his  people,  and  this  account  is  confirmed  by  the 
bard  Eocaidh  O'Floinn  {O^Flinn)^  where  he  says: 

"  Three  hundred  years,  we  know  well, 
Over  those  lovely,  fertile  fields, 
Ruled  that  polished,  prudent  race, 
In  Eri,  the  ancient  and  the  august." 

It  must  also  be  seen,  from  all  we  have  said,  that  those  are  not 
to  be  believed  either,  who  say  that  more  than  five  hundred  years 
intervened  between  the  death  of  Partholan  and  tlie  destruction 
of  his  people  by  the  plague ;  neither  are  we  to  suppose,  that  after 
the  country's  having  been  inhabited,  as  they  assert,  for  above 
five  hundred  years,  the  number  of  its  people  could  amount  to  no 
more  than  five  thousand  men  and  four  thousand  women. 

The  following  was  the  division  made  of  Ireland  by  the  four 
sons  of  Partholan,  Er,  Orba,  Ferann  and  Fergna,  chieftains  that 
had  four  namesakes^  amongst  the  descendants  of  Sliledh;  here, 
then,  is  their  division,  as  recorded  by  Eocaidh  O'Floinn,^  Ard- 
Ollamh  re  Filidect^  or  Arch-Poet  of  Ireland. 

"  FOUR  gallant  sons  of  warlike  deeds, 
Four  princely  sons  had  Partholan, 
Who  shared  between  them,  uncontrolled 
And  without  grudge,  the  lands  of  Eri."  ^ 

These  namesakes  were  the  four  mcnt.  2d.  Inheritance  of  property, 
sons  of  Ebsr  Finn,  sou  of  Miledh,  who  3d.  Distinct  apportionment  of  land, 
ruled  Ireland  conjointly  from  A.  M.  4th.  Seniority  or  chieftainship,  1.  e. 
2755  to  A.M.  2756.  The  names  are,  distinction  of  rank. 
apparently,  allegorical  in  both  in-  The  celebrated  chief-poet,  Eocaidh 
stances,  and  refer  to  the  arts  and  in-  O'Floinn,  flourished  in  the  10th  cen- 
stitutions  established  in  Ireland  during  tury.  Many  of  his  compositions  re- 
its  occupation  by  the  Partholanians  and  main.  The  post  of  Ard-ollamh  re 
Eberians,  the  memory  of  which  has  been  Filidecht,"  [Ard-OUav-re-fillsegJit],  i.  e. 
thus  enigmatically  and  succinctly  pre-  chief-doctorship  of  poetry,  was  one  of 
Berved  in  Druidic  rann.  I  here  give  the  the  earliest  regular  institutions  of  the 
meanings  of  these  four  words,  from  0-  Gaels. 

Reilly's  Irish  Dictionary,  viz. :  1.  "Er"  or  This  division  has  been  before 

"Ear,"  sub.  head,  adj.,  great ;  2.  "Orba,"  given,  and  the  modern  names  of  the 

sub.  inheritance,  land  patrimony;  see  al-  boundary  points  shown,  viz. :  1st,  from 

so"Forba"  and"Forbadh,"id.;  3.  "Fe-  Ailech  or  Ellagh,  near  Derry,  on  the 

rann"  or  "  Fearann,"  land,  a  farm,  i.  e.  a  north  coast,  to  Ath-Clialh  or  Dublin ; 

dstind  portion  of  land.    4.  "Fergna,"  2d,  from  Dublin  to  Ard-Xemidh,  1.  e. 

chieftainship,  seniority,  and  "  Ergna,"  the  hill  over  the  Cove  of  Cork,  on 

which  is  tJi£  same  word  without  the  dig-  Great-Island  ;  3d,  to  Medraide,  i.  e. 

am  ma,  knowledge.    The  allegory  then  Ckrin's   Bridge,  near  Galway,  and 

might  mean,  that  these  sons,  born  to  thence  again  to  Ailech.    It  is  to  be  re- 

Partholan,  in  Ireland,  were  the  laws  marked  that  no  internal  boundaries  are 

and  customs  he  established  amongst  laid  down.    'J  he  interior  was  still  ap- 

the  hunters  and  fishers,  he  found  dwell-  parently  unknown,  the  Partholanians 

Ing  in  it,  viz. :  1st.  Head,  i.  e.,  govern-  occupying  but  the  coasts. 
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Their  division  was  not  hard  for  these — 
The  isle  of  Eri,  an  unbroken  forest — 
Few  then  the  dwellers  in  each  lis,^ 
Each  man  well  knew  his  proper  share. 

Er,  the  eldest,  bright  was  his  happiness, 
Pleasant  his  share,  long  held  in  peace — 
From  Ailech-Neid,  land  without  deceit, 
To  the  rich  Ath-Cliath  of  Laighen. 

From  Ath-Cliath  Laighen,  Leap^^  of  Ler, 
To  the  tall  isle  of  Ard-Nemidh, 
A  fair,  rich  soil  was  Orba's  share — 
Free  from  strife — strong  was  his  rule. 

From  the  ford  where  Nemedh  met  his  death, 

To  Medraide  of  wide  territories, 

A  fair  and  faultless  tract, 

Was  the  large  domain  of  Ferann. 

Long  is  the  tract  from  far  Medraide 
To  Ailech-Neid  of  customs  good, 
A  powerful  lordship,  of  fearless  sway. 
This  plenteous  land  fell  to  Fergna. 

On  Eri's  soil  (no  tale  of  falsehood  this) 
Were  born  these  champions  named. 
A  noble  race  of  endless  fame — 
Gentle  as  warlike  were  the  FOUR." 


Here  follow  tlie  names  of  Partholan's  husbandmen,  Tothact, 
Tarba,  Tren,  Imhas,  Cul,  Dorcha  and  Damh.'*^    His  four  oxen 
were  Liag,  Leg-magh,  Imari  and  Ethrighe.    Beor  was  the  name 
-  of  the  first  person  that  received  people  at  free  hospitality,  or 
entertainment,  in  Ireland.    Breoga,  son  of  Senboth,  was  the  first 


Lis  or  Uos,  gen.  lesa,  is  the  most 
■nsual  name  for  those  circular  earthen 
forts,  one  or  two,  and  sometimes  three 
of  which  are  to  be  found,  or  may  be 
traced  in  almost  every  Baili  or  town- 
Ijand  in  Ireland. 

5^  In  the  original,  Leim  Lit.  Halli- 
day  translates  these  words,  "  great  the 
coast."  We  cannot  find  that  the 
words  could  bear  that  construction. 
Besides,  Ler's  Leap  might  have  been  as 
appropriately  applied  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Liffey,  as  "  Leim  Choncullainn"  or 
Cuchullainn's  Leap,  to  that  of  the 
Shannon.  We  shall  meet,  further  on, 
with  a  celebrated  personage  called 
Manannan,  son  of  Ler. 


These  names  of  Partholan's  hus- 
bandmen, &c.,  tend  to  confirm  one,  as 
to  the  allegorical  nature  of  the  names 
of  his  followers.  They  are  most  of 
them  ordinary  Gaelic  wor(^,  and  ex- 
pressive of  certain  appropriate  attri- 
butes, viz. :  amongst  those  husbandmen, 
Tothacht,  i.  e.  "digging;"  Tarbha, 
i.  e.,  "  profit ;"  Tren,  i.  e.  "  strength," 
&c.  Amongst  the  oxen  are  Leg-mJiagh, 
i.  e.,  "  lay  the  field ;"  Imari,  i.  e. 
"ridge  ;"  and  Ethrighe,\.  e.  "furrow." 
The  names  of  his  three  Druids,  signify 
knowledge,  information,  and  inquiry. 
The  names  of  his  merchants,  "  BibaP* 
and  "  Bebal,"  would  seem  to  point  to  the 
East,  where  he  traded. 
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man,  that  first  introduced  single  combat  into  Ireland,  Samaliliath 
was  the  fir^t  to  introduce  the  drinking  of  ale.  Fios,  Eolas  and 
Fochmart  were  Partholan's  three  druids  Mucha,  Meran  and 
Muncnican  were  his  three  champions  ;  Bibal  and  Bebal  were  his 
two  merchants :  he  had  ten  dau^^hters  and  ten  sons-in-law. 


*^  JDraeidh,  (Dhree)y  is  the  Gaelic 
form  of  the  word  "  Druid."  The 
pagan  priests  of  the  Celtic  nations 
were  thus  designated.  The  term  is 
generally  derived  from  some  word  kin- 
dred to  the  Greek  6pvg, send  Irish  "dair," 
"  an  oak  tree,"  from  their  usually  per- 
forming their  rites  in  sacred  groves  of 
that  tree.  It  is,  however,  more  ap- 
propriately derived  from  some  word 
like  dpaoj  "to  make;"  thus  7T0L7]T7]g 
a  "  poet,"  from  ttolelj  "  to  make,"  for  the 


word  'meant  "  prophet,"  "  poet,"  and 
"  sage,"  as  well  as  "  priest."  Thus,  its 
relation  to  drecht  (draijaglit),  an  old 
Irish  name  for  "  poesy,"  would  be  the 
same  exactly  as  that  between  7T0L7][ia 
and  7TOLr]T7]g.  Drtcht,  seems  a  con- 
tracted form  of  draeidhecht  (dreeaght,) 
i.e.  "  druidism."  This  latter  deriva- 
tion we  have  observed  to  be  the  con- 
jecture of  some  learned  continental 
philologists.  It  seems  the  more 
likely. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OF  THE  SECOND  COLONIZATION  OF  IRELAND,  LE.,  THE  CONQUEST 
BY  THE  SONS  OF  NEMEDII,  OR  THE  NEMEDIANS,  AND  OF 
THEIR  BATTI^ES  DOWN  HERE. 

Ireland  remained  waste  for  the  space  of  thirt}'-  years  after 
the  extinction^  of  the  race  of  Partbolan,  until  Nemedh,  son  of 
Agnaman,  son  of  Pamp,  son  of  Tath,  son  of  Sera,  son  of  Sru, 
son  of  Esru,  son  of  Framant,  son  of  Fathacta,  son  of  Magog, 
son  of  Japhet  came  and  settled  therein.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  all  those  that  formerly  invaded  IreMnd,  are  of  the  posterity 
of  Magog,2  except  Kesair  alone,  if  it  be  indeed  true  that  that 

^  Partholan  and  his  people  died  at  In  fact  the  old  names  of  the  country 

"  Tamlact  Muintiri  Partholain,"  now  and  its  rivers  and  m.ountains,  go  far  to 

Tallaght,  within  three  miles  of  Dublin,  disprove  the  similarity  of  or'gin  and 

It  is  not  very  likely  that  all  the  language  here  asserted.    The  preserva- 

Partholanians  could  have  been  destroy-  tion  of  their  genealogies  was,  it  is  true, 

ed.    "We  must  rather  understand  the  unessential  institution  of  the  Gaelic  pol- 

fact  here  recorded,  to  mean  that  the  ity — in  fact,  the  man  or  tribe  whose  pei/z- 

plague  had  so  weakened  them,  that  gree  was  forgotten,  lost  his  or  its  liberty 

their  Fomorian  or  Aboriginal  enemies  thereby — but  the  Gaelic  Shenachies, 

had  subdued  or  banished  these  early  had  no  interest  in  handing  down  the 

civilizers.  pedigrees  of  the  earlier  tribes.  "We 

'  This,  though  the  common  opinion  shall  even  see  them  hereafter  making 

of  our  Shaaachies,  is  most  improbable,  laws  to  prevent  any  such  transmission. 
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heroine  ever  occupied  the  island.  It  is  at  Sru,  son  of  Esru,  that 
the  genealogies  of  N^emedh  and  Partholan  separate ;  and  at  Sera 
that  the  generations  of  the  Fir-Bolgs,  Tuatha-De-jDananns  dnd 
the  sons  of  Miledh  or  Milesians  diverge  from  one  another.  All 
these  nations  spoke  the  "  Scot-Berla"  or  Scottish  tongue.  This 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  when  Ith,  son  of  Breogan,  came  to 
Ireland,  he  commuuicated  with  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns  in  that 
tongue,  and  through  it  both  he  and  they  found  out,  that  they 
were  each  of  them  of  the  posterity  of  Magog.  Some  assert,  that 
ISTemedh  was  descended  from  Adla,  a  son  whom  Partholan  had 
left  behind  him  in  the  East. 

The  course^  Nemedh  took  in  his  voyage  to  Ireland  from  Scy- 
thia,  was  through  that  narrow  sea  that  comes  in  from  the  ocean, 
which  narrow  sea  is  called  the  "  Mare  Euxinimi"  (i.  e.  the  Euxine, 
now  the  Black  Sea)}  It  is  the  boundary  between  the  north-west 
part  of  Asia  and  the  north-east  part  of  Europe ;  the  Eiphean 
{Ural)  Mountains  are  also,  according  to  Pomponius  Mela,  on  the 
north-west  boundary  of  Asia,  between  the  sea  just  mentioned 
and  the  JSTorthern  Ocean.  He  left  the  Eiphean  Mountains  on 
his  right,  until  he  got  into  the  North  sea,  and  then  he  left  Europe 
on  his  left,  until  he  reached  Ireland.^  The  following  was  the 
strength  of  his  fleet  and  the  number  of  his  host,  to  wit,  thirty- 
four  ships,  with  a  crew  of  thirty  in  each  ship.  The  leaders  of 
these  were  ISTemedh  and  his  four  sons,  Starn,  larbanel  the  Pro- 
phet, Anind  and  Fergus  Leth-derg  (Fergus  of  the  Ked  Side).^ 

Four  lakes  burst  forth  in  Ireland  in  Nemedh's4ime.  These  are 
Loch-Brenann  on'  Magh-Asail,  in  Ui  Niallain;  Loch  Munremar,' 

'  The  tjourse  here  vaguely  pointed  of  the  voyage,  however,  might  have 

out,  was  the  one  that  might  have  been  been  performed  in  boats,  up  the  Yolga 

taken  by  the  Cimbri  or  Kimri,  i.  e.  or  the  Don.   The  error  of  a  shigle  Avord 

the  Northern  Celts,  if,  as  some  anti-  or  a  few  words,  would  have  caused  the 

quaries  suppose,  these  were  descendants  mistake.  The  main  facts,  as  to  the  tra- 

of  the  pimmerii  of  the  Palus  Mceotis,  ditionary  account  of  Nemedh's  migra- 

now  the  Sea  of  Asoph.    The  name  of  tions,  can  scarcely  be  impugned  thereby, 

the  Cimmerii,  is  still  faintly  preserved  Dr.  Keating  was  so  rigid  a  respecter 

in  that  of  the  **  Cruiiea."  of  antiquity  that  he  neglected  to  look 

*  The  Euxine  or  Black  Sea  is  here  at  his  map.    With  the  exception  of 

obviously  confounded  with  the  Baltic;  the  sail  by  the  Eiphean  mountains,  the 

that  is,  the  point  from  which  the  Neme-  description  of  the  migration  is  exactly 

dians  first  started  towards  the  North,  what  might  be  expected.    The  Scan- 

with  that  whence  they  sailed  from  dinavians,  and  other  nations,  must 

directly  for  Ireland.    The  Euxine  has  have  traced  nearly  the  same  route  in 

no  direct  communication  with  the  after  times. 

ocean,  but  the  Baltic  has,  and  agrees       ^  Medu,  Macha,  Yba,  and  Kera, 

fully  with  this  description.  were  tlie  wives  of  these  chieftains. — 

'  The  Gaelic  Bards  were  certainly  Four  Masters. 
no  geographers,  or  they  woilld  not  have      ^  Loch  Brenann,  appears  to  have 

made  this  colony  sail  over  land  from  the  been  another  name  for  Loch  Cal,  now 

Cimmerian  to  the  Cimbric  Peninsula,  Lough  Gall,  in  the  barony  of  West 

i.  e.,  from  Crimea  to  Denmark.    Fart  Oueilland,  in  the  county  of  Armagh, 
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on  Magh-sola;  and,  ten  years  after  the  landing  of  Nemedh,  Loch- 
Darbrecli^  sprang  forth,  and  also  Locli  Anind,  over  Magli-Mor,  in 
Meath ;  Loch-Anind  was  thus  called,  for  it  burst  forth  over  the 
land  when  they  Avere  digging  the  grave  of  Anind.  It  was  of 
these  lakes  that  the  bard  sang  the  following  rann : 

"  Four  lakes  of  waters  wide 
Burst  over  the  great  Fodla — 
Loch-Darbrecli,  Locli-Brenann,  fair 
Loch-Munremar,  Loch-Anind."^" 

The  wife  of  ISTemedh  died  in  Ireland,  in  the  twelfth  year  after 
her  arrival  in  the  country,  and  previous  to  the  death  of  Anind, 
son  of  ISTemedh.  Macha  was  this  lady's  name ;  and  she  was  the 
first  that  had  died  since  the  landing  of  Nemedh's  colony  therein. 
It  is  from  her  that  Ard-Macha  (i.  e.  Macha's  height,  now  Armagh) 
has  its  name. 

ISTemedh  built  two  royal  raths  (i.  e.  forts)  in  Ireland,  namely,  Eath 
Kinneich,^^  in  the  Ui  STiallain,  and  Rath  Kimbaeith,^^  in  Semni. 
It  was  the  four  sons  of  Madan  Munremar,  of  the  Fomorians,^^  that 
built  Rath  Kinneich  in  one  day ;  their  names  were  Bog,  Robog, 
Rubni  and  Rodan.  ISTemedh  slew  them  the  next'  morning  in 
Doiri  Lighe,^^  lest  they  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  pull 
down  the  rath  again,  and  he  buried  them  where  they  fell. 

ISTemedh  cleared  twelve  plains  of  wood  while  in  Ireland ;  here 
follow  their  names:  Magh-Kera,^^  Magh-Nera,^^  Magh-Culi- 
Toladh,"  Magh-Luirg,^^in  Connaught;  Magh-Tochair,  in  lyrone; 
Lec-Macrh,^^  in  MuDster;  Magh-Bresa,^^  in  Leinster;  Magh-Lu- 
gaidh,2iln  Ui  Tuirtri;^^  Magh-Seridh,^^  in  Tebtha  (Teffa) ;  Magh- 

or  it  may  be  the  Fretum  Brennese,  Li,"    It  was  very  probably  in 

otherwise  Loch  Cuan,  now  Strangford  the  territory  of  the  Fir  Lii,  on  the 

Lake,  whose  eruption  has  already  been  River  Bann. — O'D. 

recorded. —O'D.  Magh-Kem,   i.  e.  the  Plain  of 

8  Loch  Munremar  is  now  called  Kera,  in  the  barony  of  Carra,  and 

Lough  Eamor,  near  Virginia,  in  the  county  of  Mayo. — O'JD. 
county  of  Cavan. — O'D.  Magh-Nera,  unknown  to  editor. 

^  LochDarbrech — now  Lough  Derry-      "  Magh-CuU-Toladh,  {3Ioyculli-Tch 

varagh,  a  large  and  beautiful  lake,  near  la,)  a  plain  in  the  barony  of  Kil- 

Castlepol!ard,county  AVestmeath.-O'D.  maine,  and  county  of  Mayo. — O'D. 

Loch  Anind — now  Lough  Enneil,  Magh-Luirg,  now   Moylurg,  in 

near  Mullingar.— O'D.  the  county  of  Roscommon. — O'D. 

Rath  kinneich,  or  Cinneich,  un-  Lec-Magh,  unknown  to  editor, 

known.— 0"D.  3Iagh-Bresa.    The  Four  Masters 

"  Rath  Kimbaeith,  the  name  is  now  have  it  Magh-Brensa.    Not  known  to 

obsolete,   ^laghi^emhni  [Moy  Shevni),  editor. 

was  in  the  county  of  Antrim.    Riun  Magh-Lugaidh  (May  Looee),\.  e. 

Semni   [Reen  Shevni) ,  was  the  old  the  Plain  of  Lugaidh,  a  district  round 

name  of  Island-Magoe. — O'D.  Lough  Neagh. — O'D.  ■ 
^  "  This  would  show  that  the  Fomo-      22  '[^j^^  jji  Tuirtri,  who  gave  their 

rians  inhabited  the  country  still.  name  to  this  district,  were  descended 

1*  Doiri  Lighe,  i.  e.  "the  oak  wood  of  from  Fiacra  Tort,  the  grandson  of 
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Semni,^  in  Dal-Araide,  Antrim ;  Magli-Murtliemni,^^  in  Breagh ; 
and  Magli-]\racha,^  in  Orghiall. 

Nemedh  defeated  the  Fomorians  in  three  battles.  These  peo- 
ple were  mariners  of  the  race  of  Cham,  who,  sailing  from  Africa, 
fled  to  the  islands  of  the  west  of  Europe,  in  order  to  make  settle- 
ments for  themselves  therein,  and  thus  avoid  the  descendants  of 
Shem ;  for  they  feared  lest  the  latter  should  enslave  them,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  curse  pronounced  by  Noah  against  their  pro- 
genitor, Cham.  In  this  manner  they  imagined  that,  by  making 
their  settlements  in  far  distant  lands,  they  might  be  allowed  to 
live  in  security,  remote  from  the  oppression  of  the  children 
of  Shem.  For  this  reason  did  they  come  to  Ireland,  where  they 
were  routed  by  Nemedh  in  the  three  battles,  as  above  stated, 
namely:  in  the  battle  of  Sliabh-Bladma  (now  Slieve  Bloom ^  in 
Leinster) ;  and  the  battle  of  Jlos-Fraechain,^^  in  Connaught,  wherein 
fell  Gann  and  Gennan,  two  Fomorian  chieftains ;  and  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Murbolg,  in  Dal-Riada,  or  the  Ruta.  In  the  latter  conflict, 
Starn,  son  of  Nemedh,  fell  by  the  hand  of  Conaing,  son  of  Faebar, 
at  Lethed-lact-Moighe  {Leldd-laght-Moy).  A  battle  was,  also, 
fought  between  them  at  Cnamh-Eos,^  where  there  was  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  Irish,  who  were  led  on  by  Arthur,  a  son  of  Nemedh, 
who  had  been  born  to  him  in  Ireland,  and  by  Ibcan,  son  of  Starn, 
son  of  Nemedh. 

After  this  Nemedh  died  of  a  plague,  at  the  island  of  Ard- 
Nemidh,23  in  Ui  Liathain,^^  in  Munster,  which  is  now  called 
Barry  more  Island.  With  him  there  perished  two  thousand  of 
Lis  people,  men  and  women. 

After  the  death  of  Nemedh,  his  children  and  people  had  to 
endure  great  tyranny  and  oppression  in  Ireland  from  the' Fomor- 
ians, in  vengeance  for  those  battles  mentioned  above,  where  the 
latter  had  been  routed  by  Nemedh. 

King  Colla  Uais.    The  word  "ui,"  "wood  of  the  hones,"  probably  Cam- 
pronounced  "ee,"  means  "grandsons"   ross,  county  Carlow. — O'D. 
or  "descendants  ;"  it  is  the  nominative      "    Oilean  Arda  Nemedh'"  [Illawn' 

?lural  cf  "  0,"  tlie  common  prefix  of  ar(fa-7?ew/e),  i.e.  the  Island  of  Nemedh's 
rish  surnames.  Height,  was  the  old  name  of  Great  Is- 

3Iagh- Seridh,  said  to  be  Kenan-   land'in  Cork  Harbor,  upon  which  the 
nus,  now^Kells,  between  the  two  Tef    town  of  Cove  stands, 
fias,  inMeath. — O'D.  jji  Liathain,  {Ee  Leehaum),  was 

See  note  on  Rath  Ktmbaeith.  O'Lehan's  country.    The  Irish  Sept 

Magh-Miirthemni  {Moy  Mm  -  from  whom  the  district  received  its 
hevni),  was  in  Louth.  name,  are  now  universally  called  Lyons. 

Magh-Macha,  i.  e.  the  "  Plain  of  They  are  still  numerous  round  their 
Macha,"  was  near  Armagh.  ancient  tribe-land.    Their  country  was 

Rus-Fraechain,  is  now  called  Ros-  afterwards  called  BarrjTnore,  from 
reahan,  in  the  barony  of  Murresk,  and  the  family  of  the  Norman  De  Barries, 
county  of  Mayo. — O'D.  who  conquered  and  possessed  it  in 

^  Cnamh-Ros  [Cnaw  Ross),  i.  e.  the  after  times. 
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Conaing,  son  of  Faebar,  from  whom  is  called  Tor-Conaing,^  off 
the  northern  coast  of  Ireland,  and  who  kept  a  fleet  and  resided  at 
Tor-Gonaing,  now  Tor-Inis,  or  Tory  Island,  with  More,  the  son 
of  Dela,  exacted  the  tribute  of  Ireland  from  the  Neraedians. 
The  amount  of  this  tribute  was  two-thirds  of  their  children,  corn, 
and  cattle,  Avhich  had  to  be  presented  to  those  two  chieftains 
every  year,  on  the  eve  of  Samliain'^  (All-hallows),  upon  the  field 
of  Magh-Kedni,^^  between  Drobaeis  (Bundrowes)  and  Erni.  The 
place  received  the  name  of  Magh-Kedni,  from  the  frequent  usage 
of  paying  that  tribute  thereon.  The  Fomorians  impossd  still 
another  tyrannical  exaction  on  the  children  of  Nemedlj,  namely, 
three  measures^  of  cream,^  flour  and  butter,  which  Avcre  to  be 
sent  from  every  hearth  to  More  and  Conaing,  at  Tor-Inis ;  and 
this  tax  was  levied  throughout  Ireland  by  a  female  steward, 
named  Liag;  in  testimony  whereof,  a  bard  has  spoken-  this  verse  : 

"  The  tax  they  then  laid  on 
Was  three  well-filled  measures — 
A  measure  of  cream  from  richest  milk, 
A  measure  of  the  flour  of  wheat. 
The  third  tax,  not  great,  we  deem, 
Was  a  measure  of  mellow  butter." 

At  length,  anger  and  impatience  seized  the  men  of  Eri,  by  rea- 
son of  that  tribute  and  taxation,  and  they  rose  up  to  give  battle 


'1  Tor-Conaing,  or  Conaing's  Tower, 
was  situated  on  Tory  Island,  off  the 
north-west  coast  of  Donegal.  A  long 
account  of  its  destruction,  is  given  in 
the  Book  of  Invasions,  i.  e.  the  "  Leb- 
bar  Gabhala." 

"  Samhain,  now  pronounced  Savwin 
and  Sow  in,  is  the  old  Irish  name  for 
the  first  of  November.  It  is  fancifully 
derived  by  our  bardic  etymologists  from 
the  words  "  Samh-Shuan  "  (Sav-hooan) 
i.  e.  the  rest  of  Samh,  or  the  Sun  ;  or 
from  "  Samh-Fuin,"  [Savvin)  i.  e.  the 
end  of  Samh ;  for  then  the  "  Samhradh," 
{Sowrah  and  Savrah,)  one  of  two  great 
divisions  into  which  the  pagan  Irish 
divided  their  year,  ended.  This  divi- 
sion commenced  on  the  "  La  Beltaini  " 
or  May-day.  The  other  division  was 
called  the  Garahradh  (Gavrah),  or  Sea- 
son of  Gamh.  Besides  these,  the  Irish 
year  was  divided  into  the  four  seasons  : 

Erach,"  Spring ;  "  Samhradh,"  Sum- 
mer ;  "  Foghmhar,"  (Fovar  or  Foar, 
Harvest,  and  "  Geimhred,"  (Guireh, 
Winter.    Samhain  was  a  famous  festi 
val  amongst  the  heathen  Irish.  Then 


the  famous  Druidic  fire,  whence  all  the 
hearths  in  Ireland  were  to  be  lighted, 
was  kindled  at  Tlactga,  now  Athboy, 
in  the  Munster  portion  of  Meath.  It 
was  the  custom  to  extinguish  all  the 
private  hearths  in  the  island,  on  tlie 
night  previous.  The  customs  still  ob- 
served on  Hallow-Eve  are  remnants  of 
the  ceremonies  anciently  practiced  in 
honor  of  the  Rest  of  Samh. 

Magh-Kcdni  lay  on  the  borders 
of  the  present  counties  of  Donegal  and 
Fermanagh,  between  Lough  Erne  and 
the  sea  at  Bundrowes.  The  derivation 
here  hinted  at,  from  '•  cedna "  the 
same,  is  extremely  forced. 

The  original  has  "  tri  Jan  Sluaisde." 
"  Sluasad"  is  now  universally  applied 
to  the  implement  .  called  a  shovel : 
"  hack''  is  the  term  used  in  the  bardic 
rann  quoted  farther  on.  It  means  some 
such  flat  wooden  vessel  as  that  still  used 
by  the  Irish  milkwomen  for  skimming 
milk  and  making  up  butter. 

3»  By  cream,"  cheese  is  most  prob- 
ably meant. 
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to  the  Fomorians.  These  people  were  called  Fomaraigh^  because 
they  were  folk  that  committed  robberies,"'  i.  Q.foghla^  upon  the 
"sea,"  i.  e.  muir ;  hence  the  term  Fomarach  means  "pirate,"  or 
"robber  of  the  seas,"  i.  e.  "  Fo  muirib."  The  clans  of  Nemcdh  were 
now  led  on  by  three  brave  warriors,  namely  :  by  Beothach,  son 
of  larbanol  the  Prophet,  son  of  Nemedh  ;  and  by  Fergus  Leth- 
derg  (Redside),  son  of  Nemedh ;  and  by  Ei'glan,  son  of  Beoan, 
son  of  Starn,  son  of  Kemedh,  with  whom  were  his  two  brothers, 
Manntan  and  larthact.  Their  numbers  amounted  to  thirty 
thousand  on  sea  and  thirty  thousand  on  land ;  as  the  bard  thus 
records : 

"  Three  score  thousand,  a  bright  array, 
Upon  the  laud  and  on  the  water ; 
Such  were  the  hosts,  that  left  their  homes 
Of  Nemedh's  clans,  to  raze  that  tower." 

They  then  demolished  the  tower  or  fortress  upon  Tor  Jnis,  and 
there  Conaing  fell  with  his  children  and  kindred.  However,  More, 
son  of  Dela,  arrived  soon  afterwards  at  Tor-Inis,  from  Africa,  with 
a  force  of  sixty  ships.  Upon  this,  the  clans  of  Nemedh  fought 
the  Fomorians  again  upon  the  same  ground.  In  this  second  battle, 
they  nearly  all  either  fell  by  the  hands  of  each  other,  or  were 
drowned ;  for  they  did  not  perceive  the  tide  coming  in  upon  them, 
such  was  the  intensity  of  the  fight.  More,  son  of  Dela,  escaped 
with  a  small  portion  of  his  people,  and  with  them  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  island.  Of  the  host  of  the  Nemedians,  engaged  in 
that  fight,  there  escaped  but  the  crew  of  one  ship,  containing 
thirty  warriors,  amongst  whom  were  three  chieftains  of  Nemedh's 
own  blood,  namelj^,  Simeon  Brcc,  son  of  Starn,  son  of  Nemcdh; 
and  Ibath,  son  of  Beothach,  son  of  larbanel  the  Prophet,  son  of 
Nemedh;  and  Britan  Mael,  son  of  Fergus  Leth-derg,  son  of 
ISTemedh. 

Upon  escaping  from .  that  conflict,  they  formed  the  resolution 
of  leaving  Ireland,  and  thus  fleeing  from  the  slavery,  to  which 
the  Fomorians  had  reduced  them.  They  were  seven  years  pre- 
paring for  their  emigration.  Each  of  the  above-named  chiefs  pre- 
pared a  separate  fleet,  and  a  certain  portion,  both  of  the  children  of 
those  that  had  arrived  in  Ireland  Avith  Nemedh  and  of  his  own  de- 
scendants, embarked  on  board  these  fleets  under  their  respective 

Fomaraigh,  or,  with  all  its  aspira-  shores,from  theDofrefield  or  Norwegian 

tions,  "  Fomharaigh  ; "  {Fovarih  and  Alps  to  Mount  Atlas.    At  the  time 

Fovarig)  is  the  plural  of  "Fomarach."  It  this  history  now  treats  of,  the  race  of 

is  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  etymology  Cham  were  lords  of  powerful  empires 

of  the  name.    That  here  given  is  purely  in  Egypt  and  Canaan,  while  the  race 

fanciful,  and  very  far-fetched.  The  peo-  of  Shera  were  still  but  obscure  shep- 

ple  were  probably  the  Aborigines  or  herds,  so  that  the  reason,  given  a  little 

earliest  inhabitants  of  Western  Europe,  before  for  the  wanderings  of  this  people, 

and  may  have  occupied  the  Atlantic  cannot  be  admitted. 
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leaders.  Otliers^^  remained  after  them  in  Ireland.  Amongst  tliem 
were  ten  warriors,  left  to  rule  the  remnant  of  the  Neiriedians,  that 
staid  behind  under  the  thnddom  of  the  Fomorians.  These  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  the  island,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Fer-Bolgs. 

Simeon  Brec,  son  of  Starn,  son  of  Nemedh,  one  of  those  three 
chieftains,  proceeded  with  his  followers  to  Greece,^  that  is,  to 
that  part  of  it  called  Thrace,  and  here  again  they  fell  into  bond- 
age. It  is  from  this  Simeon  Brec  that  the  Fir-Bolgs  are  de- 
scended, as  shall  hereafter  be  shown.  The  second  chieftain  went 
to  the  north  of  Europe,^^  namely,  Ibath,  son  of  Beothach.  How- 
ever, some  of  our  historians  say,  that  Beotia  was  the  country  to 
which  he  went,  and  that  it  is  from  him  the  Tuatha-de-Dananns  are 
descended.  The  third  chieftain,  Bi  itan  Mael,  son  of  Fergus  Leth- 
derg,  proceeded  to  Dobar^*^  and  lar-Dobar,*^  in  the  north  of  Alba 
(Scotland).  There  he  dwelt  himself,  and  there  likewise  dwelt  his 
posterity  after  him.  The  number  of  vessels  that  these  Nemed- 
ian  chieftains  took  with  them,  counting  ships,'^  barks,"^  cur- 
raghs''^  and  barges,*^  was  one  thousand  and  thirty  in  all. 

And  Britan  Mael  and  his  posterity  continued  to  dwell  in  Alba, 
as  we  have  just  mentioned,  and  there  they  remaineel  until  the 
Cruithnigh,  or  Picts,  were  sent  from  Ireland  to  take  possession  of 
that  country  in  the  days  of  Erimhon.  And  the  holy  Cormac  Mac 
Culinan  tells  us,  in  his  Psalter,  that  it  is  from  this  same  Britan 
that  the  island  Britannia  or  Great  Britain  has  received  the  name 
which  it  bears  to  the  present  day  :  and  the  records  of  Ireland 
agree  with  him  in  this,  according  to  the  duan  which  begins — 
"Adam,  parent,  sou¥ce  of  hosts." 

The  stainless  Britan  passed  over  the  sea, 
Generous  son  of  Ferj^us  Lethderg-, 
AH  the  Brethnaigh  of  victorious  fame 
From  him  are,  without  falsehood,  sprung. 

Another  bard  bears  out  the  same  fact,  where  he  says — 

"  We  see  here  that  this,  probably  fusion  of  the  traditions  of  two  distinct 

the  earliest  of  the  Celtic  colonies,  did  nations,  that  mig-ht  have  amalgamated 

not  become  extinguished  by  the  Forao-  in  Lochlin  or  Scandinavia  and  thence 

rians.    They  occupied  a  portion  of  the  invaded  Ireland, 

island  to  themselves,  until  the  arrival  The  localities  here  meant  by  Do- 

of  their  kinsmen  the  Fer-Bolgs  enabled  bar  and  "  lar  "  or  West  Dobar,  are  un- 

them  to  triumph  over  their  enemies.  known  to  the  editor. 

^  This  return  to  Greece  is  improba-  "  "     The  terms  here  used  for  the 

ble.    It  means,  perhaps,  that  he  went  different  species  of  vessels  mentioned  are 

back  to  some  of  his  Celtic  kinsmen,  "  long,"  a  s/i/;? ;  "  baic,"a  6ar/c;  "  cur- 

now  flowing  in  successive  waves  from  rach,"  a  curragh,  or  wicker  canoe  cov- 

the  East  and  over-spreading  the  conti-  ered  with  hides,  and  "  naemhog,"  (nay- 

nent  of  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  logue,)  a  diminutive  of  "  naei,"  or 

The  discrepancy  here  to  be  observ-  "  naemh,"  a  ship,  which  I  translate 

ed  is  obviously  the  result  of  the  con-  barge. 
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"  Britan  Mael,  tlie  son  of  princes, 
Noble  the  trunk  whence  he  spread ; 
The  son  of  the  Red-sided  Chief  from  Le^-Magh, 
From  whom  ail  the  Brethuaigh  are  sprung." 

It  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  this  than  to  suppose  that  Bri- 
tain has  received  its  name  from  Brutus  for,  if  it  were,  in  all 
likelihood,  the  word  would  be  "  Brutania."  Besides,  the  name 
was  still  further  obscured  by  the  sous  of  Brutus,  as  we  see  bj 
Geoffi'ey  of  Monmouth,  for,  according  to  him,  Loegrus,*^  the  son 
of  Brutus,  called  the  part  of  Great  Britain  that  fell  to  his  own 
share,  Lcegria ;  and  Camber,  his  second  son,  named  his  division 
of  the  island,  Cambria ;  Albanactus"^  again,  the  third  son, 
called  the  portion  that  fell  to  himself,  Albania. 

And  the  remnant  of  the  ISTemedians  that  remained  dwelling  in 
Ireland,  after  those  three  chieftains  mentioned  above,  was  sorely 
oppressed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Fomorians,  until  the  return 
of  the  descendants  of  Simeon  Brec,  son  of  Nemedh,  from  Greece. 
Two  hundred  and  seventeen  years  elapsed  from  the  arrival  of 
Nemedh  to  that  of  the  Fer-Bolgs,  as  the  bard  relates ; 

"  Seventeen  years  had  passed,  and  two  hundred, 
(In  this  tale  there  is  no  false  reckoning.) 
From  Nemedh's  coming  from  the  East 
Across  the  seas,  with  his  tall  sons, 
Until  the  sons  of  Starn  arrived 
From  the  dreary,  rugged  Greig." — (Greece 

*  Some  of  the  old  British  chroni-  Saxons  that -first  applied  the  term 

clers  tell  us  that  Britain  had  its  name  "  Wallisc,"  or  "  AVelsh  "  to  them,  which 

from  a  Trojan  chief  named  Brutus.  means  Strangers,  as  heretofore  shown. 

t7  48  «  LQegyia  comprised  the  eastern  Albanactus  is  clearly  a  modification  of 

portion,  comprising  most  of  what  is  now  the  Gaelic  word  "  Albanact,"  i.  e.  the 

called  England.     Cambria  comprised  country  of  the  Albanachs  or  natives  of 

Wales,  Cumberland,  Northumberland.  Alba. 

These  names  are  evidently  corruptions  *  The  bard  could  not  surely  have 

of  Kimri,  Oimbri,  Kimmern,  or  Cim-  meant  Greece  by  this  description.  It 

merii.    The  Welch  still  know  them-  is  more  applicable  to  some  northern 

selves  only  as  "  Kimri."   It  was  the  clime. 


CHAPTER  YHI. 


OF  THE  CONQUEST  BY  THE  FER-BOLGS. 

When  the  posterity  of  Simeon  Brec  tad  dwelt  for  some  time 
in  Greece,  it  was  found  that  their  people  had  multiplied  exceed- 
ingly. Then  the  Greeks  {Gregigh)  subjected  them  to  severe 
hardships  and  bondage,  obliging  them  to  dig  up  mould  and  to 
carry  it  in  sacks  {holgs)  of  leather,  in  order  to  lay  it  upon  rocky 
heights,  and  thus  render  their  soil  capable  of  yielding  crops.  In 
consequence  of  this  bondage,  grief  and  weariness  and  a  hatred  of 
the  Greeks  seized  upon  them,  and  they,  thereupon,  resolved  to 
leave  such  hard  task-masters.  Then  five  thousand  of  them  came 
together,  and  they  made  barks^  of  the  leathern  sacks  or  bags,  in 
which  they  were  wont  to  carry  the  mould  ;  or,  as  the  Book  of 
Drom  Snecta  tells  us,  they  stole  the  ships  of  the  king  of  the  coun- 
try. Then,  these  descendants  of  Simeon  Brec  returned  to  Ireland, 
about  two  hundred  years  after  the  occupation  of  the  island  by 
their  ancestor  Nemedh. 

Here  follow  the  names  of  the  chiefs,  that  led  them  on  their  re- 
turn to  Ireland,  viz.,  Slangi,  Rudraide,  Gann,  Genann  and  Sen- 
gann.  These  were  the  five  sons  of  Dela,  son  of  Loch,  son  of 
Tecta,  son  of  Tribuadh,  son  of  Otorb,  son  of  Gostenn,  son  of  Or- 
thect,  son  of  Simeon,  son  of  Erglann,  son  of  Beoan,  son  of  Starn, 
son  of  Nemedh.  And  their  five  wives  were  Fuad,  Edair,  Anust, 
Cnuca  and  Libra ;  the  bard  thus  records  their  names : 

"  Of  Slangi  Fuad  was  the  wife — no  lying  tale — 
Edair  the  wife  of  warlike  Gann, 
Auust  the  wife  of  Sengann  of  spears, 
Cnuca  the  wife  of  the  bright  Genann, 
libra  the  wife  of  Eudraide  of  song." 

These  five  chieftains  of  the  Fer-Bolgs  divided  Ireland  between 
them  into  five  parts,  as  we  have  heretofore  stated,  in  speaking  of 

*  Such  barks  could  not  carry  them  north  of  Thrace.  Such  vessels  fhe 
far.  The  tradition  may  possibly  have  above  might  have  been  used  in  the  pas- 
reference  to  some  incident  in  the  migra-  sage  of  the  Danube,  or  some  other  large 
tion  of  the  Belgian  tribes,  through  the  river. 

ri25] 
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the  third  apportionment  made  of  Ireland ;  the  bard  records  the 
fact  thus : 

Tlie  five  chieftains  of  that  host, 
Divided  Banba  into  five  Fifths — 
Genann,  Rudraide,  (a  bright  list,) 
Gann,  Sengann  and  Slangi. 

It  was  these  five  sons  of  Dela  and  their  followers,  that  were 
called  the  .  Fer-Bolgs,^  Fer-Domnans^  and  Fer-Galeons >  They 
were  called  Fer-Bolgs  (i.  e.  Bag-men),  from  the  leathern  sacks 
they  used  in  Greece.  The  Fer-Domnans  were  called  from  the 
"depths"  or  "pits,"  (i.  e.  doimhne,)  in  which  they  had  to  dig  for 
the  mould,  which  the  Fer-Bolgs  then  carried  to  the  rocks,  where 
they  were  to  lay  it.  In  like  manner,  the  Fer-Galeons  were  so 
called  from  the  javelins^  i.  e.  "gai,"  with  which  they  were  armed, 
in  order  to  defend  the  others  while  at  work. 

The  reader  must  understand  that  this  conquest  by  the  five  sons 
of  Dela  is  reckoned  but  one  conquest,  for  they  all  effected  their 
landing  in  Ireland  in  one  week,  viz.  Slangi  on  Saturday  at  Inber- 
Slangi  ;^  Gann  and  Sengann  on  the  Tuesday  after,  at  Irrus-Dom- 
nan ;  {in  Mayo)  Genann  and  Eudraide  on  the  next  Friday,  at 
Tract-Rudraide  f  the  people  of  Slangi  were  those  called  Fer-Ga- 
leons ;  the  Fer-Bolgs  were  those  conunanded  by  Gann  and  Sen- 
gann ;  the  people  of  Genann  and  Eudraide  were  those  designated 

Fer-Bolg,  in  the  plural  Fir  Bolg,  portions  of  which  people  are  placed  by 
"  Men  of  JBolg."  This  people  was  ancient  geographers  in  Gaul,  Britain 
evidently  a  portion  of  the  nation  of  and  Ireland.  We  find  them  also  called 
the  BelgEe,  so  renowned  for  their  valor  Damnii  and,  perhaps,  Daunii.  In  Bri- 
amongst  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  tain,  their  chief  seat  was  Devonshire, 
Gaul  and  Britain,  who  were  of  Kim-  to  which,  it  is  supposed,  they  left  their 
ro-Celtic  and  not  of  Germanic  origin,  name,  the  aspirate  "  mh  "  being  pro- 
Bolg  is  certainly  a  corruption  of  Belg,  nounced  v  "  and  "  w  '*  in  Gaelic,  viz., 
or  vice  versa.  We  meet  many  analo-  "  Dovnan"  or  "  Downan." 
gous  commutations  of  the  vowels  "e"  *  Fer-Galebn.  The  Fir-Galeon  may 
and  "  0 "  in'  Irish.  Thus  the  word  possibly  have  been  a  portion  of  the 
now  universally  written  "olc,"  i.  e.  bad,  Galliofthe  Romans  and  VaXarot  of 
is  frequently  found  written  "  elc"  in  old  the  Greeks;  or  they  may  have  been 
manuscripts.  The  tale  that  Keating  but  a  sub-tribe  of  the  Belgae,  as  is  here 
here  recounts  from  the  Shenachies,  was  stated.  Then"  name  seems  derived  from 
manifestly  coined  in  order  to  account  "  Gal,"  battle.  The  derivations  given 
for  the  forgotton  origin  of  the  national  iu  the  text  are  absurd.  A  conquering 
name.  Bolg  means  also  "  a  bow,"  "  the  nation  would  not  perpetuate  the  mem- 
belly,"  or  any  "  bulging  protuberance."  ory  of  its  degradation  iu  the  names  of 
The  origin  of  the  name  is,  in  truth,  lost  its  tribes. 

in  remote  antiquity,  and  can  never  be  °  Inher-Slangi.    Inver  Slangi,  i.  e. 

more  than  guessed  at.  Wexford  harbor,  at  the  mouth  of  the 

^  Fer-Domnans.    The  "  Fir-Domh-  river  Slangi,  now  Slane. 

nan,"  {Fir-Downan,)  i.  e.  the  "  Men  of  *  Trad-Rvdraide.     The  strand  of 

Domnan,"  or  Domna,  were,  it  is  equal-  Eooree,  in  Ulster, 
ly  manifest,  a  sept  of  the  Damnonii, 


1.  e. 
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Fer-Domnans.  Our  historians  say  that  Inber-Domnan,^  in  the 
north-west  of  Con  naught,  was  the  place  where  the  two  latter  chiefs 
landed  with  a  third  of  the  forces,  and  that  the  place  has  been 
called  Irrus-Domnan  from  them.  Notwithstanding  these  distinc- 
tions, the  five  sons  of  Dela  and  all  their  host  are  commonly  called 
Fer-Bolgs.  Thirty-six  years  was  the  duration  of  the  Fer-Bolg 
rule  in  Ireland.  Before  them  no  person  possessed  the  island  that 
could  be  properly  called  a  king  of  Ireland.  Upon  this  fact  some 
bard  has  composed  the  following  verse : 

For  sixteen  years  and  twice  ten, 
The  Fer-Bolgs  ruled  one-half®  of  Banba, 
Then  came  the  conquering  Tuatha-De 
And  seized  the  whole  of  Eri. 

'  Some  say  that  the  Inber-Domnan,  the  Belgian  rule.    These  may  have 

or  Damnonian  harbor,  where  the  Fer  been  the  Fomorians,  and  that  remnant 

Domnans  landed,  was  Arklow,  a  little  to  of  the  Nemedians  that  had  remained  in 

the  south  of  Dublin.    It  was  long  after  Ireland  when  their  kinsmen  had  emi- 

before  they  gave  their  name  to  Irrus  grated.    Even  of  the  Partholanians, 

Domnan  in  Counaught,  to  which  the  some  portion  might  have  still  held  parts 

Damnonii  had  been  driven  from  Leinster  of  the  island.  From  the  short  duration 

by  the  increasing  power  of  the  Gaels.  of  their  rule,  it  is  clear  that  the  Fer- 

®  One-half.    This  would  make  it  ap-  Bolgs  did  not  constitute  the  bulk  of 

pear,  that  some  other  nation  or  nations  the  inhabitants,  when  the  Danaans  ar- 

continued  powerful  in  Ireland  during  rived. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


OF  THE  FIRST  KINGS  THAT  REIGNED  IN  IRELAND  DOWN  HERE. 

Slangi,  son  of  Dela,  son  of  Loch,  was  the  first  monarch  of 
Ireland :  he  reigned  one  year,  and  died  at  Dinn-Righ,^  otherwise 
called  Dumha-Slangi. 

RuDRAiDE,  son  of  Dela,  reigned  two  years,  until  he  was  killed 
at  Brugh^  on  the  Boyne. 

Gann  and  Gennan  reigned  four  years,  until  they  died  of  the 
plague  at  Fremhuinn,^  in  Meath. 

^Dinn-Righ,  i.e.  "the hill  of  kings,"  *  Brugh  va  Boinne,  a  place  on  the 

otherwise  called  Dumha  Slangi,  i.  e.  Eiver  Boyne,  near  Stackallan  Bridge. 

Slangi's  Mound."    This  was  a  very  «  Fremhain,  now  Frewin,  is  the 

ancient  seat  of  the  kings  of  Leinster.  name  of  a  lofty  hill  arising  over  the 

It  is  situated,  as  before  shown,  on  the  western  shore  of  Loch  Uair,  now  Lough 

banks  of  the  Barrow,  in  the  townland  Owel,   in  the  parish  of  Portlemon, 

of  Ballyknockan,  near  Leighlin  Bridge.  County  of  West  Meath. 
— O'Donovan, 


\ 
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Sengann  reigned  in  Ireland  five  years,  at  the  end  of  wliicli  lie 
was  slain  by  Fiacadh  Kenfinnan". 

FiACHAD  Kenfinnan  son  of  Starn,  son  of  Kudraide,  son  of 
Dela,  held  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  for  five  years,  until  he  fell  by 
the  hand  of  Rinnall,  son  of  Gennan,  son  of  Dela.  In  his  time, 
the  men  of  Ireland  were  fair-haired.  It  was  thence  he  had  re- 
ceived  the  surname  Kenfinnan,  i.  e.  fair-haired. 

Rinnall,  son  of  Gennan,  son  of  Dela,  reigned  over  Ireland  six 
years,  until  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Obghen,  at  the  battle  of 
Craebh.-* 

Obghen  (or  Fidbghen),  son  of  Sengann,  son  of  Dela,  reigned 
four  years,  when  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Eocaidh,  son  of  Ere,  on 
the  plain  of  Murthemni,  in  Louth. 

Eocaidh,  son  of  Ere,  son  of  Rinnall,  son  of  Gennan,  held  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland  ten  years.  During  this  king's  reign,  there  was  no 
wet  or  tempestuous  weather  in  Ireland,  nor  was  there  any  unfruit- 
ful year.  In  his  time,  likewise,  all  oppression  and  illegality  was 
suppressed  in  the  island,  and  it  was  then  that  fixed  and  distinct 
laws^  were  first  established  in  this  land.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Magh-Turedh,  by  the  hands  of  the  three  sons  of  ISTemedh,  son  of 
Badraei,  whose  names  were  Kesarb,  Luam  and  Luachra.  He 
was  king  of  the  Fer-Bolgs  when  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns  invaded 
Ireland ;  and  his  wife  was  named  Talti,  daughter  of  Magh-Mor, 
king  of  Spain.  This  lady  was  buried  at  a  place  which  has  been 
ever  since  called  Talti  {Teltoion  in  Meath),  from  her. 

ISTuadath  Arged-lamh  (i.  e.  Kuadaih^  the  Silver-handed)^  was  now 
king  of  the  Tuatha-De-Danann  nation.  Between  this  prince 
and  Eocaidh,  son  of  Ere,  there  was  an  obstinate  battle  at  Magh- 
Turedh,  in  which  Eocaidh®  and  the  Fer-Bolgs^  were  routed,  and 
ten^  thousand  of  the  latter  were  slain,  between  Magh-Turedh' 

*  Tliere  are  several  places  of  this  where  he  was  interred  is  described  as 
name  in  Ireland.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell  one  of  the  wonders  of  Ireland,  in  the 
which  is  here  meant.  Mirabilia  Hibernia,  in  the  Book  of 

^  According    to    O'FIaherty,  the  Ballymote.    This  earn  still  exists,  and, 

pentarchical  government  was  fully  es-  although  not  high  above  the  level  of 

tablishcd  during  the  reign  of  this  king,  the  strand,  it  is  believed  the  tide  can 

He  tells  us  that  Mell,  descended  from  never  cover  it. — O'J).  Four  Masters. 
Slangi,  ruled  Leinster ;  Sreng,  of  the      ^  The  annals  of  Clonmacnoise,  say, 

race  of  Sengann,  and  Orsus,  of  that  of  that  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  Fer- 

Genann,  reigned  in  Thomond ;  Kerb,  bolgs  were  slain,  **  which  was  the 

son  of  Brian,  son  of  Rudraide,  was  greatest  slaughter  that  was  ever  heard 

King  of  Ulster  ;  Slangi  Finn,  of  Con-  of  in  Ireland,  at  one  meeting."  From 

naught,  and  Alia  of  Desmond.  the  monuments  of  the  battle  still  ex- 

*  ^  According  to  the  Lebhar  Gabhala,  isting,  it  is  quite  evident  that  great 
Eocaidh  fled  from  the  battle  and  was  numbers  were  slain. — O'D.  lb. 
pursued  and  .overtaken  on  the  Strand  ^  Magh-Turedh  {Moy  Tureh), — 
of  Traigh  Eothaili  [Trah  Ohilli),  near  otherwise  called  Alagh-Turedh  Conga, 
Ballysadare,  in  the  present  county  of  from  its  proximity  to  Cong.  The  site 
Sligo,  where  he  was  slain.   The  earn  of  the  battle  is  still  pointed  out  in  the 
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and  the  strand  of  Eotliail.  In  this  battle,  Kuadath  lost  his 
hand,  from  which  wound  he  was  seven  years  under  cure,  and  had, 
in  the  end,  to  get  a  silver  hand^^  fitted  on ;  hence  he  obtained  the 
epithet,  Arged-lamh,  or  "Silver-hand."  The  small  remnant  of 
the  Fer-Bolgs  that  escaped  from  that  battle,  fled^^  before  the 
Tuatha-De-Dananns,  so  that  Aran,  Isla,  Rachlin,  the  Hebrides, 
and  many  other  islands,  were  colonized  by  them.  In  these  they 
dwelt  until  the  establishment  of  the  pentarchical  government  in 
Ireland,  at  which  time  they  were  driven  out  of  the  Isles  by  the 
Cruthnigh  or  Picts,  whereupon  they  made  application  to  Carbri 
Niadfer,  king  of  Leinster,  and  fi'om  him  they  received  a  tributary 
territory.  But  it  came  to  pass  that  they  could  not  support  the 
heavy  rent  laid  upon  them  in  this  subject  soil,  and  that  they  were, 
for  that  reason,  forced  to  apply  to  Medb  and  Olild  (queen  and 
king  of  Connaught),  from  whom  they  obtained  a  free  territory. 
It  is  this,  that  is  called  the  Migration  of  the  Sons  of  Uadmor,  for 
Aengus,  son  of  Uadmor,  was  their  king  in  the  East.  It  is  from 
this  people,  also,  that  the  territories  in  which  they  dwelt,  have 
received  the  following  names,  viz. :  Loch-Kimi,^^  from  Kimi 
Cethir-Kenn ;  Rinn-Tamhain,^^  in  Medraide ;  Loch-Cathra,^* 
Rinn-Bera,^^  Moilinj^*^  Dun- Aengus,  in  Aran  Carn-Conaill,  in 
the  district  of  Aidni ;  Magh  n- Adair, from  Adar,  the  poet,  son 


parish  of  Cong,  barony  of  Kilmaine, 
and  county  of  Mayo,  to  the  right  of 
the  road  as  you  go  from  Cong  to  the 
village  of  Neal.  There  is  a  detailed  but 
legendary  account  of  this  battle  in  MS., 
in  the  handwriting  of  Gilla  Riabhach 
O'Cleri,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum. — O'D.  Four  Masters. 

"  It  is  stated  in  theBattle  of  Magh- 
Turedh  and  other  accounts  of  the  Tua- 
tha-De-Dananns,  that  Credui  Kerd 
made  a  silver  hand  for  this  Lugaidh, 
and  that  Diankect  fitted  it  upon  him, 
after  which,  Miach,  son  of  Diankect,  to 
excel  his  father,  took  off  the  hand  and  ' 
infused  feeling  and  motion  into  every 
joint  and  vein  of  it.  In  Cormac's 
Glossary,  the  name  Diankect,  is  ex- 
plained Deus  Salutis,  i .  e.  Dia  na  h-ice, 
i.e.  the  God  of  healing. — O'D.  Ih. 
Dian  Kect,  appears  to  have  been  the 
Esculapius  of  Irish  mythology. 

The  Belgic  colony  must  not  be 
considered  to  have  been  extirpated  by 
this  defeat.  They  were  merely  subdu- 
ed, as  the  Gaels  were  afterwards  by 
the  Anglo-Normans.  They  long  ruled 
as  Kings  in  Connaught ;  and  even  in 


St.  Patrick's  time,  we  find  them  still 
numerous  in  Ireland.  It  is  even  likely 
that  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people 
are  to  this  day,  maternally  at  least, 
sprung  from  the  Belgic  and  Nemedian 
Celts,  and  that  their  language  is  that 
now  known  as  Gaelic. 

^2  Loch-Kimi,  otherwise  Loch  Kim- 
bi,  now  Loch  Hacket,  in  the  county 
of  Gal  way. 

Rinn-Tamhain  lies  near  Medraide, 
or  Clarin's  Bridge.  It  was  the  name 
of  a  peninsula  south  of  Gal  way. 

^4  Loch  Cathra.  O'Flaherty  calls  it 
Loch  Kutra,  now  Loch  Cooter,  county 
Gal  way. 

15  1^  According  to  O'Flaherty,  Einn- 
Bera,  Moilin,  and  Carn-Conaill,  were 
in  Aidni  [Eyni] ,  now  the  barony  of 
Killartan,  in  the  South  of  Galway. 

"  Ara.  The  Isle  of  Aran,  at  the 
mouth  of  Galway  Bay. 

"  Magh-Adair,  otherwise  Magh-n- 
Adhair  {Moy  JVoyer),  was  the  name 
of  a  plain  in  the  barony  Tullagh, 
county  Clare.  Upon  it  at  the  Bih 
Mai^he  n-Adhair,  i.  e.  "  Tree  of  Magh 
Adair,"  the  Kings  of  Thomond  were 
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of  TJadmor;  Magh  n-Asal/^  Magh-Maein,^  from  Maen,  son  of 
Uadmor,  and  Loch  Uaii',  from  Uar,  son  of  Uadmor.  Thus, 
"we  see  that  forts  (duns)  and  seaboard  isles  were  owned  by  them, 
until  the  time  when  they  were  driven  out  by  Cuchulainn  and 
Conall  Kernach  and  the  Ulstermen.  Our  history  does  not 
mention  the  building  of  any  raths  (i.  e.  forts),  during  the  occupa- 
tion of  Ireland  by  the  Fer-Bolgs,  neither  does  it  record  the 
eruption  of  any  lakes  or  the  clearing  of  any  plains  from  wood. 
Some  antiquarians  say,  that  the  three  ancient  tribes,  not  of  the 
Gaelic  stock,  who  are  still  in  Ireland,  are  descended  from  the 
Fer-Bolgs:  these  are  the  Gabraide^^  ((7ai(;ree)  of  the  Suca  (now 
the  Eiver  Suck)  in  Connaught ;  the  Ui  Tairsigh,^^  in  Ui  Failgi 
(now  Offaly),  and  the  Galeons  of  Leinster.^^  Such  are  the  migra- 
tions of  the  Fer-Bolgs  so  far,  according  to  the  learned  antiquary, 
Tanaide  O'Mael-Conari  (O'Mulconry  or  Conry),  in  his  duan  which 
begins  with  the  following  rann : 

"  The  Fir-Bolg  dwelt  here  awhile, 
In  this  great  isle  of  Miledh's  sons — 
Five  chieftains  of  them  hither  came — 
Their  names  I  know  full  well." 


inaugurated  in  after  times.  The 
phrase  is  said  to  mean,  the  "  Plain 
of  Worship."  If  so,  the  poet  Adair 
must  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  naming  of  it.  It  was  a  famous 
seat  of  Druidic  worship. 

"  Magh-Assail.  Assal  was  the  an- 
cient name  of  a  district  lying  round 
Cnoc  Droma  Assail,now  Tory-Hill,  near 
Croom,  in  the  county  of  Limerick." — 
O.  D. 

20  Magh-Maein,  [Moy  Meen),  other- 
wise called  Maen-magh,  is,  according  to 
Dr.  O'Donovau,  the  rich  plain  lying 
round  Loughrea,  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
way. 


2^  Gabraide.  This  Belgic  tribe  was 
otherwise  called  Gamanradi.  Dr.  O'Don- 
ovan  tells  us  in  his  Notes  to  the  Tribes 
and  Customs  of  the  Ui  Fiachrach,  that 
"The  Gamanradhi  were  a  fierce  and 
warlike  tribe  of  the  Fer-Bolgs,  seated 
in  Erris  in  the  first  century." 

22  The  "  Ui  Tairsigh,"  are  unknown 
to  the  editor. 

23  For  the  Galians  or  Fir  Galeon  of 
Leinster,  see  further  on.  The  Gali- 
ans of  the  Fer-Bolg  race  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  Galenga  of  the 
Milesian  stock,  who  were  descended 
from  a  Munster  chieftain  named  Cormac 
Galeng. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE    CONQUEST^  OF  IRELAND   BY  THE  TUATHA-DE-DANANNS, 

DOWN  HERE. 

The  Tuatha-De-Dananns  are  the  progeny  of  the  third  Chieftain 
of  the  race  of  Nemedh,  who  liad  emigrated  from  Ireland  after  the 
demolition  of  the  tower  of  Conaing.  They  are  then  descended 
from  Ibaath,  son  of  Beothach,  son  of  larbanel  the  Prophet,  son 
of  Nemedh. 

According  to  some  antiquarians,  Beotia^  {Bothnia  f)^  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  was  the  country  where  they  had  been  recently 
dwelling;  but  others  will  have  it,  that  they  had  been  sojourning 
in  the  Athenian  territory,  where  the  city  of  Athens  (Aithne)  is 
situated.  ISTow,  the  reader  must  understand,  that,  as  Pomponius 
Mela  tells  us,  both  Beotia  and  the  city  of  Athens  are  situated  in 
that  part  of  Greece  called  Achaia.    It  was  there  that  they  had 


^  The  Four  Masters  give  this  event 
under  A.  D.,  3303. 

^  This  absurd  mistake  must  have 
originated  in  the  ignorance  of  some 
transcriber,  in  copying  a  contracted 
manuscript.  The  traditions  of  two 
nations  are  perhaps  confounded  in  the 
obscure  records  of  the  Tuatha-De- 
Dananns.  We  have  seen  part  of  the 
Nemedian  nation  taking  refuge  in 
Lochlin  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Fomorians.  It  is  not  ^n  improbability 
to  suppose,  that  they  there  were  joined 
by  a  Danaan  or  Greco-Pelasgian  tribe, 
with  Avhom  they  amalgamated,  and  who 
led  them  back  to  the  land  whence 
they  had  been  exiled.  I  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  fact,  that  these  Danaans 
were  Greeks,  i.  e.  "  Danai,"  or  to  search 
for  any  other  origin  for  them  than 
what  our  traditions  hand  down,  and 
their  own  name  corroborates.  That 
they  were  not  Phoenicians,  the  names 
they  imposed  upon  the  places  where 
they  dwelt,  fully  prove  to  any  one  who 
will  fairly  examine  their  structure. 


Eri,  Alba,  Mana  Ara,  Mumha,  &c., 
v/ith  their  peculiar*  mode  of  forming 
their  oblique  cases  in  "  nd"  or  "  nn,"  so 
like  those  Greek  forms  "  ag,"  "  ig  "  and 
"  i;^^"  making  the  genitive  in  "  vro^' 
and  ''vvoc;^^  seems  to  claim  for  them  a  Pe- 
lasgic  origin.  Many  of  the  names  of  the 
older  Greek  colonies,  are  of  this  form. 
"  Danann,"  in  their  own  name  looks 
like  a  word  of  the  same  class,  and  may 
mean  "  of  Dana."  So  do  the  genitives 
"  Bretan,"  "  Lochlan,"  "  Laighen," 
i.  e.  Britain,  Scandinavia,  Leinster,  and 
"  UUadh,"  which  in  old  books  is  found 
to  make  "  UUinn,"  in  its  oblique  form. 
Why  may  not  the  great  Pelasgic  na- 
tion have  sent  a  branch  towards  the 
North-west,  as  well  as  towards  the 
South-west,  and  left  the  name  of  Dania 
or  Denmark  to  the  cold  Cimbric  Cher- 
sonese, as  a  trace  of  their  sojourn  there- 
in, and  as  a  puzzle  to  their  Gothic  succes- 
sors, and  thus  bewildered  Celtic  Shen- 
achies  also  in  the  endeavor  to  approxi- 
mate Bothnia  and  Boeotia. 

[185] 
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learned  tlieir  magic  science  (Druidism)  and  tlieir  arts,  so  tliat  ttey 
had  become  most  expert  in  every  heathen  practice. 

While  they  dwelt  in  this  region,  it  happened  that  a  large  fleet 
came  from  Syria  to  make  war  upon  the  people  of  the  Athenian 
teiritory,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  engaged  in  daily 
battles;  and  the  very  men  of  the  Athenian  party,  who  had  been 
slain  on  the  field  of  battle  on  one  day,  Avere  the  same  that  used 
to  maintain  the  fight  next  day  for  their  friends  against  the  Syrians. 
This  was  all  effected  by  the  magic  arts  of  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns ; 
for  they  used  to  send  demons  into  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Athe- 
nians, quickening  them  by  means  of  their  heathen  lore.  How- 
ever, when  the  Syrians  perceived  that  the  corpses  of  those,  whom 
they  had  slain  on  the  field  of  battle,  stood  up  to  fight  them  again 
on  the  next  day,  they  entered  into  council  with  their  own  sooth- 
sayer (druid).  Whereupon,  this  soothsayer  told  them,to  set  a  guard 
upon  the  field  of  slaughter,  and  to  drive  a  stake  of  cornel  wood 
{mountain  ash)  through  the  dead  body  of  every  one  of  those  that 
were  wont  to  revive,  to  do  battle  against  them ;  and  he  told  them 
also,  that  those  bodies  would  be  immediately  turned  into  worms, 
if  it  were  by  demons  that  they  had  been  quickened,  but  that  they 
would  not  become  corrupted  all  at  once,  if  they  had  been  really 
revivified.    The  Syrians,  then,  came  to  the  fight  next  morning 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory.    Upon  this,  they  drove  the 
cornel  stakes  through  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  before  mentioned, 
and  they  were  converted  into  worms  immediately.    After  this, 
they  fell  upon  the  inhabitants,  pursuing  them  with  unresisted 
slaughter.    As  to  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns,  when  they  saw  the 
natives  of  the  land  thus  vanquished  by  the  Syiians,  they  all  fled 
out  of  the  country,  through  fear  of  those  invaders.    And  they 
stopped  not  until  they  reached  the  regions  of  Lochlinn  (Scandi- 
navia), where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants,^  on  account 
of  their  many  sciences  and  arts.    The  leader  in  this  migration 
was  Nuadath  the  Silver-handed,  son  of  Ectach,  son  of  Edarlamh, 
of  the  line  of  Nemedh.    Here,  indeed,  they  even  obtained  posses- 
sion of  four  cities,  or  at  least  leave  to  dwell  in  them  and  to  instruct 
the  youth  of  the  country  therein.    The  names  of  these  four  cities 
are  Falias,  Gorias,  Finias  and  Murias.    The  Tuatha-De-Dananns 
placed  four  sages  in  these,  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  the 
sciences  and  the  various  arts,  amongst  the  youth  of  the  nation  that 
received  them.    The  names  of  these  four  sages  who  taught  the 
sciences,  were  the  following :  Morfios  was  the  name  of  the  man 

'  These  were  undoubtedly  Kimric  We  have  seen  Nemedh  sailing  originally 

or  Cimbric  Nemediaus,  (a  name  which  from  this  land  for  Alba  and  Eri,  and 

seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  have  seen  his  descendants  returning 

Nemeti  of  Belgic  Gaul,)  and  the  Pin-  thereto,  when  expelled  from  Eri  by  the 

nish  or  I^aponic  aborigines,  perhaps.  Fomorians. 
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who  taught  in  the  city  called  Falias  ;  Erus,in  that  called  Gorias; 
Semias  taught  in  Murias,  and  Arias  held  his  school  in  Finias. 
When  they  had  remained  a  long  time  in  these  cities,  they  passed 
over  to  the  north  of  Alba  (Scotland),  where  they  continued  seven 
years  in  Dobar  and  lardobar. 

This  people  possessed  four  talismans  of  high  power,  which  they 
had  brought  with  them  from  the  above-mentioned  cities ;  namely,  a 
Stone  from  Falias,  which  was  called  the  Lia-Fail,  and  which  pos- 
sessed the  property  of  roaring  under  every  king  of  Ireland,  upon 
his  election,  which  it  continued  to  do  until  the  time  of  Con- 
K  cobar ;  as  we  have  heretofore  mentioned.  It  was  also  called  the 
Stone  of  Fate,  for  it  was  its  destiny,  that  a  man  of  the  Scotic 
nation,  that  is,  of  the  blood  of  Miledh  of  Spain,  should  possess 
the  sovereignty  of  that  country  wherein  it  should  be  placed. 
Thus  we  read  in  Hector  Boethius,  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  in 
which  he  says : 

^ "  The  race  of  Scot,  a  noble  tribe, 
Uuless  the  prophecy  be  false, 
Have  a  right  to  sovereign  power 
Where  they  shall  find  the  Lia-Fail." 

The  Scotic  nation  was  so  persuaded  that  the  stone  possessed 
this  power,  that  Fergus  Mor  mac  Erca,  when  he  had  conquered 
Alba  and  had  determined  to  proclaim  himself  its  king,  sent  an 
embassy  to  his  brother  Murkertach  Mor  mac  Erca,  son  of  Eocaidh 
Munremar,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  then  king  of  Ireland,  request- 
ing him  to  send  it  to  him,  in  order  that  he  might  be  saluted  king 
of  Alba  sitting  thereon.  Thus  the  stone  came  into  his  hands,  and 
he  was,  in  fact,  saluted  king  of  Alba  thereon.  He  was  the  first 
man  of  the  race  of  Scot,  that  was  styled  king  of  Alba  ;  and,  though 
some  of  the  Picts  or  Cruthnigh  had  been  called  kings  of  Scotland 
before  him,  yet  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  was  an  indepen- 
dent sovereign,  having  been  all  successively  under  tribute  to  the 
kings  of  Ireland,  and  especially  from  the  tfhie  of  Erimhon,  son  of 
Miledh,  by  whom  the  Picts  were  sent  from  Leinster,  to  inhabit 
Alba  or  Scotland,  down  to  the  reign  of  this  Fergus,  as  we  shall 
tell  hereafter,  in  treating  of  the  reign  of  Erimhon.  As  to  the 
stone  above  mentioned,  the  Alban  Scots  kept  it  carefully  for 
many  successive  ages,  until  it  at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  where  it  remains  to  this  day,  under  the  throne  upon 
which  the  king  of  England  is  crowned,  having  been  forcibly 
carried  off  from  the  Abbey  of  Scone  by  king  Edward  the  First. 
Now  the  prediction  regarding  the  stone  has  been  verified  in  our 


•  Ni  fallat  fatum,  Scoti  quocunque       Invenient  lapidem,  regnare  tenentur 
locatum  ibidem. 
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own  times,  in  tlie  case  of  our  present  king  Charles  (as  it  had  been 
already  in  that  of  his  father  James) ;  for  he  is  descended  from 
the  Scotic  race,  through  Mani,  son  of  Core,  son  of  Lugaidh  of 
the  line  of  Eber,  son  of  Miledh.  Thus,  a  man  of  the  Scotic 
blood  has  been  crowned,  even  king  of  England  upon  this  stone.^ 
The  second  talisman  brought  by  the  Tuatha  De-Dananns  into 
Ireland,  was  the  Sword  of  Lugaidh  Lamfada  (or  Lugaidh  of  the 
long  hand).  It  was  from  Gorias  they  brought  this.  The  third 
talisman  was  the  Spear  that  Lugaidh  used  in  battle.  This  they 
brought  from  the  city  of  Finias.  The  fourth  talisman  was  the 
Cauldron  of  the  Daghda,  brought  from  the  city  of  Murias.  Here 
follows  a  confirmation  of  the  matters  we  have  just  narrated,  as  it 
is  read  in  the  Lebar  Gabala  {or  Book  of  Invasions)  in  this  duan 
or  poem  down  here : 

THE  LAND  of  talismans,  Sacred  Dana/ 
"Was  where  they  learned  their  science, 
And  became  skilled  in  wizard  lore, 
And  Druid  rites,  and  Devilscraft. 

The  fair  larbanel,  a  prophet  true, 
Was  son  of  Nemedh,  son  of  Adnaman — 
To  this  gray  hero,  mighty  in  spells 
Was  born  Beothach  of  wild  deeds. 

The  clans  of  Beothach,  undying  in  fame, 
After  much  toil  and  weariness. 
Arrived,  a  large  and  mighty  host, 
With  crowded  ships  in  Lochlin. 

There,  four  cities  of  great  renown, 
They  held  with  sway  supreme ; 
In  these,  they  blandly  taught  in  schools 
Each  learned  art  and  science  fair. 

^  Falias,  Gorias  the  bright, 

Finias,  Murias  of  great  deeds, 

Of  these  proud  cities  were  the  names — 

Their  fame  was  like  a  bursting  flood. 

Morfios,  Erus  the  tall. 
Arias  and  Semias,  the  severe, 
Were  the  sages  of  these  cities  high — 
To  name  them  is  a  pleasing  task. 

Of  Falias,  Morfios  was  the  sa"^, 
The  generous  Erus  taught  in  uorias, 
Semias  in  Murias,  southern  city. 
While  fair-haired  Arias  taught  in  Finias. 

•  See  note  upon  the  name  "  Tnis  word  Danann,  in  the  phrase  Tuatha-De- 

Fail,"  where  this  tradition  has  been  Danann,  it  is  in  the  genitive  case,  and 

proved  doubtful.  is  translated  accordingly. 

'  It  has  been  here  assumed  that  the 
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They  brought  four  talismans  from  afar, 
These  chiefs  of  Dana's  Sacred  Tribes, 
A  sword,  a  stone,  a  copper  cauldron, 
And  a  spear  to  strike  down  warriors  talL 

From  yon  Falias  came  the  Lia-Fijil, 
Which  was  wont  to  roar  'neath  Eri's  king ; 
The  sword^  of  Lugaidh  the  Long-handed, 
Most  previous  store  was  brought  from  Gorias. 

From  Finias,  far  away  o'er  sea, 
They  brought  the  Spear^  of  strong  Lugaidh  ; 
From  Murias,  the  Daghda's  wondrous  Cauldron — 
A  powerful  treasure  and  an  awful. 

O  King  of  Heaven,  King  of  weak  mankind, 
Protect  me,  King  of  the  royal  spheres  ! 
Thou  who  hast  patience  with  the  hates 
And  with  the  littleness  of  mortal  TRIBES."" 

"When  the  Tuatha-De-Danann  had  remained  seven  years  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  (or  Alba),  they  passed  over  to  Ireland  and 
landed  in  the  north  of  this  country  on  a  May  Monday.  They 
then  burned  their  ships,  as  the  bard  relates  in  the  following  rann  : 

"  Each  warrior  burned  his  ship, 
For  he  had  reached  the  noble  Eri — 
It  was  a  sad  sight  to  view 
The  smoke  of  the  ships  as  they  burned." 

After  this,  the  Tuatha-De-Danann,  surrounded  themselves  with 
a  magical  mist  for  three  days,  so  that  none  of  the  Fer-Bolgs  could 
perceive  them  until  they  had  reached  Sliabh-an-Iarainn,^^  {Slieve 
aneerinn.)  Thence  they  send  an  embassy  to  king  Eocaidh,  son 
of  Ere,  demanding  of  him  either  to  deliver  up  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  to  themselves  or  to  give  them  battle  in  its  stead.  Upon  this, 
the  battle  of  Southern  Magh-Turedh  {Moy-Tureh)  was  fought  by 
the  Fer-Bolgs  against  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns.  The  Fer-Bolgs 
were  broken  in  that  fight,  and  ten  thousand  of  them  fell  therein, 
as  has  been  already  told.  There  were  thirty  years  between  this 
engagement  and  the  battle  of  North  Magh-Taredh,*^as  the  bard 
thus  observes, — 

^  ^     For  a  more  particular  account  ^'Magh-Turedh.   This  name  is 

of  these  talismans,  see  appendix.  now  applied  to  a  townland  in  the  parish 

This  duan  begins  and  ends  with  of  Kilmactranny,  barony  of  Tirerrell 

the  word    Tuath."    In  the  first  in-  and  county  of  Sligo.    There  are  very 

stance,  it  means  "  country,"  in  the  lat-  curious  monuments  still  to  be  seen  on 

ter,  "of  tribes."  It  is  very  usual  for  this  battlefield." — O'D.'s  Notes  to  the 
Gaelic  duans  to  begin  and  end  with  the  .  Four  Masters. 

same  word.  There  was  a  long  tale  founded  upon 

Sliabh-an-Irann,  i.  e.  the  Iron  this  battle,  as  well  as  upon  that  of 

Mountain,  now  Slieve-an-ieren,  in  the  South  Magh-Turedh.    Balor  Bemenn, 

the  county  of  Leitrim.  or  Balcbeimnech,  1.  e.  of  stout  blows. 
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"  We  know,  that  thirty  years  had  passed, 
From  the  fight  at  South  Magh-Turadh, 
To  the  fight  of  North  Magh-Turedh, 
Iq  which  fell  Balar  of  the  great  host." 

Some  antiquaries  say,  that  the  nation,  of  whom  we  are  now 
treating,  were  called  Taatha-De-Danann  from  Brian,^^  luchar  and 
lucharba,  the  three  sons  of  Dana,  daughter  of  Delbaeth,  son  of 
Elathan,  son  of  Niadh,  son  of  Indae,  son  of  AUae,  son  of  Tath, 
son  of  Tabarn,  son  of  Endaor  Enna,  son  of  Bathach,  son  of  Ibaath, 
son  of  Beothach,  son  of  Jarbanel,  son  of  ISTemedh.  These  three, 
namely,  Brian,  luchar  and  lucharba,  were  so  very  famous  for 
their  great  skill  in  all  Heathen  arts,  that  the  whole  of  the  Tuatha 
(i.  e.  Tribes)  would  have  themselves  called  after  them.  Here 
follows  a  quotation  which  asserts  that  these  three  personages 
were  the  three  gods  (Dee)  of  Dana.^^  We  read  it  in  the  duan  com- 
mencing.   Hearken,  ye  sages  without  stain." 

"  Brian,  lucharba  and  the  great  luchar, 
The  three  gods  of  the  Sacred  Race  of  Dana, 
Fell  at  Mana/°  on  the  resistless  sea, 
By  the  hand  of  Lugaidh,  sou  of  Ethlenu." 

It  is  also  from  Dana,  the  mother  of  these  three,  that  we  call 
those  two  hills  in  Luachair  Degaidh  in  Desmond  {Slieve  Loughra 
in  Kerry\  the  Paps  of  Dana. 

Other  antiquarians  will  have  it  that  they  received  the  name 
Tuatha-De-Danann  from  having  been  divided  into  three  orders 
or  castes.  The  first  of  these  was  called  the  "  Tuath  it  was  to 
it  that  the  rank  of  nobility  and  chieftainship  belonged ;  even  to 
this  day  the  word  "Tuathach,"  is  synonymous  Avith  "Lord." 
And  this  is  the  more  credible,  from  the  fact  that  Bechoill  and 

the  leader  of  the  Foraorians,  was  killed  mythological  or  allegorical,  I  will  offer 
therein  by  a  stone  thrown  at  him  from  but  little  comment.  Their  enigmatical 
a  sling  by  the  son  of  his  own  daughter,  meaning  was  evidently  not  understood 
namely  Lugaidh  Lamfada.  Ketiilenu,  by  the  Gaelic  bards,  who  handed  them 
the  Avife  of  Balor,  fought  with  desperate  down.  To  attempt  their  solution  now, 
valor,  and  wounded  the  Daghda,  who  while  all  that  relates  to  this  mystic 
afterwards  became  king  of  the  Dananns.  people  is  so  very  obscure,  would  lead 
Nuadath  of  the  Silver-hand,  Ogma,  and  to  a  wide  and  too  wild  a  field  of  con- 
several  other  Dananns  of  note,  were  jecture  for  the  limits  of  these  notes, 
killed.  In  it  also  fell  the  heroine  Keth-  Let  the  reader  form  his  own  judgment 
lenn.    The  battle  had  been  brought  thereupon. 

about  by  the  intrigues  of  Bres,  son  of  Dana.    I  write  this  name  Dana 

Elathan,  who  had  been  monarch  of  in  English,  for  such  I  conceive  to  be  ita 

Ireland  while  Nuadath's  hand  was  un-  nominative  form, 

der  cure.    He  fell  himself  therein,  and  ^'^  Mana — the  Isle  of  Man. 

hisfallgavethe  victory  to  the  Dananns.  Taath  means  also  a  "tribe,"  a 

"  Brian,  ^c.    Upon  these  names  and  "  district,"  a  "  country" — the  country  ia 

the  following,  nearly  all  of  which  are  opposition  to  the  town,  &c. 
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Danann,  two  of  their  heroines  or  female  rulers,  were  styled  the 
Ban-Tuathachs,^^  or,  in  English,  the  "female  chiefs."  It  is  thus 
the  bard  designates  them  in  the  following  ranii — 

"  The  beloved  Bechoill  and  Danann, 
Killed  were  these  two  Ban-tuathachs^ 
The  evening  of  their  magic  came  at  last 
Through  the  pale  demons  of  the  air." 

Those  of  the  second  caste  were  called  "  Dee ;"  and  these  were 
their  Druids,  (i.  e.  the  priests  and  diviners.)  The  third  caste,  called 
Danann,  was  composed  of  such  as  were  devoted  to  the  arts,  for 
*'  dan"  (daun)  and  "  cerd"  {caird)  mean  the  same  thin^,  i.  e.  art 
or  handicraft:  thus  they  were  named  Dananns  from  their  "dans" 
or  arts.^^ 

Here  follows  an  enumeration  of  the  most  famous  and  noble 
persons  of  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns,  viz.,  Eocaidh  the  Ollamh, 
called  The  Daghda,  Ogma,  Alloid,  ]3res  and  Delbaeth,  the  five 
sons  of  Elathan,  son  of  JSTiad ;  and  Manannan,  son  of  Alloid,  son 
of  Delbaeth ;  the  six  sons  of  Delbaeth,  son  of  Ogma,  namely  Fia- 
cadh,  Ollamh,  Indaei,  Brian,  luchar  and  lucharba;  Aengus 
Aedh,  Kerniad  and  Midir,  the  four  sons  of  the  Daghda ;  Lugaidh, 
son  of  Kian,  son  of  Diankect,  son  of  Esarg,  son  of  Niad,  son  of 
Indaei.  Gobnenn,  the  smith;  Credni,  the  artist;  Diankect,  the 
physician  ;  Luctan.  the  mason,  and  Oarbri  the  post,  son  of  Tura, 
son  of  Turell ;  Begreo,  son  of  Carbri  Cat-kenn,  son  of  Tabarn ; 
Fiacadh  son  of  Delbaeth,  with  his  son  Ollamh ;  Caicer  and  Nec- 
tan,  the  two  sons  of  Namath ;  Eocaidh  Garb,  or  the  Kough,  son  of 
Duach-Dall ;  Sidomall  the  son  of  Carbri  Crom,  son  of  Elemar, 
son  of  Delbaeth;  ERI,  FODLA^^)  and  BAISTBA,  the  three  daugh- 
ters of  Fiacadh,  son  of  Delbaeth,  son  of  Ogma,  and  Ernin  daughter 
of  Edarlamh  the  mother  of  these  women.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  their  three  goddesses,  viz.,  Badb,^^  Macha  and  Morig- 
han.®    Bechoil  and  Danann  were  their  two  "  ban-tuathachs" 


Ban-tmthach  {Bantoohagh) ,  is  by 
some  understood  to  mean  sorceress. 
The  succeeding  rann  seems  to  support 
this  meaning. 

The  explanations  above  given  of 
the  national  name  of  this  people  are 
most  unsatisfactory.  No  doubt  they 
had  been  divided  into  three  orders  or 
castes,  but  still  that  does  not  explain 
the  name.  The  editor  thinks  that  the 
following  is  the  translation  of  the 
phrase,  viz.,  "  the  Good"  or  "  Sacred 
Tribes  of  Dana."  Thus  he  takes  "  De," 
the  second  word  in  the  sentence,  to 
be  a  form  of  the  commoa  Irish  prepo- 


sitive adjective  "Degh,"  anciently 
"  Dech,"  and  now  pronounced  Di  and 
Dai.  Thus  we  say  "  Degh-Mhuinter," 
CDi-vmniQY),  good psople,  "  Deigh-bhen" 
[Dai-van) ,  a.  good  or  a  beautiful  woman, 
Danann  is  the  only  part  of  the  sentence 
that,  in  his  opinion,  is  generic,  or  that 
refers  to  the  origin  of  this  people. 

^'^  Eri,  ^c.  From  these  Ireland  is 
said  to  have  received  its  three  names, 
as  above  seen. 

21  Badb,  or  Badhb  is  pronounced 
"  Bibe." 

Morrighan  {Mor-reen),  i.  e.  the 
great  queen. 
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{han-iooJiaghs)  or  chief  ladies.  Brigliid^  {Bree-yith)  was  tlieir  po- 
etess. Fe  and  Men  were  the  ladies  or  "  ban-tuathachs"  of  tlieir 
two  king-bards,  and  from  them  Magh-Femcn^  in  Munster  has  its 
name.  Of  them  also  was  Triathri  Tore,  from  whom  Tretherni 
in  Munster  is  called.  Cridinbel,  Brunni  and  Casmael  were  their 
three  satjrists. 

It  was  this  nation  that  vanquished  the  Fomorians  in  the  battle 
of  North  Magh-Turedh,  and  that  had  previously  conquered  the 
Fer-Bolgs,  in  the  battle  of  South  Magh-Turedh. 


OF  THE  KINGS  OF  THE  TUATHA-DE-DANANN. 


NuADATH,^'  styled  Argedlamh^^  or  the  Silver-handed,  son  of 
Ectach,  son  of  Edarlamh,  son  of  Ordan,  son  of  Indaei,  son  of  Al- 
laei,  son  of  Tath,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  thirty  years, 
until  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  North  Magh-Turedh  by  the  hands  of 
Elathan,  son  of  Delbaeth,  and  of  Balar,  styled  of  mighty  blows, 
the  grandson  of  Niad. 

Bkes,^  son  of  Elathan,  son  of  Niad,  son  of  Indaei,  son  of  AUaei, 
ruled  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  for  seven  years. 

LuGAlDH,  surnamed  Lamfada,  i.  e.  the  Long-handed,  son  of 
Diankect,  son  of  Esarg  Brec,  son  of  Niad,  son  of  Indaei,  reigned 
as  king  of  Ireland  for  forty  years.  It  was  this  Lugaidh  that  first 
instituted  the  Assembly  or  Fair^^  of  Talti  {Aenach  Tailtenn\  as 


^  Brighid,  otherwise  Brighitt,  i.  e., 
"  arrow- of  fire,"  was  the  Driiidic  god- 
dess of  poetry. 

^  Magh-Femcn,  otherwise  Magh- 
Feimheii  {Moij  Faiven),  is  now  called 
the  barony  of  "iffa  and  Ofifa  East,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  Slievenaman 
was  anciently  called  Sliabh  na  niBau 
Feimhen,  or  the  mountain  of  the  women 
of  Femen. 

^  Nuadath,  the  chief  of  this  colony, 
is  not  placed  in  the  book  of  Invasions 
as  the  first  monarch  of  the  Dananns. 
He  was  incapacitated  from  sitting  on 
the  throne,  by  the  loss  of  his  hand  at 
Magh-Turedh  ;  for  at  this,  as  at  every 
period  of  Irish  history,  any  corporal 
defect  was  a  sufficient  cause  for  exclu- 
sion from  the  monarchy.  His  cousin 
Bres  was  then  the  first  king  of  Ireland, 
inaugurated  on  the  famous  Lia  Fail. 
AVheu  furnished  with  the  artificial  hand 
of  silver,  Nuadath  claimed  the  king- 
dom, and  Bres  was  forced  to  resign, 
after  a  reign  of  seven  years.   It  was 


the  intrigues  of  Bres  with  the  subject 
Belgians  and  Fomorians,  that  led  to 
the  battle  of  North  Magh-Turedh, 
where  both  himself  and  his  rival  lost 
their  lives.  0 'Flaherty  calls  Bres  him- 
eelf  a  Fomorian. 

26  u  Argedrlamh,'^  i.  e.  Silver  Hand, 
was  perhaps  originally  intended  nothing 
more  than  to  express  his  bounteous  and 
generous  spirit.  In  course  of  time  a 
popular  fable  was  founded  thereupon. 

Bres  is  set  down  before  Nua- 
dath by  all  our  other  Irish  authorities 
The  Four  Masters  set  down  his  reign 
thus — "  The  age  of  the  world  3304—- 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Bres,  son 
of  Elathan  ;  for  the  Tuatha-de-Danann 
gave  liim  the  sovereignty,  after  they 
gained  the  battle  of  Magh-Turedh, 
while  the  hand  of  Nuadath  was  under 
cure." 

"  "  This  fair,  at  which  various  games 
were  celebrated,  continued  down  to  the 
time  of  Roderic  O'Connor,  the  last  king 
of  Ireland.   The  remains  of  a  largo 
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an  annnal  commemoration  of  Talti,  daiigliter  of  Maghmor,  king 
of  Spain,  who  liad  been  at  iiv^t  the  wife  of  Eocaidh,  scm  of  Ere, 
the  last  king  of  the  Fer-Bolgs,  bat  was  afterwards  married  to 
Eocaidh  Garb,  a  chicflain  of  tlie  'Pnathn-De-Dananns.  It  was  by 
this  lad}',  that  Lu^aidh-Lamfada  had  been  fostered  and  cdneated 
initil  he  became  fit  to  bear  arms.  For  this  reason,  Lugaidh  in- 
stituted tlie  games  of  the  Fair  of  Tahi,  in  remembrance  nnd 
honor  of  her  name.  These  games,  which  resembled  those  called 
Olympic  in  Greece,  were  celebrated  for  a  fortnight  before  and  a 
fortnight  after  Lammas;  and  it  is  from  this  commemoration,  so 
inaugurated  by  him,  that  the  calends  of  August  are  called  Lugh- 
nasa  {Loonasa),  i.  e.  the  "Nasadh"  or  memoriall&f  Lugaidh ;  this 
IS  the  day  on  which  is  now  celebrated  the  feast  of  St.  Peter's 
Chains  {Au(/.  lie  fell  at  last  by  the  hand  of  Mac  Coill,  at 

Caen-drom.^ 

TiiK  GuEAT  Daghda.^  SOU  of  Delbaeth,  son  of  Niad,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  seventy  years,  lie  died  at  Brugh,  of 
the'eftects  of  the  wound  he  had  received  from  the  shaft  east  at 
liim  by  Kethlenn,^!  in  the  battle  of  (North)  Alagh-Turedh. 
Eocaidh  Ollathar  was  his  real  name. 

Delbaeth,  son  of  Ogma  ^'-^  the  Sun-sage,  son  of  Elathan,  son  of 


earthen  rath  and  traces  of  three  arti- 
ficial lakes,  and  other  remains,  are  still 
to  be  seen  there.  To  tlie  left  of  the 
road  as  you  ti'o  from  Kelts  to  Donaj^-h- 
patriclv,  there  is  a  hollow  called  '  Lag 
an  Aenaig,'  i.  e.  the  hollow  of  the  fair, 
where,  aceordinu:  to  tradition,  marriaures 
were  solemnized  in  pagan  times.  Tel- 
town  was,  until  recently,  resorted  to  by 
the  men  of  ]\Leath  for  hurling,  wrest- 
ling and  other  manly  sports." — O'D.'s 
Notes  to  the  Four  3hsters. 

"  Kaendrum,  i.  o.  "  the  fiiir  ridge,"  or 
"  hill,"  was  an  ancient  name  of  the  hill 
of  Usnagh,  in  Westmeath. 

^'  l)ai};/i'J(i .  In  the  account  of  the  Tu- 
atha-<le-I>ananns,  preserved  in  the  book 
of  Leean,  it  is  stated  that  the  Daghda 
Mor  (i.  e.  the  Great  Good  Fire,  so 
called  from  his  military  ardor),  was  for 
eighty  years  king  of  Ireland,  and  that 
he  had  three  sons,  Aengus,  Aedh  and 
Kermad,  who  were  buried  with  their 
father  at  Brugh-i\a-Boinne,  Avhere  the 
mound  called  "  Sidh  an  Brogha''  {Shce 
an  Vrowa)  was  raised  over  them  as  a 
monument.  Aengus  an  Bhrogha  was 
considcretl  the  presiding  fairy  of  the 
]5ovne  until  recently.  For  some  account 
of  the  monuments  which  anciently  existed 


at  Brugh  na  Boinne,  see  Petrie's  Round 
Towers.  The  monuments  ascribed  by 
the  ancient  Irish  writers  to  the  Tuatha- 
de-I)auanns  still  renu\in,  and  are  princi- 
pally situated  in  Meath,  near  the  Boyne, 
a8  at  Drogheda,  Dowth,  Knowth  and 
New  Grange.  There  are  other  monu- 
ments of  them  at  Cnoc-Aine  and  Gnoc- 
(rreinc  [Knockany  aud  K)iockgrony),  in 
the  county  of  Limerick,  and  on  the 
Pap  Mountains,  Da  cich  Danainne,  in 
the  south-oast  of  the  county  of  Kerry. 
These  monuments  are  of  the  most  re- 
mote antiquity,  and  prove  that  the 
Tuatha-tk^Dunanns  were  a  real  people, 
though  their  history  is  so  much  wrapped 
up  in  fable  and 'obscurity." — O'D.'s 
Notes  to  the  Four  3Ja8tcrs. 

The  Daghda  was  one  of  their  most 
famous  magicians.  He  might  have  got 
his  title  from  having  been  priest  of  the 
"  Great  Good  Fire,"  i.  e.  the  Sun. 

Kcthleiw,  the  wile  of  Balor  Bale- 
beimnech  the  Fomorian.  and  the  grand- 
mother of  Lugaidh  liumfada.  who  slew 
Balor  in  the  same  battle.  Inis  Keth- 
lenn,  now  Ji^hniiskillen,  is  called  after  the 
heroine.  See  O'D.'s  Notes  to  Vie  Fow 
Masters,  p.  23. 

"  O^ma  Gnan-Eigcs  {Owma  Grem 
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Delbaeth,  son  of  Niad,  was  king  of  Ireland  for  ten  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  died  by  the  hand  of  his  own  son,  Fiacadh. 

FiACADH,  son  of  Delbaeth,  reigned  ten  years,  and  then  was 
killed  b3^  Eogan,  at  Ard-Brec. 

Mac  Coll,  Mac  Keact,  and  Mac  Greni,  the  three  sons  of 
Kerraad  MilbeoP^  or  Milbol,  son  of  the  Daghda,  reigned  thirty 
years.  Some  antiquarians  say,  that  these  kings  divided  Ireland 
into  three  parts  between  them,  and  that  each  of  them  ruled  his 
own  share  independently.  So  a  certain  historic  bard  tells  us,  in 
the  following  verse : 

*'  Mac  Coll,  Mac  Keact  and  Mac  Greni, 
#  Those  chieftains  of  proud  deeds, 
Into  three  parts  divide  her  soil, 
Though  countless  the  hosts  of  Eri." 

Nevertheless,  there  was  no  such  division  of  the  country  between 
these  kings,  but  each  of  them  held  the  sovereignty  alternately 
for  one  .year,  as  we  have  before  observed,  in  speaking  of  the 
names  of  this  island.  They  were  all  three  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Talti  or  Taltenn  {now  Telltovm  in  Meath). 

The  reason  why  these  three  sons  of  Kermad  were  called  Mac^ 
Coin,  Mac  Keact  and  Mac  Greni,  was  because  Coll  {the  hazel  tree\ 
Keact  {the  plough)^  and  Grian  {the  sun)^  were  the  three  gods  they 
adored.  Coll,^  then,  was  the  god  of  Mac  Coill,  but  Ethor  was  his 
real  name,  and  Banba  was  his  wife.  Mac  Keact,  too,  Keact^^ 
was  his  god,  Tethor  his  name,  and  Fodla  his  wife.  Mac  Greni, 
lastly,  had  Grian  for  his  god,  Kethor  was  his  name,  and  Eri  his 
wife.    The  proper  name  of  Manannan,^Mikewise,  was  Orbsen; 

-4%ess),i.  e.  "Ograa,learnedinthe  Sun."  ed  plough,  is  the  usual  name  for  the 

This  name  is  mythological.    Ogmius  constellation  Ursa  Major.  Cormac's 

was  the  Apollo  or  God  of  Eloquence  Glossary,  also,  in  explaining  the  name 

of  the  Gauls.    Ogham    (Oiram),    is  Dian  Kecht,  tells  us  that  "  Cecht  "  or 

the  name  of  the  Mystic  Druid  alpha-  "  Ceacht"  means  medicine  likewise.— 

bet  of  the  Gaels,  of  which  some  say  note  10,  ^.  133. 

that  this  Ogma  was  the  inventor.  "  'This  Manannan  is  a  personage 

MLl-Bheol{Mil-veol^orMilvail)^\.Q.  famous  in  Irish  legendary  mythology. 

"  Honey  Mouth,"  i.  e.  "  the  eloquent  He  would  seem  to  have  presided  over 

or  sweet-voiced.  the  sea  and  the  tempests.    Of  him 

"*  Mac    Coin.     Some   understand  O'Flahertymakesthe  following  mention. 

"  Mac"   to  mean  "  priest,"  in  these  "The  merchant  Orbsen  was  remarkable 

titles.    It  is  however  far-fetched.  for  carrying  on  a  commercial  intercourse 

35  Coll  was  apparently  a  name  for  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  He 

the  divinity  who  presided  over  fruit-  was  commonly  called  jSIanannan  Mac 

bearing  trees,  the  Irish  Pomona.    The  Lir,  that  is,  Manannan  [Manksman) , 

word  is  now  applied  to  the  hazel.  from  his  intercourse  with  the  Isle  of 

2"  C(?ac/ii  would  seem  to  mean  here  the  Man  ;  and  Mac  Lir,  {son  of  Ler),  i.  e. 

divinity  presiding  over  agriculture,  i.  e.  offspring  of  the  sea,  because  he  was  an 

the  Celtic  Ceres.   Ceachta  {Kayghta) ,  expert  diver ;  besides,  he  understood 

is  the  common  Irish  name  for  the  the  dangerous  parts  of  harbors  ;  and 

plough.    Cam-Ceachta,  i.  e.  the  crook-  from  his  prescience  of  the  change  of 
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atid  it  is  from  him  tliat  Locli-Orbsen  {now  Lough- Corrih)  is  called, 
for  it  was  when  they  were  digging  his  grave  that  this  lake  burst 
over  the  land.  It  was  of  these  people,  that  the  following  historic 
lay  was  sung : 

"  Ethor  was  lordly — glory  gained  he — haughty  the  man — 
Coll  Avas  his  God — 0^^  of  briglrt  Daghda — ]3anba  his  wife. 
Tethor  was  bold — strong  the  fight — ruthless  smote  he — 
Fodla  his  wife — great  deeds  he  wrought — in  Keact  he  believed. 
Kethor  was  comely — beauteous  his  form — generous  was  he — 
Eri  his  wife — queen  of  bounty  was  she — Grian  was  his  God. 
Mauannan,  from  the  lake — son  of  Ler,  of  the  endless  expanse — 
Orbseu  his  name — after  a  hundred  fights — the  man  found  Death."^' 

According  to  the  Psalter  of  Cashel,  the  Tuatha-De-Danann 
held  the  sovereign  power  in  Ireland  for  two  hundred  years,  less 


weather,  always  avoided  tempests.  But 
he  fell  in  a  battle  at  Moy  CuUin  {Magh 
Ullinn),  on  the  banks  of  the  spacious 
lake  Orbsen,  which  falls  into  the  bay 
of  Galway  by  the  river  Giilway,  having 
been  run  through  by  Ullinn,  'grandson 
of  Nuad  or  Nuadath,  monarch  of  Ire- 
land, by  his  son  Thady  (IWc).  The 
place  of  the  engagement  was  called  after 
Ullinn, 'and  the  lake  (Lough  Corrib), 
after  Orbsen. 

0  is  here  to  be  understood  in  its 
literal  sense ;  that  is,  "  Grandson." 
This  word  is  otherwise  written  "ua." 

"  The  language  and  style  of  this 
mystic  lay  belongs  to  the  most  ancient 
class  of  Gaelic  composition.  Its  allu- 
sions, with  the  exception  of  those  that 
may  be  contained  in  the  hidden  mean- 
ing of  the  proper  names  themselves, 
are  sufficiently  explained  by  what  went 
before.  To  pursue  them  further,  would 
lead  into  an  endless  labyrinth  of  con- 
jecture. 

Of  this  Colony,  the  learned  Dr.  0'- 
Donovan  makes  the  following  judicious 
remarks  :  "  From  the  many  monuments 
ascribed  to  this  colony  by  tradition  and 
in  ancient  Irish  historical  tales,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  they  were  a  real  peo- 
ple ;  and  from  their  having  been  con- 
sidered gods  and  magicians  by  the  Ga- 
eidhil  or  Scoti,  who  subdued  them,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  they  were  skilled 
in  arts  which  the  latter  did  not  under- 
stand. Amongst  these  was  Danann, 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods  ;  Buannan,  the 
goddess  that  instructed  heroes  in  mili- 
10 


tary  exercises  —  the  Irish  Minerva. 
Badhbh  (Boive),  the  Belona  of  the 
Irish ;  Abortach,  the  God  of  Music ; 
Ned,  the  God  of  War,  and  Ncmon  his 
wife;  Manannan,  the  God  of  the  Sea; 
Diancecht,  the  God  of  Physic;  Brighit, 
the  Goddess  of  Poets  and  Smiths,  &c." 

It  appears,  from  a  very  curious  and 
ancient  tract  written  in  the  shape  of 
a  dialogue  between  St.  Patrick  and 
Caoilti-Macllonain,  that  there  were 
very  many  places  where  the  Tuatha- 
De-Dananns  were  then  supposed  to 
live  as  sprites  or  fairies,  with  corporal 
or  material  form,  but  endued  with  im- 
mortality. The  inference  naturally  to 
be  drawn  from  these  stories  is,  that  the 
Tuatha-De-Dannans  lingered  in  the 
country  for  many  centuries  after  their 
subjugation  by  the  Gaeidhil,  and  that 
they  lived  in  retired  situations,  where 
they  practiced  abstruse  arts,  which  in- 
duced the  others  to  regard  them  as  ma- 
gicians. So  late  as  the  third  century, 
Aine,  daughter  of  Eogabal,  a  lady  of 
this  race,  was  believed  to  be  resident  at 
Cnoc-Aine,  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
where  she  was  ravished  by  Olild  Olum, 
king  of  Munster. 

It  looks  very  strange  that  our  gene- 
alogists trace  the  pedigree  of  no  fam- 
ily, living  for  the  last  thousand  years, 
to  any  of  the  kings  or  chieftains  of  the 
Tuatha-De-Danamis,  while  several  fam- 
ilies of  the  Fir-Bolgic  descent  are  men- 
tioned as  in  Hy-Many  and  other  parts 
of  Connaught."-iVo?es  to  Four  Mas* 
ters. 
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by  three,  that  is  for  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  years,  in  alL 
Here  follows  a  rann^  quoted  in  proof  of  this  reckoning : 

One  hundred  years  and  ninety-seven, 
This  reckoning  is  most  true, 
The  Tuatha-De-Danann  strongly  reigned 
Over  Eri  in  supreme  sway. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  TRACT. 


CHAPTER  I. 


JAPHET. 


To  enable  us  to  trace  tlie  Scotic  race  to  its  root,  that  is,  to 
Japhet,  we  must  observe  tbat  his  two  sons,  Gomer  and  Magog, 
were  the  most  distinguished  of  his  offspring.  Moses,  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  where  he  gives  the  genealogy  of  the  race  of 
Japhet,  tells  us  that  Gomer  had  three  sons,  whose  names  were 
Aschenez,  Riphath,  and  Togarmah ;  but  he  does  not  specially 
mention  the  sons  of  Magog  by  their  names.  Besides,  as  it  is  on. 
the  historians  of  the  tribe  of  Scot,  that  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  to 
trace  the  lineage  of  the  princes  sprung  from  Magog,  and,  particu- 
larly those  of  tiie  race  of  Fenius  Farsa,  we  shall  here  set  down  a 
detailed  account  of  the  descendants  of  Magog,  according  to  the 
Book  of  Invasions,  which  is  called  {the  Book)  of  Drom-Snecta,^ 
an  authority  Avhich  existed  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in 
Ireland. 

This  states  that  Magog  had  three  sons,  namely,  Baath,  Ibaath, 
and  Fathacta.  From  Baath  descended  Fenius  Farsa,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Gaelic  nation.    From  Ibaath  sprang  the  Amazons,^  Bactri- 

^   '  Fart  II.  The  present  division  of  the  tended  their  empire  from  Cappadocia, 

Foras  Feasa,  is  headed  Book  1,  Part  eastwards,  along  the  Euxine  or  Black 

II,  in  Halliday's  edition,  and  in  one  Sea,  and  thence  to  the  Caspian,  and 

of  three  MS3.  from  which  this  trans-  northwards  again  to  the  river  Tanaia 

lation  is  made.  In  the  other  two,  which  or  Don.    Their  women  were  fabled  to 

are  the  more  ancient  and  correct,  no  have  monopoh'zed  the  trade  of  arras, 

such  heading  is  found.  Penthesilia,  one  of  their  queens,  came 

^  Drom-Snecta.    This  book  is  un-  to  assist  Priam  at  the  Trojan  war, 

known  to  modern  Irish  scholars.    It  where  she  was  slain  by  Achilles.  The 

has  possibly  been  lost,  since  Keating's  Amazons  were  said  to  have  founded 

time.'  Drom  Snecta,  i.  e.  the  Snowy  Smyrna,  Ephcsus,  and  several  other 

Ridge,  is  now  called  Drumsiiat,  co.  distinguished  cities  of  Asia  Minor. — 

Monaghan,  where  there  was  once  a  Some  of  the  adventures  attributed  to 

monastery,  founded  by  St.  Molua.  the  ancestors  of  the  Gaels,  must  have 

'  Amazons.    The  Amazons  were  a  taken  place  within  their  territories,  or 

famous  nation  of  antiquity,  who  flour-  rather,  within  the  territories  assigned 

ished  in  Asia  Minor  (Turi^ey  in  Asia),  to  them  by  primeval  tradition,  if  they 

previous  to  the  Trojan  war..   They  ex-  took  place  anywhere. 
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ans,*  and  Partliians  f  and  from  Fatliacta  came  Partliolan,  who  was 
the  first  colonizer  of  Ireland  after  the  Delnge,  as  well  as  Nemedh, 
son  of  Agnaman  or  Adnaman,  and,  consequently,  the  Fer- 
Bolgs,  and  Tuatha-De-Dananns,  as  we  have  mentioned  above,  in 
giving  an  account  of  their  conquests  of  the  island.  Of  the  race 
of  this  Fathacta,  too,  came  Attila,  who  subjected  Pannonia  to  his 
sway,  and  who  continued  long  to  harass  the  Poman  Empire,  and 
who  laid  waste  and  depopulated  Aquileia,  and  made  many  inva- 
sions into  Germany.  From  Scythia,  too,  and  of  the  race  of  Ma- 
gog, was  Zeliorbes,  king  of  the  Huns,^  who  niade  war  upon  the 
Emperor  Justinian.  Hence,  too,  came  the  Longobardi'  or  Lom- 
bards, and  the  Hungarians  and  Goths.^    From  Scythia  came  the 


*  Bactrians.  The  country  qf  the 
Bactrians  lay  to  the  east  of  Persia. 
They  seem  to  have  been  originally  of 
the  same  race  with  the  Persians.  They 
claimed  the  great  Persian  lawgiver, 
Zoroaster,  as  their  first  king.  They 
bordered  upon  that  indefinable  regior^ 
which  the  ancients  called.  Scythia. 

*  Parthians.  This  indomitable  na- 
tion fixed  its  dwelling  south-east  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  on  the  north-western  bor- 
ders of  Persia  proper.  They  were,  in 
the  beginning,  undoubtedly,  the  same 
people  as  the  Persians,  of  whose  name 
Parthian  is  but  a  dialectic  variation. 
The  Parthians  were  said  to  be  of  Scyth- 
ian origin,  as  in  truth  they  might,  for 
their  ancestors  (as,  perhaps,  the  ances- 
tors of  all  mankind)  were  originally 
"  Scythians,"  i.  e.  "  Nomads,"  living  in 
tents,  as  the  Arabs  and  Tartars  do 
still.  The  Teutonic  or  Germanic  na- 
tions of  Europe  are,  with  considerable 
probability,  supposed  to  be  descended 
♦"rom  portions  of  the  Parthian  or  Per- 
sian people,  who  had  proceeded  north- 
wards and  westwards  on  the  track  of 
the  Celts  and  Kimri,  in  search  of  new 
settlements,  or,  perhaps,  to  avoid  the 
yoke  of  their  brethren,  who  began  to 
build  themselves  towns,  and  who  had 
changed  the  "  Scythic  "  for  a  more  set- 
tled mode  of  living. 

'  Huns.  The  Huns  were  originally 
a  Tartar  race  of  Mongolian  type  and 
origin,  speaking  a  language  resembling 
somewhat  those  of  the  Semitic  races, 
and  akin  to  the  tongues  spoken  by  the 
Finlanders  and  Laplanders  in  the  north 
of  Europe.    The  Huns  who  invaded 


the  Roman  empire,  came  from  the  north 
of  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  The 
great  family  of  languages,  one  of  which 
is  spoken  by  the  Huns,  i.  e.  the  Hun- 
garians of  the  present  day,  is  styled 
Uralian  by  philologists.  If  the  word 
"  Scythic  "  be  equally  applicable,  as  a 
title  implying  national  descent,  to  the 
Scots,  the  Huns,  and  the  two  next 
mentioned  nations,  it  might,  without 
losing  much  of  its  distinctive  signifi- 
cancy,  be  exchanged  for  that  of  Adam- 
ite or  Xoachic. 

^  Longobardi.  These  people,  other- 
wise called  Lombards,  were  a  Germanic 
nation  of  the  Saxon  race,  who  in  A.  D. 
568,  conquered  a  settlement  in  the 
north-east  of  Italy.  The  pure  Saxon 
type,  whence  they  sprung,  may  be  still 
seen  in  the  north-west  of  Germany  and 
the  south-eastern  shires  of  England. — 
Fair-haired  Scythians,  such  as  they 
must  have  been,  could  not  have  partici- 
pated in  the  blood  of  the  Mongolian 
Huns  since  the  days  of  Nimrod,  who, 
according  to  Pinkerton,  was,  it  would 
seem,  not  only  a  Scythian  and  Scot,  but 
also  a  Goth. 

^  Goths.  Thq  Goths  or  Gothi,  who 
are  also  callpd  Gothones  and  Gythones, 
were,  like  the  last-mentioned,  a  Teu- 
tonic or  Germanic  nation.  They  first 
appear  in  history  under  the  name  of 
Getae,  a  people  of  European  Scythia, 
dwelling  near  the  borders  of  Thrace. 
A  dialect  of  the  Gothic  language,  as 
spoken  in  the  fourth  century,  has  been 
preserved  in  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  made  by  Ulphilas,  styled  the 
"  Liber  Argeuteus,"  or  Silver  Book.  If 
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Dauni,^  from  whom  Daunia,  in  Italy,  wliich  is  now  called  Apulia, 
has  its  name.  The  Turks,^^  also,  came  from  Scjtjiia.  But,  in 
short,  Buchanan,  an  investigator  into  the  ancient  history  of  the 
world,  asserts,  after  Epiphanius,^^  that  the  Scythians  obtained 


it  be  Scythian,  it  differs  from  the  Scyth- 
ian of  the  Huns,  as  represented  by  the 
modern  Hungarians,  and  also  from  the 
Scythian  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  as 
widely  as  any  one  language  can. 

At  a  period  supposed,  with  good  rea- 
son, to  be  long  subsequent  to  the  Celtic 
and  Cimbric  or  Kimric  occupation  of 
Northern  and  Central  Europe,  a  portion 
of  the  Gothic  nation  settled  in  Scandi- 
navia, and  gave  the  name  of  Gothia  to 
a  province  of  Sweden,  and  Gothland  to 
an  isle  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  Still  more 
recently,  in  A.  D.  452,  another  portion 
of  the  same  race  conquered  Spain,  and 
gave  the  name  of  Gotalaunia  or  Cata- 
lonia to  one  of  its  provinces.  Many 
of  the  geographical  and  historical  im- 
possibilities recorded  by  our  later  bards 
and  Shanachies,  of  the  wanderings  and 
adventures  of  the  early  colonists  of 
Ireland  previous  to  their  several  arriv- 
als in  that  country ;  and  more  especially 
of  the  Gaelic  or  Scotic  colony,  are  justly 
attributed  to  the  Latinizing  of  the 
"  Gaethlaeimh"  or  "Gethlaeimh"  [Gaih- 
lueeve)  and  "  Gaethluidhe"  [Gaihluee) 
of  the  early  pagan  bards,  by  "  Gothia" 
and  "  Gothi."  According  to  the  learned 
C'Flaherty,  in  his  Ogygia,  "  Gaeth- 
laeimh" meant  ''Gaetulia,"  a  country  of 
Northern  Africa.  That  it  did  so,  is  ev- 
ident both  from  the  form  of  the  word 
itself  and  from  the  descriptions  given  of 
its  situation  in  our  old  historic  duans. 

When  the  Irish  or  Scots,  after  their 
conversion,  came  first  into  close  contact 
with  continental  Europe,  they  found  the 
*'  Gothi"  settled  in  Spain,  and  without 
any  other  authority  than  the  identity 
of  the  two  first  consonants  of  their 
name  with  those  of  the  name  of  the 
*'  Gaethluidhe,"  they  might  have  con- 
cluded, that  those  were  the  people  with 
whom  their  remote  ancestors  had  con- 
tended for  the  masterdom,  both  of  that 
country  and  Northern  Africa.  Hence 
came  the  Gaelic  rule  iu  Gothia  (Gaeth- 
laeimh), during  eight  generations,  and 
their  impossible  voyage  thither  from 


Egypt  by  the  way  of  Crete,  and  thence 
northwards  through  the  Euxine,  Cas- 
pian, and  the  narrow  sea  by  the  Riphean 
Mountains,  leading  into  the  ocean,  which 
Dr.  Keating  so  naively  repeats  to  us  a 
little  further  on. 

^  Dauni.  This  'people  settled  in 
Apulia  before  the  Trojan  war,  came,  a3 
we  are  told,  originally  from  lUyricum, 
a  country  lying  along  the  Eastern  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea  or  Gulf  of  Venice. 
They  were  ruled  by  Daunns,  son  of 
Pilumnus  and  Danae,  when  the  Grecian 
hero  Diomede  came  to  plant  his  colony 
amongst  them.  They  were  themselvea 
probably  of  the  Pelasgic,  that  is,  of 
the  Greek  race.  Their  ancestors  were 
Scythians,  of  course,  for,  at  this  early 
period,  European  Scythia  must  have 
extended  southward  as  far  as  the  Gre- 
cian frontier.  The  modern  provinces 
of  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  Slavonia  com- 
prehend the  ancient  Illyricum.  They 
are  now  inhabited  by  Slavonic  tribes ; 
tribes  of  rather  recent  Scythian  origin, 
and  differing  extremely  from  all  the 
Scythians  yet  mentioned. 

'°  Turks.  The  Turks  of  Europe  are 
a  branch  of  a  nation  of  Nomadic  Tar- 
tars from  the  region  of  Asia,  north  of 
the  Persians,  by  whom  they  were 
anciently  called  Touranians.  They  af e 
men  of  repulsive  aspect,  according  to 
Eiu'opean  notions,  and  the  majority  of 
them  still  continue  to  dwell  in  tents,  and 
lead  migratory  lives — the  only  points 
in  which  they  can  be  said  to  resemble 
those  other  Scythians  already  spoken  of, 
with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the 
Huns. 

"  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Salamis, 
wrote  in  the  second  century.  His  works 
Qontain  some  valuable  historical  frag- 
ments. The  univarsal  dominion  spoken 
of  by  him  in  the  passage  here  referred 
to,  can  only  mean  that  founded  by 
Nimrod,  or  his  son  Ninus,  in  Assyria. 
Thus  we  have  another  family  of  the 
human  race  included  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Scythian,  and  see  Scythia  ex- 
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universal  dominion  shortly  after  the  Flood,  and  that  theii 
sovereignty  existed  until  after  the  captivity  of  Babylon ;  and 
the  same  authors  inform  us  that  other  nations  received  insti- 
tutions, laws  and  ordinances,  from  the  Scythians,  and  that  they 
were  the  first  people,  who  rose  to  dignity  and  glory  after  the  Del- 
uge. Johannes  Baronius,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  second 
book  of  his  History  of  the  Manners  of  all  Nations,  says  that  the 
Scythians  were  never  subjected  by  any  other  power,  while  Jose- 
phus  tells  us,  that  the  Greeks  designated  Scythia  by  the  name  of 
Magogia.  Johannes  Nauclerus  informs  us,  that  there  were  many 
of  the  Scythian  descent,  that  performed  very  glorious  exploits. 
Herodotus  bears  testimony  to  this  in  his  fourth  book,  where  he 
mentions,  that  the  Scythians  repelled  Darius  disgracefully  from 
Scythia.  Justin  also  bears  testimony  to  it,  where  he  proclaims 
the  greatness  of  the  actions  performed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Scythia.  These  are  the  words  of  this  author:  "The  Scythians 
remained  always  free  from  all  foreign  subjugation.  They  repelled 
Darius,  king  of  Persia,  disgracefully  from  Scythia;  they  slew  Cy- 
rus with  his  whole  army ;  they  destroyed,  in  like  manner,  Zophi- 
ron,  the  general  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  all  his  forces. 
They  had  heard,  indeed,  of  the  Eoman  power,  but  never  felt  it."^ 
From  these  words  it  may  be  understood  that  the  Scythians  re- 
tained their  great  valor  and  courage  to  this  author's  time. 

Scots — The  Gaels  J  so  called  from  Scythia. 

It  is  also  asserted,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Polichronicon,  that  it 
is  from  this  Scythia^^  that  the  descendants  of  Gaedal  Glas  are 

tending  its  bounds  southward  to  the  it  a  Gothic  Empire)  previous  to  Nim 

banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  rod.    Its  t)bvious  meaning  is,  that  the 

Pinkerton,  in  his  endeavor  to  prove  that  mode  of  life  called  "  Scythism"  pre- 

his  favorite  Gothic  race  were  the  earli-  vailed  over  the  earth  immediately  after 

est  rulers  of  the  world,  and  the  cream  the  Deluge.    Scythia  must  then  have 

of  humanity  ever  since,  quotes  several  comprehended    the   whole  inhabited 

ancient  authorities  to  prove  that  the  world.    Neither  Gaels,  nor  Goths,  nor 

"  Scythic,"  by  which  he  would  have  un-  Greeks  had  then  distinct  existence  as 

derstood  the  Gothic  empire,  lasted  from  nations  of  men  ;  Jew  and  Gentile  were 

the  Deluge  to  the  building  of  the  Tower  alike  Scythian,  or,  if  it  so  be,  Gothic, 
of  Babel.    What  that  Scythic  empire      a  Scythae  ipsi  perpetuo  ab  alieno 

means  may  be  collected  by  comparing  imperio  aut  mtacti  aut  invicti  manse- 

the  words  of  Eusebms,  quoted  also  by  ^unt;  Darium,  regem  Persarum,  turpi  ab 

him,  with  the    traditions  of   Holy  gcythia  summoverunt  fuga ;  Cyrum, 

Writ.     Eusebms  says  :  Ix^^dcaiiog-  cum  omni  exercitu,  trucidarunt ;  Alex- 

ano  TOV  iTvpyov  axpt  rov  Kara-  andri  Magni  ducem  Zopirona,  pari 

kXvgiiov,  which  he  correctly  translates,  ratione  cum  copiis  universis  deleverunt ; 

"  From  the  Deluge  to  the  building  of  Romanorum  audivere  sed  non  sensere 

the  Tower  of  Babel  Scythism  prevailed."  arma. 

But  this,  surely,  does  not  mean  that      "  Scythia.    This  extensive  region 

there  was  a  Scythic  (as  he  would  have  comprised,  within  the  better  known 
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called  Scots ;  and  as  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  more  proper  to  call  the 
people  of  Gallic  extraction  who  are  now  dwelling  in  Ireland, 
*'  Goill,"  i.  e.  Galli  or  Gauls,  from  Gallia  or  France,  whence  they 
derive  their  origin,  than  to  name  the  Gaelic  nation  Scots  from 
Scythia,  the  country  whence  they  had  sprung.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  those  of  the  posterity  of  Fathacta,  son  of  Magog, 
who  obtained  sovereignty  in  Gothia,  Thrace  and  Achaia,  namely, 
Partholan,  son  of  Sera,  with  his  people;  Nemedh,  son  of  Ag- 
naman,  from  whom  the  JSTemedians  have  their  name ;  the  Fer- 
Bolgs  and  the  Tuatha-De-Dananiis,  are  all  named  Scythian  Greeks 
(Gregaigh  Scitia),  because  Scythia  was  the  land  from  which 
they  had  iirst  migrated  in  the  beginning ;  and  I  likewise  think, 
that  the  reason  why  the  posterity  of  Gaedal,  son  of  Niul,  son  of 
Fenius  Farsa,  are  more  especially  called  Scots,  is  because  it  was 
this  Fenius  Farsa  here  mentioned,  and  his  descendants,  that  ob- 
tained the  sovereignty  of  Scythia.  Niul  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Fenius,  and  did  not  obtain  any  portion  of  his  father's  territories, 
whence  he  could  name  himself  and  his  descendants,  though  Fenius 
himself,  and  his  own  brothers,  had  previously  got  for  their  shares 


periods  of  ancient  history,  all  the 
countries  in  Europe  and  Asia,  contained 
in  the  modern  Kussian  Empire,  includ- 
ing Poland,  and  all  the  region  known 
as  Great  Tartary  therewith.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  it  contained,  in  Europe,  the 
centre  and  North  of  Germany,  and  the 
whole  of  Scandinavia,  and  extended, 
apparently,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  the  Danube, 
the  Black  Sea,  the  borders  of  Persia, 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  China  to 
the  Northern  Ocean.  In  still  earlier 
times,  it  comprised  a  great  part  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  Avas  inhabited,  or  rather 
roamed  over  by  numerous  and,  as  before 
shown,  widely  distinct  races  of  men.  In- 
somuch that  the  term  Scythian  must 
cease  to  have  any  precise  meaning,  as  in- 
dicative of  any  peculiar  race  or  breed  of 
human  beings.  The  Scythian  region 
was  the  backwood  region  of  antiquity, 
and  was  constantly  narrowing  its  limits 
as  men  settled  down  in  fixed  dwellings, 
and  dropped  their  primeval  usage  of 
dwelling  in  movable  tents.  So  that 
when  we  read  of  Scythian  conquests  in 
ancient  times,  we  can  only  understand 
thereby  that  some  people  yet  leading  a 
pastoral  or  nomadic  mode  of  life  con- 
quered some  others  that  had  already 
given  up  its  "  Scythic"  habits.  Some 


derive  the  word  Scythian  from  a  root 
akin  to  the  Greek  a^edaw,  the  Eng- 
lish "  scatter,"  or  the  Irish  "  Sgeith" 
(Skeh).  If  so,  it  would  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  all  the  tribes  scattered  from 
before  Babel.  Its  being  akin  to  the 
national  name  of  the  "  Goths"  or  the 
"  Getaj"  is  very  doubtful,  (though  they 
certainly  were  a  "  Scythic"  people),  and 
its  immediate  kindred  with  that  of  the 
Scots  is  scarcely  less  so.  The  Gaels  do 
not  appear  to  have  ever  taken  any  of 
their  names  from  any  country  they  had 
dwelt  in.  All  their  names  are  ances- 
tral ;  and  as  the  names  of  Scot  and 
Scota  occur  more  than  once  in  their 
genealogy,  we  may  rest  satisfied,  that  it 
was  from  some  of  the  persons  so  de- 
nominated they  took  the  name,  and  not 
from  Scythia,  a  name  which,  to  borrow 
a  comparison  from  a  learned  opponent 
of  Gaelic  tradition,  who  would  make 
the  Scots  out  to  be  Goths  not  Gaels, 
seems  to  have  been  appliad  with  as 
little  discrimination  by  the  writers  of 
antiquity  to  all  tltc  nomadic  tribes 
of  Europe  and  Central  Asia,  as  the  term 
Indian  is  applied  at  the  present  day  at 
once  to  the  wild  red  men  of  America, 
and  to  the  polished  natives  of  Hindo- 
stan. 
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countries,  from  wliich  botli  tliemsslves  and  their  resjDCCtive  races 
were  designated.  On  this  account  Niul  enjoined  his  posterity  to 
name  themselves  after  Scythia,  and  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
their  original  home,  by  forever  calling  themselves  Scots ;  for,  they 
had  received  no  land  as  their  inheritance,  Niul  having  been  left  no 
other  possession  by  his  father  but  the  knowledge  of  the  sciences 
and  of  the  various  tongues ;  for  the  undivided  sovereignty  of 
Scythia  had  been  left  to  the  eldest  son. 

Gaedal  not  the  Son  of  Argus  or  of  Cecrops. 

Some  Latin  authors  say  that  Gaedal  was  the  son  either  of  Argus^* 
or  of  Cecrops,^^  who  reigned  over  the  Argivi ;  but  that  cannot  be 
true,  for  St.  Augustine  tells  us  that  that  flimily  began  to  reign 
about  the  time  that  Jacob  was  born,  that  is,  about  four  hundred 
and  thirty-two  years  after  the  Flood ;  and  again,  the  same  author 
informs  us,  that  the  sovereignty  of  that  family  lasted  but  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  years ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  the  rule 
of  the  Argive  line  terminated  about  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
years  after  the'  Deluge.  It  is  impossible,  then,  that  the  last-men- 
tioned facts  can  be  true,  if  we  admit  that  Gaedal  was  descended 
from  Argus  or  Cecrops,  for  Hector  Boetius,  in  his  History  of 
Scotland,  and  all  the  books  that  treat  of  the  conquests  of  Ire- 
land, assert  that  the  Gaels  were  in  Egypt,  at  the  tinie  that  Moses 
ruled  the  Children  of  Israel  in  that  land.  The  Book  of  Con- 
quests informs  us,  moreover,  that  it  was  about  this  time  that  Scota, 
daughter  of  Pharoah  Cingris,  bore  Gaedal  or  Gael  to  Niul,  son 
of  Fenius  Farsa,  son  of  Baath,  son  of  Magog.  The  time  that 
Moses  •  began  to  govern  the  Children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  wa^ 
about  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  years  after  the  Flood ; 
and,  according  to  this  computation,  there  were  about  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  years  from  the  time  of  Argus  or  of  Cecrops,  un- 
til Gaedal  was  born.  It  is,  then,  impossible,  that  the  lattoi'  could 
have  been  the  son  of  either  of  those  kings.  It  is  also  false  to 
assert,  that  it  was  from  Greece  that  Gaedal  went  into  Egypt ;  and 
that  the  reason  why  it  was  said,  that  it  was  from  Scythia  he  went 
thither,  was  because,  according  to  a  certain  author,  it  was  from 
Setin^''  that  he  had  emigrated,  and  hence  they  say  that  Scythia  is 
the  same  as  "lath  na  Seech"  {eeah  net  jSkagJi),  i.  e.  "the  land  of 
thorns."  But  "iath,"  when  it  means  "land,"  terminates  in  "th" 
or  "  dh;"  and  also,  in  writing  the  word  Scythia,  there  is  no  "c" 


"  Argus  was  the  fourth  king  of 
Argos,  a  city  founded  by  Inachus,  about 
1856  years  before  Christ. 

Cecrops  was  the  founder  of  the 
Athenian  nation.    He  was  a  native  of 


Egypt.  He  led  his  colony  to  Attica 
about  1556  years  before  the  Christian 
era. 

"  Setin.  It  is  unknown  to  the  editor 
what  place  is  here  called  by  this  name. 
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in  tlie  middle  of  the  word,  as  would  be  necessary  in  a  compound 
word  of  the  supposed  formation ;  neither  does  Scythia  terminate 
in  a  "  dh"  or  "  th."  Hence  it  is  an  unfounded  conjecture  to  sup- 
pose, that  Scythia  could  mean  "the  land  of  thorns,"  according  to 
any  Gaelic  etymology. 

It  is  also  a  very  weak  proof  of  the  Gaels  having  drawn  their 
origin  from  Greece,  to  argue  that  there  exists  a  resemblance 
between  the  Irish  and  the  Greeks  in  their  manners,  customs,  and 
games,  and  that  they  must  be,  consequently,  derived  thence; 
for  every  colony  that  came  and  occupied  Ireland,  since  the  Del- 
uge, had  set  out  from  Greece,  except  those  of  the  Gaels  and 
Nemedians.  Partholan  had  set  out  from  Migdonia  the  Fer- 
Bolgs  from  Thrace,  and  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns  from  Achaia, 
near  Beotia  and  the  city  of  Athens.  For  which  reason,  though 
the  Gaels  did  not  observe  any  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Greeks,  on  their  arrival  in  Ireland,  still  they  might  have 
acquired  them  from  such  of  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns  and  Fer- 
Bolgs,  their  predecessors,  as  yet  remained  in  the  country,  although 
they  had  never  been  in  Greece  themselves,  nor  their  founder 
Gaedal,  nor  any  of  his  forefathers. 


CHAPTER  n. 

HERE   FOLLOWS   AN   ACCOUNT   OF    SOME   FACTS   RELATIVE  TO 
FENIUS  FARSA,  THE  GRANDFATHER  OF  GAEDAL. 

Fenius  Farsa,^  having  become  king  of  Scythia,  determined 
to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  various  languages  that  had 
sprung  long  before  his  time  from  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the 

Migdonid,    perhaps    Maeonia,  letters  into  Greece.    This  is  rather  a 

i.  e.  "  Greig    Medhouach  "  [Graigm  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  bardic 

Maybnagh)  account  given  of  our  great  ancestor 

'  Fenius     Farsa.     Fenius   Farsa,  Fenius.      The    name   Fenius  itself, 

otherwise  Farsaidh,  was  possibly  the  coupled  with  the  legend  attached  to  it, 

same  as  that  Phoenix  who,  according  prove  at  least  the  intimate  connection 

to  the  fragments  attributed  to  Sanchu-  of  our  remote  progenitors  with  the 

niathon,  was  the  second  of  the  Phoeni-  Phoenicians.     The  universality  of  the 

cian  kings.     Grecian  legend  tells  us,  tradition  regarding  him,  and  the  fact 

that  Phoenix  was  the  son  of  Agenor  that  his  descendants,  who,  as  before  said, 

and  the  brother  of  Cadmus,  the  founder  neve"  took    any  but  ancestral  names, 

of  Thebes  in  Beotia,  and  also  the  in-  calling  both  themselves  and  a  dialect  of 

venter,  or  rather  the  introducer  of  their  language  Feinni  {Fuynni)  from 
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Tower  of  Babel,  wHcli  Nimrod,  through  pride,  had  spent  forty 
years  in  erecting;  for,  from  the  time  of  Adam  until  the  confusion 
of  tongues  at  the  Tower,  there  had  been  but  one  universal  lan- 
guage known  amongst  mankind.  This  language  is  called  Goir- 
Tighern  {Gor-teeyern\  as  the  bard  tells  us  in  the  following  verse: 

"  Goir-Tighern,"  that  tongue  was  called, 
I  Used  by  the  gifted  sons  of  God, 

[  And  by  all  great  Adam's  seed, 

Ere  Nimrod  reared  his  fatal  Tower." 

This  language  the  Latin  writers  call  the  "Lingua  Humana," 
i.  e.  the  Human  Language.  But  when  Nimrod,  with  his  kindred, 
were  attempting  to  erect  the  Tower,  their  language  was  con- 
founded, in  order  to  prevent  their  finishing  the  structure  which 
their  pride  had  prompted  them  to  begin ;  and  the  original  lan- 
guage, received  from  Adam,  was  taken  from  all  that  were  con- 
cerned in  building  it.  It  was,  however,  retained  by  Heber,  the 
son  of  Selah,  and  by  his  tribe,  and,  from  him,  it  has  been  called 
Hebrew. 

The  principal  motive  that  induced  Fenius  to  go  dwell  on  the 
plain  Shenaar  with  his  school,  was  in  order  that  he  might  there 
be  constantly  in  intercourse  with  those  whose  native  language 
was  the  Hebrew,  and  thus,  that  both  himself  and  his  school 
might  obtain  a  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  that  tongue.  But, 
when  Fenius  had,  as  we  have  mentioned,  resolved  upon  becom- 
ing a  perfect  master  of  those  various  tongues,  he  dispatched,  at 
his  own  expense,  seventy-two  persons  of  learning  to  the  several 
countries  of  the  three  parts  of  the  world  that  were  then  inhabited. 
These  he  commanded  to  remain  abroad  seven  years,  so  that  each 
of  them  might  learn  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he 
was  to  reside,  during  that  time.  Upon  the  return  of  these  men 
to  Scythia^  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years,  Fenius  set  out  with 
them  to  the  plain  of  Shenaar,  bringing  with  him  a  great  number 
of  the  Scythian  youth,  having  left  his  eldest  son,  jSTenual,  to  rule 
in  his  stead,  as  the  poet*  relates  in  the  following  duan  : 

him,  prove  that  he  was  a  real  person-  where  on  the  borders  of  the  Euxine 

age,  whenever  and  wherever  he  did  live.  Sea.    Perhaps  between  the  Caspian, 

The  epithet    Farsa"  or  Farsaidh,"  is  and  Euxine,  in   the  neighborhood  of 

usually  rendered  by    sage."    It  may,  Colchis.      There  are   two  adjacent 

however,  be   a  form  of  "  Persa"  i.  e.  countries  in  that  region,  whose  ancient 

Persian,  or  of "  Parthian."  -names,  Iheria  and    Albania )~  bear  a 

'  Goir-Tighern.  This  name  moans  striking  resemblance  to  Hiberrda  and 
the  "  Word"  or  "  Call  of  the  Lord."  Alba,  genitive  Alban — names  of  the  ad- 
It  is  compounded  of  the  words  "  goir,"  jacent  countries  Ireland  and  Scotland — 
call,  and  "  tigherna"  (teeyerna),  "  a  but  chance  does  sometimes  work  out 
lord."  strange  coincidences. 

'  Scythia.   The  country  from  which      *  The  poet.    The  author  of  the  en- 

Fenius  came,  may  have  Iain  some-  suing  lay  was   Mael-Mhuiri  Othna 
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Fenius  set  out  from  Scythia 

With  his  great  host. — 
A  glorious  hero,  wise  and  learned, 

Strong,  triumphant. 
There  was  but  one  tongue  in  the  world 

When  they  began  it — 
There  were  full  twelve  tongues  and  thrice  twenty 

When  they  were  scattered. 
A  great  school  of  learning  formed  sage  Fenius 

For  every  science — 
A  divine  hero,  sage  and  learned 

In  all  language. 

Our  StianacTiies  tell  us  that  sixty  years  had.  passed,  from  the 
building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  to  the  time  when  Fenius  came 
southward  with  his  school,  from  Scythia,  to  the  plain  of  Senaar, 
as  a  poet  thus  recounts: 

"  Thrice  twenty  well-told  years  had  passed, 
(Tis  thus  our  sages  tell  the  story), 
When  Fenius  from  the  north  came  down, 
Since  haughty  Nimrod  reared  his  tower." 

Fenius  then  founded  a  school  for  the  various  languages  on  the 
plain  of  Senaar,  near  a  city  which  the  Book  of  Drom-Snecta 
calls  Athense,^  as  the  bard  thus  tells  us : 

"  On  Senar's  plain,  when  the  Tower  was  strewn. 
The  earliest  school  was  held  : 
There  sages  taught  in  every  tongue — > 
To  Athens  thence  has  science  sped." 

Hither  all  the  youth  of  the  neighboring  countries  came  to  re- 
ceive instruction  in  the  various  tongues,  from  him  and  his  pro- 
fessors. The  three  sages  that  held  the  chief  direction  of  this 
great  school  were  Fenius  Farsa,  from  Scythia ;  Gaedal,  son  of 
Ethor,  of  the  race  of  Gromer,  from  Greece;  and  Caei,  the  Elo- 

called  otherwise  Mael-Muiri  of  Fathan.  wit,  "  near  a  city  called  Athenae."  Ita 

He    died,   according  to    the    Four  exact  words  are,  "  I  g-cathair  Athenae 

Masters,  in  884.     In  the    book  of  iar  Sin,"  1.  e.  verbatim, "  In  the  city  of 

Invasions  he  is  described  as  a  "  truly  Athenae  after  that."    It  is  not  known 

-learned  and  skilful  poet,"  whose  works  whether  there  was  any  ancient  city  called 

are  distinguished  for  loftiness  of  thought  Athenae  in  that  quarter,  but  there  was 

and  strength  of  expression.  Three  val-  one  called  "  Scythopolis,"   i.  e.  the 

uable  historical  poems  by  Mael-Muiri  Scythian  city — a  name  that  might  bo 

are  preserved  in  the  books  of  Invasions  rendered  into  modern  Gaelic  by  "  Ca- 

and  -Lecan. — Hardiman's  Irish  Min-  thair"  or  "  Baile  na  Sgot,"  or  Scot- 

strelsy.  bhaile  (BalW  na  Skot  or  Scotvalli),  i.  e. 

*  Athence.     The   ensuing    "rann,"  the  town  of  the  Scots.     The  Greek 

which  has  not  been  given  in  Halliday's  TroAi^,   the  Latin  "  villa,"  and  the 

edition,  does  not  bear  out  the  construe-  Gaelic  "  baili"  or  "baile"  {bally),  are 

tion  given  to  it  in  Keating's  prose,  to  words  derived  from  a  common  root. 
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quent  (or  the  Just),  from  Judea,  or  lar,  son  of  Nemha,  as  othera 
call  him,  and  as  the  bard  thus  relates : 

"  The  names  of  those  three  learned  sages 
To  you  I  quickly  can  reveal — 
Gaedal,  the  sou  of  the  worthy  Ethor, 
Fenius,  and  lar  the  son  of  Nemha." 

Another  poet  records  the  names  of  these  sages  thus : 

"  Fenius,  sage  of  the  flowing  tongue, 
Gaedal  and  Gael  of  truthful  words, 
AVere  the  three  chiefs  of  this  scholar  band, 
That  followed  the  true  paths  of  the  authors." 

These  three  inscribed  the  alphabets  of  the  three  principal  lan- 
guages upon  wooden  tablets,  namely:  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Latin.  Thus  we  are  informed  by  Kennfaela,  the  learned 
in  the  Uraicept  or  Grammar,  which  he  wrote  in  the  days  of  St 
Columbkille.  The  same  author  says  that  Nin  mac  Peil,  or  Ninus, 
son  of  Belus,  son  of  Nimrod,  was  monarch  of  the  world  at  that 
time ;  and  he  further  informs  us,  that  it  was  about  this  time  that 
Niul,  son  of  Fenius  Farsa,  was  born ;  and  that  Fenius  continued 
twenty  years  president  of  the  school,  in  order  that  his  son  might 
become  perfectly  skilled  in  the  various  languages.  As,  according 
to  some  of  our  historians,  it  was  in  the  forty-second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Ninus,  son  of  Belus,  that  this  great  school  was  estab- 
lished by  Fenius  Farsa  on  the  plain  of  Senaar,  I  judge  that  he 
continued  there  for  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Ninus,  and  ten 
years  after  that  king's  death,  before  he  returned  to  Scythia ;  for, 
all  historians  agree,  that  he  spent  twenty  years  presiding  over  his 
school,  previous  to  his  return  to  his  kingdom.  I  am  also  of  opin- 
ion, that  it  was  about  two  hundred  and  forty-two  years  after  the 
Flood,  that  this  school  was  founded  by  Fenius,  on  the  plain  of 
Senaar ;  for  I  find  by  the  computation  of  Belarmine,®  in  his  Chron- 
icle, that  it  was  in  the  year  of  the  world  1856,  that  Kinus,  son 
of  Belus,  began  his  reign,  which  would  leave,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  computation,  which  Belarmine  followed,  sixteen  hundred 
and  fifty-six  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  Del- 
uge. To  this  we  must  add  the  forty  years  of  the  reign  of  Ninus, 
that  had  been  spent  before  Fenius  began  his  school;  so  that, 
according  to  this  reckoning,  he  founded  his  school  two  hundred 
and  forty-two  years*  after  the  Flood,  and  spent  twenty  years  in  gov- 

^  Belarmine.     Cardinal  Belarmine,  Catholicity,  the  "  Eochair  Sciath  an 
an  eminent  champion  of  the  Catholic  Arfrinn,"  must  have  made  him  weU  con- 
Church   and  archbishop    of  Capua,  versant  with  the  works  of  this  learned 
lived  between  the  years  1542  and  1625.  and  distinguished  prelate. 
Dr.  Keating's  own  work  in  defence  of 
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erning  it ;  that  is,  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  ISTinus,  and  ten  after- 
wards. Then,  at  the  end  of  these  twenty  years,  Fenius  returned 
to  Scythia  and  founded  other  schools  of  learning  in  that  country, 
and  he  set  Gaedal,  son  of  Ethor,  as  president  over  them. 

Fenius  then  commanded  Gaedal,  son  of  Ethdr,  to  regulate  and 
arrange  the  Gaelic,  or  Irish  language,  into  the  five  dialects,'  in 
which  we  find  it  at  the  present  day,  to  wit:  the  Berla  Foni^ 
{Bairla  Faineh),  Berla-na-ffiledh»  {velleh),  the  Berla  Edarsgartha^^ 
{adarsJtarha),  the  Berla  Thebide^^  {Thaibee),  and  the  Gnath-Berla^ 
(Gnah-vairla)^  and  to  name  them  all  in  common  from  himself. 
Thus  it  is  from  Gaedal,  son  of  Ethor,  that  our  language  is  called 
"Gaeidilge^^  ((^ttz/Z^rt  or  Gueelga)  in  English,  Gaelic  or  Gaedalic, 
and  not  from  Gaedal  Glas,  the  ancestor*  of  the  Gaels,  as  some 
imagine.  It  was  also,  through  friendship  for  this  Gaedal,^*  son  of 
Ethdr,  that  Kiul,  son  of  Fenius  Farsa,  gave  the  name  of  Gaedal 
to  the  son  he  had  by  Scota,  daughter  of  Pharaoh  Cingris;  thus 
we  are  informed  by  the  learned  Kennfaela  in  his  Uraicept. 

'  Dialects.  At  this  period  the  Gael-  sicians'  dialect,  according'  to  some  au- 
ic,  as  afterwards  spoken  in  Ireland,  thorities  ;  others  will  translate  it  the 
could  have  had  no  separate  or  distinct  **  Theban  dialect." 
existence.  It  is  itself,  though  extremely  "  Gnath  Berla  means  the  vulgar  or 
ancient,  but  a  dialect  of  the  Pelasgic  or  usual  language.  It  may  be  translated, 
Japethian  tongue  of  Europe,  formed  Common  Language.  To  these,  some 
thereon  by  the  admixture  of  some  for-  add  the  "  Berlagar  na  Saer"  {Bairlag- 
eigu  element,  as  shall  be  seen  by  the  gar  na  Say  re),  or  Dialect  of  Artisans, 
vocabularies,  which,  if  space  allow,  shall  which  is  still  in  use  amongst  some  old- 
be  given  at  the  end  of  this  work.  The  fashioned  masons  in  Ireland.  It  con- 
arrangement  of  the  Gaelic  into  dialects  tains  many  old  words,  bearing  a  close 
must  then  be  understood,  merely  to  refer  affinity  to  the  Eastern  languages,  such 
to  the  introduction  of  letters  amongst  as  that  of  "Aes,"  a  man,  to  the  Hebrew 
his  nation  by  Fenius,  through  the  "Aish."  A  vocabulary  of  it  should  be 
agency  of  Gaedal,  son  of  Ethor — that  made  out,  before  it  becomes  altogether 
is,  by  some  person  whom  the  Gaels  call  extinct.  "  Saer,"  the  Gaelic  for  '-Arti- 
by  that  name.  san,"  and  more  especially  for  "  mason," 

*  Berla  Feni.    The  Fenian  dialect  means,  also,  "  freeman." 

may  be  called  the  sacred  language  of  "  Gacdilgi.    The  fact  here  stated  is 

the  Irish.    Many  tracts  written  therein  very  improbable.    The  language  must 

are  still  in  existence.  have  had  its  name  from  the  same  source 

•  Berla  na  ffiledh.    This  mfight  be  wuth  the  nation  that  used  it. 

more  appropriately  called  a  style  than  "  Gaedal.    Of  the  derivations  here 

a  dialect.    The  phrase  means  the  Ian-  given  for  this  name,  the  Gothic  and 

guage  of  the  poets,  i.  e.  the  Files  {Jilleh)  Irish  ones  are  entirely  inadmissible, 

or  Bard-sages.  They  are,  like  most  of  the  derivations 

Berla  Edarsgartha.    "  Edarsgar-  of  Irish  names  recorded  by  Dr.  Keat- 

tha"  may  mean  either  intermediate  or  ing,  mere  puns.    The  derivation  from 

selected.    It  is  a  word  of  recent  forma-  "Gadol"  is  possible  and  natural,  if  the 

tion,  compounded  of  "  edar,"  or  "  idir,"  name  be  of  Semitic  origin.    If,  however, 

between,  and  sgaviha.  (sgarha),  divided  it  be  Japethian,  the  root  must  be  some 

or  separated^    the    participle  of  the  w^ord  like  either    Gaed,"  "  Gaeth,"  or 

verb  "  sgar,"  divide,  fyc.  "  Geth,"  upon  which  it  could  have  been 

"  Berla  Tkebide.    This  was  the  phy-  formed  by  the  simple  addition  of  the 
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It  is  a  disputed  question  amongst  authors  whence  this  word 
Gaedal  is  derived.  Buchanan  says  that  it  comes  from  the  words 
*'goethin,"  i.  e.  "noble,"  and  "al"  i.  e.  all,  and  that  it  thence 
means  "all  noble;"  or  from  the  Hebrew  word  "gadol,"  i.e. 
great,  because  Graedal,  son  of  Ethor  who,  the  first  that  bore  the 
name,  was  great  in  learning,  in  wisdom  and  in  the  languages. 
But  our  own  shannachies  tell  us,  that  he  was  called  Gaedal  from 
the  Irish  words  "  gaeith"  and  "dil,"  i.  e.  lover  of  wisdom;  for 
"gaeith"  means  "wisdom,"  and  "dil"  means  "loving"  or 
"fond;"  thus  the  Greek  called  a  sage  philosophosj  i.  e.  a  philoso- 
pher, or  a  "lover  of  wisdom.' "^^ 

To  return  to  Fenius,  we  are  not  told  that  he  had  any  more 
children  than  his  two  sons,  Nenual  and  Niul.  So  the  bard  tells 
us  in  the  following  verse : 

"  Two  sons  had  Fenius,  (the  truth  I  tell), 
Nenual  and  our  father  Niul ; 
Niul  was  born  by  the  eastern  Tower, 
Nenual  in  Scythia  of  bright  shields." 

When  Fenius^^  had  reigned  over  Scythia  for  twenty  years,  after 
his  return  from  the  plain  of  Shenaar,  finding  himself  near  his 


regular  Celtic  suffix  "  al,"  just  as  "  Ta- 
mal,"  awhile,  is  derived  from  "  Tarn," 
time.  "Gaeth"  means  in  Irish  the 
wind,  a  dart,  arrow,  &c.  It  may  even 
be  a  synonyme  for  "  Scot,"  which,  also, 
in  one  of  its  acceptations,  is  said  to 
mean  an  arrow.  However,  the  original 
derivation  of  the  man's  name  is  of  no 
moment,  as  whatever  be  its  primary 
root,  it  cannot  determine  his  nation. 

Wisdom.  This  is,  also,  a  very 
common  acceptation  of  the  sound  ex- 
pressed by  the  above  characters,  i.  e. 
Gaih  or  Gueeh.  It  must,  however, 
come  from  some  source  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  "Gaeth"  (gayh), 
the  wind,  which  seems  cognate  with  the 
English  "gust,"  and  "ghost,"  and  of 

gaeth,"  otherwise  "  gai,"  an  arrow, 
skaft,  javelin,  &c. 

'®  Fenius.  Of  this  ancient  sage, 
OTlaherty  gives  the  following  account : 

Fenisius,  Fenius  Farsaidh,  or  Phoe- 
nius,  the  great  grandson  of  Japhet,  by 
his  son,  Magog,  and  the  progenitor  of 
the  Irish  of  the  Scottish  line,  from 
whom  they  are  called  Fenii,  Fenisii, 
Phoeni,  and  Fenisiadae,  was  the  first 
inventor  of  the  Scottish  letters.    He  is 


reported  to  have  newly  formed  the  Irish 
language,  or  to  have  selected  it  from 
the  languages  then  just  dispersed,  in  the 
school  held  on  the  plains  of  Senaar, 
composed  of  those  sages  learned  in  the 
seventy-two  tongues.  Therefore  it  is 
called  Berla  Tebide,  which,  according 
to  some,  means  the  "  selected  language." 
....  We  are,  indeed,  advised  by  the 
mythology  of  the  ancients  to  infer  from 
this  that  Fenius  was  one  of  leaders  of 
families  after  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
and  that  the  language  that  fell  to  his 
posterity  was  reduced  by  him  into  a 

literary  form  For,  to  compose 

a  language  at  that  time,  would  but 
serve  to  increase  the  confusion  and 
intricacy.  On  this  account  only  is  he 
said  to  have  formed  one — because  he 
eternized  it  by  the  gift  of  letters,  and 
corrected  and  improved  it  by  grammati- 
cal rules.  The  mythologists,  concealing 
truths  beneath  the  guise  of  fiction,  have 
told  us  that  men  were  made  by  Prome- 
theus, and  that  the  enchanting  strains 
of  Orpheus  and  Araphion  obliged  the 
trees  to  quit  their  ancient  plantations, 
and  the  rocks  themselves,  animated  by 
the  sound  of  the  lyre,  to  flock  to  build 
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death,  lie  bequeathed  the  sovereignty  of  Scythia  to  ISTenual,  his 
eldest  son ;  but  to  Niul,  his  youngest  son,  he  left  nothing  but  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  his  disseminating  and  teaching  the 
knowledge  which  he  possessed  of  the  sciences  and  of  the  various 
languages  in  the  common  schools  of  the  kingdom. 


CHAPTER  in. 


HIS  ADVENTURES  THERE  TILL  HIS  DEATH. 


When  NiuP  had  spent  a  long  time  in  teaching  the  public 
schools  in  Scythia,  the  fame  of  his  learning  and  wisdom  had 
gone  forth  into  all  countries,  insomuch  that  Pharaoh  Cingris, 


the  walls  of  Thebes.  They  tell  us  of 
wild  beasts  divesting  themselves  of  their 
ferocity,  and  of  other  monstrous  and 
incredible  things,  because  by  their  wis- 
dom and  eloquence  these  men  had  civil- 
ized and  humanized  the  rude  manners 
of  their  fellows.    Thus  Horace  says  : 

"  Sylvestres  homines  sacer  interpresque 
Deorum, 

Caedibus  et  victu  foedos  detcrruit 
Orpheus. 

Dictus  ab  hoc  lenire  tigres,  rapidosque 

leones : 

Saxa  movere  sono  testudinis  et  prece 

blanda 
Ducere  quo  vcUet." 

IN  ENGLISH. 

Orpheus,  sacred  prophet  of  the  gods, 
From  carnage  and  from  horrid' meals 
A  rude  and  savage  race  deterred. 
And  hence,  we  sing,  that  with  his 
lyre's" 

Soft  music  bland,  he  tigers  fell 
And  bounding  lions  gently  tamed  ; 
That  his  sweet  voice  and  thrilling 
notes 

Moved  sluggish  rocks  to  leave  their 
beds 

And  hear  his  high  commands. 


'  NiuL  This  name  would  seem  to 
be  the  prototype  of  "Niall,"  a  name 
that  afterwards  became  so  frequent 
among  the  descendants  of  this  patri- 
arch, and  that  is  still  preserved  among 
his  descendants  in  its  genitive  form  in 
the  surnames,  "  O'Neill "  and  "  Mao- 
Neill,"  and,  in  their  Anglicized  forma, 
Nelson  "  and  "  Neilson,"  as  well  as  in 
the  Christian  name  Neale.  The  "  Unel- 
li,"  an  ancient  tribe  of  Armoric  Gaul, 
must  have  derived  their  name,  that  is, 
*'  Ui  Neill,"  or  descendants  ofNiall,  from 
an  ancestor  called  by  this  appellation. 
He  must,  however,  have  lived  ages 
before  Xiall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  who 
ruled  Ireland  from  A.D.  380  to  A.D. 
406,  from  whom  the  Irish  "  Unelli,"  or 
"  Ui  Neill,"  are  sprung.  The  Niul  of 
Gaelic  tradition  may  refer  to  that  an- 
cient king  of  Thebes,  who,  according  to 
the  Greek,  gave  his  name  to  the  river 
Nile,  which  had  been  previously  called 
JEgyptus.  We  are  now,  and  we  shall 
be  for  yet  a  long  while,  in  the  mytholo- 
gical ages  of  the  Gaelic,  as  well  as  of 
all  Human  History,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  that  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted by  Holy  Writ.  We  must,  then, 
expect  to  find  primeval  facts  either 
largely  interwoven  with  poetic  fiction, 
or  disguised  in  mythic  language.  We 
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king  of  Egypt,  induced  by  the  fame  of  his  knowledge,  sent  to 
invite  him  to  Egypt,  in  order  to  get  him  to  instruct  the  Egyptian 
youth  in  the  sciences,  and  in  the- various  tongues,  as  the  poet  tells 
lis  in  the  following  rann  : 

"  The  fame  had  reached  King  Forond, 
With  great  glory, 
Of  Niul  Mac  Fenius,  who  knew  all 
The  tongues  of  mankind." 

Ninl  then  came  to  Egypt''  with  Pharaoh's  messenger,  and  that 
king  bestowed  upon  him  the  land  called  Capaciront.^  or  Campus 
Cirit,  near  the  Eed  Sea.  He  gave  him,  also,  his  own  daughter, 
Scota,  in  marriage,  as  Gilla-Kaemhan  tells  us,  in  the  poem  that 
begins  with  the  line  Gaedal  Glas,  from  whom  the  Gaels  are 
sprung:" 

"  He  then  went  into  Egypt, 
And  reached  the  potent  Forond,"* 
And  married  Sct)ta,^  not  scant  of  beauty, 
The  lovely  child  of  generous  Forond." 


should  then  neither  accord  them  too 
implicit  a  belief,  nor  reject  them  alto- 
gether. We  are,  in  truth,  in  those  Ho- 
meric times,  over  which  the  olden  poets 
have  thrown  a  magic  veil.  But  we 
should  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Homeric 
bard  was  esteemed  an  inspired  prophet 
as  well  as  a  poet — that  he  had  a  sacred 
character  to  maintain,  and,  perhaps,  a 
eacred  mission  to  fulfil.  He  must,  then, 
have  taken  care  to  have  had  real  per- 
sonages and  real  facts  for  the  ground- 
work of  his  lay.  The  principles  he 
enunciated  must  have  been  founded 
upon  eternal  truth.  The  sons  of  the 
Muses  had  not  yet  run  wild,  and  as- 
sumed to  themselves  the  license  of  coin- 
ing persons  and  things  without  end. 
His  mental  eye  must  be  dim,  indeed, 
who  would  judge  of  them  by  the 
concocters  of  modern  fiction.  Then,  a 
fair  and  candid  narrator  of  the  early 
adventures  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Gaels, 
as  of  all  other  nations,  should,  at  least, 
say  with  the  great  Eoman  historian  : 
"  Quae  ante  conditam  condendamve  ur- 
bem,  poeticis  magis  decora  fabulis  quam 
incorruptis  rerum  gestarum  monumentis, 
ea  nec  refellere  nee  affirmare  in  animo 
est." 

^  Egypt.  According  to  Justin,  Epi- 
phanius,  Eusebius,  and  the  Chronicon 


Paschale,  the  Scythians  {that  is,  a  nation 
they  call  by  that  name,  the  Hycsos  or  Shep- 
herd kings,  perhaps)',  invaded  Egypt 
from  their  original  seat,  3,660  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  The  settlement 
of  Nial  [Neeul]  in  Egypt,  may  possibly 
be  connected  with  that  event. 

^  Capaciront.  This  territory  is  said 
to  have  been  situated  in  Lower  Egypt, 
near  Heliopolis  or  the  City  of  the  Sun, 
now  called  Matarra. 

*  Forond.  This  name  is  otherwise 
written  "  Foronn,"  for,  as  before  stated, 
the  "  nd"  of  the  ancients  is  always  re- 
placed by  "  nn"  in  modern  Gaelic. 

*  Scota.  Here  we  first  meet  with  a 
form  of  word  akin  to  "  Scot,"  in  the 
name  of  this  great  progenetrix  of  the 
"  Scotic"  nation.  The  name  is  here- 
after derived  by  Keating,  from  "  Scy- 
tha,"  i.  e.  a  Scythian  woman,  and  he 
adds  that  she  was  so  called  from  her 
husband's  nation.  A  more  natural  and 
poetic  one  would  be  from  "  Scoth," 
(Skoh,)  a  blossom  or  fiower,  like  the 
Latin  name  "Eosa,"  or  the  English 
"  Rose."  The  aspiration  of  the  final 
"  t"  in  "  Sgoth,"  a  flower,  which  causes 
the  word  to  be  pronounced  "  Sgoh," 
can  scarcely  militate  against  this  ety- 
mology ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  our  language  it  waa 
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"WHeii  Niul  had  thus  married  Scota,  lie  established  schools 
at  Capaciront,  and  therein  disseminated  the  sciences,  and  the 
various  languages,  amongst  the  youth  of  Egypt.  It  was  there 
that  Scota  gave  birth  to  Gaedal,  son  of  Niul. 

It  may,  perhaps,  appear  strange  to  some  people,  that  JSTiul, 
who  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Japhet,  should  have  lived  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  when  a  period  of  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
3^ears  had  elapsed  from  the  Deluge  to  the  time  that  Moses  took 
upon  him  the  leadership  of  the  children  of  Israel.  But  my  an- 
swer to  them  is,  that  it  is  not  incredible  that  Niul  might  have 
lived  some  hundred  years ;  for,  in  those  days,  men  lived  a  long 
time.  For  instance,  Eber,  or  Heber,  son  of  Salah,  the  fourth  in 
descent  from  Shem,  son  of  Noah,  lived  four  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  and  Shem  himself,  who  lived  for  five  hundred  years  after 
nis  son  Arphaxad  had  been  born,  as  we  read  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Genesis:  therefore,  it  is  not  incredible  that  Niul 
should  have  lived  from  the  fortj^-second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Ninus,  son  of  Belus,  to  the  time  of  Moses,  as  we  have  mentioned; 
and  it  is  still  less  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Niul  should  have  lived 
up  to  that  time,  if  we  may  believe  Marianus  Scotus,  who  says 
that  it  was  three  hundred  and  tliirty-one  years  after  the  Deluge, 
when  the  language  of  mankind  became  confounded  at  Babylon. 
Now,  as  we  have  already  said  that  Niul  was  not  born  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  that  confounding  of  the  tongues  at  Babylon, 
we  may  give  credit  to  what  the  authors  of  the  history  of  the  Scotic 
nation  say  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  belie vq  them  as 
to  the  fact  of  his  having  been  really  born  cotemporary  with 
Moses  in  Egypt.^ 

But,  to  return  to  Niul ;  it  was  during  the  time  that  this  sage 
dwelt  at  Capaciront,  near  the  Red  Sea,  and  after  his  wife,  Scota, 
had  given  birth  to  Niul,  that  the  children  of  Israel  escaped  from 
Pharaoh,  and  marched  to  the  Bed  Sea,  when  they  pitched  their 
tents  not  far  from  the  residence  of  Niul.    When  Niul  had  feeen 


so  aspirated.  In  words  of  undoubtedly 
common  etymology,  we  find,  even  in 
modern  Gaelic,  that  the  radical  letters 
are  sometimes  aspirated,  and  sometimes 
not — ex.  "  Sgaeith"  {SIcueeh),  a  Jlock, 
drove,  or  band,  and  "  Sgata"  (Skotta). 

®  Niul  and  Moses  cotemporaries.  Our 
antiquaries  have  been  sorely  puzzled  to 
reconcile  the  legend  that  makes  Niul, 
son  of  Fenius,  fhe  sixth  in  descent  from 
Noah,  cotemporary  with  Moses,  who 
was,  according  to  Sacred  Bistory,  the 
sixteenth  from  the  patriarch  of  man- 


kind. But  the  investigation  of  such 
subjects  can  lead  to  no  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  links  connecting  our  an- 
cestor Fenius  or  Phoenix,  {from  whom 
we  are  called  Feni,)  with  Noah,  may 
either  have  been  lost,  or  his  name  may 
have  represented  a  fact,  not  a  man. 
Some  names  also  may  have  been  mis- 
placed on  the  genealogical  tree.  The 
Gaels  must  then  rest  satisfied,  that  the 
same  dark  abyss  that  separates  every 
other  human  race,  except  the  chosen 
•seed,  from  the  favored  builder  of  the 
ark,  should  separate  theirs  likewise. 
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told  tliat  the  Israelites  were  in  his  neighborhood,  he  went  to  meet 
and  have  discourse  with  them,  so  that  he  might  learn  who  they 
were.  Aaron  met  him  outside  the  camp,  and  told  him  of  the 
children  of  Israel's  adventures,  and  of  Moses,  and  of  the  testifying 
miracles  wrought  by  God  upon  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  by  reason 
of  the  bondage  of  the  Israelites.  Upon  this  Niul  and  Aaron 
formed  a  friendship  and  alliance.  Kiul  asked  the  Israelite  if  his 
people  had  enough  of  food  and  provisions  with  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  told  him,  that  all  the  corn  and  wealth  he  possessed  him- 
self were  at  the  service  of  the  fugitive  host.  The  night  then 
came  on,  and  Aaron  returned  to  Moses,  and  informed  him  of 
the  offers  made  to  him  by  Kiul.  Niul  likewise  went  home  to  his 
own  people,  and  told  them  all  that  he  had  heard  concerning  the 
Children  of  Israel. 

Upon  that  same  night  a  serpent  chanced  to  bite  Gaedal,  Niul's 
son,  while  he  was  swimming,  and  his  life  was  endangered  thereby. 
Others  will  have  it  that  the  reptile  came  out  of  the  desert,  and 
bit  the  child  in  his  bed.  Niul's  household  advised  him  to  bring 
the  boy  to  Moses,  which  he  does  without  delay.  Moses  there- 
upon prays  to  God ;  lays  the  rod  he  held  in  his  hand  upon  the 
wouAd,  and  it  was  immediately  healed.  Moses  then  foretold  that 
no  venomous  creature  should  have  any  power  in  any  country  the 
posterity  of  that  youth  should  dwell.  And  this  prophecy  has 
been  fulfilled  in  the  isle  of  Crete,  or  Candia,  where  some  of  his 
posterity  remain,  in  which  island,  as  in  Ireland,  no  venomous 
serpents  can  exist ;  for,  although,  according  to  some  authors,  we 
have  had  some  serpents  in  Ireland  before  St.  Patrick's  time,  I 
am  yet  of  opinion  that  they  were  not  venomous.  I  am  likewise 
inclined  to  think,  that  infernal  demons  are  meant  by  those  ser- 
pents spoken  of  in  the  life  of  St.  Patrick.  Some  of  our  histDrians 
tell  us,  that  Moses  locked  the  bracelet  {flesg)  he  had  on  his  own 
arm  round  the  neck  of  Gaedal,  and  that  such  was  the  reason  of 
his  being  styled  Gaedal  Glas  {for  "  girls'"^  is  the  Gaelic  for  a  "  lock^) 
In  those  days  every  chieftain  wore  a  "flesg,"  or  bracelet,  on  his  arm, 
as  a  mark  of  his  dignity  as  "Kenn  Fedna"  {Kenn  Facina)^  or 
head  of  a  sept.  Hence,  at  this  day,  the  head  of  a  tribe  is  called 
in  Irish  a  "  flesgach  uasal"  {flasgagh  oosal\  i.  e.  a  "  noble  bracelet- 
bearer."  It  is  also  said,  that  it  was  from  the  poison  of  the 
serpent  that  adhered  to  the  heck  of  Gaedal,  that  he  got  his 
surname  of  glas  (which  means  also  livid  or  bluish  green).  In 
proof  of  this,  as  well  as  of  his  having  been  healed  by  Moses,  the 
following  verses  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  bards : 

'  Glas.  Would  not  "  glas"  be  appli-  by  "  fuscus,"  swarthy  ?  Even  epithets 
cable  to  the  complexion  of  the  Gaetu-  like  this  may  sometimes  guide  the  etlh 
lian  or  Moor  ?    Could  it  be  translated  nologist. 
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"  The  livid  Gaedal,  could  men  say 
To  that  bright  and  comely  hero  ? 
The  fact  whence  came  his  surname  Glas, 
Few  are  those  that  know  its  story. 

"  Whilst  bathing  in  the  swelling  wave, 
Was  generous  Gaedal,  son  of  Niul, 
By  baleful  reptile  he  was  smote. 
With  wound  most  difficult  of  healing. 

"  The  *  livid  '  spot,  aye,  marked  the  man. 
Though  Moses  well  his  wound  had  healed— 
By  this  some  sages  understand. 
That  Gaedal  thence  was  surnamed  *  Livid.' 

"  ^No  serpent  nor  vile  venomed  thing, 
Since  then  can  live  on  Gaelic  soil — 
This  blessing  that  great  son  of  light 
To  Gaedal,  with  his  bracelet,  gave. 

"  Another  heirloom  to  the  youth 
Left  Moses,  that  great  wonder-worker — 
No  bard  nor  stranger®  since  has  found 
A  cold  repulse  from  son  of  Gaedal." 

Others  again  tell  us  that  Gaedal  was  styled  "  Glas  "  from  the 
"  blue-green  "  color  of  his  arms  and  vesture.  In  support  of  this 
opinion,  a  bard  has  left  us  the  following  rann : — 

"  To  mighty  Niul  Scota  bore, 
A  son  whom  nations  claim  as  father. 
The  man  was  named,  Gaedal  the  Green, 
From  his  green  arms  and  his  vesture." 

It  is  from  this  Gaedal  that  all  the  Gael  or  Gaedalians  are 
called ;  it  is  thus  the  bard  tells  us  the  fact  in  the  following 
rann : — 


'  No  serpent.  This  and  the  follow- 
ing verse  have  been  omitted  by  Halli- 
day,  but  Dermod  O'Connor  has  given  a 
version  of  them.  The  editor  has  found 
them  in  two  of  his  manuscript  copies, 
and  has  deemed  it  right  to  give  them  in 
his  text,  because  they  relate  to  a  re- 
markable fact  with  regard  to  lower 
animal  life  in  Ireland.  Would  that  it 
were  equally  so  with  regard  to  human 
life!  For,  though  it  is  corroborated 
by  the  other  tradition,  which  says 
that 

"  At  St.  Patrick's  command 
Vipers  quitted  that  land, 
Yet  he's  wanted  again  in  our  Island 


it  is  also  a  remarkable  fact,  even  in 
this  material  age,  when  all  that  is  poetic 
seems  to  vanish  before  "  iron  wonders," 
that  the  serpent  is  fast  fleeing  from  the 
presence  of  the  sons  of  Gaedal  in  the 
transatlantic  wilds. 

^  No  bard  nor  stranger.  No  one 
that  knows  anything  of  Irish  or  Scot- 
tish history  will  deny  that  this  heirloom 
was  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by 
the  Gaels.  Exceptions  have  been  seen, 
it  is  true,  amongst  persons  bearing 
Gaelic  names,  but  these  must  be  deemed 
either  mongrels  or  "  tods  i'  the  fauld," 
for  they  have  not  the  mark  of  Gaedal 
upon  them. 
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"  Feni,'"  from  Fenius  they  are  called— 
Not  forced  the  meaning — 
From  Gaedal  Glas,  we  call  them  Gaels, 
And  Scots,  from  Scota." 

Others  do,  however,  assert  that  Gaedal's  mother  was  called 
Scota,  because  his  father  Niul  was  of  the  Scotic  race  from 
Scjthia,  where,  according  to  them,  it  was  the  custom  to  call 
women  after  their  hu.sbands.^^  You  must  now  understand,  that 
this  woman  was  not  the  same  Scota  who  was  the  wife  of 
Galamh,  called  Miledh  of  Spain,  and  who  bore  him  six  sons. 
For  the  mother  of  Gaedal  was  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  Cingria 
— the  same  that  held  the  Israelites  in  bondage  ;  but  the  Pharaoh 
whose  daughter  was  married  to  Miledh,  was  the  fifteenth  Pharaoh, 
after  him,  and  he  was  styled  Pharaoh  Nectonibus. 

But  Niul  now  informed  Moses,  that  the  anger  of  Pharaoh 
Cingris  would  be  directed  against  himself  for  the  welcome  he 
gave  to  the  Children  of  Israel.  Then  Moses  said  to  him,  "  Come 
thou  with  us,  and  when  we  shall  have  reached  the  land  which 
God  has  promised  us,  receive  thou  a  portion  thereof ;  or,  if 
thou  wilt,  we  shall  give  up  the  fleet  of  Pharaoh  into  thy  hands 
to  embark  thereon,  and  remain  at  sea  until  it  be  seen  how  it 
shall  end  between  Pharaoh  and  our  host."  Niul  adopted  the 
latter  counsel. 

A  thousand  armed  men  were  then  sent  to  seize  the  fleet,  and  it 
was  delivered  into  his  hands.  He  then  embarked  thereupon  and 
thence  witnessed  the  deeds  of  the  ensuing  day,  to  wit,  the  open- 
ing of  the  sea  before  Moses  and  the  Children  of  Israel  and  its 
closing  up  after  they  had  passed,  upon  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  by 
which  the  latter  were  all  drowned.  They  amounted  to  threescore 
thousaad  foot  and  fifty  thousand  horse,  as  we  are  informed  by 

"  Feni.    In  these  four  lines  are  con-  came  originally  from  the  rival  of  ancient 

tained  all  that  can  perhaps  ever  be  Rome,  when  we  know  that  they  have 

known  of  the  origin  of  these  three  taken  their  name  from  Carthach,  son 

names,  upon  which  so  much  idle  dis-  of  Saerbretach,  a  Munster  prince,  who 

quisition  has  been  made,  and  so  much  was  burned  in  his  house  by  the  O'Lon- 

learning  wasted.    That  the  last  con-  nargaus  in  the  tenth  century,  and  that 

querors  of  Ireland  before  the  Normans,  previously  they  were  called  Eoghanigh 

called  themselves  "  Feni,"  "  Gaedhail,"  or  Eugenians,  and  Dergthini  before  that 

"  Scuit,"  and  other  names  hereafter  to  again,  and  then  Iberians  or  Eberians, 

be  met  with,  from  the  personal  names  Milesians,  Brigantes,  Scots,  Gaels,  and 

of  their  ancestors,  can  be  proved  by  Feni.    About  as  well-founded  as  the 

the  invariable  practice  of  their  descend-  derivation  above  mentioned  have  been 

ants  in  more  recent  and  better  known  all  the  theories  broached  upon  the  na- 

times.    "  Oarthaigh,"  the  genitive  of  tional  names  of  Scot,  Gael,  and  Feni. 
"  Carthach,"  is  not  unlike  Carthage.      ^'  The  fact  here  mentioned  of  having 

Still  we  are  not,  on  the  strength  of  that  women  called  after  their  husbands,  or 

rather  close  resemblance,  to  argue  that  rather  after  their  husband's  country,  is 

the  "Clann  Carthaigh"  or  Mac  Carthies,  at  variance  with  all  known  history. 
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Ectgiis  O'Cuaiiain/2  Arldnnecli  (archdeacon),  of  Roscrea,  in  the 
following  verse,  taken  from  the  duan  that  begins  thus — "  0,  man 
that  believest  not  truth :" — 

"  There,  sixty  thousand  men  on  foot, 
With  fifty  thousand  cavalry, 
A  storm  of  the  strong  Red  Sea 
Engulphed  all  right  suddenly." 

We  have  mentioned  above,  that  it  was  in  the  seven  hundred 
and  nmety-seventh  year  after  the  Flood  that  Pharaoh  was  thus 
overwhelmed  with  his  host. 

Now,' when  Niul  had  seen  Pharaoh  and  his  forces  thus  drown- 
ed, he  continued  to  dwell  in  the  country  himself;  for  he  felt  no 
longer  afraid,  after  the  destruction  of  that  king.  There  his 
children  and  progeny  grew,  until  they  were  fit  to  bear  arms. 
Niul  died  some  time  after  this,  and  Gaedal,  son  of  Niul,  and  his 
mother,  took  possession  of  his  territories. 

After  this,  a  son  was  born  to  Gaedal,  in  Egypt,  and  he  was 
named  Esru ;  and  again,  in  progress  of  time,  a  son  was  born  to 
Esru,  and  he  called  him  Sru,^^  and  they  continued  to  hold  the 
same  territory,  and  to  dwell  therein. 

As  to  the  Egyptians,  another  Pharaoh,  styled  Intur,  or  An 
Tuir,  took  possession  of  the  sovereignty  upon  the  drowning  of 
Pharaoh  Cingris  in  the  Ked  Sea.  In  like  manner  was  every 
king  that  reigned  over  Egypt  called,  also,  Pharaoh,  from  the  time 
©f  the  above-mentioned  Pharaoh  Cingris,  so  drowned,  down  to 
Pharaoh  Nectonibus,  the  fifteenth  king  after  Cingris,  who  was 
called  Pharaoh. 

"  Etgiis  O'Cuanain.  He  was  other-  have  been  also  likened  to  the  Egyptian 
wise  called  Isaac,  and  was  Bishop  of  Osiris  and  Siris.  The  Nile  was  called 
Eli  and  Ros-Cre,  now  Roscrea.  He  Siris  by  the  ^Ethiopians.  Osiris  was 
died  in  A.  D.  1161.  The  name O'Cua-  an  ancient  Egyptian  king,  who,  having 
nain,"  is  now  spelled  "  Coonau."  reformed  his  subjects  at  home,  went 

"  Esru — Sru.  These  names  have  forth  to  spread  civilization  over  the 
some  resemblance  to  the  Scriptural  earth.  He  was  deified  after  his  death, 
ones  Rea,  Serug,  and  Ashur.  They 


CHAPTEE  lY. 


OP  PHARAOH  INTUR'S  BANISHMENT  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OP 
GAEDAL  FROM  EGYPT ;  AND  OF  THEIR  CHIEFS,  AND  OF  THEIR 
ADVENTURES  THEREAFTER,  DOWN  HERE. 

Pharaoh  Intur^  and  the  Egyptians,  in  time,  remembered  their 
old  grudge  to  the  descendants  of  Ninl  and  the  family  of  Gaedal, 
namely,  their  resentment  for  the  friendship  the  latter  had  formed 
with  the  Children  of  Israel.  They,  then,  made  war  upon  the 
Gaels,  who  were  thereby  compelled  to  exile  themselves  from 
Egypt.  With  this  account  Thomas  "Walsingham  agrees,  in  the 
book  called  Hypodeigma,  where  he  states  that,  "  When  the  Egyp- 
tians had  been  drowned  in  the  Eed  Sea,  those  of  their  country- 
men who  survived,  drove  out  a  certain  chieftain  of  the  Scythian 
nation,  Avho  lived  among  them,  that  he  might  not  assume  sover- 
eignty over  them.  Banished  with  his  tribe  he  came  to  Spain, 
where  he  resided  many  years,  and  where  his  posterity  grew  nu- 
merous, and  that  thence  he  came  at  last  to  Ireland." 

Know,  reader,  that  this  chieftain  was  Sru,  son  of  Esru,  son  of 
Gaedal,  and  not  Gaedal  himself,  notwithstanding  the  false  asser- 
tion of  Hector  Boethius ;  and  also,  in  contradiction  to  the  modern 
English  writers,  who  suppose  that  it  was  Gaedal  himself,  that  led 
the  migration  to  Spain ;  for,  according  to  the  truth  of  Irish  his- 
tory, which  we  should  rather  trust  to  in  this  matter,  it  is  a  fact 
that  it  was  in  Egypt  that  Scota,  daughter  of  Pharaoh  Cingris, 
gave  birth  to  Gaedal ;  and  in  that  land  he  resided  until  his  death. 
Nor,  as  others  assert,  was  it  from  Greece  that  he  had  come  thither, 
but  from  Scythia.  And  although  the  author  we  have  just 
quoted,  does  assert  that  it  was  to  Spain  that  the  Gaelic  prince, 
mentioned  above,  had  come,  yet  the  fact  was  not  so,  for  it  was  to 
Scythia  that  he  went ;  and  it  was  the  fifteenth  generation  from 
him,  namely,  Bratha,  son  of  D^gatha,  that  first  reached  Spain. 
Here  follows  a  quotation  from  the  antiquary,  Gilla-Coemhan,  in 
proof  that  it  was  Sru,  son  of  Esru,  that  was  leader  in  this  emi- 
gration from  the  land  of  Egypt : — 

Pharaoh  Intur.    The  epithet  ap-  in  the  manuscript  copies.   It  may  refer 
plied  to  this  prince  is  found  written  to  the  founder  of  some  of  the  PTramida 
"  an  tuir,"  (an  tooir,)  i.  e.  of  the  Tower, 
[166] 
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"  Sru,  son  of  Esru,  son  of  Gaedal, 
Grandfather  of  our  learned  host, 
'Twas  he  from  home  that  wended  northward 
Over  the  Red  Sea's  stormy  wave. 

"  Four  vessels  then  contained  his  household 
Upon  the  Red  Sea's  stormy  wave  ; 
The  number  in  each  wooden  dwelling 
Was  four  and  twenty  wedded  pairs." 

Observe  that  it  was  Sru,  son  of  Esru,  that  was  the  leader  of 
this  migration,  until  they  had  reached  the  isle  of  Crete,  where  he 
died. 

His  son  Eber  Scot^  then  assumed  the  chieftainship  of  the 
people,  until  they  arrived  in  Scythia.  For  that  reason,  a  certain 
author  sa3^s  that  Eber  Scot  Avas  the  leader  of  their  emigration, 
and  that  it  was  from  this  chieftains  surname,  "Scot,"  that  the 
Gaels  or  Gaedalians  are  called  the  Scotic  race.  Some  authorities 
tells  us  that  the  word  "  Scot"  means  archer^  and  that  he  got  the 
surname  from  the  fact,  that  there  was  no  bowman  superior  to  him 
in  his  day,  and  thus,  from  the  word's  having  been  given  as  a 
nickname  to  this  chief,  that  it  continued  to  be  applied  to  his  pos- 
terity, who  practiced  the  use  of  the  bow  as  a  common  weapon, 
in  imitation  of  their  ancestors,  until  a  very  late  period,  that  is 
within  our  own  memory.  But  I  do  not  adopt  the  opinion  of  this 
author,  for  I  find  that  most  antiquarians  believe,  that  the  reason 
for  calling  the  Gaedalians  the  Scotic  race,  is  because  they  had 
drawn  their  origin  from  Scythia. 

The  reader  must  understand  that  Moses  and  Gaedal  were 
cotemporaries,  and  therefore  that  Gaedal  was  fourscore  years  of 
age  when  Pharoah  was  drowned,  and  that  the  fourth  generation 
from  his  birth,  namely,  Eber  Scot,  son  of  Sru,  son  of  Esru, 
son  of  Gaedal,  was  then  in  existence,  when  the  children  of  Gae- 
dal emigrated  to  Scythia.^ 

Some  historians  tell  us  that  there  were  four  hiindred  and  forty 
years,  from  the  drowning  of  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Children  of  Miledh  in  Ireland;  so  a  bard  relates 
in  the  following  lay : 

'  Eher  Scot.    This  is  most  probably  attenuation."    The  regular  form  is 

the  ancestor  from  whom  the  Scottish  "  Scoit." 

name  is  derived.    The  translator  thinks  '  AVe  see  our  author  hare  puzzled  in 

that  the  epithet  means     wanderer,"  endeavoring  to  reduce  into  chrouologi- 

which  he  deems  of  the  same  signification  cal  order  the  dim  traditions,  that  tell  of 

with  Scythian.    "  Scuit  "is  the  nomina-  the  Fenian  sojourn  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 

live  case  plural,  and  the  genitive  singu-  He  even  contradicts  what  he  has  before 

lar  of  Scot,  being  formed  therefrom  by  told  us  of  Gaedal's  being  yet  but  a 

what  Irish  grammarians  call  "  irregular  child,  when  Moses  fled  out  of  Egypt. 
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"  Forty  years  above  four  hundred, 
(You  know  I  tell  no  idle  tale,) 
There  were,  since  came  the  tribes  of  Dana 
Across  the  straits  of  the  great  sea, 
Till  Miledh's  sous  first  heard  dread  Ocean 
His  music  beat  on  Eri's  shores." 

However,  according  to  the  computation  made  in  the  Book  of 
Invasions,  there  were  but  three  hundred  years,  less  by  seven- 
teen, from  the  time  that  Moses  took  the  command  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  Israel  in  Egypt,  nntil  the  sons  of  Miledh  invaded  Ire- 
land ;  for  Moses  assumed  his  sovereignty  over  the  Children  of 
Israel,  in  Egypt,  at  the  end  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty  years 
after  the  Flood ;  and,  according  to  the  time  allowed  by  Irish  his- 
tory to  the  several  occupations  of  Ireland,  it  was  at  the  end  of 
one  thousand  and  eighty  years  after  the  Flood,  that  the  sons 
of  Miledh  took  possession  of  this  island.  The  Book  of  Inva- 
sions states,  that  it  was  at  the  end  of  three  hundred  years  after 
the  Flood,  that  Partholan  landed  in  Ireland,  and  that  his  pos- 
terity held  possession  of  the  country  for  three  hundred  years 
after  his  time.  Then  Ireland  continued  waste  for  thirty  years, 
until  the  race  of  Nemedh  arrived  therein.  This  people  again 
ruled  the  island  for  two  hundred  and  seventeen  years.  After 
them  the  Fer-Bolgs  held  possession  of  the  land  for  thirty-six 
years;  and,  lastly,  the  sway  of  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns  lasted 
for  two  hundred  years,  wanting  three.  Now,  the  summing  up 
of  the  whole  of  these  periods  gives  us  one  thousand  and  eighty 
years,  from  the  Flood  to  the  landing  of  the  sons  of  Miledh  in 
Ireland.  And  if  from  this  caiculation  there  be  deducted  the 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  years  there  were  from  the  Flood 
to  the  authority  which  Moses  received  over  the  Children  of  Israel, 
it  is  evident  that  there  was  from  that  time  to  the  arrival  of  the 
children  of  Miledh  in  Ireland,  but  three  hundred  years,  less  by 
seventeen.  Therefore  the  above-quoted  opinion  must  be  false, 
when  it  asserts  that  it  was  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  and  forty 
years  after  the  Children  of  Israel  passed  through  the  Eed  Sea, 
that  the  sons  of  Miledh  reached  Ireland. 

Migration  of  the  Gaels  to  Crete,  under  Sru,  son  of  Esru. 

Some  antiquarians  assert  that  the  direction  taken  by  Sru,  son 
of  Esru,  and  his  followers,  was  through  the  Red  Sea,  south-east- 
wards,* into  the  ocean,  and  thence  eastwards,  leaving  Tapra- 

*  South-eastwards.    The  ancients  as-  Ptolemy,  relates  this  tradition,  without 

Berted  that  Asia  was  circumnavigable,  even  hinting  at  its  impracticability, 

and  Dr.  Keating,  whose  geographical  Notwithstanding  the  form  in  which  the 

knowledge  does  not  appear  to  have  tradition  has  come  down  to  us,  it  may 

much  exceeded  that  of  the  days  of  yet  refer  to  some  important  fact  that 
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bana^  and  Asia  ou  their  left,  and  then  northwards,  leaving  Asi^ 
still  on  their  left,  until  they  rbunded  it  at  the  north  f  thence  they 
proceeded  westward,  until  they  reached  the  extremity  of  the  Eip- 
nean  mountains,  in  the  north-west  part  of  Asia,  and  got  into  the  nar- 
row sea,  that  leads  southward,  separating  Europe  from  Asia,  and 
they  thus  arrived  at  Scythia.  However,  this  was  not  the  route 
that  Sru  took  in  his  voyage  from  Egypt  to  Scythia,  wdth  the  crewa 
of  his  four  ships,  each  containing  thirty  men,  but  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  through  the  Mediterranean  to  Crete,'  which  is  now 
called  Candia,  where  he  dwelt  for  some  time,  and  then  died.  In 
this  island  he  likewise  left  some  of  his  posterity,^  who  remain 
there  to  the  present  day  ;  and  hence  it  happens,  according  to  our 
ancient  historians,  that  no  venomous  reptile  can  exist  in  that 
island,  just  as  is  the  case  in  our  own  island. 


Migraiion  of  the  Gaels  to  Scythia  under  Eher  Scot,  son  of  jSru. 

From^  Crete  they  emigrated  to  Scythia,  under  the  guidance 
of  Eber  Scot.  Now,  whosoever  may  assert  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  reach  Scythia  from  Egypt  in  ship  or  vessel,  should 


took  place  during  the  time  the  Fenians 
stayed  in  Egypt — such  as  to  the  circum- 
navigation of  Africa  by  the  Phoenicians, 
the  expeditions  of  Bacchus  to  the  East, 
or  to  those  of  Osiris,  Hercules,  or  Se- 
sostris.  The  Gaels  have  just  as  much 
right  to  their  versions  of  the  exploits  of 
these  heroes  as  other  nations — especially 
as  it  is  most  likely  they  wended  their 
way  slowly  to  Ireland  by  Crete,  the 
Mediterranean  Islands,  Northern  Africa 
and  Spain,  while  the  pure  Celts  and 
Cimbri  were  proceeding  thither  over- 
land, through  European  Scythia. 

'  Taprabana.  Taprobane,  which  is 
here  meant,  was  the  name  by  which  the 
island  of  Csylon  was  known  to  the 
ancients. 

'  At  the  north.  The  old  maps  would 
make  it  appear,  that  the  Northern  Sea- 
board of  Asia  ran  in  a  north-westerly 
/direction  from  China  to  the  Baltic  Sea. 
This  would .  make  narrow  seas  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Volga,  the  Ural  or  the 
Don.  Indeed,  the  "  Narrow  Sea,  pro- 
ceediag  soutlns-ard,"  so  often  spoken  of, 
must  mean  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

'  Cretp,.  Crete,  or  Creta,  is  now 
called  Candia.  It  is  one  Of  the  largest 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean.   It  is  the 


southernmost  of  all  the  Greek  Isles.  It 
was  famed  for  its  hundred  cities,  and  for 
the  laws  of  Minos.  Jupiter  was  fabled  to 
have  been  educated  in  Crete.  It  was 
also  famous  for  the  Corybantes,or  priests 
of  Cybele,  whose  worship  was  intro- 
duced from  Crete  into  Phrygia,  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  connection  between  Crete 
and  Asia  Minor  was  intimate  ;  hence  wo 
meet  with  a  Mount  Ida  in  Crete,  and  a 
Mount  Ida  in  the  Troade. 

^  Pcsterity.  The  race  of  Fenius  must 
have  colonized  many  lands  during  its 
long  passage  from  Egypt  to  Ireland. 
Their  traditions  during  this  period 
should  consequently  belong  to  many 
nations  besides  the  Irish ;  in  fact,  we 
seem  to  read  the  migrations  of  that 
Iberian  race,  which  planted  its  roots 
so  widely  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  &c., 
and  which  sent  its  last  and  remotest 
offshoot  to  our  island.  No  venomous 
serpent  exists  in  Crete. 

"  The  Scythia  of  Fenius  Farsa  and 
his  posterity,  to  which  the  wanderer, 
Eber  Scot,  migrated,  might  have  been 
in  Asia  Minor.  It  could  not  havo 
lain  far  from  the  borders  of  that 
country. 
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consider  that,  according  to  tlie  extent  of  ScytHa  as  it  tlien  ex- 
isted, the  Tanais  or  Don  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  rivers  of 
Scythia,  in  the  respectable  history  of  Herodotns,  who  states  in 
his  fourth  book,  that  "  the  river  Tanais  divides  Asia  from  Europe, 
and  it  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  rivers  of  Scythia."^® 

When  the  Gaels  had  settled  in  Scythia,  a  war  broke  out,  in 
time,  between  them  and  their  kinsmen,  the  descendants  of  Nenual, 
son  of  Fenius  Farsa.  This  warfare.  Which  was  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  country,  continued  for  seven  years,  until  Agnon,  son  of 
Tath,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Eber  Scot  downward,  succeeded 
in  killing  his  cousin  Refloir,  son  of  Rifill,  of  the  house  of  Nenual, 
who  was  then  king  of  Scythia,  as  Gilla-Caemhan  tells  us  in  the 
following  verse : 

"  Refloir  and  the  stainless  Agnon 
Seven  years  contended  for  the  throne, 
Till  king  Refloir  fell  with  glory 
By  Agnon's  fortune-favored  hand." 


Expulsion  of  the  Gaels  from  Scythia — Their  Wanderings — Caicher's 
Prophecy — Sojourn  in  Goihia. 

Now,  concerning  the  children  of  Refloir :  this  king  had  two 
sons,  named  Nenual  and  Refill.  These  princes  collected  an  army 
against  the  posterity  of  Gaedal,  to  banish  them  utterly  out  of  the 
country.  Upon  this  the  Gaels  assembled  together  and  left  the 
Scythian  land  in  a  body,  passing  through  the  country  of  the 
Seared-breasts,^^  who  are  called  Amazons,  to  the  border  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  There  they  took  shipping  and  landed  on  an  island 
in  the  Caspian,  where  they  stayed  for  one  year.  Their  leaders 
upon  this  emigration  were  Agnon  and  Eber,  the  two  sons  of  Tath, 


Tanais  flumen  dividens  Asiam  ab 
Europa,  enumeratur  inter  flumina  quae 
apud  Scythas  sunt. 

"  Seared  breasts.  It  was  fabled  that 
the  Amazons  seared  or  burnt  off  the 
right  breast  of  their  female  children,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  throw 
the  javelin  with  more  force.  This 
fable  is  founded  upon  the  resemblance 
in  sound  between  the  word  Amazon, 
which  is  not  Greek,  and  the  Greek 
words  "a,"  without,  and  "jxa^a,"  a  breast. 
The  process  would  prevent  the  desired 
effect.  Their  country,  as  before  shown, 
lay  from  Cappadocia  and  the  Euxine  to 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and,  rounding  the  east- 
ern angle  of  the  Euxine,  it  reached  the 
Palus  Maeotis  on  the  north-west.  The- 


miscyra,  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thermodon,  now  the 
Termeh,  a  famous  river  of  Cappadocia, 
was  the  capital  city  of  the  Amazons. 
From  the  route  here  traced,  the  Scythia 
of  Eber  Scot  must  have  been  south  of 
Paphlagonia.  Cilicia,  which  had  re- 
ceived its  name,  according  to  the  Greek 
mythologists,  from  Cilix,  the  brother 
of  Phoenix  (Fenius?),  would  accord 
with  the  Scythia  of  the  Irish  bards. 
Classic  mythology  tells  us  that  Phoenix, 
Cilix,  Cadmus  and  Europa  (from 
whom  Europe  is  called),  were  the  chil- 
dren of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoenicia, 
and  brother  of  Belus,  who  founded  the 
Assyrian  Ernpire,  about  2,000  years 
before  the  Christian  era. 
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son  of  Agnaman,  son  of  Beogaman,  son  of  Eber  Scot,  son  of  Sru, 
son  of  Esru,  son  of  Gaedal.  Agnon  had  three  sons  with  him  on 
this  migration.  These  were  named  EUod,  Lamfinn,  and  Lamglas.^^ 
Eber,  son  of  Tath,  had  two  sons,  namely,  Caicher  and  King. 
Agnon  died  in  the  Caspian  island,  just  mentioned. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  wanderers  left  the  island.  Upon 
this  voyage,  their  host  was  led  by  six  chieftains.  They  formed 
the  crews  of  three  ships.  In  each  ship  were  threescore  persons, 
and  every  third  man  had  a  wife  with  him.  They  then  steered 
along  the  strait  leading  from  the  Caspian,  westwards,^^  for  the 
narrow  sea  that  comes  in  from  the  Northern  Ocean ;  and  when 
they  had  reached  that  sea,  a  storm  came  npon  them,  by  which 
they  were  driven  upon  an  island  in  the  Pontic  Sea,  called  Caronia,  ^ 
"where  they  abode  for  one  year  and  three  months.  It  was  in  this 
island  that  Eber,  son  of  Tath,  and  Lamglas  died. 

They  emigrated  thence  under  ^  four  chieftains,  namely,  Ellod, 
Lamfinn,  King,  and  Caicher.  They  now  met  Mermaids  or  Sirens*^ 
at  sea,  who  began  to  sing  soft  music  to  the  sailors  as  they  passed 
them,  by  which  means  they  intended  to  lull  them  to  sleep,  and  then 
to  fall  upon  and  destroy  them.  Caicher  the  Druid,  found  a  remedy 
for  this  danger  by  melting  wax*^  into  the  ears  of  the  men,  by 
■which  they  were  prevented  from  hearing  the  music  of  the  sor- 
ceresses. 


"  Lamfinn  and  Lamglas.  These 
names  signify  the  "  Fair  Hand,"  and 
the  "  Blue"  or  "  Green  Hand."  The 
Irish  pronounce  them  Lauvinn  and 
Lauvlass, 

^  The  Strait  leading  Westwards. 
It  is  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  route 
here  traced,  as  it  is  evident  the  later 


narrators  of  the  tradition  knew  noth- 


ing of  the  geographical  position  of  the 
localities  of  which  they  treated.  The 
lower  bend  of  ths  Wolga  might  have 
brought  them  westwards  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Don,  by  which 
thiy  could  have  got  in  to  the  Pontic, 
that  is,  the  Euxine  Sea,  through  the 
Narrow  Sea,  i.  e.  the  Palus  Maeotis,  or 
Sea  of  Azof. 

"  Caronia.  There  were  several 
places  in  Asia  Minor  that  might  be 
assimilated  to  this  name.  Caria,  or 
some  Caria  colony,  was  possibly  meant, 
The  boundaries  of  this  country  varied 
extremely  at  different  times.  It  was 
also  called  Phcenia,  from  a  Phoenician 
colony  settled  there.  Caria  is  now 
called  Adinelli.   It  is  true  that  Caria 


is  not  on  the  Pontic  Sea,  but  then  the 
mention  of  the  "  Muirdiuclioiu  "  {mur- 
yooghin),  i.  e.  mermaids,  or  sirens, 
soon  after,  would  show  that  the  wander- 
ing clan  of  Eber  Scot  sailed  from 
Caronia  into  the  Mediterranean,  which 
they  could  not  so  readily  do  if  that 
place  lay  in  the  Pontic  Sea. 

Sirens.  The  sirens  were  fabled 
sea  nymphs  of  such  melodious  voices 
that  all  who  heard  them  forgot  every- 
thing else  in  attending  to  their  enchant- 
ing song,  and  at  last  died  tlrrough 
want  of  food.  Their  Irish  name  was 
'muirdhuichoin  (mur-yoog'iiri).  The  story 
of  the  sirens  was  so  universal  during 
the  heroic  ages,  amongst  all  peoples, 
that  the  Irish  bards  had  no  need  to 
borrow  it  from  the  Latins  or  Greeks. 
The  sirens  were  said  to  dwell  in  a  small 
island  off  Cape  Pelorus,  in  Sicily.  This 
shows  the  direction  in  which  our  Scots, 
or  wanderers,  were  then  steering. 

"^ax.  This  story  is  also  told  by 
Homer  of  Ulysses.  It  was  apparent- 
ly one  of  the  wonderful  yarns  of  the 
primitive  mariners,  and  said  of  all  those 
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Thus  they  continued  tlieir  voyage,  until  they  had  reached  the 
point*^  of  the  Eiphean  mountains,  in  the  North,  where  they  cast 
anchor  and  kinded.  It  was  here  that  Caicher  prophesied  to  them, 
that  they  should  find  no  fixed  settlement  to  dwell  in,  until  they 
had  landed  in  Eri ;  mentioning,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  not 
themselves,  but  their  posterity,  that  were  destined  to  possess  that 
land. 

From  this  point  they  then  wandered,  until  they  came  to  Gothia, 
"where  Lanifinn  had  a  renowned  son,  who  wa?j  named  Eber  Glun- 
Finn,*^  i.  e.  Eber  of  the  white-knee.  For  thirty  years  they  abode 
in  Gothia,  and  there  some  of  their  race  remain  to  the  present  day. 
In  testimony  of  this  Gilla-Caemain  has  left  us  the  following 
rann : 

"  The  skilful,  trutlifiil  race  of  Gaedal 
Dwelt  thirty'''^  years  in  that  land, 
And  some  of  them  abide  still  yonder, 
And  there  shall  dwell  'till  earth's  last  doom." 

But  some  others  of  our  historians  are  of  opinion,  that  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  was  the  period  that  the  Gaels  dwelt,  in 
Gothia,  to  wit,  from  Eber  Glun-Finn  to  Bratha,  son  of  Degatha  or 
Degh-fatha,^  son  of  Ereadh,  son  of  Alloid  or  EUod,  son  of  Nu- 


that  made  distant  voyages.  As  the 
Phoenicians  were  the  first  mariners,  it 
must  have  originated  with  them,  and 
from  them  most  likely  the  Gaels  re- 
ceived it. 

^'  Riphean  Mountains,  in  the  North. 
This  is  evidently  in  contradiction  with 
what  has  gone  before.  We  have  seen 
them  get  into  the  Narrow  Sea,  or  Sea 
of  Azof,  from  the  east,  thence  they  were 
driven  by  a  storm  into  the  Pontic  Sea, 
and  land  in  Caronia  :  we  next  see  them 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Sicily,  where  the 
sirens  were  said  to  be.  As  we  are 
never  told  that  they  got  back  again 
into  the  Narrow  Sea,  their  course  must 
have  been  still  southward,  and  the 
point  of  the  Riphean  Mountains  in  the 
north,  if  it  be  not  altogether  imaginary, 
can  only  mean  the  Northern  Pillar  of 
Hercules,  or  Mount  Calpe,  now  Gib- 
raltar, which  lies  opposite  Abyla,  on 
theAfricancoast,  which  was  the  South- 
ern Pillar  of  Hercules.  The  translation 
or  version  of  the  "  Gaethluighe" 
{Gayhluee)  of  Gaelic  legend  into  "  Go- 
thia," by  some  bard  who  had  received 
a  smattering  of  Latin,  was  the  origin  of 


the  absurdities  here  recounted.  To 
bring  the  clan  of  Eber  Scot  to  a  land 
that  could  not  have  been  called  "Go- 
thia' '  for  ages  after,  our  poets  follow- 
ing the  track  of  this  dabbler  in  Latin, 
fancied  that  the  Sea  of  Azof  was  con- 
nected with  the  Northern  Ocean,  by  a 
Narrow  Sea  by  the  Riphean  Moun- 
tains, which  existed  only  in  their  imagi-- 
nations. 

18  Eber  Glun-Finn.  This  is  the 
third  time  we  meet  with  the  name  Eber, 
amongst  the  Gaelic  chieftains.  Lam- 
finn's  own  name,  also,  was  probably 
Eber,  for  "  Lamfinn,"  i.  e.  "  Fair  Hand," 
was  most  probably  an  epithet  given  hr 
the  sake  of  distinction. 

"  Thirty.  "  Trichad"  {Threeghad) 
thirty  may  have  been  written  by 
mistake  for  "  tri  ched"  {three  ghayd) 
three  hundred,  and  led  to  the  discrep- 
ancies discussed  in  the  next  paragraph. 

20  Degh-Futha.  This  word  means 
"  good  cause"  or  '*  good  fate,"  i.  e.  pros- 
perous. With  all  its  aspirations,  it  is 
written  "  Degh-fhatha,"  {Dayaha  or 
Dyaha.) 
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adatL,  son  of  ISTenual,  son  of  Ebric,^*  son  of  Eber  Glun-Finn,  wlio 
was  born  in  Gotbia,  son  of  Larafinn,  who  was  tbe  first  of  tbeir 
chieftains  that  came  to  that  country.  Now,  as  so  many  gener- 
ations could  not  have  passed  by  in  thirty  years,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  latter  opinion  is  the  true  one.  There  are  other  historians, 
again,  who  assert  that  the  Gaels  resided  in  Gothia  for  three 
hundred  years.  But  this  assertion  cannot  be  true,  for  we  have 
seen  above,  that  according  to  the  dates  of  the  several  invasions, 
there  were  not  three  hundred  years  in  full  from  the  drowning  of 
Pharaoh  in  the  Eed  Sea,  to  the  landing  of  the  sons  of  Miledh  in 
Ireland.  Then  the  opinion  last  mentioned  cannot  be  correct ;  for 
the  Gaels  went  through  the  whole  of  their  wanderings  in  less 
than  that  time,  to  wit,  from  Egypt  to  Crete  or  Candia,  from 
Crete  to  Scythia,  from  Scythia  to  Gothia,  from  Gothia  to  Spain, 
from  Spain  to  Scythia,  from  Scythia  to  Egypt,  from  Egypt  to 
Thrace,  from  Thrace  to  Gothia,  and  from  Gothia  to  Spain,  and 
finally  from  Spain  to  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  y. 


OF  THE  MIGRATIONS  OF  THE  GAELS  FROM  GOTHIA  TO  SPAIIT,  &C. 


Bratha,  son  of  Degatha  or  Degh-Fatha,  the  eighth  in  descent 
from  Eber  Glun-Finn,  i.  e.  of  the  White-Knee,  emigrated  from 
Gothia,  near  Crete  and  Sicily, ^  to  Spain,  in  the  South  of  Europe, 
with  the  crews  of  four  ships,  as  Gilla-Caemhain  tells  us  in  the 


following  verse : 

21  Ebric.  The  aspirated  form  of 
this  name  is  "  Ebhric"  (Aivric).  It  is 
otherwise  written,  Febhric  [Faivric). 
It  is  clearly  a  derivative  from  Ebher  or 
Eber  (Aiver),  a  name  already  become 
frequent  among-st  the  Clan  of  Eber  the 
Scot. 

1  Gothia  near  Crete  and  Sicily.  We 
here  see  the  great  mistake  of  having 
translated  "  Gaethluighe"  by  "  Gothia," 
to  which  it  has  but  slight  resemblance, 
even  in  letters.  We  have  seen  LamSun 
leading  the  Clan  of  Eber  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Caspian  and 
Euxine  Seas,  and  the  land  of  the  Ama- 
zons— in  fact,  from  the  very  region  of  the 


Eastern  Iberi,  through  the  Pontic  Sea  to 
the  quarter  of  the  sirens  fSicily),  and 
leaving  them  in  Gaethluighe,  under  his 
son  Eber  Glun-Fin,  and  in  that  same 
Gaethluighe,  near  Crete  and  Sicily,  we 
now  find  them  again,  under  his  ninth  de- 
scendant, Bratha.  Hence  it  is  obvious 
that  '"Gaetulia,"  not  Gothia,  must  be 
the  country  meant,  and  that  our  "  Clan- 
na  Ebir"  were  all  this  time  spreading 
themselv&g  in  Northern  Africa  and 
Southern  Europe,  in  the  region  of  the 
Western  Iberi.  The  following  is  the 
learned  and  venerable  0 'Flaherty's 
opinion  on  this  subject :  ■ 
"  Therefore  LamQnn,  having  left 
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"  Degatlia's  sod,  our  honored  Bratha, 
His  host  from  Crete  to  Sicily 
Brought  in  four  stout,  swift-sailing  vessels, 
And  thence  to  Southern  Hispany." 


It  is  from  this  oar  Bratha,  tliat  Bragantia,  in  Portugal,  (or 
Port-na-n-Gall^)  where  lies  the  present  dnkedomof  Braganza,  has 
received  its  name. 

These  are  the  four  chiefs  that  accompanied  Bratha  in  his  voy- 
age to  Spain,  namely,  Oghi  and  Ughi,  the  two  sons  of  Allod, 
son  of  Nenual,  with  Mantan  and  Caicher.  There  were  fourteen 
wedded  couples,  and  six  hired  soldiers  in  each  ship.  Upon  their 
landing  they  gave  three  defeats  to  the  previous  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  that  is,  to  the  posterity  of  Tubal,  son  of  Japhet.  But 
a  sudden  plague  came  upon  the  sons  of  Allod,  so  that  they  all 
perished,  with  the  exception  of  ten. 

Bredgan,  son  of  Bratha^  estdblisJies  Ms  sway  in  JSpain — Founds 
Brigantium, 

However,  they  soon  multiplied  again,  and  Breogan,*  son  of 
Bratha,  was  born.  This  was  that  Breogan  who  shattered  the 
power  of  Spain,  in  so  many  fights.  It  was  he  also  that  founded 
or  built  Brigantia,^  near  Corunna,  and  Breogan's  Tower  in  Corunna 
itself 


Scythia,  and  his  father  having  died  on 
the  voyage  thence,  settled  in  Gaeth- 
luighe,  where  a  son  was  born  for  him, 
named  Ebsr  Glun-Finn,  of  whom  the 
bard  has  sung  : 

Genar  go  n-oirdherc  in  sin 
Do  Lainhfhinn  mhac  Aghnomhain, 
Ebher  Glun-finn,  glan  a  brigh 
j        Sen-athair  folt-chas  Fhobhrigh. 

i  In  English. 

In  that  land  gloriously  was  born. 
To  Lamtinn,  son  of  Aenomhan, 
The  white-kneed  Ebef  of  bright  sway, 
Tho  curly-haired  grandsire  of  Febric. 

"  Some  will  have  this  country  Gothia, 
though  it  is  everywhere  called  Gaeth- 
hiighe  by  our  writers.  Gothia  has  not 
the  smallest  resemblance  to  the  word  ; 
and  to  translate  it  so,  inverts  the  order 
of  history.  Gothia  is  an  island  in  the 
Baltic  Sea,  of  no  antiquity.  Galatia  is 
not  unlike  it,  in  sound,  but  that  name  of 
the  country  of  the  Asiatic  Galli  is 
much  more  modern.  *  -h-  -x-  j  ^m 
really  of  opinion,  that  those  people, 
whom  our  writers  have  called  Gaeth- 
luighi,  are  Gaetulians,  descended  from 


thejSrst  inhabitants  of  Africa,  whose 
king,  larbas,  granted  Byrsa,  the  ground 
whereon  Carthage  was  built,  to  Dido." 

^  Breogan.  From  this  chieftain  the 
Gaels  are  said  to  have  taken  the  name 
*'  Clanna  Brcogain,"  latinized  "  Brigan- 
tes."  The  name  may  be  otherwise  writ- 
ten, "Bregan,"  the  long  "e"  being 
commutable  with  eo  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage. Thus  we  say  "  fer"  {fair)  and 
"feor"  (feore),  i.  e.  grass,  indiscrimi- 
nately. Breoghan  [Breoan)  is  derived 
either  from  brigh"  [hree)  strength,  or 
from  bre6,"^?-g,  and  not  from  "  brugh" 
[hroo)  or  "  brog"  (6rwgg),  a  dwelling,  as 
some  have  supposed,  in  guessing  at  the 
etymology  of  the  name  of  the  Brigantes. 

^  Brigantia.  Brigantium  was  the 
name  by  which  this  city  was  known  to 
the  Romans.  To  it  they  added  the 
title  "Flavium"  or  "Flavian,"  from 
the  family-name  of  one  of  their  empe- 
rors, in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  cities  of  the  Brigantes,  one  of 
which  is  now  called  Bregentz,  in  the 
Tyrol.  The  Brigantium  founded  by  Bre- 
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"  Many  conflicts,  many  wars 
Upon  the  proud  host  of  Esbain, 
Broke  Breogan  of  the  battle's  din, 
The  builder  of  Brigantia." 

This  Breogan  had  ten  sons,  namely,  Breoga,  Fuad,  Murthemni, 
Cuailgni,  Cuala,  Bladh,  Ebleo,  Nar,  Ith  and  Bill,  (Billeh.)  In 
memory  of  these  Gilla  Caemhan  made  the  following  rann ; 

"  Breogan's  ten  sons,  whose  fame  shall  live, 
Were  Bregha,  Fuad,  Murthemni,  . 
Cuailgni,  Cuala,  with  Bladh  Che  brave, 
Eblind  and  Kar  and  Ith  and  Bili." 

Galamh,*  who  is  called  "  ^lilcdh  Esbaini,"  i.  e.  the  hero  of 
Spain,  in  Gaelic,  and  in  Latin,  JMilesius,  was  the  son  of  the  Bili 
here  named.  Now,  although  Bili  be  the  last  named  of  the  sons 
of  Breogan  in  the  list  here  given,  still  our  ancient  authors  all 
assert  that  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  this  chieftain. 

Miledh  of  jSpain,  or  Ifilesms,  i.  e.  Galamli^  son  of  JBiIij  son  of 

Breogan. 

When,  then,  the  race  of  Breogan  had  increased  and  multiplied, 
and  had  acquired  the  masterdcm  of  nearly  all  Spain,  there  was 
born  to  Bili,  son  of  Breogan,  a  renowned  son,  of  most  glorious 
deeds,  and  he  was  then  called  Galamh ;  but  he  has  been  since 
styled  Miledh  of  Spain.  This  youth  was  seized  with  the  desire 
of  sailing  to  Scythia,  in  order  to  visit  his  kinsmen  and  to  do 
them  service,  in  a  fleet  well  manned  with  the  young  men  of 
Spain.  Having  resolved  upon  this  voyage,  he  equipped  thirty 
ships,  in  each  of  which  he  placed  its  requisite  crew  of  warriors. 
He  then  launched  his  fleet  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
sailed  directly  North-east^  by  Sicily  and  Crete,  until  he  arrived 
at  Scythia.  When  he  had  reached  the  Scj^thian  land^  he  sent 
word  to  Eefloir,  son  of  Neman,  who  was  then  king  of  Scythia, 
and  who  was  descended  from  that  Refloir,  son  of  Rifill,  whom  we 
have  mentioned  heretofore.  When  Miledh  appeared  before  the 
king,  he  got  a  kindly  welcome,  and  in  time  he  was  made  general 

ogan  is  now  called  Betanzos.  It  is  situ-  derived  from  "  Gal,"  battle,  bravery,  &c., 

ated  in  Galicia,  on  the  Bay  of  Corunna,  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  "  mh" — 

about  five  leagues  south  of  the  latter  just  as  "brethemh"  {brthtv),a.  judge, 

city.    It  is  named  Cathair  Bhreoghain  is  formed  from  "  breith"  (brth),  judge- 

(Cahir  Vredwinn),  i.  e.  Breogan's  For-  ment. 

tress,  by  some  Irish  writers.  ^  North-east.  This  route  would  have 

*  Galamh.  The  name Galamh"  {Gal-  taken  him  to  Phoenicia  or  Cilicia  di- 

lav)  may  mean  the  same  thing  as  "  Mi-  rect. 
ledii"  [Meeleli),  i.  e.  hero  or  warrior, 
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of  tlie  Scythian  army,  and  he  received  in  marriage  a  daughter  of 
the  king,  whose  name  was  Seng,  and  who  bore  him  two  sons 
named  Donu®  and  Arech  Februadh.  Now,  when  Milcdh  had 
dwelt  for  some  time  in  Scythia,  his  success  against  the  tyrants 
and  robbers  of  that  country  was  so  great,  that  he  became  very 
much  beloved  by  the  inhabitants.  AVhen  King  Eefloir  perceived 
this,  he  was  seized  with  fear,  lest  Miledh  might  rise  up  against 
himself,  and  strive  to  deprive  him  of  the  kingdom  of  Scythia. 
For  this  reason  he  plotted  the  death  of  Miledh,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  of  his  being  his  own  son-in-law.  But  Miledh  heard  of 
the  plot,  and  thereupon  seized  upon  a  favorable  opportunity,  and 
put  King  Refloir  to  death  first. 

He  then  called  together  and  assembled  his  own  faithful  follow- 
ers, and  put  out  to  sea  with  the  crews  of  threescore  ships.  And  he 
steered  straight  over  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  until  he  reached  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile.  There  he  landed,  and  sent  an  embassy  to 
Pharaoh  Nectonibus,  letting  him  know  of  his  arrival ;  and  the 
king  sent  ambassadors  of  his  own  to  meet  Miledh,  and  to  conduct 
him  to  his  presence.  And  when  Miledh  appeared  before  the  king, 
he  was  made  welcome  to  the  land,  and  a  territory  was  granted 
to  liim  and  his  people  to  dwell  thereupon.  It  is  in  record  of  this 
voyage  of  Miledh,  from  Scythia  to  Egypt,  that  Gilla-Caemhan 
"composed  the  following  rann : 

"  Miledh,  the  sire  of  our  goodly  clans, 
Slew  King  Refloir,  the  well-befrieuded. 
Then  hastily  fled  he  yon  hostile  land, 
And  found  other  fields  by  the  bounteous  Nilus." 

The  reader  must  here  observe,  that  the  two  sons  which  Seng, 
daughter  of  Eefloir,  had  borne  to  Miledh,  namely,  Donn  and 
Arech  Februadh,  accompanied  him  in  his  voyage  to  Egypt,  their 
mother  having  previously  died  in  Scythia. 

At  this  time,  there  was  a  great  war  between  Pharaoh  and  the 
king  of  Ethiopia.  Pharaoh  made  Miledh  the  commander  of  his 
army,  when  he  had  estimated  his  bravery  and  valor,  and  sent 
him  to  meet  the  forces  of  Ethiopia  therewith.  There  then  ensued 
many  engagements  and  conflicts,  between  the  forces  under  the 
command  of  Miledh  and  those  of  the  Ethiopians.  In  these  he  was 
so  successful  that  his  fame  and  renown  spread  through  all  na- 

•  Bonn.    This  chieftain,  the  eldest  Arech  Februadh  (Aragh  Fevrooh), 

Bon  of  Miledh,  -was  othcrv/ise  called  were  afterwards  lost  off  the  coast  of 

Eber  Donn,  i.  e.  the  Brown  Eber,  to  Ireland.    "  Febraadh"  may  mean  red- 

distinguish  him  from  his  brother,  Eber  browed,  or  it  may  be  a  contracted  form 

Finn,  i.  e.  the  Fair  Eber,  Miledh's  eld-  of  "  Eber"  or  "  Febric  ruadh,"  i.  e.  the 

est  son  by  Scota,  the  Egyptian  prin-  red  Eber. 
cess.   Both  Donn  and  his  brother, 
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tions,  wliereupon  Pliaraoli  gave  him  one  of  his  own  daughters 
to  wife.  This  lady  was  called  Scota,  from  being  the  wife  of 
Miledh,  who  w^as  of  the  Scotic  race.  She  bore  her  husband  two 
sons  in  Egypt,  namely,  Eber  Finn  and  Amerghin. 

As  soon  as  ever  Miledli  had  landed  in  Egypt,  he  sent  ^twelve 
of  the  young  men  that  had  accomj^anied  him,  to  learn  the  prin- 
cipal arts  of  Egypt.  Thus  each  of  them  had  become  expert  in 
his  own  particular  profession,  by  the  end  of  the  seven  years  that 
Miledh  resided  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs. 

Miledh  at  length  remembered  him,  that  the  druid  Caicher  had 
prophesied  long  before,  to  his  ancestor,  Lamlinn,  that  Ireland 
was  the  land  in  which  it  was  destined  that  his  posterity  should 
obtain  a  lasting  sovereignty.  Upon  this  he  fitted  out  three  ships, 
supplied  them  with  crews,  and  took  his  leave  of  Pharaoh.  He 
then  set  sail  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  into  the  IMcditerranean, 
and  landed  on  an  island  near  Thrace.  It  is  called  Irena,'  and 
there  it  was  that  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  was  born.  Thence  he  sailed 
to  an  island^  called  Gothia,  in  the  strait  leading  into  the  northern 
ocean.  There  he  made  some  stay,  and  there  it  was  that  Scota 
bore  him  a  son,  namely,  Colpa,  styled  the  Swordsman.  Thence 
he  set  sail  into  the  northern  strait  which  separates  Europe  from 
Asia,  and  passed  onward,  leaving  Europe  on  the  left,  to  the 
west,  until  he  reached  Cruthin-tuath,^  i.  e.  the  land  of  the  Cruth- 
nigh  or  Picts,  which  is  called  Alba.  He  plundered  the  coasts 
of  that  country,  and  thence  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, leaving  it  on  the  right,  until  he  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ren  (i.  e.  the  Rhine) ;  thence,  sailing  westward  and  south- 
ward, he  leaves  France  on  his  left,  and  at  length  lands  in  Biscay.^ 

'  Irena.   Samothrace  may  be  the  isle  arrival  of  the  Cruthnigh  in  the  British 

meant.    This   isle   was  peopled  by  Isles,  during  the  reign  of  the  Irish 

Pelasgiaus,  Thracians,  and  Phoenicians.  kingErimhon,  be  correct.  "  Cruthnech" 

It  was  famed  for  its  religions  mysteries.  {Cruhnagh)  is  the  nominative  singular 

Its  soil  was  d2emed  sacred,  and  hence  of  Cruthnigh. — It  is  to  be  noted,  that 

it  was  an  inviolable  asylum  to  all  fugi-  the  termination  "igh"  [th  and  ig),  whea 

tives.    From  this  possibly  comes  the  ending  a  word,  applied  as  a  national  or 

name  Irena,  whi^h  means  peace,  i.  e.  family-name,  throughout  this  transla- 

etpTyv//,''   given  to  it  in  the  text,  tion,  is  to  be  taken  in  the  plural ;  that 

Miledh  may  well  have  put  in  there  in  is,  if  it  has  no  Irish  nominative,  such  as 

this,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  pi-  "  0/'  "  Mac,"  "  Ui,"  "  Clann,"  &c.,  be- 

ratical  expedition  of  his.  fore  it ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  used  in 

«  An  island.    Here,  again,  we  have  tlie  genitive  singular.    The  nominative 

"  Gothia"  put  for  "  Gaethluighe,"  and  sm.gnlar  of  all  such  words  ends  mvan- 

Sgagerackfe  for  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  ably  in    ach"  or  "  ech"  {agh).  These 

'  Cruthin-tuath.    This  name  is  pro-  termmations  correspond  with  the  "us" 

nounced   Chruhin-tooah,  and  the  in-  and  "  i"  of  the  Latins,  and  the  og'^ 

habitants  of  the  land  so-called  are  and  "  oi"  of  the  Greeks, 

styled  Cruthnigh  {Cruhnig  or  Cruhnih).  ^°  Biscay.    A  province  in  the  north- 

The  name  is  prematurely  applied  in  this  west  angle  of  Spain,  lying  on  the  At- 

instance,  if  the  account  given  of  the  lantic  Ocean,  and  bordering  on  France, 
12 
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Kow,  wLen  lie  had  arrived  in  this  land,  his  kinsmen  come  to 
bid  him  welcome,  and  they  tell  him  that  the  Gothi,  and  several 
other  foreign  nations,  were  harassing  both  their  country  and  all 
Spain.  Upon  hearing  this,  Miledh  summoned  his  own  partisans 
throughout  Spain,  and  when  they  had  come  together  he  marched 
with  them,  and  with,  the  forces  he  had  brought  with  him  in  his 
fleet,  against  the  foreigners  and  the  Gothi,  and  routed  them  in 
fifty-four  battles,  and  thus  drove  them  completely  out  of  Spain. 
After  this,  both  he  and  his  kinsmen,  the  sons  of  Breogan,  son 
of  Bratha,  held  the  sovereignty  of  the  greater  part  of  that 
country. 

Miledh  had  now  thirty-two  sons,  as  the  bard  informs  us,  in  the 
following  verse : 

"  Thirty  sons  and  two 
Had  Miledh,  the  white-handed, 
Of  these  there  came,  we  know, 
But  eight  brave  sons  to  Eri." 

Twenty-four  of  these  sons  had  been  born  to  him  of  concubines, 
before  he  had  left  Spain  for  Scythia.  The  other  eight  were  born 
of  the  two  wives,  who  had  been  siiccessively  married  to  him. 
Seng,  daughter  of  Refloir,  king  of  Scythia,  bore  two  of  them  to 
him  in  Scythia,  namely,  Donn  and  Arech  Februadh,  and  Scota, 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  Xectonibus,  bore  the  other  sis,  namely, 
two  in  Egypt,  Eber  Finn  and  Amerghin,  Ir  on  the  sea  of  Thrace, 
Colpa  of  the  Sword,  in  Gothia,  Arannan  and  Erimhon,  in  Gal- 
licia. 

As  the  bard  has  sung  in  the  following  lay : 


"  Those  sons  of  Galamh  of  bright  smile, 
Of  him  called  Miledh  of  Esbain, 
Eight  victors  in  a  thousand  fields, 
Say,  what  land  saw  those  heroes'  birth? 


from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Py- 
renees. It  is  inhabited  by  a  people 
speaking  a  language  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, that  is,  completely  different  from 
any  tongue  in  Europe  whose  forms  have 
ye^been  investigated  by  competent  per- 
sons. If  these  people  be  the  represent- 
atives of  the  old  Iberi,  the  idiom  of 
the  Gaels  must  certainly  have  been 
lost  in  that  of  the  Celts,  who  inhabited 
Ireland  before  them.  To  any  scholar, 
who  can  understand  the  Irish  language, 
and  can  read  the  old  traditional  frag- 
ments of  history  remaining  extant  there- 


in, there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Gaels.  Scots  and  Iberi  were  all  of  one 
and  the  same  stock.  It  only  remains 
to  prove  to  what  race  of  men  the  latter 
people  belonged.  This  can  now  be 
done  by  comparative  etymology  alone. 
Any  person  who-  presumes  to  pro- 
nounce against  the  Irish  tradition  on 
this  subject,  without  having  made  a 
scientific  comparison  of  the  Basque  and 
Gaelic,  and  without  finding  out  whether 
the  Basques  are  really  the  Iberi,  is  here 
but  an  ignorant  pretender,  whatever  be 
his  learning  on  other  matters. 
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"  Rerl-browed  Arech  and  warlike  Donn 
AV^ere  born  both  on  Sc}-thian  soil — 
In  Egypt's  sunny  clime  were  bom 
The  fair-haired  Eber  and  Amerghin. 

"  And  Ir,  that  brave  beyond  compeer, 
Was  born  off  the  Thracian  shore — 
The  swordsman,  Colpa.  first  saw  lig-ht, 
When  3Iiledh  camped  in  Gaethlia  s"  glena. 

"  At  Breogan's  lofty  tower  were  bom 
Arannan  and  great  Erimhon, 
The  youngest  of  those  faultless  braves. 
Whose  worth  has  swelled  the  voice  of  song." 

Kow,  when  the  children  of  Breogan,  son  of  Bratha,  had  thus 
increased,  thej  were  of  sufficient  strength  and  numbers  to  cope 
with  any  power  in  Spain.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  the 
greatness  of  their  power  there,  they  resolved  upon  extending 
their  sway  over  other  lands.  They  had  also  another  motive  for 
this.  Ther3  was,  at  that  period,  a  scarcity  of  food  in  Spain, 
which  had  lasted  for  twenty-six  years ;  it  was  caused  by  the 
great  drought  of  the  seasons.  They  were  prompted  to  it,  also, 
by  the  number  of  conflicts  they  had  to  maintain  with  the  Gothi,^ 
and  the  several  other  foreign  nations,  with  whom  they  had  to 
contend  for  the  sovereignty  of  Spain.  They  then  held  council 
as  to  what  country  they  should  invade,  and  as  to  whom  they 
should  send  to  reconnoitre  it.  Upon  this,  they  resolved  to  choose 
Ith,  son  of  Breogan,  son  of  Bratha,  who  was  both  a  valiant 
champion  and  an  intelligent  man,  well  instructed  in  the  sciences, 
to  reconnoitre  the  isle  of  Eri  The  place  where  they  adopted 
this  counsel  was  the  Tower  of  Breogan,  in  Gallicia.  Thus  it 
happened  that  they  sent  Ith  to  Eri  It  was  not,  as  some  assert, 
that  he  had  seen  it,  like  a  white  cloud,  on  a  winter's  night,  from 
the  top  of  Breogan's  Tower.  There  had  been  an  acquaintance 
and  intercourse,  long  previous  to  this,  between  Eri  and  Esbain ; 
for  we  have  seen  that  Eocaidh,  son  of  Ere,  the  last  king  of  the 
Fer-Bolgs.  had  ntarried  Talti,  daughter  of  Maghmor,  king  of 
Esbain.    They  had  been,  then,  in  the  habit  of  mutually  trading 

"  (raethlia's.  The  word  used  in  the  since.   These  "  Gaethluigh"'  might  be 

original  old  duan  quoted  above,  is  Gaetulian  mercenaries  of  the  Pkeni- 

*' Gaethluighe."    It  shows  where  Mi-  cians  or  Carthagenians.    The  latter 

ledh  was,  when  he  was  said  to  be  in  nation  nearly  always  carried  on  its 

Gothia.  wars  by  mercenaries.    Could  the  Gae- 

^'  Goth'.    Here,  again,  we  meet  the  tolian  nation  be  a  branch  of  the  Gaels 

*^  G-aethluigh"'  of  the  Pagan  bards,  themselves?  -  Gaedhalach'' (Gay/ag.^), 

transformed  into    Gothi."   Spain  was,  Gaelic,  differs  but  very  slightly  from 

no  doubt,  then  subject  to  the  invasion  "  G^thalach''  (Jrayhalagh),  Gaetulian, 
of  African  hordes,  as  it  has  been  often 
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one  with  tlie  other,  and  of  exchanging  their  wares  and  valuables, 
long  before  Ith,  son  of  Breogan,  had  been  born.  Thus  the 
Esbainigh  (or  Spaniards)  knew  Eri,  and  the  Erinnigh  knew  Es- 
bain,  long  before  Ith,  son  of  Breogan,  had  come  into  existence. 

Ith^  son  of  Breogan,  visits  Ireland — His  death. 

Ith  then  got  his  ship  ready,  and  manned  it  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  He  then  set  sail  and  landed  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, having  cast  his  anchor  in  the  swampy  harbor  of  Magh- 
Itha.^^  As  soon  as  he  had  landed,  he  sacrificed  to  ITeptunas,^* 
the  god  of  the  sea,  and  the  demons  gave  him  evil  omens.  Then 
some  of  the  folk  of  the  country  came  to  meet  him,  and  they  ac- 
costed him  in  the  "  Scot-bsrla,"^^  or  Scotic  tongue,  that  is,  in  the 
Gaelic  or  Irish,  and  he  answered  them  in  the  same  language, 
telling  them  that  he  was  of  the  race  of  Magog,  as  well  as  they, 
and  that  the  Scotic  was  his  native  language  as  well  as  theirs. 

Our  historians  infer,  from  this  passage  in  the  Book  of  Con- 
quests, that  the  "  Scot-berla,"  called  also  the  Gaelic,  was  the  na- 
tive tongue  of  Nemedh  and  his  people,  and  consequently  of  his 
descendants,  the  Fer-Bolgs,  and  accordingly  of  the  Tuatha-Da- 
Dananns.  This,  indeed,  is  credible,  from  what  we»stated  above, 
to  wit,  that  it  was  Gaedal,  son  of  Ethor,  that  regulated  and  ar- 
ranged the  Scotic  language,  at  the  command  of  Fenius  Farsa ; 
and  that  from  him,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  Scotic  tongae  is 
named  Gaeidilgi  or  Gaelic.  Now,  this  Gaedal  had  been  teaching 
his  schools  in  Scjrthia,  before  Nemedh  had  emigrated  from  Scy- 
thia  to  Eri,  or  Ireland;  and,  as  the  "Scot-borla"  was  the  general 

"  The  Swampy  Harbor  of  Magh-Ith.  ences."  "Whether  his  kuismen  spoke 

There  was  a  place  called  Slemhna  Celtic  or  not  (for  Celtic  is  here  meant  by 

Maighe  n-Itha  [Shlevna  or  Shlewna  Scot-Berla),  he  must  have  known  a 

Moye  n-Iha)   near  Loch-Febail,  now  language  then  universal  in  Western 

Lough  Foyle.    Perhaps  the  mouth  of  Europe,  to  have  merited  the  title  given 

the  Finn  was  so  called.    The  name  him  in  the  text.  The  name  Edirsgel  or 

means  the  "  Slimes,"  or,  rather,  "  Slip-  Eidirsgeol,  whence  the  O'Driscoll's  or 

pings  of  the  plain  of  Ith."  0'  h-Eidirsgeoils,  who  were  amongst 

Nepiunus.  Irish  etymologists  have  the  most  distin|ruished  of  Ith's  de- 
derived  the  name  Neptunus  from  the  scendants  in  the  latter  times,  have 
Gaelic  words  "  naemh"  [nay v),  sacred,  taken  their  surname,  signifies  In- 
and  "  tonu,"  a  wave,  as  if  "  Naemh-  terpreteh  It  was  a  name  very  fre- 
thonn"  {Nayphonn).  The  etymology  is  quent  amongst  the  tribe  in  ancient 
fanciful,  but  not  likely.  times,  and  may  have  been  originally 

Scot-Berla.  ,  It  is  not  necessary  to  taken  in  commemoraaon  of  Ith's  Aavmg 

suppose  that  the 'Gaels  and  Tuatha-De-  acted  as  interpreter  between  his  kins- 

Dananns  spoke  the  same  language  in  men  and  the  Irish.   Ith  has  been  called, 

order  to  account  for  Ith's  converse  with  a  Phoenician.    If  he  was,  Edirsgeol 

that  people.    He  had  been  chosen  for  might  bear  the  construction  of  "  double- 

the  leader  because  he  was  "  an  intelli-  tongued"  applied  to  the  Phoenicians 

gent  man,  well  instrud;ed  in  the  sci-  and  Tyrians  of  old. 
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language  of  Scytliin,  when  Nemeclli  migrated  thence,  our  anti- 
quaries infer,  that  the  Scotic  language  Avas  the  proper  language 
of  Nemedh  and  his  people  on  their  arrival  into  Ireland,  and 
thence  of  all  his  posterity.  It  was  also  that  of  the  sons  of  Miledh, 
whose  native  tongue  has  ever  been  the  "  Scot-berla,"  from  the 
time  that  Niul  first  left  Scythiato  the  present  day.  Eistard  Crae- 
bach^^  (Eichard  Creagh),  Primate  of  Ireland,  agrees  in  this  opinion, 
in  the  book  which  he  has  written  on  the  origin  of  the  Gaelic 
tongue  and  nation.  He  speaks  thus  on  the  subject:  "The  Gaelic 
tongue  has  been  constantly  used  in  Ireland,  from  the  arrival  of 
Nemedh,  six  hundred  and  thirty  3'cars  after  the  Flood,  unto  the 
present  day.""  From  what  we  have  now  said,  it  will  not  seem 
improbable,  that  it  was  in  the  Scotic  tongue  that  Ith  and  the 
Tuatlia-De-Dananns  held  converse  together. 

As  to  Ith,  he  first  asked  them  both  the  name  of  the  country 
itself,  and  who  they  were  that  held  the  sovereignty  thereof. 
Upon  which,  the  folk,  whom  he  had  met,  told  him  that  the  kings, 
who  then  held  its  sovereignty,  were  the  three  sons  of  Kermad 


"  Ristard  Craebach.  Properly,  Eis- 
tard O'Mael-Chraebhaigh  (O'Mayl- 
chrayv'e).  This  distinguished  prelate 
and  Catholic  martyr,  whose  name  has 
been  already  mentioned  in  the  notes  on 
the  preface  of  this  work,  was  in  his 
youth  reared  to  the  profession  of  mer- 
chant, which  was  that  of  his  father. 
"While  in  a  Spanish  port,  whither  he 
had  gone  on  a  mercantile  voyage,  the 
ship  to  which  he  was  attached  founder- 
ed in  the  harbor,  and  all  its  crew  per- 
ished with  it,  except  the  young  O'Mael- 
Craevie,  who  escaped  the  catastrophe 
by  having  come  ashore  to  attend  the 
holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Struck  by 
his  ]ireservation,  he  renounced  the 
world,  studied  for  the  priesthood,  and 
was  in  due  time  ordained  a  member  of 
that  body.  Becoming  distinguished  for 
his  piety,  zeal  and  great  literary  attain- 
ments, he  was  consecrated  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  and  Primate  of  Ireland,  as 
a  man  well  fitted  to  console  and  support 
his  Catholic  countrymen  under  the 
grievous  persecution  then  raging  against 
them  by  order  of  their  merciless  foreign 
tyrant,  Elizabeth  of  England.  The  holy 
prelate  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
minions  of  that  ruthless  enemy  of  Ireland 
and  of  Ireland's  Church.  By  them  he 
was  sent  prisoner  to  England,  where  he 
long  languished  in  chains.   Not  being 


able  to  force  him  into  a  denial  of  his 
ancestral  faith,  his  heretic  enemies, 
finding  no  fault  in  the  man,  sought  to 
trump  up  a  false  accusation  against 
him,  of  which  his  jailer's  daughter  was 
to  have  been  the  instrument.  By  thia 
plan  they  hoped  to  take  away  his  life 
under  the  cover  of  English  law.  But 
when  his  young  and  beautiful  accuser 
was  brought  into  court  and  placed 
upon  the  bench,  either  struck  with  the 
august  appearance  of  the  prelate  or 
frightened  at  the  awful  crime  they  were 
forcing  her  to  commit,  she  became  si- 
lenced, and  refused  to  utter  a  word 
against  him.  When  urged  to  speak  by 
her  wicked  suborners,  she  but  bore  tes- 
timony to  the  purity  and  sanctity  of 
their  victim,  and  declared  that  she 
would  not  bear  false  witness  against 
him,  even  were  she  to  forfeit  her  life 
for  her  adherence  to  truth.  His  wicked 
persecutors  being  thus  disappointed, 
and  their  thirst  for  Catholic  and  Irish 
blood  being  still  unslaked,  sent  O'Mael- 
Craevie  back  again  to  his  dungeon, 
where  he  soon  rendered  up  his  spirit  to 
him  whose  faithful  minister  he  had 
been. — See  0' Sullivan's  Historice  Catho- 
liccB  Ibernice. 

"  Gallica  locutio  est  in  usu  in  Hiber- 
nia,  ab  adventu  Nemedi,  anno  630  a 
Diluvio,  in  hunc  usque  diem. 
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Mil-beol,  son  of  the  Dagbda,  wbo  reigned  alternately  year  about, 
as  we  have  mentioned  heretofore,  and  that  these  princes  wero 
then  at  Ailech-Neid,  in  the  north  of  Ulster,  and  also  that  they 
were  then  in  contention  about  the  wealth  of  their  ancestors. 
Having  heard  this,  Ith  sets  forth  to  meet  them,  attended  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  crew  that  had  manned  his  ship,  and  when  he  had 
arrived  in  the  presence  of  the  sons  of  Kermad,  from  whom  he 
received  a  courteous  welcome,  these  princes  explain  to  him  the 
cause  of  their  dispute,  lie,  upon  his  part,  told  them  tliat  it  was 
stress  of  weather  that  had  forced  him  to  land,  and  that  he  meant 
to  make  no  dela}^,  but  to  sail  back  immediately  to  his  own  home. 

Upon  this,  as  the  Danaan  kings  found  Ith  to  be  both  a  learned 
and  experienced  man,  they  made  him  their  judge  in  the  dispute 
that  w^as  between  them.  His  decision  then  was,  that  the  disputed 
wealth  sbould  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  and  that  each 
should  receive  one  of  them  as  his  share.  He  then  began  to 
praise  Eri,  declaring  that  it  was  wrong  for  them  to  be  at  strife 
with  one  another,  Avhile  their  country  was  so  abounding  in  honey 
and  in  fruit,  in  fish  and  in  milk,  in  vegetables  and  corn,  and 
while  its  air  was  of  so  happy  a  temperature  between  heat  and 
cold.  He  added,  that  if  the  country  were  divided  into  three 
parts  between  them,  that  it  were  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  them  all.  Ith  then  took  his  leave  of  them,  and 
marched  with  his  ]iundred  warriors  towards  his  ship. 

But  the  sons  of  Kermad  had  taken  account  of  the  praises 
bestowed  by  Ith  upon  the  clime  and  soil  of  Eri ;  and  they,  there- 
upon thought  if  he  should  reach  his  own  country,  that  he  would 
bring  back  with  him  a  numerous  host,  in  order  to  make  a  con- 
quest of  the  isle.  They  then  resolved  to  dispatch  MacCoill  in 
pursuit  of  him,  with  a  host  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men ;  and 
these  overtook  Ith.  Ith  thereupon  placed  himself  in  the  rear  of 
his  people,  and  thus  brought  them  to  northern  Magh-Itha, 
Here  there  was  a  general  conflict  between  Ith's  band  of  Gaelic 
warriors  and  those  of  MacCoiU.  Ith  was  mortally  wounded  in 
the  fight,  but  his  companions  bore  him  to  his  ship,  and  he  died 
at  sea,  on  the  voyage  homeward,  and  was  buried  in  Spain,  his 
corpse  having  been  first  exposed  to  the  sons  of  Milcdh,  in  order 
to  incite  them  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  the  sons  of  Kermad  for 
his  death. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  historians  that  Drom-Lighen^^  was  the 
place  where  Ith  was  slain,  and  that  Magh-Itha  was  the  place  of 
his  burial ;  but  the  foregoing  account  is  the  more  generally  re- 
ceived, and  the  more  likely  to  be  the  true  one. 

Brom-Ligken.    This  place  is  situ-  word  is  pronounced  Drum-Leen, 
ated  in  the  county  of  Donegal.  The 


CHAPTER  YII. 


OF  THE  OF  IRELAND  BY  THE   SONS   OF  MILEDH  OR 

MILESIUS,  AND  OF  THE  COUNTEY  WHENCE  THEY  HAD  COME 
THITHER. 

Hector  Boethius  asserts,  in  the  tliird  chapter  of  his  History 
of  Scotland,  that  Eber  and  Erimhon  were  the  sods  of  Gaedal. 
But  this  cannot  be  true,  for  Cormac  Mac  Culinan  tells  us,  in  his 
Chronicle,  that  Gaedal  was  the  cotemporary  of  Moses.  It  is  as- 
serted in  the  Book  of  Conquests,  also,  that  it  was  at  the  end  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three  years  after  the  drowning  of  Pha- 
raoh, that  the  sons  of  Miledh  arrived  in  Ireland.  Therefore 
Gaedal  could  not  be  the  father  of  Eber  and  Erimhon.  It  is  also 
seen  that  Gaedal  was  not  their  father,  by  King  Cormac's  enumer- 
ation of  the  generations  from  Galamh,  who  is  called  Miledh  Es- 
baini,  or  the  Hero  of  Spain. 

Here  follows  the  pedigree  of  Galamh,  called  Miledh  of  Spain, 
or  Milesius,  according  to  the  holy  King  Cormac  Mac  Culinan  • 


Galamh,  son  of 
BiLi,  son  of 
Bkeogan  or  Bregan, 

son  of 
Bratha,  son  of 
Degatha,  son  of 
Arcadh,  son  of 
Alloid,  son  of 
Nuadath,  son  of 
Nenual,  son  of 


Febric  Glas,  son  of 
Eber  Glun-finn, 

son  of 
Lamfinn,  son  of 
Agnon  or  Adnon, 

son  of 
Tath,  son  of 

EOGAMIIAN,  son  of 

Beogamhan,  son  of 
Eber  Scot,  son  of 


Sru,  son  of 
EsRU,  son  of 
Gaedal  Glas, 

son  of 
NiUL,  son  of 
Fenius  FARSA,son  of 
Baath,  son  of 
Magog,  son  of 
Japhet,  son  of 
Noah. 


The  j^otch  or  Albanian  Gaels  of  the  same  Origin  with  the 
Gaels  of  Ireland. 

On  reading  the  History  of  Hector  Boethius,  one  miglit  suppose 
that  the  Gaels  or  Gaedalians.  of  Alba  (Scotland)  are  sprung  from 
some  Gaedal  different  from  the  Gaedal  who  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  Gaels  of  Eri  (Irela'nd).  I,  however,  rest  satisfied  with 
v.'hat  John  Major,  a  respectable  Scotch  author,  says  upon  the 
subject,  when  he  tells  us  tliat  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  have  de- 
scended from  the  Gaels  of  Ireland.    He  speaks  in  the  following 
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manner :  "  For  this  reason  I  assert,  that  the  Scotch  are  descended  * 
from  the  same  stock  as  the  Irish,  whatever  be  the  source  whence 
the  Latter  nation  has  come."^  Bede  agrees  in  this  opinion,  where 
he  says,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Brit- 
ain, that  "in  the  course  of  some  time  after  the  Britons  and  Picts, 
Britain  received  a  third  race  into  its  Pictish  division  or  portion ; 
a  race  that  came  from  Hibernia  under  the  leadership  of  Eheuda, 
and  Avhich  seized  upon  a  fixed  settlement  for  itself  amongst  the 
Picts,  either  by  friendship  or  by  arms,  of  which  they  hold  pos- 
session to  the  present  time."^  Hence  we  must  understand,  ac- 
cording to  Bede,  that  it  was  from  Ireland  that  the  Scotic  nation 
emigrated  to  Alba  under  their  chieftain  Rheuda;  that  its  postei^ 
ity  has  existed  \here  ever  since,  and  that  they  are  the  people  who 
are  now  called  Scots.  Humfredus,^  a  British,  that  is  a  Welsh  au- 
thor, speaks  in  the  following  manner  upon  the  same  subject: 
"  They  are  certain  themselves,  and  so  are  all  others,  that  they 
(the  Scots)  are  the  progeny  of  the  Irish,  and  that  they  are  called 
by  the  same  appellation,  namely,  '  Guidhil,'  by  the  people  of 
our  nation,"^  i.  e.  by  the  Bretlinaigh  or  Welsh.  Cambrensis  says 
in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  third  division  of  the  book,  which  he 
wrote  describing  Ireland,  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  Niall  of  the 
Nine  Hostages,  king  of  Ireland,  that  the  six  sons  of  Muredach, 
king  of  Ulster,  went  to  Scotland,  w^here  they  acquired  power  and 
supremacy,  and  that  it  was  about  that'  tinie  that  Scotia  was  first 
imposed  as  a  name  upon  Alba.  He  also  tells  us  that  it  was 
from  these  six  sons  of  the  king  of  Ulster,  that  the  "  Albanaigh" 
or  Albanians,  are  called  the  Scotic  race.  The  following  are  his 
words,  in  speaking  of  these  princes:  "And  therefore,  it  is  from 
them  that  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  have  descended,  and  that  they 
are  specifically  called  the  Scotic  race,  even  unto  the  present  day."^ 
Thus,  according  to  all  we  have  shown,  two  things  asserted  by 
Hector  Boethius  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  are  false :  the  first 
is  his  supposition  that  Gaedal  was'  the  father  of  Miledh ;  and 
the  second  is  his  supposition  that  it  was  from  some  other  Gaedal® 

^  Dico  ergo,  a  quibuscunque  Hiberni  ipsi  et  omnes  optime  norunt,  eodemque 

originera  duxcrunt,  ab  eisdem  Scoti  ori-  nomine  a  nostratibus,  silicet  "  Guidhil," 

genem  capiunt.      •  appellantur. 

Procedente  autem  tempore  Brit-  *  Gens  ab  his  propagata  specificato 

annia,  post  Britones  et  Pictos,  Scoto-  vooabuloScoticavocalurinhodiernum. 

rum  natioucm  in  Pictorum  parte  rece-  *  From  some  other   Gaedal.  This 

pit,  qui  duce  Reuda  de  Hibernia  egressi,  question,  so  long  a  subject  of  dispute 

vel  amicitia,  vel  ferro,  subiraet  inter  eos  between  the  Irish  and  Scotch,  is  now 

sedes,  quas  hactenus  habent,  vindica-  set  at  rest  for  ever  in  favor  of  the  Irish 

runt.  tradition.    Indeed,  during  the  height 

"    Ilumfredus.     Called    otherwise  of  the  discussion,  the  most  learned  of 

Humphrey  of  Gloster.  the  Scotch  antiquarians  saw  that  they 

*  Scotos  Hibernorum  prolem,  et  could  not,  in  the  lace  of  history  and  of 
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besides  that  liero,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  sons  of  Miledh, 
the  conquerors  of  Ireland,  that  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  are  de- 
scended. 


The  Gaels  did  not  come  to  Ireland  from  Gallia^  i.  e.  France,  - 

Buchanan/^  a  Scotch  author,  asserts  in  his  History  of  Scot- 
land, that  France  was  the  country  whence  the  sons  of  Miledh  had 


existing  facts,  deny  that  the  Scots  of 
Ireland  and  the  Scotch  Highlanders 
were  the  same  race.  Not  being  able 
to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  between  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Scotic  nation, 
Pinkerton,  and  some  others,  set  about 
proving  that  those  Scots,  who  were 
the  ruling  caste  in  Ireland  about  the 
Christian  era,  and  who  were  so  dis- 
tinguished throughout  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  for  their  learning  and 
piety,  as  well  as  the  ruling  castes  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands,  were  Goths,  not 
Gaels.    For  this  assertion,  his  most 

Elausible  proofs  are  the  resemblance 
etween  the  words  "  Scot"  and  "  Goth," 
and  that  of  both  words  to  the  name 
"  Scythian,"  which  he  would  monopo- 
lize for  the  Gothic  race,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  nomads.  He  endeav- 
ors to  make  out  his  Goths  to  be  the 
types  of  all  that  is  noble  in  humanity, 
and  the  Gaels  the  types  of  all  that  is 
vile.  The  Scots,  forsooth,  were  a 
Gothic  race,  who,  having  conquered 
the  Gaels,  adopted  the  language,  habits 
and  customs  of  their  vassals,  and  even 
allowed  the  latter  to  coin  Gaelic  pedi- 
grees for  them ;  thus  forgetting  the 
pride  which  conquering  races  always 
feel,  in  a  desire  to  assimilate  themselves 
to  the  vanquished,  while  the  latter  were, 
as  he  tells  us,  immeasurably  their  infe- 
riors. The  mere  fact,  tha^t  such  a  sup- 
position is  contrary  to  all  that  is  known 
of  human  nature,  is  sufficient  to  expose 
its  utt^;r  absurdity.  "When  garnished 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Greek  and 
Latin  quotations,  such  assertions  might 
pass  current,  at  a  time  when  there  were 
no  Irish  documents  published  by  which 
fair  and  unbiassed  men  might  test  the 
truth  of  the  guesses  made  by  the  viru- 
lent enemies  of  the  Celtic  'or  Gaelic 
race  (if  the  latter  be  Celtic).  As  such 
documents  have,  since  then,  been  pub- 


lished, the  editor  would  not  deem  it 
worth  while  to  notice  the  slanderous 
and  malignant,  though  sufficiently  learn- 
ed work,  in  which  Pinkerton  has  en- 
deavored to  prove  the  Scots  to  be 
Goths,  were  it  not  that  Moore,  who 
might  have  known  better,  has  adopted 
that  abusive  man's  opinion,  in  hia 
history  of  Ireland.  He  adopts  it, 
however,  with  this  rather  important 
difference,  namely,  he  makes  out  those 
Scotic  Goths  to  be  a  barbarous  race, 
who  destroyed  a  civilization  that  ex- 
isted in  Ireland,  previous  to  their 
arrival  therein.  Now,  all  that  is 
known  of  Irish  History,  and  all  that 
has  been  published  of  the  literary  re- 
mains of  our  race,  proves  that  no  men 
sprung  from  strange  conquerors  could 
have  engrafted  themselves  upon  the 
genealogical  tree  of  the  "  Clanna 
Gaedail,"  even  if  it  would,  without  hav- 
ing first  completely  destroyed  all  Gaelic 
tradition  and  Gaelic  law.  There  was 
absolutely  no  place  for  men  of  foreign 
blood  amongst  that  people,  and  it  needs 
but  very  little  reflection,  after  studying 
its  antiquities,  to  be  convinced,  that  it 
would  have  been  as  difficult  ibr  a 
strange  people  to  have  come  into  Pales- 
tine and  called  itself  the  thirteenth 
tribe  of  Israel,  as  it  would  have  been 
for  Goths  to  have  come  into  Ireland, 
while  the  Brehon  usages  were  in  force, 
and  to  have  called  themselves  Gaels. 
To  discuss,  then,  whether  the  Scots  or 
the  Gaels,  the  Eberians  or  the  Feni 
were  the  nobler  or  more  civilized  race, 
is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  Eri,  Hibernia  or 
Ireland  be  the  nobler  and  more  fertile 
island.  ,  "What  is  said  of  Scot  is  gaid 
of  Gael,  Brigantian,  Eberian,  and  Fcniau 
— they  all  mean  one  and  the  same  thing. 

'  Buchanan.  George  Buchanan 
lived  between  the  year  1506,  and  1581. 
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come  liitlier,  and  for  this  lie  gives  what  lie  considers  to  be  two 
reasons.  The  first  of  these  he  deduces  from  the  fact  that  France 
was  formerly  so  populous,  that  the  part  of  it  which  was  called 
Gallia  Lugdunensis,^  could  of  itself  furnish  three  hundred  thou- 
sand fighting  men,^  and  that  it  was  therefore  likely,  that  it  had 


Though  he  had  been  patronized  by- 
Queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  he  joined  the 
party  of  the  traitor  Murray,  against 
his  royal  mistress.  As  a  reward  for 
tliis,  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  king 
James  the  First,  by  rebel  Protector. 
Buchanan's  history  of  Scotland,  writ- 
ten in  Latin,  is  styled  "  Rerum  Scoti- 
carum  Historia."  His  style  rivals 
that  of  the  classic  Latin  writers  in 
elegance.  His  History  has,  however, 
been  condemned  by  critics  for  the 
legends  with  which  it  is  interwoven. 
But  it  is  questionable  if  that  be  so  great 
a  fault.  A  historian  is  scarcely  at  lib- 
erty to  reject  a  legend  because  he  does 
not  understand  its  meaning,  unless  its 
falsehood  be  manifest.  Hypercriticism 
often  overshoots  its  mark,  and  rejects 
traditions  as  fabulous  altogether,  which 
may  be  but  truths  clad  in  the  language 
of  hyperbole,  and  which,  upon  more 
extended  information,  may  afford  most 
useful  collateral  evidence  to  the  his- 
toric inquirer. 

*  Gallia  Lugdunemis.  The  division 
of  Gaul,  called  this  name  by  the  Ro- 
mans, was  that  more  especially  called 
"  Celtica "  or  "  Celtic."  It  compre- 
hended the  whole  of  the  centre  of  mod- 
ern France,  extending  from  Helvetia 
or  Switzerland,  which  was  part  of  it, 
to  Normandy,  and  from  Gallia  Belgica 
or  Belgium,  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It 
received  the  name  "  Lugdunensis  "  from 
the  city  of  Lugdunum,  now  Lyons, 
which  was  its  capital.  Lugdunum  is 
evidently  a  latinized  version  of  a  Gaelic 
compound  formed  out  of  the  words 
"  Lugh"  or  "  Lugaidh,"  a  man's  name, 
and  "  dun,"  a  fortress  or  town,  as  if, 
"  Lugh-Dhun"  {Loo-f^hoon),  i.  e.  "Dun- 
Luighech"  [Doon-Luesagh),  or  Lu- 
ghaidk's  town.  Thb  correctness  with 
which  the  Roman  writers  preserve  rad- 
ical letters  in  their  Celtic  names,  should 
go  far  to  prove,  either  that'  the  aspira- 
ting and  silencing  of  those  letters  was 
not  then  usual  amoni?  the  Celts,  or  that 


the  Romans  took  down  these  names 
from  written  documents.  No  modern 
writer,  upon  hearing  a  Celt  of  modern 
Gaul  pronounce  the  word  "  Lyons,"  or 
an  Irish  Celt  pronounce  Lugh-Dhiia 
{Looijoon),  could  think  of  latinizing 
either  by  Lugdunum.  The  district  of 
Corca-Luighe  {Corca-Looee),  and  sev- 
eral other  places  in  Ireland,  are  called 
after  persons  called  Lugaidh,  which 
was  one  of  the  names  most  frequent 
amongst  the  Gaels.  There  was  another 
Lugdunum  on  the  Rhine.  It  is  now 
called  Ley  den.  It  lay  in  the  land  of 
Germans.  In  the  land  of  the  Batavi, 
called  a  Germanic  race,lies  also  Dunkirk, 
whose  name  is  said  to  mean  tHe  "Kirk," 
or  church  of  the "  dunes "  or  downs. 
"Dun  Cuirc"  {Doon  Kyrk),  i.  e.  Core's 
dun  or  fort,  would  suit  as  well.  Core 
is  a  man's  name  of  frequent  occurrence 
among  the  Irish  Celts. '  There  lay  an- 
other Lugdunum  in  Gascony.  It  is 
now  called  St.  Bertrand. 

^  Three  hundred  thousand  fighting 
men.  The  immense  armies  that  the 
Celtic  countries  sent  forth  in  former 
times,  should  in  themselves,  were  there 
no  other  evidence  on  the  subject,  con- 
fute those  English  writers  who  assert 
the  savagery  of  the  Celtic  race.  Neither 
Gaul  nor  Britain  could  have  supported 
or  reared  the  multitudes  of  warriors 
that  both  nations  opposed  to  the  Ro- 
mans, unless  several  of  the  arts  of  civ- 
ilized life,  and  especially  agriculture, 
were  extensively  practiced  amongst 
them.  All  Western  Europe,  taking  in 
the  British  Isles,  would  not  be  too 
large,  as  a  hunting  ground,  for  three 
hundred  thousand  warriors.  But,  Eng- 
lish writers,  wanting  to  vilify  the  vic- 
tims of  their  countrymen,  and  thus  to 
extenuate  the  robberies  and  cruelties 
practiced  upon  the  Irish  Celts,  will  see 
nothing  but  savagery  in  the  whole  Cel- 
tic race,  forgetting  that  the  greatest 
nation  of  antiquity — their  own  mistress 
and  the  mistress  of  the  world  in  the 
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sent  fortli  some  sucli  hordes  to  occupy  Ireland,  as  were  the  tribes 
of  the  Gaels.  My  answer  to  that  reason  is,  that  the  author  him- 
self knew  nothing  of  the  specific  time  at  which  the  sons  of  Miledh 
arrived  in  Ireland,  and  that  he  was,  consequently,  perfectly  igno- 
rant as  to  whether  France  was  populous  or  waste  at  that  epoch. 
And  even  though  that  country  were  as  populous  as  he  states, 
when  the  sons  of  Miledh  came  to  Ireland,  it  does  not  thence 
follow,  that  we  must  necessarily  understand  that  France  was 
the  country  whence  thc}^  had  emigrated.  For  why  should 
France  be  supposed  to  have  been  more  populous  at  that  time  than 
was  Spain,  the  country  whence  the  sons  of  jMiledh  really  did 
come?  Therefore  it  is  easily  understood,  that  this  reason, 
brought  forward  by  Buchanan  as  a  proof  that  the  sons  of  Mi- 
ledh originally  came  from  France,  is  but  a  very  si]  ly  one.  The  other 
foolish  argument  he  adduces  in  support  of  his  conjecture  that 
France  was  the  country  that  sent  forth  the  Milesian  colony  to 
Ireland,  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  some  French  and  Gaelic*^ 


sciences  of  jurisprudence  and  war — 
trembled,  Avliile  yet  in  all  its  youthful 
vigor,  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  Celtic 
name — forgetting-,  also,  that  this  great 
nation  was  itself  chiefly  composed  of 
Celtic  elements,  and  that  its  type  was 
Celtic,  rather  than  Saxon. 

1"  Frhuh  and  Gaelic  uwds.  Dr. 
Keating  uses  the  terra  French,  both 
here  and  on  several  other  occasions,  for 
Galhc,iis,  he  also  uses  the  name  "France," 
repeatedly,  where  "  Gaul  "  or  "Gallia" 
would  have  been  the  more  appropriate 
phrase.  The  argument  he  enters  into 
above,  is  idle.  The  languages  of  Wales, 
Bretagne,  and  Ireland,  prove  that  the 
tribes  by  whom  they  were  originally 
spoken,  were  of  the  same  race.  These 
languages  are  all  radically  the  same, 
and  there  are  few  native  words  in  any 
one  of  them,  as  at  present  spoken,  that 
have  not  their  cognate  terms  in  the  oth- 
ers. All  the  grand  features  of  their 
grammatical  construction  are  also  ex- 
tremely alike.  This  alone  should  prove 
that  the  same  nation  originally  colo- 
nized the  three  countries.  Dr.  Keat- 
ing, himself,  has  already  brought  the 
Nemediaus,  Fer-Bolgs,  and  Tuatha-De- 
Dananns,  to  Ireland,  by  the  way  of 
Britain.  These  nations  must  have 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Irish  people. 
Allowing  this  does  not  at  all  militate 
against  the  fact  that  the  Gaels,  who 


were  in  after  times  the  ruling  race  in 
this  country,  had  come  direct  from 
Spain.  The  Iberi,  themselves,  might 
either  have  been  southern  Celts,  and 
spoken  a  language  akin  to  that  of  the 
Gauls  and  Britons,  or  they  might  have 
been  a  branch  of  some  race  speak- 
ing a  dialect  of  the  Italic  or  Latin.  In 
neither  of  these  cases  would  they  have 
much  altered  the  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  their  predecessors ; 
for  even  to  the  Latin  of  the  classic  au- 
thors, the  vast  majority  of  the  Gaelic 
words  bear  nearly  as  close  a  resem- 
blance in  their  written  structure,  as  do 
those  of  the  modern  French,  which  ia 
said  to  be  the  undoubted  daughter  of 
the  Latin.  Then,  if  these  Gaels  or 
Iberians  spoke  a  Semitic  tongue — as  we 
find  they  were  but  nine  hundred  war- 
riors in  all — their  speech  must  have 
been  soon  lost  in  that  of  the  previous 
natives.  There  is  also  ample  evidence — 
closely  as  the  Celtic  of  the  Gaels  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Cimbri — that  some 
strange  element  has  caused  the  essential 
differences  that  exist  between  the  two. 
Whether  that  strange  element  came 
fi'om  Phoenician,  Daiiaau,  or  Iberian 
mixture,  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  sci- 
.entific  discovery.  To  show  the  simi- 
larity between  the  Celtic  and  Latin  di- 
alects, a  vocabulary  is  given  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  this  work.   It  is  given 
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words  are  similar,  sucli  as  "Dris"  and  "Dun,""  and  some  few 
others  like  them,  that  happen  to  be  the  same  in  the  French  and 
the  Gaelic.  My  answer  to  this  second  argument  is,  that  there  are 
words  from  every  written  language  in  the  fourth  division  of  the 
Gaelic,  which  is  called  the  "  Berla  The  bide"  {Bairia  Thaihee)^ 
and  that  it  has  been  so  ever  since  the  time  of  Fenius  Farsa ;  and 
^hence,  there  are  Avords  found  in  it  from  the  Spanish,  the  Italian, 
the  Greek,  the  Hebrew,  the  Latm,  and  from  every  other  chief 
tongue,  as  well  as  from  the  French.  Therefore,  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  few  words  the  same  in  Gaelic  and  in  French,  affords 
no  proof  whatever  that  the  Gaels  had  come  from  France.  I  am 
even  of  opinion,  that  these  few  had  been  introduced  into  France 
from  Ireland.  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  because 
I  find  that  Julius  Caesar  says  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  Commenta- 
ries, that  it  was  from  the  British  Isles  that  the  Druids  used  to 
come  to  France,  where  they  became  judges  or  brehons,  and  re- 
ceived Termon  lands,  immunities,  and  honor  from  the  nobles  of 
tliat  countr}^  It  is  also  very  likely  that  it  was  from  Ireland, 
more  especially,  that  these  Druids  were  wont  to  go  to  France ; 
particularl}^,  as  Ireland  was  at  that  time  the  very  fountain-head 
of  Druidism,  and  consequently  the  Gaelic  was  the  language  of 
these  Druids.  Or,  even  if  they  went  thither  from  Anglesoa,  the 
Gaelic  Avas  still  their  native  lano^uao^e  ;  for,  it  is  well  known  that 
it  was  the  idiom  spoken  in  that  isle.  So  Ortellius  tells  us,  who 
in  speaking  of  the  isle  of  Anglesea,  says,  "they  use  the  Scotic 
tongue,  or  the  Gaelic,  which  is  the  same."  Accordingly,  when 
those  Druids  were  giving  instructions  in  Gaul,  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  Gallic  youth,  in  their  converse  with  them,  picked  up 
some  words  of  Gaelic  which  have  continued  in  use  ever  since  in 
the  French  language.^ 

Camden  s^s,  in  the  book  called  "  Britannia  Camdeni,"  that 
the  Druids  used  to  instruct  their  pupils  more  by  word  of  mouth 
than  by  writings.    There  is  another  reason,  too,  why  it  should  not 


cause  the  editor  is  under  the  impression 
that  the  okl  language  of  Spain  must 
have  closely  resembled  the  latter  tongue; 
and  because  he  conceives,  as  he  has 
heretofore  stated,  that  it  represents  the 
most  ancient  and  the  purest  form  of 
the  Japetian  of  Western  Europe. 

Dr/sand  Dun.  These  words  are  Bre- 
ton, not  modern  French.  "  Dris"  means 
a  brier,  and  "  dun"  a  fort.  "  Dune," 
the  French  name  for  a,  "  sand-h  ill"  or 
down,  is  more  likely  to  be  cognate  with 
the  Irish  word  "  Duraha"  [Diiva  or 
Dooa),  a  mound  and  also  a  sand-hill. 


^2  French  Language.  All  through 
this  argument  our  author  confounds 
the  modern  French  with  the  Gallic  or 
Celtic  of  old  Gaul.  The  relation  of 
the  French  and  Irish  is  close  enough, 
but  it  is  through  the  Latin  and  Cim- 
bric  that  it  must  be  traced.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  Gallic,  as  represented  by 
the  modern  Breton  with  it,  is  direct, 
nearly  all  the  pure  Breton  words  being 
found  in  Irish.  In  Keating's  time,  no 
scientific  comparison  had  yet  been  made 
between  them. 
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be  wondered  at,  tliat  some  Gaelic  words  are  to  be  found  incor- 
porated in  the  French,  which  is,  on  account  of  the  great  inter- 
•course  that  existed  between  the  Irish  and  the  French ;  for  the 
Book  of  Invasions  tells  us,  that  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  France 
was  the  wife  of  lugani  ]\Ior,  who  was  "Ard-righ,"  or  Monarch 
of  Ireland ;  and  it  also  tells  us,  tliat  this  same  lugani  went  to 
France  in  order  to  impose  his  oke  upon  that  country.  Crim- 
thann,  son  of  Fidach,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  who  was  also  a  king  of 
Ireland,  went  like\\'ise  to  France  in  order  to  impose  his  dominion 
thereon.  And  again,  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  went  to  make 
a  conquest  of  France,  where  he  was  slain  at  the  river  Lugair 
(the  Loire),  by  Eocaidh,  son  of  Enna  Ken^elach,  as  some  histo- 
rians mention.  Dathi,  son  of  Fiachra,  also,  another  monarch  of 
Ireland,  went  to  subdue  France,  and  was  killed  by  lightning,  in 
the  east  of  that  country,  close  by  the  Alps.  Cornelius  Tacitus 
tells  us,  also,  that  there  was  a  frequent  intercourse  and  a  trade 
between  Ireland  and  France.  Then,  according  to  what  we  have 
just  stated,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  should  have  been  a  recip- 
rocal borrowing  of  words  between  the  Gaelic  and  French 
tongues.  Therefore,  the  second  conjecture  of  Buchanan  is,  also, 
most  feeble.  A  third  surmise  made  by  him  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject is  likewise  founded  upon  a  false  assumption,  when  he  says 
that  the  customs  and  usages*-^  of  the  Irish  and  French  are  alike. 
Now,  whoever  reads  the  book,  which  Johannes  Baronius  has 
written  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  all  nations,  will  clearly 
find  therein,  that  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Irish  and 
French  are  not  similar  at  present,  nor  were  they  formerly. 

The  Gaels  did  not  come  to  Ireland  from  Great  Britain — Friendly 
relations  of  the  Britons  and  Gaels — The  Brigantes  of  Britain  a 
Gaelic  race^  that  went  thither  from  Ireland. 

Some  of  these  modern  English,  when  they  write  about  Ireland, 
assert,  that  it  was  from  Great  Britain  that  the  sons  of  ^liledh 
first  came  hither ;  and  the  reason  that  they  give  for  this  opinion 
is,  the  great  number  of  words  that  are  alike  in  the  British 
(Welsh)  and  the  Gaelic.    My  answer  to  such  an  argument  is,  that 

15  Manners  and  usa£!;es.  The  usages  himself  says  of  the  Welsh,  a  little  fur- 
and  manners  of  the  Frankish  portion  ther  on,  applies  with  equal  force  to 
of  the  French  nation,  are  here  con-  Bretons  of  France.  Our  author's  mis- 
founded  with  those  of  the  Gallic.  The  takes  on  this  subject,  show  that  he 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Bretons  in  could  not  have  been  educated  in  France, 
the  north-west,  and  of  the  Gallo-Ro-  as  some  have  supposed ;  for,  in  that 
mans  and  Gascons  in  the  south  of  case  he  would  not  have  made  those 
France,  resemble  those  of  the  Irish  mistakes.  His  authority,  Johannes 
more  than  they  do  those  of  the  Teu-  Baronius,  spoke  of  the  Franks,  not 
tonic  nations.    What  Dr.  Keating  the  Gauls. 
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the  fact  tliey  cite  aiFcrds  no  j^roof,  at  all,  that  the  Gaelic  nation 
came' originally  from  Britain.  For  snch  similarities  there  are  two 
causes.  The  hrst  of  these  causes  is  the  fact,  that  the  Gaelic  was  ' 
the  native  language  of  Britan  Mael,  son  of  Fergus  of  the  Red 
Side,  son  of  Nemedh,  and  thnt  it  is  from  him  that  Britain  has>its 
name,  according  to  Cormac  Mac  Culinan  and  to  the  Book  of  the 
Invasions  of  Ireland :  it  was  in  Britain  also  that  he  resided,  and 
his  posterity,  likewise,  until  Erimhon,  son  of  Miledh,  sent  the 
Cruithnigh,  otherwise  called  Picts,  to  share  Alba  with  them: 
Brutus*^  the  son  of  Sylvius,  came  in  upon  them  afterwards,  if 
some  of  their  own  ch^jonicles  be  true :  next  came  the  Eomans  ; 
then  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  or  Lochlannaigh ;  and  last  of  all, 
"William  the.  Conqueror  and  the  French  :  so  that  it  is  no  wonder, 
after  so  many  tyrannical  conquests  by  foreign  races,  that  the 
Scot-Berla,  the  native  tongue  of  Britan  and  his  progeny,  should 
have  been  at  length  suppressed.  However,  the  little  remnant  of 
it,  that  still  remains  unextinguished  and  that  has  not  been  altered 
since  the  time  of  Britan,  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  Irish  or 
Gaelic. 

The  second  reason  why  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  words 
should  be  alike  in  British  and  in  Irish,  although  it  were  not  from 
Britain  that  the  sons  of  Miledh  came,  is  because  Ireland  was  the 
harbor  of  refuge,  to  which  the  Britons  used  to  flee  during  the 
time  of  the  several  oppressions,  which  they  suffered  from  the 
Romans  and  the  Saxons,  or  from  the  tyranny  of  any  other  na- 
tion that  weighed  heavily  upon  them.  At  such  times,  crowds 
of  them,  with  their  families  and  followers,  used  to  retreat  to 
Ireland,  where  they  received  lands  from  the  Irish  nobility,  during 
the  time  of  their  sojourn.  While  in  exile  here,  their  children 
must  undoubtedly  have  learned  the  Gaelic  language.  There  are 
still  in  Ireland  many  towns  and  localities,  Avhich  have  received 
their  names  from  these  exiles ;  such  as,  "  Graig  na  m-Brethnach"^^ 
{Graig-nam-rannagh),  "Dun  na  m-Brethnach"  (Doon-nam-ran- 
nagh),  and  others.  When  these  Britons  returned  home  to  Britain, 
it  is  possible  that  they  had  many  Gaelic  words  in  use  amongst 
them,  which  they  might  have  afterwards  introduced  into  their 
own  language.  From  all  we  have  said,  it  must  be  seen  that, 
although  there  be  some  words  alike  in  the  British  and  Gaelic 
tongues,  it  by  no  means  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence 

^*  Brutus.    Some  of  the  old  British  by  some  people  whose  idiom  differed 

Chroniclers  say  that  Britain  was  con-  from  those  of  both  Britons  and  Gaels, 

quered  by  a  Brutus,  son  of  Sylvius,  Both  attempts  to  give  a  reasbn  for  the 

who,  according  to  them,  was  of  Trojan  name  of  Britain,  are  mere  guesses, 
descent.    The  probability  is,  that  the  Graig  na  m-Brethnach.  These 

name  "  Britain  "  or  "  Bretain,"  as  "^ell  names  are  now  corrupted  into  "  Uun- 

as  "  Eri "  and  "  Alba,"  was  imposed  manway  "  and  "  Graiguenamanna." 
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thereof,  that  Britain  must  be  the  country,  whence  the  sons  of 
Miledh  came  to  Ireland. 

Some  may  support  the  opinion,  here  contradicted,  by  saying 
that  the  Britons  and  the  Gaels  resemble  each  other  in  manners 
and  customs ;  for,  as  the  Gael  is  prompt  in  sharing  food  without 
payment,  so  is  the  Briton ;  as  the  Gael  loves  antiquaries,  poets, 
bards,  and  players  on  the  harp,  so  does  the  Briton  love  those 
that  practice  these  same  professions ;  and  they  resemble  each 
other  in  many  more  of  their  usages.  But  this  resemblance  is, 
however,  no  proof  that  the  Gaols  came  from  Britain :  it  is  rather, 
as  we  have  said  before,  a  much  stronger  proof  that  the  Britons 
dwelt  for  some  time  in  Ireland.  Hence,  it  cannot  be  understood, 
from  any  of  the  foregoing  reasons,  that  it  was  from  Great  Britain 
that  the  sons  of  Miledh  came  originally  to  Ireland. 

But  it  can  be  asserted,  with  truth,  that  a  portion  of  the 
progeny  of  Breogan  (or  Bregan),  went  to  dwell  in  Great  Britain; 
to  wit,  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  chieftains  of  the  children 
of  Breogan  (i.  e.  the  Brigantes),  that  had  come,  with  the  sons  of 
Miledh,  into  Ireland.  The  following  are  the  names  of  these  sons 
of  Breogan,  to  wit,  Breoga,  Fuad,  Murthemni,  Cualgni,  Cuala, 
Ebleo,  Bladh,  and  Nar.  It  is  more  especially  from  the  progeny 
of  these  chieftains  that,  according  to  Irish  historic  tradition,  the 
peo})le  called  Brigantes  are  sprung.  This  must  be  the  more 
readily  received  as  true,  from  the  fact  that  Tomasius,  in  his  Latin 
Dictionary,  says  that  the  Brigantes,  that  is,  the  children  of 
Breogan,  arc  an  Irish  people.*^  Again,  Florianus  de  Campo,  a 
Spanish  author,  says,  when  speaking  of  the  history  of  Ireland, 
that  the  Brigantes  are  Spaniards  by  their  origin,  and  that  it  w^as 
from  Spain  they  had  emigrated  both  to  Ireland  and  to  Britain. 

All  that  we  have  asserted  concerning  the  intimac}'  of  the 
British  and  Irish,  and  of  Ireland's  having  a  harbor  of  refuge  to 
the  former  nation,  wdll  be  the  more  readily  believed,  when 
Carodoc,  a  British  author,  is  found  stating  in  his  Chronicle,  as 
well  as  Abian  and  many  other  writers  of  that  people,  that  num- 

Progeny  of  Breogan.    The  fact  in  Irish,  are  most  probably,  like  "  Eri," 

of  this  colony  of  Gaels  having  settled  "  Sena,"  "  Alba,"  "  jNIana,"  and  many 

in  Britain,  will  account  for  those  (jiaelic  others  of  that  class,  equally  inexpli- 

names  of  localities  in  Britain,  from  cable  by  the  aid  of  either  tonprue ;  for 

which  some  English  antiquarians  argue  so  close  do  these  languages  rcsenible 

that  this  nation  dwelt  in  that  coun-  each  other,  both  in  their  simple  radicals 

try  before  the  present  British  or  Welsh  and  their  mode  of  forming  derivatives, 

— that  is,  such  names  as  "  Ceitir  Guy-  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  ex- 

dilod,"  i.  e.  [the  fortress  of  the  Gaels),  istence  of  many  such  names.  Upon 

and  some  others.  Those  ancient  names  critical  examination,  by  persons  well 

of  rivers,  mountains,  &c.,  which  the  vei-sed  in  both  idioms,  such  names  will 

learned  Liuyd  says  are  inexplicable  in  probably  be  found  to  be  neither  Gaelic 

Welsh,  but  which  he  deems  significant  nor  Welsh. 
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bers  of  the  Britlsli  princes  and  nobles  were  wont  to  come  to 
•Ireland,  where  they  were  kindly  received  and  cntcrkiinod,  and 
where  they  were  granted  lands  to  dwell  upon,  as  we  have  above 
stated.  Dr.  Ilanmer  makes  specific  mention  of  some  of  tliem  in 
his  Chronicle.  First,  he  says,  that  Edwin,  son  of  Athelfred,  ban- 
ished to  Ireland  a  king  of  Britain  (i.  e.  Wales),  named  Kadwal- 
lin,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  635,  and  that  he  was  there  kindly 
received,  and  that  he  got  reinforcements  from  the  Irish,  whereby 
he  regained  his  own  kingdom.  He  also  states  that  Harold  and 
Conan,  two  British  princes,  came  from  Britain  to  Ireland  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1050,  and  that  they  were  there  affectionately 
received  and  protected  by  the  Irish.  Again,  he  tells  us  that 
Algar,  ICarl  of  Chester,  came  fleeing  from  Britain  to  Ireland,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1054,  and  tliat  the  Irish  sent  back  an  army 
with  him,  whereby  he  recovered  his  territory.  Some  time  after, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1087,  another  British  prince,  named 
Blethin  Ap  Conan,  fled  to  Ireland,  and  received  hospitable  enter- 
tainment during  his  sojourn  therein.  And  it  was  thus  that  an 
alliance  and  an  intimacy  was  continually  kept  up  between  both 
nations.  In  Ilanmer's  Chronicle,  also,  we  read  that  Arnolph, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  married  the  daughter  of  Markertach  O'Briain, 
then  king  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1101,  and  that  his 
second  daughter  was  marned  to  ]\fagnus,  son  of  Harold,  king  of 
the  Isles.  In  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  king  of  England,  also,  there 
was,  according  to  the  same  author,  a  Prince  of  Britain  (Wales), 
named  Griffin  Ap  Conan,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  boasting  fre- 
qucntl}^,  that  his  own  mother  was  an  Irish  woman,  and  that  his 
grandmother  was  also  of  that  nation,  and  that  he  had  himself 
been  born  and  educated  in  Ireland.  There  was  also,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  II.,  another  Prince  of  Britain,  named  Biridus,  son  of 
Goneth,  whose  mother  was  an  Irish  woman.  There  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  much  intercourse  and  friendship,  as  well  as  many 
family  connections,  between  the  Britons  and  the  Cacls.  Hence 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  such  a  number  of  similar  words  in  the 
languages  of  those  nations,  and  that  their  manners  and  customs 
should  so  closely  resemble  each  other,  although  the  Gaels  had 
never  derived  their  origin  from  Great  I3ritain. 

Camden  tells  us,  that  the  Brigantcs  (i.  e.  children  of  Breogan), 
inhabited  the  following  parts  of  Great  Britain,  namely,  the  terri- 
tory of  York,  Lancaster,  Durham,  Westmoreland,  and  Northum- 
berland. It  is  certain  that  these  Brigantcs  went  thither  from 
Ireland,  as  we  have  stated  above,  notwithstanding  the  opinion 
of  Camden,  who  asserts  that  Ireland  received  its  first  inhabitants 
from  Britain.  On  such  a  point,  we  should  give  more  credit  to 
the  historians  of  Ireland,  upon  whom  it  was  obligatory  to  inves- 
tigate and  transmit  to  posterity  every  event  that  ever  happened 
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in  this  countr}'',  than  to  the  mere  eonjectnrc  of  a  man  lllco  Cam- 
den, to  uhom  the  history  of  Ireland  had  never  cominuiiieated 
its  secrets,  and  from  that  history  alone  could  he  derive  any  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  alfairs  of  Ireland. 

falsehood  of  Camhrensis  in  asserting  that  the  sons  of  Afilcdh  of 
.  Spain  invaded  Ireland  hy  tlic  permission  of  Giirgiudius,  Icing  of 
Britain. 

Camhrensis  says,  that  it  was  by  the  permission  of  the  king, 
who  then  ruled  Great  Britain,  that  the  sons  of  Miledli  came  to 
Ireland  from  Biscain  or  Biscay ;  and  he  says,  also,  that  ihcy  were 
towed  after  liim  to  the  Orcades,  and  tliat  he  thence  sent  a  host 
with  them  to  Ireland,  that  they  might  inhabit  it,  upon  tlie  condi- 
tion that  both  themselves  and  their  posterity  should  be  subject  to 
him  and  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain  forever ;  and  the  namo 
Cambrensis  gives  to  this  king  is  Gurguntius,"  son  of  Pelin.  My 
answer  to  this  assertion  of  Cambrensis  is,  that  it  is  an  evident 
falsehood.  For,  whoever  will  read  the  Chronicle  of  Stow,  will 
find,  that  there  were  little  more  than  three  hundred  yeai's  from 
the  reign  of  that  Gurguntius  over  Great  Britain  until  the  in- 
vasion of  Jidius  Ca)sar,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Cas- 
sibelaunus,  king  of  that  same  country;  and  in  the  same  author 
we  read,  that  there  were  only  about  thirty-two  years  from  Julius 
Caesar  to  the  birth  of  Christ;  so  that,  according  to  the  calculation 
of  Stow,  there  were  not  four  hundred  years  in  full  from  the  time 
of  Gurguntius  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  Now,  the  holy  Cormac, 
son  of  Culinan,  and  the  Book  of  the  InVasions  of  Ireland,  states 
that  it  was  about  one  thousand  three  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ  that  the  sons  of  Miledh  arrived  in  Ireland.  The 
Polychronicon  agrees  with  them  in  this  computation,  wdiere  it 
treats  of  Indand.  It  sj)eaks  thus :  "  there  are  about  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  years  from  the  arrival  of  the  Iliberncnscs 
until  the  death  of  St.  Patrick."*^  This  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that 
the  sons  of  Miledh  came  to  Ireland  one  thousand  three  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ;  for,  subtract  the  four  hundred 
and  ninety-two  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  death  of  St. 

"  GuTfruntmsi.    This  liomag'o  of  the  still  besotted  enoug'h  to  believe,  or 

Spanish  freebooters  to  a  British  kinj^,  knavish  enoii,2!'h  to  pretend,  that  tri- 

was  fabrieated  by  Cambrensis,  for  the  unii)hant  erinie,  murders,  robberies, 

purpose  of  givins^  a  for<j:ed  title  of  sov-  rapes,  and  sueh  otlier  faih  accomph's, 

ereif;-nty  over  Ireland  to  his  nrjstcrs,  can  o^ivc  lawful  title  to  one's  neighbor's 

the  Norman  robbers.    Of  such  dcscrip-  goods. 

tion  were  the  State  lies  of  the  Middle  Ab  adventu,  Ilibernensium,  usquo 

Ages  ;  for,  unfortunately  for  mankind,  ad  obitum  Sancti  Patricii,  sunt  anni 

people  then  thought — nay,  many  arc  millc  octingcnli. 
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Patrick,  from  tliose  one  thousand  eiglit  linndred  years,  tliat  the 
Polyclironicon  counts,  as  having  intervened  between  the  arrival 
of  the  sons  of  Miledh  in  Ireland  and  the  death  of  St.  Patrick, 
and  there  will  thus  remain,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eight  years,  from  the  arrival  of  the  sons  of  Miledh  in  Ireland  to 
the  birth  of  Christ :  so  that  the  Polychronicon,  the  holy  Cormac, 
and  the  Book  of  Invasions,  are  in  perfect  accord  with  one  an- 
other. And,  if  we  deduct  the  number  of  years  that  Chronicle 
of  Stow  allows,  from  Gurguntius  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  from  the 
Chronology  of  Polychronicon,  of  Cormac  Mac  Culinan,  and  of 
the  Books  of  the  Invasions,  as  it  records  the  time  from  the 
coming  of  the  sons  of  Miledh  into  Ireland  to  the  birth  of  Christ, 
it  will  clearly  appear  that  the  Children  of  Miledh  were  in  Ireland 
more  than  nine  hundred  years  before  his  Grurguntius  began  to 
reign  in  Great  Britain.  From  all  this,  it  is  manifest  that  Cam- 
brensis  has  written  a  downright  falsehood  upon  the  subject,  for 
which  he  had  no  authority,  when  he  stated  in  his  Chronicle  that 
it  was  this  Gurguntius  that  invited  the  sons  of  Miledh  to  the 
Orcades,  and  that  sent  them  thence  to  Ireland.  For  how  could 
Gurguntius  have  sent  them  thither,  when  we  find,  according  to 
all  the  authorities  we  have  cited  here,  that  he  was  born  nine 
hundred  years  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of.  the  sons  of  Miledh 
in  Ireland. 

The  Clans  of,  Bredgan  resolve  to  avenge  Ith — They  are  mustered 
hy  the  sons  of  Miledh.^ 

When  the  Sons  of  Miledh  and  the  whole  posterity  of  Breogan 
had  heard  of  the  treachery  perpetrated  by  the  sons  of  Kermad 
upon  Ith,  son  of  Breogan,  and  upon  his  companions,  and  when 
they  had  seen  his  body,  mangled  and  dead,  they  resolved  to  in- 
vade Ireland,  in  order  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  the  sons  of 
Kermad,  and  to  wrest  that  kingdom  from  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns, 
as  a  punishment  for  that  foul  deed. 

Some  historians  say  that  it  was  from  Biscay,  ^at  the  sons  of 
Miledh  set  sail  for  Ireland,  from  a  place  that  is  called  Mondaca, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Verindo.  The  reason  wliy  they 
think  so  is,  because  Miledh  was  king  of  Biscay^  after  he  had  been 

19  Sons  of  Miledh.  The  reader  must  lect,  while  the  Irish  is.  It  has  not,  how- 
rot  forget,  that  the  sons  of  Miledh  ever,  been -proved  that  there  do  not  exist 
(Meelek)  were  themselves  one  of  the  striking  and  peculiar  resemblances  be- 
clans  of  Breogan,  their  father  having  tween  the  two  tongues.  Neither  is  it 
been  the  grandson  of  that  chief  through  proved  that  the  sou  of  Miledh  spoke  Cel- 
Bile  or  Bili,  (Billeh,)  his  eldest  son.  tic.  The  fact,  before  noticed,  that "  Gal- 

20  King  of  Biscay.  The  chief  objec-  amh,"  one  of  the  names  of  their  founder, 
tion  to  this  tradition  lies  in  the  fact,  may  mean  the  same  thing  as  "  Miledh," 
that  the  Biscayan  is  not  a  Celtic  dia-  in  Latin,  "  Miles,"  would  show  that  the 
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driven  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  foreign  invaders,  from  the 
heart  of  Spain  into  that  country,  which  was  secure  from  foreign 
attack  by  its  numerous  forests  and  hills  and  natural  strongholds. 
But  this  is  not  the  common  opinion  of  our  own  historians,  who 
tell  us,  that  the  Milesian  invaders  set  out  on  their  expedition  from 
the  Tower  of  Breogan  ia  Gallicia.^*  And  this  latter  account  I 
consider  to  be  the  true  one.  Fox  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Con- 
quests, that  it  was  at  the  Tower  of  Breogan,^  they  first  formed 
the  resolution  of  sending  Ith  to  explore  Ireland,  and  that  it  was 
there  that  Lugaidh,  the  son  of  Ith,  landed  when  he  returned  from 
Ireland  with  his  father's  dead  body,  to  exhibit  it  to  the  sons  of 
Miledh  and  to  the  descendants  of  Breogan.  For  this  reason,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  they  set  sail  for  Ireland,  from  that  same  place, 
Miledh  having  died  a  short  time  before.  Her  husband  being  thus 
dead,  Scota  came  to  Ireland  with  her  children,  as  Spain  was  then 
a  bone  of  contention  between  the  natives  and  the  many  foreign 
tribes,  who  had  come  from  the  north  of  Europe  to  conquer  that 
country. 

But  to  return  to  the  sons  of  Miledh,  these  chieftains  mustered 
an  army  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  both  to  wreak  vengeance 
"upon  the  sons  of  Kermad  for  the  murder  of  Ith,  and  to  seize 
upon  that  kingdom  for  themselves.    Their  entire  fleet  numbered 


name  of  this  chieftain  of  the  "  Clann 
Ebir  Scuit"  had  been  translated  into 
two  languages.  The  number  of  words 
perfectly  synonymous  and  of  distinct 
origin,  which  are  contained  in  the  Irish 
tongue,  prove  in  themselves  that  it  is 
made  up  of  more  than  one  language. 
Original  tongues  contain  but  few  syn- 
onymes. 

GaUicia.  This  is  on  every  account 
the  more  probable  tradition.  The  Gal- 
la2ci,  who  formerly  inhabited  this  Span- 
ish province,  are  said  to  have  been  of 
Celtic  blood.  Keating  cites  iTis  Irish 
authorities  for  it,  while  the  former  has 
all  the  air  of  a  guess  made  by  some 
foreign  writers.  The  people  of  the 
Asturias,  which  lies  between  Gallicia 
and  Biscay,  do  not  speak  a  language 
80  widely  different  from  Gaelic.  Theirs 
is  called  a  Latin  dialect,  though  they, 
as  well  as  the  natives  of  Biscay,  boast 
of  having  never  mixed  with  foreigners. 
Both  GaUicia  and  the  Asturias  are 
countries  of  narrow  fertile  plains  and 
high  precipitous  mountain  ridges,  and 
would  afford  the  Gaels  almost  as  secure 
natural  strongholds  as  the  Biscayan  re- 


gion. The  Asturias  were  in  after- 
times  the  stronghold  of  the^  Cid,  the 
great  hero  of  Spanish  romance. 

22  The  Tmver  of  Breogan  is  su])T[)osed 
to  have  been  situated  at  the  place  now 
called  Corunna,  which  is  situated  about 
midway  between  Cape  Finisterre  and 
Cape  Ortegal,  in  Gallicia.  There  exists 
still  in  this  city  a  lofty  tower,  whqge  ori- 
gin is  lost  in  the  mists  of  remotest  anti- 
quity. Local  tradition  says,  that  it 
was  built  as  a  pharos  or  lighthouse  by 
the  Phoenicians,  during  their  occupa- 
tion of  Spain. — Could  our  Milesians 
have  fled  out  of  Spain  before  these 
Phoenicians  or  their  Carthagenian  suc- 
cessors, or  could  they  have  been  a 
Spanish  tribe  transported  to  Ireland  by 
either  of  these  people,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  their  commerce?  The 
fact  that  all  the  fragmentary  evidence 
that  has  reached  us,  prove  the  Gaels  to 
have  been  inferior  in  civilization  to  the 
Danaans,  whom  they  conquered,  mili- 
tates against  the  supposition  that  they 
were  real  Phoenicians,  for  at  that  time 
the  Phoenicians  were  one  of  the  most 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 
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thirty  ships,  in  eacli  of  which  there  were  thirty  warriors,^^  without 
counting  their  wives  and  their  attendants.  The  number  of  chief- 
tains who  held  command  was  forty,  as  we  read  in  the  following 
duan,  composed  by  Eocaidh  OTloinn : — 

«  Of  the  chieftains  of  that  fleet,  in  which'* 
Came  hither  Miledh's  sea-bornv,  sons, 
I  can  recall  the  number  well, 
And  name  their  names,  and  tell  their  fates. 

«  Fuad,  Eblind,  Brega,  Bladh  the  bland, 
Lugaidh,^^  Murthemni  of  the  lake, 
Bres,  Buas,  with  Buadni's  matchless  might, 
Donn,  Eber,  Erimhon  and  Jr. 

"  Arairghin,  Colpa,  without  guile, 
Eber,''*'  Arech,  Arannan, 
Cuala,  Cualgni,  the  warlike  Nar, 
Muimni,  Luigni,  with  Laigni. 

*'  Fulman,  Mantan,  Bili  the  mild, 
Er,  Orba,  Ferann,  Fergend,'^ 
En,  Un,  Etan,  Gosten  the  bright, 
Sobarki,  Sedga,  Surghi. 

"  Palap,  son  of  great  Erimhon, 
And  Caicher,  son  of  Mantan —  , 
Full  ten  and  thirty  chiefs  in  all 
Came  to  avenge  steed-loving  Ith." 


Here  follow  the  names,  of  thes 
or  Breoga,  son  of  Breogan,  from 

Thirty  warriors.  The  multiplica- 
tion of  thi's  number  by  30,  the  number 
of  the  ships,  will  give  900  as  the  whole 
of  the  effective  force  that  accompanied 
tibe  sons  of  Miledh  in  this  expedition. 
Their  conquest  of  the  Danaans  with  so 
small  a  number  is  inexplicable,  except 
we  understand  that  the  native  BelgjE 
or  Ferbolgs,  and  the  Nemedians,  had 
helped  them,  and  had  perhaps  even 
called  them  over  against  their  Danaan 
masters.  The  fact  that  we  find  the 
Belgian,  Crimthami  Sciathbel,  placed 
as  ruler  over  Leinster  by  Erimhon,  im- 
mediately after  the  conquest,  goes  far 
to  corroborate  this  supposition. 

2*  The  metrical  roll  of  the  Brigantian 
chiefs,  of  which  the  above  is  a  transla- 
tion, has  not  been  given  in  Halliday's 
edition.  The  translator  has  found  it 
in  two  of  his  manuscript  copies. 

8*  Lugaidh.   Of  all  the  posterity  of 


e  captains  more  in  full : — Br^ga 
whom  Magh-Breagh  in  Meath 

Breogan  here  named,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  sons  of  Miledh  themselves, 
that  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Ith,  was  the 
only  one  that  continued  to  maintain  a 
distinguished  position  in  Ireland  down 
to  later  times.  From  him  are  descend- 
ed the  Corca  Luighe,  of  South  Mun- 
ster,  of  which  the  O'Driscolls,  O'Cow- 
higs  and  O'Learies,  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  were  the  chiefs.  From  him, 
also,  descended  the  Mac  Clanchies,  of 
Connaught,  but  not  those  of  Clare. 
The  latter  draw  their  origin  from  the 
Dalcassian  tribe. 

2^  Eher,  i.  e.  Eber,  4he  son  of  Ir,  not 
Eber  Finn  his  uncle. 

27  Fergend,  otherwise  Fergna,  son  of 
Eber  Finn.  The  name  Eblind,  in  the 
first  line  of  the  duan,  is  elsewhere  writ- 
ten Eblinni  and  Ebleo.  From  him  the 
Felim  Mountains  are'  called  Sliabh 
Eblinni,  {Sleeve  Eyelinnie) 
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is  named;  Cuala,  son  of  Brcogan,  from  whom  Sliabli  Cualann  is 
named;  Cualgni,  son  of  Bredgan,-from  whom  Sliabh  Cualgni  is  . 
named;  Bladh,  son  of  Breogan,  from  whom  Sliabh  Bladma  is 
named ;  Fuaid,  son  of  Breogan,  from  whom  Shabh  Fuaid  in 
Ulster  has  its  name;  Murthcmni,  son  of  Breogan,  from  whom  is 
called  Magh  Murthemni ;  Liigaidh,  son  of  Ith,  who  came  to 
Ireland  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father ;  and  it  is  from  him  that 
we  call  the  South  of  Munster  Corca  Lui^hi ;  Ebleo  or  Eiblinni,  son 
of  Breogan,  from  whom  Sliabh  Eiblinni,  in  Munster  ;  Buas,  Bres, 
and  Buadni,  the  three  sons  of  Tighernbard,^  son  of  Brighe ; 
Nar,  from  v/hom  is  named  Eos  Nar  on  Sliabh  Bladma ;  Sedga, 
Fulman,  and  Mantan;  Caicher  and,  Surglii,  son  of  Caieher;  Ir, 
Orba,  Ferann,  and  Fergna,  the  four  sons  of  Ebcr;  En,  Un,  Etan, 
Gosten  and  Sobarki,  whose  father  we  do  not  know;  Bili,  son  of 
Brighe,  son  of  Breogan ;  tlie  eight  sons  of  Milcdh  of  Spain,  namely, 
Donn,  Arech  Februadh,  Eber  Finn,  Amirghin,  Ir,  Colpa  of  the 
Sword,  Erimhon,  and  Arannan,  the  youngest;  four  sons  of 
Erimhon,  Muimni,  Luigni,  Laigni,  and  Palap ;  and  one  son  of  Ir, 
namely,  Eber.  Irial  the  Prophet,  son  of  this  same  Erimhon, 
here  mentioned,  was  born  in  Ireland. 

Arrival  of  the  Gaels  in  Ireland — Their  victories  over  the  Danaans 
Tuatha-De-Dananns. 

As  to  the  Children  of  Miledh  and  their  fleet,  no  account  is 
given  of  them,  until  they  got  into  port  at  Inber  Slangi,  which  is 
called  the  Bay  of  Loch  Garman  at  the  present  time.  Here  the 
Tuatha-De-Dananns  mustered  their  host  and  assembled  round 
about  them ;  and  they  threw  a  magic  mist  over  the  heads  of  their 
invaders,  so  that  the  island  lying  before  them,  seemed  to  assume 
the  shape  of  a  hog's  back ;  and  thence  some  people  apply  the 
term  Muic-Inis,"^^  that  is,  "Hog-Island,"  to  Ireland.  The 
children  of  Miledh  were  then  driven  away  from  the  shore  by  the 
Druidic  spells  of  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns,  so  that  they  had  to  sail 
all  round  Ireland,  before  they  again  got  into  port,  at  Inber 

'5  Tighernbard,  otherwise  Tighern-  being  usually  supplied  by  a  dot  or  other 

bhard  (Teeyernvard) ,  meaning  "lord-  mark  placed  over  the  aspirated  letter, 

bard,"  i.  e.  noble  bard.  Qlience  may  have  sprung  this  fable, 

.       Muic-Inis.    This  has  been  trans-  either  through  simplicity,  or  through 

lated  "  the  Isle  of  Mist "  in  another  a  stupid  love  of  the  wonderful  on  the 

place.    The  rather  dull  fable  recounted  part  of  some  interpreter  of  our  old 

above  originated  in  the  identity  of  the  MSS.    Nothing  is  otherwise  m^re  na- 

radical  letters  which  compose  the  Irish  tural,  than  that  the  Gaels  should  have 

words  "muc"   [muck),  a  hog,  and  missed  the  harbor  of  Wexford  in  one  ^ 

"much"  {moogh),a  mist  or  obscurity,  of  those  dense  fogs  so  usual  on  the 

In  our  old  MSS.  the  *-h"  is  rarely  Irish  coasr,  and  have  been  then  driven 

used  in  aspirating  consonants,  its  place  all  round  the  island  by  a  storm. 
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Skeni,  in  the  Avest  of  Munster.  And,  when  tliej  liad  landed 
here,  they  marched  to  Sliabh  Mis^  {Siieve  Mish),  and  there  they 
are  met  by  Banba,  with  her  band  of  female  attendants,  and  with 
her  Druids.  Amirghin^^  asks  her  name.  "  Banba  is  my  name,"  re- 
plied she,  ^and  from  me  is  this  island  called  Banba."  Thence  they 
marched  to  Sliabh  Eiblinni,  and  there  they  are  met  by  Fodla ; 
and  Amirghin  asks  her  her  name.  "  Fodla  is  my  name,"  replies 
she,  "and  from  me  is  this  land  called  Fodla."  They  march 
thence  to  Uisnech  (  Ushnagh)  in  Meath,  and  here  again  they  are 
met  by  Eri ;  and  the  poet-sage  asks  her  her  name.  "  Eri  is  my 
name,"  replies  she,  "and  from  me  is  this  land  called  Eri.  In  re- 
membrance of  these  meetings  with  the  three  queens  of  the 
Danaans,  we  find  the  following  verse  in  the  duan,  which  begins 
— "Let  us  sing  the  first  source  of  the  Gaels :" — 

"  Banba  on  Sliabh  Mis,  with  her  host 
In  terror  trembled — 
Fodla  orySliabh  Eblind^^  fainted — 
Eri;  on  Uisnech." 

The  three  ladies  just  mentioned,  were  the  queens  of  the  three 
sons  of  Kermad.  And  some  of  our  historians  tell  us,  that  Ire- 
land was  not  possessed  by  these  sons  of  Kermad  in  three  separate 
divisons,  but  that  each  man  of  them,  in  his  turn,  possessed  the 
severeignty  of  the  entire  Island,  every  third  year ;  and  that  the 
name  of  the  queen  of  him  who  then  ruled  it,  was  more  especially 
given  to  the  country  during  the  year  of  his  reign.  Here  follows 
a  quotation  in  reference  to  this  alternation  of  the  kingly  power 
amongst  them : 

"  The  regal  sway  came  to  each  king 
In  his  turn,  each  third  year — 
Eri,  Fodla,  and  Banba  bright, 
Were  these  brave  warriors'  wives." 

Then,  the  sons  of  Miledh  marched  on  to  Temhair,  {Tavir  or 
Tdwir^)  which  is  now  called  Tara,  and  here  they  were  met  by  the 
three  sons  of  Kermad,  attended  by  their  host  of  magicians.  The 
sons  of  Miledh,  thereupon,  demanded  of  the  sons  of  Kermad, 
either  to  give  them  battle  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  land,  or  to 
resign  their  rights  quietly  to  them :  and  the  latter  answered,  that 
they  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  invaders'  own  brother^ 

30  Shahh  Mis  is  a  mountain  in  the  appears  that  he  was  also  their  high- 
barony  of  Troughanacray  and  county  priest  and  judije. 
of  Kerry.  "  Sliabh  Eblind,  i.  e.  the  Felim 
♦    '1  Amirghin,  otherwise  Aimhirghin,  Mountains,  on  the  borders  of  the  coud- 
{Avery in  or  Avereen,)  son  of  Miledh,  ties  of  Tippcrary  and  Limerick, 
was  the  chief  bard  of  the  invaders.  It 
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Amirgllin ;  and  they  added,  that,  if  lie  pronounced  an  unjust 
judgment,  thej  would  kill  him  by  magic.  Amirgliin,  then,  gave 
judgm.ent  against  the  sons  of  Miledh,  and  decided,  tliat  they 
should  retui'u  either  to  the  harbor  of  Skeni,^  or  to  that  of  Slangi, 
and  that  they  should  set  out  nine  ivaves^  or  ionns  to  sea,  and  if 
they  could  then  make  a  landing,  in  spite  of  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns, 
that  they  should  possess  the  sovereign  sway  of  the  country.  The 
Tuatha-De-Dananns  were  satisfied  with  this  decision;  for  they 
hoped  by  means  of  their  Druidic  magic,  that  they  could  prevent 
their  enemies  from  ever  again  making  a  landing  on  the  island. 

The  sons  of  Miledh  then  returned  to^Inber  Skeni,  where  they 
got  on  board  their  ships,  and  they  sailed  out  to  sea,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  nine  waves,  as  Amirghia  had  ordered. 

Upon  this,  when  the  Druids,  of  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns,  saw 
them  upon  the  sea,  they  raised  a  destructive  tempest  by  their 
magic  arts,  and  thus  stirred  up  a  dreadful  commotion  of  the 
watery.  And  Donn,  son  of  Miledh,  exclaimed,  that  the  tempest 
had  been  raised  by  magic.  "It  is  so,"  said  Amirghin.  Then 
Arannan,  the  youngest  of  Miledh's  sons,  clomb  the  mast,  but  a 
sudden  squall  came  on,  and  the  young  chief  was  flung  down  upon 
the  deck  of  the  ship,  and  was  thus  killed.  After  this,  the  rolling 
of  the  rough  tempest  separates  the  vessel,  which  carried  Donn 
from  those  of  his  companions,  and  he  is  soon  drowned,  and  the 
whole  crew  of  his  ship  with  him ;  they  numbered  four-and-twenty 
warriors,  and  five  chieftains,  namclj^,  Bili,  son  of  Brighi,  Arech 
Februadh;^' Buan,  Bres,  and  Baadni;  with  them  were  twelve  wo- 
men, and  four  servants,  and  eight  rowers,  and  fifty  youths  in 
training.  They  were  lost  at  the  Sand-hills,  which  are  called 
"Bonn's  House,"  in  the  west  of  Munster.  It  is  from  this  Donn, 
son  of  Miledh,  who  was  drowned  there,  that  they  are  now  named 
"Tech  Dhoinn,"  (Tagh  yoinn,)  i.  e.  "the  House  of  Donn."  In 
remembrance  of  Donn,  and  of  the  nobles  who  were  then  drowned 
with  him,  Eocaidh  O'Floinn  has  composed  the  following  rann: 

"Donn,  with  Bili,  and  Buan,  his  wife, 
Dii  and  Arech.  son  of  Miledh, 
Buas,  Bres.  and  Buadni,  the  renowned 
Were  drowned  at  the  Bleak  Sand-hills." 

And  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  also — the  ship  that  bore  him  was 
Bcparated  by*  the  storm  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and  it  was 

Inher  Skcni,  now  Kenmare  River,  a  name  for  some  description  of  meaa-  ' 

Otherwise  Inblier  Sjj;eine  {Inver  Skai-  uro. 

nie).  Inber  Slangi,  i.  c.  Wexford  Bay.         Arech  Fehruadh.    This  champion 

**  Nine  waves.  It  is  not  easy  to  know  was  brother  of  Donn.    Thoy  were  tho 

what  is  meant  hy  nine  waves.  "  Tonn  "  eldest  sons  of  Miledh  (Mccie/t),  having 

or  "  tond,"  thoufrh  its  most  usual  ac-  been,  as  we  have  seen  born  to  him  in 

ceptaiion  is  a  wave,  may  have  been  also  Bcythia,  by  Hcng,  daughter  of  NuiiuaL 
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driven  ashore  in  the  west  of  Munster,  and  hers  Ir  was  himself 
drowned,  and  he  was  buried  at  Skelg  Michil,^  {Shdllfj  Meehcel,) 
as  the  author  last  cited,  thus  relates : 

"  Amirghin,  the  poet-sage  of  our  men, 
Fell  in  the  fight  at  Bili  Tenetih, 
And  Ir  was  drowned  at  Skelg  of  Schools — 
"VVe  lost  Arannan  in  the  harbor." 

Erimhon  leaves  Ireland  on  his  left,  and  sails  onward,  with  a 
portion  of  the  fleet,  until  he  reaches  Inber  Colpa,  which  is  now 
called  Droiched-Atha,  {Dxphed  aivJia  or  Droghedci.)  This  estuary 
is  called  Inber  Colpo,  because  Colpa  of  the  Sword,  son  of  Miledh, 
was  drowned  therein,  as  he  Avas  landing  from  tlie  ship,  which 
carried  his  brother  Erimhon.  Hence  it  appears  clear,  that  five 
of  Miledh's  sons  had  perished,  before  they  wrested  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  from  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns,  as  the  bard  also  recounts 
in  the  following  rann: 

"  Five  of  these  chiefs  were  sunk  in  the  wave, 
Five  of  the  stalworth  sons  of  Miledh, 
In  song-loving  Eri's  capacious  bays, 
Through  Danaan  wiles,  and  Druidic  spells." 

As  to  the  other  portion  of  the  sons  of  Miledh,  namely,  Eber 
and  the  crews  of  his  division  of  the  fleet,^  they  made  good  their 


Sgeig,  a!  Sgeilg  Michil,  i.  e. 
Michael's  rock,  now  called  the  Sgellig 
Isles,  off  the  coast  of  Kerry.  Skellig 
was  called  "  of  Schools,"'  because  in 
the  early  Christian  ages  its  monastery 
was  a  famous  seat  of  learning. 

The  f.eet.  Xennius,  a  British 
writer  who  flourished  about  the  year 
850,  says  that  the  sons  of  Miledh  came 
to  Ireland  with  a  fleet  of  120  c'iuli. 
Mageoghegan,  in  his  translation  of  the 
annals  of  Clonmacnoise,  says  that  the 
sons  of  Miledh  arrived  in  Ireland  1029 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  As 
his  authority  for  this  he  refers  to  Calogh 
O'More,  but  he  adds,  that  Philip 
O'SulIivan  says,  in  his  work  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  that  they  ar- 
rived in  Ireland  1342  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  which,  up  to  his  (O'Sul- 
livan's)  time,  1G27,  made  2,969  years. 
See  O'Dcncvan's  Four  Masters.  The 
Four  Masters  who  adopted  the  system 
of  chronology  that  makes  the  Deluge  to 
have  happened  in  the  year  of  the  world 
2242,  while  Keating  adopted  the  com- 


putation of  the  Septuagint,  which  seta 
down  that  catastrophe  as  having  hap- 
pened A.  M.  1656,  give  A.  M.  3500  as 
the  year  of  the  landing  of  the  Gaels  in 
Ireland.  These  annals  record  the  lat- 
ter event  thus : 

"  'J  he  age  of  the  world  3500.  Tho 
fleet  of  the  sons  of  Miledh  came  to  Ire- 
land this  year  to  take  it  from  the  Tua- 
tha-De-Danann."  According  to  the 
computation  of  the  Hebrews,  followed 
by  our  author,  this  invasion  took  place 
in  A.M.  2736.  This  seemingly  great 
discrepancy  results  chiefly  from  the  dif- 
ferent systems  of  chronology  adopted 
by  each.  The  real  difTerence  between 
them  in  the  period  frcm  the  Flood 
to  the  Milesian  amounts  but  to  178 
years,  which  is  neither  very  great  nor 
very  surprising  in  the  bardic  com- 
putations of  such  remote  times,  when 
in  the  comparatively  recent  but  all  im- 
portant event  of  the  birth  of  our  Redeem- 
er, the  vulgar  computation  is  still  four 
years  behind  the  real  time.  "  Tons  lea 
historiens  et  critiques  ccclesiastiquea, 
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landing  at  Inber  Skeni.  Three  days  after  his  landing,  he  met 
Eri,  the  wife  of  MacGreni,  upon  Sliabh  ]\Iis.  Here  the  battle  of 
Sliabh  Mis  was  fought  between  him  and  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns, 
and  in  it  fell  Fas,  the  wife  of  Un,  son  of  Uglii ;  and  from  her 
the  vale  by  Sliabh  Mis  is  named  Glenn  Fais,^  {Glen  Family)  as 
the  bard  tells  us  in  the  following  rami: 

"  0  vale  of  Fas,  thy  name  tells  truth ! 
No  man  can  grudge  it  or  gainsay — 
Of  Fas,  the  heroine,  it  speaks, 
Who  fell  within  thy  depths,  Glenn  Fais." 

In  that  same  battle  fell  Scota,  the  wife  of  Miledh  ;  and  she 
lies  buried  near  the  sea,  at  the  north  side  of  that  vale ;  and  it  ia 
to  record  her  death,  and  to  point  out  her  grave,  that  we  extract 
the  two  following  ranns  from  the  lay  we  have  just  now  quoted: 

"  In  that  fight  too,  (no  hidden  tale !) 
Queen  Scota  met  her  doom  and  died  ; 
Her  beauty  and  her  brightness  fled, 
She  fell,  at  length,  in  yonder  vale.  ^ 

"  And  hence  it  coracs,'that  towards  the  north, 
Lies  Scota's  grave'"  in  yon  cool  glen, 
Beside  the  mount,  close  by  the  wave — 
She  scarcely  shunned  the  ocean's  path." 

That  was  the  first  battle,  fought  between  the  sons  of  Miledh 
and  the  Tuatha-Dj-Dananns,  as  we  find  recorded  in  the  same 
lay: 

"  The  first  battle  of  Miledh 's  far-famed  sons, 
AVhen  hitlier  they  came  from  the  proud  Espain, 
Was  fought  at  Sliobh  Mis— 'twas  a  fearful  fight — 
It  is  history  now — it  is  lore  for  sages." 

The  tw^o  heroines,  just  mentioned,  namely,  Scota  and  Fas,  and 
Uar  and  Ethiar,  their  two  most  distinguished  Druids,  were  the 


reconnaisseut  aujourd'hui,  que  Jesus 
Christ  naquit  quatre  ans  avant  I'cpoque, 
qui,  dans  les  siecles  d'ignorance,fLit  prisa 
pour  le  point  de  depart  del'ere  chreti- 
enne  ;"  i.  e.  all  ecclesiastical  historians 
and  critics  now  acknowledge  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  born  four  years  before  the 
time  which  during  the  ages  of  igno- 
rance was  taken  as  the  starting  of  the 
Christian  era. — A  Dclavignes  Manual 
for  Bachelors  of  Aiis,  adopted  by  the 
University  of  France.  This  date  has 
been  proved  by  medals  and  by  astrono- 
mical calculations.  No  one  will  dare 
to  doubt  that  great  event  on  account 


of  the  above  mistake  in  its  date.  "We 
should  then  be  careful  how  we  doubt 
any  of  those  historic  events,  recorded  by 
our  own  Shanachies  for  some  disagree- 
ment in  the  dates  of  any  events,  when 
they  have  otherwise  left  historic  traces 
after  them  upon  the  national  memory. 

Glenn-Fas.  The  Four  Masters 
call  this  place  Glenn  Faisi,  (Faushi.) 
It  is  now  called  Glenofaush,  and  is  situ- 
ated in  the  townland  of  Knockatee, 
parish  of  Ballycaslane,  barony  of 
Troughanacmy  and  county  of  Kerry. 

— O'i). 

2'  Scota's  grave.    This  heroine's 
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most  renowned  of  tlie  Gaelic  nation,  that  fell  in  that  battle.  And, 
although  three  hundred  of  themselves  were  slain,  still  they 
slaughtered  one  thousand  of  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns,  whose 
vanquished  host  was  forced  to  betake  itself  to  the  paths  of 
the  routed.  Eri,  the  wife  of  Mac  Groni,  follows  her  defeated 
forces  and  she  goes  to  Talti,  and  tells  her  tale  to  the  sons  of  Ker- 
mad. 

But  the  sons  of  Miledh  remained  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
burying  those  of  their  people  that  were  slain,  and,  more  especially, 
those  two  druids  that  had  fallen  in  the  conflict,  as  the  bard 
tells  us ; 

"  'Twas  morning  when  we  left  Sliabh  Mis— 
We  there  met  slaughter  and  repulse 
From  the  royal  Daghda's  sons, 
With  their  stout  battle  blades. 

By  hardihood  we  gained  that  fight, 
Over  those  island  Elves  of  Banba — 
Ten  hundred  champions  lay  in  heaps 
At  our  feet,  of  the  Tribes  of  Dana. 

"  Six  fifties  of  our  warlike  band, 
Of  our  dread  army  from  Espain, 
Were  slain  upon  that  blood-stained  field — 
Two  sacred  priests  fell  there  likewise. 

"  Uar  and  Ethiar  of  the  steeds — 
Well-loved  that  bold  and  dauntless  pair ! 
Gray  flags  now  mark  their  lonely  beds — ' 
In  their  Fenian  mounds  we  laid  them." 

Kow,  eight  of  the  chieftains  of  the  Milesian  host  perished  at 
sea,  by  the  Druidic  enchantments  of  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns, 
namely,  Ir,  at  Skelg  Michil;  Arannan,  who  fell  off  the  mast, 
and  Donn,  who  was  drowned,  with  five  other  chiefs,  at  the  Sand- 
hills. Eight  noble  ladies,  also,  had  now  fallen ;  two  of  these  had 
been  lost  with  Donn,  namely,  Buan,  the  wife  of  Bili,  and  Dil,  the 
daughter  of  Miledh,  who  was  both  the  wife  and  the  sister  of 
Donn ;  Skeni,  the  wife  of  Amirghin,  was  drowned  at  Inber 
Skeni,  and  it  is  from  her  that  the  estuary  in  Kiarraide  {Keeree\ 
which  we  have  just  named,  has  been  called;  Fial,  the  wife  of 
Lugaidh,  son  of  Ith,*^  died  through  shame,  because  her  husband 

grave  is  still  pointed  out  in  the  valley  being  aspirated,  it  proves  that  the 

of  Glenn  Scoithin,  townland  of  Cla-  name  *'  Sgota "  meant,  as  heretofore 

hane,  parish  of  Annagh,Jn  the  last-  suggested,  not  "  Scythian  woman,"  but 

named  barony  and  county.  See  O'Dono-  was  the  Gaelic  synonyme  for  Rosa  or 

van's  Four  Masters.    Glenn  Scoithin  Flora,  usual  names  of  women. 
(Skoheen)  means  the  "  vale  of  the  little  Fial,  the  ivife  of  Lugaidh,  son  of 

flower."    Scoithin  is  here  obviously  a  1th.    Lughaidh  Mac  Itha  [Looee  Mac 

diminutive  of  "  Scota,"  and  the  "  t "  Uia)  is  called  "  Ced  laid  h-Er,"  i.  e. 
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had  seen  her  naked,  ?.s  she  was  coming  in  from  swimming,  and 
from  her  that  estuary  has  been  called  Inber  Feli^i  ever  since ; 
again,  Scota  and  Fas  were  slain  in  the  battle  of  Sliabh  'Mis ;  two 
others  died  also,  to  wit,  the  wives  of  Ir  and  of  Murthcmni,  son 
of  Breogan.  And  these  are  the  eight  ladies^^  and  the  eight  chiefs, 
of  the  host  of  the  Children  of  Miledh,  that  were  lost,  irom  their 
first  arrival  in  Ireland,  until  they  fought  the  battle  of  Talti. 

Here  follow,  according  to  the  Book  of  Conquests,  the  names 
of  the  seven  most  noble  women  that  came  to  Ireland  with  the 
sons  of  Miledh ;  Scota,  Tea,  Fial,  Fas,  Libra,  Odba  and  Skcni 
I  here  subjoin  the  record,  which  a  bardic  historian  has  left  us 
upon  this  subject.  In  it  he  tells  who  the  husband  of  each  wo- 
man was,  and  who  they  were,  whose  husbands  were  alive  at  the 
time  of  their  arrival  in  Ireland  ; 


"  The  seven'*'  chief  ladies  that  hitherward  came, 
Most  honored  by  the  Sons  of  Miledh, 
Were  Tea  and  Fial  and  fair-formed  F^s, 
Libra  and  Odba,  Scota  and  Skeui. 

"  Tea  was  the  spouse  of  Erimhon  of  steeds 
And  Fial  was  the  loved  spouse  of  Lugaidh  of  lays ; 
And  Fas  was  the  spouse  of  stout  Un,  son  of  Ughi, 
And  Skeni  the  spouse  of  the  bard-sage  Amirgliin. 

"  And  Fuad's  fair  spouse  was  Libra  the  blooming ; 
And  widows  of  heroes  were  Scota  and  Obda. — 
Now  these  are  the  ladies,  remembered  in  story, 
That  hithcrward  came  with  the  children  of  Miledh." 


"  the  first  or  most  ancient  poet  of 
Ireland"  in  an  old  copy  of  the 
Book  of  Invasions,  which  was  lately 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  at  Stow,  and  which  con- 
tains some  pieces  attributed  to  him. 
One  of  these  is  a  dirge  for  his  wife 
Fial  (Feeal).  In  it  the  bard  repre- 
sents himself  as  "  seated  on  a  cold 
stormy  beach,  overwhelmed  with  sor- 
row, tor  a  lady  had  died.  Fial  her 
name.  A  beauteous  flower.  Being 
unveiled,  she  saw  a  warrior  on  the 
shore.  Great  and  oppressive  was  her 
death  to  her  husband."  See  Hardi- 
mari's  Irish  Minstrehy.  The  language 
of  the  poem,  from  which  the  above  quo- 
tation was  made,  is  most  ancient,  even 
the  gloss  with  which  it  is  interlined,  is 
no  longer  intelligible  to  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted only  with  the  modern  Gaelic. 
Inber   Feli.     Otherwise  Inbher 


Feile  {Inver  Faylie),  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Feale  or  Feal  in  Kerry. 

Eight  chiefs.  Colpa  of  the 
Sword  has  not  been  enumerated 
amongst  these.  The  number  lost  must 
then  have  been  nine  not  eight. 

Seven  chief  ladies.  Dil,  i.  e. 
beloved,  and  Buan,  i.  e.  constant,  the 
wives  of  Donn  and  Bill,  are  left  out  of 
this  enumeration. 

Odba.  Otherwise  Odhbha  (ova), 
styled  here  a  widow,  had  been  the  wife 
of  Erimhon,  son  of  Miledh,  whom  he 
had  repudiated  in  favor  of  Tea,  daugh- 
ter of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Ith.  "  It  is 
stated  in  the  Book  of  Lecan  and  in  the 
Lebhar  Gabhala  [Leour  Gavau'a)  of 
the  O'Cleries,  that  Erimhon  had  put 
away  Odba,  the  mother  of  his  elder 
children,  Muimni.  Luigr.i  and  Laigni. 
Odba,  however,  followed  her  children  to 
Ireland,  and  died  of  grief  from  being 
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As  to  tlie  children  of  Mileclli,  those  of  them  that  had  landed 
with  Eber  and  had  fought  the  battle  cf  Sliabh  Mis,  now  marched 
on  to  Erimhon,  to  Inber  Colpa,  and,  when  they  had  joined  their 
forces  there,  they  challenged  the  three  sons  of  Kermad  and  the 
Tuatha-Do-Dananns  to  meet  them  in  a  pitched  battle.  They 
then  came  to  a  general  engagement  at  Talti,'^"  and  there  the  chil- 
dren of  Kermad  were  completely  vanquished  by  the  sons  of 
Miledh ;  so  that  Mac  Greni  fell  by  the  hand  of  Amirghin,  Mac 
Coin  by  that  of  Eber,  and  Mac  Keact  by  that  of  Erimhon.  And 
thus  the  bard  records  it : 

"  The  briglit  ^lac  Greni  was  laid  low 
In  Talti,  by  Amirghin, 
Mac  Coin  by  Eber,  hand  of  gold  ; 
Mac  Keact  fell  by  Erimhon." 

And  their  three  queens  were  also  killed,  namely,  Eri,  Eodla 
and  Banba ;  as  the  bard  tells  us  in  the  rann  which  here  follows : 

"  Fodla  was  slain  by  the  boastful  Etan, 
Banba  was  slain  by  the  victor  Caicher,  • 
Eri,  the  bounteous,  fell  by  Surghi — 
Of  these  famed  heroines  such  was  the  dire  doom." 

The  greater  part  of  the  Danann  host  was  slain  at  that  same 
time.  And  as  the  forces  of  the  sons  of  Miledh  were  pursuing 
their  routed  foes  towards  the  N'orth,^two  of  tkeir  own  chieftains 
were  slain  in  the  chase,  namely,  Cualgni,  son  of  Breogan,  who 
fell  at  Sliabh  Cualgni,  and  Fuad,^^  son  of  Breogan,  who  was  slain 
at  Sliabh  Fuad. 

repudiated  by  her  husband,  and  was  in-  *^  Tcwnrds  the  North.  The  Danaans 
terred  at  Odba  in  Meath,  where  her  very  probably  directed  their  flight  to- 
children  raised  a  mound  to  her  memory,  wards  the  stronghold  of  Ailech  Neid, 
This  name,  from  which,  according  to  0'-  near  Dorry. 

Dugan,  the  district  of  0  h-Aedha  (0-  *^  Cualgni  and  Fuad.  The  Carling- 
Hay)  or  Hughes  in  Meath,  has  its  dis-'  ford  Mountains  in  the  county  of  Louth, 
tinctive  title,  is  now  obsolete.  It  would  were  called  Sliabh  Cualgni  (Sleeve 
be  anglicised  Ovey." — See  0' Donovan's  Coclgnie).  Sliahh  Fuad  (Sleeve  Fooid) 
Four  Masters.  lies  in  the  county  of  Armagh. 

Talti.  Called  ofteuerTailtenn,  now 
Teltown  in  Meath. 


CHAPTEE  yn. 


OP  THE  PARTiTION  OF  IRELAND  BETWEEN  THE  CHILDREN  OP 

MILEDH. 


EBER  AND  ERIMHON,^  ARD-RIGHA.^ 

A.  M.  2736.3  When  they  had  expelled  the  Tuatha-De-Da- 
nanns,  and  reduced  all  Ireland  beneath  their  sway,  Eber  and 
Erimhon  divided  the  conquered  country  between  them.  Accord- 
ing to  some  of  our  antiquarians,  the  following  was  the  division 
they  then  made ;  namely,  the  part  that  lies  north  of  the  Boinn 
(Boyne),  and  the  stream  of  Bron,  fell  to  the  share  of  Erimhon, 
and  what  lies  south  of  that  boundary,  as  far  as  Tonn  Clidna,* 
fell  to  Eber.  The  poet-sage  mentions  that  partition  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

"  The  northern  half  (*t^Yas  a  faultless  share) 
Was  the  portion  of  king  Erimhon  ; 
Through  many  a  tribe  ran  its  prosperous  bounds, 
From  the  stream  of  Bron^  to  the  Boinn's  fair  river. 


'  Eber  and  Erimhon.  These  names 
are  spelled  Eibher  and  Eireamhon 
{Aiver  and  Airivdne)  in  modern  Irish. 
Eber  is  also  sometimes  spelled  Eauher 
and  Eimhear :  the  aspirated  labials 
"  mh"  and  "  bh,"  being  almost  alike  in 
sound,  one  is  often  found  put  for  the 
other  in  the  middje  and  end  of  words. 
In  the  Four  Masters  this  word  is  most 
usually  spelled  Emher.  But  the  old 
Latin  name  "Hibernia"  or  "Ibernia,"  as 
well  as  the  more  general  mode  of  spell- 
ing the  name  itself,  are  sufiBcient  evi- 
dence that  "  b"  is  the  proper  radical. 

^  Ard-Righa,  i.  e.  Arch  King^,  "  ard- 
righa"  (aurd-Reegha) ,  is  the 'plural 
of"  ard-righ"  (aurd-Rce). 

The  Four  Masters  give  A.  M.  3501 
as  the  year  of  this  joint  accession  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland,  which  they  thus 
record  :  "The  age  of  the  world  3501. 
This  was  the  year  in  which  Erimhon 


and  Emher  assumed  the  joint  sover- 
eignty of  Ireland,  and  divided  Ireland 
into  two  parts  between  them." 

^  Tonn  Clidna,  i.  e.  the  wave  of 
Clidna  or  Cliodhna  [Cleena).  Tonn 
Clidna  lay  in  Glaudore  Harbor,  on 
the  Coast  of  Kerry.  It  is  used  here 
for  the  whole  of  the  sea  that  washes 
the  south  cos^st  of  Ireland.  Clidna,. 
daughter  of  Genann,  "became  one  of 
those  mythological  beings  called  in  Ire- 
land'-' DaeineSidhe"  [Desngli  Sheeh)  or 
"  fairy  people."  In  fairy  tales  she  ia 
usually  styled  "  Cliodhna  na  Cairge 
Leithe"  {Cleena  na  carguielay  liie),  i.  e. 
Clidna  of  the  Gray  Crag  or  Kock.  Ac- 
cording to  Hardiman,  Clidna  was  one 
of  the  queens  of  the  Munster  fairies. 
— See  Irish  Minstrelsij, 

The  B'on.  The  editor  has  not 
identified  this  stream.  It  lays  some* 
where  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 
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"  And  Eber,  the  conquering  son  of  Miledh, 
Took  for  his  portion  the  southern  half — 
His  just  lot  lay  from  the  Boinn's  cool  stream, 
To  the  Wave  of  Geuann's  daughter." 

Five  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  host  of  the  children  of 
Miledh  then  went  with  Erimhon  into  his  division  of  the  country, 
and  they  received  lands  from  him,  upon  Avhich  they  erected 
duns  (doons),  each  upon  his  own  portion.  The  names  of  these 
five  chieftains  were  Amirghin,  Gostenn,  Sedga,  Sobarki  and 
Surghi.  Here  follow,  also,  the  names  of  the  royal  raths  that 
were  erected  by  Erimhon  and  by  his  five  chieftains;  in  the  first 
place,  Kath-Bethaigh^  was  erected  by  himself  at  Argedros,^  on 
the  banks  of  the  Feoir  (Nore)  in  Ossory ;  Amirghin  built  Tur- 
lach  of  Inber  Mor  ;^  Sobarki  built  Dun  Sobarki  f  Dun-Dclgindsi^^ 
was  erected  by  Sedga,  in  the  district  of  Cuala;  Gostenn  erected 
Cathair-an-Nair^^  {Cahir-an-nar\  and  Surghi  built  Dun-Edair.^ 

The  following  were  the  five,  that  went  with  Eber;  namely, 
Caicher,  Mantan,  En,  Ughi  and  Fulman.  These,  also,  erected 
five  royal  raths.  Firstlj^,  Rath  Eomhain^^  was  erected  by  Eber  in 
Laighen-Magy'*  {Lyen-Moy) ; '  Caicher  erected  Dun-Jnn^^  in  the 
west  of  Ireland ;  Mantan  erected  the  Cumdach  Cairgi  Bladraide^^ 
{Coodagh  Cargui  Bloiree) ;  En,  son  of  Oighi,  raised  the  rath  of 
Ard-Suird,"  and  Fulman  the  rath  of  Garraig  Fedaigh.^® 


Rath-Bethaigh.  Now  Rathbeagh, 
in  a  parish  of  tlie  same  name,  barony  of 
Galmoy  and  county  of  Kilkenny. — OD. 

^  Argedros,  otherwise  Airgead-ros, 
i.  e.  the  Silver  "Wood.  A  woody  dis- 
trict, in  ancient  Ossory,  lying  along  the 
banks  of  the  Xore,  was  thus  denomi- 
nated.—O'D. 

«  Turlach  of  Inber  Mor.  The 
Four  Masters  call  this  place  Tochar 
lubhir  Mhoir"  ( Toghar  Invir  vore),  i.  e. 
the  causeway  of  Inber  Mor.  Inber  Mor 
was  the  old  name  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Avoca  or"Abh^in  Mor"  [Ouin  More), 
at  Arklow,  county  of  Wicklow. 

*  Dun  Sobarki.  Dr.  O'Donovan 
Bays  that  this  fort,  of  which  notice  has 
been  already  given,  was  not  built 
during  the  reign  of  Eber  and  Erimhon, 
for  Sobarki  or  Sobhairce,  {Sowarki,) 
after  whom  it  was  called,  did  not 
flourish  for  some  time  afterwards. 

10  Dun-Delgindsi,  i.  e.  the  Fort  of 
Delg-lnnis. '  Delg-Innis  was  the  old 
name  of  Dalkey,  island  near  Dublin. 

"  Cathair-an-Nair.'  The  Four 
Masters  say  that  this  fort   was  on 


Sliabh  Modhuirn  [Slieve  Mourn e),  a 
range  of  heights  near  Ballybay,  county 
of  Monaghan 

12  Dw,-Edair  was  built  upon  Benn 
Edair,'  now  the  Hill  of  Howth,  near 
Dublin.  It  was  otherwise  Dun- 
Chrimhthainn  (Boon  Criffimi). 

Rath  Edmhain,  called  Eath 
Ua'mhain  by  the  Four  Masters.  Dr. 
0 'Donovan  conjectures  that  it  is  Rath- 
howen  in  the  county  of  Wexford. 

Laighen-Maghj  i.  e.  Leinster  plain. 

'5  JDun-hm.  This  is  called  Dun-Ar- 
dinni  by  the  Four  Masters  ;  it  is  now 
unknown. — O'D. 

Cumdach  Cairgi  Bladraide,  i.  e. 
the  building  on  the  rock  of  Bladraidhe. 
The  only  name  Hke  Bladraide  is  Blyry, 
in  the  barony  of  Brawney,  co.  West- 
meath.-T-O'D. 

Ard-Suird.  This  hill  is  situated 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of 
the  old  church  of  Donaghmore,  near 
the  city  of  Limerick.  The  ruins  of  a 
castle  now  occupy  the  site  of  the  rath. — 
O'D. 

Carralg  Fedaigh.   As  Un  wa.« 
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Other  historians  tell  us  that  the  following  was  the  partition 
made  of  Ireland  by  Eber  and  Erimhon  :  the  two  Mnnsters  were 
assigned  to  Eber,  and  Leinster  and  Connaught  formed  the  terri- 
tory of  Erimhon.  The  principality  of  Ulster  was  given  to  Eber, 
son  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  and  to  some  others  of  the  ciiicfcains,  that 
came  over  with  the  children  of  Miledh ;  and  the  territory  of 
Corca  Lnighe  {Corca  Looee),  in  South  Munster,  was  given  to 
Lugaidh,  son  of  Ith ;  that  is,  to  the  son  of  their  grand-uncle. 
This  latter  account  I  deem  the  more  correct,  f  )r  Kath  Bethaigh 
{Rah- Bdhie\  which,  was  the  chief  residence  of  Erimhon,  was  situ- 
ated in  Leinster,  and  also  because  the  posterity  of  Eber  originally 
dwelt  in  Munster,  while  those  of  Erimhon  dwelt  in  Leinster"  and 
Connaught,  and  the  posterity  of  liudraide,  son  of  Sithrighe 
{Sheehrec),  a  descendant  of  Eber,  son  of  Ir,  were  the  original 
possessors  of  Ulster.  It  is  from  this  Eudraide,  I  have  just  named, 
that  the  real  Ultonians  are  called  the  "  Clanna  Rudraide,"  or 
clans  of  Rudraide,  and  thus  are  denominated,  likewis.^,  all  those 
of  their  progeny  that  went  into  any  of  the  other  "fifths"  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  hinds  or  of  making  conquests ;  such  as  the 
migration  of  the  children  of  Rudraide,  into  Leinster,  that  is,  the 
settlement  of  the  race  of  Conall  Kearnacli  in  Laeighis^"  {Lueesh); 
and  the  progeny  of  Fergus  Mac  Roigh,  who  settled  in  Conmacni^ 
in  Connaught,  and  in  Corcomruadh'^.^  and  Kerry,^^  in  Munster ; 
and  the  flimily  of  Dubidir,^  the  progen}^  of  Carbri  Cluthecar,  son 
of  Cucorb,  of  the  race  of  Labraidh  Loingsech  ;  and  the  family  of 
Rian,^  of  the  race  of  Cathaeir  Mor,  who  had  migrated  from 

one  of  the  two  chieftains  seated  in  of  the  county  of  LongforJ,  of  which 
Connaught,  it  is  conjectured  that  tliis  the  O'Ferrails  were  chiefs,  and  a  Con- 
is  Rahoon,  in  Irish,  liath  Uin,  near  the  macni  of  Muinter  Eolais,  in  the  south 
town  of  Gahvay. — O'D.  of  Loitrira,  whose  chieftains  were  the 
The  race  of  Conall  Kearnach.  Mac  Ranualls,  now  generally  written 
These  were  the  O'^Iordhas  [0  Mora)  Reynolds  and  Magraunelh 
or  O'Mores  and  their  kindred  clans,  Corcomruadh,  now  Corcomroe  in 
settled  in  Leix  or  Laeighis  in  the  Kings  the  county  of  Clare.  The  O'Connors 
and  Queens  counties.  Corcomroe  and   the   O'Loghlins  of 

Conmacni.  These  were  the  descend-  Burrin  are  here  meant, 

ants  of  Coumac,  son  of  the  famous  Ke  rij.    The  Ciarraidhe  (Keeree), 

Ulidian     champion,     Fergus    Mac  from  whom  this  county  had  its  name, 

Roigh.    "  There  were  three  territories  are  descended  from  Ciar,  another  son  of 

called  after  septs  of  this  name  in  Con-  Fergus  Mac  Roigh.    Their  chief  clans 

naught,  namely,  Conmacni  Kinel  Dub-  were  the  O'Connors  Kerry,  and  their 

hain,  now  the  barony  of  Dunmore  in  relatives. 

the  north  of  Galway  ;  Conmacni  Mara,  ^  The  family  of  Dubidir,  otherwise 

now  the  barony  Ballynahiuch,  in  the  Dubhir.    Our   author  refers  to  the 

north-west  of  the  same  county  ;   Con-  O'Dwyers,  chiefs  of  Kilncmanagh,  in  the 

macni  Culi  Toladh,  in  the  south  of  county  of  Tipperary.    This  clan  waa 

the  county  of  Mayo." — O'Donuvan.  of  the  race  of  Erimhon. 

O'Flaherty  mentions  a  Conmacni  of  The  Family  of  Rian,   i.    e.  the 

Magh  Rein  in  Brefny,  in  the  north  O'Maeil-Riains  or  O'Ryans,  chieftains 
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Leinster  into  Munster.  But  it  was  long  after  Eber  and  Erimhon 
had  made  their  partition  of  Ii'ehind,  that  these  tril)cs  removed 
from  their  native  territories  into  other  parts  of  Ireland.  It  i3 
well  known  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  Muredach  Tirech,  that  the 
three  Collas,  with  their  kinsmen,  left  Connacht  in  order  to  make 
conquests,  from  the  tribes  of  Uladh,  from  whom  thcj  then  for- 
cibly wrested  a  large  portion  of  their  territory,  nam  el}",  Modurn,^ 
Ui  Mic  Uais,'^*^  and  Ui  Crimthainn  and  there  many  of  their 
posterity  still  remain ;  such  as  KaghnakV^  Earl  of  Antrim,  de- 
scended from  Colla  Uais  (oosh),  the  Maguires,  Mac  Mahons  and 
O'Hanlons,  with  their  several  branches,  descended  from  Colla  Da 
Crioch.  In  the  days  of  Cor  mac,  son  of  Art,  also,  the  Dtsios,^^  a 
family  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  came  into  Munster,  and  got  lands 
therem.  Again,  in  the  reign  of  Fiacaidh  Muldethan,  king  of 
Munster,  Carbri  Muse,  a  gentleman  of  the  line  of  Erimhon, 
brought  a  poem  to  Fiacaidh,  and  received,  as  a  reward  for  his 
verses,  all  the  land  that  lies  from  Slighe  Dala  {Slee  Daida\  i.  e. 
from  Belach  Mor,  in  Ossory,  to  Cnoc  Ani  Cliach,^°  as  wc  road  in 
the  book  of  Armagh.  From  this  Carbri  Muse  it  is,  that  the  Or- 
monds  have  got  the  name  of  Muscraide°^  {mooscrce).    It  was  not 


of  Uaitline,  now  the  baronies  of 
Owney  Beg,  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
and  O'.vney,  in  that  of  Tipperary. 

^  Modnrn,  now  Cremorne  in  Moua- 
ghan.  A  mountainous  district  in 
Ulidia,  also  received  the  name  of  Mod- 
urn  (properly  Mugdoru)  or  Mourne, 
from  a  tribe  of  the  descendants  of 
Mughdorn  Dubh,  son  of  Colla,  who 
emigrated  thither  in  the  reign  of  Nial 
the  Haughty,  son  of  Aedh,  son  of  Mag- 
'  uus  ^fac  Maghthamhna,  or  Mac  Mahon. 
—  O'l). 

^  Ui  Mic  Uais,  now  Moygish,  in 
West  Meath. 

^  Ui  C  imthainn,  otherwise  called 
Ui  Crcmhthainn  {ee  Creffum).  The 
barony  of  Slane,  in  Meath,  was  thus 
called,  from  the  "  Ui"  or  descendants 
of  Crimthann,  son  of  Fiach,  son  of 
Degaidh  Duirn,  son  of  Rocadh,  son  of 
Colla  Da  Crioch. 

Raghnald,  otherwise  Reginald 
Mac  Donald.  According  to  Irish  his- 
tory the  Mac  Donalds  of  Scotland,  from 
whom  the  Mac  Donalds  of  Antrim  are 
sprung,  are  the  descendants  of  Colla 
Uais. 

Desies,  i.  e.  the  O'Faelans  and  0'- 
Brics,  of  the  territory  now  called  the 


county  of  Waterf  )rd,  which  was  styled 
Desi  Mumhan  {Daishi  Moon),  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Desics  in  Mea^h, 
now  called  Deece. 

^  Cnoc  Ani  Cliach,  now  Knockany 
in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

^'  Miiscraide.  There  were  six  districts 
called  by  this  name,  which  have  been  an- 
glicised Muskery.  1.  Muscraide  Mitani, 
or  Muscraide  Ui  Floinn,  i.  e.  the 
Muskery  of  O'Flinn,  now  Musgrylyn, 
which  comprises  15  parishes  in  the 
north-west  of  the  county  of  Cork.  2. 
Muscraide  Luachra  (Looghrd)  the 
ancient  name  of  the  district,  in  which 
the  Blackwater  of  Munster  has  its 
source.  3.  Muscraide  Tri  Maighe,  i.  e. 
of  the  three  plains,  in  the  present 
barony  of  Barrymore,  co.  Cork,  the 
territory  of  O'Donegan.  4  and  5. 
Muscraide  Breoghain  and  Muscraide 
Ui  Chuirc  (i.  e.  O'Quirk's),  now  the 
barony  of  Clanwilliam  in  the  south- 
west of  the  county  of  Tipperary. 
6.  Muscraide  Thiri  {Heerie),  now  the 
baronies  of  L^pper  and  Lower  Ormond, 
in  the  county  last  named.  The  termi- 
nation "  raide"  or  "  raidhe"  (ree)  in 
this  and  similarly  formed  names,  is  pat- 
ronymic. The  attempt  of  Dr.  O'Brien 
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long  after  this  that  some  of  the  progeny  of  Eber,  namely,  the 
descendants  of  Cormac  Galeng,  came  into  Connaught,  and  from 
them  sprung  the  Galenga^  and  the  Luighni^^  {Looiiie),  of  whom 
are  the  O'liaras  and  O'Garas  of  the  Northern  Half  And  so  it 
was  with  every  other  person  and  kiJielj  or  kindred,  that  migrated 
from  their  native  territories  into  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  not 
by  reason  of  the  partition  made  between  Eber  and  Erimhon.  I 
am,  consequently,  of  opinion,  that  the  last-cited  account  of  that 
partition  is  the  correct  one ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that 
Erimhon  would  have  built  his  first  royal  raih  in  the  part  that 
had  fallen  to  Eber's  lot,  namely,  that  of  Kath  Bethaigh,  in  Arge- 
dros.  I  then  deem  that  he  built  it  in  his  own  portion,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  territory  of  Leinster  belonged  to  him,  as  the 
latter  tradition  tells  us. 

There  came  also  to  Ireland,  amongst  the  followers  of  the  sons 
of  Miledh,  a  learned  bard-sage  or  "  file"  {filleh)  named  Kir,  son 
of  Kis,  and  likewise  a  harper  of  harmonic  tunes,  whose  name 
was  Onaei  {onee)]  and  Eber  said,  that  these  should  dwell  with 
himself,  while  Erimhon  insisted  that  they  should  abide  with  him  ; 
but  they  at  last  arranged  the  disputed  point  by  casting  lots ; 
whereupon,  the  musician  fell  to  the  lot  of  Eber,  and  the  bard  to 
that  of  Erimhon.  In  commemoration  of  this  contest,  the  follow- 
ing verses  are  found  in  the  Psalter  of  Cashel : 

"  Lots  then  they  fairly  cast 
For  these  two  men  of  wondrous  science  ; 
The  southern  chief  thus  got 
The  harper  skilled  in  harmony. 

**  To  the  northern  chieftain  fell 
The  bard  of  the  mighty  song  ; 
Hence  comes  our  peerless  sway 
In  the  bardic  lay  and  melodious  tune. 

"  Sweet-stringed  tunes,  rhymes  smoothly  flowing, 
In  the  north  and  the  south  of  Eri, 
Shall  reign  for  aye,  till  the  day  of  doom, 
As  the  bards  have  sung  in  the  Senchas." 

to  derive  the  name  from  "  Mus,"  -pleas-  great  Galeuga.    In  West  Meath,  near 

an?,and  "Crioch,"  a  (Z/.9f/7'cf,  is  visionary,  the   Liffey,   lay  llie   Galenga  Bega 

— See  Dr.  0' Donovan's  Ltabhar  na  g-  {begga),ov  Lesser  Galenga,  whose  chiefs 

Ceart.  took  the  name  of  O'h-Aengusa,  now 

*^  Galenga.    The  Galenga  of  Con-  Henessy.      Both    of  the  Meathian 

naught, which  is  now  called  the  barony  of  Galenga  were   dispossessed    by  Sir 

Gallen,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  with  Hugh  de  Lacy,  shortly  after  the  Eng- 

the  exception  of  Coolcarney,  was  the  lishmxusion.— See  0'Donova7i's  Leabhar 

territory  of  O'Gara  or  O'Gadlira.  Mor-  na  g-Ceart,  p.  148. 

gallion  in  Meath,  the  territory  of  0'-  ^  Luigni.     The  territory  of  the 

Leochain  or  Loughan,  sometimes  bar-  O'h-Adhras,  or  O'Haras,  is  the  present 

barized  to     Duck,"  was  also  called  barony  of  Leyny,  in  the  county  of 

from  this  race.    Its  present  name  is  a  Sligo.    This  district  was  also  com* 

corruption  of  Gallenga  Mora,  1.  e.  the  prised  under  the  name  Galenga. 

14 
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With  the  sons  of  Miledh,  there  had  come  over  likewise  four 
and-twenty  servile  laborers,  who,  soon  after  their  arrival,  cleared 
twentj-four  plains  of  wood,  and  these  plains  were  named  after 
themselves.  Here  follow  their  names:  Aidni,  Ai,  Asal,  Modi, 
Morba,  Midi,  Cuib,  Cliu,  Kera,  Koir,  Slan,  Leghi,  Lifi,  Lini,  Lig- 
hen,  Trea,  Dula,  Adar,  Ariu,  Dosin,  D6la,  Fea,  Femenn  and 
Sera.  And  the  plains  they  had  reclaimed  are  distinctively 
known  by  the  names  of  these  laborers,  down  to  the  present  day. 
Tea,  daughter  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Ith,  who  was  the  wife  of  Erim- 
hon,  caused  an  edifice  to  be  built  for  her  at  Liath-drom  {Leeli- 
c^rom),  which  is  now  called  Temhair  {Tavwir) ;  and  it  is  from 
Tea,  daughter  of  Lugaidh,  that  that  hill  got  the  latter  name,  to 
wit,    Teamhair,"  i.  e.  "  Alur  Tea,"^  (the  edifice  or  wall  of  Tea.) 

Eber  and  Erimhon  had  reigned  conjointly  for  one  year,  when 
a  dispute  arose  between  them  about  the  ownership  of  the  three 
most  excellent  hills  in  Ireland,  namely,  Drom-Clasach,^^  in  the 
territory  of  Mani ;  Drom-Bethaigh,^^  in  Maen-magh,  and  Drom- 
Finghin,^^  in  Munster.    This  dispute  brought  on  a  battle  between 


Mur  Tea.  Such  a  derivation 
would  neither  be  in  accordance  with 
the  genius  of  the  Gaelic  language,  nor 
with  Gaelic  usage,  which  are  both  ad- 
verse to  such  concrete  names.  Temhair 
is  evidently  a  name  older  than  the  Mi- 
lesian colonization,  and,  if  it  be  not 
itself  a  root,  it  is  formed  on  some  such 
root  as  "  Temh"  or  "  Teamh,"  by  the 
simple  addition  of  the  suffix  "  air"  or 
"  ir,"  just  as  Cuingir,"  a  t^am,  is  de- 
rived from  "  Cuing,"  a  yoke,  "  lasair,"  a 
blaze  or  flame,  from  las,"  light  thou. ' 
It  seems  of  the  same  class  with  "  cath- 
air,"  "  lathair,"  "  laidir,"  "  socair,"  and 
a  number  of  similarly  formed  words, 
whose  immediate  roots  are  not  found  in 
Gaelic.  According  to  Dr.  O'Donovan, 
Temhair  was  common  as  a  woman's 
name  in  Ireland,  and  it  was  applied  to 
more  hills  than  Temhair  in  Meath,  as 
Temhair  Luachra  {Taovir  Looghra)  in 
Kerry,  and  Temhair  Bhrogha  Niadh 
( Tavvir  Vrow  Neea)  in  Leinster.  He 
tells  us  that  in  Cormac's  Glossary,  it  is 
stated  that  the  temhair"  of  a  house 
means  a  bower,  boudoir  or  balcony, 
and  that  the  "  temhair"  of  a  country 
means  a  hill,  commanding  a  pleasant 
prospect.  This  interpretation  tells  of 
a  root  akin  to  that  of  "  ^eafta,"  a  pros- 
pect or  sight,  which  is  "  ^aw,"  or 
*' deaojiaLf^  to  view,  to  admire,  &c. 


Applied  either  to  a  woman,  hill,  bower 
or  house,  it  would  thus  be  of  the  same 
meaning  with  the  Latin  "  speciosa," 
derived  from  "  specto,"  to  view,  i./^ 
beautiful.  It  is  most  likely  a  Danaan 
name. — If  it  were  compounded  of  the 
words  "Tea"  and  "Mur,"  it  would 
make  "  Teamhuir "  ( Tavooir)  in  the 
genitive  case,  and  not  "  Teamhrach " 
(Tavragh),  like  "lasair,"  gen.  "  las- 
rach"  [lassir  gen.  lasragh),  and  cuingir 
gen.  "  cuingreach"  {cwigir  gen.  cung- 
ragh).  The  rule,  "  Derivata  patrura 
naturam  verba  sequuntur"  applies  to  the 
Gaelic  as  well  as  other  tongues. 

^  Drom-Clasach  is  a  long  ridge,  sit- 
uated in  Ui  Mani,  in  Gal  way,  between 
Lough  Ree  and  the  River  Suck. — O'D. 

^  Drom-Bethach  was  the  name  of  a 
remarkable  ridge  of  hills,  extending 
across  the  plain  of  Maeumagh,  near  the 
town  of  Loughrea,  in  the  county  of 
Galway.— O'D. 

"  Drom-Finghin.  This  name,  pro- 
nounced Drum  Fineen,  i.  e.  Fineen's 
Ridge,  is  still  in  use,  and  applied  to  a 
long  range  of  high  ground  dividing 
Decies-within-Drum  from  Dccies-with- 
out-Drum,  in  the  county  of  Waterford. 
It  extends  from  Castle  Lyons,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  to  Ringoguanagh,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  Dungar- 
van. 
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Eber  and  Erimlion,  which  was  fought  at  Brugli-Bridain,^  m  Ui 
Fail^2^hi,  at  Tochar -between -the -two -plains,  in  the  district  of 
GesilL  Eber  was  vanquished  in  this  battle,  and  ho  was  slain 
himself  therein,  with  three  of  the  chiefs  of  his  people.  The 
names  of  the  latter  were  Surghi,  Sobarki,  and  Gostenn.  A  bard 
gives  us  the  following  account  of  their  contest: 

"  Tall  Eber  and  brave  Erimhon 
Shared  Banba's  realm  without  a  grudge 
For  one  3'ear,  free  from  war  or  spoil, 
Till  fell  ambition  seized  their  wives. 

"  His  wife  told  Eber  of  the  figlits, 
That  if  she  owned  not  the  smooth  hills, 
Of  Clasach,  Bith  and  fair  Finghin, 
She'd  stay  no  night  in  Eri. 

"  Then  Eber  fell,  that  august  man, 
By  Miledh's  son,  bmve  Erirahon, 
In  Gesill's  land  he  got  his  wound. 
At  morn,  upon  Magli-Smerthainn.** 

•  The  bard  Tanaide^  has  also  lefl  us  the  following  verses  upon 
the  same  event : 

"  Sages  of  Banba,  land  of  glory, 

Know  ye  and  can  ye  tell  the  cause, 
Why  that  great  battle  dire  was  driven 
By  Erimhon  o'er  Eber's  might  ? 

*'  I  shall  myself  reveal  the  cause, 
"Whence  sprang  that  fratricidal  war — 
'Twas  for  three  solitary  hights 
That  loveliest  were  in  Eri  found — 

"  Drom-Finghin  and  Drom-Clasach  bright, 
And  Drom-Bethaidh  in  Connacht — 
For  these  three  hills — oh,  tale  of  woe  ! — 
"Was  done  that  deed  of  slaughter." 


*  Brugh-Bndain,  i.  e.  the  Town  of 
Bridain.  The  Four  Masters  call  this 
place  Bri-damh,  i.  e.  the  hill  of  oxen. 
In  the  description  of  this  battle,  it  is 
stated  that  there  were  many  mounds  at 
this  place,  in  which  Eber  and  the  other 
chiefs  slain  in  the  battle  were  interred. 
The  name  of  the  Tochar  or  Causeway 
between  the  two  plains  is  still  preserved 
in  that  of  Ballintogher,  i.  e.  the  Town 
of  the  Causeway,  in  the  parish  and 
barony  of  Geshill,  in  the  King's  County. 
Ui  Falo;hi,  or  Offally,  was  the  territory 
of  0' Conor  Falghi,  descended  from 


Rosa  Falghi,  or  Eosa  of  the  Rings, 
son  of  the  monarch  Cathaeir  Mor. 

=^  The  bard  Tanaide  {Tanee)  O'Mul- 
coury,  or  Mael-Conari.  The  clan  of  the 
O'Mulconries  produced  two  Arch-01- 
lamhs  of  Connaught,  of  this  name,  viz. 
Tanaide  Mor,  Arch-OUamh,  A.D.  1270, 
and  Tanaide,  who  died  Arch-Ollamh  in 
A.D.  1385.  The  Four  Masters  record 
the  death  of  another  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  this  bardic  family,  named  Tana- 
ide, son  of  Maeilin,  in  1446.  The  edi- 
tor cannot  say  which  of  these  bards  is 
here  cited. 
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A.  M.  2787.^  Erim'hon,  having  already  reigned  one  year  in 
copartnership  with  Eber,  now  took  upon  him  the  full  sovereignty 
of  Ireland,  which  he  held  for  fourteen  years  after  his  brother  a 
death.  The  latter  fell  at  Argedros,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties.   Thus  a  bard  tells  us  in  the  following  rann : 

"  For  fourteen  years,  as  I  have  heard, 
King  Erimhon  sole  monarch  reigned, 
After  the  fight  at  Argedros, 
"Where  noble  Eber  slaughtered  fell." 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  the  common  opinion  of  histo- 
rians, and,  as  I  think,  the  true  one,  that  Eber  was  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Gesil],  as  I  have  related  above,  and  not  at  that  of  Ar- 
gedros. 

It  was  in  Erimhon's  time  that  the  following  events  took  place, 
namely :  the  battle  of  Cul-Caichir,'**  a  year  after  the  death  of  Eber, 
and  it  was  there  that  Caicher,  a  chieftain  of  Eber's  people,  was 
killed  by  Amirghin,  son  of  Milcdh.  In  a  year  after  that,  Am- 
irghin  himself  fell  by  the  hand  of  Erimhon,  at  the  battle  of  Bili- 
Tenedh,^  in  Cula  Breagh.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  three 
Brosnachs^^  of  Eli  burst  forth  over  the  land,  and  the  three  Uin- 
senns^  {uinshens)  of  Tir-Olilla.  Three  years  after  this,  Fulman 
and  Mantan,  two  chieftains  of  Eber's  party,  fell  by  Erimhon,  at 
the  battle  of  Bregan,^  in  Fremhain. 

Eight  lakes  burst  over  the  land  in  the  reign  of  Erimhon, 
namely.  Loch  Buadaigh,^  Loch  Bagha,*^  Loch  Eein,^Loch  Finn- 

Erimhon's  reign  commenced,  ac-  cord,  also,  the  springing  forth  of  nine 

cording  to  the  Four  Masters,  in  A.  M.  rivers  called  "  Righe,"  in  Leinster,  dur 

3502.                          J  ing  this  reign. 

Cuil-Caichir,  unknown. — O'D.  Three  Uinsenns.    Tir  Olilla  is  the 

Bili-Tenedh,  ov  Bile  Tc'medh.  [Bil-  barony  of  Tirerrill,  in  the  county  ol 

leh  Tinneh),  is  said  to  be  the  place  now  Sligo  ;  but  there  is  no  river  now  called 

called  Coill  an  Bhile  {Coill  an  villeh),  Uinsenn  ( C7r?s/ton)  therein. — O'D. 

in  English,  Billywood,  m  the  parish  of  Bregan  in  Fremhain.    The  Four 

Moynalty,  barony  of  Lower  Kells,  and  Masters  called  this,  Bregan  in  Femhen. 

county  of  Meath. — O'D.    Hardiraan,  The  latter  is  a  plain  in  the  south-east 

in  his  Irish  Minstrelsy,  gives  some  short  of  Tipperary.    Fremhain,  now  Frewin, 

poetic  pieces  attributed  to  Amirghin,  is  in  West  Meath. — O'D. 

who  was  slain  at  this  place.    Amirghin  *^  Loch  Buadaigh,  i.  e.  the  Lake  of 

was  surnamed  Glun-gel,  i.e.  Fair  Knee,  the  Victor,  not  known. — O'D. 

He  was  slain  in  the  second  year  of  "  Loch  Bagha,  now  Lough  Baah, 

Erimhon's  reign.  near  Castle  Plunket,  in  the  county  of 

^  Three  Brosnachs.    The  Four  Mas-  Roscommon. — O'D. 

ters  say  nine.    There  are  at  present  ^  Loch  Rein.    This  name  is  still  ap* 

but  two  rivers  known  by  this  name  in  plied  to  a  small  lake  in  Magh  Rein,  in 

Eli.    The  others  must  be  tributary  the  county  of  Leitrim. — O'D. 
streams. — O'D.   The  Four  Masters  re- 
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MaigHe,*^  Locli  Greni,^  Locli  Riach,^^  over  the  plain  called  Magh- 
Maein,  Loch  Da-Caech,^^  inLeinster,  and  Loch  Laegh,^  in  Ulster. 
In  the  third  year  after  this,  Un,  En,  and  Etan  were,  slain  hj 
Erimhon,  in  the  battle  of  Comhari,^  in  Meath,  and  their  sepul- 
chral mounds  were  raised  at  the  same  place.  In  the  same  year 
the  three  Sucks^  burst  over  the  land  in  Connaught. 

Some  historians  tell  us  that  it  was  Erimhon  that  divided  Ire-r 
land  into  five  "fifths,"  or  provinces,  amongst  some  of  his  chief- 
tains, after  the  death  of  his  brother  Eber.  First,  he  gave  the 
"fifth"  or  province  of  Leinster,  to  Crimthann  Sciathbt'l,  a  noble- 
man descended  from  the  Fer-bolgs.  The  province  of  Munster  he 
gave  to  the  four  sons  of  Eber,namcly,  Er,  Orba,  Ferann,  and  Fergna. 
He  gave  the  province  of  Connacht  to  Un,  son  of  Ughi,  and  to 
Etan,  two  chiefs  who  had  followed  him  from  S])ain.  In  like 
manner  he  left  the  province  of  Ulster  to  Eber,  the  son  of  his 
brother  Ir. 


The  CnUhmgh  or  Picts. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Erimhon,  also,  that  the  Cruthnigh,'*  that 
is,  the  Picti,  a  host  that  had  emigrated  from  Thrace,  came  to 
Ireland  ;  and,  according  to  Cormac  Mac  Culinan,  in  his  Psalter, 
the  cause  of  their  leaving  Thrace,  was  because  Policornus,  the 
king  of  Thrace,^^  sought  to  violate  a  beautiful  marriageable  dam- 
sel, who  was  the  daughter  of  Gud,  the  head  chieftain  of  the 
Picts,  while  her  nation  were  at  free  quarters  in  his  country. 
When  Gud  and  his  Cruthnigh  perceived  that  the  king  had  an 
intention  to  violate  the  damsel,  they  slew  him  and  then  left  the 


*^  Loch  F inn-Mai ghe  is  now  called 
Loch  Fenvoy  and  Garadice  Lou^li.  It 
is  situated  on  the  barony  of  Carrigallen, 
and  county  of  Leitrim. — O'D. 

Loch  Greni.  The  Lake  of  Grian 
(a  woman's  name),  now  Loch  Graney, 
in  the  north  of  the  county  of  Clare. — 
O'D. 

Loch  Riach,  now  Lough  Keagh, 
near  the  town  of  Loughrea,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Galway. 

Loch  Da-Caech,  an  old  name  of 
Waterford  Harbor.— O'D. 

"  Loch  Laegh,  now  called  Belfast 
Lough. 

"  Comhari,  called  Comhrairi  in  the 
Four  Masters,  is  now  called  Kilcome- 
ragh.  It  lies  near  the  hill  of  Uisnech, 
in  the  barony  of  Moycashel,  in  West 
Meath. 


"  The  three  Sucks  arc  the  rivers  still 
called  the  Suck  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Sheflfm  and  the  River  of  Clonbrock,  in 
the  county  of  Galway. 

^  Cruithnigh.  Many  etymologies 
have  been  given  for  this  name.  To  the 
editor  it  seems  to  be  a  dialectic  varia- 
tion of  "  Brethnaigh,"  i.  e.  Britons. 
The  Gaels  often  use  the  letter  "  c,"  or 
*'g,"  where  the  Britons  use  "p,"  or 
"  b."  Thus  the  Gaels  say  "cenn"  (kenn), 
for  the  British  "pen,"  a  head,  and 
"mac"  for  the  British  "map"  or 
"mab,"'  a  son. 

Thrace.  It  were  well  that  our 
author  gave  the  Celtic  name  of  the 
country,  which  he  calls  Thracia  or 
Thrace.  The  modern  name  "  France  " 
is  used  a  little  further  on  for  "  Gallia," 
by  a  gross  anachronism. 
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country.  They  tlien  passed  fi^om  land  to  land,  until  they  reached 
France,  and  there  they  got  military  quarters  and  lands  from  the 
king  of  France,  upon  which  they  built  the  city,  which  is  called 
Pictavium,  from  the  name  of  their  nation,  that  is,  from  the  PictS 
or  Cruthnigh,  who  founded  it.  But,  as  soon  as  the  king  of  France 
heard  the  fame  of  the  damsel's  beauty,  he  resolved  to  make  her 
his  mistress.  When  Gud  was  told  of  this,  he  fled,  with  all  his 
people,  and  set  out,  with  his  daughter,  for  Ireland ;  but,  while 
they  were  at  sea,  the  damsel  died,  and  they  then  got  into  port  at 
Inber  Slangi.  Bede  agrees  with  this  account  of  their  migration, 
but  he  says  that  it  was  in  the  north  of  Ireland  that  they  landed. 
It  is  thus  that  he  expresses  himself  in  the  first  book  of  his  His- 
tory of  the  Saxon  Church:  "It  is  said  that  the  Pictish  race 
chanced  to  come  to  Ireland,  in  a  few  long  gallics,  over  the  ocean, 
driven  by  the  winds  outside  all  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  they  landed  upon  its  northern  coast,  and  finding  the  Scotic 
nation  settled  there  before  them,  they  asl^ed  for  a  settlement  for 
themselves,  likewise ;  but  they  did  not  obtain  it."^  However,  it 
w^as  not  in  the  north  of  Ireland  that  they  landed,  but  at  the  end 
of  Inber  Slangi,  and  in  the  Harbor  of  Wexford,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned.   Here  they  were  met  by  Crimthann  Sciathbul,^^  who  was 

Contigit  gentem  Pictorum  de  Scy-  sovereignty  of  Ireland  with  Erimhon, 
thia,  ut  perhibent,  lougis  navibus  non 
multis  oceanum  ingressam,  circuma- 
gente  flatu  ventorum  fines  omnes  Bri- 
tannioe  Hiberniara  pervenisse,  ejusque 
Septentrionales  oras  intrasse  atque  in- 
veuta  ibi  gente  Scotorum,  sibi  quoque 
in  partibus  illis  petiisse  locum,  nec  im- 
petrasse  potuisse. 

Crimthann  Sciathhel.  By  thus 
finding  this  Firbolgic  chief  ruler  of  one 
of  the  richest  parts  of  Ireland,  and  in 
close  alliance  with  the  king  of  the 
Gaels,  but  a  few  years  after  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland,  we  may  infer  that  the 
former  nation  was  still  powerful  in  the 


if  he  were  not  its  real  king,  and  Erim- 
hon and  Eber  leaders  of  his  foreign 
auxiliaries.  Crimthanu's  race  has  per- 
ished, as  well  as  that  of  the  Danaans, 
and  no  record  remains  of  cither  but 
what  it  has  pleased  their  conquerors  to 
hand  down.  The  Danaans,  though 
driven  from  Tara  and  Meath  by  the 
battle  of  Talti,  must  have  still  main- 
tained their  sway  at  Ailcch  Neid,  near 
Derry,  as  we  may  infer  from  some  dim 
glimpses  we  shall  again  get  of  them  in 
that  quarter  of  Ireland.  Neither  were 
those  more  early  colonists,  the  Fomo- 
rians,  yet  extinguished.  They  shall 
country.  In  fact,  one  might  judge  that   again  appear  in  our  history.  Ireland 


the  Gaels  then,  and  for  ages  after, 
maintained  their  pre-eminence,  as  the 
Norman  knights  did  in  more  recent 
times,  by  setting  one  portion  of  the  na- 
tion against  the  other.  More  than 
1000  years  after  this  time,  we  shall  find 
the  Gaels  still  a  minority  of  the  nation, 
when,  during  what  is  called  the  Atta- 
cottic  war,  they  were  all  but  exter- 
minated by  the  subject  races,  combined 
for  a  moment  under  Carbri  Cat-Kenn. 
The  Belgian,  Crimthann  Sciathbel,  at 
this  time  very  probably  divided  the 


must  then  have  been  at  this  time  in- 
habited by  various  tribes  of  distinct 
origins.  The  Iberian  who  had  come 
slowly  by  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of 
Africa  and  by  Spain,  leaving  many 
colonies  on  his  way,  has  met  on  the  ex- 
treme verge  of  the  old  world  the  Neme- 
dian  and  Belgian,  or  Fer-bolg,  whom 
we  have  traced  thither  by  another  route, 
from  nearly  the  same  eastern  home. 
Neither  can  go  farther,  and  one  must 
of  necessity  exterminate  the  other. 
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tlie  ruler  of  Lcinster,  imder  Erimlion,  at  that  time,  and  he  formed 
an  alliance  with  them.  The  chieftains  of  their  fleet  were  Gud 
and  his  son  Cathluan^  {Cahlooari).  And  the  motive  that  induced 
Crirnthann  to  form  an  alliance  with  them,  was  because  certain 
chiefs  of  the  British  nation,  who  were  called  the  "  Tuatha  Fidga,"^ 
were  then  extending  their  sway  over  the  Fotharts,^  on  both  sides 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Slangi.  These  were  a  people  of  whom 
each  man  carried  poisoned  weapons,  so  that  whatever  wound 
they  inflicted,  whether  large  or  small,  no  remedy  could  avail  the 
wounded  man,  or  save  him  from  death.  Crimthann  had  heard 
that  there  was  a  learned  Druid  amongst  the  Cruthneans,  who  was 
named  Trosdan,  that  could  give  him  and  his  people  a  remedy 
against  the  poison  which  the  Tuatha  Fidga  bore  upon  their  weap- 
ons ;  and  he  asked  Trosdan  what  remedy  he  should  have  re- 
course to  against  the  poisoned  weapons  of  those  people  we  have 
named.  ''Get  milked,"  said  Trosdan,  "one  hundred  and  fifty 
white  and  hornless  cows,  and  let  their  milk  be  thrown  into  a  pit 
in  the  midst  of  the  field  where  you  have  been  wont  to  fight 
these  people,  and  then  challenge  them  to  meet  you  in  battle  upon 
that  same  ground ;  and  let  every  man  of  your  ])eople  that  shall  re- 
ceive a  wound,  bathe  himself  in  the  pit,  and  he  shall  be  healed 
from  his  poisoned  wound."  Crimthann  then  did  as  the  Druid 
had  told  him,  and  he  challenged  the  Tuatha  Fidga  to  meet  him  in 
battle  at  Ard-lemnacta  {Aivrd-ltiimaghta\  and  there  he  routed 
them  with  dreadful  slaughter.  From  this  fact  it  has  come,  that 
that  hill  has  been  called  the  battle  of  "Ard-lemnacta,"  (i.  e. 
New-Milk-IIeight,)  ever  since,  as  the  bard  has  recorded  in  the  fol- 
lowing lay : 


Cathluan:  Caledonia,  the  old  La- 
tin name  of  Scotland,  is  derived  by 
Bome  antiquaries  from  this  chiefs  name. 

Tuatha  Fidga,  otherwise  Tuatha 
Fiodhgha  (Took a  Fee ya).  These  words 
might  be  translated  "  savage  tribes," 
i.  e.  "  Tuatha  "  tribes,  and  "  Fiodhga  " 
or  "  Fidga."  ivild  or  savage — an  adjec- 
tive formed  from  "  Fiodh  "  or  "  Fidh  " 
{Feeh) — a  wood.  So  the  Latins  formed 
*'  Silvestris,"  (whence  comes  the  Eng- 
lish word  "  savage,"  through  the  old 
French  "  salvage,")  from  "  sylva,"  a 
wood. 

^  ^2  Fotharts.  From  the  description 
given  above,  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Shelmalier 
in  Wexford,  were  the  districts  where 
the  Tuatha  Fidga  were  settling.  The 
ancient  Fotharta  (Foharta)  were,  how- 


ever, of  much  wider  extent.  There  was 
the  Fothart  Arbrcch,  in  the  north-cast' 
of  the  Kings  county ;  the  Fothart 
Oirthir  Lifi,  in  Wicklow;  Fothart 
Osnaidech,  or  Fotharta  Fea,  in  Car- 
low,  now  the  barony  of  Forth  in  that 
county ;  and  Fothart  an  Chairn,  in 
Wexford.  They  received  their  name, 
according  to  Irish  tradition,  from 
Eocaidh  Finn  Fothart,  the  brother  of 
Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles.  O'Xolan 
was  chief  of  the  Fotharts  of  Carlow, 
O'Lorcan  or  Larkin  of  the  Fotharts  of 
Wexford,  which  position  they  main- 
tained until  the  Eng;lish  invasion.  The 
other  Fotharts  were  early  extinguished. 
The  name  is  prematurely  applied  here,  if 
it  be  derived  from  the  brother  of  Conn, 
but  that  chief  may  just  as  likely  have 
received  his  surname  from  the  district. 
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"  Ard-lemnact,  in  yon  southern  land, 
Each  learned  sage  must  learn  the  cause, 
Why  that  "height  received  the  name 
Now  borne  by  it,  since  Orimthann  reigned. 

"  Crimthann  Sciathbel  caused  that  name, 
That  he  might  save  his  warriors  true, 
And  heal  them  from  tlie  baleful  wounds 
Of  their  most  fierce  and  savag-e  foes. 

"  Six  Cruthneans,  whom  God  had  sent, 
Had  come  to  him  from  Tliracia's  land, 
Solen,  Uipra,  Nectan  the  famed, 
Aengus,  Lethan  and  Throsdau  sage. 

*'  To  these  God  granted,  by  their  lore, 
To  heal  the  tortured  warriors'  wounds, 
And  save  them  from  the  poisonous  pangs 
Of  the  rude  giants'  weapons  fell. 

•*  A  cure  the  Cruthnean  found  for  them. 
That  Druid  wise,  as  well  he  might. 
Thrice  fifty  hornless  snow-white  cows 
Were  milked  together  in  one  pit. 

*'  And  then  they  joined  in  desperate  fight. 
Close  by  the  pit  that  held  the  milk  ; 
And  there,  in  battle  brave  went  down, 
Those  monster  pests  of  Banba's  height." 

But  afler  this,  tlie  Picts,  with  Gud  and  his  son  Cathluan  at 
their  head,  proposed  to  themselves  to  make  a  conquest  of  Lein- 
ster.  But,  when  Erimhon  heard  thereof,  he  mustered  a  numerous 
host,  and  came  against  them.  Upon  this,  as  thej  saw  that  they  were 
not  strong  enough  to  meet  him  in  battle,  the  Cruthneans  made  a 
peace  and  a  friendly  league  with  him.  Erimhon  then  told  them, 
that  there  lay  another  country  to  the  north-east  of  Eri,  and  he 
counseled  them  to  go  and  dwell  therein.  The  Cruthneans  then 
requested  of  Erimhon  to  give  them  some  marriageable  women 
from  amongst  the  widows  of  those  warriors,  who  had  been  killed 
in  the  expedition  from  Spain.  Thus  Bede  mforms  us  in  the  first 
book  of  his  History  of  the  Saxon  Church.  And  they  gave  the 
Sun  and  Moon  as  their  sureties,  that  the  kingly  power  in  Cruthen- 
tuath^  {Crulien-tooali)^  which  is  now  called  Alba,  should  be  held  by 
the  right  of  the  female,  rather  than  by  that  of  the  male  progeny, 
unto  the  end  of  life.  Upon  this  condition  Erimhon  gave  them 
three  women,  to  wit,  the  wife  of  Bres,  the  wife  of  Buas,  and  the 
wife  of  Buadni.  Cathluan,  who  was  now  their  head  chieftain, 
took  one  of  these  for  his  own  wife.  They  then  set  sail  for  Cru- 
then-tuath  (i.  e.  Pict-land),  and  Cathluan  conquered  the  sovereign 


Cruthen-ttuith,  i.  e.  Pict-land. 
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power  in  tliat  country,  and  lie  became  the  first  king  of  Alba  of 
the  Cruthnean  race,  as  we  read  in  that  duan  contained  in  the 
Psalter  of  Cashel,  which  begins  thus :  "  Hearken,  ye  sages  of  all 
Alba."    It  makes  the  following  mention  of  the  present  subject: 

"  The  conquering  Crutlmigh  seized  that  land, 
When  driven  thither  from  Ereun-magh  f* 
And  ten  and  sixty  far-famed  kings 
Of  these  did  reign  o'er  Cruthen-clar." 

"Of  these,  Cathluan  was  the  first — 
(I  now  but  briefly  name  their  story,) 
The  last  king  of  that  race,  who  reigned, 
Was  the  hardy  hero  Constantin." 

However,  the  druid  Trosdan,  and  the  five  other  Cruthnean 
sages  mentioned  in  the  lay  first  quoted,  remained  in  Ireland 
after  Cathluan,  and  they  there  received  lands,  in  the  plain  of 
Brcagh  (Bred),  in  Meath,  from  Erimhon. 

In  the  fourteenth  year  after  the  death  of  Eber,  Erimhon  died, 
at  Argcdros,  on  the  bank  of  the  Feoir  or  Nore  ;  and  it  was  there, 
also,  that  he  was  buried.  In  the  same  year,  the  river,  which  is 
called  the  Ethni^  {Ennie),  burst  forth  over  the  land,  in  Ui  Neill,^' 
and  the  river  called  Fregobal®  (Freoiul)  burst  over  the  land,  be- 
tween Dal  Araide  and  Dal  Eiada. 


ARD-RIGHA. 

A.  M.^  2752.  The  three  sons  of  Erimhon  succeeded  their 
father  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  held  it  for  three  years. 
Muimni,  Luigni,  and  Laigni,  were  their  names  ;  and  they  reigned 
conjointly  until  the  death  of  Muimni,  upon  Magh-Cruachan™ 

^  Erenn-Magh,  i.  e.  the  Irish  Plain  falls  into  Lough  Eee,  south-west  of 

or  Field.    The  termination  magus,  so  Ballymahon,  in  West  ^[eath. 
frequent  in  old  Gallic  names,  as  in  "  Ho-      "  Ui  Neill,  i.  e.  the  land  of  the  Ui 

tomagus,"  Rouen,  as  if  Roth  or  Ruadh-  Neill,  or  descendants  of  Niall  of  the 

mhagh,  seems  formed  from  the  Gaelic  Nine  Plostages,  of  whom  the  O'Neills 

"magh,"  i.e.  a;??am.  Erenn-magh  might  of  Tyrone  were  but  a  sept, 
be  Latinized,  Erinomagus.    In  forming         Fregobal,  now  the  Ravel  Water 

compound  and  derivative  words,  the  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  which  flows 

Celts  silenced  or  aspirated  one  of  the  out  of  the  small  lake  called  Agana- 

meeting  consonants,  in  order  to  avoid  munican,  in  the  parish  of  Dunaghy, 

that  harsh  grating  of  discordant  ele-  flowing  through  Glenravel,  until  it 

mentary  sounds,  that  is  so  frequent  in  joins  the  Dungonell  river.  Dal- Araide 

northern  tongues.  The  Latins  and  Greeks  extended  from  Newry  to  this  river; 

either  threw  in  a  vowel  between  them  Dal-Riada  comprised  the  remainder  of 

for  a  like  purpose,  or  dropped  a  final  "s."  Antrim. — O'D. 

"  Crutken-Clar,  i.  e.  the  Cruthnean         ^_  ^  3511.— Four  Masters. 
Plain.    Clar  meojia  a.  board,  table,  or      '<>  3iag/i-CrMttcAan  is,  possibly,  in  the 

p/am.  county  of  Roscommon.  Ard  Ladrann  is 

Eithm,  now  the  River  Inny,  which  supposed  to  be  Ardamine,  in  Wexford. 
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(Mby-CrooJian),  and  until  Lnigni  and  Laigni  were  slain  by  llio 
sons  of  Eber,  in  the  battle  of  Ard-Ladrann. 


ER,  ORBA,  FERANN  AND  FERGNA,  ARD-RIGHA. 

A.  MJ^  2755.  Er,  Orba,  Ferann  and  Fergna,  the  fonr  sons  of 
Eber,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  one  single  year,'^  at  the 
end  of  which  they  were  slain  by  Irial  the  Prophet, ''"^^  in  revenge 
for  the  death  of  his  two  brothers. 

IRIAL  THE  PROPHET,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  2756.  Irial  the  Prophet,  son  of  Erimhon,  then  held 
the  sovereignty  for  ten  years ;  for  his  three  elder  brothers  had 
left  no  offspring  after  them.  Besides  this,  Irial,  upon  coming 
to  the  throne,  gained  glory  and  supremacy  by  having  slain  the 
four  sons  of  Eber — Er,  Orba,  Ferann  and  Fergna,  in  vengeance 
for  his  two  brothers,  whom  those  kings  had  slain.  Sixteen 
plains  were  cleared  of  wood  in  the  reign  of  Iriall,  namely  :  Magh- 
Rechet,inLeix;^*  Magh-n-Eli,'^inLeinster ;  Magh-Comair  Magh- 
Seli,  in  Ui  Neill ;  Magh-Sanais,  in  Connaught ;  Magh  n-Inis,  in 
Ulster;  Magh-Lungi  and  Magh-Mide,  in  Kianacta;  Magh  Tect, 
in  Ui  Mac  Uais ;  Magh-Fernmaighe,  in  Oirghialla ;  Magh-Fo- 
thain,  in  the  western  districts ;  Magh-Coba,  in  Ibh-Echach ; 
Magh-Cama,  in  Ui  Neill ;  Magh-Culi-Feda ;  Magh-Kiada  ;  Magh- 
Dairbrech,  in  the  Fotharts  of  Dairbrech.  in  Leinster.  Irial  the 
Prophet,  son  of  Erimhon,  erected  seven  royal  raths,'^  likewise^  in 

A.  M.  3519. — Four  Masters.  also  in  Meath.  Magh-Sanais,  unknown. 

"  One  single  year.    The  Four  Mas-  Magh-n-Inis,  the   barony  of  Lecale, 

ters  say  that  these  princes  rei.srned  county  of    Down.  Magh-Lungi  -and 

but  half  a  year,  A.  M.  3519. — Four  Magh-Mide,  in  Kianacta,  that  is,  in 

Masters.  the  north-west  of  Londonderry.  The 

"  Irial  the  Prophet,  in  Irish,  Irial  Four  Masters  call  the  former  Magh- 

Faidh  [Fauih).    "  Faidh,"  is  synony-  Lughna.  Magh-Tect,'m  Ui  Mic  Uais, 

mous  with  "  Vates."  or  Moygoosh,  unknown.  3Iagh-Fern- 

'*  Magh'Rechet,  in  Leix.    This  plain  maighe,  now  the  barony  of  Farney  in 

lay  in  the  present  barony  of  Portua-  the  county    of   Monaghan.  Magh- 

hinch,  adjoining  the  Great  Heath,  near  Fothain,  in  Orior,  co.  Armagh,  Magh' 

Maryborough.    It  is  now "  called  the  Coha,  in  Iveagh,  co.  Down.  Magh- 

Manor  of  Morett. — O'D.  Cuma,  unknown.     Magh-CuH  Feda, 

"  Magh-n-Eli,  in  Leinster,  now  Moy-  probably  in  the  district  round  Lough 

elly,  a  townlaud  in  the  parish  of  Kil-  Fea,  in  Farney.     Magh-Riada,  was 

managhan,  barony  of  Kilcoursy  and  situated  in  the  Kings  co.  Magh-Bar- 

Kings  county.     It  was  famous  as  the  hrech,  i.  e.  the  plain  of  the  Oaks,  lay 

residence  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhail,  in  the  near  the  Hill  of  Oroghan,  in  the  same 

3d  centur5^  county. — O'D. 

'«  M'tgh-Comair,  probably  the  plain      "  Seven  royal  roths.     1.  Rath  Kim- 

round  Cummar  near  Clonard  in  Meath.  haeith,  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  forts 

Magh-Seli,  i.  e.  the  Plain  of  the  Sele,  at  Eman  Maeha.    There  was  another 
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Ireland,  during  his  reign,  namely :  Rath  Kimbaeith,  at  Eman, 
Rath  Crocni,  on  Magh-Inis ;  Rath  Bachall,  in  the  Latharna ;  Rath 
Conkeda,  in  Semni ;  Rath  Mothaigh,  in  Degh-Carbad ;  Rath 
Buirech,  in  Slecta  ;  Rath  Locait,  in  Glascarn.  The  year  after,  the 
three  rivers  called  the  tliree  Finns/®  burst  over  tlie  land  in  Ulster. 
The  year  following,  Irial  gained  four  battles.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  battle  of  Ard-Inmaith,'''  in  Tebtha  (Teffa),  in  which  Stir ni, 
son  of  Dubh,  was  slain;  the  second  was  the  battle  of  Tcnn-Magh, 
which  Irial  fought  against  the  Fomaraigh,  and  in  it  fell  the  Fo- 
morian  king,  whose  name  was  Ectghi  Eckenn  ;^  the  third  was 
the  battle  of  Loch-Magh,®^  in  which  fell  Lugh-Roth,  son  of  Mogh- 
Febis  the  fourth  battle  was  that  of  Cul-Marta,^  where  the  four 
sons  of  Eber  were  vanquished.  It  was  in  remembrance  of  these 
acts,  that  the  duan,  which  begins  with  the  following  verse,  \va3 
composed : 

"  Irial,  youngest  son  of  the  king 
Of  the  land  of  Fodhi,  queen  of  ringlets, 
Reigned  at  Sliabh  Mis,  reigned  at  Macha," 
A  victor  in  four  hard-won  fights." 

In  two  years  afterwards,  Irial  died  at  Magh-Muaide,^  and  was 
buried  at  that  same  place. 


A.  M.  2766.«s  Ethrial,  son  of  Irial  the  Prophet,  son  of  Er- 
imhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  twenty  years.    In  his 

fort  of  the  name  near  Island  Magee,  Horse-Chief,  or  the  Horse-headed.  Eo 

CO.  Armagh.  2.  Rath  Crocni,  unknown,  caidh, seems  derived  from  "Ech,"  a  horse, 

3.  Rath  Bachall,  otherwise  Baeain,  in  and  if  so,  it  corresponds  closely  with 

Larne,  co.  Armagh.    Rath  Con-keda,  the  name  Equitius. 

perhaps  in  Island  Magee,  which  was  Lochmagh,    probably  Loughma, 

formerly    called    Rinn    Semni.     5.  near  Thurles^  co.  Tipperary. — O'l). 

J?a^/i  3/o?/iazg/i,  now  Ryemohy,  barony  ^'^  Mogh-Febis,  otherwise.  Mofemis, 

of  Raphoe,  and  county  of  Donegal.    6.  a  chief  of  the  Fer-Bolgs. — O'D. 

Rath  Buirech,  otherwise  Rath  Biiirg,  Cu/ il/a?7a,  not  known.    The  Four 

unknown.   (Slecta  is  called  Slectmagh  Masters  set  down  this  battle  as  having 

by  the  Four  Masters.)    ^.  Rath  Locait,  been  fought  in  the  first  year  of  his 

unknown. — O'D.  reign.    Keating  has  set  it  last,  through 

"  Three  Finns.    The  Finn,  flowing  carelessness, 

through  Raphoe,  co.  Donegal,  was  one  ^*  Reigned  at  Sliabh  Mis  reigned  at 

of  these,  the  others  were,  perhaps,  its  Macha,  i.  e.  ruled  the  whole  of  Ireland, 

tributaries.  from  north  to  south. 

Ard  Inmaith,  otherwise  Ard  In-  «5  Magh  Muaide,  perhaps  the  plain 

maeith.  The  Four  Masters  call  the  chief  of  the  River  Moy,  flowing  between 

slain  in  this  battle  "  of  Fomhor,"  i.  e.  Mayo  and  Sligo,  but  the  name  was  also 

of  the  Fomorian  nation.    The  name  applied  to  a  plain  near  Knockmoy,  six 

Ard  Inmaith,  as  well  as  the  following  miles  south-east  of  Tuam,  which  ia 

one  Tenmagh,  is  obsolete. — O'D.  probably  the  place  meant. — O'D. 

Ectghi  Eckenn,  otherwise  Eoch-  «6  a.  D.  3530.— Four  Masters, 
aidh  Eich-cheann,  i.  e.  Eochaidh,  the 
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time,  seven  plains^  were  cleared  of  wood  in  Ireland,  namely. 
Tenn-Magh,  in  Connaught :  Magh-Lighat  and  Magh-Belaigli,  in 
Ui  Turtri ;  Magh-Gesilli,  in  Ui  Falghi ;  Afagli-Octair,  in  Leinster  ; 
Locli-Magli,  in  Connangbt,  and  Magh-Eath,  in  IbL  Ecliach, 
When  this  king  had  spent  twenty  years  as  sovereign  ruler  of 
Ireland,  he  was  slain  by  Conmael,  son  of  Eber,  in  the  battle  of 
Eaeiri,^  in  Leinster. 

CONMAEL,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  2786.^  Conmael,  son  of  EberFinn,  son  of  Miledh  of 
Spain,  reigned  thirty  years.  He  was  the  first  king^  of  the  race 
of  Eber.  This  Conmael  fought  five-and-twenty  battles^^  against 
the  progeny  of  Erimhon.  Here  follow  the  names  of  nine  of 
these  battles :  the  battle  Ucha,  the  battle  of  Cnncha,  the  battle 
of  Eli,  the  battle  of  Sliabh-Betha,  the  battle  of  Gesill,  where 
Palap,  son  of  Erimhon  was  slain,  the  battle  of  Sliabh  Modnrn, 
where  Semroth,  son  of  Inboth,  fell,  the  battle  of  Cleri,  the  battle 
of  Loch  Lein,  in  which  Beirri  fell,  and  the  battle  of  Aenach  Macha, 

"  Seven   Plains.      1.  Tenn-Magh,  who  are  said  to  have  immediately  suc- 

tmknown.    2.  Magh-Licrhat,  otherwise  ceeded  that  conqueror  on  the  Irish 

Lugadh,  unknown.   3.  lilagh-Belaigh ;  throne.    All  the  Ebcriau  clans  trace 

Ui  Turtri,  was  in  Antrim,  but  the  name  their  pedigrees  to  Conmael;  all  the 

of  this  plain  is  now  unknown.  .  4.  il/flg/i-  Erimonian  to    Irial  Faidh,  i.  e.  the 

Gesilli,  was  situate  in  the  barony  of  Prophet,  through    Ethrial,  the  pre- 

Geshill,  Kings  county.  5.  Magh-Octair  ceding  monarch, 
unknown.    6.  iocAmag/i,  is  said  by  the         Five  and  twenty  haWes.  The  names 

Four  Masters  to  be  in  Conalli.    7.  of  these  battles  have  not  been  given 

Magh-Rat/i   called   otherwise   Magh  in  Halliday's  edition.    They  are  found, 

Roth,  a  plain  in  the  county  of  Down,  however,in  two  MSS.  in  the  translator's 

whose  position  is  determined  by  the  vil-  possession  :  viz.    1.  Uc/m,  not  known, 

lage  of  Moira. — O'D.  2.  Cnucha,  famed  in  after  times  for  a 

Raei'  i.    This  place  is  now  called  battle  fought  there  by  Lugaidh  Mac 

Eaeiri  Mor,  in  Iregan,  barony  of  Tin-  Con,  is  probably,  Castleknock,  on  the 

nehiuch,  in  the  Queens  County. — O'D.  river  Liffey.     3.  Eli,  in  the  south 

A.  M.  3550. — Four  Masters.  of  the  Kings  co.  and  north  of  Tip- 

^°  The  first  king.  Conmael,  other-  perary.  4.  Sliabh  Betha,  on  the 
wise  Conmhael  (convaijl),  is  styled  borders  ofMonaghan,  and  Fermanagh, 
the  first  king  of  the  Eberians,  by  the  5.  Gesill,  already  located.  In  it  fell 
northern  antiquarians  of  the  Erimon-  Palap  son  of  Erimhon.  6.  Sliabh  Mod- 
ian  race,  as  they  do  not  allow  the  title  urn,  in  Cremorne,  co.  Down.  7. 
of  Ard-righa,  to  his  brothers  Er,  Orba,  Cleri,  perhaps  Cape  Clear,  co.  Cork, 
Ferann,  and  Fergna,  or  Fergend.  It  or  Clare  Island,  co.  Mayo.  8.  Lock 
is  probable,  indeed,  that  these  names  are  Lein,  now,  Killarney  Lakes.  This  bat- 
apocryphal,  as  before  remarked  of  their  tie  was  fought  against  the  Ernai  and 
four  namesakes,  the  sons  of  Partholan.  Martinei,  Ferbolgic  tribes.  9.  Aenach 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  three  sons  Macha,  i.  e.  the  Fair  of  Macha,  other^ 
of  Erimhon,  Muimhui  [MooiTme),ljVi-  wise  E man  Macha,  near  Ajmagh. 
ighni,  {Looinie),  and  Laighni,  {^Loinie), 
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wiiere  Conmael  Mm  self  was  slain  bj  Eber,  son  of  Tighernmas, 
of  the  race  of  Erimbon.^  And  he  was  buried  on  the  southern 
side  of  Aenach  Macha,  on  the  spot  which  is  called  Fert  Conmaeil 
(i.  e.  Conmael's  grave),  to  this  day.^ 


TIGHERNMAS,  ARD-RIGH, 


A.  M.  2816.S*    Tighernmas,  son  of  Follomhan,^^  son  of  Ethrial, 
son  of  Irial  the  Prophet,  son  of  Erimhon,  held  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  for  fifty  years.    This  Tighernmas  defeated  the  poster-  ' 
ity  of  Eber  in  twenty-seven  battles  ;^  such  as  the  battle  of  Eli, 


The  Four  Masters  tell  us,  that 
the  name  of  another  of  his  battle- 
fields was  Carnmor,  in  which  fell  01- 
lach,who  was  probably  Follach,  father 
of  Tighernmas,  called  Follamhan,  by 
Keating. 

S2  Covmael  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Eber  Finn,  and  had  been  but  a  child 
when  his  father  was  slain.  He  was, 
solemnly  inaugurated  ou  the  Lia  Fail, 
according  to  O'Halloran,  who  also 
quotes  the  following  panegyric  upon 
him,  from  the  Psalter  of  Cashel  :  "  He 
it  was  that  killed  Ethrial,  son  of  Trial 
the  Prophet,  with  his  own  hand,  in  re- 
venge for  his  father's  blood.  He  it  was 
that  fought  forty-Jive  battles  against 
the  children  of  "^Erimhon,  that  slew 
Palap,  the  last  survivor  of  Erimhon's 
sons,  and  that  won  the  name  of  Con- 
mael, or  Prince  of  Chiefs,  because  he 
was  superior  to  all  others  of  his  own 
time."  There  was  much  rivalry  in 
olden  time,  between  the  northern  and 
southern  tribes,  as  to  the  glory  of  the 
kings  of  their  respective  houses,  who 
ruled  Ireland.  Hence  the  discrepancy 
of  our  authorities  as  the  number  of 
this  king's  battles.  We  may,  however, 
conclude  that  he  was  a  real  king  of 
Ireland,  from  the  fact  that  the  anti- 
quaries of  the  Ui  Neill,  whose  interest  it 
was  to  contest  the  right  of  the  Ebcrians 
to  the  Irish  throne,  and  lessen  their  glory, 
have  never  questioned  his  reign.  In 
such  matters,  the  unwilling  testimony 
of  enemies  is  more  reliable  than  the 
artial  memoirs  of  friends.  The  rivalry 
etween  the  northern  and  southern 
antiquarians  continued  long  after  their 
patrons  had  ceased  to  have  a  kingdom 


to  contend  for  ;  it  can  even  be  traced 
in  the  writings  of  antiquarians  of  a 
very  recent  date. 

"  A.  M.  3580.— Four  Masters. 

^5  FoUomhan^  otherwise  Follach. 
Battles.  1.  Eli,  otherwise  EUi  and 
Elni,  a  district  in  Antrim,  between  the 
rivers  Bann  and  Bush.  2.  Magh  Ted, 
unknown.  In  this  battle  fell  liocorb, 
son  of  Gollan.  3.  Lochmagh,  i.  e.  the 
plain  of  the  Lake,  situation  uncertain. 
In  this  fight  fell  Dagarni,  son  of  Goll, 
son  of  Gollan.  (This  and  the  last-named 
chief  were  apparently  either  Fer-Bolg3 
or  Fomorachs.)  4.  Cul-Ard,  lies  m 
Lecale,  co.  Down.  5.  Cul-Fraechn^n 
unknown.  6.  Ath-Gort,  in  Semni,  lay 
somewhere  near  Island  Magee.  7.  Ard 
Niadh,  i.  e.  the  "  Hill  of  the  Hero," 
unknown.  8.  Cam  Fcradaigh,  probably 
Seefin,  barony  of  Coshlea,  in  the  south 
of  the  CO.  Limerick  ;  in  the  battle  fell 
Feradach,  son  of  Rocorb,  son  of  Gollan, 
from  whom  the  Carn  is  called.  9.  Cluain 
Cuas,  i.  e.  the  Field  of  the  Caves,  now 
Cloncoose,  barony  of  Granard,  co. 
Longford.  10.  Congnaid",  in  Tuath 
Ebha  {Tcohaiva),  at  "the  foot  of  Bin- 
bulbin,  barony  of  Carbery,  co.  Sligo. 
11.  Cluain  Muresg,  or  Mursgi,  some- 
where in  Brefni.  12.  Cul-Fabair,  or 
Fobair,  lay  ou  the  east  side  of  Loch 
Corrib,  co.  Gal  way.  13  .  Loch  Lugh- 
dach  [Lough  Loodagh),  i.  e.  Lugaiclh's 
Lake,  now  Corrane  Lough,  in  the 
barony  of  Iveragh,  co.  Kerry.  14. 
Cu  l,  now  Coole,  in  the  parish  of  Rath- 
beagh,  on  the  Nore,  co.  Kilkenny,  15. 
Reabh  unknown.  The  Four  Masters 
give  the  following  battles  as  fought  by 
this  king,  which  are  not  named  in  our 
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the  battle  of  ^fagli-Tect,  the  battle  of  Locli-Magli,  tbe  battle  of 
Cul-ard,  tli3  battle  of  Cail-Fraecliain,  the  battle  of  Ath-gort,  the 
battle  of  Ard-Xiadh,  the  battle  of  Carn-Feradaigh,  the  battle  of 
Cluan  Ciias,  the  battle  of  Congnaide,  the  battle  of  Cluain  Murisg, 
the  battle  of  Ciil-Fabair,  and  seven  battles  at  Loch  Lnghdach, 
the  two  battles  of  Cail  at  Argedros,  the  battle  of  Reabh,  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  descendants  of  Eberwere  slain  by  Tighern- 
mas.  Nine  lakes^^  burst  over  the  land  in  the  time  of  Tighernmas, 
namely :  Loch  Ke,  and  Magh-Sulcair  was  the  name  of  the  plain 
over  which  this  lake  flowed ;  Loch-n-Allinni,  in  Connaught ; 
Loch  n-Iairn;  Loch  n-Uair;  Loch  Saiglenn,  and  Loch-Gabair, 
in  Meath  and  Breagh ;  Loch-Febail,  in  Tir-E6gain  {Teerone),  and 
in  this  lake  was  submerged  Febal,  son  of  Lodan,^^  and  Magh- 
Fuinnside  (J/oy  Fineshee),  was  the  name  of  the  plain  over  wliich 
it  flowed;  Dubh-loch,  in  Ard-Kianacta ;  and  Loch-Dabail  {Loch 
Dowil),  in  Oirghialla.  And  then,  also,  sprang  the  three  blacli  riv- 
ers^ of  Ireland,  namely,  the  Fubna,  the  Callan,  and  the  Torann. 

This  same  Tighernmas  was  the  first  that  discovered  gold  ore 
in  Ireland ;  and  lucadan^''^  was  the  name  of  the  artist  that  refined 
the  gold  for  him.    It  was  in  the  I^otharts,^  east  of  the  Liffey, 


text,  viz.  :  1.  Comar,  not  identified.  2. 
Cnamh-CIioill,  i.  e.  the  Wood  of  Bones, 
in  Connaught,  now  Cuil-Cnamha, 
{Cool  Knaw),  in  the  east  of  Tirerah, 
CO.  Sligo.  There  are  two  places  of 
this  name  in  Munster.  3.  Cul  Feda, 
not  identified.  4.  Eli,  not  identified, 
there  are  many  places  of  the  name.  5. 
Berre.  Two  o'thar  battles  at  Argedros. 
Three  battles  against  the  Fer-Bolgs 
and  two  against  the  Ernai. — O'Dono- 
vans  Four  Masters. 

"  Nine  Lakes.  1.  Loch  Ke,  now 
Lough  Key,  near  Boyle,  co.  Roscom- 
mon. 2.  ioc/i  n-Allinni,  now  Lough 
A-llen,  CO.  Leitrira.  3.  Loch  n-Iairn, 
now  Lough  Iron,  on  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  barony  of  Corkaree,  co. 
West  Meath.  4.  Loch  Uair,  now 
Lough  Owel.  near  Mullingar,  co.  West 
Meath.  5.  Loch  Sa'glenn,  now  Lough 
Sheelin,  on  the  borders  of  Cavan,  Long- 
ford, and  Meath.  6.  Loch  Gabair,  is 
now  dried  up,  but  its  site  is  still  called 
Loch  Gabhair  [Lough  Gowr),  in  Irish, 
and  in  English  Lagore.  7.  Loch 
Fehail,  otherwise  Loch  Febhail,  now 
Loch  Foyle,  on  the  north  coast  of  Ire- 
land. 8.  Dubh-loch,  i.  e.  "  the  Black 
Lake  Ard  Cianacta,  is  now  called 
the  barony  of  Ferard,  co.  Louth.  9. 


Loch  Dabail,  was  the  old  name  of  a 
Lake  near  Armagh. — O'D. 

*  Febal,  son  of  Lodan,  was  one  of  the 
Tuatha-De-Dauanns,  of  whose  expul- 
sion from  Ailech  Xcid  and  the  north 
of  Ulster,  we  have  not  yet  heard.  By 
Tir  Eogain  is  here  meant  Inishowen,  in 
the  north  of  Londonderry. 

^  The  three  black  rivers.  The  Fubna 
is  probably  the  river  now  called  Una, 
in  Tyrone  ;  the  Callan  is  the  River 
Callau,  in  Armagh  ;  the  Torann  is 
unknown,  if  it  be  not  the  River  Touro 
near  Youghal. 

lucakan.  O'Flaherty  styles  this  art- 
ist Jucadan  of  Cualann.  The  Four 
Masters  also  call  him  an  artist  of  the 
men  of  Cualann.  According  to  Dr. 
O'Donovan,  in  his  notes  to  Leabhar  na 
g-Ceart,  Cualann  lay  in  the  north  of  the 
present  county  of  Wicklow,  adjoining 
the  county  of  Dublin,  and  was,  in  latter 
times,  coextensive  with  the  modern 
half  barony  of  Rathdown. 

*  Fotharts.  The  "  Fotharta  Oirter 
Lift"  [Foharta  irhir  Liffy)  were  also  in 
Wicklow.  The  district  last  described 
seems  to  have  formed  part  of  them. 
Gold  is  still  found  in  Wicklow  moun- 
tains. 
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that  it  was  smelted.  It  was  also  in  the  time  of  Tighernmas  that 
cloths  were  first  died  purple  and  bine  and  green,  in  Ireland.  It 
was  in  his  time,  likewise,  that  ornaments,  fringes  and  borders, 
were  first  used  by  the  Irish  upon  their  dresses.^  In  like  manner, 
it  was  he  that  first  established  it  as  a  custom  in  Ireland,  that  there 
should  be  but  one  color^  in  the  dress  of  a  slave,  two  in  that  of  a 
peasant,  three  in  that  of  a  soldier  or  a  young  nobleman,  four  in 
that  of  a  brughaidh  {brooee,  i.  e.  a  keeper  of  a  house  of  public 
hospitality),  five  in  that  of  a  district  chieftain,  and  six  in  that  of 
a  kirig  or  queen,  and  in  that  of  an  Ollamh. 

Tighernmas,  and  three-fourths  of  the  men  of  Eri  with  him, 
died  at  ^lagh-Slect,*  on  the  eve  of  Samhain  (All-Hallows)',  while 
worshipping  Crom  Cruaidh,^  the  Arch  Idol  of  Ireland.  For  it 
was  this  Tighernmas  that  first  began  to  offer  idolatrous  worship 
to  Crom  Cruaidh,  in  Ireland,  about  one  hundred  years  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Gaels,  just  as  Zoroaster^  had  done  in  Greece.  It  is 


'  Dresses.  Mageoghcgan,  in  his 
translation  of  the  Annals  of  Clonmac- 
noise,  says  that  Tiprhernmas  was  the  first 
who  caused  standing  cups  to  be  made, 
that  refined  gold  and  silver,  and  pro- 
cured his  goldsmith  to  make  gold  and 
silver  pins,  to  fasten  men's  and  women's 
garments  about  their  necks,  and  also 
that  he  was  the  first  that  invented  the 
dyeing  of  colored  (i.  e.  particolored) 
cloths  in  Ireland. 

^  Colors.  The  Four  ^Masters  and 
O'Flaherty  ascribe  the  establishment  of 
this  latter  custom  to  the  next  succeed- 
ing monarch,  Eocaidh  Edgothach,  or 
Eadgadach.  O'Hallorau  says  that  the 
latter  king  merely  put  in  force  the  law 
enacted  by  his  predecessor. 

*  3Iagh  Sleet,  otherwise  "  Magh 
Sleacht"  {Moy  Sklaght)  i.  e.  the  Plain 
of  Prostration.  This  plain  lay  in  the 
barony  of  Tullyhaw,  and  county  of 
Cavan.  Orom  Cruach,  the  chief  idol 
of  the  Pagan  Irish,  stood  near  a  river 
called  Gathard,  in  this  plain,  and  St. 
Patrick  erected  a  church  near  it,  called 
I)omhnach-mor  {Bovcnaghniore).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Dinn  Senchas,  this  was 
the  principal  idol  of  all  the  colonies 
that  settled  in  Ireland,  and  they  w^re 
wont  to  offer  it  the  firstlings  of  animals 
and  other  offerings. — &e  0' Donovan's 
Four  Masters. 

'  Crom  Cruaidh,  otherwise  Crom 
Croach  and  Orom  Cruach.  O'Flaherty 


says,  that  this  idol  was  the  prince  of  all 
the  idols  of  Ireland,  and  that  it  had  its 
station,  previous  to  the  subversion  of 
idolatry,  in  Moy  Sleuct,  where  the  Irish 
kings  and  nobility  used  to  adore  it  with 
the  highest  vcneration.and  with  peculiar 
rites  and  sacrifices.  Jocelyn,  in  his  life 
of  St.  Patrick  says,  that  it  was  an  idol 
embossed  with  gold  and  silver,  and  that 
it  had  ranged  on  either  side  of  it,  twelve 
brazen  statues  of  less  distinction.  He 
further  tells  us,  that  when  St.  Patrick 
saw  this  idol  from  a  distance,  standing 
near  the  river  Gathard,  and  threatened 
to  strike  it  down  with  his  staff,  that  it 
fell  towards  the  West,  its  face  having 
been  turned  to  Temoria  or  Tara  (i.  e. 
south-east),  and  that  the  impression  of 
the  staff  was  found  on  its  left  side, 
though  it  had  never  left  the  hand  of  the 
man  of  God.  The  twelve  smaller  idols 
were  then  buried  up  to  their  necks  in 
the  earth.  In  commemoration  of  this 
destruction  of  idolatry,  it  is  thought 
that  the  last  Sunday  in  summer  is  called 
Domhnach  Crom-duibh  [Dou'nagJt  Crom- 
duiv),  i.  e.  the  Sunday  of  the  Black 
Crom. — See  O'Flahertij's  Ogijgia. 

®  Zoroaster.  Of  the  age  of  this  phi- 
losopher little  is  known.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  teacher  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Eastern  Magi,  and 
is  by  some  said  to  have  been  a  king  of 
Bactria,  where  he  was  renowned  as  a 
lawu-iver  and  reformer.    He  admitted 
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also  from  tlie  prostrations^  (or  sacrifices)  whicli  tlie  nfen  of  Ireland 
were  wont  to  offer  thereon  to  this  idol,  that  the  above-mentioned 
plain  of  Magh-Slect,  which  is  in  Brefni,  has  its^  name. 

Some  antiquarians  tell  us,  that  Ireland  remained  without  a 
king*  for  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Tighemmas,  and  that  it 
was  Eocaidh  Faebar-glas,  son  of  Coumael,  that  assumed  the  sov- 
ereignty next  after  him.  But  they  are  not  tme  in  this ;  for  the 
*'  Eeim  Eighraide  "  or  Eoyal  Catalogue,  says  that  Eocaiclh  Edgo- 
thach,  of  the  race  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Ith,  was  the  king  who  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne. 


EOCAIDH^  EDGOTHACH,  ARD-EIGH. 

A.  :Nr.  2866.1^  Eocaidh  Edgothach,ii  son  ofDari,  son  of  Congal, 
son  of  Edamhan,  son  of  Mai,  son  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Ith,  son 
of  Breogan,  held  the  sovereignty  for  four  years,  until  he  feU  by 
the  hand  of  Kermna,  son  of  Ebric. 


no  visible  object  of  adoration  but  Fire, 
and  his  system  wa-s  far  removed  from 
the  gross  idolatry  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Numbers  of  his  followers  are  still  found 
in  Persia  and  India.  Dr.  Keating  is 
wrong  in  bringing  him  to  Greece,  and 
in  coupling  hLs  name  with  idolatry.  It 
shows  in  how  vague  a  sense  the  word 
"Greig"  (Graigue)  was  understood  by 
Irish  writers.  Fire  seems  also  to  have 
been  the  grand  object  of  worship  in 
Ireland,  as  far*  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  scanty  evidences  that  remain  on  that 
subject. 

'  Pr.oslrations.  The  word  "Slecht"  is 
translated  "  genuflection"  by  Dr.  O'Don- 
ovan.  Some  have  translated  it  ''slaugh- 
ter ;"  but  the  word,  which  is  still  in 
frequent  use,  can  scarcely  bear  so  strong 
a  construction  in  Gaelic. 

•  W ithout  a  king.  The  Four  Mas- 
ters give  Tighemmas  a  reign  of  seventy- 
seven  years,  and  say  that  after  his  death 
there  was  an  interregnum  of  seven 
years,  and  that  Eochaidh  Edgothach 
then  succeeded  as  monarch. 

'  Eocaidh  I.  Eochaidh  (Oghie),  gen. 
Echach  {Aghagh)  and  some  others  are 
names  of  such  frequent  recurrence  in 
the  list  of  our  monarchs,  that  it  is 
deemed  useful  to  designate  them  by 
numbers  in  these  notes.  It  means  horse- 
man or  knight,  being  derived  from 
"  ech  "  {agh)  a  steed,  plural  "  Eocha " 
{ogha). 


"  A.  M.  S^rA.—Four  Masters. 

"  Edgothach  {Aidgdhagh).  He  was 
called  by  this  name,  say"  some  of  our 
annals,  because  he  introduced  into  Ire- 
land the  "  Il-brecta"  {Il-braghta),OT  law 
for  distinguishing  rank  by  the  various 
colors  of  persons'  garments  ;  while  oth- 
ers, who  attribute  that  law  to  Tighem- 
mas, say  that  he  but  enforced  its  prac- 
tice. The  word  is  derived  from  ''Edach" 
(Aidagh),  clothes,  and  "guth"  or  "goth" 
(goh),  a  shade  or  distinction.  On  this 
law  Mr.  Moore  has  made  the  following 
remarks :  "  In  the  reign  of  Achy 
(Eocaidh),  a  singular  law  was  enacted, 
regulating  the  exact  number  of  colors 
by  which  the  garments  of  the  difierent 
ranks  of  society  were  to  be  distinguished. 
These  regulations  are  curious  ;  not  only 
as  showing  the  high  station  allotted  to 
leaming  and  talent,  but  as  presenting 
a  coincidence  rather  remarkable  with 
that  custom  of  Patriarchal  times,  which 
made  a  garment  of  many  colors  the  ap- 
propriate dress  of  kings'  daughters  and 
'princes.  For  a  long  period,  indeed, 
most  of  the  Eastern  nations  retained 
both  the  practice  of  dividing  the  people 
into  different  casts  and  professions,  and 
also,  as  appears  from  the  regulations  of 
Giamschid,  king  of  Persia,  this  custom 
of  distinguishing  the  diff'erent  classes  hj 
appropriate  dresses.  From  the  parti- 
colored garments  worn  by  the  ancient 
Scots  or  Irish,  is  derived  the  national 
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KERMNA  AND  SOBARKI,  ARD-RIGHA. 


A.  M.  2870.^  Kermna  and  Sobarki,  the  two  sons  of  Ebric,  son 
of  Eber,  son  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  ruled  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  for 
forty  years,  and  these  were  the  first  kings  of  the  Ulidians.^^  They 
made  a  partition^^  of  Ireland  between  them ;  and  the  boundary 
line  between  their  shares,  ran  from  Inber  Colpa,  near  Drogheda, 
to  Luimnech  Mumhan  {Limnagh  Moon)^  now  Limerick.  North, 
of  this  line  lay  the  dominions  of  Sobarki,  and  on  them  he  built 
the  dun  or  fortress  called  Dun  Sobarki.  The  southern  part  be- 
longed  to  Kermna,  and  on  it  he  built  Dun  Kermna,  which  is  noTV 
called  Dun  IsWo.  Phadraig,  in  Gourdes'  country.  Sobarki  was 
slain  by  Eocaidh  Menn,  the  son  of  a  Fomorian  king,  and  Kermna^^ 
fell  by  the  sword  of  Eocaidh  Faebar-glas,  in  the  battle  of  Dun 
Kermna. 


EOCAIDH  FAEBAR-GLAS,  ARD-RIGH. 


A.  M.  2910.^^  Eocaidh  Faebar-glas,  son  of  Conmacl,  son  of 
Eber  Finn,  son  of  Miledh  of  Spain,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ire- 
land for  twenty  years.  He  was  called  Eocaidh"  "  Faebar-glas  " 
or  Eocaidh  of  the  blue-green  edge,"  because  blue-green  and 
sharp-edged  were  his  two  javelins.  lie  vanquished  the  race  of 
Erimhon  in  the  following  battles, namely :  the  battle  of  Lua- 

fasliion  of  the  Plairl,  still  prevailing 
among  their  descendants  in  Scothind." 
He  adds  in  a  note,  that  "a  similar  fancy 
for  parti-colored  drosses  prevailed  in 
Gaul,"  for  which  he  quotes  Diodorus 
Siculus,  who  describes  the  Gauls  as 
wearing  garments  "fowcred  with  all  va- 
rieties of  color— y^pco[j,aoL  TzavrodaTTOig 
dtTjvkaiieiievovgy  That  part  of  the 
dress  which  they  called  braccai,  or 
breeches, were  so  called  from  having  been 
plaided  ;  the  word  ''brae"  {brec)  signi- 
fying in  Celtic,speckled  or  parti-colored. 
Tacitus,  also,  in  describing  Ciecina,  as 
dressed  in  the  Gaulish  fashion,  repre- 
sents him  with  trousers  and  a  plaid 
mantle — versicolore  sago,  braccasjegmcn 
barbarwn  rndutus.  And  again  he  says  : 
"  Thus  Jacob  made  Joseph  a  coat  of 
many  colors  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3),  and  Ti> 
mar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18),had  a  garment 
of  many  colors,  for  with  such  robes 
wore  the  kings'  daughters,  that  were 
virgins,  apparelled. 

"  A.  M.  'Sm.—Four  Masters. 
15 


"  TJlidians,  i.  e.  the  posterity  of  lr» 
*  son  of  Miledh,  who  were  the  first  Gaelic 
possessors  of  Uladh  [Ulla)  or  Ulster. 

"  Partition.  This  partition  has  been 
before  treated  of. 

Kermna.  Ue  is  called  "  Cerrana 
(Karmna)  Finn,"  i.  c.  "the  Fair,"  by 
tlie  Four  Masters.  Sobarki,"  other- 
wise "  Sobhairce,"  is  pronounced  Sovh 
arJcie  and  Sovarkie. 

A.  M.  SIOS.— Four  blasters. 

"  Eocaidh  II.  Styled  Faebhar-ghlaa 
(Fair-loss  or  Faivor-loss).  He  is  called 
Faobhar-dherg  {Faivor  yarg),or,  of  the 
Red  Blade,  by  the  Psalter  of  Cashel. 

Battles.  1.  Luacair  Degaidh,  oth- 
erwise "  Luachair  Deaghaidli"  {Looghir 
Dca  or  Die),  now  Slieve  Longhra,  near 
Castleisland,  co.  Kerry.  2.  Fosadh  Da 
Ghort  [Fos<ia  daiog.hort),  i.  c.  the  Dwell- 
ing of  the  Two  (tilled)  Fields,  unknown. 
3.  Cumar  ttri  n-uiski  (Cammdr  dree 
nishki),  the  Meeting  of  the  Three  Wa- 
ters, near  W^aterford.  4.  Tiuim  Dre- 
gain  ( Tooim  Dragguin)  or  Tuaim  Dro- 
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cair  Degaidh,  in  Munster;  the  battle  of  Fosaigli-Da-Gort ;  tlie 
battle  Cumar-tri-n-uiski  or  tbe  Meeting  of  the  Three  Waters ;  the 
battle  of  TQaim-Dregain,  in  Brefni;  the  battle  of  Drom  Liathain. 
The  following  plains^  were  cleared  of  wood  by  him  while  he  ruled 
Ireland,  namely :  Magh-Smethrach,  in  Ui  Falghi ;  Magh-Laigni 
and  Magh-Luirg,  in  Connaught ;  Magh-Lemna ;  Magh-Ninair ; 
Magh-Fubna  and  Magh-Da-Gabail,  in  Oirghialla.  This  Eocaidh 
fell  at  last  by  Fiacaidh  Labranni,  in  the  battle  of  Carman.^^^ 


A.  D.  2930.21  Fiacaidh  Labranni,^^  son  of  Smirgoll,  son  of 
Enboth,  son  of  Tighernmas,  son  of  Follomhan,  son  of  Irial  the 
Prophet,  son  of  Erimhon,  held  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  for 
twenty -four  years,  or  for  thirty-six,®  as  other  historians  relate. 
It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  following  three  rivers^^  sprung  forth, 
namely:  the  Flesg,  the  Maing,  and  the  Labrann.  From  the  lat- 
ter of  these  Fiacaidh  received  his  surname,  "Labranni,"  i.  e.  of 
the  Labrann.  In  his  time,  also.  Loch  Emi^^  burst  over  the  land, 
and  the  plain  which  it  overwhelmed  was  called  Magh-Ghenainn. 


con,  now  Tomregan,  near  Ballyconnell, 
on  the  borders  of  Cavan  an4  Ferma- 
nagh. 5.  Drom  Liathain  {Drum  Lee- 
hawin),  is  probably  Drom  Lethan  (Drum 
Lahan),  now  Dnunlane,  co.  Cavan. — 
O'D. 

"  Plains.  1.  Magh-SmetWach  (May 
Smarragh),  in  02ally  is  unknown.  2. 
Mag-Lairjni  (Moy-Lineh)  ;  the  Four 
Masters  have  Magh  n-Aidhni  {Moy- 
Nineh),  a  district  in  Galway.  3.  Mag\- 
Luirg  (Moy-Lwrig),  now  the  plains  of 
Boyle,  CO.  Koscommon.  4.  Magh-Lem- 
na [Moy-Lewna  or  Levna),  a  district 
lyin;^  eastwards  of  Clogher,  in  Tyrone, 
along  the  river  Blackwater ;  it  was 
otherwise  called  Closach.  5.  Magh- 
Ninair,  called  also  Magh  n-Inir,  un- 
known. 1.  Magh-Fu.bna,  probaly  the 
plain  of  the  river  Oona,  in  Tyrone. 
6.  Magh  da  Gabail  [May  daw  Gowal), 
in  Oirghialla.— O'D. 

^  Carman,  now  Wexford.  Hence 
comes  Loch  g-Carman  {Lough  Garman), 
i.  e.  the  Lake  of  Carman,  or  rather  Car- 
ma,  now  Wexford  Bay,  which  Moore, 
in  his  History  of  Ireland,  would  have 
to  mean  the  "  German  lake." 

^'  A.-M.  3728.— Four  Masters. 
Fiacaidh  I.,otherwise  "Fiachaidh 


Labhrainni"  {Feegha  Lavrinnie  or  Loiv- 
rinnie). 

The  Four  Masters  agree  with  Dr. 
Keating  in  stating  that  this  monarch 
reigned  but  twenty-four  years. 

"  Three  Rivers.  1.  The  Flesg,  now 
the  Flesk,  a  river  flowing  through 
Magunihy,  in  the  south-east  of  Kerry. 
2.  The  Maing,  now  the  Maine,  flowing 
through  Troughanacmy,  in  the  same 
county.  3  The  Labrann,  otherwise 
Labhrann  {Lavrann  or  Lr/ujrari).  Hal- 
liday  translates  this,  the  Larne,  but 
Dr.  O'Donovan  thinks  that  this  river 
lay  in  the  same  region  with  the  other 
two,  and  was  that  now  called  the 
Cashen  River,  in  Kerry.  See  Four 
Makers. 

25  Loch  Erni,  now  Lough  Erne.  co. 
Fermanagh.  The  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters  say  that  Fiacaidh  fought  a 
battle  against  the  P>nai,  (a  sept)  of 
the  Ferbolgs  (on  the  plain)  where 
Loch  Erne  (now)  is.  After  the  bat- 
tle was  gained  from  them,  the  lake 
flowed  over  them,  so  that  it  was  from 
them  the  lake  is  named,  i.  e.  "  a  lake 
over  the  Ernai"  "  (Loch  tar  Ernai)." 
—O'D. 
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It  was  the  son  of  this  monarch,  who  was  called  Aengns  011- 
buadach,^  that  routed  the  Cruthnigh  (Picts)  and  the  ancient  Brit- 
ons, who  dwelt  in  Alba,^in  many  battles.  It  was  he,  likewise, 
that  first  brought  Alba  under  the  dominion  of  the  Gaels,  although 
the  latter  had  claimed  a  right  of  tribute  from  that  country,  ever 
since  the  days  of  Erimhon,  sou  of  Miledh.  It  was  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  the 
children  of  Miledh,  that  Alba  was  brought  under  the  Gaelic 
sway  and  compelled  to  pay  rent  to  the  Irish  monarchs,  by  Aen- 
gus  011-buadach.  This  Fiacaidh  fought  four  battles^  against  the 
posterity  of  Eber,  namely,  the  battle  of  Fargi,  the  battle  of  Gal- 
laidh,  the  battle  of  Sliabh  Fomhenn,  and  the  battle  of  Bel-Gadan ; 
in  Avhich  last  he  was  himself  slain  by  Eocaidh  Mumho. 

EOCAIDII  MUMHO,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  2954.^  Eocaidh  Mumho,^^  son  of  Mogh  Febis,  son  of 
Eocaidh  Faebar-Glas,  son  of  Conmael,  son  of  Eber  Finn,  son  of 
Miledh  of  Spain,  reigned  over  Ireland  for  twenty-one  years,  until 
he  was  slain  by  Aengus  011-mucaidh,  in  the  battle  of  Cliach.** 


AENGUS  OLL-MUCAIDH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  2975.^^  Aengus  011-mucaidh,®  son  of  Fiacaidh  Labranni, 


Aengus  OU-hmdach.  OU-bhuad- 
hacli  (t^//-fooag7/),  means  all  victorious, 
being  derived  from  Oil,"  all  and 
"  buadh,"  victory.  The  surname  is 
also  spelled,  "  OU-mhuchach  "  iUll- 
vooghagh),  which  would  mean,  all  ex- 
tinguisking,  being  a  compound  of  ''oU" 
■with  Much  {3Ioogh),  which  signifies 
to  extinguish.  Oll-mhucaidh  Vuc- 
Icec).  translated  '*  of  the  Great  Swine," 
another  form  of  the  surname,  but 
which  should  rather  meaneither  sic  in  mA, 
abounding  in.  sivine,  or  all  swinish,  is  a 
title  very  unlikely  to  be  given  to  a  con- 
quering hero,  although,  as  O'Flaherty 
instances,  the  distinguished  Roman 
family  of  the  Porcii,  may  have  taken 
its  surname  from  "  porcus,"  a  Swine. 

'■^  Battles.  1.  Fargi,  unknown.  In 
this  battle,  fell  Mofebis  or  Mogh  Febis, 
son  of  Eocaidh  Facbar-glas.  2."Gallaidh, 
called  also  Gathlach,  now  probaljly 
Gayly,  in  the  barony  of  Iraghticonor, 
CO.  Kerry.  3.  Sliabh  Femhenn,  oth- 
erwise Sliabh  Feimhen  [Sleeve  Faivinn 
or  Feicinn),h  now  called  Slieve-na-man, 
.  CO.  Tippcrary.  The  present  local  name 
of  this  mountain,  "  Sliabh  ua  n-baa 


fionn,"  i.  e.  the  Mountain  of  Fair 
Women,  is  a  corruption  of  "  Sliabh  na 
m-ban  Femenn,"  i.  e.  the  mountain  of 
the  women  Femhenn.  According  to 
local  tradition,  the  women  of  this 
mountain  were  enchanted  beauties,  co- 
temporary  with  Finn  ^fac  Cumhail  in 
the  od  century,  4.  Bel  Gadan.  now  Bul- 
gadan.  in  the  parish  of  Kilbrecdy  Major, 
near  Kilmallock,  co.  Limerick. — O'l). 

3«  A.  3752.— four  Masters. 
Eocaidh  111.,  otherwise  Eochaidh 
Mumha  {Oghee  Moo  or  Muvo).  This 
is  the  [wince  from  whom  some  legends 
derive  the  Irish  name  of  Munster.  It  is, 
however,  more  j)robable  that  he  derived 
his  surname  from  that  principality,  as 
before  suggested.  If  the  word  "]\Lumho" 
were  at  any  time  Gaelic,  some  reason 
would  have  been  given  for  its  having 
been  applied  to  this  King.  The  most 
probable  meaning  to  assign  to  his  namo 
and  title  is  "the  knight"  or  horsemau 
of  Mumho,"  i.  e.  of  Munster. 

Cliach.  The  district  romid  Knock- 
anv,  CO.  Limerick,  wont  by  this  name. 

"  A.  ^L  3773.— Four  Masters. 

"  Aexgus  I.,  called  "  Aengus  Oil- 
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of  the  line  of  Erimlion,  held  the  sovereignty  for  eighteen  yaris,, 
or,  according  to  some  authorities,  for  twenty-one.  He  was  called 
Oil-mucaidh,  from  "oil"  great,  and  "muca"^  swine  ;  because  he 
possessed  the  largest  swine  in  Ireland  in  his  day.  By  him  were 
fought  the  following  battles,^  namely :  the  battle  of  Cleri,  the 
battle  of  Sliabh  Calgi,  where  Baskenn  fell ;  the  battle  of  Magh- 
En-Sgiath,  in  Connaught;  the  battle  of  Glas  Fraechain,  where 
Fraechan  the'Prophet  fell ;  and  he  gained  fifty  battles  over  the 
Cruthnigh  and  the  Fer-Bolgs  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Orcades. 
Three  lakes^  burst  forth  in  his  reign,  namely :  Loch  Aein-bethi, 
in  Oirghialla ;  Loch  Salkedain  and  Loch  Gasan,  in  Magh  Luirg. 
The  following  plains^  were  reclaimed  from  wood  in  his  reign, 

mncadha"  [Aineesse  OUvuckee),  in  the  nan,  in  the  Desies  of  TVaterford,  against 

Four  Masters.  the  Ernai  ;  and  the  battle  of  Ard- 

^  3Iuca.  This  derivation  mnst  have  Achad,  (perhaps  Ardagh,  co.  Longford,) 
originated  vrith  some  facetious  Munster  in  -which  fell  Smirgoll,  son  of  Smethra, 
Shanachie,  who  not  being  able  to  deny  king  of  the  Fomorians. — O'D. 
the  power  and  victories  of  Aengns,  Lakes.  1.  Lo:h  Aein-bethi,  [AiU' 
gave  this  somewhat  ridiculous  version  behi,)  probably  Bellahoe  Lough,  on 
to  his  title  of  all  subduing,"  in  order  the  confines  of  Meath  and^Monaghan. 
to  please  his  patrons  of  the  line  of  2.  Loch  Salkedan,  or  Loch  Sailech,  i.  e. 
Eber,  the  enemies  and  rivals  of  the  "  the  Lake  of  Willows,' '  not  identified, 
posterity  of  Aengus.  Dr.  Keating  3.  Loch  Gasan,  in  the  barony  of  Boyle, 
has  too  readily  adopted  many  such  not  identified.  We  shall  soon  cease  to 
coarse  jokes  as  real  derivations.  "  Dr.  hear  of  these  burstings  or  springings 
Keating,  indeed,"  says  the  learned  0-  forth  of  lakes  and  rivers,  whatever 
Flaherty,  *'  was  a  man  of  profound  meaning  our  Pagan  bards  and  Druids 
reading  in  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  attached  thereto.  It  has  been  before 
but  he  acted  like  that  man  amongst  said,  that  the  discovery  of  those  lakes 
the  seasoners  of  the  salad,  who  threw  might  be  what  is  thus  recorded ;  so 
all  sorts  of  herbs  into  it  promiscuously  might,  in  like  manner,  either  the  con- 
without  choice  or  selection."  quests  of  the  districts  in  which  they  lay, 

2^  Battles.     Cleri,    perhaps     Cape  or  their  exposure  to  view  by  the  clearing 

Clear;  i\\2i.i  oi  Sliabh  Calgi  [Sleeve  of  the  plains  in  their  vicinity.    If  there 

Ca^guy),  in  Corcabaskin,  was  fought  be  any  foundation  for  these  traditions, 

against  the  Martini,  a  Belgian  tribe,  it  must  be  some  of  these.    The  Four 

It  is  thought  that  the  mountain  of  Masters  record  an  eruption  of  the  Sea, 

Callain,  in  Ibrickan,  co.  Clare,  is  the  in  this  reign,  between  Eba  (Magherow), 

place  here  named,  as  Ibrickan  formerly  and  Eos  Kett'i  (the  Rosses),  on  the 

was  included  in  Corcobaskin   [which  coast  of  Sligo. 

probably  had  its  name  from  the  B  ascend  Plains.    \.  Magh  Glenna  Dercon, 

or  Baskenn  here  named).      Magh  En-  i.  e.  the  Plain  of  the  Valley  of  Acorns, 

Sgiath  (May  Ainskeeh),  i.  e.  "  the  unknown.      2.  Magh  Aensgiath,  un- 

plain  of  the  One  Shield,"    unknown,  known.  3.  Magh  Culi  Cael,  a  narrow 

Glas,  otherwise  Ros  Fraechan,  in  the  plain  situated  in  the  barony  of  Banagh, 

barony  of  Murresk,  in  Mayo.  Aengus  in  the  west  of  Donegal.       Bogani"  in 

also  fought  the  battle  of  Cuirki  (not  the  text  should  be  "  Boganech."  4. 

identified)  against  the  }klartini ;  and  the  Ael-magh,  i.  e.  the  plain  of  Lime  ;  there 

battle  of  Cam  Rekeda,  (not  identified;)  are  many  districts   called  Calraidhe 

the  battle  of  Cuil  Ratha,  in  South  [Calree),  where  this  plain  might  be 

Munster ;  the  battle  of  Sliabh  g-Cua,  situated.    5.  Magh  Mucromhi,  lay  in 

now  Slieve  Gua,  in  the  parish  of  Seski-  Galway,  immediately  to  the  west  of 
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namely:  Magh-Glenna  Dercon,  in  Kinel  Conaill;  Magli-Aein- 
Sgiath,  in  Leinster ;  Magh  Cull  Gael,  in  Bogani ;  Ael-Magli,  in 
Calraide;  Magh-Mucromhi,  in  Connaught;  Magli-Luacra  De- 
gaidh and  Magh-Arcoill,  in  Ciaraide  Luacra. 

Aengus  Oli-inucaidh  was  finally  slain  in  the  battle  of  Sliabh 
Cua,  by  Enna,  son  of  JSTectan,  a  Munsterman.  However,  some 
historians  tell  us  that  Enna  Argthech  was  the  man  that  slew  him, 
in  the  battle  of  Carman  ;^  and  this  tradition  is  more  likely  to  be 
the  true  one,  according  to  the  duan  that  begins  with  the  verse, 
"Aengus  011-mucaidh  was  slain."  The  Rcim  Kighraide  or 
Koyal  Catalogue,  likewise,  bears  out  the  latter  tradition. 


ENNA  ARGTHECH,  ARD-RIGH. 


A.  M.  2993.^  Enda^  Argthech,  i.  e.  Enda  the  Despoiler  or 
Plunderer,  son  of  Eocaidh  Mumho,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  twenty-seven  years.  He  was  the  first 
that  made  silver  shields^  in  Ireland.  He  had  them  made  at  Ar- 
gcdros,  and  bestowed  them  upon  the  Irish  chieftains.  He  fell 
by  the  sword  of  Kothectach,  son  of  Maen,  in  the  battle  of 
Eaigni.'*^ 

KOTHECTACH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A,IL  B020.^  Rothectach,«  son  of  Maen,  son  of  Aengus  011- 
mucaidh,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  reigned  over  Ireland  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  then  was  slain  by  Sedna,  son  of  Artri,  at  Rath- 
Cruachan.** 


SEDNA,  ARD-RIGH. 


A.  M.  SOio.'^  Sedna,*^  son  of  Artri,  son  of  Ebric,  son  of  Eber, 
son  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh  of  Spain,  held  the  monarchy  of  Ireland 


Athenry.  6.  Magh-Luchair  Degaidh 
{Moy  Looghra  Dea),  lay  near  Castleisl- 
and,  CO.  Kerry.  7.  Magh-Arcoill  lay 
in  Kerry  also,  but  its  precise  situation 
is  unknown. 

"  Carman,  now  Wexford.  It  is 
here  the  Four  Masters  say  that  he  was 
slain,  and  by  Enna  Argthech. 

28  A.  M.  3791.  _  Four  Masters. 
.  "^^  Enna  I.    This  name  is  otherwise 
spelled  "  Enda."    His  surname  is  pro- 
nounced, Arri^gagh. 

Silver  Shields.  This  might  mean 
shields,  ornamented  or  embossed  with 
silver.  For  an  account  of  the  various 
presents  made  by  the  Irish  kisgs  to 


their  nobility.  See  the  Leabhar  na  g- 
Ceart,  edited  by  Dr.  O'Donovan. 

Raigni  was  a  place  in  Ossory, 
called  also  Magh  Raigni,  whence  the 
king  of  that  country  was  sometimes 
called  "  Righ  Raighni,"  (Ree  Roijnie.) 

A.  M.  3817— Fozfr  Masters. 
^  RoTHECTACH  I.,    othcrwise  Roi- 
theachtach  [Rohaghtagh). 

Rath  Cruachan,  now  Rathcroghan 
near  Belanagare,  in  the  county  of  Ros- 
common. 
^  A.  M.  3843.— four  Masters, 
«  Sedna  I. 
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for  five  years,  at  tlie  end  of  which  he  was  shiin  bj  his  own  son, 
at  Cruachain,  upon  his  return  from  his  marine  expedition."*^ 

FIACAIDH  FIN-SGOTHACH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8050  «  Fiacaidh^^  Fin-sgothach,  son  of  Sedna,  of  the  line 
of  Ir,  ruled  Ireland  for  twenty  years.  He  was  called  "  Fin- 
sgothach,"  or,  of  ike  wine  flowers^  because  in  his  time  there 
were  wine-producing  flowers,  i.e.  "  sgotha  fina"  (sloha  feena)  in 
Ireland,  which  the  people  used  to  press  into  cups.  Fiacaidh  was 
slain  by  Munemhon,  son  of  Cas  Clothach. 

MUKEMHON,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8070.51    Munemhon,52  q^s  Clothach,  son  of  Fe- 

rarda,  son  of  Rothectach,  son  of  Eos,  son  of  Glas,  son  of  ISTuadath, 
son  of  Eocaidh  Faebar-glas,  son  of  Conmael,  son  of  Eber,  held 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  five  years.  Munemhon  was  the 
first,  who  ordained  that  collars  of  gold^  should  be  worn  round 

known  in  Ireland,"  forgetting,  appa- 
rently, that  this  country  must  have 
been  then  "  well  known"  to  the  Fheui- 
cians,  and  that.that  nation  of  merchant'? 
would  not  have  forgotten  so  tempt- 
ing a  commodity  as  wine,  in  their  trade 
with  the  natives,  even  supposing  the 
latter  to  have  been  mere  savages. 
Wine,  too,  is  as  old,  if  not  older  than 
Noah,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  of 
bis  posterity  would  have  so  soon  for- 
gotten its  name.  To  those  that  think, 
with  the  editor,  that  the  race  of  Eber 
Scot  had  come  to  Eri,  immediately 
from  a  vine-bearing  region,  the  occur- 
rence of  the  word  "  fiou  "  or  "  fin  "  does 
not  seem  premature.  The  name,  with 
but  slight  variations,  is  found  in  the 
Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew  languages, 
whence  we  may  infer  that  its  Phoeni- 
cian was  also  not  remote  from  the 
Gaelic  "  fion."  It  is  certain  the  word 
was  in  use  before  the  Gaels  left  the 
common  cradle  of  all  mankind. 
=1  A.  M.  3868.— Four  Masters. 
5-  McxEMnox,  otherwise  Muineam- 
hon^  (Manevone.)  Cas  Clothach, 
(Clohagh,)  i.  e.  Cas  the  Renowned.  The 
Four  Masters  say  that  Munemhon  had 
assisted  Fiacaidh  I.  in  killing  his  father. 

"  Collars  of  Gold.      Numbers  of 
such  golden  collars  or  "  torques,'"  (in 


Marine  Expedition.  Perhaps  pi- 
ratical expedition,  were  the  better 
translation  ;  the  original  is  dubh- 
loingeas."  (doo-li»gess.)  i.  e.  black  feet. 

*^  A.  M.  3848.— Faiir  M  sters. 
Fiacaidh  11.,  otherwise  Fiachadh 
{Feegha). 

^'^  Wine  flowers.  Halliday  trans- 
lates the  words  "  Sgotha  fiona '  by 

a  shower  of  grapes,"  a  construction 
that  it  can  scarcely  bear.  There  is  a 
tradition,  that  a  species  of  beer  was 
formerly  extracted  from  heath  flowers, 
in  Ireland,  but  the  probability  is,  that 
this  reference  is  made  to  the  invention 
of  some  drink  which  was  pressed  from 
the  natural  fruits  of  the  country.  Finns- 
gothach,  [Feenskohagh.)  might  be  a 
corruption  ofFiun-sgothach,  and  have 
reference  to  his  "  Finnghail"(^^/^^^0' 
or  parricide.  To  lop  off.  is  one  of  the 
meanings  of  the  word  sgoth." — The 
Four  Masters  tell  us,  that  every  plain 
in  Ireland,  abounded  in  flowers  and 
ghamrocks,  in  the  time  of  Fiacaidh, 
These  flowers,  moreover,  were  found 
fiill  of  wine,  so  that  the  wine  was 
squeezed  into  bright  vessels.  Dr.  0'- 
Donovan  says  that  "finnsgothach,"  i.  e. 
of  white  flowers,  is  the  more  likely 
reading,  and  adds,  as  a  reason,  the  re- 
mark that  "wine  was  then  probably  un- 
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their  necks  by  tlie  noblemen  of  Ireland.  lie  died  of  tbe  plague, 
at  Magh-Aidni.^ 

ALLDERGOID,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3075.^5  Alldergoid,^  son  of  Munembon,  son  of  Cas 
Clotbacb,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
for  seven  years.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Alldergoid  that  the 
Irish  noblemen  first  began  to  wear  rings  of  gold  upon  their 
hands.  This  monarch  was  slain  by  Ollamh  Fodla,  in  the  battle 
of  Temhair. 

OLLAMH  FODLA,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3082.57  Ollamh  Fodla,^  son  of  Fiacaidh  of  the  Wine- 
flowers,  son  of  Scdna,  son  of  Artri,  son  of  Ebric,  son  of  Eber, 
son  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for 
thirty  years,^^  at  the  end  of  which  he  died  within  his  own  walls. 
This  prince  got  the  name  Of  "  Ollamh  Fodla"  or  "  Sage  of  Ire- 
land," because  he  proved  himself  to  be  an  "  Ollamh"  in  wisdom 
and  in  intellect,  by  the  laws  and  regulations  which  he  instituted 
in  Ireland  during  his  reign.  It  was  he  that  first  established  the 
Convention  of  Temhair  or  Tara,  as  the  bard  thus  tells  us  : 

Irish  tore),  have  been  discovered  in  Ire-  who,  from  the  strong  light  of  tradition 

land.   {See  Walker  on  The  Dress  of  the  thrown  round  him,  stands  out  as  a  be- 

Ancient  Irish).   They  are  of  most  ekib-  ing  of  historical  substance  and  truth, 

orate  workmanship,  and  if  manufac-  It  would  serve  to  illustrate  the  nature 

tnred  at  home,  betoken  a  great  ad-  and  extent  of  the  evidence  with  which 

vancement  in  the  art  of  working  metals,  the  world  is  sometimes  satisfied,  to  col- 

Ma^h-Aidni,  in  the  south  of  the  lect  together  the  various  names  which 

county  Galway.  are  received  as  authentic  on  the  strength 

"  A.  M.  3873.  Four  Masters.  of  tradition  alone  ;  and  few,  perhaps, 

Alldergoid,  or  Faldergoid.  The  could  claim  a  more  virtual  title  to  this 

Four  Masters  spell  this  name     Fail-  privilege  than  the  great  legislator  of 

deargdoid, ''which (if,  as  some  say.  it  be  the  ancient  Irish,  Ollamh  Fodhla." 

derived  from     fail"  a  ring,  "dearg"  ^  Thirty  years.    The  Four  Masters 

or  "derg,"  red,  and  "'doid,"  a  hand)  give  him  a  reign  of  forty  years  ;  so  do 

should  be  pronounced,  Faulyargode.  some  MS.  copies  of  Keating.  The 

A.  M.  38S3. — Four  Masters.  number  in  the  text  is  that  given  by 

^  EocAiDH  IV.    Ollamh  Fodla.  the  Halliday,  in  his  verson  of  our  author  ; 

name  by  which  this  earliest  legislator  and  the  editor,  finding  him  supported 

of  the  Gaels  is  best  known,  was  but  an  by  one  MS.  and  by  Dermod  O'Con- 

lionorary  title.     His  real  name  was  nor's  translation,  has  adopted  it  from 

Eocaidh.      *•  Among   the   numerous  him,  as  he  wishes  to  follow  that  judi- 

kings,"  says  Moore  in  his  History  of  cious  translator  upon  all  dubious  points 

Ireland,  "that  in  this  dim  period  of  Irish  relative  to  Keatiug's  text.  However, 

history  pass  like  shadows  before  our  O'Flaherty,  0"Halloran,  and  most  oth- 

eyes,  the  Eoyal  Sage  Ollamh  Fodhla  er  authorities,  assign  to  Ollamh  Fodla 

{OUave  Fola),  is  almost  the  only  one  a  reign  of  forty  years. 
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"  Ollamli-Fodla,  skilled  in  the  figLt, 
'Twas  be  that  built  tho  OUamhs'  Hall ; 
This  mighty  king  of  happy  reign 
First  instituted  Temhair"s  Feaat." 

The  Convention  of  Tara^  (or  the  "  Feis  Temhrach,")  was  a 
great  general  assembly,  somewhat  like  a  parliament,  to  which  the 
nobles  and  ollamhs  of  Ireland  were  wont  to  repair  every  third 
year,  about  the  time  of  the  feast  of  Samhain,^^  in  order  to  renew 
and  establish  laws  and  regulations,  and  to  give  their  sanction  to 
the  annals  and  historic  records  of  Ireland.  At  it  an  especial  seat 
"was  assigned  to  each  of  the  Irish  nobility,  according  to  his  rank 
and  title.  There  was,  also,  assigned  thereat,  an  especial  SQat  to 
each  of  the  chieftains  of  the  bands  of  warriors  who  were  retained 
in  the  service  of  the  kings  and  lords  of  Ireland. 

It  was  likewise  a  sacred  and  established  usage,  that  the  man 
who  committed  a  rape  or  robber}^,  or  who  struck  or  attempted  to 
strike  another  with  any  hostile  weapon  at  the  Convention  of 
Tara,  should  inevitably  suffer  death ;  and  neither  the  king  him- 
self, nor  any  other  person,  had  the  power  of  pardoning  his  crime. 
And,  furthermore,  it  was  the  usage  of  the  men,  who  were  to  form 
this  convention,  to  spend  six  days  previous  to  its  sitting,  to  wit, 
three  days  before  and  three  days  after  the  Samhain,  in  feasting 
together,  and  in  making  peace,  and  establishing  mutual  friendly 
relations  between  them.  Eocaidh  O'Floinn  speaks  of  the  usages 
practiced  at  the  Convention  of  Temhair,  in  the  following  historic 
lay: 

"  Each  third  year  Temhair's  Feast  was  held  ; 
There  righteous  laws  and  rules  were  made, 
And  usage  old  in  force  upheld 
By  Eri's  proud  and  mighty  kings. 

"  King  Cathneir,"^  sire  of  many  clans, 
Occe  called  high  Temhair  s  noble  Fea-?t, 
And  thither  came,  well  ple&^ed  thereat. 
All  Eri  s  chiefs,  at  his  command. 

"  Three  days  ere  Samhain's  sacred  rites, 
And  three  days  after  (usage  good), 
Spent  there  that  proud  and  daring  host 
"  In  banqueting  and  revel  gay. 

*  Tlie   (Convention  of  Tara.    The  been  both  a  feast  and  a  convention, 

term  "Feis  Temhrach"  (Fesh  Tatragh),  from  Dr.  Keating's  description  of  it. 
is  translated  "  Temorensia  Comitia"  by      "  Samhain,  i.  e.  All-Hallows  ;  pro- 

Dr.  Lynch  and  by  O'Flaherty  ;  but  it  nounced  Sowin  or  Savwin. 
is  called  "  Cena  Teamra"  in  the  An-      ^  Cathaeir.    This  king's  name  is 

nals  of  Tighernach,  and  translated,  The  prematurely  introduced.    He  did  not 

Feast  of  Taragh  by  Mageoghegan  {see  live  for  some  centuries  after  Ollamh 

O  D.'s  Four  Masters.)  It  seems  to  have  Fodla. 
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"  Thence  theft  was  driven  and  murder  dire, 
During  those  brief  and  happy  days  ; 
None  weapon  bared,  none  treason  wrought, 
No  brawl  was  raised,  nor  insult  flung. 

"  The  man,  who  wrought  one  deed  of  these, 
Was  deemed  an  impious,  outlawed  wretch  ; 
No  gold  his  forfeit  could  redeem — 
His  life  was  doomed,  his  head  accursed." 

FIXACTA,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  2112.®  Finacta,^  son  of  Ollamli  Fodla,  sou  of  Fiacaidh 
of  the  Wine-flowers,  of  the  line  of  L',  son  of  Miledh,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  fifteen  years.  He  was  called  Finacta^ 
or  "  Fm- shnecht^i"  {Feemighta\  i.  e.  "Snechta  Fina"  {snaghia 
feena)  or  "  snow  of  wine,"  from  a  shower  of  wine  snow^  that  fell 
during  his  reign.    He  died  at  Magh-Inis. 


SLANOLL,  ARD-EIGH. 

A.  M.  S143.6'  Slanoll,  son  of  Ollamh  Fodla,  of  the  line  of  Ir, 
son  of  Miledh,  ruled  Ireland  for  fifteen  years.^  He  was  called 
"  Slanoll"  from  the  gTeat  health  enjoyed  by  the  men  of  Ireland 
during  his  reign  ;  for  ''slan"  is  the  same  as  "  healthy,"  and  "  oil" 
means  "great."  It  was  in  the  house  of  Midh-Caarta  {mce-cooria\ 
at  Temhair,  that  he  met  his  death ;  and  some  say  that  nobody 
knew  what  disease®^  it  was  that  took  him  off. 


GEDHI  OLL-GOTHACH,  ARD-EIGH. 

A.  M.  3143.™   Gedhi  011-gothach,  son  of  Ollamb  Fodla,  of 


•"A.  M.  3023.— Four  blasters. 

**  Elim  I.  or  FixNACTA  I.  We  are 
told  by  the  Four  Masters,  that  Elim 
•was  this  Princes  real  name.  They 
give  him  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  and 
add  that  he  died  of  the  plague  in  Magh- 
Inis,  now  the  barony  of  Lecale,  co. 
Down.    O'Halloran  calls  him  Fionn. 

"  FiXA("TA.  Dr.  O'Douovan  consid. 
ersthis  derivation  legendary,  "because," 
says  he,*'Finuachta,"or  "Finushnechta," 
was  very  common  as  the  name  of  a 
man  among  the  ancient  Irish,  denoting 
niveiis,  or  snow-white.  The  name  is 
Btill  preserved  in  the  surname  O  Fin- 
neachta,  in  English.  Finaghty." 

Wine-sncw.  Red  snow  'is  not  un- 
frequent  in  northern  latitudes  at  the 
present  day.  This  fable  may  have 
originated  in  the  occurrence  of  some 
tuch  phenomenon  in  Ireland.  The 


Four  Masters  say  that  this  snow  black- 
ened the  crrass. 

^  A.  M.  3923.— Four  Masters. 

^  Fifteen  years.  The  Four  Masters 
say  20,  and  those  of  Chanmacnoise  26. 

What  Disease.  *'He  was  found 
dead,  but  his  body  did  not  change.  He 
was  afterwards  buried ;  and  after  his 
body  had  been  forty  years  in  the  grave, 
it  was  taken  up  bv  his  son,  i.  e,  bilioll 
(Olild)  Mac  Slanuill ;  and  the  body 
had  remained  without  rotting  or  de- 
composing during  that  time.  This 
thing  was  a  great  wonder  and  surprise 
to  the  men  of  Ireland." — Four  Masters. 
His  having  died  in  the  house  of  ^Midh- 
Cuarta,  seems  to  argue  the  tranquillity 
and  the  firm  establishment  of  the  di- 
nasty  of  Ollamh  Fodla  on  the  Irish 
throne. 

"  A.  M.  3%0.— Four  Masters, 
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the  line  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  held  tlie  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for 
seventeen  years.'^  He  was  called  Gedhi  Oll-gothacli^^  {Gayeh 
Oll-gohagli)  because  tlie  voice,  i.  e.  gutli"  {guli)  of  every  man  in 
Ireland  was  great  or  loud,  i.  e.  "oil,"  during  his  reign.  He  fell 
by  the  hand  of  Fiacaidh,  son  of  Finacta.'^ 


A.  M.  8160.7*  Fiacaidh,75son  of  Finacta,  son  of  Ollamh  Fodla, 
of  the  line  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
for  twenty-four  years,^^  and  then  fell  by  Berngal,  son  of  Gedhi. 


A.  M.  81845  Berngal,  son  of  Gedhi  011-gothach,  son  of 
Ollamh  Fodla,  of  the  line  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  ruled  Ireland  for 
twelve  years,  and  then  was  slain  by  Olild,'^  son  of  Slanoll. 

OLILD,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8196.'^  Olild,^  son  of  Slanoll,  son  of  Ollamh  Fodla, 
of  the  line  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  reigned  over  Ireland  sixteen 
years^  and  then  was  slain  by  Siorna  Saegalach. 

SIORNA  SAEGALACH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8212.^^    Siorna,  or  Sirna  the  Long-lived,^^  son  of  Dian, 

^*  Seventeen  years.    The  Four  Mas-  by  this  king",  that  the  earth  was  first 

ters  allow  him  but  twelve.  duj^  in  Ireland,  that  water  mij,^ht  be  in 

"  Oll-sothach.    In  the  Dinnsenchas  wells  ;"  and  that  "  it  was  difficult  for 
it  is  stated  that  Erimhon,  son  of  .Aiiledh,  the  stalk  to  sustain  its  corn  during  his 
was  also  called  Gedhi  Oll-gothach,  and  reign."    The  latter  observation  is  a 
for  a  similar  reason  ;  but  these  ac-  figurative  mode  of  expressing  the  good- 
counts  are  clearly  legendary,  because  nes,s  of  his  rule  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  cognomen  oll-gothach  was  evidently  the  country  during  its  continuance, 
applied  to  these  monarchs  from  the  ^®  Twp-nty-four.    The  Four  Masters 
loudness  of  their  own  voices,  and  not  say  twenty, 
from  any  peculiarity  in  those  of  their  "  A.  M.  3992. — Four  Masters. 
subjects. — See  O'D.'s  Four  Masters.  Slain  by  Olihl.    Olild  was  aided 

"  Son  of  Finacta.    We  here  see  dis-  in  this  civil  war  by  Siorna,  son  of  Dian, 

cord  break  out  in  the  house  of  Ollamh  who  was  thus  preparing  his  own  way 

Fodla,  and  pave  the  way  to  its  down-  to  the  throne, 

fall.   Fiacaidh  was  his  nephew.  "  A.  M.  3004. 

A,  M.  2972.— four  Masters.  ^  Oltld  I.    In  the  person  of  this 

Fiacaidh  III.    He  is  surnamed  monarch,  we  see  the  supremacy  wrested 

Finn-ailcheas  [Fmnalkass)  by  the  Four  from  the  race  of  Ir.    He  was  the  sev- 

Masters,  which  state  that  it  was  by  enth  king  of  that  line,  that  had  now 

him  that  Dun-culi-Sibrinni,  now  called  uninterruptedly  ruled  the  kingdom  of 

Cenannas  [Kenannus]  o"  Kells,  in  East-  Ireland,  for  more  than  a  century. 

Meath  was  built,  and  that  wherever  his  ®'  A.  M.  4020. — Four  Masters. 

habitation  was  placed,  Kenannus  was  "  Siorxa  the  Long-lived.  Siorna 

*ts  name.    They  also  state  "  that  it  was  Saeghalach  [Sheerna  Sayalagh)  is  called 
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son  of  Eothectacli,  son  of  Maen,  son  of  Aengiis  Oll-mncaidh, 
of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland, 
which  he  held  for  twenty -one  years.®    He  was  surnamed  "  Saeg- 


son  of  Dian,  son  of  Deman,  in  the  Four 
Masters,  whence,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  Deman  may  either  have  been  an- 
other name  for  Rothectach,  or  that 
Keating  has  erred  in  stating  this  king's 
pedigree. 

^  Twenty-one  years.  The  Annals 
above  named  say  that  his  reign  lasted 
for  the  incredible  period  of  a  cerdury  and 
a  half.  Dr. 0 'Donovan  makes  the  follow- 
ing remark  in  his  notes  on  these  Annals, 
upon  that  extravagant  statement :  "The 
great  length  of  this  monarch's  reign  is 
evidently  legendary,  or  rather  a  blunder 


of  transcribers.  O'Flaherty  refers  to 
the  Book  of  Lecan  to  show  that  he 
lived  150  years."  That  record,  in  part, 
almost  agrees  with  the  ancient  poem 
cited  by  Keating,  inasmuch  as  it  makes 
him  reign  but  twenty  years. — SceO' Don- 
ovan's Four  Masters.  That  he  neither 
lived  nor  reigned  any  very  extraordi- 
nary number  of  years,  can  be  proved 
by  comparing  his  pedigree  with  those 
of  his  predecessor  and  successor.  It 
will  be  seen  thereby  that  it  exceeds  the 
former  by  four  generations,  while  it  co- 
incides exactly  with  the  latter. 


1.  MILEDH  OF  SPAIN. 


A. 

3  Eber. 

4  Ebric. 

5  Artri. 

6  Sedna  I.  K. 

1  Fiacaidh  11.  K. 

8  Ollamh  Fodla.  K. 

9  Slanoll.  K. 
10  Olild.  K. 


2  Eber.  K. 

3  Conmael.  K. 

4  Eocaidh  n.  K. 

5  Nuadath. 

6  Glas., 

7  Rosa. 

8  Ferarda. 

9  Munemhon.  K. 

10  Alldergoid.  K. 

11  Cas. 

12  Falbi. 

13  Roan. 

14  Rothectach  II.  K. 


The  attributing  of  such  an  incredible 
age  to  the  present  monarch,  may  have 
resulted  from  making  him  the  grandson 
of  Rothectach  I.,  son  of  Maen,  who  was 
slain  by  Sedna  I.,  the  grandfather  of 
Ollamh  Fodla,  nearly  200  years  before. 
The  Four  Masters  shovfus  that  he  was 
grandson  of  Deman  through  Dian,  with- 
out telling  whether  Deman  was  son, 
grandson,  or  great-grandson  of  Ro- 
thectach I.  But  it  is  useless  to  en- 
deavor to  reconcile  such  discrepancies 
in  the  records  of  so  remote  an  age  ;  for 
we  are  still  in  the  dark  ages  of  Irish 
mythology.  We  do  not  even  know  the 
man's  real  name  ;  for,  the  one  recorded 
means  nearly  the  same  thing  with  his 
cognomen  (being  derived  from  Sir" 
{Sheer), ^  long  or  eternal),  and  conse- 
quently it  must  have  been  given  to  him 


K. 


Erimhon. 
Irial.  K. 
Ethrial.  K. 
Foilomhan.  K. 
Tighernmas.  K 
Enboth. 

8  Smirgoll. 

9  Fiacaidh  I.  K. 

10  Aengus  1.  K. 

11  Maen. 

12  Rothectach  I. 

13  Dian. 

14  Siorua.  K. 


K. 


when  he  had  already  become  remark- 
able for  his  unusual  longevity.  It  is 
nevertheless  clear,  that  Siorua 's  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  and  the  restoration 
of  the  line  of  Erimhon  in  his  person, 
marked  an  important  epoch  in  Irish 
primeval  history,  and  that  he  was  a 
great  and  powerful  tnonarch.  The 
Four  Masters  speak  of  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  "  It  was  this  Sirna 
that  wrested  the  government  of  Tem- 
hair  from  the  Ulta  (TJlstcrmen),  i.  e. 
the  race  of  Ir.  It  was  he  that  revenged 
upon  them  the  death  of  Rothectach, 
son  of  Maen,  whom  they  had  slain  at 
Cruachain  ;  so  that  Berngal  and  Olild 
(his  predecessors)  fell  by  him.  It  was 
he  that  gained  over  the  Ulstermen  the 
battle  of  Arkeltair  (one  of  the  names 
of  the  large  rath  at  Downpatrick); 
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alach"  or  tlie  "  Long-lived,"  from  the  longevity  of  the  men  of 
his  day.  He  fell  at  Allinn,^  bv  the  hand  of  Eothectach,  son  of 
Eoan,  as  the  bard  tells  us  in  the  duan  which  begins  with  the  verse, 
"  Eri,  proud  isle  of  kings,"  viz  : 

"  Sioraa  held  the  reigns  of  power 
For  full  thrice  seven  years, 
Then  fell  amidst  his  Siansrhtered  host 
At  Allind'-*  by  Eothectach." 


ROTHECTACH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8233.^  Eothectach,85  son  of  Eoan,  son  of  Falbi,  son 
of  Cas  Ked-cangnech,  son  of  Aldergoid,  son  of  Munemhon,  son 
of  Cas  Clothach,  son  of  Ferarda,  son  of  Eothectach,  son  of  Eos, 
son  of  Glas,  son  of  Isuadath  Degh-lamh,  son  of  Eocaidh  Faebar- 
glas,  son  of  Conmael,  son  of  Eber,  son  of  Miledh  of  Spain,  held 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  was  burned  up  by  lightning  at  Dun  SobarkL 

ELIM,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3240.^  Elim,88  son  of  the  last  king,  Eothectach,  and  of 
the  line  of  Eber,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  but  for  one 
year,  for  he  was  slain  by  Giallcaidh,  son  of  OHld  01-caein. 


the  two  battles  of  Sliabh  Arbrech  (un- 
known); the  battle  of  Kenn-duin,  in 
Assal  (near  Croom,  co.  Limerick);  the 
battle  of  Moin  Fochnigh,  in  Ui  Falghi 
{Offal y),  over  the  Martini  and  Ernai ; 
the  battle  of  Lnachair  (in  Kerry) ;  the 
battle  of  Clari  (in  the  co.  Limerick); 
the  battle  of  Samhain  (now  Knock- 
Bowna,  not  far  from  Bruree,  co.  Limer- 
ick); the  battle  of  Cnock  Ochair  (un- 
known). An  attack  was  made  by  him 
upon  the  Fomorians,  in  the  territory  of 
Meath.  It  was  by  him  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Moin  Trogaide  {Mone 
Trc-u-ee) ,  in Kianacta  (co.  Londonderry), 
when  Lugair,  son  of  Lugaidh,  of  the 
race  of  Eber,  had  brought  a  force  of 
the  Fomorians  into  Ireland  with  their 
king,  Kesarn  by  name.  Siorna  drew 
the  men  of  Ireland  to  make  battle 
against  them  at  Moin  Trogaide.  As 
they  were  fighting  the  battle,  a  plague 
was  sent  upon  them,  of  which  Lugair 
and  Kesarn  perished,  with  their  people, 


and  a  countless  number  of  the  men  of 
Ireland  with  them." 

"  Allind  or  Aillinn,  was  the  old 
name  of  a  large  rath  on  the  hill  now 
called  Knockaulin,  near  Kilcullen,  co. 
Kildare. 

A.  M.  4110.— Four  Masters. 

^  PtOTHECTACH  II.  It  was  by  this 
Eothectach  that  chariots  drawn  by 
four  horses  were  first  used  in  Ireland. — 
Id.  He  was  a  very  good  king. — An- 
nals of  Clonmacnoise. 

^  A.  M.  4177. — Four  Masters. 

*  Eldi  II.  He  was  surnamed  OU- 
finsnecta  {Olfeenaghta),  because,  ac- 
cording to  some,  "  snow  with  the  taste 
of  wine  fell  during  his  reign  ;"  others 
say  that  he  was  called  so  because  it 
snowed  continually  that  year.  Both 
are  mere  guesses  of  later  writers  to 
account  for  the  cognomen  which  means 
"  of  the  great  white  snow." — See  O'D. 
F.  M. 
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GIALLCAIDH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8241^9  Giallcaidh  {GueeJghee)  son  of  Olild  01-caein,  son 
of  Siorna  the  Long-lived,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  reigned  over 
Ireland  for  nine  years,  and  then  was  slain  at  Magh-]Muaide^  bj 
Art  Ifnlech  {Imlagh), 


ART  IMLECH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8250.^  Art  Imlech,^  son  of  Elim,  son  of  Eothectach, 
son  of  Eoan,  son  of  Falbi,  son  of  Cas  Ked-cangnech,  son  of 
Alldergoid,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ire- 
Mnd,  and  held  it  for  twenty-two  years,^  at  the  end  of  which  he 
was  slain  by  Nuadath  Finn,  of  Fal. 


NUADATH  FINN-FAIL,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8272.5*  ISTuadath  Finn-Fail,^  son  of  Giallcaidh,  son  of 
Olild  01-caein,  son  of  Siorna  Saegalach,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon, 
ruled  Ireland  seventy  years,  or  for  twenty,  according  to  others. 
He  was  slain  by  Bresrigh,  son  of  Art  Imlech. 


ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8292.^  Bresrigh,»7  son  of  Art  Imlech,  son  of  Elim,  son 
of  Eothectach,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  ruled  Ireland  for  nine  years. 
During  that  time  he  vanquished  the  Fomorians  in  many  battles. 
At  last  he  was  himself  defeated  and  slain,  by  Eocaidh  Apthach, 
at  Carn  Conluain. 

EOCAIDH  APTHACH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8801.^  Eocaidh  Apthach,^  son  of  Finn,  son  of  Olild, 
son  of  Flann  Euadh,  son  of  Eothlan,  son  of  Martin,  son  of  Sith- 
kind,  son  of  Eiaghlan,  son  of  Eocaidh  Brec,  son  of  Lugaiclh,  son 
of  Ith,  son  of  Breogan,  was  monarch  of  Ireland  for  one  year.  He 


"  A.  M.  4186. — Four  Masters.  "  Twentij-two  yens.    Twelve  years, 

M ig'i-3Iaaide  (MDij-Mooei)  ;  eitli-  according  to  the  Four  Masters. 

er  the  plain  of  the  river  Moy,  in  North  A.  M.  4199. — Four  Masters. 

Connaught,  or  one  near  Knockmov,  co.  ^  Nuadath  I. 

Galway.                                '  « A.  M.  4239.— Four  Masters. 

"  A.  M.  4187. — Four  Masters.  ^  Bresrigh.      Bresrigh,  (Brassree,) 

"  Art  I.    O'Halloran  states  that  means  King  Bres.  He  is  called  simply 

this  was  a  very  warlike  prince,  and  Bres,  {Brass.)  by  the  Four  Masters. 

that  he  built  seven  large  duns,  which  *  A.  M.  4248. — Four  Masters. 

he  surrounded  by  ditches  filled  with  ^  Eocaidh  Y.    The  annals  of  Clon- 

water.  macnoise  state  that  he  was  captain  of 

the  late  king's  guards. 
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got  the  surname,  "  Apthach,"  from  the  great  number  of  people 
that  died  in  Ireland  during  his  reign.  For,  during  that  time  a 
phigue  came  upon  the  people  of  Ireland  every  month,  by  which 
multitudes  of  them  v/ere  carried  off.  Hence  was  he  called 
Eocaidh  Apthach,  for  "apthach"  {ajyj^agh)  is  the  same  as  mortal 
or  deadly.    He  was  slain  by  Finn,  son  of  Bratha. 


AED-RIGH. 


A.  M.  3302.^°^  Finn,  son  of  Bratha,  son  of  Labraidh,  son  of 
Carbri,  son  of  Ollamh  Fodla,^  of  the  line  of  Ir,  ruled  Ireland 
twenty  years,^  and  then  was  slain  by  Sedua  Innaraigh. 


SEDXA  IX^'AEAIGH,  AED-RIGH. 

A.  'SL  3322.^  Sedna*  Innaraigh,  son  of  Bresrigh,  son  of  Art 
Imlech,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for 
twenty  years.  He  was  called  Sedna  "  Innaraigh,"  or  Sedna 
"of  the  wages;"  because  he  was  the  first  king  that  gave  Avages 
to  soldiers  in  Ireland.  Simeon  Brec  caused  him  to  be  torn  limb 
from  limb. 

SIMEOX  BREC,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3342.^  Simeon  Brec,^  son  of  Aedan  Glas,  son  of  Nua- 
dath  Finn-Fail,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  ruled  the  Irish  nation  for 
six  years,  when  he  was  vanquished  by  Duach  Finn,  who  caused 
him  to  be  torn  asunder,  in  order  to  revenge  his  father's  death. 


DUACH  FIXX,  ARD-RIGH. 


A.  M.  3348.^  Duach  Finn,^  son  of  Sedna  Innaraigh,  son  of 
Bresrigh,  son  of  Art  Imlech,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held  the  sov- 


A.  M.  4249.— Fowr  Masters. 
•  Ollamh  Fodla.  The  posterity  of 
tliat  great  fewgiver  had  now  given  no 
monarch  to  Ireland  for  a  century  and 
a  half.  His  accession  and  that  of  his 
predecessor,  of  the  line  of  Ith,  show 
that  the  rival  races  of  Eber  and  Erim- 
hon had  considerably  weakened  their 
strength  in  contending  for  sovereignty. 

'  Twenty  years.  Some  say  thirty. 
The  Four  Masters  say  twenty-two. 

»  A.  M.  4290.— Four  Masters. 

*  Sedxa  n.  The  phrase  "  d'amh- 
8aibh''(d'otf*s/r),"  which  is  translated, 
to  soldiers  in  the  text,  is  by  some  under- 
stood, in  this  case,  to  mean  people  in 
general.    If  the  word  "  amhas  "  can 


have  got  his  cognomen  "  Innaraigh" 
(Innarree),  from  his  having  encour- 
aged commerce  amongst  his  people. 
The  annals  of  Clonmacnoise  say  that 
"  this  Sedna  was  a  worthy  and  a  no- 
ble king,  and  the  first  that  rewarded 
men  with  chattel  in  Ireland."  O'Hal- 
loran  states  that  "  he  wrote  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  military,  which  was  a 
standard  for  many  succeeding  ages." 

*  A.  M.  4291.— Four  blasters. 

'  Simeon  Brec,  i.  e.  the  spotted  or 
speckled  Simeon. 

'  A.  M.  4297.— Four  blasters. 

®  DcACH  L  The  Four  Masters  say 
that  he  reigned  ten  years. 
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ereigntj  of  Ireland  for  five  years,  and  then  fell  by  Muredacli 
Bolgrach. 

MUREDACH  BOLGRAUH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  "SI.  8353.^  Muredach  Bolgrach, son  of  Simeon  Brec.  son 
of  Aedan  Glas,  of  the  line  of  Erimhdn,  ruled  Ireland  for  four 
years,  and  then  was  slain  by  Enna  Derg. 


ENXA  DERG,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3357.^^  Enna  Derg,*^  son  of  Duach  Finn,  son  of  Sedna 
Innaraigh,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held  possession  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  for  twelve  years.  He  was  called  Enna  Derg  (that  is, 
Enna  the  Eed),  from  the  redness  of  his  complexion,  i.  e.  of  his 
face.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  money  was  first  struck  in  Ireland, 
at  Argedros.  He,  and  great  numbers  of  people  besides,  died  of 
the  plague  at  Sliabh  Mis. 


LUGAIDH  lARDOXX,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8369.^^  Lugaidh  lardonn,"  son  of  Enna  Derg,  son  of 
Duach  Finn,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  reigned  over  Ireland  for  nine 
years.  He  was  called  Lugaidh  lardonn,  or  Lugaidh  the  Dark- 
brown,  from  the  dark -brown  color  of  his  hair ;  for  "  iar-dhonn" 
(eer-yomi)  is  the  same  as  "  dubh-dhonn"'  {duv-yonn)^  i.  e.  dark- 
brown.    He  was  slain  by  Siorlamh,  at  Eath-Clochair. 


SIORLAMH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8378.^^  Siorlamh,  son  of  Finn,  son  of  Bratha,  son  of 
Labraidh,  son  of  Carbri,  son  of  Ollamh  Fodla,  of  the  line  of  Ir, 
son  of  Miledh  of  Spain,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and 
held  it  for  sixteen  years.  He  was  called  Siorlamh,^^  {sheerlam) 
from  his  extremely  long  hands,  for  they  reached  the  ground  when 
he  stood  erect.    He  was  slain  by  Eocaidh  Uarkeas  {oghee-oorkess). 


'  A.  M.  430T.— Fowr  Masters. 

"  MuREDACH  I.  This  name  is  now 
pronounced  Murreeagh.  The  Four  Mas- 
ters say  that  Muredach  reigned  a  year 
and  a  month. 

"  A.  M.  4308.— Four  Masters. 

°  EsxA  n.  This  name  is  otherwise 
spelled  Euda,  and  sometimes  Edna,  or 
Eadhna. 

»  A.  M.  4320.— Four  Masters. 

**  Lugaidh  I.    The  aspirated  form 


of  thfs  came  is  Lusrhaidh  (Looee.) 

^  A.  M.  4329.— Fcur  Masters. 

*  Longhands.  The  title,  Siorlamh, 
would  be  more  applicable  in  a  figura- 
tive than  a  material  sense.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  lamh-fhada"  {Louvadda),  or 
"  Fad-lamhach,  {fadlauvagh.)  should 
have  been  the  term  used.  The  story 
of  this  monarch's  monstrous  hands  has 
all  the  appearance  of  being  built  upon 
a  forced  etymology  given  to  his  name. 
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EOCAIDH  UAEKEAS,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  Eocaidh  Uarkeas,*^  son  of  Lugaidli  lardonn,  son 

of  Enna  Derg,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
for  twelve  years.  He  Avas  snrnamed  "  Uarkeas,"  from  a  sort  of 
rude  wicker  boats,  (covered  "with,  hides,)  that  he  was  wont  to  carry 
with  him  in  his  fleets;  for  ''ceas"  (Z.'a55)is  of  the  same  meaning  as 
canoe,  or  rather  wicker  boat.  JSTow,  this  prince  had  spent  two 
years  at  sea,  whilst  an  exile  from  Ireland,  and  had  been  wont, 
duriog  that  time,  to  put  bands  of  his  followers  into  these  wicker 
boats,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  the  coa5t?s  of  whatever 
countries  he  touched  upon,  and  of  bringing  off  the  booty  therein 
to  his  fleet;  and  thus,  from  these  "ccasa"  (cassa)  the  surname 
Uarkeas  was  attached  to  him.  He  was  slain  by  Eocaidh  Eiad- 
muini  and  Conaing  Beg-eglach. 


A.  M.  3406.^^  Eocaidh  Fiadmuini^  and  Conaing  Beg-eglach, 
tbe  sons  of  Duach.  Temrach,  son  of  Muredach  Bolgrach,  son  of 
Simeon  Brec,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  held  the  joint  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  for  five  years.  The  former  of  these  princes  was 
called  Eocaidh.  Fiadmuini,  {Feevonie)  i.  e.,  Eocaidh.  the  Hunter, 
because  he  was  extremely  addicted  to  the  pursuit  and  chase  of 
wild  beasts  and  game,  in  the  wildernesses  and  forests.  Tliia 
Eocaidh.  fell  by  Lugaidli,  son  of  Eocaidh  Uarkeas. 

LUGAIDH  LAMH-DERG,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3411.^*  Lugaidh  Lamb-derg^  {Looee  Lauv-yarg\  son  of 
Eocaidh  Uarkeas,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  for  seven  ^^ears.  He  was  called  Lamh-derg,  or  Eed- 
hand,  because  there  was  a  red  stain  or  spot  on  one  of  his  hands. 
This  Eocaidh  was  slain  by  Conaing  Beg-eglach,  or  Conaing  the 
Fearless. 

COXAIXG  BEG-EGLACH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  !M.  3418.^    Conaing  Beg-eglach,  son  of  Duach  Temrach, 

"  A.  !M.  4344. — Four  Masters.  the  Vanquisher,  whence  Dr.  O'Donovan 

Eoc.udhYI.  The  explanation  giv-  conjectures  that  this  was  an  alias  name 

en  above  for  the  surname  "  Uaircheas"  for  Duach  Temrach,  or  Duach  of  Tara. 

is  very  questionable.     The  word  is  ^'  A.  ;M.  4362. — Four  Masters. 

not  at  all  formed  like  a  regular  com-  ^  Lugaidh  11.    It  is  more  likely  to 

pound.    It  is  a  derivative  form.  suppose  that  this  prince  was  styled 

A.  M.  4356.— Foiir  Masters.  Red-Hand,  from  his  bloody  deeds,  than 

Eoc.AJDH  Yn.   The  Four  Masters  for  the  reason  which  Dr.  'Keating  has 

call  this  prince  and  his  brother  the  given. 

sons  of  Congal  Cosgarach,  i.  e.  Congal  A.  M.  4388. — Four  Masters. 
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the  son  of  Muredach  Bolgraclx,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  ruled  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  for  ten  years.  He  was  styled,  "  Beg-eglach," 
or  the  Fearless,  because  the  slightest  shade  of  fear  never  seized 
him  in  any  fight.  He  was  also  a  man  of  great  prowess  in  the 
conflict,  as  the  bard  has  sung  in  the  following  rann ; 

"  Conaing,  in  conflicts  of  bright  blades 
Who  never  dreaded  mortal  man, 
Keigned  for  ten  years  o'er  North  and  South,** 
And  then  he  fell  by  Art  Mac  Lugaidh." 

APwT,  AED-PJGH. 

A.  M.  3438.25  Art,26  son  of  Lugaidh  Lamh-derg,  of  the  line  of 
Eber,  held  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  for  six  years,  and  then  he 
was  slain  by  Duach  Laghrach,  son  of  Fiacaidh  Tolgrach,  and  by 
Fiacaidh  himself 

FIACAIDH  TOLGRACn,  ARD-RIGII. 

A.  M.  3434^  Fiacaidh^  Tolgrach,  son  of  Muredach  Bolgrach, 
son  of  Simcdn  Brec,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  possessed  the  sover- 
eignty of  Ireland  for  seven  years,  and  then  he  was  slain  in 
Borinn,29  by  Olild  Finn,  son  of  Art. 

OLILD  FINN,  ARD-EIGH. 

A.  IL  3441.3«  Olild^i  Finn,  son  of  Art,  son  of  Lugaidh 
Lamh-derg,  son  of  Eocaidh  L^arkeas,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  nine  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
fell  by  Argedmar  and  by  Fiacaidh,  and  by  Duach,  son  of 
Fiacaidh,  in  the  battle  of  Odba.-"^^  Upon  this,  the  Munstermen 
mustered  under  Eocaidh,  son  of  Olild  Finn,  and  under  Lugaidh, 
son  of  Eocaidh  Fiadmuini,  so  that  they  banished  Argedmar  be- 
yond the  sea,  for  the  period  of  seven  years. 

EOCAIDH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  34r,0.^  Eocaidh,^  son  of  Olild  Finn,  son  of  Art,  son 
of  Lugaidh  Lamh-derg,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held  the  sovereignty 


O'er  North  and  South.  In  the  orig- 
inal, "  for  gach  leth,"  i.  e.  "  over  each 
half."    The  Four  Masters  say  that  he 
reigned  twenty  vears. 
^  A.  M.  4389. 
»  Art  n. 

A.  M.  4395.— Fowr  Masters. 

Fiacaidh  IV.  The  epithet "  Tol- 
grach," mav  mean  prond  or  warlike, 
i.  e.  "Tolgdha."  The  Fonr  Masters 
say  that  Fiacaidh  reigned  ten  years. 


^  Boirinn — now  called  Burrin,  a 
barony  in  the  north  of  the  county  of 
Clare. 

^  A.  M.  4405.— Four  Mastes. 
Olild  11.    Olild  reigned  eleven 
years. — Id. 

O  lbi  (r,tw)lav  in  Meath. 
°  A.  M.  4416.— Fcmr  Masters. 
^*  Eocaidh  Till.   Ani-Ciiach,  (Ji£v 
nie-Cleeagh,)  where  Eocaidh  was  slain, 
is  now  called  Knockany,  in  the  county 
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of  Ireland  for  seven  years.  And  lie  did  not  yield  tlie  kingdom 
to  Argedmar;  but  lie  made  a  peace  with  Duaeh  Laghrach, 
which  lasted  until  Argedmar  returned  from  his  banishment, 
when  both  the  latter  chieftain  and  Duaeh  Laghrach  combined 
their  strength  against  Eocaidh,  who  fell  by  their  hands,  about 
that  time,  at  the  fair  of  Ani-Cliach. 


ARGEDMAR,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3457.^    Argedmar,^^  son  of  Siorlamh,  son  of  Finn,  son 

of  Bratha,  of  the  race  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  held  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland  twenty-three  years,  when  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  Duaeh 
Laghrach  and  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Eocaidh,  son  of  Olild  Finn. 


DUACH  LAGHRACH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3480.^'  Duaeh  Laghrach,^  son  of  Fiacaidh  Tolgrach,  son 
of  Muredach  Bolgrach,  son  of  Simeon  Brec,  of  the  line  of  Erim- 
hon,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  L'cland,  and  held  it  for  ten  years. 
He  was  called  Laghrach  {Loyragli\  i.  e.  the  Vindictive,  or  the 
Quick-avenging,  from  the  word  "laghra"  or  "ladhra"  {loi/ra), 
which  means,  speedy  vengeance ;  for  he  never  indulged  or  par- 
doned any  person,  who  had  committed  a  deed  of  injustice,  but 
made  him  render  immediate  retribution  for  his  crime.  It  was 
thence  that  he  acquired  that  surname.  He  was  slain  by  Lugaidh 
LaghdL 

LUGAIDH  LAGHDI,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  §490.^  Lugaidh  Laghdi,*>  son  of  Eocaidh,  son  of  Olild 
Finn,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  seven 
years,  after  which  he  was  slain  by  Aedh  Euadh,  son  of  Badarn. 

Limerick.    The  Annals  of  Clonmac-  from  Macha's  death  to  the  accession  of 

noise  say  that  Argedmar  and  Duaeh  Eudraide.  A.  M.  3792. 

came  upon  him  unawares,  at  the  fair,  ^  A.  M.  4453. — Four  Masters 

and  there  slew  both  him  and  many  of  ^  Duach  II. 

the  chieftains  of  Munster.  ^  A.  M.  4469. — Four  Masters. 

^  A.  M.  4423.— Fowr  Masters.  Lugaidh  HI.    With  the  aspira- 

^  Aegedmar.    This  prince's  name  tions,  this  king's  name  is  spelled  "  Lu- 

means  "abounding  in  silver,"  i.  e.  ghaidh  Laighdhe "  (Xcoce  Lau-^c)  :  the 

"  airgedmhar"  [Arguedvar).    The  last  surname  is  otherwise  spelled  Laeghdha 

cited  authorities  give  him  a  reign  of  ( La j/^g),  and  its  most  probable  meaning 

thirty  years.    O'Flaherty  tells  us  that  is  "  heroic,"  derived  from  "  laech,"  a 

Argedmar  had  five  sons  :  I.  Badarn,  hero.    Keating,  in  attributing  the  story 

father  of  Aedh  Ruadh  ;   2.  Diman,  of  the  fawn  to  this  Lugaidh,  confounds 

father  of  Dithorba  ;  3.  Fintan,  father  him  with  another  chief  of  the  same  name 

of  Kimbaeth  ;  4.  Fomor,  from  whom  and  nearly  similar  surname,  who  lived 

descended  Rudraide,  progenitor  of  the  about  six  hundred  years  after  him,  that 

tribe  of  Eudraide,  and  Cas,  from  whom  is,  with  Lugaidh  Laighdhe,  sou  of  Dari 

descended  almost  all  the  kings  of  Ulster  Doimhthech  [Duivhagh)  ,  father  of  Mao 
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The  "  Coir  Anmann,"  or  Book  of  Etymology,  says  that  this 
Lugaidh  Laghdi  was  one  of  the  five  Lugaidhs  who  were  the  son3 
of  Dari  Doimthech.*^  What  that  book  tells  us  is,  that  a  certain 
Druid  had  prophesied  to  Dari  Doimthech,  that  he  should  have  a 
son,  named  Lugaidh,  to  whom  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  was 
destined ;  and  that,  after  this,  five  sons  were  born  in  succession 
to  Dari,  each  of  whom  he  named  Lugaidh.  When  these  sons  had 
grown  up,  Dari  went  to  the  same  druid  and  asked  of  him  which 
of  his  five  Lugaidhs  was  to  gain  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  "  Go," 
said  the  druid,  "  on  to-morrow,  with  thy  five  sons  to  Talti,  and 
there  will  come  a  beautiful  fawn  into  the  fair,  and  the  whole  as- 
semblage, and  thy  sons  also,  will  immediately  start  upon  her 
track ;  and  then,  whichsoever  of  thy  sons  may  overtake  and  kill 
that  fawn,  it  is  he  that  shall  be  monarch  of  Ireland."  Upon  the 
morrow,  the  fawn  came  into  the  fiiir,  and  the  men  of  Eri  and  the 
sons  of  Dari  set  off  in  chace  of  her,  until  they  had  thus  reached 
Benn-Edair,  where  a  magic  mist  was  thrown  between *the  men  of 
Eri  and  the  sons  of  Dari.  The  latter  continued  the  chace  thence 
to  Dal-Moscorb'^  of  Leinster,  where  Dari  overtook  the  fawn  and 
killed  her;  and  it  is  from  that  fawn  that  he  has  been  styled 
"  Lughaidh  Laighdhe  "  {Looee  Lawe)^  otherwise  "  Lughaidh  Laegh- 
dha"  {Laylia\  i.  e.  Lugaidh  of  the  fawn,  or  "laegh"  {layh). 

This  is  that  Lugaidh,  of  whom  the  following  wild  fable*^  is  re- 
lated. It  is  told  that,  being  once  hunting  in  a  wilderness,  he  met 
with  a  certain  deformed  hag,  upon  whom  there  was  a  magic  mask ; 
that  this  hag  became  his  mistress,  and  that  she  afterwards  took 
off  her  magic  mask  and  then  appeared  to  him  in  the  form  of  a 
most  beautiful  young  woman.  By  this  hag,  who  became  the 
mistress  of  Lugaidh  Laghdi,  Ireland  is  allegorically  meant,  inas- 
much as  he  at  first  endured  much  pain  and  trouble  on  her  ac- 
count, but  afterwards  came  into  the  enjoyment  of  much  pleasure 
and  happiness.  Nov.^,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  "Coir 
Anmann"  says  that  a  certain  Lugaidh  Laghdi  was  the  son  of 

niadh  {Macneeak),  and  grandfather  of  Olum,  from  whom  the  rival  tribe  of 
Lugaidh,  styled  Maccon,  who  was  king  Dergthini  took  their  title.  According 
of  Ireland,  according  to  Keating,  from  to  the  pedigrees  of  the  Eberian  tribes, 
A.  D.  182  to  A.  D.  212.  The  confusion  Dergthini,  or  Corb  Olum,  was  the  six- 
must  have  resulted  from  the  extravagant  teenth  in  descent  from  the  present  mon- 
love  of  the  Irish  bards  for  alliterative  arch. 

epithets,  or  Keating's  carelessness,  Dal  Moscorh — called  otherwise  Dal 

-Dan  Doim^AecA  was  otherwise  call-  Mescorb  and  Dal  Mesincorb.    A  sept 

ed  Dari  Sir-chrechtach  [Skeer-chragh-  along  the  east  of  the  present  county  of 

tagli),  i.  e.  the  incessant  plunderer,  or  Wicklow,  was  thus  denominated. — O'D. 
the  widely-plundering.    From  him  the  For  the  poem,  upon  which  this 

Corca  Luighe  took  the  nameof  Darini,  fable  is  founded,  see  the  Genealogy  of 

or  Dairfhini,  i.  e.  the  *•  fine"  or  tribe  of  the  Oorca  Luighe,  published  in  the  Mis- 

Dari.   He  was  cotemporary  withDerg-  cellany  of  the  Celtic  Society  for  1849, 

thini  {Derkinni),  otherwise  called  Corb  Appendix  A.,  p.  66. 
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Dari  Doimthech,  still  I  do  not  suppose  that  it  was  the  same 
Liigaidh  Laglidi,*"*  who  was  king  of  Ireland,  that  is  mentioned  in 
that  work,  and  also  notwithstanding  the  Druids  having  prophe- 
sied,, that  Lugaidh  Laghdi,  son  of  Dari  Doimthech,  should  be 
king  of  Ireland. 


AEDH  RUADH,  ARD-RIGH. 


A.  M.  849 7.^  Aedh  Euadh,^  son  of  Badarn,  son  of  Arged- 
mar,  son  of  Siorlamh,  son  of  Finn,  son  of  Bratha,  of  the  line  of 
It,  son  of  Miledh,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  reigned 
for  twenty-one  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  drowned  at 
Esruadh.^^ 


DITHORBA,  ARD-RIGH. 


A.  M.  8518.'^   Dithorba,  son  of  Deman,  son  of  Argedmar, 

son  of  Siorlamh,  son  of  Finn,  son  of  Bratha,  of  the  line  of  Ir,  son 
of  Miledh,  assumed  the  sovereignty,  and  reigned  over  Ireland  for 


**  The  same  Lugaidh  Laghdi. — In 
fiict,  the  poem  upon  which  the  fable  is 
fonnded  expressly  states,  that  Lugaidh 
Laighdhe,  or  Laeghdha,  son  of  Dari 
Doimthech.  never  became  king  of  Ire- 
land. ISTeither,  according  to  it,  did  the 
enchanted  lady  become  his  mistress. 
She  Is  therein  made  to  say  to  him  : 

**I  say  to  thee,  O  mild  youth, 

With  me  arch-kings  cohabit; 

I  am  that  majestic  slender  damsel, 

The  sovereignty  of  Alba  and  ErL 
To  thee  I  have  revealed  myself  to-aight; 

That  is  all;  but  with  me  thou  shalt  not  co- 
habit ; 

Thoa  Shalt  have  a  son,  honored  in  him, 
.   He  is  the  man  with  whom  I  shall  dwell. 
The  name  of  thy  son.  the  mode  is  good, 
Shall  be  Lugaidh  Mor ;  he  shall  be  a  royal  son. 
For  we  have  been  longing  mnch  for  him. 
He  shall  be  a  druid,  a  prophet,  and  a  poet" 
•The  prophecy  which  Dari  told  to  them 
Eegarding  Maccon,  the  comely,  was : 
*  Jfaccon^^haU  gain  th-;  hill  of  Breagh  (Tara), 
With  Alba  and  ddigMfiil  Eri:  " 

Genealogy  of  Corca  Luighe,  pp.  75, 76. 

This  extract,  from  that  ancient  poem, 
proves  that  Lugaidh  of  the  Fawn  was 
never  king  of  Ireland,  and  that  there 
was  no  foundation  whatever  for  making 
Lugaidh  III.  son  of  Eochaidh  YIU.,  to 
be  the  son  of  Dari  Doimthech. 
A.  M.  4470.— jPour  Masters. 

*  Aedh  I.  Tliis  king,  Aedh  Ruadh 
{Ayh  Rooa) ,  or  Aedh  the  Red,  ruled  al- 


ternately, with  his  two  successors,  for 
periods  of  seven  years  each.  They  thus 
kept  the  sovereignty  in  their  pos- 
session for  63  years.  Keating,  by  a 
strange  license,  sets  them  down  as  hav- 
ing reigned,  each  21.  consecutive  years. 
The  Four  Masters  make  Aedh  resign 
the  kingdom  at  the  end  of  seven  years, 
"  for,"'  say  they. there  were  injunctions 
upon  him  to  resign  it  to  Dithorba  at  the 
end  of  that  time  ;  and  on  Dithorba,  also, 
to  resign  it  to  Kimbaeth  ;  and  so  in 
succession  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  The 
reason  they  made  this  agreement,  was 
because  tliey  were  the  sons  of  three 
brothers." 

*'  Esrmdh,  otherwise  Es  or  Eas- 
Aedha  Ruadh  (Assayrooa),  i.  e.  the 
Waterfall  of  Red  Aedh,  is  now  called 
Assaroe,  or  the  Salmon-leap,  a  cataract 
on  the  river  Erne,  at  Ballyshannon. 
As  each  of  Aedh's  colleagues  had  pos- 
sessed the  sovereignty  twice,  for  their 
periods  of  seven  years,  and  as  he  was 
hiinself  in  possession  of  it  for  the  third 
time  when  he  died,  it  must  appear  clear 
that  Keating  has  antedated  his  death 
by  twenty-eight  years. 

*  A.  M.  44TT.— Four  Masters,  The 
commencement  of  Dithorba's  first  sep- 
tennial period. 
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twentj-one  year?,  until  he  fell  in  Corann,  by  the  three  Cuans,* 
namely,  Cuan  Mara,  Cuan  Moighi,  and  Cuan  SlebL 

KIMBAETH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.,M.  3539.^  Kimbaeth,  son  of  Finntan,  son  of  Argedmar, 
son  of  Siorlamh,  of  the  race  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  held  the  sover- 
eignty of  Ireland  for  twenty-one  years  (or  for  twenty -eight  years,^^ 
according  to  some  others),  and  then  he  died  of  the  plague  at  Ard- 
Macha. 

,  MACHA  MONG-RUADH,  ARD-RIGHAX.®^ 

A.  M.  3559.^  Macha  Mong-Ruadh  (of  the  red  tresses),  daughter 
of  Aedh  Ruadh,  son  of  Badarn,  son  of  Argsdmar,  son  of  Siorlamh, 
of  the  line  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  then  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland,  which  she  held  for  seven  years,  until  she  was  slain  by 
Rectaidh  Righ-Derg. 

It  was  in  her  time  that  Emhain  ^lacha  was  built.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  reason  why  it  was  called  Eman  Macha,  to  wit :  there 
were  then  three  kings  reigning  over  the  Ulta  (Ulidians),  namely, 
Aedh  Ruadh,  son  of  Badarn,  from  whom  Esruadh  has  been 
called;  Dithorba,  son  of  Deman,  dwelling  at  ULsnech,  in  Meath; 
and  Kimbaeth,  son  of  Finntan,  at  Finnabair  ;^  and  it  was  at  the 
house  of  this  latter  prince  that  lugani  Mor,  son  of  llocaidh 
Buadach,  was  reared.  These  princes  reigned  in  alternate  succes- 
sion, each  for  the  period  of  seven  years,  until  they  had  all  three 
enjoyed  the  royal  power  three  times.  And  the  first  of  them  that 
died  was  Aedh  Ruadh,  who  left  no  posterity  after  him  but  Macha, 
who  was  his  only  daughter.  Upon  her  father's  death,  Macha 
claimed  her  right  to  the  alternate  succession,  as  his  representative, 
but  Dithorba  and  his  sons  replied,  that  the  sovereign  power 

"  Three  Cuans. — These  were  his  three  was  the  only  female  that  ever  ruled  the 

nephews,  according  to  O'Fiaherty     It  Gaelic  nation.    The  subjects  of  Qneen 

was  after  his  banishment  into  Con-  Medb,  of  Connaught,  were  chiefly  Fer- 

naught,  by  Macha,  that  he  fell  by  their  Bo'.gs. 

hands.    Cuan  Mara,  means  Cuan  of  the      ^  A.  M.  4540. — Four  Masters. 
Sea;  Cuan  Slebi,  or  Sleibhi  {S'aivie),      ^Finnabair.    There  are  four  places 

Cuan  of  the  Mountain ;  and  Cuan  of  this  name  within  the  confines  of 

Moighi  (  Moye),  Cuan  of  the  Plain,  ancient  Meath.  They  are  ail  now  called 

Corann  is  in  the  county  of  Sligo.  Fennor.  a  name  derived  from  the  Irish 

^  A.  M.  4484.— Four  Masters.    The  "  Fionnabhair"'  {Finnooir).   1st.  There 

commencement  of  Eambaeth's  first  sep-  is  Fennor  on  the  Boyne,  near  Slane,  in 

tennial  period.  Meath.    2d.  Fennor,  in  the  parish  of 

'*  Twsntij-eight  years.    That  is  count-  Ardcuth,  also  in  Meath,    3d.  Fennor, 

ing  the  seven  years  he  reigned  con-  in  Tebtha  or  Teffia.  in  Westmeath. 

jointly  with  Macha.  4th.  Fennor  or  Fionnabhair  na  n-inghen 

^  Ard-ri^han,  i.  e.  Arch-queen,  pro-  {Finnooir-nan-inneen),  i.  e.  of  the  dam- 

nounced  Aurd-reeyan,     This  virago  sels,  in  the  parish  of  Donore,  in  Meath- 
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sliould  never  be  delivered  up  by  them  into  the  hands  of  any 
woman.  Upon  this,  there  was  a  battle  fought  between  them  and 
Macha,  in  which  Macha  bore  away  the  victory  from  them,  and 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  seven  years.  Then  Di- 
thorba  died,  leaving  after  him  five  sons,  whose  names  were 
Baeth,  Bedach,  Bras,  Uallach,  and  Borbcas;  and  these  demanded 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  for  themselves,  according  to  the  usage 
of  their  forefathers,  but,  upon  this,  Macha  replied,  that  she  would 
not  yield  the  sovereignty  to  them,  but  that  she  would  give  a 
battle  in  its  stead.  A  battle  then  was  fought  between  them,  in 
which  Macha  was  again  victorious.  The  sons  of  Dithorba  now 
fled  for  safety  into  dark  and  lonely  forests ;  and  Macha  took  Kim- 
baeth  as  her  husband,"  and  as  commander  over  her  warriors.  She 
then  disguised  herself  as  a  leper,  by  rubbing  the  dough  of  rye 
over  her  face,  and  went,  in  person,  in  pursuit  of  the  sons  of  Di- 
thorba.   These  she  found  in  a  wild  forest  in  Borenn,^"  cooking  a 


^  As  her  husband.  The  Four  Masters 
say  that  Kimbaeth  reigned  seven  years, 
as  the  husband  of  Macha.  O'Flaherty 
tells  us  that  he  was  the  first  king  that 
dwelt  in  Emhain  Macha,  which  he  built 
most  superbly,  and  which  afterwards 
became  the  residence  of  the  Ulidian 
kings.  * 

The  building  of  Emhain  forms  an 
era  or  fixed  point  in  Irish  history. 
Thenceforth  the  dates  of  the  events  re- 
corded, the  reigns  of  the  kings  and  their 
consecutive  order,  become  less  uncer- 
tain. Tighernach,  Avho  died  in  the  year 
1088,  and  who  is  the  most  accurate  of 
the  Irish  annalists,  says  that  all  the 
monuments  of  the  Scoti,  to  the  time  of 
Kimbaedh,  are  uncertain.  "  Omnia 
monumenta  Scotorum  usque  Cirabaeth 
incerta  erant."  With  this  O'Flaherty 
agrees,  and  he  has  shown  in  the  second 
part  of  his  Ogygia,  that  the  periods  of 
the  Ulster  kings,  from  Cimbaeth  (Kim- 
baeth) to  the  destruction  of  Emania,  are 
supported  by  accurate  records  ;  but  he 
confesses  that  the  periods  preceding 
Cimbaeth  is  not  so  supported. — O'Don- 
ovaris  Notes  to  the  Four  Masters. 

Too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
above-cited  admission  of  Tighernach, 
and  many  would  rejeci  the  events  re- 
corded previous  to  the  building  of  Em- 
ania, on  the  strength  thereof.  Uncertain 
they  certainly  are,  as  the  historic  events 
of  every  nation  had  been  previous  to 


the  adoption  of  a  fixed  system  of  Cro- 
nology  ;  that  is  they  are  uncertain,  in 
date,  and  uncertain  in  consecutive  ar- 
rangement. There  is  also  much  uncer- 
tainty as  to  how  far  mythologic  legend 
and  Druidic  allegory  have  been  blended 
with  plain  matter  of  fact.  But  these 
great  features  of  our  early  history,  that 
have  left  indelible  impressions  upon  the 
national  memory,  and  even  upon  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  country,  are 
not  to  be  rejected  because  Tighernach 
has  qualified  them  as  uncertain.  The 
same  phrase  might  be  applied  to  the 
history  of  Rome,  Athens,  or  any  other 
antique  nation.  The  existence  of  Romu- 
lus and  Remus,  and  even  the  time  they 
lived,  are  both  very  uncertain.  It  is, 
also,  uncertain  how  far  truth  is  blended 
with  fable  in  the  legends  of  Rhea  Sylvia 
and  of  Lupa,  but  no  person,  except  one 
who  is  of  a  frame  of  mind  to  doubt  of 
his  own  existence,  will  deny  that  these 
represent  real  historic  facts  and  persons; 
or  that,  however  obscure  their  legends 
be  in  themselves,  they  represent  those 
facts  more  truly  and  clearly  than  can 
now  be  done  by  substituting,  in  their 
stead.any  other  hypothesis,founded  upon 
every-day  experience.  So  it  is  of  the 
events  before  Kimbaeth.  and  of  many 
of  those  after  his  time. — Ed. 

^  Borenn.  This  forest  lay,  very  prob- 
able, in  a  district  called  Borenn,  in 
Ulidia. 
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wild  boar.  The  sons  of  Dithorba  then  asked  her  the  news,  and 
gave  her  a  portion  of  the  nieat.  She  upon  this  told  them  all  that 
she  had  to  communicate.  After  this,  one  of  the  brothers,  charm- 
ed by  the  brightness  of  her  eyes,  followed  her  into  a  distant  part 
of  the  forest,  and  there  she  left  him  bound  in  fetters.  She  then 
returned  to  the  others,  who,  thereupon,  demanded  of  her  what 
had  become  of  their  brother.  Macha  replied,  that  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  meet  them,  being  ashamed  of  having  been  smitten  by  the 
bright  glances  of  a  leper.  *'He  needed  it  not,"  said  they,  ''for 
■we  have  been  all  captivated  by  the  beauteous  lustre  of  your  eyes." 
They  then  vie,  one  with  the  other,  in  paying  court  to  the  seem- 
ing leper,  and  she  seems  to  listen  to  each  of  them,  and  thus  she 
succeeded  in  alluring  them  into  solitudes,  where  she  bound  them 
in  fetters,  as  she  had  their  brother.  In  this  manner  she  was  able 
to  place  them  all  in  bonds,  and  to  bring  them  tied  together"  to 
Emhain  Macha,  into  the  presence  of  the  men  of  Uladh.  She  then 
asked  the  chieftains  of  Uladh  what  retribution  she  should  exact 
from  her  captives.  They  with  one  accord  declared  that  she 
should  liave  them  put  to  death.  "  Not  so,"  said  she,  "  for  that 
would  be  ngainst  the  law,^^  but  let  them  be  made  slaves  of,  and 
condemned  to  build  a  fortress  for  me,  which  shall  be  forever 
henceforth  the  capital  city  of  this  province."  Thereupon  Macha 
took  out  the  golden  broach  which  fostened  her  mantle  round  her 
neck,  and  with  it  she  measured  the  site  of  the  rath'^  or  fortress, 
which  the  sons  of  Dithorba  were  to  be  compelled  to  build.  Em- 
hain,^ then  the  rath  was  called  (as  if  Eomhuin),  for  "  eo"  (?/<?)  is 
a  name  for  a  broach  or  pin,  and  '^muin"  {mwm)  is  the  same  as 
braighe,"  (hrawee)  i.  e.  the  neck ;  or  it  m-^y  be  so  called  from 
Emhain  Macha,  the  wife  of  Cronn,  son  of  Adnaman,  who  was 
forced,  while  in  a  stat^  of  pregnancy,  to  run  against  the  horses 

"  Tied  together.    O'Flaherty  rejects  above,  though  sanctioned  by  Cormac's 

this  extravagant  legend  altogether.  His  Glossary,  is  nothing  more  than  one  of 

words  are  :  "  We  reject  as  fabulous  the  those  bardic  puns  already  noticed.  All 

captivity  of  the  sons  of  Dithorba,  and  that  can  be  deduced  from  it  is,  that  the 

that  the  building  of  Emania  became  meaning  of  the  word  "  Emhain"  had 

the  ransom  of  their  liberty.   Kimbaeth  become  obsolete,  before  such  a  guess 

was  the  first  founder  of  Emania,  and  had  been  made.    In  Mageoghegan's 

was  the  first  who  resided  there." —  translation  of  the  Annals  of  Clonraac- 

Og-ygia.  noise,  the  following  notice  of  Emhain 

^  Agctinbi  the  law.    The  Brehon  law  occurs  :   "  In   the  same   (rath)  she 

did  not  sanction  the  putting  of  crimi-  (Macha)  and  the  kings  of  Ulster,  her 

nals  to  death.  successors  kept  their  palace  and  place 

The  rath.    The  name  of  this  rath  of  residence  for  the  space  of  855  years, 

is  now  corrupted  from  the  Irish  "  An  It  was  built  450  before  the  birth  of 

Eamhain"  {an  avwin),  to  Navan  Fort.  Christ,  and  was  razed  for  spite  of  the 

It  is  a  very  large  rath,  situated  about  Clanna  Rudraide  by  the  Three  Collas, 

two  miles  to  the  west  of  Armagh.  sons  of  Eocaidh  Dublen,  who  was  son 

^Emluiin.    The  derivation  given  of  Carbri  Lificar." 
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of  Concobar,  king  of  Ulster,  which  she  outran,  and  then  at  the 
goal  gave  birth  to  a  son  and  a  daughter.  She  gave  her  curse  to 
the  people  of  Ulster,  whence  it  came  to  pass  that  tliey  were  con- 
tinually afflictea  with  the  pains  of  labor,  during  nine  successive 
reigns,  namely,  from  the  time  of  Concobar  to  the  reign  of  Mai, 
son  of  Eochraide. 


ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8566.^^  Eectaidh  Kigh-Derg,  son  of  Lugaidh  Laighdi, 
son  of  Eocaidh,  son  of  Olild  Finn,  son  of  Art,  son  of  Lugaidh 
Lamh-derg,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for 
twenty  years.  He  was  called  Eectaidh  Eigh-derg  {Rcightai  Bee- 
yarg\  or  Eectaidh  of  the  Eed  Arm,  because  his  upper  arm  was 
*'red;"  and  it  was  lugani  Mor  that  slew  him  in  revenge  for  his 
foster-mother,^  Macha  Mong-Euadh. 

lUGANI  MOR,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  '3586.^  lugani  Mor,  son  of  Eocaidh  Buadach,  son  of 
Duach  Laghrach,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  ruled  Ireland  ibr  forty 
years  (or  for  thirty,  according  to  other  authorities).  lie  was 
called  lugani  Mor,  or  lugani  the  Great,  because  his  empire  was 
great,  for  he  had  reduced  all  the  western  isles  of  Europe  under 
his  sway.  He  had  twenty-five  children,  twenty-two  sons  and 
three  daughters.  When  these  children  had  grown  up,  each  of 
them  had  his  own  distinct  retinue  of  followers.  And  when  they 
were  making  the  free-tour  of  Ireland,  it  was  their  wont  that  wher- 
ever one  of  them  had  quartered  himself  on  any  particular  place, 
another  should  quarter  himself  there  on  the  next;  and  thus, 
whithersoever  they  directed  their  march,  they  succeeded  one 
another  incessantly,  until  all  the  provisions  of  that  district  were 
consumed  by  themselves  and  their  followeis.  When  the  men  of 
Eri  perceived  this,  they  went  to  make  their  complaint  to  King 

*'  A.  M.  4547. — Four  Masters.   The  and  love  tliem  as  well  as  tlicir  own  ua- 

line  of  Ir,  i.  e.  the  race  of  Carbri,  son  tural  father." 

of  OllamhFodla,  had,  according  to  this  According  to  O'Flaherty,  Eectaidh 

authority,  now  ruled  Ireland  for  77  of  the  Red  Arm  invaded  Alba,  which 

years,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  races  country  he  subdued  by  the  aid  of  Fere 

of  Eber  and  Erimhon,  when  Rec-  and  Iboth,  his  generals.    But,  he  adds 

taidh  wrested  the  sovereignty  from  that  the  Fere,  who  f.>ught  under  king 

Macha.  Rectaidh,  must  not  be  mistaken  for 

"  Foster-Mother.    It  was  Kimbaeth  Fergus,  son  of  Ere,  who  did  not  live 

and  Macha  that  had  fostered  lugani  for  many  centuries  after.  Whoever 

Mor.    "  In  those  days,"  Mageoghegan  that  Fere  was,  he  obtained  no  perma- 

tells  us,  "  it  was  the  custom  to  bring  up  nent  dominion  in  Alba  nor  did  he  trana- 

noblemen's  children  in  princes'  and  mit  any  possessions  therein  to  his  poa- 

great  men's  houses,  and  forever  after  terity. — See  Ogj/gia. 

they  would  call  them  their  fosterers  A.  M.  45 G 7. — Four  Masters. 
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lugani;  and  it  was  mutually  agreed  witli  liim,  ttiat  Ireland 
ehould  be  divided  into  twenty  parts,  and  that  one  distinct  part 
of  these  should  be  given  to  each  of  his  children,  and  that  none 
should  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  portion  of  the  other,  as 
the  bard  records  in  the  following  rann: 

"  Of  proud  and  august  lugani 
All  Banba  was  the  plenteous  dwelling — 
J  In  five-aud-twenty  even  shares 

His  sons  apportioned  Eri's  lands." 

Here  follow  the  names  of  the  children  of  lugani,  and  of  the 
portion  of  land  that  each  of  them  possessed ;  and  first  of  the 
sons : 

1.  Cobthach  Cael-Bre^gh  had  his  portion  in  Breagh  or 
Bregia.  2.  Cobthach  Murthemni,  in  Murthemni  (or  Louth). 
8.  Laegari  Lore,  in  Lifi  (by  the  river  Liffe).  4.  Fulni,  in  Febh 
(Magh  Eea,  in  Carlow).  5.  Nar,  in  Magh  JSTair.  6.  Raighni,  in 
Magh  Raighni  (in  Ossory).  7.  Narb,  in  Magh  Nairb.  8.  Kinga, 
in  Argedros  (on  the  Nore).  9.  Tair,  in  Magh  Tarra.  10.  Triath, 
in  Tretheriii.  11.  Sen,  in  Luachair  (in  Kerry).  12.  Bard,  in 
Cluain-Corca-  Oiche  (in  Ui  Fidgenti).  13.  Fergus  Gnaei,  in  the 
land  of  the  (Southern)  Desies.  14.  Orb,  in  Aidni  (on  the  borders 
of  Ckxre  and  Galway).  15.  Maen,  in  Maen-Magh  (in  Galway). 
16.  S^vnb,  in  Magh  Aei  (in  Roscommon).  17.  Mai,"  in  Cliu  Mail 
(in  Coshlea,  county  of  Limerick).  18.  Eocaidh,  in  Seol-magh 
(now  the  barony  of  Clare,  in  Galway).  19.  Latharn,  in  Latharna 
(in  Antrim).  20.  Marc,  in  Midhe  (or  Meath).  21.  Laegh,  in 
Line  (in  Antrim).  22.  Corand,^^  in  Corann  (in  Sligo).  Here  fol- 
low the  three  daughters  and  their  shares :  1.  Ailbi,  in  Magh- 
Ailbi  (inKildare).  2.  Faifi,^^  in  Magh-Femen  (Iffa  and  Offa,  in 
Tipperary),  and  3.  Muresg,  in  Magh-Murisgi. 

And  it  was  according  to  this  division,  that  rents  and  duties 
were  paid  to  every  king  that  reigned  in  Ireland,  for  the  space  of 
three  hundred  years,  namely,  from  the  time  of  lugani  to  that  of 
the  provincialists  or  Pentarchs -that  flourished  when  Eocaidh  Feid- 
lech  was  king  of  Ireland ;  as  the  bard  has  sung  in  the  following 
rann : . 

"  Three  hundred  well-marked  years  had  passed, 
When  five  provincial  chiefs  arose, 
Who,  scorning  his  too  partial  rules, 
Between  them  shared  lugani's  land." 

By  Eocaidh  iFeidlech,  the  Fifths  or  provinces  of  Ireland  were 
divided  amongst  the  following  persons :    the  province  of  Leinster 

"  Mai,  otherwise,  Muredach  Mai.  "  Faijl,    otherwise    called  Aeifi. 

"  Cor  and,  called  Carbri  in  the  notes  Magh-Femhen  is  also  called  Magh- 
to  the  Four  Masters.  Aeifi  {Moij  Eefie.) 
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lie  gave  to  Rosa,  son  of  Fergus  Fargi ;  the  two  provinces  of  Mun- 
ster,  he  gave  to  Tighernach  Tedbennach  and  to  Degaidh ;  the 
province  of  Connaght  he  gave  to  three  persons,  namely,  to  Fidach 
son  of  Fiach,  to  Eocaidh  Alat  and  to  Tinni  son  of  Curaidh. 
Nevertheless,  the  division  made  amongst  the  children  of  lugani 
held  good  until  all  his  sons  had  died  out,  without  posterity,  with 
the  exception  of  two,  namely,  Cobthach  Cael-Breagh  and 
Laegari  Lore,  from  which  two  are  descended  all  that  now  exist 
of  the  race  of  Erimhdn. 

lugani  Mor  was  slain  by  his  own  brother,  namely,  by  Bad- 
bchadh  {BowgJia),  son  of  Eocaidh  Buadach,  in  Tellach-an-Cos> 
gair.^^  But  the  fratricide  enjoyed  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  but 
one  day  and  a  half,  when  Laegari  Lore  slew  him  in  vengeance  for 
his  father. 

LAEGARI  LORC,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8616.^  Laegari^^  Lore,  son  of  lugani  Mor,  son  of  Eocaidh 
Buadach,  son  of  Duach  Laghrach,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  reigned 
over  Ireland  for  two  years.  Kesair,  daughter  to  the  king  of 
France,  the  wife  of  lugani  Mor,  was  the  mother  of  this  king  and 
of  Cobthach  Cael-Breagh.   He  was  called  Laegari  Lore,  because 


Tellach-av-Cosgair.  OTlaherty 
calls  the  place  where  lugani  was  slain 
Kill- Droicheat  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne.  The  Four  Masters  record  his 
death  at  A.  M.  4606,  "  after  he  had 
been  fully  forty  years  king  of  Ireland, 
and  of  the  whole  of  the  west  of  Europe, 
as  far  as  the  Muir  Toirrian  (the  Tyrr- 
hian,  according  to  others,  the  Mediter- 
rauian  Sea).  It  was  this  lugani  that 
exacted  oaths,  by  all  the  elements, 
visible  and  invisible,  from  the  men  of 
Ireland  in  general,  that  they  would 
never  contend  for  the.  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  with  his  children  or  his  race." 
"  Though  the  building  of  the  royal  pal- 
ace of  Emania,"  says  Moore,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Ireland,  "  was  assumed  as  a 
technical  epoch  by  chronologers,  the 
accession  of  Hugony  the  Great  (lugani 
Mor)  as  he  was  called,  proved,  in  a  po- 
litical point  of  view,  an  era  still  more 
remarkable ;  as,  by  his  influence  with 
the  assembled  States  at  Tara,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  anulling  the  Pentarchy  ;  and 
moreover,  prevailed  on  the  four  (five) 
provincial '  kings  to  surrender  their 
right  of  succession  to  his  family,  exact- 


ing of  them  a  solemn  oath,  by  nil  things 
visible  and  invisible,  not  to  accept  of  a 
supreme  monarch  from  any  other  line. 
For  the  Pentarchal  government,  thia 
monarch  substituted  a  division  of  the 
kingdom  into  twenty-five  districts,  or 
dynasties  ;  thus  ridding  himself  of  the 
rivalry  of  provincial  royalty,  and  at 
the  same  time  widening  the  basis  of 
the  monarchial  or  rather  the  aristo- 
cratical  power.  The  abjuration  of  their 
right  of  succession,  w^hich  had  been  ex- 
torted from  the  minor  kings,  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  revoked  on  the  first 
opportunity  that  offered  ;  but  the  sys- 
tem of  government  established  in  place 
of  the  Pentarchy  was  continued  down 
nearly  to  the  commencement  of  our 
era ;  when,  under  the  monarch  Achy 
Feidloch  (Eocaidh  Fedlech),  it  was  re- 
scinded and  the  ancient  form  restored." 
By  some,  lugani  is  supposed  not  to  have 
altered  the  old  division  of  the  country, 
but  to  have  subdivided  each  "fifth" 
into  five  minor  districts. 

^  A.  M.  4608.— Four  Masters. 
Laegari  I.,  otherwise,  Laeghaire 
{Layer  ie). 
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tlie  word  "lore"  means  tlie  same  thing  as  "!innghail"  {Jinneel) 
i.  e.  parricide,  on  account  of  his  having  committed  a  parricide,  in 
murdering  Badbcadh,  son  of  Eocaidh  Buadach.  It  was  thence 
that  the  surname  Lore  got  attached  to  his  name.  It  was  by  his 
own  brother  Cobthach  Cael-m-Breagh  that  Laegari  Lore  was 
slain  at  Dinn-righ  on  the  banks  of  the  Berba  (now  the  Barrow). 
Cobthach  was  pining  away,  through  envy  of  Laegari's  being  in 
possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  ;  and  when  Laegari  had 
heard  that  he  was  unwell,  lie  came  to  visit  him  attended  by  an 
armed  guard.  When  Cobthach  saw  him,  he  said  that  it  was  a 
sad  thing,  that  his  brother  should  always  be  so  suspicious  of  him, 
as  not  to  come  into  his  presence  unless  attended  by  armed 
men.  "  Nevertheless,"  said  Laegari,  "  my  next  visit  shall  be  made 
unattended  by  any  such  escort.  He,  thereupon,  bid  flirewell  to 
Cobthach."  As  to  Cobthach,  he  advised  Avith  a  Druid,  who  dwelt 
with  him,  as  to  how  he  should  contrive  to  murder  his  brother. 
"What  you  have  to  do,"  said  the  Druid,  "is  to  feign  yourself 
dead,  and  to  get  into  a  litter,  as  if  really  so.  Then  let  Laegari  be 
infornaed  thereof,  and  he  will  come  to  see  you  with  few  attend- 
ants, and  upon  coming  into  the  place  where  you  lie,  he  will  lean 
over  your  body  in  lamenting  you.  Then  stab  him  in  the  abdo- 
men with  your  dirk,  and  thus  he  shall  be  slain  by  yoa.  When 
Cobthach  had  accomplished  the  murder  of  Laegari,  after  this 
manner,  he  slew  also  Olild  Ani,  his  brother's  son,  and  then  after 
perpetrating  these  deeds,  he  recovered  his  health.  He  also  com- 
manded a  young  child,  the  son  of  Olild  Ani,  to  be  brought  into 
his  presence,  and  there  he  forced  him  to  eat  a  portion  of  the  heart 
of  his  father  and  another  of  that  of  his  grandsire.  He  also  com- 
pelled him  to  swallow  a  mouse.  In  consequence  of  the  disgust 
that  seized  the  child  at  such  usage,  he  lost  his  speech  altogether ; 
whereupon  Cobthach  permitted  him  to  be  carried  away."^ 

This  child,  who  was  called  Maen,  then  went  to  Corca  Dubni,^ 
where  he  dwelt  awhile  with  Scorriath,  the  king  of  that  country. 
Tlience  he  passed  to  France,'^  with  nine  followers,  though  some 
antiquaries  say,  that  Armenia  was  the  country  to  which  he  went. 
His  followers  having  told  that  he  was  heir  to  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  it  came  to  pass  through  that,  that  the  French  king  made 

™  The  Irish  annals  are  silent  about  represented,  would   have  spared  the 

the  horrible  details  of  the  manner  in  child  s  life,  if  ever  he  had  him  in  his 

which  Cobthach  murdered  his  brother  power. 

Laegari  Lore  and  his  nephew  Olild,  as  ^'  Corca  Dubni,  now  Corcaguiny,  in 

well  as  about  his  disgusting  cruelty  Kerry. 

towards  Maeu.  The  story  recorded  by  "  France  is,  as  usual,  used  in  this 

Keating  must,  then,  be  regarded  as  the  place  most  incorrectly  for  Gallia  or 

invention  of  some  bard  hostile  to  the  Gaul.  There  was  yet  no  country  called 

Ui  Neill  race.    It  is  not  likely,  that  so  France, 
cruel  a  monster,  as  Cobthach  is  here 
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him  a  captain  over  his  household  guards ;  and  he  became  very 
Buccessful  in  this  position ;  insomuch  that  his  fame  and  glory 
were  loudly  spoken  of  in  Ireland,  and  for  that  reasou,  many  of 
the  men  of  Ireland  followed  him  to  France,  and  remained  there 
with  him  for  a  long  time. 

COBTHACH  GAEL  BREAGH  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3618J^  Cobthach  Gael  Breadi,  son  of  luo^ani  Mor,  son 
of  Eocaidh  Buadach,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon  governed  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland  for  thirty  years  (or  for  fifty  according  to  some 
people).  He  was  called  Cobthach  Cael-Breagh  from  a  severe  dis- 
temper that  preyed  upon  him  through  envy  of  his  brother  Lae- 
gari,  who  possessed  the  kingdom  before  him.  A  consumption 
had  come  upon  him,  so  that  all  his  flesh  and  blood  wasted  away, 
and  that  he  became  so  lean,  that  people  called  him  Cobthach,  the 
slender,  or  thin,  i.  e.  "cael."  Then  Magh-Breagh  {Moij  Braa) 
was  the  name  of  the  place  where  he  lay  sick.  It  was  thence  that 
he  got  that  name  which  signifies  Cobthach  "the  lean  man  of 
Breagh."  This  Cobthach  was  killed  by  Labraidh  Loiingsech 
{Lavrai  Leeiigshagli\  son  of  Olild  Ani,  on  a  Christmas  eve  at 
Dinn-Righ.  He  slew  him  in  vengeance  for  his  father  and  his 
grandfather.   On  this  deed,  a  bard  has  left  the  following  verse  : 

"  With  full  ranks  came  the  sailor  Labraidh 
And  slew  gaunt  Cobthach  at  Diun-ngh.'* 
'Twas  from  his  sea-borne  Laignian  host 
That  fair  Lagenia  had  her  name." 

LABRAIDH  LOIiTGSECH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3648.'^  Labraidh  Loingsech,  son  of  Olild  Ani,  son  of 
Laegari  Lore,  son  of  lugani  Mor  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  reigned 
over  Ireland  for  eightei^n  years,^^  at  the  end  of  which  he  was 
slain  by  Melgi  Molbthach  {2Ielgui  Molfagli\  son  of  Cobthach 
Cael  Breagh. 

The  manner  in  which  he  was  allured  to  return  to  Ireland  was 
this:  Morriath,  daughter  of  Scorriath,  king  of  the  territory  of 
Fer  More,  in  West-Munster,  had  conceived  a  violent  passion  for 
him,  which  was  inflamed  by  the  greatness  of  his  glor}^,  and  by 
the  fam.e  of  his  deeds.    This  lady  equipped  the  harper  Craftini, 

"  A.  M.  4609. — Four  Masters.   Cob-  "  Dinn-Righ.    He  was  slain  at  this 

thach  Cael  Breagh  reigned  fifty  years,  place  in  A.  M.  4658,  with  thirty  kings 

according  to  the  authority  just  cited,  about  him. — See  Four  Masters. 

The  name  is  pronounced  either  Cow-  "  A.  M.  4677. — Ih. 

hagh  or  Coffagh.  It  means  victori-  '®  Eighteen  years.  The  Four  Masters 

0U5.  say  nineteen. 
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an  eminent  musician,  that  flourislied  in  Ireland  at  that  time,  and 
sent  him  to  France  after  her  lover,  furnishing  him  with  many 
valuable  jewels  for  Maen  (i.  e.  Labraidh)  and  with  an  impassioned 
lay,  wherein  she  made  known  to  that  prince  the  strength  of  the 
love  which  she  bore  him. 

When  the  musician  had  arrived  in  France,  and  had  come  into 
the  presence  of  Maen,  he  played  an  enchanting,  fairy  strain  upon 
his  harp,  and  to  it  he  sang  the  love-lay,  which  Morriath  had  com- 
posed for  her  hero.  Thereupon,  Maen  became  so  delighted  at 
seeing  the  musician  Craftini,  tliat  he  exclaimed,  that  both  the  lay 
and  the  melody  were  sweet  to  .his  ears.  AYhen  his  companions 
and  Craftini  had  heard  this,  they  prayed  the  king  of  France  to 
give  him  an  auxiliary  force,  in  order  that  he  might  recover  hia 
own  land.  And  that  king  gave  him  a  sufi&cient  host,  to  wit,  two 
thousand  two  hundred  w^arriors,  and  ships  to  transport  them  to 
Ireland.  With  these  they  set  out  upon  the  sea,  and  nothing  fur- 
ther is  told  of  them,  until  they  get  iiito  harbor  at  ioch-Garman,'' 
(i.  e.  Wexford.)  Upon  landing  here,  they  were  told  that  Cob- 
thach  was  then  at  Dinn-righ,  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the 
Irish  nobles.  Having  heard  this,  Maen  marched  day  and  night 
upon  Dinn-righ,  which  he  took  by  storm,  and  put  Cobthach  and 
the  nobles,  who  were  in  his  company,  to  the  sword.'^ 

A  Druid,  who  was  then  in  that  fortress,  demanded  who  had 
done  that  deed  of  slaughter.  "  The  Mariner,"  (i.  e.  an  loingsech,) 
replied  a  man  without.  "Does  that  mariner  speak?"  asked  the 
Druid.  He  does,  (i.  e.  labhraidh,  he  speaks,)  replied  the  other;, 
and  from  this  circumstance  the  phrase  "labhraidh  loingsech," 
{lavrai,  or  lowrai  leengshagh,)  which  means  "the  mariner  speaks," 
has  ever  since  been  attached  as  a  cognomen  to  Maen.    It  was  by 


"  Moore,  guessing  at  tLe  meaning  of 
the  name  Locli  Garman,  (Wexford,) 
which  is  properly  Loch  g-Carman,  i.  e. 
the  Lake  of  Carma,  has  translated  it  thz 
kaihor  of  the  Germans,  thus  leading 
one  to  suppose  that  these  auxiliaries  of 
Labraidh  were  Germans  ;  but,  as  from 
his  ignorance  of  Irish  he  could  form  no 
judgment  of  his  own  upon  the  mean- 
ings of  Irish  words,  this  surmise  of  his 
must  be  held  to  be  utterly  valueless. 

The  manner  of  Cobthach 's  death  is 
differently  told  in  the  Annals  of  Clon- 
macnoise,  translated  by  Maheoghegan. 
They  relate  that  Cobthach,  in  the  end, 
made  friendship  with  Labraidh,  whom 
he  had  long  kept  in  banishment,  and 
tnat  he  granted  the  province  of  Leins- 
tcr  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  forever ; 


and  that,  after  this.  King  Cobthach 
was  invited  to  a  feast  by  his  (grand) 
nephew,  Labraidh,  and  there  was  treach- 
erously burnt,  with  thirty  Irish  princes, 
after  a  reign  of  seventeen  years. 

"  Labhraidh.  We  have  already  met 
this  word  used  as  a  proper  name 
amongst  the  Gaels  ;  and  there  is,  then, 
no  reason  to  suppose  for  it,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  absurd  derivation  above 
given.  It  is  exactly  of  the  same  form- 
ation with  the  names  ''Eoch'7?V//i "  de- 
rived from  "  ech,"  a  ho  se;  Fiacha/cZ^ 
from  ''fiach,"  a  raven,  LughaiJA,  and 
several  others.  If  the  term  be  Irish, 
and  come  from  the  root labliair,"  i.  e. 
speak  thou,  it  must  mean,  in  its  primary 
sense,  the  speaker,  or  the  eloqaeut  man. 
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this  Maen  that  tliose  broad  blue  lances,  called  "laigbni,"^ 
{loyme,)  were  first  made  in  Ireland — "laigbni,"  indeed,  means 
the  same  thing  as  "slegha,"  {shldhd^)  i.  e.  spears  or  lancas,  fur- 
nished with  broad  blue  heads  made  of  iron.  And  it  is  from 
these  broad-headed  lances,  that  the  people  of  the  principality  of 
Galian  or  Graleon,  Avhich  is  now  called  Laighen,  {Loyen^)  or 
Leinster,  have  received  the  name  of  Laighnigh,  {Loynih,)  or  La- 
genians. 

When  Labraidh  Loingsech  had  slain  Cobthach  Gael  Breagh, 
and  had  established  himself  in  the  full  possession  of  Ireland,  he 
went  in  company  with  the  harper,  Craftini,  to  visit  Morriath,  his 
lady-love,  who  had  sent  this  same  Craftini  after  him  to  France ; 
and  he  married  her,  and  she  continued  his  queen  during  his 
whole  lifetime. 

The  reason  why  Maen,  who  is  called  Labraidh  Loingsech, 
went  to  France,  was  on  account  of  his  relationship  to  the  French 
king ;  for,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  daughter  of  a  king  of 
France  had  been  the  wife  of  lugani  Mor  and  the  mother  of  his 
sons,  Laegari  Lore  and  Cobthach  Cael  Breagh;  and  Labraidh 
Loingsech  was  the  grandson  of  Laegari  Lore ;  and  it  was  through 
this  relationship  that  he  came  to  phice  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  French  monarch.  Another  reason  why  he  betook 
himself  to  France,  rather  than  to  any  other  country,  was  because 
there  existed  a  special  league  of  amity  and  friendship  between 
the  Lagenians  and  the  French.  Each  of  the  provinces  of  Ire- 
land had  formed  a  similar  league  with  some  foreign  country. 
Thus  the  Ui  Neill  Avere  allied  to  the  people  of  Alba,  (i.  e.  the 
Scotch ;)  the  Munstermen  to  the  Saxons ;  the  Ulstermen  to  the 
Spaniards ;  the  Connaughtmen  to  the  Britons,  (i.  e.  the  Welsh ;) 
and  the  Leinstermen  to  the  French.  It  is  so  that  Sean  (John 
Mac  Torna  0'  Mael-Conari,  Chief  Professor  and  Arch-OJlamh  of 
the  History  of  Ireland  tells  us,  in  the  following  verses : 

"  Friends  like  itself  each  tribe  has  found, 
Though  all  our  clans  one  kindred  claim  ; 
Thus  Niall's  race  loves  Alba's  heights, 
And  Munster  holds  the  Saxon  dear. 

"  And  Spain  is  loved  by  Uladh's  tribes, 
Now  scattered  wide  through  Eri's  lands ; 
In  Britons  Connacht  finds  allies  :  ^ 
To  France  Lagenia  turns  for  friends." 

From  these  friendly  relations  between  each  of  the  provinces 

^  Laighni.    Laighe,  {Loye,)  which  a  diminutive  of  Slegh,  (ShJdh,)  is  the 

seems  to  be  . the  root  of  Laighen,  is  still  name  of  a  sharp-edged,  spade-like,  and 

used  in  parts  of  [reland,  as  the  name  of  rather  formidable  instrument,  used  by 

the  long  narrow  spade,  used  in  that  the  Irish  peasants  in  cutting  peat  or 

country.  Sleghan,  [Shlaan,)  obviously  turf. 
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and  tlie  countries  just  mentioned,  there  sprang  up  a  certain  re- 
semblance of  manners  severally  between  them,  which  had  arisen 
from  their  alliances  and  mutujji  affection. 

The  reader  must  now  be  made  aware,  that  all  the  true  Lageni- 
ans,  of  the  race  of  Erimhon,  are  tlie  descendants  of  this  La- 
braidh  Loingsech,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  clan  of 
O'Nuallain,  (or  O'Nolan,)  which  is  descended  from  Cobthach 
Gael  Brcagh.  The  following  are  the  principal  family  names 
amongst  the  Lagenians,  to  wit,  O'Connor  Falghi,  with  the 
branches  that  have  sprung  therefrom ;  O'Cavanagh;  O'Toohill  (or 
Toole ;)  O'Brinn  (or  Byrne ;)  Mac  Gilla-Patrick  or  Fitzpatrick ; 
O'Dunn ;  O'Dimasaigh  (or  Cempsy;)  O'Dwyer;  O'Ryan  ;  and  all 
the  Septs  that  trace  their  orighi  to  any  of  these  names.  The 
chief  part  of  the  Leinster  clans  are  descended  from  Cathaeir 
Mor,  {Cdheer  Morr.)  However,  the  clan  of  Mac  Gilla-Patrick 
does  not  draw  its  origin  from  that  king ;  for  the  race  of  ^lac 
Gilla-Patrick  branched  off  from  the  Lagenian  stock  at  Bresal 
Brec,  son  of  Fiacaidh  Fobric,  the  fourteenth  ancestor  from 
Cathaeir  upwards.  This  Bresal  had  two  sons,  namel}^,  Lugaidh 
Lothfinn  and  Conla.  The  principality  of  Leinster  was  divided 
between  these  two,  and  wdiat  lies  from  the  Barrow  eastwards 
fell  to  Lugaidh  and  to  his  posterity,  and  the  part  that  lies  west- 
ward, from  the  Barrow  to  Slighe  Dala  {Shlee  Daiula)  fell  to 
Conla.  Of  these  sons,  and  of  this  division  made  between,  these 
chiefs  we  find  the  following  testimony  in  the  duan  which  begins 
thus,  "The  blessed  story  of  the  saints  Fal:" 

"  Lugaidh  and  Conla,  generous  hearts, 
Were  the  sons  of  mighty  Bresal  Brec ; 
From  Conla  of  wounds  the  Osraide  came, 
And  of  Laigheu,  Lugaidh  was  the  sire." 

• 

From  Lugaidh  descended  the  O'Dwyers  also,  w^ho  had  branched 
off  from  the  stock  of  Cathaeir  Mor,  in  the  fifth  generation  be- 
fore him.  Cathaeir  Mor  w\as  the  son  of  Feidlimidh  Firurglas, 
son  of  Cormac  Gelta-gaeth,  son  of  Niacorb,  son  of  Cucorb.  Car- 
bi  Cluthecar,  from  w^hom  the  O'Dwyers  are  sprung,  was  the  son 
of  Cucorb,  the  last  named  of  these.  Again,  it  was  from  N'athf, 
son  of  Crimtha^nn,  son  of  Enna  Kennselach,  the  seventh  genera- 
tion from  Cathaeir  downwards,  that  the  O'Eyans  sprang. 

Cobthach  Cael  Breagh  was  the  other  son  of  lugani  Mor,  who 
left  a  progeny  after  him.  From  him  are  descended  all  the  race 
of  Conn,  both  those  tribes  that  draw  their  origin  from  Fiacaidh 
Srabthini  and  Eocaidh  Doimlen,  and  every  other  kindred  branch 
of  the  posterity  of  Conn,  as  we  shall  hereafter  set  down  in  giv- 
ing the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Miledh. 
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It  is  related  of  Labraidh  Loinsech,  that  his  ears  were  sliaped 
like  those  of  a  horse ;  on  which  account  every  person  that  cut 
his  hair  was  instantly  put  to  death-,  in  order  that  neither  he  nor 
anybody  else  alive  should  be  cognizant  of  that  blemish.  It  was 
the  habit  of  this  king  to  get  his  hair  cut  once  every  year;  that  is, 
he  was  wont  to  get  all  the  hair  that  had  grown  below  his  ears 
clipped  off.  Lots  w<?re  cast,  in  order  to  determine  the  person 
who  should  perform  this  service,  because  the  person  U2:jon  whom 
that  fell  was  put  to  death.  The  lot  once  fell  upon  the  only  son 
of  an  aged  widow  that  dwelt  near  the  king's  residence.  She,  upon 
healing  thereof,  instantly  betook  herself  to  the  king's  presence, 
and  besought  him  not  to  put  her  only  son  to  death,  as  he  was 
the  onl}^  child  she  had.  The  king  then  promised  to  spare  her 
son  provided  he  would  keep  secret  whatever  he  might  see,  and 
would  never  disclose  it  to  any  one  until  the  hour  of  his  death. 
After  this,  when  the  youth  had  cut  the  king's  hair,  the  burden  of 
that  secret  so  operated  upon  his  mind  and  body,  that  he  had  to  lie 
down  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  no  medicine  could  have  any 
salutary  effect  on  him.  When  he  had  been  thus  wasting  away  for 
a  long  time,  a  certain  learned  Druid  came  to  see  him.  and  told  his 
mother  that  the  burden  of  a  secret  was  the  cause  of  her  son's  dis- 
ease, and  that  he  could  never  recover  until  he  had  told  it  to  some- 
thing. He  then  told  the  patient,  that,  though  he  was  bound  not 
to  discover  the  secret  to  any  human  being,  he  might  nevertheless 
go  to  the  meeting  of  four  roads,  and,  when  there,  turn  to  his 
right  and  address  the  first  tree  he  met,  and  tell  his  story  to  it.  The 
first  tree  he  did  meet  with  was  a  large  willow,  and  to  it  he  declared 
his  secret.  Upon  this,  the  disease,  brought  on  by  brooding  over 
his  burdensome  secret,  was.  immediately  dissipated,  and  he  was 
perfectly  well  on  his  return  to  his  mother's  house.  But^  it  hap- 
pened soon  after,  thi^t  Craftini  broke  his  harp  and  had  to  go  to 
look  for  materials  for  another.  He  chanced  to  hit  upon  the  very 
tree  to  which  the  widow's  son  had  told  his  secret,  and  from  it  he 
made  him  a  harp.  But  when  this  harp  was  finished  and  put  in 
order,  and  when  Craftini  commenced  to  play  thereupon,  it  gave 
forth  sounds  which  caused  all  that  heard  to  think  that  it  uttered 
the  words  "Da  o  fill  for  Labraidh  Lorc,"^  w^hich  mean,  Lahraidh 
tli^  Mariner  has  the  ears  of  a  horse;  and,  however  often  the  harp 
was  played  upon,  it  gave  forth  the  same  sounds.  ISTow,  when  the 

This  story  resembles  that  told  of  line  of  obsolete  Gaelic  does  not  admit 

Midas,  an  ancient  king"  of  Phrygia,  of  the  meaning  given  to  it  in  the  fable 

which  fable  some  explain  by  supposing  above  related.    It  means,  "  Labraidh, 

that  he  kept  a  number  of  informers  to  the  murderer,      two  ars;"  that  is,  if 

report  to  him  any  seditious  words  the  antiquated  word  "o"  mean  an  ear,  in 

spoken  against  him  by  his  subjects.  this  instance. 
^Dao  Jill  for  Labraidh  Lore.  This 
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king  heard  of  this,  lie  repented  liim  of  the  numbers  he  had  put 
to  death,  in  order  to  conceal  his  deformity,  and  he  forthwith  ex- 
posed his  ears  to  his  household,  and  never  afterwards  concealed 
them.  However,  I  consider  this  tale  about  him  in  the  light  of  a 
romaiitic  fable,  rather  than  as  true  history. 


MELGI  MOLBTHACH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  '3666.^  Melgi  Molbthach,^*  son  of  Cobthach  Gael 
Breagh,  of  the  line  of  Erimbon,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ire- 
land, and  held  it  for  seventeen  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was 
slain  by  Mogh-Corb,  son  of  Cobthach  Caemh. 

MOGn-CORB,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8673.^  Mogh-Corb,8«  son  of  Cobthach  Caemh,  son  of 
Bectaidh  Eigh-derg,  son  of  Lugaidh  Laighdi  of  the  line  of  Eber, 
ruled  Ireland  for  seven  years.  He  was  called  Mogh-Corb  f  )r  the 
following  reason :  As  his  son  was  one  day  driving  in  his  chariot, 
it  chanced  to  break  down,  and  ]\[ogh-Corb  set  it  in  order  again. 
From  having  done  this  service  for  his  son,  whose  name  was  Corb, 
he  received  the  name  of  I^Iogh-Corb.  He  fell  by  Aengus  Ollamh. 


AENGUS  OLLAMH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3680.^^  Aengus^s  Ollamh,  son  of  Olild  Bracan,  son  of 
Labraidh  Loingsech.  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  reigned  over  Ire- 
land for  eighteen  years,  and  then  fell  by  the  hands  of  larann 
•Gled-fathach. 


lARAKN    GLEO-FATHACH  ARD-RIGH. 


A.  M.  3698.^^  larann  Gleo-fathach,^  son  ©f  Melgi-Molbthach, 
son  of  Cobthach  Cacl  Breagh,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  held  the 


^  A.  M.  4678.— Four  Masters. 

"  Me^gi  Molbthach  (Melgie  Mol- 
fagh)  i.  e.  Melgi  the  Praise-wortliy  or 
Laudable.  From  this  Melgi  is  called 
Loch  Melgi,  now  Lough  Melvin,  a 
beautiful  lake  on  the  confined  of  Fer- 
managh, Leitrim,  and  Donegal. — O'D. 

^  A.  M.  4695.— Fottr  Masters. 

"  A.   M.  Mogh-C  rh,  otherwise 

Modh-Corb  {Moid  ovMc-Corh).  Mogh 
was  not  unusual  as  a  proper  name 
among  the  clans  of  £ber.  The  deriva- 
tion above  given  for  the  name  is  silly 
and  absurd.  "  Mogh  "  or  "  Mo  "  is 
said  to  mean  a  man,  a  workman,  and  a 
slave.    Keating  seems  to  give  it  the 

17 


latter  meaning,  i.  e.  Corh's  servant  or 
"  slave  but  then  charict  is  one  of  the 
meanings  of  "  Corb,"  so  "  Mogh-Corb" 
may  mean  the  charict-man  or  charioteer, 
as  "  Fer-Corb,"  his  son's  name,  mogt 
probably  does  also.  "  Modh"  or  "  Mo," 
which  is  pronounced  in  the  same  man- 
ner, means  respect,  esteem,  honor,  mode, 

"  A.  M.  4702.— Fowr  Masters. 

"  Aexgus  II.  Styled  Ollamh,  i.  e. 
the  Sage  or  Doctor. 

«^  A.  M.  4720.— Fowr  Masters. 

*  Iirann  Gleo-fathach,  {Eeran  Gleo- 
fawh  'gh,)  i.  e.  larann  the  purehj  wise, 
or  (if  "  gleo "  mean  battle,  and  not 
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sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  seven  years.  He  was  called  larann 
Gled-fathach,  because  he  was  learned  and  wise.  In  the  end  he 
feU  by  Fer-Corb. 

FER-COEB,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3705.^^  Fer-Corb,  son  of  Mogh-Corb,  son  of  Cobthach 
CaemL,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  ascended  the  throne  of  Ireland  and 
reigned  for  eleven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  fell  by  Connla. 


CONNLA  CRUAIDH-KELGACH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8716.^  Connla  Cruaidh-kelgach,^^  son  of  larann  Gleo- 
fathach,  of  the  line  of  Erimhdn,  reigned  over  Ireland  for  four 
years,  and  then  died  at  Temhair. 


OLILD  CAS-FIACLACH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8720.^  Olild^s  Cas-fiaclach,  (i.  e.  of  the  Bent  Teeth,)  son 
of  Connla  Cruaidh-kelgach,  of  the  line  of  Erimhdn,  succeeded 
to  the  sovereignty,  and  reigned  over  Ireland  for  twenty-five 
years.    He  fell  by  Adamar  Folt-caein. 

ADAMAR;  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3745.^  Adamar  Folt-caein,^^  son  of  Fer-Corb,  son  of 
Mogh-Corb,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
for  five  years,  and  then  fell  by  Eocaidh  Folt-lethan. 


EOCAIDH  FOLT-LE' 

A.  M.  3750.^  Eocaidh^s  Folt-le 
son  of  Connla  Cruaidh-kelgach^ 

pure  or  char  in  this  instance)  the  skilful 
or  knowing  in  the  fight.  Some  write 
the  name  larann-gleo  Fathach,  which 
Dr.  O'Donovan  translates  Iron-fight, 
the  cautious.  This,  however,  he  does 
not  sanction,  saying  that  the  Leabhar 
Gabh'ila  and  the  best  copies  of  Keat- 
ing have  Irereo  {eereryo)  as  this  king's 
name.  The  editor's  MSS.  have  it  as 
given  in  the  text,  to  which  he  sees  no 
objection.  Halliday  calls  him  Irereo 
Fathach,  i.  e.  Irereo  the  Wise. 
A.  M.  4121.— Four  Masters. 
«^  A.  4738.— 75. 
^  Cruaidh  -  kelgach,  otherwise 
Cruaidh  -  chelgach,  ( Crooi  -  kelgagh) 
means  the  hardy  and  treacherous.  He 
was  also  called  Connla  Caemh,  {kaiv) 


THAN,  ARD-RIGH. 

jthan,  son  of  Olild  Cas-fiaclach, 
,  of  the  Line  of  Erimhdn,  as- 

i.  e.  Connla,  the  Comely.  The  Four 
Masters  give  Connla  a  reign  of  twenty 
years. 

«  A.  M.  4758.— Fonr  Masters. 
Olild  II.    Cais-fhiaclach  is  pro- 
nounced Cash-eeklagh. 

A.  M.  4783.— FoMr  Masters. 
^  Folt-caein,  or  rather  Folt-chaein, 
(folt-keen,)  i.  e.  of  the  fine  or  beautiful 
hair. 

^  A.  M.  4788.— Fou'-  blasters. 

^  Eocaidh  _  IX.  Folt-lethan,  [Folt- 
luhun)  the  epithet  applied  to  this  king, 
means  the  hro  id,  or  rather  bushy-haired. 
Some  call  him  "  ailt-lethan,"  i.  e.  the 
broad-jointed,  which  is  a  more  appro- 
priate compound. 
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sumed  tlie  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  held  it  for  eleven  years, 
when  lie  was  slain  by  Fergus  Fortamhail. 

FERGUS  FORTAMHAIL,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3761.^  Fergus^  Fortamhail,  son  of  Bresal  Breogamhain, 
son  of  Aengus  Galini,  son  of  Olild  Bracaen,  son  of  Labraidh 
Loingsech,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  reigned  for 
twelve  years.  He  was  called  Fergus  Fortamhail,  (Jbrtooil  or 
fortavwil,)  i.  e.  Fergus  the  Intrepid,  because  he  was  a  heroic, 
strong,  and  resolute  man.  He  was  slain  by  Aengus  Tuirmech, 
of  Temhair,  (or  Tara.) 

AENGUS  TUIRMECH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8773.^  Aengus  Tuirmech,*  son  of  Eocaidh  Folt-lethan, 

son  of  Olild  Cas-fiaclach,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for 
thirty  years,  (or  for  sixty  according  to  others.)  He  was  called 
Aengus  Tuirmech,  i.  e.  Aengus  the  Shameful,  on  account  of  the 
shame  he  felt  at  having  had  a  son  born  to  him  by  his  own 
daughter,  whom  he  had  violated  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
That  son  was  Fiacaidh  Fer-mara,^  (i.  e.  Fiacaidh,  (he  Man  of  the 

Eleven  years.  Seventeen  years. —  upon  it  by  some  bardic  punster,  hostile 

Four  Masters.  to  the  line  of  Erimhon,  and  who  proba- 

*  A.  M.  4805. — II.  bly  invented  the  scandalous  and  calum- 
"  Fergus    I.  —  Fortamhail,    this  nious  tale,  here  recited,  for  the  purpose 

prince's  surname  seems  cognate  with  of  depreciating  that  line.   All  the  der- 

the  Latin  '*  fortis,"  and  Irish  "  foirtil."  ivations  given  by  our  author  (on  the 

He  is    elsewhere    called    Fortriun,  the  authority,  it  would  seem,  of  Mun- 

{Fortrioon)  i.e.  the  very  powerful,  a  ster  story-tellers)  in  support  of  the  idle 

word  derived  from  "  tren"  or  "  triun,"  fables,  with  too  many  of  which  he  has 

strong  by  prefixing  the  intensitive  par-  disfigured  his   narrative,  fortunately 

tide  "for."    The  Four  Masters  give  carry  their  own  refutation  with  them, 

him  a  reign  of  eleven  years.  They  are  most  of  them  utterly  hostile 

^  A.  M.  4816. — Four  Masters.  to  the  genius  of  the  Gaelic  tongue. 

*  Aexgus  III.  "  He  was  called  The  verb  "  tuirmigh,"  the  passive  form 
Aengus  Tuirmheach,"  say  the  Annals  of  which  is  "  turmightear,"  or  "  tuir- 
last  cited,  "  because  to  him  are  traced  midhtear,"  is  formed  regularly  from  the 
(i.  e.  tuirmidthear)  the  nobility  of  the  adjective  tuirmheach,"  in  the  same 
race  of  Erimhon."  Dr.  O'Connor  tells  manner  ag  "  bailigh,"  gather  thou,  ia 
us  that  the  word  "  tuirmheach  "  means  formed  upon  "  baileach,"  tidy  or  col- 
prohfic.  O'Flaherty,  also,  quotes  the  leded,  and  innumerable  other  derivative 
following  ancient  Irish  lines  in  support  verbs,  which  are  similarly  formed 
of  this  meaning :  lodhon  is  cuige  from  adjectives  in  "  ach,"  and  which 
turmidhtear  Leth  Cuinn,  Fir  Alban,  may  be  formed  therefrom  ad  libitum,  aa 
Dialriada    agus    Bailrffiatach,  i.   e.  every  Irish  scholar  understands. 

'*  For  to  him  are  traced  the  men  of  ^  Fiacaidh  Fer-Mara.    The  Annala 

Leth  Cuinn,  the  men  of  Alba,  the  Dal-  of  Clonmacnoise  make  no  allusion  to 

Biada,  and  the  Dal-Fiatach."    The  Fiachaidh  Fearmara's,  {Feeagha  Far- 

meaning  given  by  Keating  to  the  word  marra,)  being  an  incestuous  ofispring, 

"  tuirmheach"  is  obviously  one  forced  but  speak  of  Enos  Twyrmeach  (i.  e. 
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iSea^)  because  lie  had  been  exposed  to  tlie  mercy  of  tbe  sea  in  a 
small  boat,  with,  many  valuable  jewels  around  him,  as  became 
the  son  of  a  prince.  He  was  met  by  fishermen,  who  brought 
him  ashore  and  put  him  to  nurse.  Aengus  Tuirmech  had  like- 
wise a  legitiinate  son,  named  Eiina  Aiglinech,  and  from  him  all 
the  posterity  of  Conn  are  descended.  Aengus  was  skin  at  Tem- 
liair,  and  hence  he  is  called  Aengus  Tuirmech,  of  Temhair. 

CONALL  COLLAMRACII,  ARD-HIGH. 

A.  M.  8803.6  Conall'  Collamrach,  son  of  Edirsgeol  of  Tem- 
hair, son  of  Eocaidh  Folt-lethan,  son  of  Olild  Cas-fiaclach,  of  the 
line  of  Erimhon,  held  the  monarchy  of  Ireland  for  five  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  was  slain  by  Niadh  Segamhain. 


NIADH  SEGAMHAIN,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8808.^  Niadh  Segamhain,^  son  of  Adamar  Folt-caein, 
son  of  Fer-Corb,  son  of  Mogh-Corb,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  seven  years.  He  acquired  the  name 
of  Segamhain  (or  Sedhamliain)  from  his  having  possessed  greater 
wealth  than  any  one  else;  for  "  Seghamhain  "  {Shaavwin)  is  the 
same  as  "Sech-mhaeinech,"  {Shagli-vueenagh,)  and  means  "sur- 
passing in  Avealth  :"  for  during  his  time  the  wild  does  were  wont 
to  come  and  kindly  yield  their  milk  for  him,  like  any  common 


Aengus  Tuirmecli)  and  his  two  sons  as 
follows : 

"Enos  succeeded,  and  was  a  very 
good  king.  He  left  two  goodly  and 
noble  S(fn3,  Enna  Ayneagh  (Aiglinech) 
and  Fiagha  Ferwara.  The  most  part 
of  the  kings  of  Ireland  descended  ofhis 
son  Enna,  and  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
for  the  most  part,  descended  of  Fiagha, 
so  as  the  great  houses  of  both  king- 
doms derive  their  pedigrees  from  them. 
He  was  of  the  sept  of  Hereraon, 
(Erimhon,)  and  reigned  thirty-two 
years,  (the  Four  Masters  say  sixty,) 
and  then  died  quietly  in  his  bed  at 
Taragh." — O'Donovati's  Notes  to  the 
Four  Masters. 

«  A.  M.  4876.— Four  Masters. 

'  CoNALL  I. — Collamrach,  or  Col- 
lamhrach,  (Collowragh,  or  Collavragh). 
This  surname  of  Conall,  is  translated 
Cohmnaris,  i.  e.  pillar-like,  by  O'Fla- 
herty. 

"  A.  M.  4881  .—Four  Masters. 

'  Segamhain,  or  Seghamhain,  would, 


by  itself,  mean  wealthy,  as  it  is  regu- 
larly formed  from  "  segh"  or  "seagn," 
{Shaah,)  worth,  esteem,  &c.  "  Seagh- 
dha,"  {Shaagha,)  i.  e.  estimable,  beaur 
tiful,  stately,  splendid,  or  rich,  has  much 
the  same  meaning  as  that  given  above 
to  "seghamhain  ;"  and  as  "amhain,"  tho 
latter  part  of  the  wwd,  is  a  very  com- 
mon suffix  in  Gaelic,  it  is  silly  and  far 
fetched  to  suppose  it  compounded  of 
sech"  or  "  seach,''  (the  Latin  sscus,] 
and  ''maeinech,"  wealthy.  The  word 
"  segh"  means  a  doe,  and  also  a  wild  ox, 
a  cow,  and  even  milk ;  hence,  probably, 
to  fable  of  the  milking  of  does.  As 
*'  dh  "  and  "  gh  "  are  pronounced  abso- 
lutely alike  in  modern  Irish,  and  are  in- 
discriminately substituted  the  one  for 
the  other,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  the  ex- 
act radical  to  be  used  in  this  and  simi- 
lar instances.  The  Four  Masters  re- 
cord the  story  of  the  does  thus :  "  It 
was  in  the  time  of  King  Nia  Sed- 
hamain,  that  cows  and  does  were  alike 
milked." 
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cow  wliatsoever.  This  had  been  brouglit  about  by  the  magio 
powers  of  his  mother,  whose  name  was  Fiidais,  {Fleeish.)  This 
prince  fell  by  Enna  Aighnech. 

ENNA  AIGHNECH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3815.^°  Enna  Aighnech,^^  son  of  Aen.^us  Tuirmech,  of 
Temhair,  son  of  Eocaidh  Folt-lethan,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon, 
ruled  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  for  twenty-eight  years.  He  got 
the  name  of  Enna  Aighnech,  from  his  hospitality  and  his  boun- 
ties ;  for  "aighnech"  {f.yenagh)  is  the  same  as  "  ogh,"  (o)  entire  or 
perfect,  and  "oinech"(m?2af7/i)  liberal  or  hospitable.  Thus  Enna 
Aighnech  means  "Enna  the  All-bounteous  ;"  for  he  gave  away 
everything  that  came  into  his  hands.  He  fell  by  Crimthann  Cos- 
grach. 

CRIMTHANN  COSGRACH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8843.12  Crimthann"  Cosgrach,  son  of  Feidlimid 
Fortriun,  son  of  Fergus  Fortamhail,  son  of  Bresal  Brec,  of  the 
line  of  Erimhon,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  and  reigned 
seven  years.^*  He  was  called  Crimthann  Cosgrach,  (i.  e.  Crim- 
thann the  Vanquisher,)  from  the  many  victories  he  gained  in  all 
the  battles  and  combats  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  until  he 
fell  by  Kudraide. 


A.  M.  8850."  Rudraide/''  son  of  Sithrighe,  son  of  Dubh,  son 
of  Foghmor,  son  of  Argedmar,  son  of  Siorlamh,  son  of  Finn,  son 
of  Bratha,  son  of  Labraidh,  son  of  Carbri,  son  of  Ollamh  Fodla, 
of  the  line  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  reigned  over  Ireland  for  thirty 
years,  (or  for  seventy"  as  others  relate.)  He  died  at  Arged-glenn. 

A.  M.  4-888. — Four  Masters.  Masters  and  most  Irish  authorities 
Enna  III. — The  derivation  given  a_^ree  with  this  account.    The  former 
for  the  epithet  Aighnech  looks  saspi-  tell  us,  "  that,  after  having  been  seventy 
cious.    The  Four  Masters  say  that  he  'years  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  he 
reigned  twenty-eight  years  ;  the  Annals  died  at  Arged-glenn,  (i.  e.  the  Silver- 
of  Clonmacnoise  allow  him  but  ten.  glen,  situated  in  the  modern  barony 
A.  M.  4908. — Four  Masters.  of  Farney,   county  Fermanagh.)  It 
"  Crimthann  I.    The  modern  and  was  by  this  Rudraide  that  the  following 
aspirated  f^rm  of  this  name  is  Criomh-  battles  were  won  throughout  Ireland  : 
thann  (Cr2//ann.).    It  raean^  a  fox.  The  battle  of  Cuirche,  (in  Kerrycur- 
"  Szvsn  years.    Four  years  accord-  rihy,  county  Cork  ;)  the  battle  of  Lua- 
ing  to  the  Four  Masters.  chair,  (in   Kerry  ;)  seven  battles  in 
^5  A.  M.  A^^ll.—Four  Maste-s.  Cliu,  (Cliu-Mail,  a  district  in  Coshlea, 
Rudraide  1.    This  king's  name  county  Limerick  ;)  the  battle  of  Glen- 
is  spelled  Rudhraidhe  Mac  Sithrighe,  amnach,  ( G^/anor^?;rag/i,  now  Glanworth. 
(^Rooree  Mac  Sheehree,)  in  modern  Irish,  county  Cork  ;)  the  battle  £il  Sl'abb 
"  Seventy.   The  Annals  of  the  Four  Mis,  (in  Kery  ;)'  the  battle  of  Boirinii, 
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INNADMAR,  ARD-RIGH. 

i 

A.  M.  8880."  Innadmar,  son  of  Niadh  Segamliam,  son  of 
Adamar  Folt-caein,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  reigned  over  Ireland 
three  years/'  and  then  fell  bj  Bresal  Bo-dibadh. 

BRESAL  BO-DIBADH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8883.^"  Bresal  Bo-dibadh,"  son  of  Rudraide,  son  of 
Sithrighe,  of  the  line  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  enjoyed  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland  for  eleven  years,  until  he  fell  by  Lngaidh  Luaignl 

LUGAIDH  LUAIGNI,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8894.22  Lugaidh^s  Luaigni,  son  of  Innadmar,  son  of 
Niadh  Segamhaim,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  for  five  years,  until  he  fell  by  Congal  Claringneck. 

.   CONGAL  CLARINGNECH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8899.^^  Congal  as  Claringnech,  son  of  Rudraide,  son 
of  Sithnghe,  son  of  Dubh,  of  the  line  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  ruled 
Ireland  for  fifteen  years,  and  then  fell  by  Duach  Dalta  Degaidh. 

DUACH  DALTA  DEGAIDH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8914.2S  Duach27  Dalta  Degaidh  son  of  Carbri  Rosg- 
lethan,  son  of  Lugaidh  Lurigni,  son  of  Innadmar,  son  of  Niadh 

(now  Burrin  in  Clare  ;)  the  battle  of  =2           5002.— Four  Blasters. 

Ken,  (in  Leitrira  ;)  the  battle  of  Ai,  Lugaidh  IY.    Lugaidh  Luaigne 

(Magh-Aei   is  in  Roscommon ;)   the  {Looee   Looime)   reigned    for  fifteen 

battle  of  Cuil  Sellinni,  (now  Kilcooley,  years. — Ih. 

in  the  county  and  barony  of  Roscom-  A.  M.  5017. — Four  Masters. 

mon  ;)  the  two  battles  of.  Fortrasg,  Coxgal  I.    This  king's  surname  is 

(which  is  now  unknown.")    The  Clan-  otherwise  written  "  Claroineach,"  1.  e. 

iia  Rudraide,  {Clanna  Rooree,)  or  clans  of  the  Flat  or  Broad  Faae.    "  Claring- 

of  Rudraide,  and  the  most  famous  of  ,  nech"  means,  of  the  Broad  or  Flat 

the  Red  Branch  Knights  were  descend-  Nails.    "  He  did  many  notable  acts 

ants  of  this  Rudraide  Mor.    0 'Hallo-  of  chivalry,  as  there  are  volumes  of 

ran  says  that  he  aided  Massinissa  in  his  history  written  of  his  hardiness  and 

wars  against  the  Romans.  manhood."  —  Annals  of  Clonmacnoisc. 

"  A.  M.  4982. — Four  Masters.  Congal  was  the  grandsire  of  Xaeisi, 

Three  years.    He  reigned  for  nine  Annli,  and  Ardan,  the  three  sons  of 

years,  according  to  the  Four  Masters  Usnach,  whose  tragic  fate  is  related 

and  other  authorities.  further  on. 

20  A.  M.  4991.— Four  Masters.  "6          dOS2.— Four  Masters. 

Bo-dihadh,  Bresal  or  Breasal  Bo-  Duach   III.     Surnamed  Dalta 

dhiobhadh,  {Brassil  Bo-yeeva,)  received  Deghaidh,  {Dya  or  Daa,)  i.  e.  the  Fos- 

his  name  from  a  murrain  or  cow-plague  terling  of  Degaidh. 
that  devastated  L-eland  during  his  reign. 
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Segamhain,  of  tlie  line  of  Eber,  held  tlie  kingdom  of  Ireland  for 
.  ten  years.  The  reason  why  lie  was  called  Duacli  Dalta  Degaidh 
was  the  following:  Carbri  Losg-lethan  had  two  sons;  Duach  and 
Degaidh  were  their  nances.  Tiiere  was  a  rivalry  between  them,  as 
to  which  of  them  should  be  king  of  Ireland ;  for  they  were  both, 
qualified  to  be  candidates  for  the  royalty  in  mien,  person,  achieve- 
ments, and  valor.  But  Degaidh,  who  was  the  youngest  of  the 
two,  sought  to  supplant  Duach,  his  elder.  When  Duach  liad  no- 
ticed this,  he  sent  a  messenger  for  his  brother,  and  Degaidh 
thereupon  came  to  the  place  where  he  was ;  and,  as  soon  as  he 
had  done  so,  Daach  had  him  seized,  and  caused  his  eyes  to  be 
thrust  out.  Hence  he  got  the  cognomen  of  "Dalta  Degaidh,"  or 
Blinder  of  Degaidh.^^  As  a  record  of  this  deed,  some  bard  has 
left  us  the  following  verse : 

"  By  treacherous  wile  was  Degaidh  lured 
To  come  beneath  his  brother's  roof ; 
And  there  that  brother,  Duach  false, 
Ungenerously  thrust  out  his  eyes." 

This  Duach  fell  by  the  hand  of  Factna  Fathach,  son  ©f  Cas. 


FACTNA  FATHACH,  ARD-RIGH. 


A.  M.  3924.29  Factna  Fathach,  or  Factna  the  Wise,  son  of 
Cas,  son  of  Eudraide,  son  of  Sithrighe,  son  of  Dubh,  son  of 
Foghmar,  of  the  line  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  held  the  sovereignty 
for  sixteen  years,  and  then  fell  by  Eocaidh  Feidlech. 


28  Bl-nder  of  DggaiWA.—"  Dalta  " 
can  scarcely  admit  of  the  forced  mean- 
ing given  to  it,  in  this  instance,  by  our 
author.  It  is  the  common  Irish  word 
used  to  express  fosterling  or  alumnus, 
and  it  is  to  be  questioned  if  a  single 
other  instance  can  be  shown  from  Irish 
writings  in  which  it  has  any  reference 
to  blinding.  "  O'Flaherty  shows,  from 
the  Book  of  Lecan,  from  O'Duvegan's 
Book,  and  from  Gilla-Caemhan's  poem, 
written  in  the  twelfth  century,  that 
Daach  had  no  brother  named  Degaidh, 
but  that  he  was  called  "Dalta  Degaidh," 
because  he  was  the  Alumnus,  or  Foster 
son  of  Degaidh,  son  of  Sen,  of  the  Ernaans 
of  Munster." — See  O'Donovan's  Notes 
on  the  Four  Masters. 

Fiachaidh  Fermara,  or  the  Mariner, 
son  of  King  Aengus  Tuirmech,  had  a 
son  named  Olild  Aronn,  whose  descend- 


ants were  called  Ernaans,  though  quite 
different  from  the  more  ancient  Ernaans 
of  the  Fer-Bolg  race.  These  after- 
wards took  the  name  of  Dal-Fiatach  in 
Ulster,  and  a  branch  of  them,  that  mi- 
grated to  Munster,  took  the  name  of 
Clanna  Degaidh.  The  latter  had  been 
driven  from  Ulster  by  the  Clanna 
Eudraide,  while  Duach  was  king  of 
Ireland,  and  this  king  then  gave  lands 
in  Munster  to  his  foster-father  Degaidh, 
son  of  Sen,  son  of  Olild  Aronn,  who 
was  their  chief.  After  Duach 's  death 
Degaidh  was  declared  king  of  Munster, 
and  his  posterity  divided  the  sovereign- 
ty of  that  province  for  some  ages  with 
the  Eberians.  In  those  ages  the  Ebe- 
rians  ruled  the  South  and  the  Degar_ 
dians  the  North  of  Munster. — See 
O'Flaherty's  Ogygia. 
23  A.  M.  50-12.— Four  Masters. 
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A.  M.  8940.^  Eocaidh^i  Feidlech,  son  of  Finn,  son  of  Finnloga, 
son  of  Eoighnen  Euadh,  son  of  Esamhain  of  Emliain,  son  of 
Blathacta,  son  of  Labraidh  Lore,  son  of  Enna  Aignecli,  son  of 
Afjngus  Tuirmech,  of  Tara,  of  the  line  of  Erimlion,  ruled  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  for  twelve  years.  Benia,  daughter  of  Crim- 
thann,  was  the  mother  of  this  Eocaidh  Feidlech.  He  Avas  called 
Eocaidh  Feidlech,  because  he  was  for  a  long  time  addicted  to 
eighing;  for  "  feidhil,"  {feil,)  signifies  "long,"  and  "  ech"  (o^A), 
means  a  "  sigh."  Thus,  feidhlech  {feilagh\  means  "  long-sighing 
for  a  sigh  never  left  his  heart  since  his  sons  were  slain  by  him  in 
the  battle  of  Drom-Criaidh,-'^  until  he  died.  These  sons,  Bres, 
Nar,  and  Lothar,  were  called  the  three  Finnemhna  {Finnevna, 
or  Finnewna\  from  the  word  "  amhaen"^  {civayne\  i,  e.  "  not 
separate,"  or  "not  single;"  and  by  it  was  meant,  *that  none  of 
them  was  born  separately,  but  that  they  were  all  three  born  at 
the  same  time.  Clothfinn,  daughter  of  Eocaidh  Uct-lethan^  was 
the  mother  of  these  princes,  and  she  had  borne  them  at  one 
birth. 

Eocaidh  Feidlech  was  the  first  that  divided^  and  arrano^ed  Ire- 


A.      5058.— Foitr  Masters. 

"  Eocaidh  X.  Feidlech,  Eocaidh's 
distinctive  appellation,  could  mean  the 
Watcher  or  the  Vigilant.  The  etymol- 
ogy by  which  it  is  made  to  mean  con- 
stant  sighing,  is  beneath  criticism  :  the 
termination  "  ch"  varied  to  "  ech"  and 
"  ach"  in  compliance  with  an  Irish 
euphonic  rule,  is  of  no  more  signifi- 
cance in  Irish  than  "  us"  is  in  Latin. 

Drom  Cri  ddh  (Drumcree),  lies  in 
West  Meath.  O'Flaherty  discredits 
those  who  relate  that  the  three  Finns 
waged  war  against  their  father. 

23  Amhaen.  This  word  is  not  Irish, 
at  least  it  is  not  so  in  the  sense  above 
stated.  Dr.  O'Donovan  says,  in  his 
annotations  on  the  Four  Masters, 
that  this  king's  three  sons,  Breas  or 
Bres,  Nar  and  Lothar,  were  called  the 
three  Finns  of  Emhain,  i.  e.  "  na  Tri 
Finn  Emhna"  {na  Three  Finn  Ewna 
or  Evna;.  This  is  natural,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  genius  of  the  language.  The 
above  ridiculous  pun  is  abhorrent  to 
it  They  had  received  the  name,  pos- 
sibly, from  having  been  fostered  at  Em- 
hain Mache. 

"  Eocaidh  Uct-lethan,  i.  e.  Eocaidh 


the  Broad-Chested.  O'Flaherty  calls 
him  Artur  Uct-lethan. 

Was  the  first  that  divided,  Ifc.  Our 
author  is  inexact  in  the  language  ho 
here  employs,  and  he  thereby  contra- 
dicts what  he  has  already  stated  seve- 
ral times.  He  should  have  said,  that 
Eocaidh  was  the  person  who  r  stored 
the  pentarchy.  O'Flaherty  gives  the 
following  account,  here  abridged  from 
his  Ogygia,  of  the  revolution  effected 
during  the  reign  of  this  king  :  "  King 
Eocaidh,  in  the  firet  year  of  his  reign, 
instituted  or  rather  revived  the  pen- 
tarchy. Bat  we  must  not  suppose  that 
the  pentarchy  was  then  instituted  for 
the  first  time,  because  it  appears  that 
there  were  five  rulers  over  the  five 
provinces,  from  th3  very  beginning  of 
the  royalty.  The  Scots  continued  it, 
some  of  whom,  as  the  Eberians  and 
Lugadians  (the  descendants  of  Lugaidh, 
son  of  Ith),  ruled  the  two  Muusters. 
These  had,  it  is  true,  been  for  some 
time  intruded  upon  by  the  Ernaans,  of 
the  line  of  Erimhon,  by  whom  they 
were  driven, into  the  western  recesses 
of  their  country  ;  but  then,  by  a  vigor- 
ous effort,  they  repossessed  themselves 
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land  into  provinces,  or  pentarcliates,  for  he  apportioned  Con- 
taught  into  three  parts,  between  three  chieftains,^^  namely,  Fidach, 
son  of  Fiach,  Eocaidh  Alat,  and  Tinni,  son  of  Curaidh.  To 
Fidach  he  gave  the  territory  of  the  Fir-na-Craeibi,  from  Fidach 
to  Luimncch ;  to  Eocaidh  Alat  he  gave  Irrus  Domnann,  from 
Galimh  to  Dubh  and  Drobacis  ;  and  to  Tinni,  son  of  Curaidh,  he 
gave  Magh-Samb  and  the  old  districts  of  Taeiden,  from  Fidach 
to  Temhair-Brogha-Niadh  {Tavivir-VroW'Neeah\  in  Leinster. 
The  province  of  Ulster  he  granted  to  Fergus,  son  of  Ledi ;  the 
province  of  Leinster  to  Eosa,  son  of  Fergus  Fargi,  and  the  two 
provinces  of  Monster  he  bestowed  upon  Tighernach  Tedbennacli 
and  upon  Degaidh.  And  thus,  during  his  reign,  he  had  Ireland 
under  his  sole  dominion  and  control,  until  he  died  at  Temhair 
(Tara). 

Some  time  after  this,  Eocaidh  Avent  into  Connaught,  and  those 
three  kings  of  •its  three  divisions  came  to  meet  him.  Of  them, 
Eocaidh  thereupon  requested  a  site  in  Connaught  whereon  to 
build  himself  a  royal  residence  amongst  them.  Eocaidh  Alat  and 
Fidach  replied,  that  they  would  give  him  no  such  site,  for  they 
preferred  sending  him  his  rent  to  Temhair.  But  the  third  of 
these  princes,  Tinni,  son  of  Curaidh,  was  willing  that  Eocaidh 
should  have  a  place  for  his  royal  residence.  Then  Eocaidh  gave 
his  own  daughter,  Medb  {Meive  or  Maive),  as  wife  to  this  chief- 
tain, and  they  made  a  friendly  league  with  one  another.  The 
monarch  next  asked  his  Druids  where  he  should  build  the  palace, 
and  they  advised  him  to  build  it  at  Drpm  na-n-Druadh  {Drum- 

of  their  territories,  -which  they  thence-  ing,  and  oth,  the  division  between  Gon 
forth  held  uninterruptedly,  and  with  of  the  Hundred  Battles  and  Eogan 
redoubled  power,  down  to'  the  English  Mor,  king  of  Munster.  Three  hundred 
inva^n.  The  Ultonians  maintained  years  having  now  passed  since  the  di- 
their  full  sway  down  to  the  destruction  vision  by  lugani  Mor,  Eocaidh  re- 
ef Emania  or  Emhain,  and  Irian  branch  scinded  the  form  established  by  that 
Btill  longer,  having  become  incorpo-  conqueror,  and  appointed  a  pentarcli 
rated  with  the  Erimonian  Ernaans.  over  each  province  from  amongst  its 
Leinster  had  been  ceded  to  the  Erirao-  ruling  princes." 

nians  ;  after  some  tiine  Connaught  fell  As  a  period  of  great  disorder  and 

under  their  rule,  and  at  length  Ulster,  bloodshed  and  confusion  continued  to 

The  political  divisions  of  Ireland  have  devastate  Ireland,  during,  and  long 

been  various,  according  to  the  will  and  after  Eocaidh's  reign,  it  is  fair  to  con- 

the  power  of  its  various  monarchs.  How-  elude,  that  he  had  been  forced  to  re- 

ever,  they  never  totally  abrogated  the  store  the  pentarchy,  in  order  to  place  a 

first  five-fold  division.    In  the  Scotic  check  upon  the  turbulence  of  the  local 

dynasty  we  read  of  five  partitions  :  1st,  chieftains.  / 

one  between  Eber  and  Erimhon  ;  2d,  Three  chieftaivs.     These  three 

between  Kermna  and  Sobarki,  which  chieftains  were  Fer-Bolgs  or  Belgians, 

lasted  100  years  ;  3d,  that  by  lugani  w^hich  nation  still  possessed  Connaught. 

Mor  into  twenty-five  districts,  which  The  partition  of  the  province  between 

lasted  300  years  ;  4th,  that  of  the  pen-  them  has  been  akeady  treated  of. 
tarchd,  of  whom  we  are  now  treat- 
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nan-rooah\  i.  e.  The  Druids'  Hill,  wliich  is  now  called  Cruacliaiii.3' 
The  rath  was  then  commenced  bj  the  Gamanraidhe,^  from 
Irrus  Domnan,  and  the  dike  of  that  fortress  of  Eocaidh  was 
reared  up  in  one  day ;  as  the  bard  thus  informs  us : 

"  In  one  day  was  the  tribe  of  Domnann 
Forced  to  build  up  that  earthen  rampart ; 
For  that  stern  king  of  Fiil,  the  festive, 
Ko  respite  would  allow  his  workers." 

They  next  built  a  dwelling  within  it,  and  Eocaidh  granted  the 
kingdom  of  Connaught  to  Tinni,  son  of  Curaidh,  to  whom  he 
then  gave  his  daughter  Medb  in  marriage.  Shortly  afterwards, 
Eocaidh  Alat  was  slain  by  Tinni,  who  thereupon  gave  the  king- 
dom of  the  Fer-Domnanns  to  Olild  Finn.  Medb  bestowed  the 
command  of  Kath-Eocaidh  upon  Cruacha  Croiderg,  her  own 
mother ;  and  it  is  from  this  Cruacha  that  the  fort  has  received 
its  present  name  of  Kath-Cruachan  {Baiv-Crocghan),  as  the  bard 
tells  us  in  the  following  verse : 

"  Once  Drom  na-n-Druadh,  then  Tulach-Aidni, 
And  next  Rath-Eocaidh  it  was  called ; 
Rath-Cruachan  last,  from  Cruacha  Croiderg, 
Who  raised  dire  wrath  throughout  the  land." 

Medb  continued  long  afterwards  to  be  the  wife  of  Tinni,  son 
of  Curaidh,  until  he  fell  at  Temhair  by  the  hand  of  Monudir, 
who  was  also  called  Mac  Keact.  After  the  death  of  Tinni, 
Medb  held  the  sovereignty  of  Connaught  for  ten  years  in  her 
own  hands,  without  allying  herself  in  marriage  with  any  publicly, 
though  during  tliis  time  she  indulged  in  private  amours,  just  as 
her  inclination  prompted  her.  She  afterwards  took  Olild  Moijson 
of  Eosa  Ruadh  of  Leinster^  as  her  husband,  and  bore  him  seven 
Bons,  who  wera  called  The  Seven  Man  is.  It  was  Conall  Kear- 
nach  that  slew  Olild  at  Cruachain,  when  he  was  an  old  man. 
Conall  slew  him  by  a  cast  of  a  javelin;  and  the  men  of  Con- 
naught pursued  and  killed  him  in  revenge  for  the  deed. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  long  war,  and  continual  hostility  between 
the  people  of  Connaught  and  the  Ulidians  during  the  time  that 

Cruacliain.    AYe  must  not  under-  ist  the  remains  of  several  earthen 

stand,  from  the  building  of  this  rath  at  forts. 

Cruachain,  by  Eocaidh.  that  it  was  in  ^=  Gamanraidlie.  Tluo  Gamanraidhe  or 
his  time  that  that  locality  became  dis-  Gamanradi,  were  a  fierce  and  warlike 
tinguished  as  a  royal  residence.  It  was  Belgian  or  Fer-Bolg  tribe,  seated  in 
celebrated  long  before  his  day.  The  Erris  or  Irrus-Domnann,  in  the  north- 
rath  of  Cruachain,  now  called  Rath  west  of  Connaught.  This  name  ia 
Croghan,  lies  near  Belanagare,  in  the  pronounced  Gowaaree  and  Gavauree. 
county  of  Roscommon,  where  still  ex- 
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Medb  reigned  over  Connaught,  and  Avliile  Concobar  was  king  of 
Uladh.  But,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  cause 
of  this  enmity  that  existed  between  them,  I  shall  set  down  here 
the  manner  in  which  the  children  of  IJsnach,  son  of  Congal 
Claringnech,  Avere  slain,  in  violation  of  the  guaranties  and  sure- 
ties of  Fergus  Mac  Roigh,  of  Cormac  Conlingas,  son  of  Conco- 
bar and  of  Dubthach  Dael-Uladh.  Here  follows  a  brief  summary 
of  the  story : 

The  death  of  the  Sons  of  Usnachj  down  here}^ 

On  a  certain  day,  on  which  Concobar  had  gone  to  partake  of 
a  feast  at  the  house  of  Feidlimid,  son  of  Dall,  his  own  story-teller, 
the  wife  of  his  host  gave  birth  to  a  beautiful  daughter  while  the 
festivities  were  going  on.  Then  Cathbaidh,  who  was  present  at 
that  meeting,  prophesied  and  foreboded  for  the  girl,  that  great 
misfortune  and  loss  was  about  to  befall  the  province  through  her 
means.  When  the  warriors  heard  this,  they  proposed  to  have 
her  put  to  death  immediately.  "Let  no  such  thing  be  done," 
said  Concobar,  "  for  I  shall  take  her  with  me  and  send  her  to  bo 
reared,  so  that  she  may  in  time  become  my  own  wife."  The 
druid  Cathbaidh  then  named  her  Derdri.'*^  Concobar  shut  her 
up  in  a  lonely  fort,  where  he  placed  a  tutor  and  a  nurse  to  rear 
her;  and  there  no  one  in  the  pi'ovince  dare  go  near  her  but  her 
tutor  and  her  nurse  and  the  spokeswoman  of  Concobar,  who  was 
named  Lebarcam.  Under  these  regulations  she  continued  until 
she  had  become  marriageable,  at  which  period  she  excelled  all 
the  women  of  her  time  in  beauty. 

It  happened  once,  upon  a  snowy  day,  that  her  tutor  had  killed 
a  calf  in  order  to  dress  it  as  food  for  her,  and,  when  its  blood  had 
been  spilled  upon  the  snow,  that  a  raven  stooped  down  to  drink 
of  it.  As  soon  as  Derdri  had  noticed  this,  she  said  to  Lebarcam, 
that  she  would  like  to  have  a  husband,  in  whom  were  combined 
the  three  colors  which  she  then  saw  before  her ;  that  is,  having 
hair  of  the  color  of  the  raven,  cheeks  the  color  of  the  calf's  blood, 
and  a  skin  of  the  color  of  snow.  "There  is  such,  a  man  as  that," 
said  Lebarcam,  "  and  his  name  is  Naeisi,  son  of  Usnach,  now  in 
the  household  of  Concobar."  "  0  then,  Lebarcam,"  said  D^-rdri, 
"  I  beseech  you  to  send  him  to  speak  with  me,  alone  and  unob- 
served." Lebarcam,  thereupon,  went  and  told  the  matter  to 
Naeisi,  who,  when  he  had  heard  it,  came  privately  to  meet  Derdri, 

'°  Trie  sons  of  Usnach.    Literal  trans-  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic 

lations  of  two  ancient  versions  of  the  Society  of  Dublin,  publishsd  in  1808. 
tale  entitled,  The  Death  of  the  sons  of         Derdri,  otherwise  Deirdre,  means 

Usnach  or  Uisnech,  (called  Usaoth  by  alarm. 
Macpherson,)  are  to  be  found  in  the 
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and  she  declared  to  him  the  greatness  of  her  love,  and  begged  of 
him  to  elope  with  her  from  Concobar.  Naeisi  consents  thereto, 
though  much  against  his  will,  through  fear  of  Concobar.  He 
then  set  out  for  Alba,  accompanied  by  his  two  brothers,  Andli 
and  Ardan,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  warriors,  taking  Derdri 
thither  with  him.  In  that  country  they  got  maintenance  and 
quarterage  from  the  king  of  Alba,  until  he  had  got  tidings  of 
Derdri's  beauty,  upon  which  he  demanded  her  as  a  wife  for  him- 
self ISTaeisi  and  his  brothers  were  seized  with  indignation  at  this, 
and  they  left  Alba,  retreating  into  an  island  in  the  sea  with 
Derdri,  having  previously  had  many  conflicts  with  the  people  of 
the  king. 

But,  when  it  was  heard  in  Uladh,  that  the  sons  of  Usnach 
were  in  such  distress,  many  of  the  nobles  of,  the  province  told 
Concobar  that  it  was  a  sad  thing  that  these  warriors  should  be  in 
exile  on  account  of  a  wicked  Avoman,  and  that  he  ought  to  send 
for  them  and  have  them  brought  home.  Concobar  consented  to 
do  this,  at  the  request  of  his  nobles,  and  he  gave  Fergus  Mac 
Roigh,  and  Dubthach  Dael-Uladh,  and  Cormac  Conlingas,  as 
guarantees  that  he  would  himself  act  towards  them  with  good 
faith.  Upon  these  conditions,  Fergus  Mslc  Roigh  sent  Fiacaidh, 
his  own  son,  to  the  sons  of  Usnach ;  and  this  Fiacaidh  brought 
back  with  him  to  Ireland,  both  them  and  their  band  of  warriors, 
and  Derdri ;  and  no  adventures  are  related  of  them  until  they 
had  arrived  upon  the  green  of  Emhain.  Upon  that  green,  Eogan, 
son  of  Durthact,  chieftain  of  Fernmaighe,^  met  them  with  a  large 
host,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  at  the  suggestion  of  Con- 
cobar, for  the  purpose  of  acting  treacherously  by  them.  As  soon, 
then,  as  the  sons  of  Usnach  had  come  up,  Eogan  approached 
Naeisi  as  if  to  welcome  him,  and  while  seeming  to  do  so,  he 
thrust  his  spear  through  that  warrior's  body.  When  Fiacaidh, 
son  of  Fergus,  saw  this,  he  threw  himself  between  Eogan  and 
Naeisi ;  but  Eogan  made  a  second  thrust  with  his  spear  and  laid 
him  dead  by  the  side  of  his  friend.  After  this,  Eogan  and  his 
forces" threw  themselves  upon  the  sons  of  Usnach  and  murdered 
them,  and  made  a  dreadful  carnage  of  their  people. 

A¥hen  Fergus  and  Dubthach  had  heard  of  the  murder  of  the 
sons  of  Usnach,  in  violation  of  their  sureties,  they  marched  upon 
Emhain  and  came  to  an  engagement  with  the  forces  of  Concobar, 
in  which  Mani,  the  son  of  Concobar,  fell,  and  three  hundred  of 
his  warriors  with  him.  They  then  pillaged  and  burned  Emhain, 
and  slew  Concobar's  women.  They  next  mustered  their  partisans 
from  all  sides,  and,  accompanied  by  Cormac  Conlingas,  they 
marched  into  Connaught  with  a  host  that  numbered  three  thou- 
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sand  warriors.  There  they  were  welcomed  and  received  into 
pay  by  Olild  and  Medb.  When  they  had  reached  that  territory, 
they  never  rested  a  single  night  without  sending  out  parties  of 
pillagers  to  ravage  and  plunder  Uladh.  So  they  continued,  until 
they  had  conipletely  laid  waste  the  territory  of  Cualgni,^^  a  deed 
whence  sprung  many  misfortunes  and  afi&ictions  to  both  prov- 
inces. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  Fergus  had  an  illicit  intrigue  with 
Medb,  who  bore  him  three  sons  at  a  birth,  and  their  names  wero 
Kiar,  and  Core,  and  Conmac,  as  the  poet  tells  us  in  the  following 
verse : 

"  The  fruitful  Medb,  in  fair  Cruachain, 
Loved  Fergus,  who  from  foe  ne'er  turned,  / 
And  bore  him  three  sons,  tall  and  comely, 
Named  Kiar,  and  Core,  and  Conmac." 

It  is  from  this  Kiar  that  the  Kiarraide  ^fumhan*^  {Keeree  Moon) 
are  called,  and  of  his  descendants  are  the  O'Connors  Kerry ;  from 
Core  are  descended  the  O'Connors  Corcomroo  ;^  and  from  Conmac 
are  named  all  the  Conmacni  that  are  in  Conn  aught.  Whoever 
will  read  the  poem  which  Lugair,  the  bard  of  Olild,  composed, 
and  which  begins  with  the  line,  "The  clans  of  Fergus,  clans  pre- 
eminent," will  clearly  learn  the  great  power  and  distinction  of 
these  three  sons  of  Medb,  in  ConnauQ-ht  and  in  Munster — a  thin;^ 
that  is  also  manifest  from  the  number  of  districts  that  have  been 
named  from  them  in  these  two  provinces. 

But  to  return  to  Derdri,  who  Avas  the  cause  of  all  we  have  just 
narrated:  she  remained  a  year  with  Concobar,  after  the  slaying 
of  the  sons  of  Usnach ;  and  though  trifling  it  may  seem  to  raise 
up  her  head  or  smile,  still  she  was  never  known  to  do  so  daring 
that  time.  When  Concobar  saw  that  no  amusements  or  kindness 
could  have  any  effect  upon  her,  and  that  neither  wit  nor  mirth 
could  remove  the  lowness  of  her  spirits,  he  sent  for  Eogan,  son 
of  Durtbact ;  and  when  Eogan  had  come  into  his  presence,  he 
said  to  Derdri,  that,  since  he  was  himself  unable  to  turn  her  mind 
away  from  sorrow,  she  must  now  spend  some  time  with  Eogan. 

^"^  Cmlgni — in  the  county  of  Louth,  the  Kiarraide  Mumhan.  The  territory 

The  famous  tale  called  the  "  Tain  Bo  of  this  tribe  extended  from  the  harbor 

Cuaiigni,"  i.  e.  the  Cattle  Spoil  of  Cua-  of  Tralee  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon, 

ilgni,  has  been  founded  upon  the  plun-  From  this  tribe,  whose  country  is  other- 

dering  of  this  district.  wise  called   Kiarraide  Luachra,  the 

Kiarraide 3Iiimhan,i.Q. the dQscendr  modern  county  of  Kerry  has  its  name, 
ants  of  Kiar,  i.e.  Kiaraide  of  Munster.  Core  mroe.    Besides  the  O'Con- 

As  before  stated,  0'Ooncobhair(0'Co7i-  nors  Corcomroe,   the  O'Lochlins  of 

cooir  or  O'Concovwir)  Kerry,  was  chief  Burren,  in  the  north  of  Clara,  are  also 

of  this  tribe.  The  O'CahilLs,  O'Dugains  descended  from  Core  son  of  Fergus,  and 

and  O'Conways  of  South  Munster,  were  queen  Medb. 
also,  according  to  O'Halloran,  septs  of 
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She  was  tJien  immediately  placed  behind  Eogan  in  his  chariot. 
Concobar  went  himself  to  attend  them  on  their  way ;  and,  as 
they  journeyed  along,  she  kept  continually  casting  looks  of  wild 
indignation  at  Eogan,  who  was  placed  before  her,  and  at  Concobar, 
who  followed  behind;  for  there  lived  not  on  the  earth  two  per- 
sons that  she  hated  more  than  she  did  them  both.  When  Con- 
cobar noticed  her  looking  thus  alternately  at  Eogan  and  at  him- 
self, he  said  to  her,  in  coarse  ironical  pleasantry :  "  Derdri,  these 
are  the  glances  of  a  sheep  between  two  rams,  that  you  are  casting 
at  me  and  at  Eogan."  When  Derdri  had  heard  him,  she  started 
lip  at  his  words,  and  jumping  suddenly  out  of  the  chariot  she 
dashed  her  head  against  a  sharp  rock  that  stood  on  the  wayside 
before  her,  so  that  small  fragments  were  made  of  her  skull,  and 
her  brain  immediately  flowed  out.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
banishment  of  Fergus^  Mac  Koigh,  of  Dubthach  Dael-Uladh,^ 
and  of  Cormac  Conlingas ;  and  such  the  death  of  Derdri. 

As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Concobar  and  of  the  Heroes,  that  Medb 
reigned  in  Connaught,  and  as  she  lived  ten  years  after  the  death 
of  Tinni,  son  of  Curaidh,  her  first  husband,  and  was  afterwards 
the  wife  of  Olild  Mor  for  eighty  years,  and  again  had  been  for 
eight  years  a  widow  after  Olild's  death,  when  she  was  slain  by 
Forbaide,  son  of  Concobar;  I  shall  narrate  here  succinctly  the 
deaths, with  a  few  of  the  achievements  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  Heroes*'  that  lived  in  her  time.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall 
set  down  the  substance  of  the  adventures,  whence  came  the  death 
of  Concobar,  son  of  Factna  Fathach.^ 

The  death  of  Concohar^  Icing  of  Ulaclh  down  here. 

As  an  incitement  to  warriors  to  act  bravely  in  the  fight,  it  was 
in  those  days  the  custom  to  give  a  mark  of  distinction,  called  the 
Badge  of  Heroes,*^  as  a  token  of  victory,  to  him  who  had  proved 
himself  the  most  valiant  in  single  combat,  and  who  had  van- 

^  F(?rgM5  was  styled  Mac  Roigh,  i.e.  The  name  Djjbhthach  [Doohagh  or 

son  of  Roigh  {Roe),  from  his  mother.  Ihiffagh)  means,  the  dark  man. 

His  father  was  Rosa  Ruadh,  son  of  ^"^  The  Heroes.  The  "  Curaidhthe  na 

Riidraide  Mor,  king  of  Ireland.    He  Craeibhe  Ruaidhe"  {CurrVd  na  Cree- 

had  been  elected  kiug  of  Ulster  upon  vie  Rooee),  i.  e.  the  Knights  or  Heroes 

the  death  of  Fergus,  son  of  Ledi ;  but  of  the  Red  Braneb,  were  emphatically 

he  had  scarcely  reigned  three  years,  styled  Na  Curaidhthe  [Curriht),  or, 

when  he  was  dethroned  by  Concobar  The  Heroes. 

Mac  Nessa,  and  expelled  into  Con-  Son  of  Factna  Fathach.  Concobar, 

naught.    His  desire  to  recover  his  lost  or,  as  his  name  is  more  usually  rendered, 

kingdom  was,  then,  a  stronger  motive  Connor,  is  generally  styled  Mac  Nessa, 

for  his  wars,  than  his  wish  to  revenge  from  his  mother.    His  father  had  been 

the  murder  of  the  sons  of  Usnach.  king  of  Ireland. 

Dubthach  Dael-Uladh,  i.  e.  Dub-  "  The  Badge  of  Heroes.    "Mir  na 

thach  the  chafer  or  beetle  of  Ulster.  g-Curadh"  {meer  na  gurrah),  is  thus 
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qmshed  his  adversary  in  the  field  of  valor.  From  this  custom 
tnere  arose  a  dispute,  in  Eman,  between  Conall  Kearnach,  Cu- 
chulain  and  Laegari  Buadach,  as  to  which  of  them  should  have 
the  Badge  of  Heroes.  Upon  this,  Conall  sent  for  the  brains  of  a 
valiant  and  mighty  champion  of  Leinster,  named  Meskedair, 
whom  he  had  himself  slain  in  single  combat.  Then,  when  the 
brains  of  that  warrior  were  exhibited,  both  Laegari  and  Cuchu- 
lainn  gave  up  their  contest  with  Conall,  for  they  were  convinced 
that  neither  of  them  had  ever  performed  so  great  a  deed  of 
prowess  or  championship.  It  was  also  a  custom  in  those  times, 
for  the  warrior  who  had  slain  any  champion  of  great  renown,  to 
take  out  his  brains,  and  having  mixed  them  with  lime,  to  form  a 
hard  round  ball  thereof,  which  he  was  wont  to  exhibit  at  con- 
ventions and  public  assemblies,  as  a  trojDhy  of  victory  in  feats  of 
valor.  Two  fools,  maintained  by  Concobar,  took  notice  of  the 
great  estimation  in  \vhich  every  one  held  the  ball  made  of  the 
brains  of  Meskedair,  and  thereupon  stole  it,  on  the  next  morning, 
from  the  Crimson  Branch.  There  were,  indeed,  three  houses  in 
Emhain,  in  the  time  of  Concobar,  namely,  the  Warrior's  Sorrow, 
the  Crimson  Branch,^**  and  the  Red  Branch.*^  In  the  first  of 
these  houses  were  the  wounded,  and  thence  it  was  called  the 
"Warrior's  Sorrow,^^  from  the  sorrow  and  affliction  which  the  sick 
warriors  experienced  therein  from  the  anguish  of  their  wounds 
and  other  diseases.  The  second  house  was  called  the  Crimson 
Branch,  and  in  it  were  kept  the  arms  and  valuable  jewels.  The 
brains  of  Meskedair  were  also  kept  there,  with  other  articles  of 
value.  The  third  house  was  called  the  Eed  Branch,  and  it  was 
in  this  that  Concobar  and  his  warriors  were  wont  to  be  served. 

But,  to  return  to  the  fools,  when  they  had  stolen  the  brains  of 
Meskedair  from  the  Crimson  Branch,  as  I  have  just  said,  they 
went  upon  the  green  of  Emhain,  and  began  to  toss  the  brains  like 
a  handball  from  one  to  the  other,  and  they  were  thus  engaged 
when  Keth,  son  of  Magach,  a  mighty  warrior  of  the  Connaught- 
men,  and  a  fierce  wolf  of  evil  to  the  men  of  Ulster,"  came  up, 
and  succeeded  in  coaxing  the  fools  to  give  him  the  ball  of  brains, 

translated  by  Halliday,  "  *  Mir,'  liter-         The  Warrior's  Sorrow — in  Irish, 

SiWjmevins  a  portion,  ov  dividend."   The  "  Broin-bherg  "    {Brone-varg),  from 

editor  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain  *'  bron,"  sorrow  or  pain,  and  "  berg,"  a 

what  particular  thing  is  meant  by  it  in  soldier  or  champion, 
this  instance.  "  A  wolf  of  evil  to  the  men  of  Ulster 

^  Crimson  Branch — in  Irish,  "Craebh-  — onchii  uilc  ar  Ultacliaibh.    Keth  was 

Dherg"  (Cra/r-j/arg).  The  word  "derg"  the  brother  of  Olild  Finn,  chief  of  the 

signifies  hriqht  red,  or  scarlet.  fierce  Gamanraidhe  of  Irrus  Domnann. 

Red  Branch — in  Irish,  "  Craebh  The  far-famed  Fenian  clan  of  Morna 

Euadh"  (Crait'-rooa).  Ruadh  is  a  dull-  were  the  descendants  of  this  Fer-Bolg 

er  and  rather  browner  red.    It  is  the  warrior. 
t«rm  applied  to  red-haired  people. 
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wliich  Ji3  tlien  broiiglit  off  into  his  own  country ;  and  afterwards, 
wlienever  lie  came  to  do  battle  against  the  Ulsterinen,  he  alwaya 
carried  the  brains  of  Meskedair  in  his  girdle,  in  hopes  of  bring- 
ing some  calamity  upon  Uladb  ;  fur  it  had  been  prophesied,  that 
Meskedair  woujd  be  revenged  after  his  death  upon  the  Ulidians, 
.and  he  supposed  that  this  prediction  would  be  verified  by  means 
of  the  ball  of  brains.  For  this  reason  did  he  carry  it  always 
about  him,  in  hopes  of  killing  some  of  the  Ulster  chieftains  there- 
with. 

Keth,  then,  soon  went  to  plunder  Ulster,  with  a  numerous  army, 
and  drove  off  a  large  prey  of  cattle  from  the  men  of  Kos  f'  but  he 
was  pursued  by  a  great  force  of  the  Ulidians.  The  men  of  Con- 
nauglit  flock  frqm  the  west  to  the  help  of  Keth,  and  Concobar 
comes  from  the  east  to  support  the  Ulidians.  But  when  Keth 
heard  that  Concobar  was  in  the  pursuit,  he  sent  to  the  women  of 
Connaught,  who  were  on  a  hill  viewing  the  contending  armies, 
and  requested  of  them  to  entice  Concobar  to  pay  them  a  visit,  as 
he  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  gallantry  and  affability,  and  was 
also  aware  that  the  Ulidians  would  not  allow  their  king  to  take 
part  in  the  fight  against  his  Connaughtmen.  Now,  as  soon"  as 
Concobar  was  told  that  the  women  wished  to  see  him,  he  pro- 
ceeded alone  from  the  hill  where  he  was  stationed,  in  order  to  visit 
'them ;  while  Keth,  on  the  other  side,  came  privately,  and  lay  in 
wait  in  the  midst  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  his  u.ncautiou3 
enemy.  Then  when  Concobar  was  coming  close  to  •the  women, 
Keth  arose,  and  placed  the  brains  of  ]\[eskedair  in  his  sling  in 
order  to  kill  him  ;  but  when  Concobar  saw  him,  he  retreated  into  ^ 
the  midst  of  his  own  people.  But  as  he  was  entering  the  wood  of 
Dori-da-baeth,  Keth  cast  the  brains  at  him  from  his  sling,  and 
struck  him  on  the  head  therewith,  so  that  his  skull  was  broken 
by  that  cast,  and  the  brains  of  Meskedair  sank  into  his  head.  ^ 
His  people  then  came  up  to  his  relief,  and  rescued  him  from  Keth. 
The  pliysician  Finghin  Faithliag"  was  at  once  sent  for,  and  when 
he  had  arrived,  he  said  that  the  king  would  die  Immediately  if 
the  ball  were  taken  from  his  head.  Upon  this,  his  friends  ex- 
claimed, "  We  prefer  to  have  our  king  disfigured  than  that  he 
should  die."  Finghin  then  effected  his  cure,  but  cautioned  him 
never  to  give  way  either  to  anger  or  lust,  and  to  avoid  riding  on 
horseback  and  all  violent  exertions ;  for,  if  he  did  not,  that  the 

"  TkeMenofRos.    In  Irish,  "  Fera  MachaireKois(Carr«"g3/ag/\ertei2M5^), 

Rois."    The  district  of  the  men  of  Ros  now  Carrickmacross,  are  supposed  to 

in  question,  lay  in  the  barony  of  Far-  have  been  comprised  within  it. 

ney,  county  Monaghan.    The  parish  of  "  Finghin  Faitkliag,  i.  e.,  Finghin 

Machairc  Rois  {Magherie  Rush),  now  the  skilful  physician.    Pronounced  Fi" 

Magiieross,  and  the  town  of  Carraig  nesn  Fawleea. 
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repulsive  force  of  his  own  brain  would  cast  out  tlie  ball  and  that 
his  death  would  ensue. 

■Some  of  our  shannachies  tell  us  that  Concobar  lived  in  this 
state  for  seven  years,  until  the  Friday  on  which  Christ  was  cruci- 
fied. Then,  upon  his  seeing  the  strange  changes  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  darkness  of  the  sun  while  the  moon  was  full,  he  demand- 
ed of  Bacrach,  a  Leinster  Druid  that  attended  him,  whence  came 
these  unusual  alterations  in  the  appearance  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth.  "It  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,"  said  the  Druid, 
*'  whom  the  Jev/s  are  this  day  putting  to  death."  "  How  sad  that 
is,"  said  Concobar,  "  for,  if  I  were  now  there  present,  I  would 
slay  all  that  are  around  my  king,  engaged  in  putting  him  to 
death."  lie  then  drew  his  sword,  and  having  gone  into  a 
neighboring  w^ood,  he  began  to  hack  and  cut  the  trees,  exclaim- 
ing that  if  he  were  among  the  Jews,  such  was  the  vengeance  that 
he  would  wreak  upon  them.  But  then,  from  the  violence  of  the 
passion  that  had  seized  him,  the  ball  bounded  from  his  head,  and 
some  of  his  brains  followed  it,  and  then  he  died  upon  the  spot. 
Coill  Lamhrigh,  in  the  territory  of  Ros,  was  the  name  of  that 
wood. 

When  Concobar  had  thus  died,  the  kingdom  of  Uladh  was 
offered  to  any  man  wdio  could  succeed  in  carrying  the  body  of 
Concobar  to  Emhain,  without  resting  on  the  road.  Upon  this, 
one  of  Conc5bar's  own  servants,  named  Kenn  Berraide,  came 
forward,  who,  hojDing  to  gain  the  kingdom  of  Ulster  thereby, 
bravely  lifted  the  body,  and  carried  it  as  far  as  Ard  Achadh,  on 
Sliabh  Fuaid,  but  at  that  place  his  heart  broke,  and  he  died. 
From  that  attempt  has  arisen  the  proverbial  saying,  "  He  aspires 
to  the  kingdom  of  Kenn  Berraide,"  which  is  applied  to  one  who 
ambitiously  aspires  to  higher  dignities  than  he  can  ever  acquire. 
•  But,  although  historic  authors  have  handed  down  the  above 
account  of  Concobar,  and  tell  us  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  yet,  in  truth,  Christ  was  not  born  for  a  long  time  after 
Concobar.  The  fact  of  the  story  is,  that  Bacrach,  a  Leinster 
Druid,  foretold  that  Christ,  the  Prophesied  One,  the  Son  of  God, 
would  be  begotten,  take  a  human  bod}^,  that  he  should  be  put  to 
death  by  idols,  and  that  through  him  should  come  the  redemption 
of  the  human  race  from  the  bondage  of  the  tempter.  When  Con- 
cobar had  heard  this,  he  was  seized  with  the  violent  excess  of 
anger  of  w^hich  we  have  spoken,  through  love  of  Christ ;  and  he 
began  to  cut  down  the  wood  ofLamrigh,  fancying  the  trees  to  be 
idols,  and  thus  he  died  from  his  violent  exertions.  If  any  person 
may  wonder  how  Bacrach,  or  any  other  druid,  who  was  a  Pagan, 
could  have  foreseen  the  death  of  Christ,  I  would  ask  of  him,  why 
it  should  have  been  more  possible  for  the  Sibyls,  who  w^ere  also 
Pagans,  to  have  prophesied  Christ  before  his  conception,  than  for 
18 
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Bacracli,  and  others  like  him.  Hence,  the  storj  is  not  to  be  dis- 
credited for  any  such  reason. 

Of  the  death  of  Keth^  Son  of  Magach^^  down  here. 

This  Keth  was  a  man  of  prowess.  He  continued,  during  his 
lifetime,  to  be  the  constant  enemy  and  untiring  plunderer  of  the 
Ulidians.  He  went  into  Uladh,  on  a  certain  day,  for  the  purpose 
of  wreaking  vengeance  and  plundering,  as  was  his  wont,  and  there 
came  down  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  As  he  was  returning  with  the 
heads  of  three  warriors,  whom  he  had  slain  on  his  foray,  Conall 
Kearnach  came  upon  his  track,  and  overtook  him  at  Ath -Keith. 
There  they  fought,  and  Keth  fell  in  the  combat,  whilst  Conall 
was  so  sorely  wounded  that  he  fainted  away  from  the  loss  of 
blood.  Upon  this,  Bealcu  Breffni,  a  Connaught  champion,  arriv- 
ed upon  the  spot,  and  found  Keth  already  dead,  and  Conall  at 
death's  point,  and  he  exclaimed  that  it  was  happy  tidings  to 
have  two  such  ravenous  Avolves,  from  whom  so  much  ruin  had 
come  upon  Ireland,  thus  lying  in  that  sad  plight.  "  That  is  true," 
said  Conall,  "and  in  vengeance  for  all  the  misery  I  have  ever 
caused  to  Connaught,  kill  me  now."  He  said  this,  because  he 
had  rather  than  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  that  some  second 
warrior  should  wound  him,  so  that  no  single  champion  of  Con- 
naught should  have  the  glory  of  slaying  him.  "  I  will  not.  kill 
thee,"  said  Bealcu,  "  for  the  state  in  which  thou  art  is  as  bad  as 
death ;  but  I  shall  take  thee  with  me,  and  heal  thy  wounds,  and  if 
thou  recover,  I  shall  fight  thee  in  single  combat,  and  shall  thus 
wreak  vengeance  upon  thee  for  all  the  woes  and  losses  thou  hast 
ever  inflicted  upon  Connaught."  He  then  placed  him  on  a  bier, 
and  brought  him  to  his  own  house,  where  he  applied  remedies  to 
him  until  his  wounds  were  healed. 

But  when  Bealcu  saw  that  Conall  was  recovering,  and  that 
his  former  strength  was  returning  to  him,  he  was  seized  with 
fear,  and  prepared  three  champions,  who  were  his  own  sons,  to 
murder  him  treacherously  in  his  bed  at  night.  However,  Conall 
suspected  this  whispered  treason,  and,  upon  the  night  fixed  upon 
for  its  execution,  he  said  to  Bealcu  that  he  should  exchange  beds 
with  him,  or  that  he  v»^ould  kill  him.  Upon  this  Bealcu  lay 
down  in  the  bed  of  Conall,  though  sore  against  his  will,  and 
there  he  was  forced  to  stay  until  the  champions,  his  own  sons, 

Son  of  Magach.     He  Tras  thus  ceeded  Maui,  the  son  of  Queen  Medb. 

called  from  his  mother.    Many  of  the  The  Connaught  Belgians  were  suppos- 

Belgian  or  Damnonian  kings  of  Con-  ed  to  have  descended  from  Sengann  and 

naught  were  sprung  from  Keth.    His  Genann,  who  were  kings  of  Ireland 

son,  Sanb,  sat  on  the  throne  of  Con-  previous  to  the  Danaan  and  Gaelic 

naught  for  twenty-six  years.    He  sue-  invasions. 
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came  to  the  bed  where  Conall  usually  slept,  and  killed  their  own 
father  in  his  stead.  When  Conall  perceived  this,  he  rushed 
upon  them  and  slew  the  whole  three ;  and  he  beheaded  both 
them  and  their  father,  and  brought  their  'heads  with  him,  on  the 
next  day,  in  triumph  to  Emhain.  It  is  in  praise  of  this  deed  that 
we  find  the  following  handed  down  by  the  bards  : 

"  Amongst  the  feats  of  Conall  Kearnach^'' 
We  count  the  famous  Sack  of  Mana — 
By  his  hand  fell  the  three-sired  Lugaidh — 
Bealcu's  three  sons  he  slew  in  Brefni." 

Such  were  the  deaths  of  Keth,  son  of  Magach,  and  of  Bealcu 
of  Brefni  with  his  three  sons.  And,  although  we  might  extol 
several  other  great  deeds  of  Conall  Kearnach,  we  must,  however, 
forego  mentioning  them  at  the  present  time. 

The  death  of  Fergus  Mac  Roigh.,  down  here. 

During  the  exile  of  Fergus  in  Connaught,  he  once  happened 
to  be  with  Olild  and  Medb  at  Magh-Aei,  where  their  royal  resi- 
dence then  was :  and  as  they  were  one  day  talking  on  the  bank 
of  the  lake  that  was  near  their  fort.,  Olild  requested  of  Fergus  to 
enter  the  water  and  swim  therein.  Fergus  complied ;  but  while 
he  was  yet  in  the  lake,  Medb  took  a  fancy  to  go  and  contend 
with  him  in  swimming.  Upon  seeing  her  in  the  waves  with 
Fergus,  Olild  was  seized  with  jealousy,  and  he  commanded  one 
of  his  kinsmen,  named  Lugaidh  Dall-Egeas,  who  attended  him, 
to  cast  a  spear  at  Fergus,  with  which  he  pierced  hiiii  through  the 
chest.  The  wounded  Fergus  came  to  land  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
ceived the  blow,  and  drawing  the  spear  out  of  his  body,  he  flung 
it  at  Olild,  and  transfixed  a  hound  that  stood  at  that  king's  char- 
iot, and  he  then  fell  down  and  died  immediately,  and  they  buried 
him  on  the  bank  of  that  same  lake. 

It  was  this  Fergus  that  killed  Fiacna,  son  of  Concobar,  and 
the  champion  Gerrghenn,  son  of  Nillaidli,^^  and  Eogan,^^  son  of 
Durthact,  king  of  Fernmaighe,  and  many  other  heroes  and  war- 

"  Contll  Kearnach.    This  chieftain  ies,  and  their  correlative  septs,  in  UI- 

was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Ked-  ster,  and  also  of  the  O'Mordhas  [O'Mo- 

Branch  knights.    He  was  son  of  Am-  ra)  or  Moores  of  Leix,  in  Leinster,  and 

irghin,  son  of  Cas,  son  of  Factna,  son  all  the  clans  of  that  stock,    Conall  was 

of  ■  Cathbaidh,  son  of  Kinga,  son  of  cousin  to  Concobar  Mac  Nessa,  Cuch- 

Rudraide  Mor,  King  of  Ireland.    All  ulainn,  &c.    His  son  Irial  Glunmar  b©- 

the  tribes  of  the  Irian  race  that  have  came  king  of  Ulster,  after  Glasni,  son 

survived  to  latter  times,  trace  their  or-  of  Concobar,  and  the  sovereignty  of 

i^in,  either  to  Conall  Kearnach  or  to  that  province  remained  long  in  his  fam- 

his  cousin,  Fergus  Mac  Roigh.    Conall  ily. 

was  the  progenitor  of  the  Mac  Aen-  ^  Nillaidh,  otherwise  Uladh. 

gusas  or  Magennises,  of  the  O'Dunlev-  *  Eogan,  son  of  Durthact,  This 
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riors,  wliom  we  shall  not  mention  here.  It  was  he,  also,  that  car 
ried  off  the  great  spoils  from  Ulster,  whence  came  so  many  wars 
and  enmities  between  the  peoples  of  Connanght  and  Ulster,  so 
that  the  exiles,  who  went  from  Ulster  into  banishment  with  Fer- 
gus, continued  seven,  or  as  some  saj,  ten  years  in  Conuaught,  dur- 
ing which  time  thej  kept  constantly  destroying  and  plundering 
the  Ulidians  on  account  of  the  murder  of  the  sons  of  Usnach. 
And  the  Ulstermen,  in  like  manner,  wreaked  vengeance  upon, 
them  and  upon  the  people  of  Connaught,  and  made  reprisals  for 
the  booty  which  Fergus  had  carried  off,  and  for  every  other  evil 
inflicted  upon  them  by  the  exiles  and  by  the  Connaught  men, 
insomuch  that  the  losses  and  injuries  sustained  on  both  sides  were 
so  numerous  that  whole  volumes  have  been  written  upon  them, 
which  would  be  too  long  to  mention  or  take  notice  of  at  present. 

■  The  death  of  Laegari  Buadach^^  i.  e.  Laegari  the  VicioriouSj 

down  here. 

Concobar  had  a  poet  named  Aedh,  son  of  Anind,  who  had  a 
criminal  intrigue  with  Magain  that  king's  "vvife.  When  this 
was  told  to  Concobar,  he  condemned  the  poet  to  be  drowned  in 
the  lake  of  Laegari,^^  and  he  was  accordingly  led  thither  for  that 
purpose  at  the  command  of  the  king.  When  the  herdsman  of 
Laegari  saw  them  approaching  the  lake  with  this  intent,  he  went 
and  told  his  master  that  they  could  find  no  other  place  for 
drowning  the  poet  in  all  Ireland  but  before  his  door.  ^V^hen 
Laegari  hearc?  this,  he  immediately  rushed  out  and,  as  he  did  so, 
he  dashed  his  head  against  the  lintel  of  the  door,  so  that  he  frac- 
tured his  skull.  -  Nevertheless  he  flung  himself  with  fury  upon 
the  king's  people,  slew  them  all,  and  delivered  the  poet,  and  then 
died  upon  the  spot. 

The  death  of  Medh  of  Cruachain^  down  here. 

AYhen  Olild  had  been  slain  by  Conall  Kearnach,  Medb  went 
to  dwell  at  Inis-Clothrann,  on  I»och  Ribh,  and  during  her  resi- 

man  was  the  murderer  of  the  sons  of  rath.    Tlie  traces  of  many  such  lakes 

Usnach.    He,  too,  was  of  the  Clanna  or  ponds  still  remain  in  Ireland. 
Eudraide.   His  father  was  son  of  Falbi,         Medb  of  Criiachain.  ''Of  all  the 

son  of  Aengug,  son  of  Eudraide  Mor.  children  of  the  monarch  Eocaidh  Feid- 

^  Laegari  Buadach,  otherwise  Laegh-  lech,  by  far  the  most  celebrated  was 

aire  Bua'dhach  (Lo'i/m^-Bocag^). ''Bua-  Meadhbh  or  Mab,  who  is  still  re- 

dhach"  is  an  adjective  formed  from  membered  as  the  queen  of  the  fairies 

Buadh"    [booah),  victory.     Laegari  of  the  Irish,  and  the  Queen  Mab  of 

•was  a  most  distinguished  knight  of  the  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  in  which  this 

.  Eed-Branch.  powerful  virago,  queen  and  quean  of 

"  The  Lake  of  Laegari,  probably  an  Connaught.  is  diminished  to  a  ludicroos 

artificial  lake,  constructed  near  his  size  in  her  fairy  staXeV—0' Danavan. 
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dence  there,  it  was  lier  wont  to  take  a  bath  every  morning  in  a 
spring  that  lay  near  the  entrance  to  the  island.  When  Forbaide, 
son  of  Concobar,  had  heard  this,  he  came  privately  to  the  spring, 
and  measured  with  a  line  the  distance  thence  to  the  other  side 
of  the  lake.  He  then  brought  the  measure  with  him  into  Ulster, 
and  there  he  used  to  thrust  two  stakes  into  the  ground,  and  to 
each  of  them  he  fastened  an  end  of  the  line.  He  then  used  to 
place  an  apple  on  the  point  of  one  of  the  stakes  and,  standing 
himself  at  the  other,  he  made  constant  practice  of  throwing  at 
the  apple  on  the  opposite  one  until  he  succeeded  in  hitting  it. 
This  exercise  he  practiced  continually  until  he  became  so  dexter- 
ous that  he  never  missed  a  single  throw  at  the  apple.  Shortly 
after  this  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  Ulster  and  Con- 
naught,  on  both  sides  of  the  Shannon,  at  Inis-Clothrann.  For- 
baide came  thither  from  the  east,  in  the  assemblage  of  the  Ulster- 
men  ;  and  one  morning,  "vvhile  he  stayed  there,  he  saw  Medb 
bathing,  as  usual,  in  the  very  same  spring.  He,  thereupon,  in- 
v«^tantly  placed  a  stone  in  his  sling  and,  having  cast  it,  he  hit  her 
full  on  the  forehead,  and  she  instantly  died,  having  then  enjoyed 
the  kingdom  of  Connaught  for  ninety-eight  years.^ 

So  far  we  have  branched  oft*  into  digressions  about  the  heroes 
who  -were  the  cotemporaries  of  Medb ;  but  we  shall  now  return 
to  the  monarch  Eocaidh  Feidlech.  This  Eocaidh  had  three  sons 
and  three  daughters.  The  sons  were  Bres,  ISTar,  and  Lothar,  and 
Ethni  Uathach,  Clothra,  and  Medb  of  Cruachain,  were  the  three 
daughters,^  as  the  bard  tells  us  in  the  following  verse : 

"  Three  daughters  -had  king  Eocaidh  Feidlech — 
Loud  swells  their  fame — 
Ethni  the  Proud,  and  ]\redb  of  Cruachain, 
And  fair  Clothra." 

We  shall  now  go  back  to  Concobar,  and  relate  some  facts  re- 
specting him.  A  daughter  of  Eocaidh  Sulbuide,  of  Connaught, 
was  his  mother,  and  her  name  was  Nessa ;  and  it  was  from  her 

^Ninety-eight  years.    Mani  Aith-  roes  that  flourished  some  time  before,  as 

remhail   (AJirewil),  one  of  the  seven  as  well  as  some  time  after  her  day. 
sons  whom  Medb  had  by  Olild  Mor,       ®*  Three  daughters."  O'Flaherty  tells 

succeeded  her  on  the  throne  of  Con-  us,  that  he  had  six  daughters,  namely : 

naught.   O'Flaherty  discredits  the  long  Mumhain,  Elie,  Medb,  Derbri.  Clothra, 

reign  attributed  to  Medb.    In  fact  he  and  Ethni.    Of  these  Mumhain  and 

proves,  by  comparing  the  deeds  in  Ethni  were  both  married  to  Concobar 

which  she  was  concerned  with  those  Mac  Nessa,  and  to  him  the  former  bore 

that  happened  during  the  lives  of  her  a  son  name  Glasni,  who  succeeded  him 

cotemporaries,  that  she  could  not  have  as  king  of  Ulster,  the  latter  bore  him 

lived  so  long.    The  poets  would  seem  Forbaide,  the  slayer  of  Medb.    Of  all 

to  have  caused  the  extension  of  her  life  six  strange  tales  are  recounted  m  the 

and  reign  over  so  long  a  .period,  in  or-  Irish  romances, 
dcr  to  bring  her  into  contact  with  he- 
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that  he  received  his  surname,  (i.  e.  Concobar  or  Connor  Mac 
ISTessa).  His  father  was  Factna,  styled  Fathach  or  the  Wise,  son 
of  Cas,  son  of  Eudraide,  of  the  line  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh.  And 
when  the  provincial  chiefs  demanded  that  the  exact  bounds  of 
each  province  (or  rather  pentarchy)  should  be  fixed,  Carbri 
Niafer,  king  of  Leinster,  in  consideration  of  getting  the  daughter 
of  Concobar  in  marriage,  gave  up  to  Ulster  all  the  land  that  lies 
from  Temhair  (or  Tara),  and  from  Loch-an-Coigi  in  Breagh  to 
the  sea,  a  territory  that  contained  three  entire  cantons  or  tricha- 
keads  of  land,  as  the  bard  tells  us  in  the  following  verse : 

"  When  Eri's  '  fifths'  were  yielded  up, 
From  sea  to  sea,  to  Pentarch  sway, 
By  treaty  CoDcobar  then  joined 
Three  cantons  wide  to  Uladh's  bounds." 

Felim  of  the  Bright  Form,  was  the  name  of  the  daughter  by 
whose  means  he  acquired  this  addition  of  territory and  she 
soon  after  eloped  lasciviously  with  Conall  Kearnach  from  the 
king  of  Leinster. 

AYith  regard  to  Concobar,  he  had  twenty-one  sons,  and  in  a  fit 
of  drunkenness  he  committed  incest  with  his  own  mother,  who 
bore  him  a  son,  who  was  named  Cormac  Conlingas.  Cormac  is 
the  same  as  "  Corb-mac,"^^  i.  e.  a  son  begotten  iyicestuoushj  \  and 
he  was  so  called  because  Concobar  had  committed  "corba,"  i.  e. 
incest^  with  his  own  mother.  It  was  in  punishment  of  this  crime 
that  all  his  sons  died  without  issue,  except  three,  namely :  Benna, 
from  whom  descended  the  Benntraide  (Bantree) ;  Lamha,  from 
whom  came  the  Lamhraide  {Lauvree) ;  and  Glasni,  whose  descend- 
ants were  the  Glasraide  {Glossree).  But  even  of  these  there  is 
not  at  this  day  a  single  descendant  alive  in  Ireland. 

Tlie  Battle  of  Aenach  Maclia,^'^ fought  by  Concobar  and  his  Kinsmen^ 

down  here. 

Concobar,  son  of  Factna  the  Wise,  and  his  kinsmen,  fought  the 
battle  of  Aenach  Macha,  against  Daball  the  Hard-smiter,  son  of 

"  Corb-mac.   This  derivation  is  not  tion  was  hunted  out  for  it,  either  be- 

probable.    The  word  "  Oorb,"  if  it  en-  cause  Concobar's  incestuous  offspring 

ter  at  all  into  the  composition  of  the  chanced  to  bear  it,  or  that  the  whole 

proper  name    Cormac,"  is  most  prob-  story  of  the  incest  was  built  upon  a 

ably  used  in  the  sense  of  "  chariot,"  malicious  play  on  the  letters  of  which 

which  is  one  of  its  meanings.    "  Cor-  the  name  is  composed.    If  "  Cormac" 

mac"  was  not  then  first  applied  as  a  have  any  meaning  in  Irish,  it  means 

proper  name  ;  and  if  its  ori^^in  was  as  "  son  of  the  chariot,"  or  "  charioteer." 
infamous  as  above  stated,  it  would  not      ^  Aenach  Macha,  i.  e.  the  Fait 

have  been  a  name  of  such  frequent  oc-  Green,  or  Field  of  Assembly  of  Macha, 

currence  in  our  annals.    We  may  then  at  Emhain  Macha,  near  Armagh, 
safely  conclude  that  the  above  deriva- 
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the  monarch  of  Lochlin.  Innumerable  was  the  host  of  the  son  of 
the  king  of  Lochlin  on  that  occasion,  when  he  had  come  to  make 
a  conquest  of  Ireland.  He  landed  in  the  territory  of  Uladh  first, 
and  immediately  led  his  forces  to  the  plain  of  Macha.  The 
clans  of  Eudraide  mustered  round  Concobar,  in  order  to  do  battle 
against  those  strange  pirates.  Then  Genann  the  Bright-clieeked, 
son  of  Cathhadh,  addressed  his  kinsmen  and  said,  "  Small  is  your 
host,  O  men  of  Uladh,  and  young  and  beardless  warriors  are  you 
all."  "  What  then  shall  we  do  ?"  exclaimed  all.  "  Take,"  said 
he,  "  a  quantity  of  wool,  and  bind  it  firmly  to  your  faces,  and  the 
fear  and  terror  of  the  foreign  pirates  will  be  increased  thereby, 
for  the}^  will  fancy  you  to  be  all  hardy  and  well-proved  cham- 
pions." Those  of  the  Ulidians  who  were  without  beards  acted 
upon  the  council  of  Genann,  and  then  they  fought  the  battle,  and 
vanquished  the  sea-robbers,  and  slaughtered  their  host.  It  is 
from  that  battle  they  are  called  Ulaidh  {Ullee)F^ 

The  Death  of  Conlaech^^  son  of  Cuchulainn,down  here. 

His  death  was  caused  by  the  following  occurrence :  Cuchulainn 
had  formerly  gone  to  learn  feats  of  valor  from  Sgathach  {S'lca- 
hagh\  a  heroine  that  dwelt  in  Alba,  and  at  that  time  there  was  a 
beautiful  damsel  in  Alba,  whose  name  was  Aeifi  {Eefie\  daughter 
of  Ardgheim  {Awrdyaim).  This  damsel  fell  violently  in  love 
with  Cuchulainn  from  his  great  fame  and,  having  come  to  visit 
him,  she  became  his  mistress.  From,  this  intimacy  she  soon 
proved  pregnant.  Cuchulainn  then  being  about  to  return  to  Ire- 
land, and  having  finished  his  gymnastic  education  under  Sga- 
thach, went  to  bid  fixrewell  to  Aeifi,  to  wliom  he  gave  a  chain  of 
gold,  which  he  charged  her  to  keep  until  his  son  had  arrived  at 
manhood,  and  then  to  send  the  youth  to  himself  with  that  same 
chain  of  gold,  as  a  token  by  which  he  could  recognise  him.  Ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  it  was  a  gold  ring  that  he  gave  her, 
and  he  charged  her  to  send  his  son  to  him  to  Ireland,  as  soon  as. 
he  became  so  well  grown  that  his  finger  could  fill  it ;  and  he  also 
laid  three  sacred  injunctions^  (^esa)  upon  his  son,  before  he  should 

^'  Ullaidh.    An  attempt  to  derive  appears  that  all  champions  who  were 

the  name  Uladh  from  "  Olann"  (ullann)  admitted  to  the  order  of  chivalry,  either 

wool.  took  upon  themselves  or  were  subjected 

ConJaech.    An  ancient  poem  upon  to  these  "  gesa."    Their  exact  nature 

the    death   of  Oonlaech    has  been  has  not  been  explained  ;  but  it  would 

translated  by  Miss  Brooks,  and  pub-  appear  that,  independent  of  the  duties 

lished  with  the  original  in  her  Irish  obligatory  upon  the  whole  order,  each 

Reliqucs.  particular  warrior  had  certain  "  gesa" 

^9  Sacred  Injunctions.    These  were  peculiar  to  himself,  by  which  he  was 

called  in  Irish  "  gesa"   (s^assa),   the  bound  either  to  perform  or  to  refrain 

plural  of  "  geis"  (gaesh),  which  means  Irom  certain  acts.    In  the  notes  to  the 

a  votive  injunction  ot  prohibition.    It  tragic  tale  of  the  Children  of  Usnach, 
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come  to  Ireland.  The  first  of  these  "was,  never  to  give  way  to 
any  champion  or  hero  in  the  Avorld.  The  second  was,  not  to  tell 
his  name,  through  fear,  to  any  warrior  hving.  The  third  was, 
never  to  refuse  to  fight  in  single  combat  against  the  most  powerful 
champion  upon  earth. 

In  time,  the  young  man  having  grown  up  and  increased  in 
strength,  and  having  learned  the  exercises  of  war  and  chivalry 
from  Sgathach,'^  that  instructress  of  champions,  set  out  for  Ireland, 
to  see  his  father  Cuchulainn.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  found  Conco- 
bar  and  the  chiefs  of  Uladh  met  in  assembly  or  convention  at 
Tract-Esi.  Concobar  sent  a  wartior  of  his  people,  named  Cun- 
niri,  to  inquire  who  he  was.  Then,  when  this  messenger  had 
come  into  the  presence  of  the  youth,  he  demanded  the  latter's 
name.  "  I  tell  not  my  name  to  any  single  warrior  upon  the 
ridge  of  the  earth,"  says  Conlaech.  Thereupon,  Cunniri  returned 
to  Concobar,  and  re^Dcated  to  him  that  insolent  reply.  Then 
Cuchulainn  went  to  get  an  account  of  himself  from  the  stranger ; 
but  he  only  received  the  same  answer  from  Conlaech.  A  bloody 
combat  then  took  place  between  them,  and  Conlaech  was  over- 
coming Cachulainn,'*  so  that,  although  his  hardihood  and  prowess 
had  been  gre'at  in  all  his  former  combats,  he  was  now  obliged  to 
retreat  into  an  adjacent  ford,  and  to  call  upon  Laegh,  son  of  Kian 
of  Gabra,  for  his  spear,  and  with  it  he  pierced  Conlaech  through 
the  body,  and  thus  killed  him.  ' 

If,  0  reader,  I  were  here  to  relate  the  death  of  Cuchulainn  by 

we  are  told  that  "  such  vows  were  in-  instructress  of  champions  was  no  other 

violate  among  our  heathen  ancestors,  than  Aeifi  herself.    Dun  Sgathach,  or 

Any  warrior  who  broke  them  became  the  fort  of  Sgathach,  was  on  the  Isle 

infamous  ;  and  the  vengeance  of  heaven  of  Sky,  which,  perhaps,  has  its  name 

was  dreaded  as  the  immediate  conse-  from  this  heroine, 
quence  of  their  violation."    This  was         Cuchulainn.   Subaltam,  the  father 

the  ancient  chivalry  of  the  Irish,  upon  of  Cuchulainn  [CooghuUin],  was  of  the 

which,  perhaps,  was  grounded  the  more  Erimonian  race  of  the  Ernaans  of 

modern  one  of  the  middle  ages.    Those  Ulster.  By  his  mother  Betkind,  daugh- 

who  were  initiated  into  V  e  Order  of  ter  of  the  Druid  Cathbaidh  (Cf/^i/7/),he 

'valor,  a  very  ancient  one  in  Ireland,  was  closely  allied  to  the  Clanna  Kud- 

were  peculiarly  bound  by  these  gesa  or  raide,  and  through  her  also  he  was  the 

Sf'lemn  injiinct  onff.    "  Gesanach  ffuilin-  first  cousin  of  Conell  Kearnach.  whose 

gid  fir-laecha,''  injunctions  not  resisted  mother  was  Fincaemh,   daughter  of 

by  true  heroes,  is  a  usual  expression  in  Cathbaidh,  and  of  the  three  sons  of  Us- 

our  ancient  tales  ;     Cuirim  fo  ghesaibh  nach,  who  were  the  children  of  her 

thu"  {Currim  fo  yassiv  hoo)  ;  I  place  sister  Ailbi,    The  annalist  Tighernach 

thee  under  "gesa;"  "  Is  mairg  do  chailles  calls  Cuchulainn  Fi  rtissim  >■  s  heros  Scoto- 

a  ghesa ;"  he  is  a  wretch  that  loses  his  rum,  i.  e.  the  bravest  hero  of  the  Scots, 

"  gesa  ;"  and  numberless  other  similar  and  recoi*ds  his  death  in  the  second 

phrases  in  our  ancient  stories  and  year  of  the  Christian  era.    "VVe  are 

poems   show  the  awe  in  which  these  there  told  that  at  the  age  of  seven 

obligations  were  held  by  the  old  Irish,  he  was  initiated  into  the  military 

"  Sgathach.    Others  say  tliat  this  order ;  that  at  seventeen  he  pursued 
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the  sons  of  Calitin,  and  that  of  Ferdiadh,^  son  of  Daman,  by 
Cucliulainn,  and  those  of  the  seven  Manies,  the  sons  of  Olild  and 
Medb,  and  of  many  other  brave  champions  not  here  mentioned, 
their  recital  wouhl  prove  too  vast  and  laborious  an  undertaking. 
But  if  you  wish  for  a  full  account  thereof,  you  may  consult  the 
Great  Rout  on  Magh  ]\Iurthemni,  the  Deaths  of  the  Knights,  the 
Cattle  Spoil  of  Cualgni,  or  the  Cattle  Spoil  of  Rcgamhan,  or  the 
Eed  Raid  of  Conall  Kearnach,  or  the  Feast  of  Emhain,  or  the 
Cattle  Spoil  of  Flidais,'^  or  other  tales^*  of  this  kind,  still  to  be 
seen  in  Ireland,  and  you  will  therein  find  ample  mention  both  of 
the  above,  and  of  many  other  knights  and  heroes  besides,  and  of 
their  enterprises  and  adventures. 

JSTevertheless,  I  deem  that  I  should  not  pass  over  Curigh,  son 
of  Darij  in  this  history,  nor  should  I  omit  to  recount  therein  the 
cause  of  his  death,  for  he  was  a  mighty  champion  and  a  cotem- 
porary  of  Concobar  and  the  Heroes.  Moran  of  Mana  (the  Isle 
of  Man)  was  the  mother  of  Carigh,  son  of  Dari,  as  the  bard 
informs  us  in  the  following  rann  : 

"  Moran  of  iMana,  of  lionor  pure, 
"Was  the  child  of  Ir,  son  of  Uinnside  ; 
The  sister  of  Eocaidh  Ecbeol  she, 
And  mother  of  Curigh,  son  of  Dari." 

There  were  three  orders  of  champions  then  coexistent  in  Ire- 
land; and  neither  before  thera  nor  since  their  time  were  there 
found  any  of  the  children  of  Miledh  who  were  taller,  more  pow- 
erful, hardier,  braver  or  more  expert  in  feats  of  valor  and  chivalry 
than  they ;  for  the  Fiann  of  Leinster  was  not  to  be  compared 
with  them.  The  first  order  of  these  was  composed  of  the  heroes 
or  knights  of  the  Red  Branch,  under  Concobar.  The  second  was 
formed  of  the  Gamanraide  {Gowanree)  of  Irrus  Domnann,  under 
Olild  Finn  ;  and  the  third  was  composed  of  the  Clanna  Degaidh 
in  West-Munster,  under  Curigh,  son  of  Dari. 

the  plunderers  of  Cuailgni  (when  he 
slew  Ferdiadh,  son  of  Daman,  the 
bravest  of  the  Gamanraidhe  of  Irrus 
Domnan)  ;  and  that  at  twenty-seven,  he 
was  slain  by  Lui^aidh,  grandson  of  Car- 
bri  Niafer,  at  the  battle  of  Murthemni 
in  Louth,  Some  call  his  slayer  Lugaidh, 
son  of  Curigh  Mac  Dari.  Others  say 
that  Cuchulainn  was  slain  by  the  sons 
of  Calitin.  His  residence  was  at  Dun- 
Delgain,  now  called  Dundalk. 

"  Ferdiadh,  son  of  Daman.  This 
redoubted  champion  fell  at  Ath-Fhir- 
diaidh  [Awhirdeea),  or  Ferdiadh's  Ford, 
now  Ardee,  in  the  county  of  Louth. 


"  Flidais.  This  foray  was  so  called 
from  Flidais  or  Flidhais  {Fleesh),  who 
became  the  wife  of  Fergus  Mac  Roig'h, 
after  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
Olild  Dubh  {Duv),  chief  of  the  Fir- 
Craeibhe,  one  of  the  Belgian  tribes  of 
Connaught. 

■'**  Tales.  Several  versions  of  these 
tales,  which  are  partly  poetical  and 
partly  founded  on  fact,  are  still  extant. 
Their  publication  would  be  a  vast  boon 
to  the  students  of  Irish  antiquities.  Dr. 
Keating  has  drawn  from  their  pages 
all  the  episodes,  which  he  has  introduced 
into  this  part  of  his  history. 
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The  death  of  Curig\  son  of  Darij  down  here. 

The  following  was  the  adventure  whence  came  the  death  of 
Curigh.  The  Heroes  of  the  Red  Branch,  having  mustered  their 
forces,  went  to  ravage  Mana,  a  sea-girt  isle  not  far  from  Scotland, 
where  there  was  a  great  store  of  gold  and  silver  with  jewels  and 
many  other  articles  of  price,  and  a  beautiful  marriageable  damsel, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  the  lord  of  that  island,  and  who  sur- 
passed all  the  women  of  her  time  in  form  and  in  feature,  and  her 
name  wa^  Blathnaid  {Blahmd).  When  Curigh  had  heard  that 
the  Heroes  were  about  going  upon  that  expedition,  he  trans- 
formed himself  by  magic  into  a  false  shape,  so  that  he  might  take 
part  in  the  adventure.  But  when,  under  the  guise  of  jugglers, 
they  were  about  plundering  the  island,  they  judged  that  tliere 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  taking  the  chief  fortress,  in  which 
were  Blathnaid  and  all  the  treasures,  both  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  its  fortifications  and  the  number  of  the  men  that 
defended  them.  Then  Curigh,  Avho  was  disguised  as  a  clown,  in 
a  gray  garb,  said  that  he  would  himself  take  possession  of  the  fort 
for  them,  if  he  were  only  to  get  his  choice  of  the  jewels  it  contained. 
This  was  promised  him  by  Cuchulainn,  and  they  then  attacked  the 
fortress,  with  the  clown  in  the  gray  garb  at  their  head,  who  stopped 
the  motion  of  an  enchanted  wheel  that  was  placed  in  the  gate  of 
the  rath,  and  thus  let  all  the  others  in.  They  then  plundered 
it  and  brought  away  Blathnaid  and  all  the  treasures  it  contained. 
They  then  returned  to  Ireland,  and  arrived  at  Emhain ;  and  there, 
when  they  were  dividing  the  treasur}^,  the  clown  of  the  gray  garb 
demanded  his  choice  thereof,  according  to  the  promise  made  to 
him.  "Thou  wilt  get  it,"  said  Cuchulainn.  "  Then,"  replied  he, 
Blathnaid  is  my  choice  of  the  treasury."  "  Take  thy  choice  of 
all  the  other  jewels  except  Blathnaid,"  said  Cuchulainn.  "  I  will 
take  no  exchange  for  her,"  said  the  clown  in  the  gray  garb. 
Then  Curigh  made  an  attempt  to  take  Blathnaid  o%  and,  sur- 
prising her  unperceived,  he  bore  her  away  under  an  enchanted 
(druidic)  mask.  When  Cuchulainn  perceived  that  the  girl  was 
missing,  he  guessed  at  once  that  it  was  Curigh  that  had  taken 
her  off,  and  he  forthwith  foll*owed  upon  their  track  to  Munster,  so 
that  he  came  up  with  them  at  Sulchoid"  {Sulloghode\  where 
the  champions  laid  hold  of  each  other;  and  they  contended  with 
valor  and  courage,  until  Cuchulainn  was  thrown  down  by 
Curigh,  who  then  tied  him  neck  and  heels,^^  and  left  him 

Sulchoid,  now  Solloghod  or  Sallow-  "  he  inflicted  on  him  the  fettering  of 

head,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  the  five  smalls,  a  Gaelic  idiom,  signify- 

Tipperary  and  Limerick,  not  far  from  ing  that  he  bound  his  neck,  wrists  aad 

ihe  town  of  Tipperary.  ancles." — Halliday. 
^«  Tied  him  neck  and  heels.  Literally 
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there  bound  as  a  captive,  Laving  first  cut  off  his  foe's  Lair'' 
with  his  sword.  Having  done  this,  he  took  BLathnaid  with 
him  into  West-Munster,  while  Cuchulainn  was  lying  in  his 
bonds.  But  Laegh,  son  of  Kian  of  Gabra,  soon  came  up  and 
loosed  Cuchulainn,  after  which  they  both  proceeded  thence  to 
the  north  of  Ulster,  where  they  dwelt  near  the  Peaks  of  Boirchi'^ 
for  the  space  of  one  year,  and  they  came  not  into  the  assembly 
of  the  Men  of  Ulster  until  Cuchulainn's  hair  had  grown.  Then 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  happening  to  be  on  the  Peaks  of  Boirchi, 
he  saw  a  great  flight  of  black  birds  coming  over  the  sea  from  the 
north,  and  when  they  had  arrived  at  the  land,  he  pursued  them, 
and  by  a  feat  called  "  taith-bheim'^"  {tahvaim\  killed  one  of  them 
with  his  sling  in  every  territory  he  passed  through,  until  he  had 
killed  the  last  black  bird  of  them  at  the  stream  of  Bron  in  West- 
Munster.  On  his  return  from  the  West,  he  found  Blathnaid®^ 
alone  near  the  Finn-glas,  in  Kerry,  where  Curigh®^  had  a  fortified 
residence  at  that  time.  There  a  conversation  then  ensued  between 
them,  in  which  the  damsel  told  him  that  there  was  not  on  the 
world's  face  a  man  that  she  loved  more  than  him  ;  and  she  beg- 
ged of  him  to  come  during  the  ensuing  season  of  Samhain  (All- 
Hallows)  with  an  armed  host  and  carry  her  off  by  force  or  by 
wile ;  and,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  accomplish  tins,  she  said 
that  she  should  herself  take  care  that  Carigh  should,  at  that  time, 
have  but  few  warriors  or  attendants  around  him.  Cuchulainn,  prom- 
ised to  come  to  her  at  the  appointed  time,  and  then  took  his  leave 
and  proceeded  back  to  Ulster,  where  he  related  his  adventure  to 
Concobar. 

In  the  meantime  Blathnaid  told  Curigh  that  he  ought  to  build 
for  himself  a  stone  fortress®  that  should  exceed  all  the  royal  res- 

Cut  off  his  hair.    He  did  this  for      ^  Blathnaid.    This  name  is  derived 

the  greater  humiliation  of  his  adver-  from  "  Blath"  {Blah)   a  blossom  or 

sary.    Xo  Irish  chieftain  could  appear  flower.    It  may  mean  the  blooming, 
in  public  without  having  his  hair  full      ®'   Curigh   is   said  to    mean,  the 

grown.    The  Irish  wore  the  hair  long,  royal  hero  or  wolf-hound,  as  if  Cu- 

and  it  was  considered  disgraceful  for  a  righ  {Cooree)  Cuchulainn  means  the 

freeman  to  appear  in  public  with  it  cut  wolf-hound  of  Uladh  or  Ulster,  as  if 

short.  Cu-Ulainn. 

^*  The  Peah  of  Boirchi.  The  Benna      ^' A  stone  fortress.  Curigh  Mac  Dari 

Boirchi,  or  Peaks  of  Boirchi,  are  situ-  had  his  fortress  upon  the  top  of  a  high 

ated  near  the  source  of  the  river  Bann  hill,  situated  between  the  bays  of  Cas- 

in  Ulster.  tlemain  and  Tralee,  in  Kerry.  _  The 

"  Tath-hheim.    In  O'Reilly's  Irish  ruins  of  this  fortress,  which  is  yet 

Dictionary,  this  word  is  translated  a  called  Cathair  Chonrigh  (CaAzr  Conri/) 

mortal  blow.    It  seems  in  this  instance  or  the  stone  fortress  of  Curigh,  still 

rather  to  mean  a  flying  shot,  or  an  ob-  exist.    It  was  a  Cyclopean  structure, 

lique  cast.    The  word  "  Tath,"  the  first  of  circular  form,  and  the  immense  size 

part  of  the  compound,  has  many  mean-  of  the  stones  of  which  it  is  composed 

ings,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  siaugh-  may  have  given  rise  to  the  story  of  the 

ter,  another  aside.  dispersion  of  the  Clanna  Degaidh,  hy 
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idencss  tliat  were  in  Ireland,  and  that  lie  miglit  do  so  by  sending 
tlie  clans  of  Degaidh  to  gather  and  collect  all  the  upright  stones 
in  the  kingdom  for  that  purpose.  Blathnaid's  reason  for  this 
counsel  was,  in  order  that  the  clans  of  Degaidh  might  be  dispersed 
in  distant  parts  of  Ireland,  far  from  Curigh,  at  the  time  when 
Cuchulainn  was  to  come  to  carr}-  her  off.  When  Cuchulainn 
then  heard  that  the  clans  of  Degaidh^  were  dispersed  in  this  man- 
ner over  Ireland,  he  set  out  privately,  attended  by  an  armed 
band,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  him  until  he  had  arrived  at  a 
wood  near  the  residence  of  Curigh.  When  he  had  taken  up  his 
station  therein,  he  sent  her  private  word  of  his  presence  there  with 
an  armed  force.  The  reply  she  sent  to  him  was,  that  she  would 
herself  steal  the  sword  of  Curigh,  and  then,  as  a  sign  to  him,,  that 
she  would  spill  a  'pail  of  new  millv,  which  she  had  in  the  fort, 
into  the  stream  that  flowed  from  it  into  the  wood  where  Cuchu- 
lainn lay  in  ambush.  In  a  short  time  after  he  had  received  this 
message,  he  perceived  the  stream  becoming  white  from  the  milk, 
and,  thereupon,  he  led  his  men  straightway  to  the  dwelling,  and 
they  storm.ed  the  fort  upon  Curigh  and  slew  himself  therein, 
having  found  him  alone  and  without  arms.  They  then  took  off 
Blathnaid  into  Ulster.  Since  that  adventure  the  river  has  ever 
been  named,  Finn-glas  (i.  e.  the  white  stream)  from  its  having 
been  made  white  by  the  milk. 

But  the  bard  of  Curigh,  whose  name  was  Ferkertni,  followed 
Blathnaid  into  Ulster,  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  opportunity  of 
killing  her  in  revenge  for  Curigh.  When  arrived  in  there,  he 
found  Concobar  and  Cuchulainn,  and  company  around  them,  on 
the  promontory  of  Kenn-Bera  [Kan-Barra).  Then,  the  bard, 
seeing  Blathnaid  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  came  up  to  her, 
and  clasping  his  arms'around  her,  he  flung  both  himself  and  her 
headlong  down  the  precipice  with  a  bound,  so  that  they  were 
both  thus  slain. 


Curigh,  in  search  of  the  upright  stones, 
i.  e.  pillar  stones,  at  Blathnaid's  desire. 
The  promontory  of  Loophead,  on  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  county  of  Clare, 
was  formerly  called  "  Leim  Chonchu- 
lainn"  or  Cuchulainn's  Leap,  for  that 
hero  was  fabled  to  liave  leaped  across 
the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  when  on  his 
way  to  attack  Curigh. 

^  Clans  of  Dep^aidh.  Of  the  tribe 
of  the  renowned  Curigh  Mac  Dari,  the 
Degadians  or  Ernaans  of  Munster,  sev- 
eral clans  continued  to  hold  a  distin- 
g'lished  place  amongst  the  septs  of 


West  Munster,  down  to  a  late  period, 
notwithstanding  their  subjugation  by 
the  Eberian  chieftain,  Eogan  Mor, 
styled  Mogh  Nuadath.  Of  that  race 
came  the  late  celebrated  chief  of  the 
Irish  people  Daniel  O'Connell.  The 
Degadians  were  said  to  be  the  restorers 
of  military  discipline  and  of  the  eques- 
trian order  in  Munster.  The  principal 
clans  into  which  they  branched,  were 
the  O'Falvies,  O'Connells  and  O'Sheas 
of  Kerry,  the  O'Flinns  and  O'Done- 
gans  of  Muskery,  the  O'Cronacans, 
O'Corcorans,  &c. 
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EOCAIDH  AREMH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8952.^   Eocaidh^  Aremh,  son  of  Finn,  son  of  Finnloga, 

son  of  Eoighnen  Kuaclh,  son  of  Esamhan  of  Emhain,  son  of 
Blathact,  son  of  Labraidh  Lore,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  twelve  years.  He  got  the  surname 
"  Aremh"^  because  he  was  the  first  that  dug  a  grave  in  Ireland  ; 
for  ''Aremh"  {aursv)  is  the  same  as  "  ar  uaimh"  {ar  ooiv)  that  is 
'plough  or  dig  a  grave.  And  at  last  this  Eocaidh  fell  by  SidmalP' 
at  Fremhain"  (now  Frewin),  in  Tebtha. 

EDERSGEL,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8964.^5  Edersgel,^  son  of  Eogan,  son  of  Olild,  son  of  Jar, 

son  of  Degaidh,  son  of  Sin,  son  of  Eosin,  son  of  Tren,  son  of  Eothren, 
son  of  Ardil,  son  of  IMani,  son  of  Forga,  son  of  Feradach,  son  of 
Olild  Eron,  son  of  Fiacaidh  Fer-mara,  son  of  Aengus  Tuirmech 
of  Temhair,  son  of  Eocaidh  Folt-lethan,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon, 
held  the  monarchy  of  Ireland  for  six  years,  when  he  fell  by  Nu- 
adath  Nect,  at  Allinn. 

NUADATH  NECT,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8970.51    Nuadath  ISrect,^^  son  of  Sedna  Sithbach,  son  of 

®*  A.  M.  5070. — Four  Masters.  king,  "  was  burned  by  Sighmall,  at 

Eocaidh  XI.  Fremhain."  1  hey  assign  to  him  a  reign 

^  Aremh.    It  may  be  assumed  as  of  fifteen,  while  the  annals  of  Clon- 

almost  certain,  that  "  uaimh,"  a  grave,  macnoise  give  him  a  reign  of  tu'enty- 

does  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  five  years.    Sidmall  or  Sighmall,  his 

any  part  of  this  word.    It  is,  most  slayer,  dwelt  at  Sidh-Nennta  now  Mui- 

probably,  the  same  as  the  modern  word  laghshee,  near  Lanesborough,  county 

"  oiremh"  {orrcv),  a  ploughman  ;  that  Koscommon. 

is,  if  the  first  syllable  be  short  and  it      *^  Fremhain  in  Tebtha,  now  Frewin, 

be  derived  from  "ar"  dig  or  plough  a  lofty  hill  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Owel, 

thou ;  if  the  first  syllable  be  long,  it  in  the  townland  of  Watstown,  parish 

would  mean  a  counting  or  enumeration,  of  Porlemon   and  county  of  West- 

(in  which  sense  it  is  still  in  use.)  and,  meath. — O'D. 
possibly,  a  person  who  counts  or  euurne'         A.  M.  5085. — Four  blasters, 
rates.    It  is  surprising  that  Dr.  Keat-      ^  EdirsgU,   otherwise,  Eidersgeol. 

ing,  or  his  authorities  with  the  obvious  This  prince  was  of  the  Degadians  of 

examples  of  the  mjiny  Irish  derivative  Munster.    His  father  had  been  king  of 

wOrds,  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  that  province.    Allinn,  where  he  was 

suffix  "  emh"  or  "  amh"  [av)  to  a  sim-  killed,  is  now  called  Knockaulin,  near 

pie  root,  should  have  made  so  far-fetched  Kilcullen,  co.  Kildare.    According  to 

a  blunder.    As  well  might  he  tell  us  the  Annals,  just  quoted,  he  reigned  five 

that  "  breithemh"  a  judge,  is  derived  years. 

from  "breith"  a  judgment  and  "uaimh"         A.  M.  5090. — Four  Masters. 
(Goiv)  a  grave.  Nuadath  II.    This  king  was  the 

"  Sidmall.    The  Four  Masters  say  progenitor  of  the  clann,  O'Baeisgni, 

that  Eocaidh  Aremh,  who  was  the  who  were  called  the  Fianna  or  Fenians 

brother  of  Eocaidh  Feidlech,  the  last  of  Leinster  and  who  became  so  cele- 
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Lugaiclli  Lotfinn,  son  of  Bresal  Brec,  son  of  Fiacaidli  Fobrec  of 
the  line  of  Erimlion,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  half  a 
year.  He  was  called  Nuadath  Kect  (i.  e.  Nuadath  the  snow-white), 
from  the  word  "nix,'^^  which  means  snow;  for  the  whiteness  of 
his  skin  was  likened  to  that  of  snow.  This  Nuadath  fell  by 
Conari  Mor,  son  of  Edersgel,  at  the  battle  of  Cliach  in  Ui  Drona."'* 

COXARI  MOR,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8970.''  Conari''  Mor,  son  of  Edersgel,  son  of  Eogan  of 
the  line  of  Erimhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  thirty, 
or  according  to  others,  for  seventy  years. 

The  reader  must  now  understand  that  the  Ernaide"  tribes  of 
Munster  are  of  the  posterity  of  this  Conari,  as  are  also  those  of 
the  Dal-Riada,  of  Alba ;  and  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  Duach 
Dalta  Degaidh  that  the  Ernaide  cam.e  into  Munster,  whither,  ac- 
cording to  the  Psalter  of  Cormac,  son  of  Culinan,  they  had  been 
driven  by  the  tribe  of  Rudraide,  which  had  vanquished  them  in 

brated  under  his  descendant,  Finn,  son  of  the  greatness  of  the  peace  and  con- 
of  Cumhal,  called  Fingal  by  Macpher-  cord.  His  reign  was  not  thunder- 
sou,  and  vulgarly  known  as  Finn  and  producing  or  stormy.  Little  but  the 
Fioun  Mac  Cool  in  Anglo-Irish  patois,  trees  bent  from  the  greatness  of  their 
"  Magh  Nuadhat"  [Moy  Nooath),\.e.  fruit." — Id.  It  is  thus  that  the  Irish 
Nuadath's'Plain,  now  Maynooth,  in  the  Annalists  figuratively  express  the  peace 
county  of  Kildare  has  taken  its  name  and  plenty  of  their  monarchs'  reigns, 
from  this  monarch.  His  name  is  com-  Theo})hilus  O'Flanagan  in  the  volume 
monly  pronounced,  Nooa  Naght.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Soci- 
^  Nix,  or  rather  "  necht,"  which  may  ety,  heretofore  cited,  has  published  a 
mean  the  same  thing  as  "  snechta"  or  fragment  of  an  ode,  usually  sung  at  the 
**  snecht"  (S/n?agA^),  i.  e.  snow.  inauguration  of  Irish  kings,  which 
Cliach  in  Ui  Brona,  i.  e.  in  the  shows  what  the  ideas  of  our  ancestors 
present  barony  of  Idrone,  county  Car-  were  upon  this  subject : 
low. 

"  After  the  fall  of  Nuadha  (Nuad- 
ath), Conari  levied  a  fine  upon  the  Lein- 
ster  people  for  the  killing  of  his  father, 
and  they  resigned  for  ever  to  the  seven 
kings  of  Munster,  at  Cashel,  that  tract 
of  Ossory  extending  from  Gowran  to 
Grian,  as  an  atonement  for  the  murder 
of  that  king,  calling  upon  the  heaven, 
earth,  sea,  land,  sun  and  moon  to  wit- 
ness their  surrender." — See  Ogygia. 

^  A.  M.    5091. — Four  Masters.  Ernai,  and  in  English,  Ernaans.  The 

^  Conari  I.  "  It  was  in  the  reign  of  name  properly  belonged  to  a  tribe  of 

Conari,  that  the  Boinn  annually  cast  its  the  Fer-Bolgs.    The  Degadians  got  it, 

produce  ashore,  at  Inber  Colpa.  Great  very  probably,  from  having  fixed  them- 

abundance  of  nuts  were  annually  found  selves  in  the  Ernaan  territory,  in  West 

upon  the  Boinn  (Boyne)  and  the  Buais  Munster,  where  the  Eberian  king,  Du- 

(Bush).  The  cattle  were  without  keep-  ach,  seems  to  have  placed  his  fosterer 

ers  in  Ireland  in  his  reign,  on  account  Degaidh. 


Seven  true  witnesses  there  are 
For  monarch's  broken  faith  : — 
Falsely  trampling  upon  right, 
To  drive  the  Senate  from  its  hall: 
To  strain  vindictively  the  law : 
Defeats  in  battle ; 
Years  of  famine; 
The  failure  of  milk ; 
The  blight  of  fruit ; 
The  blight  of  corn. 
These  are  the  seven  vivid  lights 
That  show  the  peijury  of  kings. 

^Ernaide,  otherwise  Earnaidhe  or 
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eight  battles.  They  afterward  acquired  great  power  in  Munster, 
from  the  time  of  Duach  Dalta  Degaidh  to  that  of  Mogh  JSTuadath, 
so  that,  according  to  the  Book  of  Munster,  when  the  race  of 
Eber  gained  tke  supremacy  of  that  principality  for  themselves, 
they  drove  the  Ernaans  into  the  extreme  territory  of  Ui  Rathach,^^ 
and  the  isles  of  West  Munster,  and  thus  thc}^  remained  until  the 
time  of  Mogh  Nuadath,  by  whom  they  were  finally  expelled. 

Conari  fell  at  Bruighin-Da-Dherg'^  {Breen-daw-i/arg),  by 
Angkel,^^  th(i  Short-Sighted,  grandson  of  Conmac,  and  by  the 
sons  of  Donn  Desa,  of  Leinster. 

LUGAIDH  RIABH-N-DERG,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  4000.^  Lugaidh  Riabh-n-derg  (Reevnarg)  son  of  the 
three  Finn-Emna  {Finnavna  or  Finnewna)  sons  of  Eocaidh  Fred- 
lech,  son  of  Finn,  son  of  Finnlogn,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  reigned 
over  Ireland  for  twenty  years,^  or  as  others  say,  twenty-six. 
Derborgaill,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Lochlin,  was  this  Lugaidh's 


wife.     He  was  called  Riabh-n-derg  (Reevenaiy), 


1.  e. 


of  the 


Red  Circles,"^  from  his  having  had  a  red  circle  round  his  neck, 
and  another  round  his  waist.  For  he  was  the  son  of  the  three 
Finns*  by  their  own  sister,  namely,  Clothra,  daughter  of  Eocaidh 


*  Ui  Rathach,  now  [veragh,in  Kerry, 
pronounced  Ee  Rawhagh,  and  Ecvraw- 
hagh. 

Bruighin  Da  DJierg  is  situated  on 
the  river  Dothair  [Ddhir]  now  Dodder, 
near  Dublin.  Part  of  the  name  is  still 
preserved  in  '"Bothar-na-Bruighne"  [Bo- 
liarmbreena),  i.e.  the  road  of  the  "  Brui- 
ghin" (Breen),  or  fort,  a  place  well 
known  on  that  River.  It  is  otherwise 
called  Briughen-da-Bherga  {Breen-da- 
varga.) 

Anhel.  This  Ankel  or  Aingcel, 
was  called  king  of  the  Britons,  because 
his  mother  was  Bera,  daughter  of  Ocha, 
prince  of  the  Britons  of  Man.  Dekell 
and  Dartad  were  the  names  of  the  other 
principals  in  the  slaying  of  Conari,  by 
whom  they  had  been  previously  banish- 
ed for  their  misdeeds.  They  were 
aided  by  foreigners  in  the  act.  Dur- 
ing Conari's  reign,  we  are  told  by 
0 'Flaherty  that  the  kings  of  the  Pen- 
tarchates  or  provinces  were  Coacobar 
MacNessa,  in  Ulster  ;  Carbri  Niafer, 
in  Leinster  ;  Olild  and  his  queen  Modh, 
in  Connaught ;  Gurigh  MacDari,  in 
North  Munster  ;  and  Eocaidh  Abradh- 
ruadh,  son  of  Lucta  (of  the  line  of  Eber), 
in  South. — Sec  Ogygia. 


'  A.  M.  5166.  Conari  having  reign- 
ed seventy  years,  was  slain  in  5161,  after 
which  Ireland  remained  five  years  with- 
out a  king.-  See  Four  blasters, 

^  LroArDiT  Y.  He  reigned  twenty- 
six  years. — Ih. 

^  Red  Circles.  What  proof  is  there 
beyond  the  silly  and  senseless  pirns  ot 
which  we  have  already  seen  so  many, 
that  "Riabh-n-derg,"  or  Sriabh-n- 
derg,"  as  it  is  otherwise  written,  do(\s 
mean  of  the  red  circles  ?  The  general 
nature  of  bardic  derivations  should 
teach  us  to  be  cautious  how  we  accredit 
idle  or  malignant  stories,  that  seem  to 
have  no  other  foundation  than  a  forced 
and  stupid  play  upon  names  and  titles, 
whose  meanings  have  long  since  grown 
obsolete.  If  it  does  mean  of  red  circles 
(or  of  streaks,  stripes,  or  streams,  as 
analogy  seems  to  argue),  the  most  ob- 
vious supposition  is,  that  it  had  its 
origin  either  in  some  peculiarity  in  his 
costume,if  not  in  the  red  streams  through 
which,  during  the  interregnum  of  five 
years  that  succeeded  the  death  of  Conari 
the  Great,  he  must  have  waded  his 
bloody  path  to  the  throne. 

*  Son  of  the  three  Finns.  The  im- 
possibility of  the  firat  part  of  this  coarse 
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Feicllech,  whom  tliej  had  violated  in  a  drunken  fit.  Tliis  fact  is 
recorded  in  the  following  verse,  from  Avhich  we  learn  that 
Clothra,  who  bore  this  Lugaidh  to  her  brothers,  bore  also  Crim- 
thann  Madnar,  to  the  same  Lngaidh,  her  son.  *The  verse  runs 
as  follows : 


"Lugaidh  Riabh-n-derg,  of  fa!v  Crimthaim 
The  lather  was,  though  yet  his  broth  er  ; 
And  Clothra  of  the  comely  form, 
To  her  own  son  was  grandmother."" 


It  was  thought  at  that  time,  that  the  upper  part  of  Lugaidh's 
person  bore  a  likeness  to  ISTar ;  that  he  resembled  Bres,  between 
the  two  circles,  and  that  his  lower  extremities  were  like  those  of 


and  unnatural  fiction  confutes  itself. 
The  three  Finns  of  Emhain,  Avere  slain, 
as  we  have  seen,  at  the  battle  of  Drora- 
Criaidh,  during  the  reign  of  the  grand- 
father of  this  Lugaidh,  that  is  of  Eo- 
caidh  Foidlech,  who  died,  according  to 
the  authorities  followed  by  Keating, 
forty-eight  aud-a-half,  but  according  to 
the  Four  Masters,  ninety  and-a-half 
years  before  Lugaidh's  accession  to  the 
throne.  The  probability  is,  that  Eo- 
caidh,  whose  grief  for  the  death  of  his 
sons,  Bres,  Nar,  and  Lothar,  called  the 
Three  Finns  of  Emhain,  was  notorious, 
got  the  name  of  his  grandson,  by  his 
daughter,  inserted  in  the  Erimonian 
pedigree,  immediately  after  those  of  his 
three  sons,  or  that  he  willed  that  it 
should  be  so ;  for  it  is  not  probable 
that  Lugaidh,  who  died  in  the  prime  of 
life,  sixty-eight  years,  according  to 
some,  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  ac- 
cording to  others,  after  his  grandfather's 
death,  was  even  born  during  the  latter's 
lifetime.  We  shall  hereafter  see  a 
better  authenticated  example  of  a  simi- 
lar insertion  on  the  ancestral  tree,  in 
the  case  of  the  Eberians,  where  Olild 
Flann  Mor,  king  of  Munster,  dying 
without  issue,  adopts  his  brother,  Olild 
Flann  Beg,  as  his  son,  and  wills  that 
he  should  be  named  as  such  in  the  pedi- 
gree of  his  tribe.  We  may  here  sur- 
mise, that  after  the  destruction  or  ex- 
purgation of  the  Pagan  records  by  St. 
FaMck  and  the  early  fathers  of  the 
Irish  Church,  the  bards,  having  been 
left  nothing  but  bald  names  and  titles 


to  fill  up  the  reigns  of  some  of  their 
ancient  kings,  coined  idle  stories  there- 
upon, to  which  they  often  gave  a  mali- 
cious and  calumnious  coloring,  in  order 
to  please  the  prejudices  of  their  own 
tribes  by  depreciating  those  of  their 
enemies.  It  is  likely  that  those  old 
names  were  as  little  understood  a  thous- 
and years  ago  as  they  are  now,  and  that 
they  were  mystic  and  enigmatical  to 
the  shanachies  of  that  time,  as  they 
must,  perhaps,  ever  remain  to  thosp  of 
the  present 

^  To  her  own  son  was  grandmother. 
0' Flaherty,  in  his  Ogygia,  confutes  this 
repulsive  assertion.  He  shows  that,  in 
order  to  believe  it,  we  must  suppose 
that  King  Lugaidh,  who,  as  he  proves 
to  us  had  died  in  the  prime  of  his  life, 
should  have  lived  on  to  about  the  age 
of  eighty,  at  which  adivancod  period  of 
his  existence  a  child  should  have  'been 
born  to  him  by  a  woman,  who  should 
have  then  considerably  passed  her 
hundredth  year ;  and,  to  demonstrate 
the  absurdity  and  utter  impossibility  of 
the  whole  tale,  he  proves  that,  in  order 
to  maintain  it,  we  must  assert  that 
Crimthann,  the  son  so  born,  was  mature 
enough  to  have  engas'cd  in  warlike 
affairs  at  the  age  of  ttvo  years.  The 
same  learned  antiquary  fully  proves, 
that  Lugaidh  Riabh-n-derg  could  not 
have  been  bom  during  his  grandfather's 
lifetime,  and,  consequently,  that  he 
could  not  have  been  the  son  of  the  three 
Finns,  who  were  slain  early  in  his  said 
grandfather's  reign. 
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Lotliar.  Lugaidh  ended  his  life  by  flinging  himself  upon  his 
own  sword ;  or  he  died  of  grief  for  his  children.^ 

CONCOBAR  ABRADH-RUADH  ARD-RIGII. 

A.  M.  4020.^  Concobar®  Abradh-ruadh,  son  of  Finn  the  poet, 
son  of  Kosa  Eiiadh,  son  of  Fergus  Fargi,  son  of  Nuadath  Kect, 
of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  enjoyed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for 
one  year.  He  was  called  Concobar  Abradh-ruadh  {Concovar  Avra- 
roo)^  from  the  red  brows  that  overhung  his  eyes.  He  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Crimthann  Niadnar. 


CRIMTHANN  NIADH-NAIR,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  4023.^  Crimthann  Niadh-lSTair,  son  of  -  Lugaidh  Riabh- 
n-derg,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon  reigned  over  Ireland  for  sixteen 
3^ears.  He  was  called  Niadh-JSTair/'*  {Neea-Nauir\  i.  e.  the  abash- 
ed hero^  because  he  was  ashamed  of  his  birth,  having  been  the 
son  of  his  brother,  by  their  common  mother. 

It  was  this  Crimthann  that  went  on  the  famous  expeditions^ 


'  Children.  The  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters  simply  say  that  "  he  died  of 
grief ;"  tlie  Clonraacnoise,  that "  he  died 
of  conceit  he  took  of  the  death  of  his 
wife  Dervorg'il." 

"  King  Liigaidh's  wives  were  Crifan- 
ga,  of  North  Britain,  and  Derborgalla, 
of  Lapland,  (Lochlin,)  now  called  Den- 
mark. Those  who  write  that,  being 
struck  with  sudden  remorse  for  having 
committed  incest  with  his  mother,  and 
being  wearied  with  his  life,  he  fell  upon 
his  own  sword,  have  not  considered 
that  the  sou  whidi  she  was  said  to  have 
borne  him  was  not  posthumous,  but  was 
of  an  age  to  claim  his  birthright,  a 
year  after  his  father's  death.  Neither 
have  they  considered  that  Clothra  must 
have  been  long  past  child-bearing,  not 
only  before  the  end,  but  long  before  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.  The  more  pro- 
bable opinion  'is,  that  he  pined  away 
for  the  premature  death  of  his  wife, 
Derborgalla."  —  OTlaheiii/s  Ogijgia. 
For  the  latter  fact,  this  antiquar^'  cites 
the  authorities  of  Gilla-Caemhan,  the 
Book  of  Lecan,  the  Annals  of  Tigher- 
nach,  and  those  of  Donearal. 

'  A.  M.  5l92.~Four^Masters. 

*  Concobar  I. 

•  A.  M.  5193.— Four  Masters.  . 

19 


Niadh-Nair.  Sufficient  evidence 
has  been  adduced  in  the  notes  upon  the 
reign  of  this  king's  father,  to  prove  the 
repulsive  legend  upon  which  this  deriv- 
ation is  founded  to  be  an  idle  and  im- 
possible, and  perhaps  a  malicious,  fic- 
tion— that  is,  if  the  legend  be  not  itself 
built  upon  forced  interpretations  of  the 
terms  "  lliabh-n-derg"  and  "  Niadh- 
?^air."  In  the  following  extract  from 
Ih'.  O'Donovan's  work,  already  so  often 
quoted,  will  be  found  an  explanation 
of  this  surname,  that,  though  much 
more  poetic,  is  perhaps  much  nearer  to 
the  truth. 

Expedition.  The  Leahhar  Gab- 
hala  of  the  0' Clerics  contains  a  poem 
of  seventy-two  verses,  ascribed  to  King 
Crimthann  himself,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  articles  he  brought  into 
Ireland  on  this  occasion.  It  begins 
"ilia  do  codh  an  eaditra  n-nn,"  i.  e. 

fortunate  that  I  went  on  the  delight- 
ful adventure."  But  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  countries  into  which  he  went. 
It  is  fabled  that  he  was  accompanied 
on  this  expedition  by  his  Bainleannaiif 
or  female  sprite,  named  Xair,  from 
whom  he  was  called  Niadii  Nairi, 
[Neea  Naari,)  i.  e.  Nair's  hero,  which 
is  far  more  romantic  than  that  disgust- 
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beyond  the  sea,  and  brought  home  with  him  several  extraordi- 
nary and  costly  treasures,  among  which  were  a  gilt  chariot  and 
a  golden  chessboard,  inlaid  with  three  hundred  transparent  gems, 
a  tunic^  of  various  colors,  and  embroidered  with  gold.  He  also 
brought  off  a  victorious  sword,  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  ser- 
pents, beautifully  Avrought  thereon  in  refined  gold ;  a  shield,  em- 
bossed with  pure  silver ;  a  spear  from  whose  wound  no  one  could 
rjscover ;  a  sling  that  never  missed  the  mark ;  two  hounds  leashed 
together  by  a  silver  chain,  worth  a  hundred  cumhals,^^  with  many 
other  treasures  which  we  shall  not  name  here. 

In  the  twelfth  year^*  of  this  king's  reign  was  born  Our 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

Crimthann's  death  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
which  proved  fatal  in  a  short  time;  and  others  add,  that  this 
event  took  place  at  Dun  Crimthann,  near  Benn  Edar,  (now 
Howth),  about  six  weeks  after  his  return  from  his  expedition. 

Extract}-^  from  the  Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  hy  the  Four 

Masters, 

"The  Age  of  Christ,  10.  The  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Car- 
BRI  KiNNCAiT,  after  he  had  killed  the  nobility,  except  a  few 
who  escaped  from  the  massacre  in  which  the  nobles  were  mur- 
ing one  given  by  Keating,  obviously  ^*  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters 
from  some  Munster  calumniator  of  the  record  this  event  thus  :  "  The  first  year 
race  Heremon,  (Erimhon.)  The  follow-  of  the  Age  of  Christ,  and  the  eighth  of 
lowing  notice  of  this  expedition  is  the  reign  of  Crimthann  Niadhnair." 
given  in  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise  :    There  is  thus,  relatively  to  Crimthann's 

"  It  is  reported  that  he  was  brought  reign,  a  discrepancy  of  four  years  be- 
by  a  fairy  lady  into  her  palace,  where,  tween  them  and  Dr.  Keating.  Irish 
after  great  entertainment  bestowed  authorities  differ  considerably  as  to  the 
upon  him,  and  after  having  enjoyed  the  reign  in  which  the  birth  of  the  Saviour 
society  of  one  another,  she  bestowed  a  took  place,  some  arguing  that  it  took 
gilt  coach  (chariot)  with  a  sum  of  place  in  that  of  Conari  Mor,  while 
money  on  him,  as  a  love  token,  and  soon  others  put  it  back  as  far  as  the  reign 
after  he  died.  O'Flaherty  {See  note  of  Factna  Fathach. 
{Nair)  p.  294]  says  that  this  Nair  wa.s  Extract.    Dr.  Keating,  for  some 

Crimthann's  queen." — O'D.  unexplained  reason,  has  misplaced  the 

^2  A  timic,  called  otherwise  "  Cedach  reign  of  Carbri  Kenn-cait,  in  contra- 
Crirathainn,"  i.  e.  Crimthann's  cloak,  diction  to  all  our  antiquarians.  As  he 
It  is  evident  that  this  cloak  was  cele-  has  been  decidedly  mistaken  in  this,  the 
brated  in  Irish  romances. — O'D.  editor,  before  continuing  the  Doctor's 

^'  Worth  a  hundred  cumhals.  Ano-  narrative,  has  deemed  it  right  to  insert 
ther  version  of  this  story  says,  "  which  in  his  text,  the  above-given  extract, 
chain  was  worth  a  hundred  *  cumhals.'"  containing  the  reigns  of  five  kings,  so 
Cumhal  ( Cuval  or  Cooal)  is  translated  that  the  reader  may  not  be  set  astray 
ancillis,  i.  e.  female  servants  or  slaves,  as  to  the  regular  order  in  which  the 
by  Lynch.  Other  authorities  say  that  Irish  kings  succeeded  one  another,  dur- 
a  "  cumhal "  was  of  the  value  of  four  ing  what  seems  to  have  been  a  most 
cows.  critical  period  in  the  existence  of  the 
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dered  by  the  Athacli-Tuatha.'^  Tliege  are  tlie  three  nobles  who  es- 
caped from  them  at  that  time :  Feradach  Finn-fectnach,  from 
whom  are  sprung  all  the  race  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles ; 
Tibradi  Tirech,  from  whom  are  the  Dal  Araide;  and  Corb 
Olum,  from  whom  are  the  kings  of  the  Eoganachts,  in  Munster. 
And  as  to  these,  it  was  in  their  mothers'  wombs  thev  escaped. 
Baini;  daughter  of  the  king  of  Alba,  was  the  mother  of  Feradach" 


Gaelic  nation.  The  translation  here 
given  is  Dr.  O'Donovan's,  with  some 
slight  change  in  the  spelling  of  proper 
names,  which  is  made  in  order  to  agree 
with  the  system,  with  regard  to  such 
names,  which  has  been  hitherto  followed 
in  this  work. 

^®  Athach-  7wafAa,otherwise  Aitheach- 
Tuatha  [Ahagh-Tooaha) .  "  This  name 
is  usually  latinized  '  Attacotti.'  Dr. 
O'Connor  calls  them  the  Giant  Race  ; 
but  Dr.  Lynch  and  others,  the  Plebeian 
Race.  They  were  the  descendants  of 
the  Fer-Bolgs  and  other  colonies,  who 
were  treated  as  a  servile  and  helot 
class  by  the  Scoti  (or  Gaels).  In  the 
Leabliar  Gabhala  [Lavar  Gavaiila)  of 
the  0' Clerics,  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  murder  of  the  Milesian  nobility 
by  the  Fer-Bolgic  plebeians  is  given,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  literal  trans- 
lation : 

"  *  The  Attacotti  of  Ireland  obtained 
great  sway  over  the  nobility,  so  that  the 
latter  were  all  cut  off  except  those  who 
escaped  the  slaughter  in  which  the  no- 
bles were  exterminated.  The  Attacotti 
afterwards  set  up  Carbri  Cat-Kinn,  one 
of  their  own  race,  as  their  king.  Thdse 
are  the  three  nobles  that  escaped  from 
this  massacre,  namely,  Feradach  Finn- 
fectnach,  from  whom  are  descended  all 
the  race  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Bat 
ties ;  Tibradi  Tirech,  from  whom  are 
the  Dal  Araide  ;  and  Corb  Olum,  from 
whom  are  the  nobles  of  the  race  of 
Eber  Finn.  These  sons  were  in  their 
motliers'  wombs  when  they  escaped 
from  the  massacre  ;  and  each  of  the 
three  queens  went  respectively  over  sea. 
Baini,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Alba, 
was  the  mother  of  Feradach ;  Cruifi, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Britain,  was 
the  mother  of  Corb  Olum,  who  was 
otherwise  called  Dergtinni ;  and  Aini, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Saxony,  was 
the  mother  of  Tibradi  Tirech.  Evil, 


indeed,  was  the  condition  of  Ireland 
during  the  time  of  this  Carbri,  for  the 
earth  did  not  yield  its  fruits  to  the 
Attacotti  after  the  great  murder  of  the 
nobility  of  Ireland,  so  that  the  corn, 
fruits  and  produce  of  Ireland,  were  bar- 
ren ^  for  there  used  to  be  but  one  grain 
upon  the  stalk,  one  acorn  upon  the  oak, 
and  one  nut  upon  the  hazel.  Fruitless 
were  her  harbors  ;  milkless  her  cattle  ; 
so  that  a  general  famine  prevailed  du- 
ring the  five  years  that  Carbri  was  in 
the  sovereignty.  Carbri  afterwards 
died,  and  the  Attacotti  offered  the  sov- 
ereignty to  Morann,  son  of  Carbri.  He 
was  a  truly  intelligent  and  learned  man, 
and  said  that  he  would  not  accept  of 
it,  as  it  was  not  his  hereditary  right ; 
and,  moreover,  he  said  that  scarcity 
and  famine  would  not  cease  until  they 
should  send  for  the  three  legitimate 
heirs,  to  the  foreign  countries,  namely, 
Feradach  Finnfectnach,  Corb  Olum, 
and  Tibradi  Tirech,  and  elect  Feradach 
as  king,  for  to  him  it  was  due,  because 
his  father  was  killed  by  them  in  the 
massacre  we  have  mentioned,  w^hence 
his  mother,  Baini,  had  escaped.  This 
was  done  at  Morann's  suggestion  :  and 
it  was  to  invite  Feradach  to  be  elected 
king,  that  Morann  sent  the  celebrated 
Udhacht  [ooaght)  or  Testament.  The 
nobles  were  afterwards  sent  for,  and  the 
Attacotti  swore  by  the  Heaven  and 
Earth,  Sun,  Moon  and  all  the  elements, 
that  they  would  be  obedient  to  them 
and  their  descendants,  as  long  as  the 
sea  should  surround  Ireland.  They 
then  came  to  Ireland,  and  settled  each 
in  his  hereditary  region,  namely,  Ti- 
bradi Tirech  in  the  east  of  Ulster  ;  Corb 
Olum  in  the  south,  over  Munster ,  and 
Feradach  Finnfectnach,  at  Temhair  of 
the  kings.'  " — 0' Donovan. 

Feradach.  Conn  of  the  Hundred 
Battles,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  most  of 
the  royal  tribes  of  Ulster  and  Con- 
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Finn-fectnacli ;  Cruifi,  daughter  of  tlie  king  of  Britain,  WiS  the 
mother  of  Corb  Olum  and  Aini,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sax- 
ony, was  the  mother  of  Tibradi  Tirech.^^ 

"  The  Age  of  Christ,  14.  Carbri  Catkenn,  after  having  been 
five  years  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  died.  Evil  was  the 
state  of  Ireland  during  his  reign ;  fruitless  her  corn,  for  there 
used  to  be  but  one  grain  on  the  stalk ;  Ashless  her  rivers ;  milk- 
less  her  cattle ;  plentiless  her  fruit,  for  there  used  to  be  but  one 
acorn  on  the  oak. 

"  Son  to  this  Carbri  was  the  very  intelligent  Morann,  who  was 
nsually  called  Morann  Mac  Maein.^** 

"  The  Age  of  Christ,  15.  The  first  year  of  Feradach  Fink- 
FECTNACH  as  king  over  Ireland.  Good  was  Ireland  during  his 
time.  The  seasons  were  right  tranquil.  The  earth  brought 
forth  its  fruit ;  fishful  its  river-mouths ;  milkful  the  kine ;  heavy- 
headed  the  woods. 

The  Age  of  Christ,  86.  Feradach  Finn-fectnach,  son  of  Crim- 
thann  Niadhnair,  after  having  spent  twenty-two  years  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland,  died  at  Temhair. 

"  The  Age  of  Christ,  87.  The  first  year  of  FiATACH  Finn,21 
son  of  Dari,  son  of  bluthach,  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland. 

naught,  was  his  fourth  descendant.  The  strated  to  Dr.  Keating  his  mistake  in 

royal  tribes  (the  Mac  Morroughs,  &c.),  placing  Carbri's  usurpation  three  reigns 

of  Leinster,  are  not  of  his  posterity,  so  later  than  it  really  was.    **  Mr.  Mooro 

that  their  ancestor  must  have  escaped  states  in  his  History  of  Ireland,  that 

the  slaughter,  as  well  as  the  three  the  administration  of  this  counseller 

chiefs  named  above.  succeeded  in  earning  for  his  king  (Fe- 

Corb  Ohm.    His  fourth  descend-  radach)  the  honorable  title  of  'The 

ant  was  Olild  Olum,  ancestor  of  all  the  J ust,'  and  that,  under  their  joint  sway, 

royal  tribes  of  Munster.    Some  of  the  the  whole  country  enjoyed  a  lull  of 

Heremonian  Ernaans  or  Degadians  of  tranquillity  as  precious  as  it  was  rare;" 

West  Munster,  the  O'Falvies,  O'Con-  but  the  O'CIery's  assert  (m  the  tract 

nells,  O'Sheas,  &c.,  must  have  likewise  last  quoted),  that  "Feradach  proceeded 

escaped  the  massacre  of  Magh-Bolg,  to  extirpate  the  Athach-Tuatha,  or  to 

for  they  are  not  of  the  race  of  any  of  put  them  under  great  rent  and  servi- 

those  here  mentioned.  tude,  to  revenge  upon  them  the  evil 

"  Tibradi  Tirech  reigned  over  Ul-  deed  they  had  committed  in  murdering 

Bter  for  thirty  years.    He  v/as  the  an-  the  nobility  of  Ireland. — O'F. 

cestor  of  the  Magennises  and  their  co-  Fiatach  Finn.    The  ancestor  or 

relatives  ;  but  other  Gaelic  septs  of  the  father  of  this  king  was  apparently  not 

Irian  stock,  such  as  the  O'Moores,  the  involved  in  the  slaughter  of  Magh-Bolg. 

O'Connors  Kerry  and  Corcomroe,  &c.,  From  him  was  descended  the  jDal-Fia- 

are  not  of  his  posterity,  so  that  their  tach,  a  warlike  tribe  seated  in  the  pres- 

ancestors  must  have  also  escaped.  ent  county  of  Down.    Mac  Donlevy, 

2"  Morann  Mac  Maein.    This  fact  who  offered  such  brave  to  Sir  John  De 

of  Morann  Mac  Maein's  having  been  Courcy,  in  the'  12th  century,  was  head 

the  son  of  Carbri  Kenn-cait,  and  his  of  the  tribe.    The  editor's  copies  of 

having  been  the  promoter  of  Ferad-  Keating  call  this  king  Fiacaidh  Finn, 

ach's  elevation  to  the  throne  after  his  and  his  descendants  Dal  Fiacach. 
father's  death,  ought  to  have  demon- 
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"The  Age  of  Christ,  39.  This  Fiatach  Finn  (from  whom  are 
the  Dal  Fiatach,  in  Uladh),  after  having  been  three  years  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland,  was  killed  by  Fiachaidh  Finnfolaidh. 

"  The  age  of  Christ,  40.  The  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Fiachaidh 
Finnfolaidh  over  Ireland. 

"The  Age  of  Christ,  56.  Fiachaidh  Finnfolaidh,  after  having 
been  seventeen  years  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  was  killed 
by  the  provincial  kings  at  the  instigation  of  the  Athach-Tuatha, 
in  the  slaughter  of  Magh-Bolg.^^  These  were  the  provincial 
kings  by  whom  he  was  killed :  Elim,  son  of  Conra,  king  of  Ul- 
ster ;  Sanb,  son  of  Keth  Mac  Magach,  king  of  Connaught ;  For- 
bri,  son  of  Finn,  king  of  ?^lunster,  and  Eocaidh  Ankenn,  king 
of  Leinster.  He  left  of  children  but  one  son  only,  who  was  in 
the  womb  of  Ethni,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Alba.  Tuathal 
was  his  (the  son's)  name. 

'*  The  Age  of  Christ,  57.  The  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Elim, 
son  of  Conra. 

"  The  Age'  of  Christ,  76.  Elim,  son  of  Conra,  after  having 
been  twenty  years  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  was  slain  in  the 
battle  of  Achill,^^  by  Tuathal  Tectmar.  God  took  vengeance  on 
the  Athach-Tuatha  for  their  evil  deed,"'*  during  the  time  that 
Elim  was  in  the  sovereignty,  namely  :  Ireland  was  without  corn, 
without  milk,  without  fruit,  without  fish,  and  without  every 
other  great  advantage,  since  the  Athach-Tuatha  had  killed 
Fiachaidh  Finnolaidh  in  the  slaughter  of  Magh-Bolg,  till  the  time 
of  Tuathal-Tectmar." 


"  Magh  Bolg,  I  e.  the  Belgian  Plain, 
now  Moybolgue,  a  parish  in  the  south- 
east of  Cavan,  extending  into  Meath. — 
O'i). 

^  Achill  or  Achilla,  the  old  name  of 
the  hill  of  Skreen,  near  Tara,  in  Meath. 

Evil-Deed.  That  the  slaughter  of 
the  Saer-Clanna,  i.  e.  free  clans  or  no- 
bility of  the  Gaels,  was  not  so  general 
as  represented  verbally  in  the  hyper- 
bolic accounts  given  of  the  first  insur- 
rection of  the  plebeians,  may  be  easily 
seen  from  the  events  recorded  in  our 
annals  and  other  records,  as  having 
taken  place  soon  after.  It  is  evident 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  Leinster  royal 
families,  of  the  Dal-Fiatach  of  Ulster, 
the  race  of  Conari  Mor  or  the  Eraaans 
of  Munstcr,  and  several  tribes  through- 
out Ireland,  of  the  races  of  the  Irians, 


Conall  Keariiach  and  Fergus  Mac  Roigh 
were  not  involved  therein.  The  close 
alliance,  also,  in  which  the  Irian,  Elim 
Mac  Connrach,  (who  was,  also,  of  the 
royal  stock  of  Miledh),  with  the  plebe- 
ians, shows  the  partial  nature  of  the 
slaughter  committed  by  the  oppressed 
races.  It  is  likely,  then,  that  the  mas- 
sacre, in  both  the  insurrections  above 
recounted,  was  confined  to  a  few  of  the 
chieftains  of  the  more  dominant  fam- 
ilies of  the  Milesian  tyrants  of  the  At- 
tacotti.  — It  is,  indeed,  questionable 
whether  the  vast  majority  of  the  pres- 
ent descendants  of  the  Milesians  would 
now  qualify  that  struggle  for  freedom 
on  the  part  of  the  uufree  tribes  by  the 
name  of  evil  deed.  "  Tempora  mun- 
tautur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis."  The 
times  have  dianged,  and  we  have  changed 
our  minds — or,  it  were  time  we  had. 
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Dr.  Keating's  History  resuraed. 


FERADACH  FIKN-FECTNACH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  4.^  Feradach  Finn-fectnach,  son  of  Crimthann  ISTiadh- 
Nair,  son  of  Lugaidh  Riabh-n-Derg,  of  the  line  of  Erimlion, 
ruled  Ireland  for  twenty  years.  {Naii^  Taethcaech^  daughter  of 
Loich,  son  of  Dari,  was  the  mother  of  Feradach,)  He  was  called 
Feradach  Finn-fectnach  {F iifaghtnagli)^  Feradach  the  Fair 
and  Righteous,  because  justice  and  truth  were  upheld  in 
Ireland  during  his  reign.  It  was  while  he  was  monarch 
that  Morann,  son  of  Maen  flourished.  This  was  that  impar- 
tial brehon  who  possessed  the  Collar  of  Morann. It  was 
the  property  of  this  collar,  when  placed  round  the  neck  of  a 
brehon,  about  to  deliver  a  false  or  unjust  judgment,  that  it  was 
wont  to  contract  tightly  round  his  throat,  which  it  continued  to 
compress,  ever  until  he  should  deliver  a  righteous  judgment.  It 
had  a  like  power  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  came,  to  bear  false 
witness,  and  squeezed  his  throat  until  it  had  forced  him  to  ac- 
knowledge the  truth.  From  this  collar  has  come  the  old  saying, 
which  is  used  in  wishing  that  the  Collar  of  Morann  were 
placed  on  the  neck  of  him  that  comes  to  give  testimony,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  forced  to  declare  the  truth.  And  the  righteous 
Feradach  died  at  Liatrum. 

FIACAIDH     FINN,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  24.=^'    Fiacaidh  Finn  ^^(from  whom  the  Dal-Fiacach  tribe 


A.  D.  \%.—Yo\ir  Masters. 
^  Nair. — This  important  entry  rela- 
tive to  the  mother  of  Feradach  and 
wife  of  Crumthann,  the  Hero  of  Nair, 
is  found  in  a  copy  of  Keating,  trans- 
Bcribed  in  1753  by  William  &  Siodh- 
chain  (William  O'Sheehan),  of  Cul-an- 
Mhota  {Coolanvota) ,  near  Kanturk, 
county  of  Cork,  and  approved  of  by  the 
celebrated  Munster  antiquary  and  biird, 
Eoghau  O'Caeimh  (Owen  O'Keeffe), 
which  has  been  kindly  lent  to  the  ed- 
itor by  the  transcriber's  grandson, 
James  Sheehan,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
barrister-at-law.  It  clearly  shows 
whence  king  Crimthann,  Feradachs 
father,  had  his  surname  "  IS'iadh-Nair." 
It  bears  out  the  assertion  of  0 'Flaherty 
heretofore  cited,  and  confutes  the  re- 
pulsive etymology  given  to  Crumthann's 
surname  by  our  author,  in  treating  of 
that  monarch's  reign.  It  also,  in  some 
measure,  explains  the  origin  of  the  ro- 


manflc  tale  about  that  monarch's 
"  Bainleannan"  [Banlannaan)  or  fairy 
mistress,  cited  in  the  note  upon  his  for- 
eign expedition.  (See  note  11, p.  289). 

Collar  of  ilforan72,  called  in  Irish,- 
"Idh  Mhorainn"  [eeh-vorrinn),  i.  e.  the 
Collar  or  Chain  of  Morann.  "  This 
chain  is  mentioned  in  several  commen- 
taries on  the  Brehon  Laws,  as  one  of 
the  ordeals  of  the  ancient  Irish," — O'D. 
Feradach  appointed  Morann  as  his 
chief  brehon  or  judge,  immediately  after 
his  own  accession  to  the  throne.  Some 
say  that  tliis  just  judge  was  called  Mac 
Maein,  from  his  mother,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  odium  attached  to  the  name 
of  his  father,  the  plebeian  usurper  Car- 
bri  Cat-Kenn,  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  Cromwell  of  Celtic  Ireland. 

^  A.  D.  37. — Four  Masters. 

^  Fiacaidh  Y.,  called  otherwise, 
Fiatach  {Feetagh).  (See  extract  before 
given.) 
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is  sprung),  son  of  Dari,  son  of  Bluthach,  son  of  Desin,  son  of 
Eocaidh,  son  of  Sin,  son  of  Eoisin,  of  the  line  of  Erimlion,  held 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  three  years,  and  then  fell  by 
Fiacaidh  Fmnolaidh. 

FIACAIDH  FINNOLAIDH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  28.20  Fiacaidh  Finnolaidh,^!  son  of  FeradacK  the  Right- 
eous, of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
for  twenty-seven  years.  He  received  the  surname  of  Finnolaidh, 
L  e.  the  white  cows,  from  tl:ie  wliiteness  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
cattle  of  Ireland  during  his  reign;  for  "Olaidh"  or  ''folaidh"  means 
the  same  thing  as  cow.  (It  was  in  the  time  of  Fiacaidh  Finno- 
laidh, that  the  masterdom  of  the  world  was  enjoyed  for  two 
years  by  Titus  Vespasianus,^^  who  destroyed  the  city  of  J erusa- 
lem,  in  A.  D.  40  (correctly  70),  in  vengeance  for  the  blood  of 
Christ.  At  that  time  the  people  of  Titus  were  known  to  sell 
thirty  of  the  Jewish  race  for  one  penny,  because  of  the  buying 
of  Jesus  by  the  Jews  for  thirty  pence  from  Judas).  The  reader 
should  be  here  informed,  that  according  to  Stow's  Chronicle,  there 
were  some  Scots  dwelling  in  Alba  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  27, 
that  is,  when  Fiacaidh  Finnolaidh  was  king  of  Ireland,  and  be- 
fore Carbri  Riada  was  yet  alive.  It  was  by  the  plebeian  tribes, 
or  Athach-Tuatha  of  Ireland,  that  this  Fiacaidh  was  treacher- 
ously murdered. 

CARBRI  KENN-CAIT,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  54.^  Carbri  Kenn-Cait^  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ire- 
land. He  was  the  son  of  Dubthach,  son  of  Rughri,  son  of  Dith- 
con  Uaridnach,  son  of  Tath  Tedmannach,  son  of  Luigni  Liath- 
kenn,  son  of  Oris  Eclonnach,  son  of  Erndolb,  son  of  Eindal,  who 
was  called  the  son  of  the  king  of  Lochlin,  and  who  had  come 
with  Labraidh  Loingsech  to  the  fortress  of  Tuaim-Tennbaeth  ;^ 
though  others  say  that  he  was  of  the  race  of  the  Fer-Bolgs.  He 
reigned  for  five  years,  and  then  died  of  the  plague.    He  was 

A.  D.  40. — Four  Masters.  merated  among  the  Irish  kings  by  Tig- 

^'  Fiacaidh  VI.    He  was  but  sev-  hernach,  in  his  Annals.  Neither  does  he 

enteen  years  in  the  sovereignty,  accord-  enumerate  as  such  Fiatach  or  Fiacaidh 

ing  to  the  Four  j\Iasters.    The  name  Finn,  the  predecessor  of  Fiacaidh 

is  pronounced  Fcegka  FinnuUee.  Finnolaidh.    He  makes  him  but  king 

Titus   Vespasianus.     This  entry  of  Emhain  or  Emania,  for  sixteen 

between  brackets,  is  found  but  in  one  years,  which  is  thought  to  be  correct, 

of  the  translator's  MSS.  though  he  was  more  powerful  than  the 

^  A.  D.  10. — Four  Masters.  actual  king  of  Ireland. 
^  Carbri  1.    This  is  the  monarch  so      ^  Tuaim  Tennbacth  [Tooim  Tnnvaih) 

unaccountably  displaced  by  Dr.  Keat-  is  another  name  for  the  royal  Lviiister 

ing.   As  being  a  usurper,  he  is  not  enu-  fortress  of  Dinn-righ  on  the  Barrow. 
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called  Carbri  Kenn-Cait,^^  i.  e.  "  cat-bead,"  because  bis  ears  wera 
like  tbose  of  a  cat,  as  a  bard  thus  tells  us : 

"  The  hardy  Carbri  thus  "was  formed, 
Who  Eri  swayed  from  south  to  north, 
Cat's  ears  upon  his  head  he  bore, 
With  cat-like  fur  those  ears  were  decked." 

Tbe  following  was  the  manner  in  wbicb  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  fell  into  the  bands  of  Carbri.  A  treacherous  plot  was 
formed  by  the  Unfree  Tribes^^or  Athach-Tuatha  {Ahagh-Tooha) 
of  Ireland  against  the  king  and  nobles  of  that  country.  This 
plot  they  resolved  upon  putting  into  execution  by  means  of  a 
feast,  which  was  to  be  prepared  by  tliem  and  given  to  the  king 
and  the  nobles.  Magh-d'O,^^  in  Connaught,  was  the  place  where 
it  was  to  be  served.  And  they  were  three  years  getting  ready  for 
that  feast,  and  during  that  time  they  laid  up  one-third  of  their  prop- 
erty and  their  crops,  as  a  provision  therefor.  Then  the  Free  Tribes 
of  Ireland  came  to  partake  of  it,  together  with  their  three  kings, 
namely,  Fiacaidh  Finnolaidh,  king  of  Ireland,  and  his  wife 
Ethni,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Alba ;  Feig,  son  of  Fidach,  the 
Short-sighted,  king  of  Munster,  and  his  wife  was  Berta,  daughter 
of  Gortniadh,  a  king  of  Britain ;  and  Bresal,  son  of  Ferb,  king 
\of  Ulster,  and  Ani,  daughter  of  a  king  of  Britain,  was  his  wife, 
and  her  father's  name  was  Cannioll.  There  were  three  chieftains^' 
over  the  Athach-Tuatha,  or  plebeians,  likcAvise;  namely, 
Monach,  Buadh,  and  Carbri  Cat-Kenn,  (or  Kenn-cait,)  who  was 
head  over  them  all. 

Nine  days  were  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  feast,  and  then 
the  plebeians  fell  to  killing  the  men  of  the  Free  Tribes  of  Eri,  all 
of  whom  they  slaughtered  upon  that  spot,  with  the  exception  of 

Kenv-Cait.  A  more  natural  ety-  of  Fidach,  was  not  the  name  of  the 
mology  would  be  Kenn,  i.  e.  King  or  father  of  Corb  Olum,  and  his  mother 
Khan  of  the  Catti  or  Attacotti,  i.  e.  was  called  Cruiji,  not  Berta. 
the  Athach-Tuatha.  "  Cenn"  [kenn)  ^  The  chieftains  of  the  insurgents 
the  Gaelic  for  "  head,"  comes  nearer  to  were,  according  to  0*Flaherty,  "  Elira, 
the  English  word  "  king"  thafi  the  king  of  Ulster ;  Sanb,  king  of  Con- 
Saxon  "  Coning,"  the  root  usually  naught ;  Lugaidh  Allathach,  great- 
given  to  it.  grandson  of  Conari  I.,  and  grandfather 

"  Unfree  Tribes,  in  Irish,  "  Daer-  of  Conari  II.,  king  of  North  Munster  ; 

Clanua,"  sometimes  translated  plebe-  Forbri,  son  of  Finn,  of  the  line  of  Ith, 

ians.    The  noble  or  free  tribes  were  king   of  south  Munster ;    and  Eo- 

called  "  Saer-Clanna."  chaidh  Ankenn,  son  of  Brandubh  Brec, 

*  Magh-Cro,  i,  e.  the  bloody  field,  king  of  Leinster.    He  adds  that  "  they 

apparently  another  name  for  Magh-  murdered  Fiachaidli  at  Temhair,  and 

Bolg.    Keating  plainly  confounds  the  not  at  Magh-Bolg,  as  they  contend 

persons  and  events,  that  took  place  who  have  penned  the  fabulous  story  of 

m  the  first  insurrection  with  those  that  the  preservation  of  Tuathal  in  his 

happened  in*  the  second.    Feig,  son  mother's  womb." 
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the  three  children,  yet  unborn,  of  those  three  women  above-men- 
tioned, the  wives  of  the  three  Irish  kings.  These  ladies,  then, 
escaped  to  Alba,  where  they  bore  three  sons,  named  Tuathal 
Tectmar,  {Toohal  Taghivar,)  Tibradi  Tirech,  {Tibrddi  Teeragh,)3ijid 
Corb  Olum. 

With  respect  to  Ireland,  great  famines,  with  failures  of  crops 
and  many  niisfortunes,  came  upon  the  land  ;  and  so  it  remained 
ever  until  the  three  sons  of  those  three  kings,  so  foully  mur- 
dered, had  grown  up  and  were  able  to  bear  arms.  Then,  when 
the  men  of  Ireland  had  heard  that  these  royal  princes  were  yet 
living,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  communicate  with  them,  and  to 
ask  of  them  to  return  and  resume  the  so^^ereignty  of  their  fore- 
fathers ;  a^d  they  bound  themselves  by  the  sun  and  the  moon  to 
render  them  obedience,  and  to  remain  thenceforth  ever  faithful 
to  their  rule.  Upon  this  the  youths  returned,  and  resumed  the 
inheritance  of  their  sires,  and  with  them  its  usual  happiness  came 
back  to  Ireland,  Carbri  having  died  of  the  plague,  as  before  men- 
tioned. 

ELIM,  ARD-RIGH 

A.  D.  69.^^  Elim,^'  son  of  Connra,  son  of  Eosa  Enadh,  son  of 
Eudraide  Mor,  son  of  Sithrighe,  son  of  Dubh,  son  of  Fomhor, 
of  the  line  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
for  twenty  years,  when  he  was  slain  by  Tuathal  Tectmar. 


TUATHAL  TECTMAR,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  79.^  Tuathal  Tectmar,^  son  of  Fiacaidh  Finnolaidh,  son 
of  Feradach  Fin'n-fectnach,  son  of  Crimthann  Niadh-Nair,  son  of 
Lugaidh  Eiabh-n-derg,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  held  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Ireland  for  thirty  years.  He  received  the  surname 
"  Tectmar,"  (Taghtvar,)  i.  e.  the  Welcome  or  the  Desired,  (from 
"techt,"  {taghi,)  a  coming  or  arrival,  by  reason  of  the  great  pros- 
perity that  had  come  upon  the  land  of  Ireland  during  his  reign. 
Fiacaidh  Finnolaidh  had  no  other  child  but  Tuathal,  of  whom 
his  wife,  Ethni,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Alba,  had  been  left 
pregnant  at  the  time  Avhen  she  escaped  from  the  massacre  of 
Magh-Cro,  in  Connaught,  where  the  Athach-Tuatha  {Ahagh- 
Tooha)  slaughtered  Fiacaidh  and  the  Free  Clans  of  Ireland. 
Tuathal,  then,  was  reared  and  educated  in  Alba,  until  he  had 
reached  his  twenty-hfth  year.  Now,  during  that  time,  misfor- 
tune had  spread  over  Eri ;  and,  as  the  Athach-Tuatha  were  suf- 
fering many  m'iseries,  they  entered  into  counsel  with  their  Druids, 

A.  D.  ^n.—Four  Masters.  «  Tuattial  I.    Tectmar,  or  Teacht- 

*'  Elim  II.  mhar,  {Taghtvar),  is  translated,  "the 

A.  D.  76. — Four  Masters.  Legitimate,"  by  Dr.  O'Donovan. 
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in  order  to  find  out  wlience  or  by  wliat  means  sucli  evils  had 
been  brought  upon  the  land,  and  how  it  might  be  rescued  there- 
from. The  Druids  replied,  that  all  their  woes  had  sprung  from 
the  foul  treason  which  thej  had  themselves  perpetrated  against 
their  kings  and  against  their  Free  Clans.  They  told  them,  more- 
over, that  its  wonted  prosperity  would  never  return  to  Ireland, 
until  some  man  of  the  race  of  those  kings,  ^^^hom  they  had  mur- 
dered should  assume  the  sovereignty  of  their  country. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Athach-Tuatha  had  heard  that 
Fiacaidh  Finnolaidh  had  left  after  him  a  son,  who  was  named 
Tuathal  Tectmar.  Upon  this,  large  numbers  of  them  took  coun- 
sel together,  and  came  to  the  resolution  of  sending  embassadors 
to  Alba,  to  invite  over  that  prince. 

But,  during  all  this  time,  a  remnant  of  the  Free  Clans,  namely, 
the  children  of  Donn  Desach,  of  Leinster,  who  were  called 
Fiacaidh  Casin  and  Finnmall,  his  brother,  with  six  hundred  fol- 
lowers under  their  command,  were  continuing,  as  plunderers,  to 
lay  waste  the  lands  of  Ireland,  in  vengeance  for  the  treason 
which  the  Athach-Tuatha  had  practised  upon  their  kinsmen. 

When  Tuathal  Tectmar  had  heard  this,  both  he  and  his 
mother,  Ethni,  set  out  for  Ireland,  attended  by  a  numerous  armed 
host,  he  being  then  twenty-five  years  old,  and  they  landed  at 
Irrus  Domnan,  where  they  were  joined  by  Fiacaidh  Casin  and 
•  his  band.  Thence  they  marched  to  Tcmhair,  (Tara,)  where  his 
party  saluted  Tuathal,  king  of  Ireland. 

Upon  this,  Elim,  son  of  Connra,  who  had  been  sovereign  of 
Ireland,  by  the  election  of  the  Athach-Tuatha,  from  the  death 
.  of  Carbri  Cat-Kenn  until  that  time,  came  to  fight  the  battle  of 
Achill  against  Tuathal.  In  that  engagement,  the  strength  of 
Athach-Tuatha  was  broken,  and  their  king,  Elim,  was  killed,  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  army  was  slaughtered.  After  this,  the  Un- 
free  Clans  were  defeated  by  Tuathal,  in  twenty -five  battles,  in  each 
of  the  five  provinces  of  Ireland. 

When  he  had  thus  broken  down  the  power  of  his  enemies  by 
these  defeats,  and  thereby  emancipated  the  Free  Clans  of  Ireland 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Athach-Tuatha,  Tuathal  convened  the 
General  Assembly  or  Feis  of  Temhair,  according  to  the  usage  of 
his  predecessors,  who  had  been  wont  to  summon  and  bring 
together  a  general  royal  convention  in  the  beginning  of  their 
reigns,  in  order  to  regulate  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  country. 
Thither  the  nobles  of  the  Gaels  came  to  him  from  every  province 
of  Ireland,  and  there  they  elected  him  as  their  king ;  for  he  had 
freed  them  from  the  bondage  of  the  Unfree  Clans.  And  they 
then  swore,  by  all  the  elements,  to  leave  the  sovereignty  of  Ire- 
land to  him  and  his  children  for  ever,  according  to  the  promise 
formerly  made  to  lugani  Mor. 
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It  was  tlien,  also,  that  lie  was  granted  four  portions  of  land, 
from  four  of  tlie  provinces,  of  which  he  constituted  that  terri- 
tory which  is  now  called  Meath,  as  the  peculiar  domain  of  every 
monarch  who  should,  thenceforth,  rule  Ireland.  For,  although 
the  name  of  Midhe  (mee,)  or  Meath,  had  been  applied  to  a  dis- 
trict near  Uisnech  ever  since  the  days  of  the  children  of  Nemedh, 
still  it  was  not  extended  to  those  districts  which  were  taken  from 
the  provinces,  until  the  reign  of  Tuathal,  by  whom  they  were 
incorporated  into  a  separate  and  distinct  territory.  Now,  when 
Tuathal  had  united  these  four  portions  together,  and  called  them 
all  by  the  common  name  of  Meath,  he  built  four  chief  longphorts,** 
i.  e.  chief  residences  or  capitals,  therein,  that  is,  a  chief  residence 
in  each  particular  portion  thereof 

Tlactga'^  was  thus  built  by  him  upon  that  portion  of  Mum- 


"  Longphorts.  This  word  is  com- 
pounded of  "  long,"  a  house,  and  "  port," 
a  bank  or  embankment,  i.  e.  a  "  port" 
or  embankment  for  "  longa"  or  houses. 
The  word  "  long"  means  both  a  house 
and  a.  ship,  in  the  Gaelic  tongue.  It 
would  appear,  that  among  some  of  the 
tribes  that  colonized  northern  Africa 
in  ancient  times,  there  was  one  word, 
also,  which  served  to  designate  a  house 
and  a  ship.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  resemblance  there  is  between  the 
bardic  tradition  relative  to  the  occu- 
pation of  Northern  Africa  by  the 
Clanna  Gaedhail,  descended  from  Eber 
Scot,  the  coincidence  may  not  be  alto 
gelher  accidental ;  nor  may  it  be  out 
of  place,  here,  to  quote  what  the  Ro- 
man historian,  Sallust,  has  said  on  the 
subject  of  these  races,  on  the  authority 
of  Carthagenian  books,  said  to  be  those 
of  the  Numidian  king,  Hiempsal.  The 
reader  will  compare  it  with  what  has 
been  heretofore  related  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  this  history  and  in  the  notes 
thereon  : 

"  Africa  was  at  first  possessed  by 
the  Gaetulians  and  Lybians,  a  savage 
and  unpolished  people,  who  lived  upon 
the  flesh  of  wild  beasts,  or  fed  upon  the 
herbs  of  the  field  like  cattle  ;  sul^ject 
to  no  laws,  discipline,  or  government  : 
without  any  fixed  habitation  ;  wander- 
ing from  place  to  place,  and  taking  up 
their  abode  wherever  night  overtook 
them.  But  wheti  Hercules  died  in 
Spain,  OS  the  Africans  think  he  did,  his 
army,  made  up  of  divers  nations,  hav- 


ing lost  their  general,  and  many  com- 
petitors arising  for  the  command,  dis- 
persed in  a  short  time.  Those  that 
were  Medes,  Persians  and  Armenians, 
sailed  over  into  Africa  and  took  pos- 
session of  those  places  that  lie  upon 
our  sea  {the  Mediterranean).  The  Per- 
sians, however,  settled  near  to  the 
ocean  ;  and  they  made  themselves  houses 
of  their  ships  turned  upside  down,  be- 
cause there  was  no  timber  in  the  coun- 
try, nor  had  they  an  opportunity  of  im- 
porting it  from  Spain,  having  no  com- 
merce with  that  nation,  on  account  of 
its  distance  from  them  by  sea,  and  their 
language,  which  was  not  understood 
there.  These,  by  degrees,  mixed  with 
the  Getulians  by  intermarriages,  and  be- 
cause they  were  continually  shifting 
from  place  to  place  [Scots  or  Scythians  ?) 
trying  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  they 
called  themselves  Numidians  (i.  e.  pas- 
toral  wanderers).  The  houses  of  the 
Numidian  peasants,  which  they  call 
Mapalia,  are  still  like  the  hulls  of  ships, 
of  an  oblong  form,  with  coverings,  rising 
in  the  middle  and  bending  at  each  end." 

It  is  the  opinion,  and  not  an  un- 
tenable one,  of  some  of  our  antiqua- 
ries, that  the  tribe  of  Gaedal  formed 
one  of  the  nations  that  followed  the 
above-mentioned  Hercules  of  the  Span- 
iards and  Africans.  Some  will  have 
him  to  have  been,  himself,  the  man  oup 
bards  have  named  the  Galamh  or  the 
Miledh  of  Spain. 

Tlactga,  otherwise,  Tlachtgha, 
[Tlaghtga).    This  ancient  seat  of  the 
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ha,  or  Munster,  wHicli  lie  had  just  annexed  to  his  royal  domain. 
It  was  there  that  the  Festival  of  the  Fire  of  Tlactga  Avas  ordered 
to  be  held,  and  it  was  thither  that  the  druids  of  Ireland  were 
wont  to  repair  and  to  assemble,  in  solemn  meeting,  on  the  eve  of 
Samhain,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  sacrifice  to  all  the  gods. 
It  was  in  that  fire  at  Tlactga,  that  their  sacrifice  was  burnt ;  and 
it  was  made  obligator}^,  under  pain  of  punishment,  to  extinguish 
all  the  fires  of  Ireland  on  that  eve ;  and  the  men  of  Ireland 
were  allowed  to  kindle  no  other  fire  but  that  one ;  and  for  each 
of  the  other  fires,  which  were  all  to  be  lighted  from  it,  the  king 
of  Munster  was  to  receive  a  tax  of  a  sgreball,  that  is,  of  three 
pence,  because  the  land  upon  which  Tlactga  was  built  belongs 
to  the  portion  of  Meath  which  had  been  taken  from  Munster. 

UlSNECH  ( Uslinagh\  the  second  chief  longphort  or  capital,  he 
built  upon  that  portion  which  he  had  taken  from  Connaught. 
It  was  there  that  the  men  of  Ireland  held  that  great  meeting  or 
fair  which  was  called  the  Mordhail  {indr-yauilY  or  Great.  Con- 
vention of  Uisnech.  It  was  the  usage  to  hold  this  fair  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  at  it  they  were  wont  to  exchange  their  goods 
and  their  wares  and  their  jewels.  At  it,  they  were,  also,  wont 
to  make  a  sacrifice  to  the  Arch-God  that  they  adored,  whose 
name  was  Bel  (bayl).  It  was,  likewise,  their  usage  to  light  two 
fires  to  Bel  in  every  district  of  Ireland  at  this  season,  and 
to  drive  a  pair  of  each  kind  of  cattle  that  the  district  contained 
between  those  two  fires,  as  a  preservative  to  guard  them  against 

Irish  Pantheon  or  Festival  of  all  the  was  the  kin^  of  the  Irish  gods  ;  that 
Gods,  is  now  called  the  Hill  of  Ward,  is,  their  Jupiter.  The  sun  was  what 
near  Atliboy,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  they  seem  to  have  adored  under  his 
It  is  not  likely  that  Tuathal  was  either  name.  From  the  ceremonies  observed 
the  institutor  of  this  feast  or  the  found-  with  reg-ard  to  the  extinguishing  and 
er  of  the  temple  of  Tlactga.  Tlactga  re-lighting  of  the  private  fires,  on  the 
was,  apparently,  a  celebrated  seat  of  occasion  of  this  festival,  it  is  probable 
druidic  worship,  long  before  his  time,  that  the  ancient  Irish  were  Fire-wor- 
We  must,  then,  understand  him  but  to  shippers.  The  fives  still  lighted,  in 
have  repaired  its  old  buildings,  ruined  the  more  Gaelic  parts  of  Ireland,  on 
or  demolished  during  the  Attacottic  re-  the  eve  of  the  24th  of  June,  may  be 
hellions,  and  resuscitated  its  ceremonies,  traced  to  the  ceremony  above  men- 
fallen  into  disuse  during  the  period  of  tioned,  as  observed  with  regard  to  the 
disorder  that  immediately  preceded  his  cattle.  When  forbidden  by  the  church 
reign.  •  The  assertion  of  his  having  to  light  fires  in  honor  of  their  idol, 
founded  it,  may  have  originated  in  his  the  Irish  transferred  the  practice  from 
having  included  it  in  Meath  and  taken  Bel's  eve,  which  is  the  eve  of  the  first 
it  under  his  own  immediate  protection,  of  May,  or  Beltaine,  to  that  of  the 
from  being  under  that  of  one  of  the  24th  of  June.  We  have  heard  Uisnech 
Munster  pentarchs.  (now  Usnagh  Hill,  in  Meath),  cele- 
Bel,  otherwise  spelled  Beal.  From  brated  as  a  druidic  seat,  in  the  times 
what  is  here  said,  it  would  appear  that  of  the  Nemedians  and  Tuatha-De- 
Bel  (the  same  who  was  called  Belus  by  Dananns  ;  so  that  no  more  than  its  re- 
the  Latins,  and  Baal  by  the  Hebrews),  edification  can  be  claimed  for  Tuathal 
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all  tlie  diseases  of  that  year.  It  is  from  that  fire,  thus  made  in 
honor  of  Bel,  that  the  day,  on  which  the  noble  feast  of  the  apos- 
tles, Philip  and  James,  is  held,  has  been  called  Beltaini  or  Beal- 
taine  {Bay  liinnie)\  for  "Beltaini"  is  the  same  as  "  Beil-tein.e,"  i.  e. 
*'  Teine  Bheil "  {Tinnie  YayT)  or  Bel's  Fire.  It  was  likewise  or- 
dained, that  the  king  of  Connaught  should  receive,  as  a  tax,  the 
horse  and  the  garments  of  every  chieftain  that  came  to  that  Great 
Convention;  for  the  ground  upon  which  Uisnech  is  situated 
belongs  to  that  part  of  Meath  which  was  taken  from  Connaught. 

Talti'^'  or  Tailteann  was  the  name  of  the  third  chief  long- 
phort  or  residence  constructed  by  Tuathal  Tectmar.  It  was 
there  that  the  men  of  Ireland  were  wont  to  contract  marriage 
alliances  and'strike  up  friendly  relations  with  one  another.  And 
most  proper  and  becoming  was  the  custom,  observed  at  that 
meeting,  namely,  the  men  were  on  one  side  of  the  place  of  assem- 
bly, apart  by  themselves,  and  the  women  on  the  other,  while 
their  fathers  and  mothers  were  arranging  all  preliminaries  be- 
tween them  until  the  agreements  and  contracts  were  finally 
decided ;  as  the  bard  relates  in  the  following  verse  : 

"  No  man  came  nigli  those  damsels  bright, 
Nor  dame  there  heard  soft  sigh  of  lover ; 
In  ranks  apart  each  sex  stood  ranged, 
Within  the  hall  of  sacred  Talti." 

Although  it  was  Lugaidh  Lamfada  that  first  instituted  tho 
Fair  of  Talti  in  Ireland,  as  a  solemn  commemoration  of  his  own 
foster-mother,  Talti,  daughter  of  Maghmor,  king  of  Spain,  who 
had  been  the  wife  of  Eocaidh,  son  of  Ere,  the  last  king  of  the 
Fer-Bolgs,  (as  we  have  heretofore  stated),  when  the  same  Lugaidh 
buried  Talti  beneath  that  mound,  and  when  he  convened  that 
fair,  as  a  solemn  rite  or  memorial  in  honor  of  her;  in  memory 
whereof,  the  name  Lughnasa  {Loonassa)  or  "Nasa  Lugha"  is  to 
this  day  given  to  the  first  of  August,  whereon  is  kept  the  feast 
of  St.  Peter's  Chains ;  but,  although  the  sacred  mound  of  Talti 
had  been  in  existence,  and  the  solemn  fair  kept  up  ever  since 
the  days  of  Lugaidh  Lamfada,  still  Talti  was  never  erected  into 
a  royal  residence  until  the  days  of  Tuathal  Tectmar.  It  was  the 
king  of  Ulster  that  received  the  rent  or  taxes  of  this  fair ;  for 
the  ground,  whereon  T^lti  stood,  formed  part  of  that  section  of 
Ulster  which  had  been  annexed  to  Meath.  The  following  was 
the  amount  of  that  rent  or  tax,  namely,  an  ounce  of  silver  from 
every  couple  that  got  married  during  the  festival. 

Temhair  was  his  fourth  royal  capital.  It  lies  in  that  quarter 
of  Meath  which  was  taken  from  Leinster.    We  have  already 

"  Talti,  or  Tailteann,  now  called  Teltown,  in  Meath,  as  before  stated. 
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told,  tliat  it  was  at  this  place  that  thej  were  wont  to  cel- 
ebrate the  Feis  Temrach  {Fesh  Tavragh)  every  third  year,  having 
first  made  sacrifice  to  all  the  gods  at  Tlactga,  as  a  preparation  for 
that  great  convention.  It  was  here,  as  we  have  also  before  said, 
that  their  laws  and  usages  were  ordained,  and  that  the  annals 
and  historic  records  of  Ireland  were  subjected  to  examination,  in 
order  that  the  Ard-ollamhs  might  v/rite  down  all  that  had  been 
sanctioned  thereof  in  the  Koll  of  the  Kings,  which  was  called 
the  Saltair  Temrach  (i.  e.  the  Psalter  of  Tara) ;  and,  according  to 
the  chief  book,  just  mentioned,  neither  law  nor  usage  nor  his- 
toric record  was  ever  held  as  genuine  until  it  had  received  such 
approval ;  and  nothing,  that  disagreed  with  the  Koll  of  Temhair, 
could  be  respected  as  truth. 

I  shall  not  here  make  special  mention  of  the  laws  and  usages 
enacted  at  the  conventions  of  Temhair.  It  would  occupy  me 
too  long ;  for  the  Law  Books  of  the  territorial  brehons  are  filled 
up  thereof  But,  I  shall,  nevertheless,  set  down  the  usage  that 
was  ordained  and  observed  at  Temhair  with  respect  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  nobles  and  the  warriors,  wdien  they  met  together 
in  the  Banquet  Hall,  to  partake  of  the  public  feast. 

It  was,  then,  the  prescribed  duty  of  every  "Ollamh  re  Senchas" 
or  Doctor  of  History,  in  Ireland,  to  inscribe  in  the  Eoll  of  Tem- 
hair, the  names  of  all  such  nobles  as  were  lords  of  territories, 
each  lord  according  to  his  rank  and  title ;  and  every  chieftain  of 
those  bands  of  warriors  who  were  maintained  at  free  quarters,"*' 
for  the  defence  and  guardianship  of  the  lands  of  Eri,  had  his 
name,  also,  in  that  roll,  by  the  Ard-ollamh.  Of  these  nobles, 
both  territorial  lords  and  captains  of  bands  of  warriors,  each 
man  was  always  attended  by  his  own  proper  shield-bearer.  Again, 
their  banquet-halls  were  arranged  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit: 
they  were  long,  narrow  buildings,  with  tables  arranged  along  both 
the  opposite  side  walls  of  the  hall ;  then,  along  these  side- walls 
there  was  placed  a  beam,  in  which  were  fixed  numerous  hooks 
(one  over  the  seat  destined  for  each  of  the  nobles,)  and  between 
every  two  of  them  there  was  but  the  breadth  of  one  shield.  Up- 


*®  Free  quarters.  These  were  the  hired 
soldiery  of  tliat  day.  They  were  men 
of  the  Noble,  or  Free-tribes,  who,  find- 
ing their  own  territories  too  narrow  for 
them,  or  being  expelled  therefrom,  eith- 
er by  a  more  powerful  clan  or  by  do- 
mestic revolution,  sold  their  swords  to 
some  chieftain  for  pay.  He,  having  no 
money  to  pay  them  withal,  generally 
quartered  them  upon  his  serfs,  that  is, 
he  placed  them  at  "buanacht"  [boo- 


naght)  or  quarterage,  upon  them. 
Hence,  "  buanaidhe"  (honuee)  come  to 
signify  a  hired  soldier.  The  word  was 
anglicized  "  bonnaght"  during  the  An- 
glo-Norman wars.  The  word  is,  seem- 
ingly, derived  from  "  buan,"  i.  e.  last- 
ing or  durable,  so  that  even  in  its  ety- 
mology it  has  some  analogy  (though 
probably  accidental)  with  the  Latin 
"solidarius"  i.e.  hireling,  whence  comes 
the  English  word  "  soldier." 
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on  these  liooks  tlie  Shannacliie*®  hung  np  the  shields  of  the  nobles, 
previous  to  their  sitting  down  to  the  banqnet,  at  which  thej  all, 
both  lords  and  captains,  sat,  each  beneath  his  own  shield.  How- 
ever, the  most  honored  side  of  the  house  was  occupied  by  the 
territorial  lords,  whilst  the  captains  of  warriors  were  seated  op- 
posite them  at  the  other ;  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was  the 
place  of  the  ollamhs,  while  its  lower  end  was  assigned  to  the  at- 
tendants and  the  officers  in  waiting.  It  was  also  prescribed,  that 
no  man  should  be  placed  opposite  another  at  the  same  table,  but 
that  all,  both  the  territorial  lords  and  captains,  should  sit  with 
their  backs  towards  the  wall  beneath  their  own  shields.  Again, 
thej  never  admitted  females  into  their  banquet  halls :  these  had 
a  hall  of  their  own,  in  which  they  were  separately  served.  It* 
was,  likewise,  the  prescribed  usage,  to  clear  out  the  banquet 
hall  previous  to  serving  the  assembled  nobles  therein ;  and  no 
one  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  building  but  three,  namely,  a 
shannachie,  a  "  bolsgari "  or  marshal  of  the  household,  and  a 
trumpeter,  the  duty  of  which  latter  officer  it  was  to  summon  all 
the  guests  to  the  banquet  hall  by  the  sound  of  his  trumpet-horn. 
He  had  to  sound  his  trumpet  three  times.  At  the  first  blast, 
the  shield-bearers  of  the  territorial  chieftains  assembled  round  the 
door  of  the  hall,  where  the  marshal  received  froA  them  the 
shields  of  their  lords,  which  he  then,  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  shannachie,  hung  up,  each  in  its  assigned  place.  The 
trumpeter  then  sounded  his  trumpet  a  second  time,  and  the 
shield-bearers  of  the  chieftains  of  the  military  bands  assembled 
round  the  door  of  the  banquet  hall,  where  the  marshal  received 
their  lord's  shields  from  them,  also,  and  hung  them  up  at  the 
other  side  of  the  hall,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  shannachie, 
and  over  the  table  of  the  warriors.  The  trumpeter  sounded  his 
trumpet  the  third  time,  and,  thereupon,  both  the  nobles  and  the 
Avarrior  chiefs  entered  the  banquet  hall,  and  there  each  man  sat 
doAvn  beneath  his  own  shield,  and  thus  were  all  contests  for  pre- 
cedency avoided  amongst  them. 

The  Boroimhe  (Borivvie),  or  Boromlicc'^  LaigJien  (Borooa  Loyen), 
i.  e.  the  Leinster  Tribute^  dovm  here. 

It  was  this  Tuathal  Tectmar,  of  whom  we  are  now  treating, 
that,  in  vengeance  for  his  two  daughters,  named  Fithir  and  Da- 

*^  SJiannachie.     "  Senchaidhe,"    of  hair.    In  that  special  case  it  is  not  mis- 

which  this  is  an  anglicised  form,  de-  applied,  but  it  lacks  propriety  of  coa- 

rived  from  "  sen"  {shan)  old,  properly  tiime,  and  is  thence  likely  to  lead  to 

means  historian.    Some  translate  it  by  false  notions. 

herald,  in  describing  the  duties  of  that      ^'^  Boromha.    This  word  is  mostly 

officer  at?  the  "  Feis  "  of  Tara  or  Tern-  translated  covj-tribute,  but  it  was  not 
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rinni,  first  imposed  the  Boromlia,  as  a  permanent  tax,  upon  tlio 
men  of  Leinster.  At  this  time  there  reigned  in  Leinster  a  king 
who  was  called  Eocaidh  Ainkenn.°^  This  man  had  married  Da- 
rinni,  daughter  of  Tuathal  Tectmar,  and  taken  her  to  his  resi- 
dence at  j\Iagh-Lugadh,  in  Leinster.  But,  after  some  time,  he 
came  to  Temhair,  and  having  informed  Tuathal  Tectmar  that 
Darinni  was  dead,  he  next  demanded  her  sister  Fithir,  also,  as 
wife ;  and  Tuathal  granted  her  to  him ;  and  he,  thereupon,  bore 
her  off  to  his  own  dwelling.  But  when  Fithir  saw  her  sister 
alive,  she  fell  dead  through  shame ;  whereupon  Darinni,  having 
come  to  make  her  lamentations  over  her  betrayed  sister,  died 
herself  upon  the  spot  of  grief.  It  is  in  record  of  that  event, 
that  the  bard  has  made  the  following  verse : 

"  Fithir  and  Darinni  mild 
Were  conquering-  Tiiathal's  daughters  ; 
Through  shame  the  gentle  Fithir  died — 
For  her  Darinni  died,  through  sorrow." 

"When  Tuathal  heard  of  the  death  of  these  two  ladies,  he  was 
seized  with  violent  rage  and  indignation ;  and  he  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  th ennoble  chieftains  of  Eri,  to  complain  of  the  foul  and 
treacherous  act  of  the  king  of  Leinster.  Upon  this,  these  nobles 
sent  him  aid  in  men  and  arms,  in  order  that  the  might  wreak 
ample  vengeance  for  the  deed.  But  then,  as  Tuathal  was  about 
to  plunder  and  devastate  Leinster,  the  Lagenians,  not  being  able 
to  meet  him  in  the  field,  submitted  to  a  fine,  which  was  to  be 
paid  by  themselves  and  their  posterity  after  them,  as  a  retribu- 
tion for  the  death  of  his  daughters,  both  to  Tuathal  himself  and 
to  every  king  of  his  race  that  should  succeed  him  on  the  Irish 
throne.    The  following  was  the  amount^^  of  that  fine,  which  the 

merely  a  cow-tribute ;  and  if  there  be  150  hogs,  150  coverletts  or  pieces  of 
no  authority  for  so  translating  it  but  cloth,  to  cover  beds  withal ;  150  caul- 
the  "  sanasain"  or  etymologies  of  the  drons,  with  two  passing  great  caul- 
Irish  bards,  of  which  we  have  seen  so  drons,  consisting  in  breadth  and  deep- 
many  absurd  specimens  hitherto,  it  is  ness  five  fists,  for  the  king's  own  brew- 
most  uncertain  whether  the  word  "  bo,"  ing  ;  150  couples  of  men  and  women  in 
a  cow,  enter  at  all  into  its  composi-  servitude,  to  draw  water  on  their  baclis 
tion.  The  celebrated  monarch,  Brian,  for  the  said  brewing  ;  together  with  150 
had  his  surname  Boromha  or  Boroimhe  maids,  with  the  king  of  Lcinster's  own 
(usually  anglicized  Boru),  from  having  daughter,  in  like  bondage  and  servi- 
enforced  the  payment  of  the  tribute  tude." 

now  treated  of  *    0 'Flaherty  tells  us  that  Eocaidh 

^'  Ainkenn,  commonly  spelled  Ain-  was  beheaded  by  Tuathal,  and  his 

cheann.  His  first  wife's  name  is  other-  brother  Ere  set  by  him,  as  king  of 

wise  spelled  Dairfhine.  Leinster  in  his  stead.     They  were 

^'^  The  amount.   In  the  Annals  of  both  Damnoniau  Belgians,  or  Fer- 

Clonmacnoise,  the  amount  of  the  borom-  Bolgs. 

ha  is  stated  as  follows  :  "  150  cows, 
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people  of  Leinster  were  bound  to  pay  every  second  year  to  the 
tings  of  Ireland,  as  a  punishment  for  tlie  death  of  the  children 
of  Tuathal,  namely,  three-score  hundred  cows,  three-score  hun- 
dred ounces  of  silver,  three-score  hundred  mantles,  three-score 
hundred  hogs,  three-score  hundred  wethers,  three-score  hundred 
brazen  cauldrons ;  and  the  following,  also,  is  the  apportionment® 
that  was  made  thereof,  to  wit,  one-third  to  Connaught,  one-third 
to  the  Oirghialla,  and  one-third  to  the  Ui  Neill.  In  the  tale 
called  the  Boroimhe  Laighen  {Borivvie  Loyen\  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing verses  in  record  of  these  facts  : 

"  Three-score  hundred  kine  they  pay, 

Kine  free  from  fault ; 
Three-score  hundred  ounces  pure 

Of  silver  white ; 
Three-score  hundred  mantles  fine, 

Of  choicest  woof ; 
Three-score  hundred'wcll-fed  hogs 

^    Of  highest  price ; 
Three-score  hundred  wethers  broad, 

Of  thickest  fleece ; 
Three-score  hundred  cauldrons  bright, 

Of  copper  red. 
One-third  of  these  is  Connact's  due 

By  usage  old ; 
One-third  the  bold  Oirghialla  claim ; 

One-third  Clan  Neill." 

This,  then,  was  the  tribute,  which  was  called  the  Boroimhe  of 
Leinster,  and  which  continued  to  be  exacted  during  the  reigns 
of  forty  kings,  from  the  reign  of  Tuathal  to  the  time  when  Fin- 
nacta  was  monarch  of  that  country,  as  the  bard  tells  us: 

"  Full  forty  monarchs'  reigns  had  passed, 
AVhen  generous  Finnacta  was  king  ; 
They  all  the  boromha  had  claimed, 
Since  Tuathal  dwelt  at  Tlactga." 

It  was  the  holy  saint  Moling,  that  at  length  procured  its  final 
abolition.  He  persuaded  Finnacta  to  promise  to  forego  its  exac- 
tion until  Monday by  which  Monday  he  meant  the  Day  of  Gen- 
eral Judgment,  which  is  called  the  Monday  of  Eternity.  The  Bo- 
romha was  sometimes  submissively  paid  by  the  people  of  Leinster ; 
at  others,  they  resisted  its  exaction.  Thence  arose  many  wars  and 

Apportionment.     "  One  third  of  remainder  between  the  queen  of  Tem. 

of  this  tribute  was  paid  to  the  kings  of  hair  and  the  king  of  Munster." — 0'- 

Ulster,  until  the  destruction  of  Emhain,  Flaherty. 

when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Oirgh-      "  Monday.    "  According  to  th^an- 

ialla  by  Muredach,  monarch  of  Ireland  ;  cient  historical  romance  called  the 

another  third  .was  paid  to  the  kings  of  Boromha-Laighen,  St.  Moling  obtained 

Connaught ;  Tuathal  distributed  the  its  remission  while  the  celebrated  Ad« 
20 
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conflicts  between  them  and  the  monarcli,  in  whicli  countless  mul- 
titudes fell  on  either  side. 

Tuathal  Tectmar  was  at  lengtL.  slain^^  hj  Mai,  the  son  of  Eo- 
craide. 


amnan  was  in  Ireland ;  and,  contrary 
to  the  latter's  will,  who  wished  that  the 
Leinster  men  should  pay  to  the  race  of 
Tuathal  Tectmar,  forever.  It  appears, 
however,  that  Moling's  sanctity  pre- 
vailed against  the  representative  of 
Tuathal  and  his  aristocratic  rela- 
tive, Adamnan,  Abbot  of  lona  ;  for, 
by  a  singular  use  of  the  ambiguity  of 
the  Irish  word  luan"  (which  means 
Monday,  and  also  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment), in  his  covenant  with  the  mon- 
arch, he  abolished  this  exorbitant  trib- 
ute— not  till  Monday,  as  the  monarch 
understood,  but  till  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment, as  the  saint  intended.  "  It  would 
be  better,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Dublin 
University  Magazine,  "  for  the  people 
of  Leinster  to  have  continued  to  pay 
the  Borumean  tribute  to  this  day,  than 
that  their  St.  Moling  should  have  set 
an  example  of  clerical  special  pleading 
and  mental  reservation,  in  the  equivo- 
cation by  which  he  is  represented  to 
have  procured  the  release  from  that 
impost."  On  this  it  may  be  observed, 
that  if  St.  Moling  was  really  guilty  of 
this  equivocation,  his  notions  were  not 
of  a  very  lofty  pagan  character,  and 
not  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Gospel  and  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  Christians  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  suspected  that  the  equivocation  had 
its  origin  in  the  fanciful  brain  of  the 
author  of  the  historical  romance  called 
the  "  Boromha  Laighcn,"  who  displays 
his  own,  not  St.  Moling's  morality,^  in 
the  many  strange  incidents  ^^ith  which 
he  embellishes  the  simple  events  of  his- 
tory. We  may  easily  believe  that 
Adamnan  wished  that  the  race  of  Tu- 
athal should  remain  forever  the  domi- 
nant family  in  Ireland  ;  but  were  we  to 
believe  him  to  have  been  such  a  person 
as  this  story  represents  him  to  have 
been,  we  should  at  once  reject  as  ficti- 
tious the  character  of  him  given  by  the 
Venerable  Bede,  who  describes  him  as 


'  Yir  bonus  et  sapiens,  et  scientia  scrip* 
turarum  nobilissirae  iustructus,'  i.  e.  a 
truly  good  and  wise  man,  and  one  most 
remarkably  learned  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures." — O'D.'s  Notes  on  tlie 
Four  Masters. 

St.  Moling  flourished  in  the  sixth 
century. 

Slain.  "Tuathal  Tectmar,  after 
having  been  thirty  years  in  the  sover- 
eignty of  Ireland,  was  killed  by  Mai, 
son  of  Eocraide,  king  of  Ulster,  in 
JMagh-Line.  Kenn-Guba  is  the  name 
of  the  hill  on  which  he  was  killed,  as 
this  quatrain  proves. 

'  Tuathal,  for  -whom  there  was  fair, 
Chief  of  Meath  of  thousand  heroes, 
Was  wounded,  that  fair  chief  of  Fremhain, 
On  the  hill-side  o'er  Glenn-an-Gabann.'  " 
Four  Jloiitera. 

Kenn  or  Cenn-Guha,  i.  e.  the  Hill 
of  Grief,  is  now  called  Ballyboley  Hill, 
in  Kilwaughter  Parish,  near  the  place 
where  the  three  baronies.  Upper  Glen- 
arm,  Upper  Antrim,  and  Lower  Bel- 
fast meet.  Tuathal's  monument  is  still 
to  be  seen  on  this  hill,  at  a  place  now 
called  Carndoo. — O'D. 

During  the  reign  of  Tuathal,  there 
were  appointed  courts  for  the  better 
regulation  of  the  concerns  of  trades- 
men and  artificers  ;  an  institution, 
which,  could  we  place  reliance  on  the 
details  relating  to  it,  would  imply  an 
adA'anced  state  of  interior  traffic  and 
merchandise.  One  fact,  which  appears 
pretty  certain  is,  that  previously  to  ij^Q 
system  now  introduced,  none  of  the 
Milesian  or  dominant  caste  had  conde- 
scended to  occupy  themselves  in  trade  ; 
all  mechanical  employments  and  handi- 
crafts being  left  to  the  descendants  of 
the  old  conquered  tribes  ;  while  for  the 
issue  of  the  minor  branches  of  the  Mi- 
lesians, were  reserved  the  appointments 
in  the  militia  (i.  e.  Jiami)  of  Erin,  and 
the  old  hereditary  offices  of  antiquaries, 
bards,  physicians  and  judges." — Moore. 
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A.  D.  109.^  Mai,  son  of  Kocraide,  son  of  Cathbaidli  Finn, 
son  of  Giallcaidh,  son  of  Finncaidh,  son  of  Muredach,  son  of 
Fiacaidli  Finnamnas  son  of  Irial  Glunmar,  son  of  Conall  Kear- 
nach,  son  of  Amirgliin,  son  of  Gas  Trillsecli,  son  of  Gas,  son  of 
Factna,  son  of  Gathbaidh,  son  of  Kinga,  son  of  Kudraide  Mor, 
(from  whom  the  clans  of  Rudraide  are  called),  of  the  line  of  Ir, 
son  of  Miledh,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  four  years,^ 
when  he  fell  of  Feidlimidh  Rectmar. 


A.  D.  113.^  Feidlimidh  Rectmar,  son  of  Tuathal  Tectmar, 
son  of  Fiacaidh  Finnolaidh,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  nine  years..  Baini,  daughter  of  Seal 
Balb,^^  the  wife  of  Tuathal  Tectmar,  was  the  mother  of  Feid- 
limidh. He  was  called  Feidlimidh  Rectmar,^  or  Feidlimidh  the 
Legal,  by  reason  of  the  justice  of  legal  decisions  passed  in  Ire- 
land during  his  reign ;  for  he  ordained  and  enforced  during  his 
own  time,  a  law  similar  to  that  which  is  called  in  Latin  the  Lex 
Talionib-^^^  or  Law  of  Like  for  Like,  which  requires  that  the  crim- 
inal should  be- made  to  atone  for  his  crime  by  suffering  a  punish- 
ment similar  to  the  injury  done  to  his  neighbor,  such  as  a  head 
for  a  head,  a  cow  for  a  cow,  a  hand  for  a  hand,  a  leg  for  a  leg, 
and  so  on,  for  every  other  injury  besides.  From  that  law  it 
came  to  pass,  that  the  men  of  Ireland  became  reformed  in  their 
habits  during  the  reign  of  Feidlimidh.  At  last  he  died  on  his 
pillow. 


A.  D.  122.^    Cathaeir  Mor,  son  of  Feidlimidh  Fir-urglas,  son 

A.  D.  107.— Four  Masters.  Latin  "  Pascha  ;"  "  clann"  and  "eland," 

^  Four  years.    Tigliernach  does  not  children,  Welsh  "  plant ;"  and  "  eland" 

give  this  Mai  as  monarch  of  Ireland,  or  "  clann,"  to  plant,  Latin  *^  planto." 

but  makes  the  next  king  immediately      ^  Rechtmar,  otherwise,  Eeachtmhar 

succeed  his  father  for  nine  years.  {Raghtvar),  is  an  adjective,  formed  .on 

^  A.  D.  111. — Four  Masters.  "  recht"  (raght),  i.  e.  law  or  justice,* 

^  Seal  Balh,  i.  e.  Sc^l  the  Stammerer.  Latin  rectum.    It  means  legal ;  though 

O'Flaherty  calls  him  king  of  Finland,  some  translate  it  the  Lawgiver,  in  this 

whose  people  the  Irish,  in  early  times,  instance. 

called  Fomorians.  May  not "  Lapland"         Lex  Talionis.    The  more  general 

be  cognate  with  "  Lochlain,"  the  Irish  opinion  is,  that  Feidlimidh  abolished 

for  all  Scandinavia  ?    See  how  often  this  cruel  and  barbarous  law,  and  intra- 

the  Gaels  use  the  letter  "  c"  for  the  duced  the  system  of  atoning  for  crimes 

"  p"  in  other  tongues,  and  vice  versa,  as  by  an  eraic  or  fine,  in  its  stead, 
"secht,"  seven,  Latin  "septem  ;"  "cos,"      ®^  A.  D.  120. — Four  Masters, 
a  foot,  Latin  "  pes     "  Caisg,"  Easter,  • 
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of  Connac  Gellta-Gaeth,  son  of  ISTiadli-Corb,  son  of  Cu-Corb,  son 
of  Concobar  Abradh-madb,  son  of  Finn  tlie  Poet,  son  of  Eosa 
Euadh,  son  of  Fergus  Fargi,  son  of  Nuadath  Nect,  of  the  line 
of  Erimbon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  tbree  years. 
Cathaeir  Mor  bad  tbirty  sons,  as  tbe  bard  records  in  tbe  follow- 
ing verse : 

"  Thirty  sons,  a  goodly  clan, 
Sprang  from  Cathaeir  of  Cualan ;  ' 
These  thrice  ten  chiefs  of  warrior  mien, 
Were  strong,  broad-branching  stocks  of  heroes." 

However,  tbere  were  twenty  of  tbose  sons  wbo  lefl  no  offspring 
after  tbem.  Tbese  are  tbe  names  of  tbe  sons  wbose  progeny  bas 
survived:  Dari  Barracb,^  Bresal  Einecb-glas,  Fergus,  Olild, 
Crimtbann,  Eosa  Failgbi,  Eocaidb  Temenn,  Aengus,  and  Fiacaidb. 
Bacbeda.  Tbougb  tbe  latter  was  tbe  youngest  of  Catbaeir's  sons, 
still  it  was  bis  posterity  tbat  most  frequently  beld  tbe  sovereign 
power  in  Leinster.  O'Tuatbail  (O'Toole)  and  O'Brainn  (O'Byrne), 
are  of  tbe  race  of  Fiacaidb  Bacbeda ;  and  Mac  Murcada  (Mac 
Murrougb),  is  of  tbe  race  of  Bresal  Belacb,  bis  son ;  O'Concobair 
Falgbi  (O'Connor  Faly),  O'Dimasaigb  (O'Dempsy),  Clann  Colgain 
(Mac  Colgan)  and  O'Duinn  (O'Dunn),  draw  tbeir  origin  from 
Eosa  Failgbi  {Eossa  Fauhjee),  as  we  sball  set  down  bereafter,wben 
tracing  tbe  genealogies  of  tbe  cbildren  of  Miledb.  In  tbe  end, 
Catbaeir  fell  by  Conn  of  tbe  Hundred  Battles,  son  of  Feidlimidb 
Eectmar.^ 


A.  D.  125.65  Qonn  Ked-Catbacb  {Kaid- Cdhagh),  son  of  Feid- 

"  Dart  Barrack.    From  Dari,  who  that  county,  where  the  bard,  Maeiliu 

was  the  second  sou  of  Cathaeir,  came  Og  Mac  Bruaidedha  (Brooidee),  who 

the  noble  tribe  of  Ui  Bairrchi,  the  chief-  was  chief  poet  of  Ui  Fermaic  and  Ui 

tain  family  of  which  took  the  name  of  Brecain,  in  1563,  has  told  us  that  they 

0'  Gorman  or  Mac  Gorman,  after  the  had  then  been  supporting  poets  and 

establishment  of  surnames.  They  were  feeding  the  poor  for  the  last  four  hun- 

anciently  seated  between  the  Ui  Drona  dred  years.    This  family  must  be  dis- 

and  Ui  Muredaigh,  near  the  town  of  tinguished  from  the  Mac  Gormaus  of 

Carlow.    Shortly  after  the  English  in-  Clonmacuoise,  called  Mac  Cuinn  na- 

vasion,  they  were  driven  out  of  their  m-bocht. — See  Notes  to  Leabhar  na  g- 

original  territory  by  Baron  Walter  de  Ceart. 

Riddlesford,  who  became  master  of  all  According  to  the  famous  "Will  of 

the  territory  round  Carlow.  After  this,  Cathaeir  Mor,  as  published  in  the 

a  party  of  them  proceeded  into  Ulster,  Leabhar  na  g-Ceart,  Cathaeir  was  slain 

and  another  into  Uaithni  {Ooney),m  by  the  Fiann  or  Militia  of  Luaigni,  in 

Tipperary.  From  the  latter  place  they  the  battle  of  Talti.   The  Annals  of 

again  migrated  into  Thomond,  now  the  Clonmacuoise  say  that  "  king  Cath- 

county  of  Clare,  and  settled  amongst  aeir's  army  was  overthrown  and  himself 

the  Dalcassians,  in.  the  territory  of  Ui  slain  and  buried  near  the  Boyne." 

Brecain  (now  Ibrickan},  in  the  west  of  A.  D.  123. — Four  Masters. 
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limidli  Eectmar,  son  of  Tiiathal  Tectmar,  of  tlie  line  of  Erimhon, 
held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  twenty  years,  until,  being 
taken  unawares,  lie  was  treacherously  slain,  in  the  district  of 
Temhair,  by  the  contrivance  of  Tibradi  Tirech,  son  of  Mai,  son 
of  Rochraide,  who  was  then  king  of  Ulster.  Fifty  v^arriors,  dis- 
guised as  women,  had  been  sent  by  Tibradi,^^  for  the  purpose  of 
assassinating  him;  and  Emhain  Macha  was  the  place  whence 
they  set  out  upon  that  treacherous  design.  Una,  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Lochlin.  was  the  mother  of  this  monarch. 

Partition  of  Ireland  between  CoNN  and  EoGAN  MoR,  King  of 
Munster^  who  was  also  called  MOGH  NuADATH. 

This  was  that  Conn  from  whom  Mogh  ISTuadatb,  having  van- 
quished him  in  ten  battles,  wrested  the  one  half  of  Ireland.  Sida, 
daughter  of  Flann,  son  of  Fiacra,  one  of  the  Ernaans  of  Munster, 
was  the  mother  of  Mogh  Nuadath. 

The  contest  between  these  kings  originated  in  the  following 
manner:  The  Ernaans,  of  the  posterity  of  Fiacaidh  Fer-mara 
of  the  race  of  Erimhon,  had  gained  supremacy  in  Munster  over 
the  race  of  Eber  Finnj  so  that  three  chieftains  of  that  tribe  now 
held  the  sovereignty  of  all  Munster  between  them.  Their  names 
were  Lugaidh  Ellathach,  Dari  DornmoT,  and  Aengus.  But, 
when  Mogh  ISTuadath  saw  that  the  supremacy  of  his  native  prin- 
cipality had  been  thus  usurped  by  the  race  of  Erimhon,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Leinster,  where  he  had  been  fostered  by  Dari  Barrach, 
Bon  of  Cathaeir  Mor,  and  there  he  procured  from  his  foster- 
father  a  numerous  auxiliary  force,  wherewith  to  recover  the 
kingdom  of  Munster,  which  was  his  birth-right.  He  then  began 
by  marching  into  Ui  Liathain,  in  the  south  of  Munster,  where 
that  Aengus,  above  mentioned,  had  established  his  sway.  Him 
Mogh  Nuadath  vanquished  and  expelled  from  that  country,  so 
that  he  was  forced  to  betake  himself  straightway  to  supplicate 
assistance  from  Conn,  who  gave  him  five  catha  (caM%  battalions 
or  legions),  that  is,  fifteen  thousand  fighting  men.  With  these 
Aengus  marched  upon  the  territory  of  Liathan,^  and  there,  upon 
the  height  of  Ard-Nemidh,^^  he  was  met  by  Mogh  Nuadath,  who 
routed  him  a  second  time  with  great  slaughter  of  his  followers, 

"  Tibradi.    The  Annals  of  Clon-  ing  to  hold  the  Convention  of  Tara ; 

macnoise  inform  us,  that  when  this  and  that  he,  profiting  by  their  sugges- 

prince  had  vanquished  his  enemies,  he  tion,  surprised  and  murdered  the  mon- 

reigned  quietly  and  4)rosperously  for  arch  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  October, 

twenty  years  ;  but  that  then  his  owa  A.  B.  172  (correctly  173). 

brothers,  Eocaidh  Finn  and  Fiacaidh  "  Catha.    The  regular  Irish  Oath 

Suighdi,  sent  a  private  message  to  Ti-  consisted  of  3,000  fighting  men. 

bradi,  king  of  Ulster,  to  come  and  at-  Liathan.    Barrymore,  co.  Cork, 

tack  him  unawares,  as  he  was  prepar-  Ard-Nemidh,  or  Nemed's  Height, 
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After  this  victory,  MogTi  ISTuacIatli  expelled  from  Munster  all 
of  tlie  Ernaans  that  refused  to  do  him  homage.  From  these 
events,  a  great  war  broke  out  between  Conn  and  the  Munster 
prince,  in  which  the  former  was  defeated  in  ten  battles,^^  such  as 
the  battle  of  Brosnach,  the  battle  of  Sampait,'i  the  battle  of  Gri- 
an,72  i^attle  of  Ath-luain,^^  ^he  battle  of  Magh-Atha-Griocb,'* 
where  Fiacaidh  Eigh-fada,  son  of  Feidlimidh  Eectmar,  was  slain, 
the  battle  of  AsaV^  i^^^tle  of  Uisnech,'^  &c.  This  war  then 
lasted  ever  until  Mogh  Nuadath  had  forced  Conn  to  yield  up 
one-half  of  Ireland  to  himself  All  of  Ireland  that  lies  south  of 
Ath-cliath  and  Galimh  (i.  e.  Dublin  and  Galway,  Avith  the  Eskir 
Eiada  for  its  boundary)  was  ceded  to  Mogh ;  and  the  name  which 
that  half  got  was  Leth-Mogha  {Ldh-Ifowa),  i.  e.  Mogh's  Half, 
or  Leth  Eoghain  (XaA-oii;z??),  from  Eogan,  who  was  called  Mogh 
Nuadath.  The  northern  half  was  called  Leth-Cuinn^'  {Ldh- 
Quinn),  from  Conn  Ked-Cathach.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  par- 
tition, that  the  bard  speaks  in  the  following  verse : 


"  Great  Eogan,  fortune-favored  cliief, 
Soars  high  as  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Fights — 
These  heroes  twain,  of  glory  bright, 
Between  them  share  green  Eri's  land." 

Another  reason,  also,  is  given  for  Eogan's  having  succeeded 
in  wresting  the  half  of  Ireland  from  Conn.  They  say  that  a 
great  famine,  which  lasted  for  seven  years,  came  upon'ireland 
during  the  reign  of  Conn,  and  that,  long  before  the  time  of 
scarcity  had  arrived,  one  of  the  druids  of  Mogh  had  forevv'arned 
him  of  the  calamity  that  was  impending  over  the  whole  nation. 


now  Great  Island,  on  which  is  situated 
the  Cove  of  Cork. 

^°  Battles.  Brosnach,  the  river  Bros- 
na,  in  Eli. 

Sampait,  unknown. 

"  Grian,  possibly  Cnoc-Greui  [Knock- 
Grnine),  i.  e.  the  Hill  of  the  Sun,  over 
Pallasgrean,  barony  of  Coonagh,  co. 
Limerick. 

"  Ath-Luain,  i.  e.  the  Ford  of  the 
Moon,  now  called  Athlone. 

"  Magh-Atha-Crioch,  unknown  to  the 
editor. 

"  Asal,  a  plain  near  Croom,  County 
Limerick. 

"  Uisnech,  in  Meath. 

"  Leth-Cuinn  and  Leth-Mogha. "  This 
division  of  Ireland  stood  for  one  year 
after,  until  Owen  More,  a/mMoynodd, 
being  well  aided  by  his  brother-in-law, 


the  king  of  Spain's  son,  and  a  great 
army  of  Spaniards,  picked  occasion  to 
quarrel  and  fall  out  with  the  king,  for 
the  customs  and  shippings  of-  Dub- 
lin, alleging  that  there  came  more 
ships  of  King  Conn's  side  than  of  his 
side,  and  that  he  would  have  the  cus- 
toms in  common  between  them  ;  where- 
upon they  were  incensed  mightily 
against  each  other,  and  met  with  the 
two  great  armieS:  at  the  plains  and 
Heath  of  Moylina,  in  the  territory  of 
Fercall,  where  the  armies  of  Owen 
were  defeated  and  himself  and  Fregus 
(Fraech)the  king  of  Spain's  son,  slain, 
and  buried  in  two  little  hillocks,  now 
to  be  seen  at  the  said  plain,  which  are, 
as  some  say,  the  tombs  of  the  said 
Owen  and  Fregus." — Annals  of  Clon^ 
nacnoise. 
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Eogan,  upon  hearing  it,  determined  to  make  preparation  to  meet 
the°approaching  season  of  want ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  he  made 
use  of  venison  and  fish  as  his  principal  articles  of  immediate  con- 
sumption as  food,  while  he  stored  up  his  corn.  Besides  this,  he 
expended  upon  corn  all  the  rents  and  tributes  that  he  received. 
He  thus  succeeded  in  filling  up  his  granaries.  Then,  when  the 
season  of  want  had  come,  numbers  of  the  people  of  Ireland  had 
come  to  him  from  all  sides,  who  submitted  themselves  to  Eogan, 
and  covenanted  to  pay  him  rents  and  tributes,  as  a  compensation 
for  their  support  during  the  time  the  famine  lasted.  So  wo  read 
in  the  duan  beginning  with  the  line,  "  Great  Eogan,  fortune- 
favored  chief,"  which  speaks  as  follows: 

"  Eogan  excelled  the  warlike  Conn 
Not  by  the  battles  he  had  fought — 
More  food  the  daring  Eogan  owned, 
More  ships  and  herds  and  neighing  steeds. 

A  fearful  famine  smote  the  land,  . 
Though  luck  it  brought  to  glorious  Eogan, 
And  men  were  known  to  eat  their  kind 
In  awe-struck  Eri's  dreary  dwellings. 

And  when  folk  knew  the  plenteous  store 
Of  corn  and  meat  that  chief  had  hoarded, 
They  bound  themselves  in  vassal  thrall 
'Neath  Eogan's  sway  for  sustenance." 

Mogh  Nuadath  was  known  by  four  names,'^  to  wit,  Eogan,  or 
Eoghan  Fidh-Fetach  {Ovjen  Fee-faijtagh\  Eoghan  Mor  {Owen 
More),  Eoghan  Taighlech  or  Taidhlech  {Owen  Toylagh\  and 
Mogh  or  Modh  Nuadhat  {Mow  Nooatli) ;  as  the  bard  tells  us  in 
this  verse : 

"  By  four  auspicious  names  he  is  known — 
We  call  him  Eogan  Mor,  the  bounteous. 
And  Eogan  Fidh-fetach,  far-famed, 
Eogan  Taiglech  and  Mogh  Nuadath." 

Now,  if  3^ou  would  learn  the  cause  of  each  of  the  surnames 
enumerated  in  the  above  verse,  you  may  read  the  Coir  Anmann 
(Etymology  of  Names),  and  you  will  find  them  explained 
therein. 

Bera,  daughter  of  Eber  Mor,  son  of  Midna,  king  of  Castile, 
was  the  wife  of  Eogan  Mor ;  and  she  bore  him  a  son  and  two 

'®  Names.    This  king  of  Munster  is  or  "  taidlech,"  is  interpreted  splendid. 

most  generally  called  Mogh  Nuadath  The  exact  meaning  of i^^c^/ciac/i"  the 

(said  to  mean  the  strong  workman),  in  editor  has  no  means  by  him  of  ascer- 

order  to  distinguish  him  from  his  grand-  taining,  and  he  is  unwilling  to  hazard 

son,  Eoghan  Mor,  or  the  Great,  son  of  anv  guess  of  his  own  on  the  word. 
Olild  Olum,   The  epithet  "  taighlech," 
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daughters.  Olild  Olum  was  the  name  of  that  son,  and  Sgoth- 
niamh  {Slwhneeav)  and  Cainnell  were  those  of  the  two  daugh- 
ters :  here  is  a  quotation  from  a  Shannachie  in  record  of  that 
ifect: 

"  Bera,  mighty  Eber's  child, 

Was  Olild  Olum's  mother, 

And  mother  of  two  damsels  fair, 
'•His  sisters,  Cainnell  and  Sgothniamh."" 

And,  furthermore,  according  to  some  historians,  it  was  by 
Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  Avho  made  an  attack  upon  him  be- 
fore dawn,  that  Eogan  Mor  was  treacherously  slain  in  his  bed, 
as  they  were  on  the  point  of  engaging  each  other  in  battle  upon 
the  plain  of  Magh-Lena*"  {Moy-Layna). 

This  monarch  was  called  Conn  Ked-Cathach,  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles,  from  the  hundreds  of  battles'^  which  he  fought 


"  Ca'mnell  and  Sgothniamh.  The 
first  of  these  names  means  torch  or  light  ; 
the  second  is  compounded  of  Sgoth,  a 
^wer,  and  Niamh,  splendor. 

*°  Magh  Lena  lay  in  the  territory 
of  Fera-Ceal,  in  the  present  Kings 
Connty,  which  comprised  the  modern 
baronies  of  Fircall,  Ballycowan  and 
Ballyboy.  O'Mulloy  was  its  chief.  The 
evening  before  this  battle.  Conn  ob- 
served to  his  council  of  war,  that  Eo- 
gan's  army  was  superior  to  his  own  in 
numbers  and  discipline,  consisting  of 
27,000  Gaelic  warriors,  2,000  Spani- 
ards, and  1,000  otiier  foreigners  ;  and, 
therefore,  he  determined  to  attack  his 
enemy  that  very  night,  or  before  light 
next  morning.  To  this  all  his  chiefs 
agreed,  except  Goll  ]\Iac  Morna  (Mac- 
pherson's  Gaul),  the  Fer-Bolg  chief- 
tain of  the  Fiann  or  militia  of  Con- 
naught,  who  rose  and  said  :  On  the 
day  that  my  first  arms  were  put  into 
my  hands,  I  swore  never  to  attack  an 
enemy  at  night,  by  surprise,  or  at  any 
disadvantage.  To  this  day  I  have  re- 
ligiously adhered  to  that  promise,  and 
shall  not  break  it  now."  The  attack 
was  then  made  without  him.  The 
Munster  men,  though  surprised,  fought 
bravely,  and  Eogan  and  his  Spanish 
cousin  Fraech  dealt  death  on  every 
side.  Conn  is  losing  the  fight ;  but,  as 
it  is  now  day,  and  he  calls  upon  Goll 
with  his  Fianna  to  attack  the  king  of 


Leth-Mogha  The  latter,  now  exhaust- 
ed by  wounds,  soon  falls  under  the 
sword  of  the  chief  of  the  Fiann,  as  does 
also  the  Spaniard  Fraech.  G oil's  war- 
riors, upon  this,  raised  the  body  of 
Eogan,  pierced  with  wounds,  upon 
their  shields,  and  exposed  it  in  triumph 
to  the  contending  armies.  But  Goll 
saw  it,  and  said  :  "  Lay  down  the  body 
of  Munster's  king,  for  he  died  as  a 
hero  should."  The  defeat  and  death  of 
Eogan  did  not  destroy  the  treaty  of 
partition  made  between  him  and  Conn. 
With  the  single  exception  of  his  suc- 
cessor, the  Ithian  Mac-niadh,  the  lineal 
descendants  of  this  Eberian  prince 
reigned  uninterruptedly  over  Leth  Mo- 
gha  for  more  than  a  thousand  years 
after  his  fall.  "VVe  are  told  that  Eo- 
gan's  children,  being  minors,  the  Mun- 
ster clans  elected  Mac-niadh  as  their 
king,  and  prepared  to  renew  the  war ; 
])ut  that  Conn  made  a  peace  with  the 
latter  chief,  confirming  the  previous 
partition,  and  giving  him  his  daughter 
Sadb  in  marriage. — See  O'Halloran's 
History  of  Ireland. 

^'  Conn  reigned  over  Ireland  for 
thirty-five  years,  according  to  the  Four 
Masters,  while  Keating  and  others  al- 
low him  but  a  reign  of  twenty.  This 
discrepancy  may  be  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  some  of  our  annalists 
did  not  consider  him  as  full  monarch 
until  after  the  death  of  his  rival,  Eogaa 
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against  the  pentarclis  or  provincial  kings  of  Ireland,  as  tlie  bard 
explains  in  the  following  vejse : 

"  One  hundred  fights  in  Mumha  wide 
Conn  Ked-Cathach  the  just  had  fought, 
One  hundred  'gainst  the  Ulta  brave, 
And  sixty  fights  'gainst  Laighen's  sons." 


A.  D.  145.®'  Conari,  son  of  Mogh  Lamha,  son  of  Lngaidh 
Ellathach,  son  of  Carbri  Crom-kenn,  son  of  Dari  Dornmar,  son 
of  Carbri  Finnbar,  son  of  Conari  Mor,  son  of  Edirsgel  of  the 
line  of  Erimhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  seven  years, 
when  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Nemedh,  son  of  Sruib-kenn. 
Ethni,  daughter  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Dari,  was  the  mother  of  this 
monarch. 

Of  the  descendants  of  this  Conari,  are  the  Dal  Eiada  {Daul 
Reeada)  of  Alba  or  Scotland,  the  Basgnigh^^  from  Leim-Con- 
culainn  {Laim  ConculUn)^  and  the  Musgraide  {Moosgree)^  as  the 
bard  says  in  the  following  verse : 

"  The  Alban  Gaels,  of  Riada's  line. 
The  Basgnigh  bold  from  Leira  Conculainn, 
And  Musgraide  whom  reproach  ne'er  reached, 
Are  sprang  from  comeliest  Conari  [Connerie]." 

ART  AEINFER,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  X52.«*  Art  Aeinfer"  (Uenar),  son  of  Conn  Ked-Cathach, 
son  of  eidhmidh  Eectmar,  son  of  Tuathal  Tectmar,  of  the  line  of 

"  A.  D.  158. — Four  Masters,  Conari  them  descend  from  one  of  the  O'Don- 
il.  nells  of  the  Kinel-Conaill,  planted  iu 
Basgnigh.  This  celebrated  tribe  Munster  during  Cromwell's  days.  The 
inhabited  the  territories  now  known  as  great  objection  to  this  is,  that  the  race 
the  baronies  of  Mojarta  and  Clonder-  of  any  such  northern  O'Donnell  has 
law,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  After  the  not  had  time  since  then  to  have  become 
establishment  of  surnames,  the  chief  so  extremely  numerous  as  the  O'Don- 
families  of  them  took  the  names  of  nells  now  are  in  those  counties.  Dr. 
O'Baiskinn  and  O'Domhnaill  or  O'Don-  O'Brien  will  have  it  that  the  O'Don- 
nell. On  the  increasing  power  of  the  nells  of  Corcobaskin  are  of  the  same 
Dalcassians,  the  Clan  of  Mac  Math-  stock  as  the  Mac  Mahons,  they  being, 
ghamhna  (Mac  Alahon,  descended  from  according  to  him,  descended  from  the 
Murkertach  Mor  O'Briain,  king  of  Ire-  eldest  son  of  King  Murkertach,  Domnall 
land)  became  chiefs  of  this  country,  O'Briain,  whose  eyes  had  been  put  out 
and  reduced  the  race  of  king  Conari  to  by  his  unnatural  uncle,  Diarmaid,  suc- 
comparative  insignificance. — See  Notes  cessor  of  Murkertach,  as  chief  of  the 
to  Leather  na  g-Ceart.  The  O'Donnells  Dalcassians,  and  founder  of  the  family 
and  Mac  Donnells,  still  so  numerous  in  of  O'Brien.  Conari  had  reigned  eight 
the  counties  of  Clare,  Limerick  and  years,  according  to  the  Four  Masters, 
Tipperary,  are  most  probably  the  rep-  when  he  fell  by  the  son  of  Sruibbgheana 
resentatives  of  this  ancient  and  warlike  "  A.  D.  166. — Four  Masters, 
tribe ;  though  some  would  fain  make  *  Art  III. 
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Erimhou,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  thirty  years.  His 
wife  was  Medb  Letliderg  {Mice  or  Maive  Ldhyarg),  daughter  of 
Oonan  of  Cualann,  and  from  her  is  called  Eath-Meidbi  {Rauh- 
Meivie)^  close  by  Temhair.  The  reason  why  he  was  called  Art 
Aeinfer  {Eenar),  i.  e.  Art  the  Solitary,  was  because  he  was  the 
only  one  of  his  father's  sons  that  survived ;  for  his  two  brothers, 
Conla  and  Crinna,  were  slain  by  Eocaidh  Finn,  the  brother  of 
Conn.  Conn,  indeed,  had  two  brothers,  namely,  this  Eocaidh 
Finn,  and  Fiachaidh  Suighdi,  and  it  was  by  their  hands  that 
those  two  brothers  of  Art  fell,  in  testimony  of  which  the  follow- 
ing two  verses  have  been  recorded  in  our  history : 

"  The  brothers  of  the  royal  Conn 
Were  Eocaidh  Finn  and  Fiacaidh  Suighdi, 
Who  Conla  slew  and  Crinna  brave, 
Conn's  comely  sons,  their  youthful  nephews. 

Thence  Art  abhorred  proud  Eocaidh  Finn, 
Kemembering  well  his  slaughtered  brothers, 
And  called  himself  the  Lonely  Art, 
Bereft  thus  of  those  kindly  princes." 

Conn,  indeed,  had  six  children  in  all,  namely,  Art  Aeinfer, 
Conla,  Crinna,  Maein,  Saradh  and  Sadb  {Sara  and  Soive) ;  as  is 
read  in  the  duan,  which  begins  with  this  rann  down  here : 

"  The  names  I  know  of  Conn's  six  children, 
Maein,  Saradh,  Sadb,  Sil-Eoluim's  mother, 
And  the  heroes  fair  and  bright  of  feature 
Conla,  Crinna,  with  Art  the  Lonely." 

As  we  have  just  said,  Conla  and  Crinna  were  slain  by  Eocaidh 
Finn  and  Fiacaidh  Suighdi,^''  Saradh  was  married  to  Conari, 
son  of  Mogh  Lamha,  to  whom  she  bore  the  three  Carbris, 
namely,  Carbri  Eiada,  Carbri  Baschaein  (BosJceen),  and  Carbri 
"  Musg.  And  it  was  the  posterity  of  Carbri  Riada  that  went  to 
Alba  (Scotland),  and  it  is  they  that  are  called  the  Dal-Riada.  For, 


"  Eocaidh  Finn  andFiacaidhSuigJidi. 
When  Art  succeeded  Conari  as  mon- 
arch of  Ireland,  he  banished  his  uncle 
Eocaidh  Finn  Fothart  and  his  sons 
from  Meath,  because  they  had  assassi- 
nated his  brothers,  Conula  and  Crinna, 
and  had  betrayed  his  father  to  the 
Ulstermen.  Eocaidh  being  married 
to  Uchdelbha  (Ughdelva),  the  grand- 
daughter of  Cathaeir  Mor,  proceeded 
into  Leinstcr,  and  the  king  of  that 
province  bestowed  upon  him  and  his 
sons  certain  districts  called  by  pos- 


terity Fotharta,  from  Eocaidh's  name. 
Of  these  the  two  principal  were  the 
barony  Forth,  in  Carlow,  and  the  bar- 
ony Forth,  in  Wexford ;  and  some 
others  [heretofore  mentioned).  In  all 
these  his  race  became  extinct  or  ob- 
scure at  an  early  period,  except  in  the 
Fortharta  Fea,  in  Carlow,  where 
O'Xolan,  his  descendant,  retained  con- 
siderable possessions  till  the  seven- 
teenth century. — O'D.  Fiacaidh,  the 
other  brother  of  Conn,  was  the  ancestor 
of  the  celebrated  tribes  of  the  Dcsies. 
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Eocaidli  Munremar,  one  of  tlie  descendants  of  Carbri  Riada,  had 
two  sons,  named  Erca  and  Eolcu.  From  Erca  has  sprung  the 
Dal  Riada  of  Alba ;  the  Dal-Riada  of  Uladh,  who  are  also  called 
the  Rutach,"  and  are  the  progeny  of  Eolcn. 

Sadb  (Sadhbh,  Soive),  her  sister,  the  above-named  daughter 
of  Conn,  was  married  to  Mac-niadh,  son  of  Lugaidh,  a  des- 
cendant of  Lugaidh  son  of  Ith  ;  and  she  bore  him  a  son  named 
Lugaidh,  who  was  also  styled  Mac-Con.  Then,  after  the  death 
of  Mac-Niadh,  she  was  married  to  Olild  Olum,  to  whom  she 
bore  nine  sons,  seven  of  whom  fell  in  the  battle  of  !Magh 
Mocrumhi  {Moy  Mockrivvie)^  as  Olild  Olum  himself  has  told  us 
in  the  following  verse  : 

"  Mac-Con  has  slain  my  seven  sons, 
How  sad  my  bitter,  piercing  wail ! 
Eogan,  Dubmercon,  and  Mogh-Corb, 
Lugaidh,  Eocaidh,  Dithorba,  Tadg !" 

Cormac  Cas  and  Kian  {Keean)  were  the  names  of  the  two 
sons  of  Olild  Olum,  that  returned  from  the  battle  of  Magh 
Mocrumhi. 

Now,  although  Olild  Olum  had  nineteen  sons  in  all,  to  wit, 
nine  bj  Sadb,  daughter  of  Conn,  and  ten  by  other  women, 
nevertheless,  none  of  them  left  any  posterity  after  them,  except 
hree,  as  the  bard  informs  us  in  the  following  verse : 

"  N5»"eteen  fleet  sons  that  chieftain  had 

grne  beauteous  Olild  Olum), 
f  them,  the  clans  of  three  survive, 
From  whom  have  sprung  our  free-born  races."" 

Children  of  Sadb,  daughter  of  Conn,  were  those  three  who 
have  left  issue.  The  first  of  them  was  Eogan  Mor,  son  of  Ohld 
Olum,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Mocrumhi,  by  the  hand 
of  Beinni  Brit,  son  of  the  king  of  Britain.  And  the  son  of 
Eogan  was  Fiacaidh  Mul-lethan,  from  whom  have  sprung  the 
clan  of  -Carthach  (MacCarthy),  the  races  of  Sulliban  (O'Sul- 
livan,)  of  Caemh  (O'Keeffe),  and  of  Kellachin  (O'Calla- 
ghan),  with  their  kindred  branches;  and  Munca,  daughter 
of  Dil,  son  of  Da-Crega  the  Druid,  was  the  mother  of  this 

"  Rutach,  i.  e.  the  Tloute,in  Antrim,  prince,  to  have  established  the  suprem- 

is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Dal-Riada.  acy  of  his  race  upon  such  solid  founda- 

^  Free-born  races.    Olild-Olum  was  tions  in  times  of  such  extreme  convul- 

the  founder  of  the  Eberian  sway  in  sion ;  for  his  dynasty  continued  to  rule 

Munster,  and  from  him  sprung  all  the  the  south  of  Ireland,  in  spite  of  intes- 

clans  that,  thenceforth,  were  able  to  lay  tine  and  external  wars,  from  his  own 

claim  to  its  sovereignty.    He  must  time  down  to  the  English  invasion, 
have  been  both  a  great  and  an  able 
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chief;  and  Atli-Isel/'  on  the  Siuir,  was  the  place  where  he 
was  born ;  and  he  was  called  "  Fiacaidh  Fer-da-liach"  {Feeglia 
Fer-daio-leeagh)^  i.  e.  Fiacaidh  of  the  two  doleful  tales,  for 
woeful  were  the  two  accidents  that  befel  him,  namely :  the 
killing  of  his  father  on  the  field  of  Mocrumhi,  shortly  after  his 
mother  had  conceived  him,  and  the  death  of  his  mother,  who 
expired  immediately  after  giving  him  birth.  Thence  it  was  that 
the  name,  Fiacaidh  Fer-da-liach,  continued  to  be  applied  .to  him. 
Olild  Olnm  speaks  thus  upon  this  subject,  as  we  read  in  the 
Cath  Muighe  Mocrumhi  {Cdh  Moye  Mocruvie\  i.  e.  the  battle  of 
Magh  Mocrumhi : 

"  Two  woes  to  ttee  death  wrouglit — 
At  once  came  two  dire  wails — • 
Thy  sire  and  mother,  both 
To  thee  have  caused  great  dole. 

Thy  sire  and  mother  both — 
Thy  greatness  in  the  bud — 
The  man  was  slain  in  tight, 
The  dame  died  in  thy  birth." 

He  was  also  surnamed  Maeil-lethan ;  because,  when  the  time 
of  his  birth  had  arrived,  her  father,  the  druid,  had  told  Munca 
that  her  child  should  become  a  king  if  his  birth  were  delayed 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  but  that  he  should  become  nothing  more 
than  a  druid,  if  born  within  that  time.  "Then,"  said  Munca, 
"in  hopes  that  my  child  may  yet  become  a  king,  he  shall  not 
be  born  for  these  twenty-four  hours,  unless  he  pass  through  my 
side."  She  then  went  into  a  ford  ujDon  the  river  Siuir,  that 
flowed  by  her  father's  dwelling,  arid  there  she  remained  station- 
ary, seated  upon  a  stone.  And  when  the  auspicious  hour  had 
arrived,  she  came  forth  out  of  the  river,  gave  birth  to  her  son,  and 
then  died  immediately  upon  the  spot.  It  was  that  son,  then, 
that  was  named  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan ;  and  he  was  so  desig- 
nated because  the  crown  of  his  head  (Mullach)  was  made  broad 
(lethan)  by  the  obstruction  which  his  mother  had  given  to  his 
birth,  by  remaining  sitting  in  the  ford.  Thus,  the  term  "  Maeil- 
lethan"*"  {Mucel-ldhdn)j  i.  e.  broad-head,  has  remained  attached 
to  his  name. 

The  second  son  of  Olild  Olum,  that  left  a  progeny  after  him, 
was  Cormac  Gas,  from  whom  have  sprung  the  Dal-g-Cais  {Daul- 
gash),  the  Siol-Aedha  {Sheel  Aya),  that  is,  the  clan  of  Mac  Con- 

"  Ath-Isel,  now  Athassel,  on  the  ready  animadverted  upon.    As  if  a 

river  Suir,  still  famous  for  its  ruined  man  could  not  have  a  broad  or  a  large 

abbey.  head,  without  assigning  an  impossible 

Maeil-lethan.  This  ridiculous  story  reason  therefor, 
is  on  a  .par  with  the  many  others  al- 
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niara  (Mac  ISTamara),  and  the  Siol-g-Clanncliadlia  {Sheet- Glan- 
ghuee)  (Mac  Clancliy).  And  it  was  to  this  Cormac  that  Olild 
Olum  had  left  the  heirship  of  Munster,  before  he  learned  that 
Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan  had  been  born  to  Eogan  Mor ;  but,  when 
he  had  heard  of  this,  the  arrangement  he  made  was,  to  leave  the 
succession  to  his  kingdom,  immediately  after  his  own  death,  to 
Cormac  Cas,  during  that  prince's  lifetime,  decreeing  that  the 
royal  power  should  be  possessed  by  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan  next 
after  the  death  of  Cormac,  and  that  the  kingdom  should  con- 
tinue to  be  inherited,  for  ever,  thus  alternately,  during  each 
successive  reign,  by  the  descendants  of  Cormac  Cas,  and  of 
Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan.  For  some  generations  the  kingdom  of 
Munster  was  inherited  according  to  this  arrangement. 

The  third  son  of  Olild  Olum,  who  left  a  progeny  after  him, 
was  Kian  ;  and  of  his  posterity  are  the  clans  of  O'Kcrbhail  (i.  e. 
O'Carroll),  O'Meachair  (i.  e.  0'Meagher),0'h-Eadhra  (i.  e.  O'Hara), 
O'Gadhra  (i.  e.  O'Gara  or  Guiry)  O'Cathasaigh  (i.  e.  O'Casey), 
and  O'Conchobhair  of  Kiannacht  (i.  e.  O'Connor  of  Keenaght  in 
Ulster.) 

Olild  Olum,  who  had  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  is  the  first  king 
of  the  line  of  Eber,  who  is  named  in  the  Koj^al  Roll  (Reim  Righ- 
raidhe),  as  having  ruled  the  two  provinces  or  pentarchates  of 
Munster  ;  for,  previous  to  the  banishment  of  Mac-Con  by  Olild, 
the  sovereignty  of  Munster  wa»  possessed  by  two  races,  namely : 
the  tribe  of  Darini,  of  the  line  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Ith,  from 
which  sprang  Mac-Con  ;  and  the  tribe  of  Dergthini,  of  the  blood 
of  Eber,  of  which  came  Olild  Olum.  And,  whenever  the  sover- 
eignty of  Munster  was  possessed  by  the  tribe  of  Darini,  the 
brehonship  and  tanistship  was  held  by  the  tribe  of  Dergthini ; 
and,  again,  when  the  kingly  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  line 
of  Dergthini,  the  tanistship  and  brehonship  was  the  right  of  the 
former  race.  Thus  it  continued  until  Mac-Con's  ambition''' 
soared  beyond  the  brehonship  of  Olild  Olum.    For  this  was  ho 

"  Mac-Con^s  ambition.  In  the  twenty-  Riada,  son  of  Conari  II.,  in  revenge 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Art  III.,  "  the  for  his  own  father.  Car1)ri  Musg-  wound- 
battle  of  Kennfebrat  {Kenfewrat,  now  ed  Lugaidh,  i.  e.  Mac-Con,  in  the  thigh, 
part  of  Sliabh  Riach,  near  Kilraallock)  so  that  he  was  ever  afterwards  lame." 
was  fought  by  the  sons  of  Olild  and  the  — See  Four  Masters.  After  this  defeat 
three  Carbris,  i.e.  Carbri  Muse,  Carbri  Mac-Con  and  his  party  applied  for  pro- 
Riada,  and  Carbri  Bascaein,  against  tection  to  the  monarch  Art,  but  finding 
Dadcra  the  Druid,  Nemedh,  son  of  none,  he  fled  from  the  kingdom,  accom- 
Sroib-kenn,  and  the  south  of  Ireland ;  panied  by  Lugaidh  Laga,  tiie  brother 
where  fell  Nemedh,  son  of  Sroibkenn,  of  Olild  Olum,  who  was  displeased  at 
king  of  the  Ernai  of  Munster,  and  the  friendship  that  existed  between  the 
Dadera,  the  Druid  of  the  Darini.  Dad-  latter  and  Art  Aeinfer,  who  had  caus- 
era  was  slain  by  Eogan,  son  of  Olild  ;  cd  the  death  of  Mogh  Nuadath,  their 
N>emedh,  son  of  Sroib-kenn,  by  Carbri  father. 
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driven  out  of  the  countrj,  and  forced  to  spend  some  time  in 
exile.  During  his  banishment  he  made  himself  allies  and 
friends,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Ireland,  accompanied 
bj  Beinni  Brit,  son  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  backed  by 
a  great  force  of  foreigners.  With  these  he  challenged  Art 
Aeinfer,  king  of  Ireland,  to  a  battle,  in  revenge  for  his  suppoiit 
of  Olild  Olum.  Upon  this,  both  parties  having  mustered  their 
forces,  they  prepared  to  contend  in  battle  upon  the  plain  of 
Mocrumhi,  whither  Art  led  his  entire  host,  and  whither,  also, 
came  the  nine  sons  of  Olild  Olum,  followed  by  the  seven  legions 
(i.  e.  caths)  of  Munster,  as  auxiliaries  to  Art,  while  Mac- Con, 
with  his  foreigners,  stood  opposed  to  them  in  hostile  array.  The 
battle  of  Magh  Mocrumhi  was  then  fought,  and,  in  it.  Art  and 
his  forces  were  completely  routed.  There,  also,  that  king  him- 
self was  slain,  by  the  hand  of  the  stout  champion,  Lugaidh  Laga, 
son  of  Eogan  Taighlech  and  brother  of  Olild  Olum,  for  that 
warrior  fought  on  the  side  of  Mac-Con.  Seven  of  the  sons  of 
Olild  Olum  likewise  fell  upon  that  field, 

Olild  Olum  had  been  first  named  Aengus.  The  cause  of  his 
being  called  Olild  Olum  arose  from  the  result  of  a  criminal 
intercourse  which  he  had  with  Aini,  daughter  of  Ogamhal ;  for, 
as  this  damsel  lay  by  Olild's  side,  his  unwilling  mistress,  she 
completely  bit  off  one  of  his  ears  from  his  head,  in  vengeance 
both  for  the  violence  to  which  he  had  subjected  herself,  and  for 
his  having  slain  her  father  shortly  before.  Thence  he  was  called 
Olild  01um,°^  which  means,  Olild  of  the  Bare  Ear ;  the  latter 
word  being  derived  from  "o,"  an  ear,  and  "lom,"  bare:  and  the 
cause  why  he  was  named  Olik?^  (otherwise  spelt,  OilioU) — which 
is  the  same  as  "oil,  oil,"  that  is,  great  blemish — was  by  reason 

^  Olum.  Dr.  O'Connor  considers  must  have  bitten  off  the  ear  of  his 
this  word  to  mean  the  same  thing  as  fourth  ancestor,  Corb  Olum,  or  Derg- 
*'  ollamh,"  i.  e.  a  learned  sage  or  doctor,  theini,  likewise,  which,  however  sala- 
But  Dr.  0 'Donovan  informs  us  that  it  cious  the  tribe  may  have  been,  is  ex- 
is  always  written  "  olum"  by  our  anti-  ceedingly  improbable.  This  fact  must 
quaries,  and  understood  to  mean  of  the  go  far  to  prove,  that  the  surname 
bare  ear,  thus  tacitly  admitting  the  *'  Olum"  was  hereditary.  Can  we  be- 
truth  of  the  horrible  and  disgusting  lieve  that  the  misfortune  of  having  an 
story  told  above.  The  word,  however,  ear  bitten  off  was  so  likewise  ? 
with  all  due  deference  to  Dr.  O'Dono-  ^  Olild.  Whatever  ground  there  be 
van,  is  sometimes  written  "eolum,"  for  believing  that  "  Olum"  means  hare 
which,  coming  from  "  eol,"  knowledge,  ear,  there  can  be  none  for  thinking  that 
may  well  mean  sage,  and  Dr.  O'Connor  this  name  Olild  was  applied  to  the 
be  right  after  all.  There  is  also  strong  Munster  king,  as  a  dishonoring  epithet, 
presumptive  evidence  that  "  Olum,"  or  It  was  then  already  grown  old  as  a 
"  Eolum,"  whatever  it  means,  was  not  proper  name  amongst  the  Gaels.  It 
acquired  by  Olild  alone  amongst  his  had  been  borne  by  numberless  chieftains 
family.  If  the  Danaan  Aini  bit  off  his  and  warriors,  and  by  three  Irish  mon- 
ear,  some  other  fair  Danaan  or  Belgian  archs,  and  several  provincial  kings^ 
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of  three  great  personal  blemishes  with  which  he  had  met,  and 
which  stuck  to  him  to  the  day  of  his  death ;  for  he  was  bare 
of  an  ear,  he  had  black  teeth,  and  his  breath  was  foul.  These 
blemishes  were  brought  upon  him  in  the  following  manner : 
immediately  after  losing  his  ear,  as  we  have  just  told,  through 
the  vengeance  of  Aini,  lie  was  seized  witli  a  violent  fit  of  rage, 
and,  under  its  influence,  he  struck  his  spear  through  that  damsel's 
body  into  the  earth,  so  that  the  head  of  the  spear  was  dashed 
against  a  stone,  by  which  its  point  was  bent.  OlilJ,  thereupon, 
took  the  spear-head  between  his  teeth,  in  order  to  straighten  its 
point,  and  the  poison  that  was  upon  the  blade  got  thus  into 
them,  so  that  they  became  black  all  at  once.  Thence  there  also 
arose  a  foul  odor  from  his  breath,  that  contaminated  him  to  his 
grave ;  for  he  had  broken  the  three  sacred  injunctions  (gesa), 
that  had  been  attached  to  that  spear.  These  were,  never  to 
allow  its  head  to  touch  upon  a  stone ;  never  to  take  it  between 
the  teeth ;  and  never  to  use  it  in  slaying  a  woman.  Thus  it 
happened,  from  his  having  violated  these  three  sacred  injunc- 
tions, that  those  three  blemishes  above  mentioned  came  upon 
him,  and  that,  from  them,  men  called  him  Oilioll,  which  is  inter- 
preted "  oil,  oil,"  or  great  blemish.^* 

LUGAIDH  MAC-CON,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  182.°=^  Lugaidh,'^  that  is,  Mac-Con,  son  of  Mac-Niadh, 
son  of  Lugaidb,  son  of  Dari,  son  of  Fer-Ulni,  son  of  Edbolg, 
son  of  Dari,  son  of  Sitlibolg,  of  the  line  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Ith, 
son  of  Breogan,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  f  )r  thirty  years. 
As  we  have  above  stated,  Sadb,  daughter  of  Conn  of  the  Hun- 
dred Battles,  was  the  mother  of  Mac-Con.  Lugaidh,  who  was  the 
son  of  Mac-Niadh,  was  called  by  the  nickname  of  Mac- Con,  for 

long  ages  before  Olild  Olum  was  born,  remembered  as  one  of  the  Banshees  of 

Oilioll  is  a  very  modern  way  of  spell-  Munster. 

ing  the  word  :  in  the  old  MSS.  it  is  Great  blemish.    We  have,  a  little 
found  written  Aileld,  Alild,   Oileld,  before,  seen  Olild  called  "  Olild  Alainn 
Olild,  Ailell,  &c.    To  suppose  that  it  Olum,"  i.  e.  beauteous  Olild  Oluni ; 
could  mean  anything  disgraceful,  is  which  it  is  not  likely  that  the  historic 
perfectly  absurd.    AVe  may,  thgn,  set  bard  would  have  ventured  upon,  had  he 
the  whole  tale  down  as  a  lying  calumny,  been  of  so  offensive  a  presence,  as  this 
invented  to  depreciate  the  race  of  Eber,  tale  would  make  him.    The  grand  ob- 
seeing  upon  what  untenable  foundations  jection  to  it  is  that,  if  he  was  so  de- 
it  has  been  built.    The  lady  Aini,  formed,  he  could  scarcely  have  main- 
whom  Olild  is  said  to  have  so  cruelly  tained  himself  on  the  throne  amongst  a 
used,  was  a  Danaan ;  her  father,  whom  people  so  much  taken  by  externals  aa 
Olild  had  slain,  is  elsewhere  called  Eo-  the  Gaels, 
gabal.    It  is  from  her  that  the  Hill  of  «^  A.  D.  196.— Four  Masters, 
Knockany,  near  Bruff,  co.  Limerick,  ^  Lugaidh  YL 
has  it  name.   She  is  now  traditionally 
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tbe  following  reason :  when  be  was  an  infant  in  the  house  of 
his  step-father,  Olild  Olum,  the  latter  chief  had  a  certain  hound, 
which  was  named  Elair  Derg  (Red  Eagle).  The  infant  Lugaidh 
happening,  once,  to  creep  to  this  hound  upon  his  hands  and 
feet,  the  animal  took  him  kindly  to  its  breast,  and,  thence- 
forward, it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  him  away  from  his 
strange  nurse.  Hence  he  got  the  name  of  Mac-Con,''^  (i.  e.  son 
of  the  "cu"  or  wolf-hound). 

Now,  when  Mac-Con  had,  as  we  have  seen,  gained  great  pre- 
eminence, after  his  return  frony  banishment,  and  after  winning 
the  battle  of  Magh  Mocrumhi,  where  Art  Aeinfer  fell,  he  made 
himself  master  of  all  Ireland  in  the  course  of  one  week ;  and 
he  enjoyed  the  sovereignty  thereof  for  thirty  years,  as  we  read 
in  the  duan,  which  commences  with  the  line,  "  Cnuca's  hiiy 
o'er  Lifi's  stream."    The  following  are  its  words : 

"  In  one  week's  time,  (no  humble  glory !) 
Brave  Lugaidh  conquered  Eri's  plains  : 
Subduing  both  her  royal  chieftains, 
In  those  seven  days  he  won  her  throne. 

For  thirty  years,  with  strength  unbroken, 
Mac-Con,  thence,  held  unrivalled  sway  ; 
But,  then,  the  curly-headed  hero, 
Unvanquished  still,  by  treason  fell." 

Now,  this  Mac-Con,  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  was  not  of  the 
race  of  Enna  Muncaein,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  although  that  state- 
ment is  m.ade  in  the  duan  which  commences  with  the  line 
"Comely  Conari,  son-in-law  of  Conn;"  but  he  was  descended  of 
the  line  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Ith,  son  of  Breogan.  Miledh  of 
Spain,  son  of  Bill,  (Bilkh,)  son  of  Breogan,  and  Lngaidh,  son 
Ith,  son  of  Breogan,  were  cousin-germans.  So  that,  although 
the  posterity  of  Lugaidh  Mac  Itha  are  of  the  Find  Gaedhail, 
(Finneh  Gayil^)  still  they  are  not  of  the  Clanna   Milidh,  [Clonna 

^  Mac-Con.  "  This,  however,  is  clear-  Keating  has  taken  no  notice  of  the  re- 
ly the  guess  derivation  of  a  posterior  markable  battle  that  was  fought  here  in 
age.  The  word  Mac-Con  would  cer-  the  reign  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Bat- 
tainly  denote  Jilius  Canis,  but  it  might  ties,  by  that  monarch,  against  his  rival 
also  be  figuratively  used  to  denote  son  Eogan  Mor.  In  it  Eogan  was  defeated, 
of  a  hero  ;  and  as  his  father's  name  and  his  ally,  Cumhal,  son  of  Trenraor, 
was  Mac-Niadh,  that  is,  son  of  a  hero,  chieftain  of  the  Fiann  of  Leinster  and 
it  might  not,  perhaps,  be  considered  father  of  the  celebrated  Finn,  or  Fingal, 
over  presumptuous  in  an  etymologist  of  fell  therein,  by  the  hand  of  Goll  Mac 
the  present  day,  to  reject  the  story  Morna.  Eogan  had  to  fly  thence  to 
about  the  greyhound  bitch,  and  substi-  Spain,  whence,  returning  with  a  power- 
tute  a  modern  conjecture  in  its  place."  ful  force,  he  soon  retrieved  his  lost 
— Dr.  O'Donovan.  fortune,  and  forced  Conn  to  djvide 

*  Cnuca's  hill.  This  is  probably  the  Ireland  with  him. 
place  now  Castlekuock,  near  Dublin. 
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Meeleh,)  or  children  of  Miledli,  but  they  are  nevertheless  their 
kinsmen,  as  a  bard  thus  tells,  in  speaking  of  three  of  the  clans 
of  the  children  of  Ith,  in  the  following  rann : 

"  0'  Cobthaigh^^  of  the  festive  horns, 
Ch-Edirsgeoir""  and  0'  Floinn-Arda,' 

Clans  whose  ancestral  tree  ne'er  fell, 

Three  clans  not  of  the  sons  of  Miledh." 

Here  follow  the  names  of  the  other  clans  that  have  sprung 
from  the  stock  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Ith ;  to  wit,  O'Laegari,^  (now 
O'Laery,)  and  O'Bari'  of  Kinn-Muintiri-Bari,  in  Carbery ;  Mac 
Flannchada,*  (now  Mac  Clanchy,)  of  Dartraide ;  O'Cuirnin,^ 


*  O'Cohthaigh.  This  clan,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  now  call  themselves 
Co  whig  and  Coffey,  was  formerly 
Beated  in  the  territories  at  present 
known  as  Barriroe  east  and  west, 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  where  the 
former  splendor  of  the  clan  is  attested 
by  the  ruins  of  their  feudal  castles 
which  still  exist.  Dr.  Smith  says,  in 
bis  history  of  Cork  :  "  Almost  on  every 
headland  of  this  barony  were  castles 
erected  by  the  Irish,  seven  of  which 
belong  to  the  sept  O'Cowhig,  as  Dun- 
deedy,  Dunoweu,  Dunore,  Duneen,  Dun- 
cowhig,  Dunworley,  and  Dungoohy. 
The  O'Cowhigs  seem  to  have  been  in 
early  times  more  powerful  than  their 
kinsmen,  the  O'Driscolls  or  0-h-Edirs- 
geoil,  and  O'Flyun  or  O'Floinn-Arda. 
They  lay  nearest  to  the  English  free- 
booters, were  the  earliest  robbed,  and 
fell  soonest  into  obscurity.  The  pro- 
genitor, from  whom  they  took  their 
name,  was  called  Cobthach  Finn,  son 
of  Dungalach,  the  twelfth  in  descent 
from  king  Lugaidh  Mac-Con.  The 
word  Cobthach  means  victor. 

O-h-Edirsgeoil.  The  territory  of 
0'Driscoll,  or  O-h-Edirsgeoil,  who  in 
latter  times  was  the  most  distinguished 
chief  of  the  Corca-Luighe,  originally 
comprised  the  entire  of  the  diocese  of 
Ross.  But  when  the  Eoganacht  clans 
of  O'Mahony,  O'Donovan,  O'Cullane, 
or  Collins,  and  O'Sullivan  were  driven 
into  this  territory,  after  the  English 
invasion,  it  was  narrowed  to  the  follow- 
ing parishes  in  the  territory  of  Car- 
berry,  viz. :  Myross,  Glanbarahane, 
Tullagh,  Creagh,  Kilcoe,  Aghadown, 
and  Clear  Island. 
21 


'  O'Floirm-Arda.  The  castle  of  Ar- 
dagh,  midway  between  Skibberecn  and 
Baltimore,  was  one  of  this  chiefs  prin- 
cipal seats. 

■■^  O'Laegari.  The  chieftain  of  this 
sept  of  the  descendants  of  Mac-Con 
was  driven  from  the  seabord  of  Corca 
Luighe  about  the  time  of  the  English 
invasion.  After  which  he  settled  with 
his  followers  in  the  parish  of  Inchagee- 
lagh,  or  Iveleary,  in  the  barony  of 
Muskery. 

^  O'Bari.t  This  name  is  now  some- 
times confounded  by  English-speaking 
people  wdth  that  of  the  Norman  De 
Barry,  or  Barry.  Their  territory,  still 
called  Muinter-Bhaire  {Munter-vaurie)^ 
lies  in  the  parish  of  Kilcroghane,  county 
of  Cork. 

The  O'h-Aeda  (O'Hea),  O'Dunlaing 
(O'Dowling),  O'Dubhchonna  (O'Do- 
heny),  O'Lonain  (sometimes  called 
Lanuin,  Lenane  and  Leonard),  O'Lai- 
digh  (Liddy),  O'Duinin  (Downing), 
and  several  other  names  still  numerous 
in  the  south-west  of  Munster,  are  of 
this  race. — See  Third  Part. 

*  Mac  Flannchada,  of  Dartraide. 
The  territory  of  this  sept,  which  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  Dalcassian 
Mac  Clanchies,  chief-brehons  of  Tho- 
mond,  was  comprised  within  the  present 
barony  of  Rossclogher,  co.  of  Leitrim. 
In  Irish,  the  name  is  properly  spelled 
Mac  Fhlannchadha  {3Jac  Lonnaghuee), 
as  being  derived  from  a  chief  named 
Flanncaidh,  the  twenty-third  descend- 
ant from  Dari  Sir-chrechtach,  or  DarinL 
They  were  called  Dartraide,  from 
Doighri  Dart,  grandfather  of  this 
Flanncaidh. 
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(now  O'Curnecn,)  and  Mac  Amlialgaidh,^  {Mac  Awley^)  of  Cal- 
raide  ;'  and  Mac  Allinn'  of  Alba,  (Scotland.) 

This  Mac-Con  was  the  third  chieftain  of  the  line  of  Lugaidh, 
son  of  Ith,  that  won  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  The  first  king  of 
this  race  was  Eocaidh  Edgothach,  who,  having  ruled  that  coun- 
try for  four  yea,rs,  (from  A.M.  2866  to  A.M.  2870,)  was  slain  by 
Kermna,  son  of  Ebric ;  the  second  king  was  Eocaidh  Apthach, 
son  of  Finn,  who  fell  by  the  hand  of  Finn,  son  of  Bratha,  when 
he  had  reigned  but  one  year,  (A.M.  3301  to  A.M.  3302);  and  the 
third  king  was  this  Mac-Con,  of  whom  we  are  now  treating.  In 
testimony  of  these  facts,  the  following  verse  has  been  left  on 
record : 

"  Three  kings  there  sprang  from  tall  Mac  Itha, 
,  Two  Eocaidhs  first,  then  rose  proud  Lugaidh, 

Who,  by  his  glorious  deeds  and  battles, 

Avenged  our  injured,  dear  Clan  Itha." 

It  was  a  poet,  named  Fercheas,  son  of  Coman,  that  assassinated 
Mac-Con,  with  a  species  of  javelin,  called  rincne^  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Cormac,  son  of  Art,  as  the  king  stood  with  his  back 
against  a  pillar-stone  at  Gort-an-oir,  near  Derg-rath,  in  Magh 
Femhenn,  to  the  west  of  Ath-na-Carbad,  and  v/hile  he  was  there 
engaged  in  distributing  silver  and  gold  to  the  poets  and  ollamhs 
of  Ireland.  When  the  poet  Fercheas,  son  of  Coman,  who  was 
dwelling  at  Ard-na-Geimlech  (which  is  now  called  Cnocach), 
heard  that  Mac-Con  was  thus  occupied,  he  entered  the  assembly 
with  the  others  of  his  class,  bringing  the  rincne  with  him.  Then, 
when  he  had  reached  the  presence  of  Mac- Con,  he  thrust  his 
victim  through  the  body  with  his  weapon,  until  it  met  the  pillar- 
stone,  against  which  the  prince  had  leaned  his  back,  and,  there- 

O^Cuirnin.    In  latter  ages,  the  ritories  known  by  this  name,  from 

head  of  this  family  resided  at  Inis-Mor  having  been  possessed  by  branches  of 

Locha  Gile,  or  Church  Island,  in  Lough  the  tribe  of  the  Calraide  [Colree), 

Gill,  barony  of  Carbury,  and  county  of  which  had  taken  its  name  from  Lugaidh 

Sligo.  The  O'Curneens  were  for  many  Cal,  sonof  Dari  Sir-Crechtach.  In  the 

centuries  hereditary  poets  to  the  0'-  genealogy  of  the  Corca-Luighe,there  are 

Kuaircs,  princes  of  Brefni.  eight  territories  enumerated  of  this  de- 

®  Mac  Amnlgaidh.  This  is  evidently  nomination, 

a  mistake.    The  sept  here  called  Mac  ^  Mac-Allinns.    "  Certain  it  is  that 

Amalgaidh  was  a  branch  of  the  Ui  many  illustrious  houses  in  North  Brit- 

Fiacrach,  whose  family  name  was  0'-  ain  trace  their  origin  to  him  (Mac-Con) 

Maeilf  hina,  now  O'Mullany,  and  who  through  his  son ;  as  the  Campbells, 

succeeded  the  Ithian  tribe  of  the  Cal-  who,  to  this  day,  are  called  in  the  Erse 

raide  as  possessors  of  the  Calraide  of  tongue  the  Clanna  Mhic-Cuin,  i.  e.  the 

Magh  h-EIeag,  a  district  nearly  co-  posterity  of  Mac-Con,  the  Mac  Aliens, 

extensive  with  the  parish  of  Crosmo-  &c." — O'Hallomn.    "  Fothad  Conann, 

lina,  barony  of  Tirawley,  and  county  of  son  of  King  Mac-Con,  was  the  founder 

Mayo.  of  the  Campbells." — &  Flaherty. 


Calraide.   There  were  several  ter- 
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upon,  Mac-Con  died  immediately  of  the  wound.  Gort-an-oir* 
(Gortanore\  that  is,  the  field  of  gold,  has  been  the  name  of  that 
place  ever  since ;  and  it  has  been  so  called,  from  the  quantity  of 
gold  there  distributed  by  that  monarch  to  the  bards  and  ollamhs 
of  Ireland. 

The  reason  why  he  had  come  into  Munster  was,  because  the 
draids  had  foretold,  that  he  should  not  remain  one  half  year 
more  Ard-righ  of  Ireland,  unless  he  had  got  possession  of  Tem- 
hair  within  that  time.  For  this  reason  did  he  come  into  Mun- 
Bter,  in  order  to  solicit  help  from  his  brothers^"  (by  his  mother 
Sadb),  the  sons  of  Olild  Olum.  But  they  remembered  their 
ancient  grudge  against  him,  for  having  caused  the  death  of 
Eogan  Mor  and  their  other  brothers,  at  the  battle  of  Magh  Mo- 
crumhi.  He  was  on  his  return  from  his  fruitless  suit,  when  he 
met  his  death  in  the  manner  just  stated. 


A.  D.  212/'  Fergus^'  Dubh-dedach  {Dhoo-yaidagli\  son  of 
Finncaidh,  son  of  Ogamhan,  son  of  Fiatach  Finn,  son  of  Dari, 
son  of  Dluthach,  son  of  Dethsin,  son  of  Eocaidh,  son  of  Sin,  son 
of  Kosin,  son  of  Tren,  son  of  Eothren,  son  of  Arndell,  son  of 
Mani,  son  of  Forga,  son  of  Olild  Eronn,  son  of  Fiacaidh  Fer-mara, 
son  of  Aengus  Tuirmech  of  Temhair,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon, 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  held  it  for  one  year. 
He  was  called  Fergus  Dubh-dedach,  that  is,  Fergus  the  Black- 
toothed,  because  h-e  was  disfigured  by  two  great  black  teeth. 

This  Fergus  was  the  man  who  had  come  between  Cormac, 
son  of  Art,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  when  the  said  Cormao 
had  been  expelled  by  the  Ulta  and  Connactaigh,  though  he  had 
given  them  his  hostages,  and  had  made  a  feast"  for  them  in  the 
north  of  Breagh  {Bred)]  at  which  feast  an  attendant  on  the  king 
of  Uladh  placed  a  lighted  torch  beneath  the  hair  of  Cormac,  by 
which  it  was  greatly  burned.    Now,  the  persons  who  had  com- 

®  Gort-an-oir.    This  place  is  still  Mogha,  while  Cian,01ild's  youngest  son, 

pointed  out,  near  the  fort  of  Derg-rath,  still  reigned  over  the  Elian  territories, 

in  the  parish  of  Derrygrath,  about  four  "  Mac-Conn  was  killed,"  say  the  Four 

miles  to  the  north-east  of  Cahir,  county  Masters,    after  he  had  been  expelled 

Tipperary.    Cnocach  is  now  called  from  Temhair,  by  Cormac,  grandson  of 

Knockagh,  and  is  situated  about  three  Conn." 

miles  north-east  of  the  same  town.    In  "  A.  D.  226.    Four  Masters. 

the  Leabhar  Gabhala,  it  is  called  Ard  ^"^  Fergus  II.    His  father  is  els&- 

Feirchis,  i.  e.  the  Hill  of  Fercheas. —  where  called  Imchadh. 

O'D.                     ^     ^  13  J               tjjig  feast  and  these 

His  brothers.    His  kinsmen  were  hostages,  Cormac  bought  to  purchase 

perhaps  the  better  translation.  Fiacha  the  support  of  the  Ulidian  tribes,  in 

Maeil-lethan,  the  grandson  of  Olild,  his  struggle  for  the  throne, 
was,  probably,  already  king  of  Leth- 
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mitted  this  outrage"  upon  Cormac,  were  the  three  sons  of  Finn- 
caidh,  son  of  Ogamhan,  son  of  FiatacTi  Finn,  namely :  Fergus 
Dubh-dedach,  Fergus  Cas-fiaclach/^  and  Fergus  Folt-lebar. 

Cormac,  thereupon,  went  to  solicit  aid  from  Tadg,  son  of  Kian. 
son  of  Olild  Olum,  Avho  was  then  very  povv^erful  in  the  Elian 
territories.  And  the  reply  that  Tadg  gave  him  was,  that  he 
would  give  him  aid,  but  that  he  should  get  lands  in  return  there- 
for. " I  shall  give  thee,"  said  Cormac,  "all  the  land  that  thou 
canst  encompass  with  thy  chariot  on  the  day  thou  wilt  have 
routed  the  Ferguses  in  battle."  "  Well,  then,"  said  Tadg,  "  I 
anticipate  victory  for  thee,  if  thou  canst  but  find  that  redoubted 
champion,  Lugaidh  Laga/®  my  grandfather's  brother,  and  canst 
bring  liim  into  the  field  with  thee ;  for  it  is  most  probable  that 
he  will  himself  slay  the  whole  three  of  the  Ferguses.  And 
Etharla,  near  Sliabh  Grod,  is  the  place  where  that  warrior 
now  is." 

Upon  hearing  this,  Cormac  set  out  for  Etharla,"  and  there  he 
found  Lugaidh  Laga,  lying  down  in  his  hunting  booth.  Cormao 
then  thrust  his  spear  through  the  booth,  and  pricked  Lugaidh 
Laga  in  the  back.  "  Who  wounds  me?"  cried  the  warrior.  "  It 
is  I,  Cormac  Mac  Airt,"  replied  his  visitor.  "  Thou  hast  good 
cause  for  wounding  me,"  said  Lugaidh,  "for  it  was  I  killed  thy 
father.  Art  Aeinfer."  "Award  me  an  eric  for  the  deed,"  said 
Cormac.  "Thou  wilt  get  a  king's  head  on  the  battle-field," 
replied  the  champion.  "Then,"  said  Cormac,  "give  me  the 
head  of  Fergus  of  the  Black  Teeth,  the  king  of  Uladh,  who  is 
now  opposing  my  accession  to  the  throne  of  L'cland."  "That 
thou  wilt  get,"  said  Lugaidh.  Upon  this  the  prince  returns  to 
Eli,  to  Tadg,  son  of  Kian,  and  they  both  march,  with  a  numerous 
force,  to  Brugh-mic-an-oigh^®  {Broo-mick-an-oe),  at  Crinna-Chinn- 
Cumair,  and  there  the  battle  of  Crinna  was  fought,  between 
Cormac  and  the  three  Ferguses. 

Tadg  had  another  motive  for  marching  against  the  Ulta,  for 
it  was  this  Fergus,  their  king,  that  slew  his  father,  in  the  battle 
of  Samhain.    But  Tadg  did  not  allow  Cormac  to  take  part  in 

1*  Outrage.    By  the  loss  of  his  hair,  Lugaidh  Laga.  This  warrior  wa3 

Cormac  was  prevented  from  being  in-  the  most  redoubted,  as  well  as  the  most 

augurated  king  of  Ireland,  as  he  was  fierce  and  savage  champion  of  his  day. 

disqualified  for  that  ceremony  by  being  His  name  is  now  pronounced  Looee 

thus  personally  disfigured.  The  reader  Law. 

■will  remember  something  similar,  in  the  Etharla,  now  called  Aharlow,  a 

tale  of  Cuchullainn  and  Carigh  Mac  romantic  glen  lying  north  of  the  Gaul- 

Dar'i,  already  related.  ties,  which  were  anciently  called  Sliabh 

16  fergus  Cas-Jiadcch,  i.  e.  Fergus  of  Grod. 
the  Crooked  Teeth.  He  was  also  styled      "  Brugh-mk-an-oigh  is  the  name  of 

Fergus  Bot,  or  the  Fiery ;  Fergus  Folt-  a  place  on  the  River  Boyne,  near 

lebhar  {Folt-leowar) ,  i.  e.  Fergus  of  the  Stackallan  Bridge. 
Flowing  Hair. 
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the  action,  but  lie  placed  him  on  a  hill,  behind  the  field  of 
slaughter,  accompanied  bj  an  attendant  or  gilla^  whilst  he  him- 
self, aided  by  Lugaidh  Laga,  made  head  against  the  Ferguses. 
And  then  Fergus  Folt-lebar  was  the  first  of  the  brothers  that  ^ 
fjll  by  the  hand  of  the  latter  warrior,  who  immediately  cut  off 
his  head,  and  proceeded  with  it  to  the  hill  where  Cormac  was 
remaining.  '  But  when  Cormac  saw  that  the  armies  were  about 
coming  to  close  quarters,  what  he  did  was,  to  put  the  clothes  of 
Deilenn  Druth,  his  gilla^  or  attendant,  upon  himself,  and  to  dress 
the  attendant  in  his  own ;  for  he  was  well  aware  that  Lugaidh, 
when  his  warlike  ire  was  roused,  and  when  the  battle-rage  was 
upon  him,  could  be  trusted  by  neither  friend  nor  foe. 

When  Lugaidh,  then  bearing  in  his  hand  the  head  he  had  cut 
off,  came  into  the  presence  of  the  attendant,  disguised  as  Cormac, 
he  demanded,  if  that  were  the  head  of  Fergus  of  the  Black 
Teeth.  "  No,"  said  the  gilla^  "  but  it  is  the  head  of  Fergus  the 
Long-haired,  his  brother.  Hearing  this,  Lugaidh  rushed  back 
to  the  fight,  and  soon  cut  off  the  head  of  Fergus  Cas-fiaclach. 
With  this,  also,  he  came  to  the  hill  where  the  gilla  stood  dis- 
guised as  Cormac.  "  Is  tliis  the  head  of  the  king  of  Uladh,"  said 
Lugaidh.  "No,"  replied  the  ^(^zY/fa,  " but  it  is  the  head  of  the 
other  of  his  brothers."  Upon  hearing  this,  Lugaidh  dashed  the 
head  upon  the  ground,  and  returned  to  the  fight  a  third  time, 
and  brought  off  thence  the  head  of  Fergus  of  the  Black  Teeth. 
He  then  demanded  the  same  question  as  before  of  the  gillci^  who 
replie(},  that  it  was  the  head  of  the  king  of  Uladh.  Upon  this, 
Lugaidh  flung  the  head  at  him,  and  striking  him  therewith  upon 
the  breast,  he  killed  him  upon  the  spot  by  the  blow.  Im- 
mediately after,  Lugaidh  himself  fell  into  a  swoon,  by  reason  of 
the  quantity  of  blood  which  he  had  lost  from  his  wounds.^^ 

As  to  Tadg,  son  of  Kian,  he  completely  vanquished  the  host 
of  Uladh,  for  he  routed  them  seven  times  within  that  one  day ; 
having  pursued  them  from  Atli-Crinna  to  Glas-an-Era,  on  the 
eide  of  l)rom-Innasglainn,^°  as  the  bard  Flannagan  tells  us  in  the 
following  rann : 

"  Taclg  Mac  Kein,  tliat  gore-stained  battle-axe, 
Was  seven  times  victor  in  one  day, 
And  broke  the  routed  ranks  of  Uladh, 
From  Crinna's  ford  to  high  Ard-Kein." 


"  Upon  the  slaughter  of  the  three 
Ferguses,  the  Four  Masters  have  pre- 
served an  ancient  rann,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation  : 

•*  TJpon  one  stone  at  Rath-Cro 
Were  slain  the  three  Ferguses. 


Then  Cormac  said,  'It  i3  well  done ; 
His  hand  has  never  failed  Laga.' " 

Rath-Cro  is  near  Slane,  in  the  county 
of  Meath. 

'°  Drum-l'inasg^ainn,  now  Drum- 
inisklin  and  Drumiskiu,  in  the  present 
county  of  Louth. 
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Tadg  then,  tlLOugb.  he  had  received  three  spear-wounds, 
mounted  his  car,  and  ordered  his  cliarioteer  to  drive  him  to- 
wards Temhair,  hoping  to  encompass  its  rojal  walls  within  the 
circuit  to  be  made  by  his  war-steeds  within  that  day.  They 
then  drove  straight  upon  Temhair,  though  Tadg  had  swooned 
several  times,  from  the  loss  of  the  blood  which  continued  to  flow 
from  his  wounds.  And  when  they  had  thus  reached  near  to 
Ath-Cliath,  Tadg  addressed  his  charioteer,  and  said :  "  Have  we 
yet  taken  in  Temhair?"  "We  have  not,"  said  the  charioteer: 
and  Tadg,  thereupon,  killed  him  at  a  blow. 

Soon  after  the  slaughter  of  his  charioteer,  Cormac,  son  of  Art, 
fell  in  with  him,  and  seeing  the  three  great  wounds  from  which 
Tadg  was  suffering,  he  commanded  his  own  physician  to  put  a 
live  chafer  into  one  of  them,  a  grain  of  barley  into  another,  and 
the  splinter  of  a  spear-blade  into  the  third,  and  then  to  cause 
the  wounds  to  heal  externally.^' 

In  consequence  of  this  treatment,  the  warrior  wasted  away  in 
withering  disease  for  a  whole  year,  until  Lugaidh  Laga  went  to 
Munster  in  search  of  the  Wise  Surgeon,  which  phj^sician  came,  at 
his  request,  and  brought  with  him  his  tliree  pupils.  When 
these  heard  the  groans  of  Tadg,  upon  their  arrival  at  his  dun 
(fort),  the  Wise- Surgeon,"  upon  being  informed  by  Tadg  about  his 
first  sore,  he  demanded  of  the  first  of  his  three  pupils,  and  said  : 
"  What  is  the  cause  of  this  sore  ?"  That  is  a  sore  caused  by 
a  sharp  prickle,"  said  the  pupil,  "  and  the  prickle  is  an  awn  of 
barley."  Next,  when  he  had  heard  all  about  the  second  sore,  he 
demanded  of  his  second  pupil  what  was  its  cause.  "  This  is  a 
sore  caused  by  a  live  worm,"  said  he,  "for  a  live  chafer  has 
been  put  into  the  second  wound."  lie  was  then  told  all  about 
the  third  sore,  and  again  asked  of  his  third  pupil  what  had 
caused  it.  "  This  is  a  sore  whose  cause  is  the  point  of  a  weapon," 

The  extravagant  and  impossible  a  territorial  reward  for  that  battle  that 

story  here  told  is  evidently  a  calumny,  Cormac  gave  to  Tadg,  the  Kiannacta, 

invented  in  order  to  tarnish  the  glory  which  are  in  Magh-Breagh,  as  is  cele- 

of  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  who  Avas  one  of  brated  in  other  books." 

the  greatest  and  wisest  of  our  pagan  ^  Wise- Surgeon.    Faithliagh  [Fah- 

'monarchs.    It  may  be  remarked,  that  leea)  is  the  term  used  in  the  original, 

the  greater  our  monarchs  and  chief-  This  word  is  usually  translated  surgeon ; 

tains  appear  to  have  been,  the  more  but,  as  it  was  given  as  a  distinctive  title 

were  they  subject  to  such  calumnies,  to  this  physician,  the  translator  thinks 

Thus  have  Aengus  Tuirmech,  Concobar  it  to  be,  in  this  instance,  put  by  mis- 

MacNessa,  Crimthan  Niadh-nair,  Olild  take,  either  for  "  Aith-liagh"  {uh  leea), 

Olum,  and  the  great  Cormac  been  each,  which  would  mean  a  veteran  or  experi- 

in  turn,  most  vilely  defamed  by  the  euced  physician ;  or  for  "  faithliagh" 

story-tellers  of  their  enemies.  The  Four  (/ait'/cea),  a  wise  physician.  O'Hallo- 

Masters  relate  that,  "  In  the  army  of  ran  calls  him  Finghin  Faithliagh  [Fin- 

Cormac  came  Tadg,  sou  of  Kiau,  and  een  Fawleea). 
Lugaidh  to  that  battle  ;  and  it  was  as 
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said  the  third  pupil.  Then  the  Wise-Surgeon  entered  the  house 
where  the  patient  was  lying,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  place  an 
iron  plough-share  in  the  fire ;  and  there  he  left  it  until  he  had 
made  it  quite  red,  saying  that  he  was  preparing  to  operate  with 
it  upon  Tadg.  But  when  the  latter  saw  him  getting  ready  the 
red  iron,  in  order  to  thrust  it  through  his  body,  his  heart  trem- 
bled so  violently  within  him,  and  his  terror  became  so  great, 
that  he  forcibly  cast  out  from  his  several  sores  the  grain  of 
barley,  the  chafer,  and  the  splinter  of  the  spear-head.  After  this 
the  Wisc-Surgeon  performed  a  radical  cure  of  his  wounds,  so  that 
Tadg  became  perfectly  healed  within  a  very  short  time  after. 

This  warrior  afterwards  won  large  possessions  in  Leth-Cuinii; 
for  Connla  and  Cor  mac  Galengach  were  the  sons  of  Tadg,  son  of 
Kian,  son  of  Olild  Olum,  and  from  him  have  sprung  the  O'Haras, 
O'Garas,  O'Caseys  (of  Breagh,  in  Areath),  and  the  O'Connors 
Keenaught  (i.  e.  the  O'Connors  of  Ulster).  The  following  are 
the  territories  that  were  possessed  by  his  posterity,  namely :  the 
Galcnga,  both  cast  and  west the  Kiannacta,"  both  south  and 
north  ;  and  the  Luighni,  both  east  and  west. 

But  there  were  some  other  tribes  of  the  blood  of  Eber,  besides 
these,  who  had  won  territories  in  Leth  Cuinn  ;  such  as  the  race 
of  Cochlan,  son  of  Lorcan,  son  of  Dathin,  son  of  Tecari,  son  of 
Tren,  son  of  Sidhe,  son  of  Anbili,  son  of  Beg,  son  of  Aedgan, 
son  of  D.^lbaeth,  son  of  Cas,  son  of  Conall  Ech-luath,  son  of 
Lugaidh  ]\renn,  son  of  Aengiis  Tirech,  son  of  Fer-Corb,  son  of 
Mogh-Corb,  son  of  Cormac  Cas,  son  of  Olild  Olum.  The  terri-" 
tories  acquired  by  these  were  the  seven  Delbna"  {Ddlldvna\ 

GaUenga,  east  and  west,  i.  e.  in  alreadj-   pointed  out;  so    have  the 

Meath  and  in  Conuaught.    Before  ex-  Lui}Thni. 

plained.  The  importance  of  the  services  ren- 
Kkmvada,  south.  This  territory  dercd  by  Tadg  to  king  Corraac,  are 
extended  from  the  River  Liffey  to  near  sufficiently  attested  by  the  largeness 
Drmniskin,  in  the  county  of  Louth  and  fertility  of  the  territory  given  to 
(comprehending  the  barony  of  Ferrard,  him  as  a  reward  for  his  valor  ;  as  is  the 
or  Arda  Kianacta,  in  that  county),  bravery  of  his  descendants  by  the  num- 
Duleek,  in  Meath,  is  mentioned  as  in  it.  ber  and  extent  of  the  territories  won 
O'Cathasaigh,  or  O'Casey,  of  Saithni,  by  them  in  Ulster  and  Connaught. 
in  Magh  Breagh,  was  one  of  its  princi-  The  posterity  of  Kian  did  not,  how- 
pal  chiefs.  He  was  dispossessed  shortly  ever,  all  migrate  to  these  new  districts ; 
after  the  English  invasion,  by  Hugo  de  the  chief  part  of  his  descendants  ruled 
Lacy.  This  tribe  must  be  distinguished  the  Elian  territory  down  to  a  late 
from  the  O'Cathasaigh,  or  O'Caseys,  of  period.  There  is  an  ancient  historic 
Coillti  Mabinecha,  whose  territory  lay  tale  still  extant,  called  the  Cath  Crinna, 
on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Cork  which  minutely  describes  the  battle  of 
and  Limerick,  near  the  town  of  Mit-  Crinna.  ■  "  Some  of  its  details  are  le- 
chelstoun.  The  Kianacta  Breagh  did  gendary,  but  it  is  true  as  to  its  main 
not  include  Tara  within  their  bounds,  facts." — O'D. 

The  northern  Kianacta,  the  tribeland  Seven  Delbna.    1.  O'Finnallaia 

of  O'Connor  of  Glengiven,  has  been  was  the  chief  of  Delbna  Mor,  now  calt 
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namely:  Delbna-Mor,  Delbna-Beg,  Delbna  Edthartlia,  Delbna  of 
larthar-MiJlie  (i.  e.  of  the  west  of  Meath),  Delbna  of  Sitli 
Nennta,  Delbna  of  Cuil-Fabar,  Delbna  of  Tir-da-locb,  in  Con- 
naught. 

Remember,  reader,  that  it  Avas  Lugaidh  Laga  that  slew  Fergus 
of  the  Black  Teeth,  of  whose  reign  we  have  just  treated;  and 
that  where  he  slew  him  was  at  the  battle  of  Crinna;  and  that  it 
was  at  the  instigation  of  Cormac*Mac  Aixt  that  he  did  the 
deed. 

CORMAC  UL-FADA,  ARD-RIGH. 

'  A.  D.  213.^^  Cormac  Ul-fada,  son  of  Art  Aeinfer,  son  of  Conn 
Ked-cathach,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon^  assumed  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland,  which  he  held  for  forty  years.  He  was  styled 
Cormac  Ul-fada,  either  on  account  of  his  wearing  a  long  beard,''^ 
i.  e.  "ulcha  fada;"  or  from  the  phrase  "  Ula  abh-fad  {Ulla-vad), 
which  means  far  or  remote  from  Uladh ;  for  he  had  been  for  ten 
years  banished  from  Ulster  or  Uladh,  by  the  Ulidians,  who  had 
inflicted  many  evils  upon  him  previous  to  his  accession  to  the 
Irish  monarclEiy. 

And  the  mother  of  Cormac  was  named  Ectach,^*  daughter  of 
Olketach  the  Smith.  And  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Mocrumhi,  that  he  was  conceived  of  Art  by  the  Smith's  daugh- 

ed  the  Darony  of  Delvm,  county  West-  Adhnaigli  (now  Hyncy;  was  also  one 

'meath  ;  2.  O'Maeil-cliallainn,  or  Mul-  of  the  principal  septs  of  the  Connaugh 

holland,  of  Delbna  Beg,  now  the  barony  Delbna. — See  notes  to  the  Leabhar-na-g 

of  Demi -Fore,  in  the  same  county;  Ceart. 

3.  Mac  Cochlain,  or^Coghlan,  of  Delbna  A.  D.  227.   Four  Masters. 

Ethra,  or  Edthartha  {Atharah),  now  the  ^  Long-beard.  This  is  the  least  forc- 

barony  of  Garrycastle,  Kings  Coun-  ed  and  the  most  probable  explanation 

ty  ;  4.  O'Scolaidhe,  of  Delbna  larthar  of  the  surname  *' Ul-fhada"  {Ulladda. 

Midhe  [Eerhar-Mee),  otherwise  called  The  second  is  silly,  and  unfounded  in 

Delbna  Tennmhuigh  [Tenvoye],  which  fact.    O'Flaherty  gives  one  scarcely 

lay  somewhere  in  Tebtha  or  Teffia  ;  better,  though  one  seemhigly  more  in 

6.  Delbna-Sithe-Nennta  (Sheelue  Nen-  accordance  with  historic  events,  i:  e. 

ta)   was  probably  another  name  for  that  he  was  called  "  Ul-f  hada"  because 

Delbna  Nuadath,  which  lay  between  he  banished  the  "  Ulta*'  once  or  twice 

the  rivers  Suck  and  Shannon,  in  the  to  the  Isles  of  Man  and  the  Hebrides, 

barony  of  Athlone,  county  Roscom-  far  (fad)  from  their  native  "  Uladh." 

mon  ;  this  sept  sunk  early  under  the  ^  Ectuch.    The  Gaels  were  not  the 

Ui  Mani  ;  6.  O'Fathartaigh  (O'Faher-  only  race  of  conquerors  that  claimed 

ty)  was  lord  of  Delbna  Culi  Fabair,  the  right  by  which  Art  is  said  to  have 

•which  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of  got  possession  of  this  damsel,  whoso 

Lough  Corrib  ;  7.  Mac  Conroi  (now  name  Echtach  (yifg/zicg/i),  i.  e.  admira- 

Bometimes  corrupted  to  King)  was  lord  ble,  tells  of  her  unusual  attractions, 

of  Delbna  of  Tir-da-loch  (i.  e.  the  land  Down  to  the  last  century  a  similar,  and 

of  the  two  lakes),  which  lay  between  even  more  barbarous  usage,  under  the 

Loch  Orbsen  (Lough  Corrib)  and  Loch  name  of  Droit  du  Seigneur,  was  main- 

lurgan  (the  Bay  of  Gal  way).   O'h-  tained  in  some  of  the  most  polished 
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ter,  wlio  was  tliat  king's  dowered  mistress ;  for,  by  a  custom  fben 

Ere  vailing  in  Ireland,  wlienever  a  king  or  nobleman  had  placed 
is  affections  upon  the  daughter  a  brughaidh  (brooee),  or  biatach 
(beeatagh),  and  wished  to  make  her  his.  concubine  or  paramour, 
he  had  a  perfect  right  to  get  possession  of  her  as  such,  upon  his 
presenting  her  with  a  sufficient  dowry  or  marriage  portion.  It 
was  thus  that  Art  had  acquired  possession  of  Cormac's  mother; 
for  it  was  not  she  that  was  his  married  wife,  but  Medb  Leth- 
derg  {Meive  ldh-yarg\  daughter  of  Conan  of  Cualann,  after  whom 
Eath-Mcidhbhe  {Eawh-Meivle,  i.  c.  Medb's  Fort),  near  Temhair, 
has  been  called. 

AVonderful,  indeed,  was  the  vision  which  was  then  seen  by 
Ectach,  the  mother  of  Cormac.  She  imagined,  as  she  lay 
asleep  by  the  side  of  Art,  that  her  head  had  been  struck  off 
from  her  body,  and  that  there  grew  out  of  her  neck  a  large 
and  stately  tree,  whose  branches  spread  over  the  whole  of  Eri ; 
and  then,  that  a  sea  came  and  overwhelmed  the  tree,  and  laid  it 
prostrate  upon  the  earth ;  and  afterwards,  that  another  stately 
tree  sprung  out  of  the  roots  of  the  first,  but  that  there  blew  a 
whirlwind  from  the  west,  which  laid  it  low.  When  the  damsel 
had  seen  this  vision,  she  started  from  her  sleep,  and  told  its 

Eurport  to  Art.  "It  is  true,"  said  Art,  "that  every  woman's 
cad  is  her  husband.  I  shall  then  be  taken  off  from  thee  on 
to-morrow,  in  the  battle  at  Magh  Mocrumhi;  and  that  stately 
tree  that  appeared  to  spring  from  thy  neck,  shall  be  a  son  whom 
thou  shalt  bear  to  me,  and  who  shall  rule  all  Eri  as  her  king ; 
and  the  sea  that  is  to  overthrow  it,  means  the  bon^of  fish  which 
he  shall  swallow,  and  by  which  he  shall  be  strangled.  And  the 
other  stately  tree,  that  seemed  to  spring  from  the  roots  of  the 
first,  means  also  a  son  v/ho  shall  be  born  to  thy  son,  and  who 
shall  likewise  reign  as  king  of  Eri ;  and  that  whirlwind  from  the 
west  that  is  to  lay  it  prostrate,  betokens  a  battle  that  sliall  be 
fought  between  him  and  the  Fiann  of  Eri,  and  he  shall  be 
slain  therein  by  the  Fiann,  but,  from  that  day  forth,  all  good  for- 
tune shall  depart  forever  from  the  Fiann."  And  that  vision  was 
fulfilled,  both  in  the  case  of  Cormac  and  of  his  sonCarbri;  for  it 
was  by  having  made  him  swallow  the  bone  of  a  fish  that  the 
"  Siabrada"  {iSheevree  or  Sheevragha)^  that  is,  the  demons,  stran- 

nations  of  Europe.   The  facts  that  the  havo  founded  feudalism,  or  forgotten 

offspring  of  such  unions  were  not  deem-  by  their  descendants, 

ed  illegitimats,  and  that  the  noble  The  following  events  are  recorded 

ravisher  was  forced  by  Brehon  law  to  by  the  Four  Masters  as  having  taken 

grant  a  dowry  to  the  injured  maiden,  place  during  the  reign  of  Cormac, 

were  attenuating  circumstances  that  who,  if  not  the  very  greatest,  was  ona 

seem  to  have  been  either  overlooked  by  of  the  greatest  moaarchs  that  ever  ruled 

the  chivalrous  Teutons,  who  are  said  to  Ireland. 
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gled  Cor  mac ;  and  Carbri  Lificar  fell  hj  the  Fiann  at  tlie  battle 
of  Gsibia  {Gaum  Sind  Gavra). 

Some  historians  will  have  it  that  Ethni  Taebh-fada  {Taivada\ 
daughter  of  Cathaeir  Mor,  was  the  wife  of  Cormac ;  but  that  as- 
sertion cannot  be  true,  when  w^e  are  told  that  she  was  also  the 
mother  of  Carbri  Lificar ;  for  there  were  eighty-eight  years  from 
the  death  of  Cathaeir  Mor  to  the  accession  of  Cormac  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland,  namely :  the  twenty  years  that  Conn  had 
reigned ;  the  seven  years  of  the  reign  of  Conari,  son  of  Mogh 
Lamha  ;  the  thirty  years  of  Art  Aeinfer  ;  and  the  thirty  years 
of  Mac-Con ;  with  the  one  year  of  Fergus  Dubh-dedach,  who 
immediately  preceded  the  present  monarch.  But  it  is  the  truth 
to  state  that  Ethni  Ollamda,  daughter  of  Dunlaing,  son  of  Enna 
ISTiadh  {Neea)^  was  the  mother  of  Carbri  Lificar,  and  the  wife  of 
Cormac. 

It  w^as  she  that  was  the  foster-child  of .  Buikedh  Brugh,  a 
wealthy  grazier,  Vv'ho  dwelt  amongst  the  Leinstermen,  and  whose 
wont  it  was  to  keep  the  cauldron  of  hospitality  constantly  on 
the  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  every  one  of  the  men  of 
Ireland  that  might  come  to  his  house.  JSTow  this  Buikedh  Brugh 
was  thus  circumstanced :  he  was  a  man  of  abu.ndant  w^ealth,  for 
he  had  seven  herds  of  cattle,  and  in  each  herd  of  these  there 
were  seven-score  of  cows.  With  these  he  had  large  herds  of 
horses,  and  of  every  other  description  of  stock  in  like  manner. 
Knowing  this,  the  nobles  of  Leinster  made  a  practice  of  coming 
to  his  house,  attended  by  bands  of  their  followers,  and  at  their 
departure  th(^ice  they  usually  took  off  with  them — one  party  a 
drove  of  his  kine ;  another  a  stud  of  his  brood  mares,  with  their 
colts  ;  another  a  troop  of  his  steeds.  In  this  manner  they  soon 
stripped  him  of  all  his  wealth,  so  that  at  last  there  remained  in 
his  possession  but  seven  cows  and  a  bull.  With  thes?,  he  stole 
away  by  night  from  Dun  Buikidh,  and  betook  himself,  with  his 
wife  and  his  foster-child  Ethni,  to  an  oak-w^ood  that  lay  near 
Ken  annu  s  (Kells),  in  Meath,  at  which  place  Cormac  was  wont 
to  reside  at  that  time.  There  Buikedh  built  him  a  hut,  in 
which  he  dwelt  with  his  wife  and  his  foster-child ;  and  there 
did  Ethni  serve  and  wait  upon  her  nurse,  and  her  foster- 

A.  D.  234.  The  eightli  year  of  Cor-  battle  of  Sruth  (Slirule,  co.  Louth), 

mac,  Olild  Olum,  son  of  Mogh  Nua-  against  the  Ulstermen  ;  tlie  battle  of 

dath,  king  of  Munster,  died. — A.  D.  Slighe  Cualgni  (co.  Louth). — A.  D. 

236.    The  battle  of  Granard  (in  Long-  237.    The  battle  of  Ath-Botha  (prob- 

ford),  by  Cormac,  against  the  Ulster,  ably  Ballybay,  co.   Mouaghan);  the 

men.    A  battle  at  Eu,  in  Magh  Aei-  battle  of  Dumha,  this  year  by  Cormac. 

against  Aedh,  son  of  Eocaidh,  son  of  — A.  D.  238.  A  battle  at  Cail-tochair 

Conall,  king  of  Connaught.    A  battle  thrice,  and  three  battles  at  Dubhadh 

at  Eth  ;  the  battle  of  Kenn-Dari ;  the  (Dowth,  on  the  Boyne,  co.  Meath)— 
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father,  as  if  slie  were  their  maid-serrant.  While  the j  were  thus 
situated,  king  Connac  chanced  to  ride  out  one  day  alone,  for  the 
purpose  of  traversing  the  lands  that  lay  around  his  town ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  his  ride,  he  came  upon  the  beautiful  maid  Ethni, 
whom  he  espied  milking  the  seven  cows  of  her  foster-father. 
And  it  was  thus  that  she  proceeded  to  perform  her  task :  she 
had  brouglit  with  her  two  pails,  into  one  of  which  she  milked 
the  first  half-draught  from  the  cow.s,  and  then,  taking  the  second 
pail,  she  milked,  the  second  half-draught  therein.  She  then 
returned  to  the  hut  of  her  foster-father,  and  having  left  the  milk 
within,  she  brought  thence  two  other  pails,  and  also  a  horn, 
which  sh^  held  in  her  hand;  with, these  she  betook  her  to  a 
stream  that  ran  not  far  from  the  hut.  and  by 'means  of  the  horn 


A.  D.  239.  The  battle  of  Allamagh 
(probably  the  plain  of  the  river  Ela, 
now  Alio,  CO.  Cork),  and  seven  bat- 
tles at  Elbe  (now  Slieve  Ilva,  co. 
Clare).— A.  D.  240.  The  battle  at 
Magh  Tcct,  and  the  fleet  of  Cormac 
sailed  across  Magh  Rein  (i.  e.  the  plain 
of  Rian,  i.  e.  the  sea)  this  year,  so  that 
it  was  on  that  occasion  he  obtained  the 
sovereignty  of  Alba  (Scotland). — A.  D. 
241.  These  are  the  battles  of  Cormac, 
fought  against  Munster  this  year  :  the 
battle  of  Berre  ;  the  battle  of  Loch 
Lein  (Killarney);  the  battle  of  Luira- 
nech  (Limerick);  the  battle  of  Grian  ; 
the  battle  of  Clasach  :  the  battle  of 
Muiresg ;  the  battle  of  Ferta,  in  which 
fell  Eocaidh  Taebh-fada,  son  of  Olild 
Olum  ;  the  battle  of  Sambain,  in  wliich 
fell  Kian,  son  of  Olild  Olum ;  and  the 
battle  of  Ard-cam.  The  massacre  of 
the  girls  at  Claein-ferta,  at  Temhair,  by 
Dunlaing,  son  of  Enna  Niadh,  king  of 
Leinster.  Thirty  royal  girls  was  their 
number,  and  a  hundred  maids  with 
each  of  them.  Twelve  princes  of  the 
Leinstermen  did  Cormac  put  to  death 
together,  in  revenge  for  that  massacre, 
together  with  an  exaction  of  the  Bo- 
rumha,  with  an  increase  after  Tuathal. 
"  In  times  of  Paganism  we  find  in 
reland  females  devoted  to  celibacy. 
There  was  in  Tara  (Temhair)  a  royal 
foundation  of  this  kind,  wherein  none 
were  admitted  but  virgins  of  royal 
blood.  It  was  called  Cluain-Fert,  or 
the  place  of  retirement  until  death,  as 
they  never  retired  from  the  precincts  of 


the  house  from  their  first  reception. 
The  duty  of  these  virgins  was  to  keep 
constantly  alive  the  fires  of  Bel,  or  tho 
Sun,  and  of  Samhain,  or  the  Moon, 
which  customs  they  borrowed  from 
their  Phoenician  ancestors.  Dunlaing, 
son  of  Endeus,  broke  into  this  retreat, 
with  a  number  of  wretches  equally 
abandoned,  and  not  being  able  to  vio- 
late the  virgins,  ba.sely  put  them  to  the 
sword.  Besides  putting  the  principal 
perpetrators  to  death,  Cormac  obliged 
their  successors  to  send  thirty  white 
cows,  with  calves  of  the  same  color, 
every  year  to  Temhair,  and  thirty  brass 
collars  for  these  cows,  and  thirty  chains 
to  keep  them  quiet  whilst  milking." — 
O'i/a/.]— A.  D.  248.  The  twenty- 
second  year  of  Cormac,  a  battle,  at 
Pochard  Murthemni  (now  Faughard, 
near  Dundalk),  by  Cormac,  this  year. 
The  battle  of  Crinna  Fregobail  was 
fought  by  Cormac,  against  the  Ulster- 
men,  where  fell  Aengus  Finn,  son  of 
Fergus  Dubh-dedach,  king  of  Ulster, 
with  the  slaughter  of  the  Ulstermeu 
about  him. — A.  D.  2G5.  Kellach,  son 
of  Cormac,  and  Corraac's  law-giver, 
were  mortally  wounded,  and  the  eye  of 
Cormac  himself  was  destroyed  with  one 
thinist  of  a  lance,  by  Aengus  Caibh- 
uaibthech,  son  of  Fiacha  Suighdhe, 
son  of  Feidhlimidh  the  Law-giver, 
Cormac  afterwards  fought  and  gained 
seven  battles  over  the  Deisi,  in  re- 
venge for  that  deed,  and  he  expelled 
them  from  their  territory,  lo  that  they 
are  now  in  Munster. 
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she  filled  one  of  the  pails  with  the  water  which  ran  near  the 
bank,  and  the  other  with  that  which  ran  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  She  again  returned  to  the  hut  with  her  pails,  and  soon 
came  forth  a  third  time,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  sickle,  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  rushes.  As  she  cut  these,  she  took  care  to 
set  every  sickle-full  of  green  rushes  that  were  long,  on  one  side, 
while  she  set  the  short  rushes  on  the  other.  Now  it  also  hap- 
pened that  Cormac,  smitten  with  love  for  the  maiden,  had  con- 
tinued to  stand  by  her  while  she  was  performing  all  of  those 
offices;  and  he  at  length  demanded  of  her,  for  whom  she  had 
made  that  careful  selection  of  the  milk,  the  water,  and  the  rushes. 
*'The  person  for  whom  I  have  made  it,"  said  she,  "has  a  right 
to  still  greater  kindness  from  me,  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  ren- 
der it."  "  Of  what  name  is  he  ?"  said  Cormac.  "  Buikedh  Brugh," 
replied  she.  "Is  that  Buikedh,  the  biatach  {beeaiaghy^  said 
Cormac,"  that  Leinsterman  who  is  so  famous-throughout  Ireland?" 
"  It  is,"  replied  the  maid.  "  Then  thoa  art  his  foster-child,  Ethni, 
daughter  of  Dunlaing,"  said  the  king.    "lam,"  replied  Ethni. 

It  has  happened  well,"  said  Cormac,  "for  thou  shalt  be  my 
only  wife."  "The  disposal  of  me  does  not  rest  with  myself," 
said  Ethni,  "  but  with  my  foster-father."  Upon  this,  Cormac  ac- 
companied her  to  Buikedh,  upon  Vv'hom  he  promised  to  bestow 
rich  presents,  provided  he  got  Ethni  as  his  wife.  Buikedh, 
thereupon,  consented  to  give  the  maiden  in  marriage  to  the 
king ;  who,  upon  his  part,  granted  the  "  taath"  or  district  of 
Oghran,  with  store  of  cattle,  and  which  lay  near  Temhair,  to 
Buikedh,  to  possess  during  his  lifetime.  And  then  the  marriage 
of  Cormac  was  consummated,  and  she  bore  him  a  distinguished 
son,  who  was  named  Carbri  Lificar. 

This  Cormac  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  wisest  monarchs  that 
ever  possessed  Ireland.    Of  this  fact,  let  his  Tegasg  Kigh-''  {Tag- 


^  Tegasg  Righ.  Copies  of  this  work, 
ascribed  to  king  Cormac,  are  yet  ex- 
tant in  the  Book  of  Leinster  and  in  the 
Book  of  Ballymote  ;  and  translated  ex- 
tracts from  it  are  given  in  the  Dublin 
Penny  Journal,  vol.  i.  pp.  213,  214,  215, 
and  231,  232.— O'i). 

O'FIaherty  says,  that  "  Cormac's  lit- 
erary productions,  still  extant  in  rjanu- 
Bcript,  prove  him  to  have  been  an  able 
legislator  and  antiquarian  :  his  laws, 
enacted  for  the  public  good,  were  never 
abrogated  while  the  Irish  monarchy 
lasted." 

"It  was  this  Cormac,  son  of  Art, 
also,  that  collected  the  Chroniclers 


of  Ireland  to  Temhair,  and  ordered 
them  to  write  the  Chronicles  of  Ireland 
in  one  book,  which  was  named  the 
Psalter  of  Temhair.  In  that  book 
were  entered  the  coeval  exploits  and 
synchronisms  of  the  kings  of  Ireland 
with  the  kings  and  emperors  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  kings  of  the  provinces 
with  the  monarchs  of  Ireland.  In  it 
was  also  written  what  the  monarchs  of 
Ireland  were  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  provincial  kings,  and  the  rents  and 
dues  of  the  provincial  kings  from  their 
subjects,  from  the  noble  to  the  subalt- 
ern. In  it  also  were  described  the 
boundaries  and  meares  of  Ireland,  from 
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gash  Ree\  or  Book  of  Precepts  for  Kings,  wliicli  was  transcribed 
by  his  son,  Carbri  Lificar,  bear  testimony,  as  well  as  the  many 
other  praiseworthy  institutes,  named  from  him,  that  are  still  to 
be  found  in  the  books  of  the  Brehon  Laws. 

Cormac  was  also  one  of  the  kings  that  kept  the  most  princely 
household,  and  that  maintained  the  largest  retinue  of  attendants, 
that  ever  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland.  The  truth  of  this 
fact  may  be  learned  from  the  account  which  the  bard-snge  of 
king  Diarmaid,  son  of  Kerbeol,  namely,  Amirghin,  son  of  Amal- 
gaidh,  son  of  Mael-Ruadna,  has  given  of  the  Hall  of  Mi-Cuarta, 
built  and  regulated  by  king  Cormac  himself,  in  the  book  called 
the  Dinn-Senchas,  written  by  the  said  Amirghin.  However,  it 
was  long  before  the  time  of  Cormac  that  the  Hall  of  Mi-Cuarta 
was  first  founded ;  for  we  have  seen  that  Slanoll,  king  of  Ireland, 
died  within  its  walls,  many  ages  before  the  reign  of  the  present'- 
king.  This  is,  then,  what  must  be  meant,  namely,  that  it  was  in. 
Cormac's  time  that  it  was  first  converted  into  a  banquet  hall. 
It  was  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  thirty  cubits  in  height, 
and,  in  breadth,  it  was  fifty  cubits.^"  In  it  there  was  a  flaming 
lamp,  and  it  was  entered  by  fourteen  doors.  It  contained  one 
hundred  and  fifty  beds,  besides  Cormac's  own.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  warriors  stood  in  the  king's  presence  when  he  sat  down 
to  the  banquet.  There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  cup-bearers 
in  waiting;  and  the  hall  was  provided  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  jewelled  cu]3S  of  silver  and  gold.  Fifty  over  one  thousand 
was  the  number  of  the  entire  household.  It  was  upon  the  mag- 
nificence and  goodness  of  Cormac  that  the  bard  composed  the 
following  verse : 

"  The  monarcli  Art  left  but  one  child, 
Cormac,  the  royal  sage  of  Coranu  : 
Rich  gifts  he  dealt  with  bounteous  hand — 
A  hundred  clans  have  sprung  from  Cormac." 

Ten  was  the  number  of  Cormac's  daughters,  and  his  sons  were 
three,  as  the  bard  tells  us : 


shore  to  shore,  from  the  province  (cuig-  dimensions  here  given  of  the  Hall  of 
edh)  to  the  cantred  (tuath),  from  the  IMi-Cuarta  have  been  verified  by  mod- 
can  trcd  to  the  townland  (baili),  from  ern  researches  made  upon  the  spot ;  as 
the  townland  to  the  traighidh  [trawee)  have  also  the  much  more  minute  and 
of  land.  These  things  are  celebrated  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  several 
in  the  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhri.  They  are  constructions  at  Temhair  given  by  our 
evident  in  the  Leabhar  Dinnsenchasa."  antiquaries,  bards,  and  by  the  writers  of 
— Forir  Masters.  historic  romance. — SeePetrie's  Antiqui 
*  It  is  to  be  here  remarked  that  the  ties  of  Tara  Hill. 
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"  Ten  daughters  the  wise  Cormac  had, 
With  three  most  royal  sons. 
Three  plunderers  that  wasted  Clar 
Were  Dari,  Carbri,  Kellach." 

Dari  was  slain  at  Dubli-ros  (Doo-ru^s),  on  the  Bojne,  in  the 
plain  of  BreAgh  ;  and  it  was  Aengus  Gaeith-buailtech"  (Ayr.eesse 
Ouee-vooiltagh)  that  killed  Kellach,  as  the  bard  relates  in  the 
following  verse : 

"  Famed  Aengus  of  death-dealing  spear 
Slew  Kellach,  son  of  Cormac ; 
In  Dubh-ros,  Dari  and  Tadg  Mac  Kein 
Fell,  near  the  Boyne,on  smooth  Magli-Breagh." 

In  order  that  the  events  of  this  epoch  maj^  be  the  better  un- 
derstood, I  shall  give  down  here  a  short  genealogical  memoir  of 
the  following  persons  and  tribes : 

Settlement  of  the  Fothartaigh^^  and  Laeighsigh  in  Leinster. 

Yow  must,  in  the  first  place,  understand  that  Feidlimidh  Eect- 
mar  (king  of  Ireland)  had  three  sons,  namely :  Eocaidh  Finn, 
Fiacaidh  Siiighdi,  and  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  as  has  been 
heretofore  recounted.  Of  these.  Conn  and  his  posterity  abode 
at  Temhair  and  possessed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland.  Eocaidh 
Finn  went  to  dwell  in  Leinster;  and  it  was  in  his  time  that  Cu- 
Corb,  son  of  Mogh-  Corb,  was  king  of  that  pentarchate.  It  was, 
•also,  by  this  Eocaidh  Finn  that  Laeighsech  (Luecshagh)  Kenn- 
mor,"  son  (or  rather  descendant)  of  Conall  Kearnach,  had  been 
fostered  and  educated. 

About  the  same  time  the  Muimhnigh  {Mitwnih  or  Mueenih) 
or  Munstermen  held  great  sway  in  Leinster,  so  that  they  were 
in  possession  of  the  whole  of  Osraide  {Osree)  and  of  Laeighis'* 
{Lueesh),  as  far  as  Mullach  Masden.    But  when  Cu-Corb  saw 

Gacft';-5tf/'77fec/i,  i.  0.  spear  or  jave-  tain  here  meant  was  Lugaidh  Laeigh- 

lin-striking.    He  is  elsewhere  called  sech  {Looee  Lueeshagh),  the  son  or 

Gaibh-Uaibhthech  (Git/f-oo'i^agA),  i.e.  descendant  of  Laeighsech  Cenn-mor 

of  the  terrible  spear,  which  "is  a  much  (Kenn-mor),  the  grandson  (not  the  son) 

more  elegant  compound.  of  Conall  Kearnach. 

Fotharfaigh.    The  territories  pos-  Laeighis.    The  name  of  this  terri- 

sessed  by  this  tribe  have  been  hereto-  tory  has  been  anglicized,  Leix.  It 

fore  described.    0 'Nolan  and  O'Lor-  originally  comprised  the  present  baro- 

cain,  now  Larkin,  are  its  chief  repre-  nies  of  East  and  West  Afaryborough, 

sentatives.  Stradbally,    and    Cullenagh,  in  the 

^  Laeighsech  Kenn-mor,  i.  e.  Laeigh-  Queen's  county.   The  chieftain  sept  of 

iech  of  the  Large  Head.   The  chief-  the  descendants  of  Lugaidh  Laeighsech 
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the  Miinstermen  gaining  sucli  supremacy  in  his  principality,  he 
demanded  aid,  av  herewith  to  ex[)el  them  out  of  Lein.ster,  from 
Eocaidh  Finn.  The  latter  consented  to  his  request,  and  assem- 
bled his  partisans  from  all  sides,  so  that  he  succeeded  in  muster- 
ing together  a  numerous  army,  over  which  he  set  his  own  foster- 
son,  Laeighs'jch  Kenn-mor,  as  general ;  then,  having  joined  his 
forces  to  those  of  Cu-Corb,  the  Leinster  king,  he  made  head 
against  the  men  of  Munster,  Laeighsecli  Kenn-mor  holding 
the  command  of  their  united  armies,  as  general-in-cliief  Thus 
they  succeeded  in  driving  the  intruders  from  Mullach-Masden 
(Mallaghmast)  to  the  Berba  (Barrow),  where  they  gave  them  a 
great  defeat,  at  Ath-Truisdin  {Awh-irushclecn),  near  Athy,  which 
is  now  called  Ath-ui-Berba  {Awh-eeli-Berva).  Thence  they 
followed  up  the  pursuit  until  they  routed  them  again  at  Coir- 
teni,"  in  ^lagh-Eiada.  From  this  place,  also,  they  continued  to 
pursue  their  enemies  until  they  had  given  them  a  third  great 
defeat  at  Slighe-Dala  {Shlee-dawla\  which  is  now  called  the 
Belach-Mor,  or  Great  Koad  of  Ossory.  Thus  was  the  pentarchate 
of  Leinster  relieved  by  those  chiefs  from  the  bondage  of  the 
Munstermen.  In  reward  thereof,  Eocaidh  Finn  got  a  grant  of 
the  Seven  Fotharta-Laighen  {Fohxiria  Loyeni)^  or  Fotharts  of 
Leinster,  for  himself  and  his  posterity  for  ever.  His  dalta  (foster- 
son)  got  a  like  grant  of  the  Seven  Laeighsecha  (Leix)  for  him- 
self and  his  progeny,  as  a  Avarrior's  fee,  for  his  generalship  in 
expelling  the  Munstermen  from  the  places  just  mentioned.  Be- 
sides this,  the  king  of  Leinster  covenanted,  both  for  himself  and 
for  his  successors  on  the  throne,  that  the  back  of  every  ox, 
and  the  ham  of  every  swine  slaughtered  for  his  and  their  tables, 
should  be  given  as  a  "  curadh-mir"  {curra-meer\  or  champion's 
portion,  to  the  king  of  Laeighis ;  and  that  one  of  the  battle-axe 
men  of  the  king  of  Laeighis  should  be  for  ever  maintained  in 
the  house  of  the  king  of  Leinster,  at  this  king's  own  expense,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  that  fee  on  the  part  of  his  chieftain,  the 
said  king  of  Laeighis.  It  was  also  one  of  the  privileges  of  the 
latter  king,  to  be  one  of  the  privy-council,  or  confidential  advisers 
of  the  king  of  Leinster ;  and  in  public  conventions  he  occupied 
the  fourth  place  next  to  that  king's  person.  It  was  he,  also,  that 
had  the  right  of  distributing  all  the  presents  made  by  the  king 
of  Leinster  to  his  nobles  and  ollamhs ;  and  every  present  made 
to  that  king  himself  had  first  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
lord  of  Laeighis,  for  it  was  through  his  ministry  that  all  such 

took  the  name  of  O'Mordha  {O'Mord),  ^  Coirteni.  Magh  Eiada,  where  this 

now  O'Moore,  from  Mordha  (i.  e.  ma-  place  was  situated,  was  the  name  of  a 

jestic),  the  twenty-eighth  in  descent  plain  in  Laeighis  or  Leix. 
from  Conall  Kearnach. — O'D. 
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gifts  were  to  be  presented.  The  king  of  Leinster  was  also  bound 
to  retain  in  his  pa}^  seven  of  the  followers  of  the  king  of  Laeighis, 
who  were  to  be  in  continual  attendance  on  his  person,  for  the 
urpose  of  putting  on  his  armor,  and  of  accompanying  him  on 
is  expeditions.  Upon  his  part,  the  king  of  Laeighis  had  no 
duty  to  iDay,  Avith  the  exception  of  seven  oxen,  which  he  was 
bound  to  send  to  the  hunting-booth  of  the  king  of  Leinster  ;  but 
he  was,  nevertheless,  bound  to  maintain  seven-score  of  warriors 
at  his  own  expens^',  for  the  service  of  the  king  of  Leinster.  lie 
had  also  the  priviledge  of  leading  the  van  of  the  Leinster  army 
when  entering  a  hostile  territory;  and  in  battle  it  was  his  right 
to  hold  the  "  bearna  bliaeghail "  {hdrna  vayil)^  or  gap  of  danger. 

Li  addition  to  these,  the  king  of  Laeighis  was  further  bound 
to  render  aid  to  the  king  of  the  Fotharta,  and  to  lise  out  with 
him  in  all  his  public  conventions  and  general  mustsrings.  This 
was  because  Eocaidh  Finn,  son  of  Feidlimid  Rectinar,  that  had 
fostered  Leighsech  Kenn-mcr,  from  whom  the  Laeighsigh  {Luee- 
skill)  are  descended.  These  usages  were  constantly  maintained 
amongst  their  posterity  until  the  English  invasion. 

The  Seillement  of  the  Desi  (Daishie)  in  Munster, 

"With  regard  to  Fiacaidh  Suighdi  {Feeaghai  JSuee),  the  other 
brother  of  the  monarch  Conn,  it  was  near  Temhair  that  he  had 
acquired  a  territory,  namely,  the  Desi  Temrach^^  {Daishie  2\iv- 
ragh),  but  he  never  succeeded  in  making  himself  monarch.  He 
had,  however,  three  sons,  Avho  were  named  Rosa,  Aengus  Gaei- 
buailtech  and  Eogan.  Of  these,  Aengus  Gaei-buailtech  surpass- 
ed all  the  warriors  of  his  day  in  prowess  and  daring. 

At  this  time,  a  certain  distinguished  warrior  fell  under  the 
enmity  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  and  there  was  found  no  person  who 
would  dare  to  be  his  security  against  the  vengeance  of  the  mon- 
arch, but  Aengus  Gaei-buailtech.  The  king  then  gave  him  Aen- 
gus, as  guarantee  for  his  safety ;  and  Aengus  took  the  nobleman 
under  his  especial  protection.  But  it  happened,  soon  after,  that 
Kellach,  son  of  Cormac,  made  that  nobleman  captive,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  safeguard  of  Aengus,  and  put  out  his  eyes,  without 
even  asking  leave  of  the  king,  his  father.  When  Aengus  heard 
thereof,  he  marched  straight  to  Temhair,  attended  by  a  nume- 
rous host,  and  there,  by  a  cast  of  his  dreaded  spear,  he  slew 
Kellach,  son  of  Cormac,  as  he  stood  behind  his  flither  in  the 
palace,  and  at  the  same  time  wounded  Cormac  himself  in  the 
eye,  so  that  he  was  thenceforward  trusting  to  one  eye.  Cormac, 

Desi  Temrach,  i.  e.  the  Desi  of   Deece,  in  the  county  of  Moath. 
Tara  or  Temhair,  now  the  barony  of 
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npon  tLis,  immediately  mustered  a  large  army,  and  drove  Aen- 
gus  nnd  bis  kinsmen  into  banishment. 

Many,  indeed,  were  the  battles  whicH  this  race  of  Fiacaidh. 
Snighdi  gave  to  Cormac,  though  he  succeeded  in  driving  them 
iijto  Leinster,  where  they  remained  for  one  year.  Thence  tliey 
proceeded  into  Osraide,  and  finally  they  came  to  Olild  Olum, 
ivho?e  wife,  Sadb,  daughter  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles, 
v.is  a  kinswoman  of  their  own.  Olild  gave  them  ihe  territory 
Tvhicb  they  thenceforward  ciillcd  the  Desi  Mumhan"  {Daishi 
Afooit),  or  Desi  of  AEunster ;  for  the  Desi  Temrach  {Daishi  lav- 
ragh)  had  been  their  native  country,  previous  to  their  expulsion 
thence  by  Cormac.  Those  three  sons  of  Fiacaidh  Suighdi  then 
divided  their  new  territory  between  them  in  three  parts. 

Though  some  have  called  this  tribe  the  posterity  of  Olild 
Eror/U;  and  Ernaide,  or  Ernaans,^*  still  they  are  not  of  the  ^-ace 
that  is  so  called,  for  it  is  the  descendants  of  Conari,  son  of  Mogh 
Lsmhn.  that  have  been  named  Ernaide.  It  was,  indeed,  Core 
Dubinn,  son  of  Carbri  ^fusg,  that  was  the  author  of  bringing  the 
race  descended  from  Fiacaidh  Suighdi  into  Munster ;  but  it  wa3 
ihe  posterity  of  the  latter,  not  the  former,  that  were  called  Desi. 
And  Aengus,  son  of  Eocaidh  Finn,  son  of  Feidlimidli  Eectmar, 
was  their  cliieftnin  on  their  expedition  to  Munster,  and  in  part- 
nership with  him  were  the  three  sons  of  Fiacaidh  Suighdi, 
namely  :  Rosn,  Eogan  and  Aengus  Gaei-buailtech. 

It  happened  that  about  this  time  Carbri  ]\Iusg"'  had  acquired 
great  power  in  Munster,  and  that  during  his  time  misfortunes 
and  faikircs  of  crops  came  upon  that  principality.  Kor,  indeed, 
was  that  to  be  wondered  at,  for  it  was  through  incest  that  Core 
had  been  borne  to  him  by  Dubinn,  who  was  his-own  sister;  for 
they  were  both  the  children  of  Conari,  son  of  Mogh  Lamha,  and 
of  Saradh,  daughter  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles.  When, 
then,  the  nobles  of  Munster  had  taken  notice  that  misfortunes 

"  Desi  Mumhan.    This  territory,  in  mistake  above  noticed  bv  Keating;, 

the  latter  limes  of  Irish  independence,  The  likelihood  is,  that  the  Desi  got  the 

comprised  the  present  county  of  "Water-  territory  now  called'  Waterford  from 

ford,  where  its  name  is  still  preserved  the  Iberians,  for  the  purpose  of  finally 

in  those  of  the  baronies  of  Dccics  with-  ^  subjug-atiug  its  more  early  inhabitants, 

hi  and  Decics  without  Drum.  ^  Ctr.bri  Musg.  It  does  not  appear, 

^  Ernaans.  This  name,  as  before  from  the  text,  what  immediate  con- 
stated, belonged  originally  to  a  Belgian  ncction  the  story  of  Carbri  Musg  has 
or  Danann  tribe.  It  had  been  usurped,  with  the  Desi.  "We  must  not  under- 
as  we  have  seen,  by  the  descendants  of  stand,  that  he  was  then  king  of  Mun- 
the  Gaelic  chieftain  Olild  Erann.  of  the  ster  ;  but  that  he  was,  as  here  rcpre- 
linc  of  Fiacaidh  Fer-mara.  Possibly  scntcd,  a  powerful  chieftain,  the  numo- 
a  branch  of  the  original  Ernaans  still  rous  and  extensive  territories  called 
occu[!icd  the  glens  and  fastnesses  of  the  Musgraide,  or  Muskery,  from  his  de- 
Comarachs,  and  may  have  led  to  the  sccndants,  bear  convincing  testimony. 
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had  fallen  upon  their  country  during  the  rule  of  Carbri,  they 
demanded  of  that  chieftain,  wliat  it  was  that  had  taken  its  pro- 
duce and  good  luck  from  their  land.  And  Cormac  answered 
them,  and  said,  that  it  was  an  incest  that  he  bad  himself  com- 
mitted with  his  own  sister,  namely,  with  Dubinn,  and  that  she 
had  borne  him  two  sons,  namely,  Core  and  Cormac.  When  the 
chiefs  of  Munster  heard  this,  they  demanded  to  get  the  sons,  in 
order  that  they  might  destroy  them,  by  consuming  them  with  fire, 
and  then  cast  their  ashes  into  the  running  stream.  "Lot  tliat 
be  done  by  you,"  said  Dinach  the  Druid,  ''as  far  as  Cormac  is 
concerned ;  but  let  not  Corc"*^  be  killed  by  your  hand^^.  Let  him 
be  given  to  me,  and  I  shall  take  him  with  me  out  of  Eri."  Ilis 
request  was  granted  him;  and  he  took  the  child  with  him  to 
Inis-Baei,^^  where  he  found  a  vestal  named  Baei,  under  whose 
protection  he  placed  him.  With  her  he  left  him  for  a  year, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  took  him  to  Saradh,  daughter  of  Conn  of 
the  Hundred  Battles,  who  was  his  grandmother,  by  both  his 
parents. 

But  to  return  to  the  Desi.  They  demanded  of  their  sooth- 
sayers, if  it  were  their  destiny  to  find  a  place  of  shelter  or  of 
fixed  residence  in  Munster ;  and  the  soothsayers  answered  them, 
and  advised  them  to  remain  in  that  land.  And  they,  moreover, 
said  that  the  wife  of  Enna  Kenn-selach,  Conaing  by  name,  was 
then  pregnant,  and  that  the  child  to  be  born  of^her  should 
be  a  daughter.  That  daughter  they  advised  the  Desi  to  demand 
in.  fosterage,  telling  them  to  give  her  full  value  in  presents,  in 
order  to  get  her  from  her  parents.  The  daughter  was  after- 
wards born,  und  she  was  fostered  by  the  Desi,  and  Ethni  Ua- 
thach^  {Ethnie  .Oohagh)  was  her  name.  She  was  fed  upon  the 
flesh  of  infants  by  the  Desi,  in  order  that  she  might  the  sooner 
become  marriageable,  because  a  distinguished  druid  had  foretold, 
that  her  fosterers  should  receive  lands  from  the  man  whose  wife 
she  should  become.  And  upon  arriving  at  maturity,  she  was 
wedded  to  Aengus,  son  of  Nadfraech,  king  of  Munster,  who,  as 
a  reward  for  getting  her  to  wife,  bestowed  upon  the  Desi,  Magh- 
Femhen,  that  is,  the  district  called  the  "  trian"  (ireean),  or  third 

*  Core.    This  Core  became  a  dis-  and  ever  memorable  siege,  in  1602,  un- 

tinguished  chieftain  in  the  course  of  der  its  brave  commandant,  Richard, 

time,  and  was  the  founder  of  several  son  of  Ross,  son  of  Connla  Mageoghe- 

septa  of  the  Eremonian  Ernaans.  Corca  gan. 

Dubni,  now  Coraguiny,  in  Kerry,  has         Ethni  Uathach.    The  anachronism 

seemingly  received  its  name  from  him.  of  this  horrible  legend  is  enough  to 

*'  Inis  Baei,  i.  e.  the  Island  of  Baei.  prove  it  a  fiction.    Aengus  ISIac  Xad- 

It  is  now  called  Bear  Island,  being  in  fraeich,  the  king  of  Munster,  whose 

Bantry  Bay.    On  it  was  situated,  in  wife  this  Ethni  is  said  to  have  been, 

aftertimes,  O'SuUivan's  castle  of  Dun-  did  not  reign  over  Munster  for  at  least 

Baei  (Dunboy),  famed  for  its  glorious  two  hundred  years  after  the  settlement 
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of  Cluain-mela  (Cloain-mella),  and  the  Trian-medonacli  {Treean- 
vednagh\  or  middle  third,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Osraidigli 
(O.ssorians)  from  these  territories.  Afterwards,  both  Aengus 
and  Ethni  were  slain  bj  the  Leinstermen,  in  the  battle  of  Kell- 
osna,  four  miles  east  of  Leith-glenn  (now  Leighlin  Bridge).  For 
the  race  sprang  from  Fiacaidh  Suighdi,  called  also  the  Desi, 
possessed  at  first  but  the  territory  which  is  known  as  the  Desi 
Deskert  {Deshlcert),  or  Southern  Desi,  and  which  extends  from  the 
River  Siuir  southwards  to  the  sea,  and  from  Lis-mor  to  Kenn- 
Criadain  (Credan  Head).  But  when  Ethni  Uathach  was.  mar- 
ried to  Aengus,  son  of  Nadfraech,  king  of  Munster,  then  it  was 
that  this  prince  bestowed  upon  them  the  Desi  Tuaiskert  {Todish- 
hert\  or  Northern  Desi,  which  extends  from  the  above-mentioned 
River  Siuir  to  Corca-Ethrach  {Core-dhdragh)^  which  is  called 
Machari  Caisil  {Magliera  Cashil),  or  the  plain  of  Cashel.  O'Fae- 
lain,  who  came  of  that  stock,  was  the  king  of  the  northern  Desi, 
and  where  he  had  his  dan-phort  (or  stronghold)  was  on  the  bank 
of  the  Siuir,  at  li\\^-J^Q\\mv^Q,iii'^^  {InnisJidewnaghUi)'^  and  that  is 
the  place  that  is  now  called  Dun-ui-Faelain  {Doon-ee-Aylau'in\ 
i.  e.  the  dun  of  O'Faelain.  The  posterity  of  another  of  the  broth- 
ers possessed  the  southern  Desi,  and  it  was  their  chieftain  that 
was  styled  O'Bric ;  and  there  he  had  his  dun-phort  in  the  south, 
by  the  sea-shore,  at  the  place  which  is  now  called  Oilcan  Ui 
Bhric  {Illawn-ee-vrick)^  i.  e.  O'Bric's  Island.'**  The  Desi  continued 
thus  divided  into  two  septs' until  that  of  O'Bric  became  extinct, 
and  then  the  chieftainship  of  the  two  territories  fell  to  O'Faelain, 
whose  posterity  continued  to  rule  them  for  a  long  period  after- 
wards, until  the  Sil  Ebir  {Sheel  Awir),  or  Eberians,  deprived 
them  of  the  northern  Desi;  so  that,  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
Anglo-Normans,  they  held  possession  but  of  the  southern  Desi. 

Understand,  that  it  was  Aengus  Osraidech^  {Aineesse  OsreeagK)^ 
with  his  tribe,  that  had  previously  held  the  lordship  of  Magh. 
Femhen,^  called  the  Northern  Desi,  and  that  it  was  the  tribe  of 
Fiacaidh  Suighdi  that  had  expelled  him  and  his  followers  from 

of  the  Desi  in  that  Fifth.    He  -was  the  0' Brio's  Island  lies  near  Bonma- 

ejghth  in  descent  from  Olild  Olum,  hon,  in  the  county  of  Waterford. 

and  the  sixth  from  Fiacaidh  Maeil-  "  Aengus  Osraidech,  that  is,  Aengtis 

lethan,  in  whose  reign  the  race  of  Fia-  the  Ossorian.     He  is  the  ancestor 

caidh  Suighdi  fixed  in  Waterford.  The  of  the  Fitz-Patricks,  and  other  cor- 

Btory  is  evidently  a  calumny,  invented  relatives. 

to  detract  from  the  glory  of  the  des-  3Iagh  Femhen,  the  barony  of  Iffa, 

cendants  of  the  first  Christian  king  of  east  co.  Tipperary.    Cluain-mela,  i.  e. 

Cashel.  the  Field  or  Park  of  Honey,  now  Cloo- 

Inis  Lemnada,  i.  e.  the  Isle  of  mel,  lay  therein.    Middlethird  is  also 

New-milk.   Its  exact  situation  is  un-  a  barony  in  the  same  county, 
known  to  the  editor,  as  well  as  that  of 
Dun-Ui-Faelain. 
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that  territory ;  and  it  is  from  the  defeats  whicli  were  given  to 
him  at  those  places,  that  Cnoc-urlaide'*'  {Cnoc-urluee\  i.  e.  the 
Hill  of  Slaughter,  and  Mullach  Aindeonach^^  {MvMagh-ingbnorjh), 
i.  e.  the  Height  of  Compulsion,  in  Magh  Femhen,  have  received 
the  names,  which  they  bear  to  the  present  day.  Cnoc-urlaide, 
indeed,  from  the  Urlaide^  or  slaughter  of  the  champions  in  the 
battle;  and  Mullach-Aindeonach,  from  the  compulsory  (Aiudeo- 
nach)  driving  forth  of  the  Ossorians. 

Cormac's  vmr  with  FiACAiDH  Maeil-lethan",'*''  Icing  of  Munster — 
The  sons  of  that  Prince — His  death. 

It  came  to  pass  about  this  epoch,  that  Cormac,  son  of  Art, 
experienced  a  scarcity  of  meat  and  provisions,  for  he  had 
expended  all  his  rents,  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  the  folk 
of  his  household.  lie  thereupon  consulted  the  Ard-fedmann- 
ach  (Ard-feimanagh),  or  high-steward  of  his  domestic  affairs,  as 
to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  supply  his  followers 
with  sustenance,  until  the  time  had  come  round  for  again  de- 
manding his  rents  from  the  fifths  or  provinces.  The  advice 
which  his  high-steward  gave  him  was,  to  muster  a  numerous 
army,  and  to  march  therewith  straight  into  Munster,  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  payment  of  the  rents  thence  due  to  the 
king  of  Ireland.  "For,"  said  he,  "  these  people  pay  rent  to  you 
but  for  one  Fifth,  while  there  are  two  Filths  in  Munster,  out  of 
each  of  which  a  rent  is  justly  due  to  the  Ard-righ  of  Eri."  Upon 
the  advice  Cormac  determined  to  take  immediate  action ;  and 
forthwith  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan  {Feeagha 
Mueelldlidn),  who  was  then  king  of  Munster,  demanding  from 
him  the  rent  of  the  two  Fifths.  Fiacaidh  sent  him  answer,  that 
he  Avould  pay  no  more  rent  to  him  than  had  been  paid  to  the 
kings,  his  predecessors.  And,  when  this  reply  was  brought  to 
Cormac,  he  assembled  a  large  army,  and  marched  forward 
without  halting  until  he  reached  Drom-diamhari^  (deeverrie)  which 

Cnoc-Urlaide.    Unknown  to  the  called  Forbais  Droma-damb(rari,  i  e. 

editor.  the  Encampment  on  Drom-damh,?ari, 

Mvllach  Angeonach,  now  called  has  been  founded  upon  this  expedition. 

Mul]ar,'hiDgone,   a  townland   in  the  *'  It  looks  very  strange  that  neither  the 

farish  of  Ncwchapd,  near  Clonmel.  Four  Masters  nor  Tighernach  make 

t  was  otherwise  cajled  Indeon  na-n-  any  special  mention  of  Cormac's  expe- 

Desi.    [Indeon-nn-Vaishi).  dition  into  Munster.    The  truth  is,  the 

^  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan,  the  posthu-  annalists  of  Leth  Chuinn  pass  over  the 

mous  son  of  Eogan  Mor,  son  of  Olild  affairs  of  Munster  very  slightly, .  and 

Olum,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Afocrumhi,  seem  unwilling  to  acknowledge  any  iri- 

Bucceeded  his  uncle  Cormac  Cas  as  king  umph  of  the  king  of  that  province  over 

of  Munster.  the  race  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Bat« 

"  Drom-diamhari  is  also  called  Drom-  ties  ;  and  this  feeling  was  mutual  on  the 

damhgari.    An  ancient  historic  tale,  part  of  the  race  of  Olild  Olum." — O'D. 
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is  now  called  Cnoc-Loingi  (Knocklong,  county  Limerick,)  and 
there  he  pitclied  a  stationary  camp ;  and  thither  also  marched 
Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan,^^  king  of  Munster,  to  meet  him  front  to 
front.  Now,  Cormac  was  accompanied  on  that  occasion  by  cer- 
tain Alban  (Scotch)  druids,  whom  h^  set  to  practice  draidio 
magic  against  the  king  of  ]\Iunstcr,  so  that  both  men  and  beasts 
were  in  danger  from  a  scarcity  of  water.  This  compelled  the 
king  of  Munster  to  send  for  ^[ogli  Euith,^^  the  druid,  then  dwell- 
ing in  Kiarraide  Luachra  (Kerry).  And,  when  this  druid  had 
ai'rived,  the  king  was  compelled  to  bestow  upon  him  two  can- 
treds  of  land,  namel}^,  the  territories  called  at  present  Condones 
and  Eoche's  countries ;  then  Mogh  Ruith,  upon  receiving  this 
grant,  unlocked  the  barrier  that  had  been  placed  before  the 
waters,  and  that  had  withheld  them  from  the  host  of  Munster. 
This  he  effected  by  hurling  into  the  air  a  magic  javelin,  whicli 
he  possessed ;  and,  in  the  place  where  his  shaft  fell,  there  imme- 
diately burst  forth  a  spring^  of  pure  water,  wherewith  the  men 
of  Munster  were  relieved  from  the  violent  thirst  that  had  till 
then  oppressed  them.  Foilhwith,  the  king  of  Munster  flung 
himself  and  his  refreshed  warriors  upon  Cormac  and  his  host, 
and  drove  the  invaders  out  of  his  territories,  without  their  having 
even  withstood  him  in  a  battle  or  having  taken  off  their  spoils.  He 
followed  up  his  pursuit  of  them  into  Osraide,  where  he  compelled 
Cormac  to  give  him  securities  and  ])ledgcs,  as  guaranties  that  he 
would  send  hostages  to  him  from  Temhair  to  llath  Naei,  which 
is  called  Cnoc  Rathfann*^  {Knock raff an\  in  order  to  make  atone- 
ment for  every  injury  that  he  had  inflicted  upon  Munster  in  that 
invasion.  It  is  in  record  of  that  contract,  that  some  bard  has 
composed  the  following  verse : 

"  The  ^00(1  kini^  Fiacaidh  ^racil-lcthan 
Owned  full  ono-hall"  of  this  wide  laud, 


"  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lcthan  succeeded  his 
uncle,  Cormac  Cas,  as  kinf^  of  Munster, 
lie  seems  to  have  been  fully  a  match 
for  his  rival,  Cormac  Mac  Airt.  The 
invasion  here  spoken  of  was  ap])arently 
undertaken  for  the  })uri-)ose  of  destroy- 
in,'^  th.e  compact,  made  betwwn  Ko<»'an 
Mor  and  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Bat- 
tles. 

}iOgh  Ruith.  This  druid  was  do- 
Bcordrd  from  Fert^us  Mac  lloii^h,  and 
of  the  rnme  race  with  the  O'Connors, 
Kerry.  The  territory  f^iven  to  him  by 
Fiacaidh,  for  his  services  on  this  occa- 
Bion,  was  Fermaij^he  Feni  {Fcrmoi/e 
Faini),  now  the  baronies  of  Fermoy 
and  Condons,  county  Cork.    II is  do- 


scendants  took  the  names  of  O'Dubha- 
gain,  O'Diigain  or  Duggan,  and  O'Cos- 
graidc,  now  Coskery,  Coskran  and 
Cosgravc. 

"  A  spring  well,  which  he  is  said 
to  have  caiiscil  to  issue  from  the  earth, 
is  still  pointed  out  near  Knocklong, 
county  Limerick. 

"  Cnoc  Rdthfann.  The  ruins  of 
Fiacaidh's  rath  still  exist  on  the  town- 
land  of  Knoekraffan,  a  few  miles  to  tho 
east  of  Cahir,  county  of  Tippcrary.  It 
was  situated  on  the  river  Suir,  and  be- 
came, some  time  previous  to  the  Kng- 
lish  invasion,  the  chief  seat  of  that 
branch  of  his  descendants  that  took 
the  name  of  O'Suillibain  (O'Sullivan). 
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And  strong  Temhair  sent  hostages 

To  Kathfann's  fort  the  bright  Rath  Naei.'* 

This  Fiacaidh  had  two  sons,  namely,  Olild  Flann  Mor  and 
Olild  Flann  Beg.^  Of  these,  Olild  Flann  Mor  died  without 
issue,  and  thence  all  of  the  posterity  of  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan 
that  survive,  are  descended  from  Olild  Flann  Beg.  It  was  upon 
this  circumstance  that  the  bard  composed  this  verse,  down  here; 

*'  Sons  of  great  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan 
Were  Olild  Flann  Mor,  childless  chief, 
And  Olild  Flann  Beg,  happy  sire, 
Whose  race  now  widely  rules  in  Mumha." 

Olild  Flann  Mor  being  thus  without  offspring,  adopted,^  as 
Lis  son,  his  brother,  Olild  Flann  Beg,  to  whom  he  left  his  per- 
sonal wealth  and  inheritance,  on  the  condition  that  both  himself 
and  his  posterity  should  place  the  name  of  Olild  Flann  Mor  on 
the  genealogical  tree,  between  that  of  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan  and 
Lis  own.  And  it  is  so  that  it  is  found  given  down  in  the  Psalter 
of  Cashel.  and  in  other  ancient  books ;  but  we  must  not  under- 
Btand  thereby,  that  Olild  Flann  Mor  was  the  flither  of  Olild  Flann 
Beg ;  for  the  reason  wliy  the  name  of  Olild  Flaim  Mor  was  thus 
placed  after  that  of  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan  on  the  genealogicaJ 
tree,  was  in  order  to  fulhl  that  agreement,  made  between  the  two 
brothers,  as  we  have  just  related. 

It  was  Connla,^'  son  of  Tadg,  son  of  Kian,  son  of  Olild  Olum, 
that  treacherously  murdered  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan  at  Ath-isel 
{Awheeshel),  now  Athassel,  on  the  river  Siuir.  He  was  im])elled 
to  perpetuate  that  foul  treason  by  the  following  motive.  Whilst 
still  a  youth,  and  residing  in  the  house  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  hing 
of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  polite  manners  and  acquir- 
ing skill  in  warlike  exercises,  he  was  attacked  by  some  leprous 
disease,  whereupon  Cormac  one  day  told  him  that  it  was  his  des- 
tiny to  be  cured  thereof  only  by  bathing  himself  in  the  blood  of 
a  king,  adding  that  he  should  be  healed  of  his  disease,  as  soon  as 
he  had  accomplished  that  deed.    Soon  after  he  had  received  this 

0/z7c?f7a?i?2^eg  eventually  succeed-  na  d-Tri  Finn  Emna,"i.e.  Son  of  the 
ed  his  cousin,  Mogh  Corb,  son  of  Cor-  Three  Finns  of  Emhain,  applied  to  the 
mac  Cas,  as  king  of  the  Southern  Half  Irish  monarch,  Lugaidh  Riabh-n-derg. 
of  Ireland.  It  does  not  appear  that  his  Connla.  There  is  much  that  is  ex- 
elder  brother  was  ever  more  than  king  aggeratcd  and  improbable  in  the  narra- 
of  Desmond.  tiou  of  Fiacaidh  s  death.    His  cousin 

Adopted.    From  this  it  is  evident  Connla,  over  whose  native  territory  "of 

that  the  custom  of  adoption  was  prac-  Eli  that  king  claimed  sovereignty,  had 

ticed  amongst  the  Irish  Tribes,  and  possibly  other  reasons  for  his  treason 

what  is  recorded  here  may  serve  to  ex-  than  that  here  related,  apparently  from 

plain  that  strange  expression,    Mac  some  historic  romance. 
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advice,  Connla  went  to  visit  his  cousin,  Piacaidli  Maeil-lcthan, 
then  king  of  Munster.  And  where  this  king  was  then  abiding 
was  at  the  rath  of  Eathfann,  which  is  this  day  called  Cnoo- 
Hafann,  with  his  foster-mother,  whose  name  was  Eathfann. 
And  when  Connhi  presented  himself  at  that  pLnce,  he  received 
a  kindly  welcome  from  his  royal  kinsman.  Then,  on  a  cer^ 
tain  day  soon  after  his  arrival,  Fiacaidh  went  forth  along  the 
banks  of  the  Siuir,  attended  by  a  number  of  his  household,  and 
haviiig  Connla  by  his  side,  carrying  his  spear.  When  they  had 
thus  arrived  at  Ath-Isel,  the  king  went  into  the  water  to  swim. 
Then  did  Connla  remember  the  advice  of  Cormac,  and  thereupon 
be  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  whence,  flinging  his  own 
spear  at  Fiacaidh  as  he  was  swimming,  he  thrust  him  through  in 
the  water,  and  thus  slew  him.  Nevertheless,  the  king  lived  to 
reach  the  bank  and  save  the  life  of  Connla,  commanding  his 
household,  not  to  kill  his  treacherous  relative  and  guest.  Thus 
did  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan  end  his  lile. 

Fixx  Mac  Cumhail  and  tlie  Fiann"  xa  h-Erenx. 

We  have  already  related,  on  the  authority  of  the  Shannachies, 
that  king  Cormac  had  ten  daughters,  but  of  these  we  sliall  here 
speak  of  no  more  than  two,  namely,,  of  Grainni,*  who  was  at  first 
the  wife  of  Finn,  son  of  Cumhal  (O/w/  or  CooaT)^  but  who  after* 
wards  eloped  with  Diannaid  O'Duibni  {Decrmid  O'Duivnie  or 
Dicyntc):  and  of  Ailbi  {AJvi'S),  daughter  of  Coimac,  who  also 
became  the  wife  of  Finn  after  the  elopement  of  her  sister. 

Now,  I  hold  ii:  to  be  untrue  for  any  person  to  assert  that  Finn 
and  the  Fiaun  (Feeann)  never  had  existence.  For,  in  testimony 
of  tb.eir  having  really  existed,  we  have  still  remaining  those 
three  proofs,  whereby,  with  tlie  single  exception  of  what  is  re- 
corded in  Holy  Writ,  the  truth  of  all  historic  facts  are  tried. 
These  are,  firstly,  common  oral  tradition,  handed  down  from 
Cither  to  son  ;  secondly,  ancient  ^^Titten  documentp,  and  thirdly, 
ancient  landmarks  and  monumental  remains.  We  have  ever 
heard,  and  are  constantly  hearing  it  re]3eatec  mouth  to 

"  Fianu.    Tliis  word  is  used  in  a  maid  and  Grainni — this  lady  was  not 

collective  sense,  and  must,  throughout  actually  married  to  Finn.    She  cV^ped 

this  work,  be  underetood  as  the  order  with  Diarraaid  from  her  marriage  feast. 

cf  nten  called  the    Fiax.v''  (Feeann).  Diarmaid  O'Duibni.  styled  in  ancient 

tts  plural,  '*  Fianna,"  means  bonds  or  romances,  '*  the  dark  haired  Diarmaid 

bcdici  of  the  Fiann,     An  individual  of  bright  fixce  and  white  teeth,"  wai 

member  of  the  order  was  styled   Fein-  the  Paris  of  the  Fiann,  without  iha 

nidhe''  {Fainyee).  effeminacy  of  the  Trojan  prince.  By 

"  Grainni,    According  to  the  Fen-  his  race,  he  was  of  the  Emaide  of  Mun- 

nian  ron\ance — "  Toraidhech  Dhiarma-  ster.    He  is  represented  as  the  mort 

das  Grainni*'  [TorecdgJu  Yeermoda'i  agile  warrior  of  the  FiAnn. 
Chaunyeh),  Le.  the  Chase  after  Diar- 
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mouth,  that  Finn  and  Fiann  once  had  existence  ;  and  agaii?.;  oiif 
ancient  books  record  their  adventures  verj  fullv ;  and  we  still 
have  living  witnesses  of  their  existence  in  the  ancient  names  at- 
tached to  the  localities,  and  the  monumental  remains,  that  have 
been  called  after  them — such  as  Suidhe  Finn  (Saee-Fin'n),  i.  e. 
Fmn's  Seat  or  resting  place,  upon  Sliabh-na-m-Ban-bh-Fionne* 
(SUeve-nci'man-vynn)^  which  was  so  called  from  this  hero,  Finn 
O  Baeisgni  and  Glenn  Garaidh  {Glen-garra\  i.e.  Garaidh's  val- 
ley, which  is  called  after  Giiraidh  Glun-dabh  {ghon-duv),  son  of 
Morna,  and  which  lies  in  Ui  Fathaidh^-  {ee  Fahie\  and  Leba 
Diarmoda  is  Grainni  {Lahha-yeermodas-Granini\  i.  e.  Diarmaid 
and  Grainni's  Bed,  inlJi  Fiaorach  Aidhni*^^  [Ee  FeegJirwjh  Fjijnie)^ 
which  is  now  called  Duithche  Ui  Sechnasaigh  {Dohee-Shaugli' 
nasy)^  or  O'Shaughnasy's  country ;  and  so  likewise  of  numbers 
of  other  localities  throughout  Ireland. 

But  if  any  person  should  say,  that  a  great  deal  of  wliat  has 
been  told  of  the  Fiann  is  incredible,  in  that  I  hold  him  to  be  per- 
fectly correct.  But,  there  was  no  country  in  the  world  in  which 
men  did  not  write  untrue  stories,  in  the  days  of  Paganism.  I 
could  even  point  many  stories  of  that  kind,  such  as  tlie  Knight 
of  the  Sun  and  similar  ones,  that  were  composed  even  in  the 
times  of  the  Faith.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  country  in  which 
some  true  and  credible  histories  were  not  written  at  the  same 
time.  In  like  manner,  although  many  fabulous  and  romaiitio 
tales,  such  as  the  Ckth  Finn-Tragha  (Cdh-F inn-Troy e),  or  Battle 
of  Yentry ;  the  Bruighen  Gaerthann  {Brueen  ICcdrhan),  or  I'or- 
tress  of  Caerthann  ;  the  Imthecta  an  Ghilla  Decair  {Imhaghi  an- 
yilla  daclcer),  or  the  Adventures  of  the  Dissatisned  Clo'.vn,  and 
such  like,  have  been  written  upon  Finn  and  the  Fiann  for  pas- 

Sliabh-na-m-Ban-hh-FionnyhG.  the  Ui  Fathaidh.  There  were  two 
mountain  of  the  fair  women,  now  Slieve-  tribes  in  Connaught,  of  this  name  ;  one 
namau,  county  Tipperary.  The  term  situated  east  of  Lough  Corrib,  in  the 
"fionn,"  i.  e.  fair,  now  applied  to  this  county  of  Galv/ay ;  the  other  was  lo- 
mountain,  is  thought  to  be  a  corrup-  cated  |n  Ui  Mani,  in  the  same  cor.nty. 
tiou  of  Femhenn  [Tewenn),  the  old  The  name  is  anglicized  O'Fahy.  There 
name  of  the  territory  where  it  is  situ*  was  also  a  tribe  of  this  name  in  the 
ated.  Finn's  seat  upon  this  mountain,  barony  of  Iflfa  and  OfFa,  county  Tip- 
as  well  as  upon  the  several  mountain  perary. 

ranges  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where  Ui  Fiacrach  Aidni.  The  tribe- 
places  so  called  are  found,  probably  re-  name  of  the  O'Heynes,  0*Shaughne9- 
ceived  its  name  from  the  fact  of  that  sies,'Mac  Kilkellies,  and  their  correla- 
chief  having  been  wont  to  make  it  his  tives.  Their  territory  lay  on  the  bor- 
Btation,  whilst  his  warriors  were  making  ders  of  the  counties  of  Galway  and 
their  h-iitue  on  the  lowlands  beneath.  Clare.  Those  altar-tombs,  composed 
O'Baeisgni,  i.  e.  descendant  of  of  immense  stones,  so  frequent  in  Iro- 
Baeisgni  {Bueeshkni),  son  of  the  Irish  land,  are  sometimes  popularly  but  im- 
monarch.Nuadath  Nect,from  whom  the  properly  called  the  Beds  of  Diarmaid 
clan  of  Baeisgni,  of  which  Finn  was  the  and  GraimiL 
hereditary  chieftain,  received  its  name. 
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timers  sake,  it  is  nevertlieless  certain  that  some  true  and  credible 
histories  have  been  written  of  them  likewise." 

It  is,  also,  proved  that  their  persons  were  of  no  extraordinary 
size,  compared  with  the  men  that  lived  in  their  own  times,  and, 
moreover,  that  they  were  nothing  more  than  members  of  a  body 
of  buanadha  {boonagha),  or  soldiers,  maintained  by  the  Irish 
kings,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  their  territories,  and  of  up- 
holding their  authoiity  therein.  It  is  so  that  captains  and  sol- 
diers are  at  present  maintained,  by  all  modern  kings,  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  their  rule  and  guarding  their  countries. 

The  members  of  the  Fiann  lived  after  the  following  manner. 
Thc}^  were  quartered  upon  the  people  of  Ireland  from  Samhain 
(All  Hallows)  to  Beltani  (May),  and  their  duty  was  to  uphold 
justice  and  to  put  down  injfistice  on  the  part  of  the  kings  and 
lords  of  Ireland,  and  also  to  guard  the  harbors  of  the  country 
from  the  oppression  of  foreign  invaders.  Then,  from  Beltani  to 
Samliain,  they  lived  by  hunting  and  the  chase,  and  by  perform- 
ing the  duties  demanded  of  them  by  the  kings  of  Ireland,  such 
as  preventing  robberies,  exacting  fines  and  tributes,  and  putting 
down  public  enemies,  and  every  other  kind  of  evil  that  might 
afflict  the  country.  For  performing  these  duties  they  received  a 
certain  fixed  pay,  just  as  a  fixed  stipend  is  at  present  given  by 
all  the  kings  in  Europe,  to  the  captains  and  officers  that  are  em- 
ployed in  executing  their  commands. 

However,  from  Beltani  till  Samhain,  the  Fiann  had  to  content 
itself  with  game,  the  product  of  its  own  hunting,  as  its  mainte- 
nance and  pny  from  the  kings  of  Ireland.  That  is,  its  wai-riors 
had  the  flesh  of  the  wild  animals  for  their  food,  and  the  skins  for 
wages.  During  the  wdiole  day,  from  the  morning  until  the  night, 
they  ate  but  one  meal,  of  which  they  were  wont  to  partake  to- 
w<ards  evening.  About  noon,  it  was  their  custom  to  send  what- 
ever game  they  had  killed  in  the  morning,  by  their  attendants, 
to  some  appointed  hill,  Avhere  there  should  be  a  convenience  of 
wood  and  moorland.  There  they  used  to  light  immense  fires, 
into  which  they  put  a  large  quantity  of  round  sandstones. 
They  next  dug  two  pits  in  the  yellow  clay  of  the  moor,  and, 
having  set  part  of  the  venison  upon  spits  to  be  roasted  before 

The  tales  here  mentioned,  as  well  Irish  students.    Until  these  Tales  of 

as  all  the  other  documents  relating  to  the  Fiann,  with  the  Ossianic  Poems, 

the  Fiann  which  still  remain,  are  now  be  given  to  the  public  in  a  translated 

in  a  fair  way  of  being  published  by  form,  nothing  like  a  correct  picture 

the  Ossianic  Society  of  Dublin.    If  the  can  be  drawn  of  the  state  of  Ireland, 

Irish  public,  both  at  home  and  in  Ame-  during  the  days  when  Finn  and  hia 

rica,  will  only  support  that  Society  as  warriors  flourished — days  which  may 

it  deserves,  our  Fenian  literature  will  be  said  to  constitute  the  heroic  epoch 

soon  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  of  our  history. 
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the  fire,  they  bound  up  the  remainder  with  sugans*  in  bundles 
of  sedge,  which  they  placed  to  be  cooked  in  one  of  the  pits  thej 
had  previously  dug.  There  they  set  round  them  the  stones 
"vvhich  had  been  heated  in  the  fire,  and  kept  heaping  them  upon 
the  bundles  of  meat,  until  they  had  made  them  seethe  freely,  and 
the  meat  had  become  thoroughly  cooked.  From  the  gTcatness 
of  these  fires,  it  has  resulted  that  their  sites  are  still  to  be  recog- 
nized, in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  by  their  burnt  blackness.  It  is 
they  that  are  commonly  called  "  Fualacta-na-Fiann"  {Foolaghta- 
na-veean),  that  is,  the  Cooking-places  or  Kitchens  of  the  Fiann. 

As  to  the  warriors  of  the  Fiann,  when  they  were  assembled  at 
the  place  where  their  fires  had  been  lighted,  they  used  to  gather 
round  the  second  of  those  pits,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above, 
and  there  every  man  stripped  himself  to  his  skin,  tied  his  tunic 
round  his  w^aist,  and  then  set  to  dressing  his  hair  and  cleansing 
his  limbs,  thus  ridding  himself  of  the  sweat  and  the  soil  con- 
tracted during  the  day's  hunt.  Then\they  began  to  supple  their 
thews  and  muscles  by  gentle  exercise,  loosening  them  by  fric- 
tion, until  they  had  relieved  themselves  from  all  sense  of  stiffness 
and  fatigue.  When  they  had  accomplished  this,  they  sat  down 
and  ate  their  meal.  That  over,  tliey  commenced  constructing 
their  "fiann-bhotha"  (feean-voha),  or  hunting  booths,  and  prepar- 
ing their  beds,  and  so  put  themselves  in  train  for  sleep.  Of  the 
following  three  materials,  then,  did  each  man  construct  his  bed, 
rmmely,  of  the  brushwood  of  the  forest,  of  moss,  and  of  fresh 
rushes.  The  brushwood  was  laid  next  the  ground,  over  it  was 
laid  the  moss,  and  lastly  the  fresh  rushes  were  spread  over  all. 
It  is  these  three  materials  that  are  designated  in  our  old  romances 
as  the  "Tri  Cuilcedha  na-Fiann"  {Three  quiUcagha  na  veeaiw)^ 
that  is,  the  Three  Beddings  of  the  Fiann. 

Campion  tells  us  in  his  Chronicle,  that  Finn,  son  of  Cumhal. 
was  the  same  person  whom  some  authors  have  called  Eoanus. 
But  this  assertion  of  his  is  unfounded  in  fact ;  for  you  must  un- 
derstand that  his  father  was  Cumhal,  son  of  Trenmor,  the  fourth 
in  descent  from  Nuadath  Nect,  monarch  of  Ireland,  and  that  his 
mother  was  Muirrinn  Mong-caein,  that  is,  Muirrinn  of  beauteous 
hair,  daughter  of  Tadg  (Teigue),  son  of  JSTuadath,  the  druid  of  the 
monarch  Cathaeir  Mor. 

Almha*'^  (Alva)^  of  Leinster,  was  the  native  inheritance  of 
Tadg,  son  of  ISTuadath.    It  was  from  him  that  Almha  fell  into 
the  possession  of  Finn,  in  right  of  his  mother.    It  was  the  king 
*  Sugans,  i.  e.,  ropes  made  of  grass,  rushes,  straw,  <fcc. 

^  Almha,  otherwise  Almhain  [Alwin).  the  poem  called  the  "  Builli  Oisin,"  i.  e. 

The  site  of  Finn's  fortress,  at  this  place,  the  Rage  of  Oisin,  occur  the  following 

is  now  called  the  Hill  of  Allen  in  the  verses,  descriptive  of  Finn's  dwelling  at 

county  of  Kildare.  The  place  is  highly  Almha  : 
celebrated  in  the  Ossianic  Poems.  In 
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01  jjeinster  that  gave  him  Formaeil  na  bh-Fiann"  {Formeel  na 
veeaa),  where  Luimnech  Laighen  {Lijmnagh  Loyen)  is  now  situ- 
axed. 

Buchanan,  in  his  History  of  Alba  (Scotland),  has  called  Fmn 
a  giant,  tt^i'iing  us  that  he  was  fifteen  cubits  in  height.  But  that 
statement  is  untrue;  for  it  is  evident  from  our  ancient  historic 
books,  thai  iie  was  of  no  extraordinary  size  beyond  the  men  of 
Jiis  own  tmie.  It  is  also  evident  from  them,  that  there  were  men 
in  the  Fiann  who  were  more  remarkable  for  their  personal  prow- 
ess, their  valor,  and  for  the  size  of  their  bodies  than  he.  The 
reason,  indeed,  why  he  was  made  Eigh-Feinnedh  {Ree-Fainch)^ 
or-kiug  of  the  Fiann,  and  set  over  the  warriors,  was  simply  be- 
cause his  father  and  grandflitlier"  had  held  that  position  before 
iiim.  Anotiier  reason,  also,  why  he  had  been  made  king  of  the 
I 'iunn,  was  because  he  excelled  his  cotemporaries  in  intellect  and 
in  learning,  \a  wisdom  and  in  subtlety,  and  in  experience  and 
hai'dihood  in  battle-fields.  It  was  for  these  qualities  that  he  was 
made  king  of  the  Fiann,  and  not  for  his  personal  prowess,  or  for 
the  great  size  or  strength  of  his  body. 

In  ordinary  times,  the  host  maintained  as  a  standing  army, 
under  Finn's  command,  amounted  to  three  "  Catha"  {cdha),  styled 
the  Three  "Catha"  of  the  Gnath-Fiann  {Gnah-Feeann\  or  ordi- 

I  fos'jted  in  the  hall  of  Finn, 
And  at  each  banquet  thore  I  saw 
A  tlioasand  rich  cups  on  his  board, 
Whose  rims  were  bound  with  purest  gold. 

Asd  twelve  great  buildings  once  stood  there, 
The  dwellings  of  those  inT^hty  hosts, 
Kuled  by  Tivdg's  daught(>r  s  warlike  son, 
At  ^Imha  of  the  noble  Fiann. 

>nd  constjintly  there  burned  twelve  fires, 
Within  each  princely  house  of  these, 
And  round  each  flaming  hearth  there  sat 
A  hundred  warriors  of  the  Fiann." 

The  fortress  of  Almha  was  at  length 
destroyed,  and  its  buildings  burned,  by 
Garaidh  ■Mac  Morna,  chief  of  the  Fiann 
of  Connaught.  Its  destruction  forms 
the  subject  of  one  of  Oisin's  lays.  Some 
traces  of  its  fortifications  still  exist 
upon  the  hill  of  Allen. 

The  resemblance  of  this  name,  Almha 
or  Alinhain,  to  Alba,  the  Gaelic  name 
of  modern  Scotland,  was  laid  hold  of 
by  Macpherson  and  his  followers,  in 
their  surreptitious  attempts  to  rob  Ire- 
land of  Finn  and  his  heroes.  It  is  true 
that  the  aspirated  forms,  mh  and  hit 
closely  resemble  each  other  in  power, 
and  that  AlmJia  or  Alm^min  might  be 
written  Albha  or  Albhain,  without  caus- 
ing any  very  perceptible  difference  in 


the  pronunciation  of  the  words,  which 

is  either  Alva  or  Ahva,  Alvin  or  Alwin^ 
and  sometimes  Alloo'in.  But,  unluckily 
for  their  imposition.. the  letter  "b"  is 
never  found  aspirated  in  Alba,  the 
name  of  Scotland,  either  in  the  Erse  or 
Irish  tongues.  Thus  there  is  no  double 
entendre  possible  on  the  subject. 

"  Formaeil  na  b-Fiann.  The  trans- 
lator has  not  been  able  to  determine 
where  this  Formaeil  lay,  which  could 
have  been  granted  to  Finn  by  the  king 
of  Leiuster.  There  was  a  Sliabh  For- 
maeil, now  called  Sliabh  0  FK)inn,  in 
the  county  of  Roscommon.  There  was 
another  place  of  the  same  name  in  the 
qpunty  Tyrone.  But  neither  of  these 
were  in  I^einster.  The  place  was  most 
probably  situated  upon  the  Shannon, 
the  lower  part  of  which  was  formerly 
called  Luimnech. 

His  father  and  grandfather.  Both 
Cumhal  and  Trenmor  ( Trainmore)  had 
been  chiefs  of  the  Fiann  before  Finn. 
It  was  not,  then,  that  chieftain  who  in- 
stituted the  order,  as  some  have  im- 
aginetl. 
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nary  Fiann.  In  each  "cath''^  (caA)  of  these,  there  were  three 
tnousaijcl  men.  Tiiis  was  the  case  when  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  at  peace  with  one  another  ;  but  whenever  hostihties  broke 
out  between  any  of  the  nobles  of  Ireland  and  the  Ard-rigb,  or 
wnenevcr  it  ivas  found  necessary  to  send  forces  to  Ai'ra.  in  order 
to  support  the  Dal-Riada*^^  against  the  A\mhum\i^h''\{alvoori/iV 
or  ibreigners,  then  there  were  usually  seven  "catna"  piaced 
under  the  command  of  Finn — so  that  he  might  have  at  Lis  dis- 
posal a  force  numerous  enough  to  enable  him  to  aiford  aid  to  the 
DahRiada  in  Alba,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  protect  Ireland 
from  cither  foreign  or  domestic  oppression. 

Under  Finn,  the  Eigli-Feinnedh,  there  were  many  chieftains.^ 
There  was  the  Cath-mhiledh  {cdh-veeleh)^  in  commo.nd  of  the 
cath the  Kenn-fedhna  {kenn-faana)^  over  eacb  band  of  a 
hundred  men,  like  the  captains  of  the  present  day ;  the  "Taeisec)}.- 
caegad"  {ULeesagh-caegad\  or  leader  of  fifty,  and  ti:;e  ''Taeiscch- 
naenmhar"  {naynoor)^  or  leader  of  nine  wari"iors.  'I'his  arranf?e- 
ment  resembled  that  practiced,  at  the  same  time,  amongst  the 
Eomans;  for,  when  ten  files  or  ten  ranks  were  made  of  the 
hundred  men,  there  was  a  man  whom  they  called  the  "  taeisech- 
naenmhar,"  set  at  the  head  of  each  rank.  Hence,  when  we  read 
in  the  histories  of  Ireland,  or  in  our  old  romances,  of  any  warrior 
of  the  Fiann,  who  is  there  styled ''Fer-comhlainn-c6d"  {fer  cohlinn 
caid)j  that  is,  a  match  for  a  hundred  in  battle,  or  of  one  styled  a 
match  for  fifty,  or  for  nine,  or  any  other  such  term,  we  must  not 
understand  therefi'om  that  such  man  was,  in  his  own  proper  per- 
son, able  to  repel  the  attacks  of  either  one  hundred,  or  of  fifty, 
or  of  nine  armed  men ;  we  must  merely  understand,  that  the 


^  Cath,  plural  catha,  is  usually  trans- 
lated baitallion.  That  term  is,  bow- 
ever,  likely'to  lead  to  misconception  as 
to  the  effective  force  of  the  cath.  Le- 
g-ion would  have  given  a  better  idea  of 
the  body  of  warriors  composing  it. 

Dal-Riada.  The  first  permanent 
colony  of  the  Scots  (i.  e.  Gaels),  under 
Carbri  Riada,  the  son  of  Conari  II,  by 
the  daughter  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred 
Battles,  had  been  already,  for  some 
time,  seated  in  that  part  of  modern 
Scotland  now  called  Argyleshire, 
which,  taking  the  name  of  its  prince- 
ly founder,  grew  up,  in  course  of  time, 
into  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada  ;  and 
finally,  on  the  destruction  of  the  Picts 
by  Kenneth  Mac  Alpine,  became  the 
kingdom  of  all  Scotland." — Moore. 

"  Almhuraigh.   By  these  are  under- 


stood the  Romans,  and,  perhaps,  the 
Teutonic  hordes.  The  presence  of  the 
Fiann  in  Scotland  must  have  been  fre- 
quent, for  their  names  are  scarcely  less 
wedded  to  the  Highlands  of  Alba  than 
to  those  of  Ireland. 

Chieftains,  i.  c.  officers.  TJiese 
officers  are  somewhat  differently  styled 
and  arranged  by  other  authorities, 
namely,  1st,  the  Righ  Feneidh,  in  su-  » 
prerae  command  ;  2d,  the  Taeisech 
Catha  {Tueeshagh  Caha),  or  command- 
er of  a  cath  ;  3rd,  the  Fer-comhlann- 
mhile  {Fer-coklann-veeleh) ,  or  command- 
er of  a  thousand ;  4th,  the  Fer-comh- 
lann-ched,  or  leader  of  a  hundred  ;  5th, 
the  Fer-comhlann-cacgad,  or  leader  of 
fifty  ;  and  Gth,  the  Fer-comhlana- 
naenmhar,  or  leader  of  nine. 
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warrior  so  styled  was,  witli  the  band  under  his  immecl.iote  com- 
mand, a  roatcli  for  another  warrior  of  like  rank,  commanding  an 
equal  number  of  men. 

The  Gesa'^  (gassa),  i.  e.  the  sacred  injunctions  of  the  F-lann. 

ThoTC  were  four  injunctions  laid  upon  every  person  admitted 
intc  the  order  of  the  Fiann: 

The  first  injunction  was,  never  to  receive  a  portion  with  a  wife, 
but  to  choose  her  for  good  manners  and  virtues: 

'i'lie  second  was,  never  to  offer  violence  to  any  woman: 

The  third  was,  never  to  give  a  refusal  to  any  mortal,  for  any- 
thin   of  which  one  was  possessed: 

Tiie  fourth  was,  that  no  single  warrior  of  them  should  ever 
fleo  before  uine  cham23ions. 

Here  follow  the  CONDITIONS,  attached  hj  Finn  to  the  Gradha 
Oaisgi^^  (grawa  gashkie) ;  or  Degrees  in  Chivcdnj^  which  each 
toarrior  was  obliged  to  receive^  previous  to  his  admission  into 
the  Order  of  the  Fiann, 

The  first  conditionJ^  Ko  man  could  be  admitted  into  the  Fiann, 
either  at  the  Mordhail  of  Uisnech,  the  Aenach  of  Talti,  or  at  the 
Feis  of  Temhair,  until  both  his  father  and  mother,  his  tribe  and 
his  relatives,  had  first  given  guaranties  that  they  should  never 
make  any  charge  against  any  person  for  his  death.  This  was  in 
order  that  the  duty  of  avenging  his  own  blood  should  rest  with 
no  man,  other  than  himself;  and  in  order  that  his  friends  should 
have  nothing  to  claim  with  respect  to  him,  however  great  the 
evils  inflicted  upon  him. 

The  second  condition.  ISTo  man  could  be  admitted  into  the 
Fiann,  until  he  had  become  a  bard,  and  had  mastered  the  Twelve 
Books  of  Poesy 

The  third  condition.'^    Ko  man  coirld  be  admitted  into  the 

"  Gcsa.    These  appear  to  have  been  the  twelve  rules  for  bardic  composi- 

the  general  vows  of  chivalry  by  which  tion. 

all  memliers  of  the  order  'were*  bound.  Third  Condition.  The  reason  for 
In  addition  to  them,  each  warrior  this  trial  was  to  raakc  sure,  that  the 
had  some  particular  "  geis"  [guesh),  claimant  for  admission  was  competent 
or  vow,  by  which  he  was  individually  to  fill  the  post  of  Fer-comhlanu-naen- 
bound.  mhar,  or  officer  placed  at  the  head  of 
"  First  Condition.  The  object  of  a  file  of  nine  men,  in  which  position  he 
this  condition  was  designed  to  over-  was  expected  to  ward  off,  from  his  files- 
come  those  hereditary  feuds,  which  men,  the  javelins  of  an  equal  file  of  at- 
were  the  cause  of  so  much  bloodshed  tacking  enemies.  The  conditions  that 
amongst  the  Gaels,  and  to  substitute  follow  were  designed  to  insure  swiftness 
the  obligations  of  discipline  for  the  ties  and  lightness  of  foot,  steadiness  of  hand, 
of  kindred.  exactitude  of  personal  adjustment,  agi- 
Twelve  Booh  of  Poesy.    Perhaps  lity  and  obedience  to  orders. 
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Fiann,  until  a  pit  or  trencli,  deep  enough  to  reacli  to  his  knees, 
had  been  dug  in  the  earth,  and  he  had  been  placed  therein,  armed 
with  his  shield,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  hazel  staff,  of  the 
length  of  a  warrior's  arm.  Nine  A^^arriors,  armed  with  nine 
javelins,  were  then  set  opposite  him,  at  the  distance  of  nine 
ridges  ;  these  had  to  cast  their  nine  weapons  at  him,  all  at  once, 
and  then,  if  he  chanced  to  receive  a  single  wound,  in  spite  of 
his  shield  and  staff,  he  was  not  admitted  into  the  order. 

The  fourth  condition.  No  man  was  admitted  into  the  Fiann, 
until — having  had  his  hair  previously  plaited — he  had  been  made 
to  ran  through  a  thick  wood,  where,  having  given  him  but  the 
odds  of  a  single  tree,  placed  between  him  and  them,  all  the  men 
of  the  Fiann  started  ott  at  once  in  his  pursuit,  with  full  intent  of 
wounding  him.  In  this  trial,  they  gave  him  but  the  odds  or  ad- 
vantage of  one  tree,  and  if  they  came  up  to  him  they  wounded 
him,  and  he  was  refused  admission  into  the  Fiann. 

The  fifth  condition.  No  man  was  admitted  into  the  Fiann, 
whose  arms  trembled  in  his  hands. 

The  sixth  condition.  No  man  was  admitted  into  the  Fiann, 
if  a  single  braid  of  his  hair  had  been  loosened  out  of  its  plait  by 
the  branches  of  the  trees  (as  he  ran  through  the  wood). 

The  seventh  condition.  No  man  was  admitted  into  the  Fiann, 
whose  footstep  had  broken  a  single  withered  branch  in  hia 
course. 

The  eighth  condition.  No  man  was  admitted  into  the  Fiann, 
unless  he  could  jump  over  a  branch  of  a  tree  as  high  as  his  fore- 
head, and  could  stoop  under  one  as  low  as  his  knee,  through  tho 
agiUty  of  his  body. 

Tho  ninth  condition.  No  man  could  be  admitted  into  the 
Fiann,  unless  he  could  pluck  a  thorn  out  of  his  heel,  with  his 
hand,  without  stopping  in  his  course. 

The  tenth  condition.  No  man  could  be  admitted  into  tho 
order,  until  he  had  first  sworn  fidelity  and  homage  to  the  Eigh- 
feinnedh. 

KiarnaiC^ — Cormac  builds  his  first  mill — The  sages ^  Fithil  and 

Flaithri, 

It  liappened,  while  Cormac,  son  of  Art,  was  sovereign  of  Ire- 
land, that  some  nobles  of  Uladh  made  a  plundering  expedition 
along  the  coasts  of  Alba,  in  which  they  fell  in  with  Kiarnait 
{Keernitt\  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  Cruthnigh  (Ficts),  and 
carried  her  off  with  them,  over  the  sea,  in  captivity.    But  when 


Kiarnait.  Some  Irish  antiquaries 
reject  the  story  of  this  lady  altogether. 
It  must,  however,  have  had  some  foun- 


dation, or  Kiarnait  could  scarcely  havo 
become  so  celebrated  as  she  is,  in  Irish 
song,  as  a  paragon  of  beauty. 
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Cormac  heard  the  fame  of  the  beauty  of  Kiarnait,  he  made  a 
public  demand  of  her  from  the  adventurers  of  Uladh.  Slie  sur- 
passed all  the  women  of  her  day  in  beauty,  and  for  that  reason 
Cormac  loved  her  exceedingly.  But  when  Ethni  Ollamda, 
daughter  of  Dunlaing,  who  was  Cormac's  lawful  wife,  had  heard 
that  Kiarnait  was  in  that  lying's  possession,  she  determined  that 
he  should  not  have  both  herself  and  his  paramour  at  the  same 
time.  She  then  forced  him  to  deliver  up  to  her  own  keeping  the 
captive  Kiarnait,  of  whom  she  made  a  slave,  in  which  condition 
she  was  compelled  to  grind,  with  a  quern,"  nine  pecks,  or  nine 
IcecLrns'^  of  corn  each  day.  Notwithstanding  this  bondage,  Cor- 
mac contrived  to  meet  his  mistress  in  secret,  and  she  soon  became 
pregnant.  AVhen  in  this  condition,  she  could  no  longer  perform 
ner  appointed  task  at  the  quern.  She,  therefore,  went  privately 
to  her  lover,  and  told  him  of  the  state  in  which  she  was.  Upon 
hearing  it,  Cormac  sent  to  Alba  for  handicrafts-men,  to  construct 
him  a  mill,  and  they  did  build  him  a  mill ;  and  thus  was  Kiar- 
nait released  from  the  drudgery  to  which  she  had  been  con- 
demned by  Ethni.  It  was  upon  this  subject  that  the  bard  com- 
posed the  following  verses : 

"  Kiarnait,  enslaved  by  Cormac's  queen, 
One  hundred  men  to  feed  from  quern, 
Nine  kearns  of  corn  each  day  should  grind  ; 
Too  rude  a  toil  for  her  soft  hands  ! 

Then  came  to  her  the  noble  king, 
By  stealth  into  her  lonely  chamber, 
And  soon  the  lady  fair  conceived, 
And  could  no  longer  work  at  querning. 

Conn's  grandson  then,  with  pity  smote, 
Brought  millwrights  from  beyond  the  sea.'" 
Thus  great  Mac  Airt  built  his  first  mill. 
To  save  from  toil  his  beauteous  slave." 


"  Quern.  The  use  of  this  most  an- 
cient implement  is  scarcely  yet  obso- 
lete in  some  of  the  rural  districts  of 
Ireland.  Some  eighty  or  one  hundred 
years  since,  its  employment  was  nearly 
universal  amongst  the  agricultural  pop- 
ulatitm  of  that  country.  It  was  a  spe- 
cies of  hand-mill,  composed  of  a  shallow, 
circular  trough  of  stone,  with  a  pivot 
of  hard  wof)d  in  the  centre,  upon'which 
was  poised  the  miniature  mill-stone — 
fitting  loosely,  but  evenly,  into  the 
trough.  In  the  upper  stone  were 
worked  two  holes ;  one,  in  its  centre, 
for  supplying  the  quern  with  corn  ;  and 
another,  more  towards  ita  circumfer- 


ence, into  which  was  inserted  a  perpen- 
dicular handle,  whereby  the  machine 
was  worked.  It  was  usually  turned 
by  two  persons,  sitting  opposite  each 
other,  and  both  holding  the  handle  at 
the  same  time.  The  quern  was  usually 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  lis 
Irish  name  is  6ro,  gen.  hrdn.  Its  intro- 
duction into  Ireland  dates  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity. 

"  Kedrns.  This  measure  is  some- 
times translated  quarter.  Some  deem 
that  it  received  its  name  from  ita 
squared  form,  as  if  *'  Cctharn  "  {Kd^ 
ham)  from  ''Cethair"  {Kdhtr). 

"  Millwrights  from  beyond  the  sea. 
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It  ^s'as  also  in  the  time  of  Corniac  tliat  the  sago,  Fitliil  {Fthtl)y 
lived.  It  was  he  that  was  Ard-brethemh  {Ard-brehav),  or  chiei' 
brehoii  to  that  sovereign.  When  Fithil^^  was  on  the  point  of 
death,  he  sent  for  his  son,  who  was  called  Flaithri  {Fldhrec),  and 
this  Flaithri,  also,  was  a  wise  and  a  learned  man.  To  this  son 
Fithil  gave  his  blessing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  warned  liim  to 
avoid  tljree  things  n-iost  carefully — telling  him  that  he  would 
find  it  to  his  advantage  to  abide  by  his  dying  advice.  These 
were :  Never  to  undertake  the  education  or  fosterage  of  a  king's 
son ;  Never  to  entrust  any  secret,  in  which  there  was  any  dan- 
ger, to  his  wife ;  Never  to  elevate  the  son  of  a  serf  to  a  high 
position ;  And  never  to  give  his  purse,  or  his  treasure,  into  the 
safe-keeping  of  his  sister. 

But  as  soon  as  Fithil  had  died,  Flaithri  determined  to  test  the 
wisdom  of  these  three  counsels.  In  order  to  make  trial  of  them, 
he  first  received  a  son  of  Cormac  ^lac  Airt  as  his  foster-son,  soon 
after  which  he  took  the  child  with  him  into  a  forest,  where  ho 
gave  him  into  the  care  of  one  of  his  own  swine-herds,  that  dv.xlt 
within  the  depths  of  the  wilderness,  and  he  commanded  this  herd 
to  conceal  the  boy  carefully,  until  he  should  recei\'e  a  certain 
particular  token  from  himself  Thence  he  returned  home  to  his 
own  dwelUng,  and  when  there  he  counterfeited  the  appeavanco 
of  being  oppressed  by  great  anxiety  and  grief.  Upon  tliis,  his 
wife  demanded  the  cause  of  his  anxiety,  and  he  answered  that 
it  was  no  light  one.  Then,  when  she  saw  that  he  continued  to 
be  weighed  down  by  sorrow,  she  began  to  tease  him  incessantly, 
by  obstinately  demanding,  what  it  was  that  caused  his  trouble  of 
mind.  He  at  length  consented  to  reveal  the  cause  of  his  soi-row 
to  her,  if  she  would  only  promise  to  keep  the  matter  entirely 
secret.  Upon  this  she  solemnly  swore  to  conceal  wliatevcr  he 
might  relate  to  her  as  his  secret.  ''Then,"  said  he,  "I  am  ren- 
dered unhappy  by  reason  of  an  unfortunate  treason  that  I  have 
committed,  for  I  have  slain  my  foster-son,  the  son  of  tlie  king." 
Upon  hearing  this,  his  wife  screamed  loudly  and  called  upon  the 

It  is  a  disputed  question,  whether  the  ^°  Fithil  and  Flaithri. — "These  were 

Iri.sh  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  successiyely  Cormae's  supreme  judges  ; 

the  mill  before  the  reign  of  Cormac  the  former  of  whom  was  his  instructor 

Ul-fada.    Its  use  must,  liowever,  have  from  youth  to  maturity  ;  and  the  mcr- 

iDcen  familiar  in  South  Britain  in  his  ited  celebrity  of  the  pupil  reflects  a 

day;  for  the  Romans  had  been  then,  for  a  splendor  of  fame  on  the  great  and  rc- 

considerable  time,  masters  of  that  coun-  spectable  capacity  of  the  ma5ter.  But 

try.    Cormac  may  have  sent  to  Britain  both  Fithil  and  Flaithri  have  left  raoR- 

for  mechanics  to  construct  a  mill  for  uments  of  their  own  to  perj^eluate  their 

him,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  foreign  memory,  some  of  which  have  endured, 
paramour,  who  had  seen  them  in  her .  through  many  a  miserable  national  vi- 

own  nation,  and  thus  given  origin  to  the  cissitude,  to  this  day." — Tramactioni 

legend  above  recounted.  of  the  Gaelic  Society. 
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folk  of  the  house  to  bind  up  the  parricide,  for  he  had  killed  tho 
young  prince.  Flailhri  had,  also,  previously  elevatsd  to  a  high 
position  the  son  of  one  of  his  own  herdsmen,  so  that  this  person 
had  now  become  a  rich  man.  He  liad  lii^:ewi3e,  shortly  after  hia 
father's  death,  given  a  portion  of  his  treasure  to  be  kept  for  him 
by  his  sister ;  so  that  not  one  of  the  four  things,  against  which 
his  father  had  warned  him,  might  pass  without  its  trial. 

Now,  when  the  herdsman's  son  found  his  benefactor  in  bonds, 
there  was  no  one  found  who  was  severer  against  him  than  he^ 
because  by  this  he  hoped  to  receive  some  of  the  inheritance  of 
Flaithri  from  the  king,  who  was  determined  upon  his  death. 
Finding  himself  in  this  difficulty,  the  sage  sent  a  message  to  hia 
eister,  demanding  of  her  to  send  him  whatever  treasure  he  had 
entrusted  to  her,  in  order  that  he  might  therewith  make  friends 
for  himself  around  the  j^cr.son  of  the  king.  But  when  his  mes- 
senger reached  his  sister,  she  denied  that  she  had  ever  received 
any  such  treasure  from  him.  When  this  news  came  to  Flaithri, 
who  was  now  on  the  point  of  being  led  to  execution,  he  demanded 
to  be  led  before  the  king,  in  order  that  he  might  communicate  to 
him  an  important  secret.  When  brought  before  the  king,  ho 
told  his  sovereign  that  the  young  prince  was  safe  and  well,  tell- 
ing him,  at  the  same  time,  to  hold  himself  in  bonds  until  his 
foster-son  should  be  brought  into  his  presence.  Messengers  were 
then  immediately  sent  f  )r  the  child,  and  when  he  had  como  from 
the  swine-herd,  who  had  had  him  in  safe  guardianship,  and  saw 
his  foster-father  still  in  bonds,  he  cried  loudly,  and  kept  weeping 
ever,  until  Flaithri  was  set  at  liberty. 

The  king  then  privatoly  demanded  of  the  sage,  why  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  reduced  to  such  an  extremity.  "In  orde* 
that  I  might  test  the  truth  of  four  counsels  given  me  by  my 
father/'  said  Flaithri.  "  In  tho  first  place,  it  is  not  prudent  tor 
any  person  to  take  upon  himself  the  rearing  of  a  king's  son.  lest 
he  may  be  guilty  of  any  negligence  towards  his  chare;e.  whence* 
might  result  the  injury  or  destruction  of  the  foster-child,  and  tho 
placing  of  the  life  or  death  of  the  foster-father  af.  the  absolute 
disposal  of  the  king.  Secondly,  it  is  not  according  to  the  laws 
of  nature  that  any  of  the  general  run  of  wonien  could  keep  a 
dangerous  secret ;  therefore,  it  is  not  prudent  to  entrust  any  such 
secret  to  one's  wife.  The  third  counsel  whiv:h  Liy  f  ithcr  gave 
me  was,  never  to  elevate  to  high  position  and  weUth  the  son  of 
a  serf,  or  a  person  of  low  degree,  for  it  is  the  woDt  of  such  per- 
sons to  be  ungrateful  for  kindnesses  they  have  received,  and 
moreover,  they  feel  sore  that  the  knowledge  oi  the  meanness 
whence  they  had  sprung,  should  be  possessed  by  those  that  have 
elftvoted  them.  Good,  also,  was  the  fourth  counsel  which  my  f-'tl'cr 
gavo  me,  namely,  never  to  give  any  treasure  into  the  safe-kcc_;^?ii!g 
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of  mj  sister,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  wonien  to  make  a  spoil  of 
whatever  treasures  may  be  given  them  in  trust,  by  their  rela- 
tives." 

Personal  attendants  of  the  Irish  sovereigns. 

It  was  ordained,  during  the  reign  of  Cormac,  that  it  should  be 
obligatory  upon  every  monarch  that  might,  in  future,  rule  over 
Ireland,  to  keep  in  constant  attendance  upon  his  person,  ten  offi- 
cers, who  were  scarcely  ever  to  leave  his  presence.  These  were, 
a  prince,  or  chief  of  noble  blood,  a  brehon,  a  druid,  a  physician, 
a  bard,  a  historian,  a  musician  and  three  stewards.  The  prince 
was  the  companion  and  champion  of  the  king ;  the  office  of  the 
brehon  was  to  explain  the  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country 
before  the  king ;  the  druid's  office  was  to  oflPer  sacrifices,  and  to 
draw  omens  and  auguries,  by  means  of  his  science  and  heathen 
arts ;  the  physician's  duty  Avas  to  perform  cures  for  the  king, 
and  queen,  and  the  royal  household ;  the  bard  was  maintained 
for  the  purpose  of  praising,  or  of  satirizing  every  one,  according 
to  his  good  or  evil  deeds ;  it  was  the  historian's  office  to  record 
and  preserve  the  genealogies,  history  and  adventures  of  the  no- 
bles, from  time  to  time  ;  the  musician's  office  was  to  play  upon 
the  harp,  and  to  chant  poems  and  songs  before  the  king ;  and  the 
three  stewards  had  to  wait  upon  the  king,  and  supply  his  per- 
sonal wants,  for  which  purpose  they  had  a  numerous  train  of 
cup-bearers,  butlers  and  other  servitors,  under  their  orders. 

This  custom  was  maintained  in  force  from  the  days  of  Cormac, 
down  to  the  death  of  Brian,  son  of  Kenneidi,  nor  had  any  change 
been  m.ade  in  its  arrangement,  except  that,  when  the  kings  of 
Ireland  had  received  the  Faith  of  Christ,  they  substituted,  in 
piace  of  the  druid,  a  Christian  priest,  as  a  soul's-friend  (or  spirit- 
ual adviser),  who  duty  it  was  to  perform  divine  service,  and  ex- 
plain the  law  of  Grod  to  the  king  and  to  his  household.  Here 
iouows  a  -eciord,  left  by  a  Shannachie,  upon  this  matter : 

"  Ten  liegemen  feal  stafid  round  the  king, 
'Mongst  them  nor  grudge  nor  rivalry — • 
I  can  recount  their  duties  well, 
Both  sages,  prince  and  oflficers. 

The  presence  of  each  prosperous  king, 
A.  brehon,  bard,  and  lord  should  grace  ; 
.b'or  king  whose  court  is  shunned  by  these, 
JS  0  rightful  Fenian  king  can  be. 

A.  soul's-friend,®'  to  make  known  God's  Word, 
A  sheunchaide  to  set  right  all  wrong, 

"  IsouV ^-friend,  i.  e.  an  almoner  or  father-confessor.  The  Irish  term  is  anauk 
ch&ra. 
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"With  minstrel  sweet  to  strike  the  chord, 
All  rightful  Fenian  kings'"^  maintain. 

A  learned  leech  fills  the  fourth  place, 
With  skill  to  heal  the  body's  ills ; 

Three  stewards  close  the  honored  band,  ^ 
Which  now  I've  named  to  Eri's  hosts.  ^ 

The  king  who  holds  not  to  this  law 
Shall  fill  no  place  on  regal  roll ; 
Nor  e'er  shall  dwell  in  Temhair's  halls, 
A  king  maintaining  not  these  Ten." 

King  Cormac^s  religion^^ — His  resignation — Renunciation  of  Druid- 
ism — His  Death  and  Burial, 

In  consequence  of  tlie  righteousness  of  the  deeds,  judgments, 
and  laws  of  Cormac,  it  resulted  that  God  granted  to  him  the  light 
of  the  Faith,  seven  years  before  his  death.    For  this  reason  did 


Fenian  hn^rs,  that  is,  a  king  ac- 
cording to  the  Feinechas  {Fainaghas), 
i.  e.  the  Constitutional  Law  of  the 
Gaels,  which  was  so  called,  either  from 
the  Brehon  Laws  having  been  com- 
posed in  the  Berla  Feni,  or  from  the 
word  Feni  itself,  which,  as  we  have 
heretofore  seen,  was  the  most  ancient 
tribe-name  of  the  Gaelic  or  Gaedalic 
race. 

"  It  was  Cormac  who  composed  the 
Tegasg-ua-Righ,  to  preserve  manners, 
morals  and  government  in  the  king- 
dom. He  was  a  famous  author  in 
laws,  synchronisms  and  history ;  for  it 
was  he  that  established  law,  rule  and 
direction  for  each  science,  and  for  each 
covenant  according  to  propriety ;  and 
it  is  his  laws  that  have  governed  all 
that  adhered  to  them  to  the  present 
time. 

"  It  was  this  Cormac,  son  of  Art,  also, 
that  collected  the  chroniclers  of  Ireland 
to  Temhair,  and  ordered  them  to  write 
the  chronicles  of  Ireland  in  one  book, 
which  was  named  the  Psalter  of  Tem- 
hair. In  that  book  were  entered  the 
coeval  exploits  and  synchronisms  of 
the  kings  of  Ireland,  with  the  kings 
and  emperors  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
kings  of  the  provinces  with  the  mon- 
archs  of  Ireland.  In  it  was  also  writ- 
ten what  the  monarchs  of  Ireland  were 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  provincial 
kings,  and  the  rents  and  dues  of  the 


provincial  kings  from  their  subjects, 
from  the  noble  to  the  subaltern.  In  it, 
also,  were  described  the  boundaries  and 
meares  of  Ireland,  from  shore  to  shore, 
from  the  province  (fifth)  to  the  cantrc(i 
(tuaith),  from  the  cantred  to  the  town- 
land  (baile),  and  from  the  townland  to 
the  traighidh  {troyeh)  of  land.  These 
things  are  evident  in  the  Leabhar  na 
h-Uidhre  ;  they  are  evident  in  tb? 
Leabhar  Dinnsenchas  (both  extant).'* 
— Four  Masters. 

^  Cgrmads  religion.  Mr.  Moore,  in 
his  History  of  Ireland,  has  made  the 
following  rather  skeptical  rsmaiks  upon 
the  subject  of  this  royal  sage's  conver- 
sion to  the  Christian  Faith.  They  are 
here  quoted,  for  the  well-merited  trib- 
ute thereafter  paid  to  his  love  of  just- 
ice :  "  That  this  prmce  was  enlightened 
enough  to  reject  the  superstitious  of 
the  druids,  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
his  free  thinking  on  such  subjects,  he 
had  that  powerful  body  opposed  to  him 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  reign, 
there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but  whether 
he  substituted  any  purer  form  of  faith, 
for  that  which  he  had  repudiated,  is  a 
point  not  so  easily  ascertained.  A  cir- 
cumstance recorded  of  him,  however, 
shows  how  vigorously  he  could  repress 
intolerance  and  cruelty,  even  when  di- 
rected against  a  body  of  religior.ists  to 
whom  he  was  himself  opposed.  Amongst 
the  ancient  institutions  of  Tara,  was  a 
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he  refuse  to  adore  gods  made  with  hands,  and  began,  thenceforth, 
to  pay  homage  to  the  True  God.  Hence,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  third  man  that  held  the  Faith  in  Ireland,  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  Saint  Patrick.  The  hrst  of  these  was  Concobar  Mac 
Nesa,  who  believed  npon  hearing  of  Christ's  Passion  from  the 
druid,  Bacrach ;  the  second  was  Morann  Mac  Maein ;  and  this 
king,  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  was  the  third. 

Cormac's  ordinary  place  of  abode  was  at  Temhair,  after  tho 
usage  of  the  kings,  his  predecessors.  Here  he  continued  to 
dwell  until,  as  heretofore  told,  his  eye  had  been  destroyed  by 
Aengus  Gaei-buailtech.  Thenceforward  he  resided  at  Achail,  in 
the  House  of  Cleitech,  or  at  Kenannus.  Per  it  was  not  deemed 
either  honorable  or  auspicious  by  the  nobles  of  Ireland,  that  any 
king,  who  had  been  disfigured  by  a  personal  blemish,^  should 
dwell  at  Temhair.    For  this  reason  did  Cormac  resign  the  king- 


sort  of  College  of  Sacred  Virgins,  whose 
vocation  it  appears  to  have  been,  like 
the  Dryads  or  fortune-tellers  among  the 
Gaels,  to  divine  the  future,  for  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  superstitious  or  the 
credulous.  In  one  of  those  incursions, 
of  which  the  territory  of  the  monarch 
was  so  often  the  object,  the  place  where 
those  holy  Druidesses  resided,  and  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  '  Ketreat  until 
Death,'  was  attacked  by  the  king  of 
Leinster,  and  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
inmates,  together  with  their  handmaids, 
most  inhumanly  massacred.  This  bru- 
tal sacrilege  the  monarch  punished  by 
putting  twelve  of  the  Lagenian  chief- 
tains most  concerned  in  it,  to  death  ; 
and  exacting  rigorously  the  Boarian 
tribute,  from  the  province  to  which 
they  belonged." 

The  direct  testimony  of  the  ancient 
historians  of  Ireland,  in  relation  to  Cor- 
mac's conversion,  is  much  more  author- 
ity than  the  mere  conjectures  of  Mr. 
Moore.  An  ancient  tract,  in  the  Leab- 
har  na  h-Uidhre,  a  work  compiled  in 
the  twelfth  century,  which  is  quoted 
by  Dr.  Petrie,  (in  his  Round  Towers, 
p.  99,)  speaks  thus  upon  this  subject : 
"  Erin  was  prosperous  during  his  time, 
and  just  judgments  were  distributed 
throughout  it  by  him  ;  so  that  no  one 
durst  attempt  to  wound  a  man  in  Ire- 
land during  the  short  jubilee  of  seven 
years  ;  for  Cormac  had  the  faith  of  the 
one  true  God,  according  to  the  law; 


for  he  said  be  would  not  adore  stones, 
or  trees,  but  that  he  would  adore  him 
who  made  them,  and  who  had  power 
over  all  the  elements,  i.  e.  the  One 
Powerful  God,  who  created  the  ele- 
ments ;  in  him  he  would  believe.  And 
he  was  the  third  person  who  had  be- 
lieved, in  Erin,  before  the  arrival  of 
St.  Patrick.  Concobar  Mac  Ncsa, 
to  whom  Altus  had  told  concerning 
the  Crucifixion  of  Christ,  was  the  first; 
Morann,  son  of  Carbri  Cinncait,  (who 
was  surnamed  Mac  Maein.)  was  tlie 
second  person  ;  and  Cormac  was  the 
third  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  others 
followed  on  their  trac*c,  in  this  belief." 
— Senchas  na  Rdec,  i.  e.  History  of  the 
Cemeteries. 

A  personal  blemish.  "  "Whera 
Cormac  held  his  court  was  at  Tara,  in 
imitation  of  the  kings  who  preceded 
him,  until  his  eye  was  destroj-ed  by 
Engus  Gaibhuaiphnech,  but  he  after- 
wards resided  at  Achail  (the  hill  on 
which  the  shrine  of  St.  Columkilie  is 
at  this  day),  and  at  Cenannus  (Kells), 
and  at  the  house  of  Cletech ;  for  it  was 
not  lawful  that  a  king,  Avith  a  personal 
blemish,  should  reside  at  Tara.  In  tho 
second  year  after  the  injuring  of  his 
eye,  he  came  by  his  death  at  the  house 
of  Cletech,  the  bone  of  a  salmon  having 
stuck  in  his  throat.  And  he  told  his 
people  not  to  bury  him  at  Brugh  (be^ 
cause  it  was  a  cemetery  of  idolaters), 
for  he  did  not  worship  the  same  god  as 
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doin  to  his  son,  Carbri  Lificar,  to  whom  he  also  gave  up  the  po3- 
sessioii  of  Tenihair,  retiring  hinasclf  to  the  royal  houses  of  Clei- 
tech  and  of  Achail,  both  not  far  from  the  royal  capital.  It  was 
in  these  that  he  composed  his  Tegasg  Righ,  or  Regal  Institutes, 
designed,  as  already  told,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  kings  how 
it  was  right  that  they  should  act  and  comport  themselves.  From 
the  time  that  Cormac  gave  up  the  sovereignty,  he  never,  thence- 
forward, worshipped  any  but  the  True  Heavenly  God. 

Upon  a  certain  day,  while  Cormac  was  residing  in  the  House 
of  Cleitech,  the  druids  set  about  the  adoration  of  the  Golden  Calf 
ill  his  presence,  and  the  whole  of  those  tliere  assembled  joined  in 
the  same  worship,  in  imitation  of  their  priests.  The  druid,  Maeil- 
ghenn,  then  demanded  of  Cormac  Avhy  it  was  that  he  did  not 
adore  the  Golden  Calf  and  their  other  gods,  like  every  other  per- 
son. "I,"  said  Cormac,  "  will  offer  no  adoration  to  any  stock  or 
image,  shaped  by  my  own  mechanic.  It  were  more  rational  to 
offer  adoration  to  the  mechanic  himself,  for  he  is  more  worthy 
than  the  work  of  liis  hands."  The  druid  then  excited  the  Goldea 
Calf,  so  that  it  bounded  into  their  presence.  Hast  thou  seen 
that,  Cormac?"  said  ^raeilghenn.  "Whatever  I  may  see."  re- 
plied Cormac,  "I  will  make  no  adoration  to  aught,  save  to  the 
God  of  Heaven,  of  Earth,  and  of  HelL" 

Soon  after,  a  meal  vras  prepared  for  the  king,  and  he  began  to 
eat  of  a  salmon  from  the  Boinn.  Thereupon  the  demons  of  the 
air  came  and  attacked  him,  at  the  instigation  of  Maeilghcnn  the 
Druid, and  by  them  the  king  was  slain.^  Othe::  accounts  say  that 
lie  was  killed  by  a  bone  of  a  salmon,  that  had  stuck  in  his  throat 
and  choked  him ;  but  lie  was  engaged  in  eating  of  that  fish  when 
the  demons  had  attacked  him. 

When  he  found  the  symptoms  of  death  upon  hirn,  he  com- 
manded his  relations  not  to  bury  his  body  at  Brugh,  on  the 
Boinn,  where  several  of  the  preceding  kings  of  Temhair  were 

any  of  those  interred  at  Brugli ;  but  to  death  thus  :  "  A.  D,  266.    Forty  years 

bury  him  at  Ros-na-Rigii,  with  his  face  was  Cormac  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ire- 

to  the  east.    He  afterwards  died,  and  land  when  he  died  at  Cleitech,  the  bone 

his  servants  of  trust  held  a  council  and  of  a  salmon  sticking  in  his  throat,  on 

resolved  to  bury  him  at  Brugh,  the  account  of  the  Siabbradh  (genii)  which 

place  where  the  kings  of  Tara,  his  pre-  Maeilghenn,  the  druid,  incited  at  him, 

decessors,  were  buried.    The  body  of  after  Cormac  had  turned  against  them, 

the  king  was  then  thrice  raised  to  be  on  account  of  his  adoration  of  the  true 

carried  to  Brugh,  but  the  Boyne  swelled  God,  in  preference  to  them.  Where- 

np  thrice  so  that  they  could  not  come ;  fore  a  devil  attacked  him,  at  the  insti- 

so  that  they  observed  tiiat  it  was  vio-  gation  of  the  druids,  and  gave  him  a 

liiting  the  judgment  of  a  prince,  to  painful  death." — The  trick  by  which 

brer\k  through  his  testament ;  and  they  the  druids  turned  the  king's  accidental 

aft^irwards  dug  his  grave  at  Ros-na-  death  to  their  own  advantage,  needs  no 

Righ,  as  he  himself  had  ordered-" — IIk  comment. — Ed. 
"  Tlie  Four  Masters  record  Corraac's 
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laid.  And  then  (when,  contrary  to  his  injunctions),  the  host  was 
bearing  him  thither,  the  demons  thrice  opposed  the  progress  of 
the  funeral,  by  raising  an  immense  flood  before  it,  in  the  river; 
for  the^e  spirits  did  not  wish  to  allow  his  body  into  an  idolatrous 
cemetery,  by  reason  of  his  having  believed  in  the  True  God. 
But  the  fourth  time,  the  men  that  carried  the  body  entered  v^ith 
it  into  the  swollen  stream ;  but  there  the  current  of  the  Boinn 
swept  off  their  burden,  and  bore  it  along  to  Ros-na-Righ.  There 
the  corpse  was  separated  from  the  fuad^  or  bier,  and  thence  the 
ford  of  Ath-fuaid  (Awh-fooid),  the  ford  of  the  bier,  on  the  Boinn, 
has  had  its  name.  It  was  retained  at  that  place,  and  a  gravd 
■was  made  for  it,  and  it  was  buried  at  Ros-na-Risfh.^ 

In  the  course  of  long  ages  after  this,  St.  Columkille"  visited 
Ros-na-Righ,  and,  discovering  there  the  head  of  KingCormac,  he 
buried  it  anew ;  and  the  saint  remained  upon  the  spot  until  he 
had  said  thirty  masses  over  it  and  upon  that  spot  was  built  a 
Christian  church,  which  remains  to  the  present  daj'. 

Ancient  Cemeteries  of  the  Irish  Kings. 

Formerly,  in  Pagan  times  there  were  two  ''primh-roili^r''^ 
(precve-relig)  or  chief  cemeteries  in  Ireland,  and  in  them  the 
greater  number  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Ireland  were  buried. 
These  were  Br  ugh  on  the  Boinn,  and.Roilig-na-righ  {rellig-na-ree)^ 
near  Cruachain"**  {crooghin).   It  is  evident,  from  the  fact  just  nar- 

**  Ros-na-Righ,  now  Rossnaree,  situ-  mainder  of  tbe  Senclias  ua  Relec  is 

ated  on  the  river  Boyne,  near  the  vil-  here  given  down,  slightl}'  abridged  from 

lage  of  Slane,  in  the  county  of  East  the  translation  giviin  *in  the  learned 

Meath.  work  of  Dr.  Petrie  : — "  These  were  the 

St.  Columhlle  was  a  lineal  descend-  chief  cemeteries  of  Eri,  before  the  Faith, 

ant  of  the  monarch  Cormac.  viz  :  Gruacha,  Brugh,  Talti,  Luachair 

"  Two  primh-roilig.    In  the  Sen-  Ailbi.,  Aenach  Ailbi,  Aenach  Culi,  Ae- 

chas  na  Relec  from  whicb  extracts  have  nach  Colmain  and  Temhair  Erann. 
already  been  made,  there  are  eight        Aenach  Cruuchan.  In  the  first  place, 

places  enumerated,  as  the  chief  oemete-  it  was  there  the  race  of  Erimhon,  i.  e. 

ries  of  the  Pagan  Irish.  At  these  places  the  kings  of  Temhair  were  used  to  br.ry 

several  of  the  monuments,  mentioned  until  the  time  of  Crimthann,  son  of 

in  the  ancient  records  of  Ireland,  are  Lugaidh  Riabh-n-derg   (who  was  the 

still  in  existence-    Some  of  them,  after  first  king  of  thcra  that  v/ere  interred  a'i 

remaining  unknown  or  unnoticed  for  Brugh),  viz  :   Cobthach  Cael-Breugh 

ages,  have  been  recently  identified  from  and  Labraidh  Loingsech,  and  Eoc-iidh 

the  references  made  to  them  in  the  Feidlech  with  his  three  sons,  i.  e.  Bres, 

writings  of  the  Gaelic  Shanuachies —  Nar  and  Lothar,  and  Eocaidh  Aremh, 

thus  affording  unquestionable  proof  of  Lugaidh  Riabh-n-derg,  the  six  daugh- 

the  truth  of  many  of  the  more  import-  ters"  of  Eocaidh  Feidlech,  i.  e.  Medb, 

ant  facts  related  in  the  early  history  of  Clothra,  Muresg,  Dcrbri,  Mugaiu  and 

this  country.    For  the  latter  reason,  Eli,  and  Alild  Mac  Mada  with  his  .'•■even 

and  from  its  giving  an  explanation  of  brothers,  i.  e.  Keth,  Anion, Doi et 

gome  of  the  allusions  made  in  the  poem  cetera,  and  all  the  kings  down  to  Crim- 

above  cited  by  Dr.  Keating,  the  re-  thann;  these  were  all  buried  at  Crnaeha. 
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rated,  that  Bruglion  tlie  Boinn  was  one  of  the  burial-places  of  the 
kings  of  Ireland  ;  that  Roilig-na-righ,  at  Cruacbain,  was  also  an- 
other, is  proved  from  the  following  lay  of  Torna  Eiges  {Aiguess): 

"  A  king  of  Ful's  fair  land  rests  here, 
Dathi  the  brave,  Fiacaidh's  son, 
0  Cruacha  !  thou  hold  st  him  concealed 
From  Gallic  and  from  Gaelic  men. 


Why  was  it  not  at  Brugh,  that  the 
kings  of  the  race  of  Cobthach,  down  to 
Crrmthann,  were  interred?  Not  diffi- 
cult, because  the  two  provinces,  which 
the  race  of  Eriinh'>!j  possessed,  were 
the  province  of  Galeon  (Leinster),  and 
the  province  of  Olnecmacht  (Con- 
naught).  In  the  first  place,  the  pro- 
vince of  Galeon  was  occupied  by  the 
race  of  Labraidh  Loingsech,  and  the 
province  of  Olnecmacht  was  the  in- 
heritance of  the  race  of  Cobthach 
Cael-Breagh  ;  wherefore  it  (Counaught) 
was  given  to  Medb  before  every  other 
province.  The  reason  why  the  govern- 
ment of  this  land  was  given  to  Medb 
is,  because  there  was  none  of  the  race  of 
Eocaidh  (Feidlech)  fit  to  receive  it  but 
herself,  for  Lugaidh  (Riabh-n-derg)  was 
not  fit  for  action  at  the  time.  And, 
therefore,  whenever  the  monarchy  of 
Ireland  was  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  race 
of  Cobthach  Cael-Breagh,  the  province 
of  Concaught  was  his  native  principal- 
ity. And  for  this  reason  they  were  in- 
terred at  the  Aenach  of  Cruacha.  But 
they  v.-ere  interred  at  Brugh  from  the 
time  of  Crimthann  Niadh-Nar  to  the 
time  of  Laegari,  the  son  of  Niall,  ex- 
cept three  persons,  namely,  Art  the  son 
Conn,  and  Cormac  the  son  of  Art,  and 
Kiall  of  the  Nine  Hostages. 

We  hsiva  already  mentioned  the 
cause  why  Cormac  was  not  interred 
there.  The  reason  why  Art  was  not  in- 
terred there  is,  because  he  believed  the 
day  before  the  battle  of  Miiccramma 
(Mocrumhi)  was  fought,  and  he  predict- 
ed the  Faith  in  Ireland,  and  he  said  his 
own  grave  would  be  at  Duraha  Derg- 
hiachra,  where  Treoit  (Trevet,  in 
Meath),  is  at  this  day.  When  his  body 
was  afterwards  carried  eastward  to 
Duraha  Derg-luachra,  if  all  the  men  of 
Eri  were  drawing  it  thence,  they  could 
not,  so  that  he  was  interred  at  that 
place,  because  there  was  a  Catliolic 


church  to  be  afterwards  built  where  he 
was  interred. 

Where  Niall  was  interred  was  at 
Ochain  (Ocha),  i.  e,  Och  Caine,  so  called 
from  the  sighing  and  lamentation  which 
the  men  of  Eri  made  in  bewailing  Ni- 
all. 

Conari  Mor  was  interred  at  Magh 
Feci,  in  Bregia  (i.  e.  at  Fert  Conari)  : 
however  some  say  that  it  was  Conari 
Carpraige  that  was  interred  there,  and 
not  Conari  Mor,  and  that  Conari  Mor 
was  the  third  that  was  interred  at  Tem- 
hair,  viz. :  Conari  and  Laegari  and  .... 

At  Talti  the  ki'jgs  of  Uladh  wero 
used  to  bury,  viz.  Ollamh  Fodla  with 
his  descendants.down  to  Concobar,  who 
wished  that  he  should  be  carried  to  a 
place  between  Slea,  and  the  sea,  with 
his  face  to  the  east,  on  account  of  the 
Faith  which  he  had  embraced. 

The  nobles  of  the  Tuatha  De  Dan- 
anns  were  used  to  bury  at  Brugh  (i.  e. 
the  Daghda  with  his  three  sons ;  also 
Lug-aidh,  and  Oe,  and  Ollaiii,  and  Og- 
ma,  and  Etan  the  Poetess,  and  Carpre, 
the  son  of  Etan),  and  Crimthann 
(Xiadh-Xair)  followed  them,  because 
his  wife  Xar  was  of  the  Tuatha'-  Dea, 
and  it  was  she  solicited  him  that  he 
should  adop*:  Brugh  as  a  burial-place 
for  himself  and  his  descendants  ;  and 
this  was  the  cause  that  they  did  not 
bury  at  Cruacha — See  note  10,  p. 
289,  and  '.iote26,  p.  295,  m  refutation 
of  the  absurd  and  calumnious  derivation 
given  to  the  surname  N:adh-]Sair. — 
Ed.) 

The  Lagcuians  (i.  e.  Cathaeir  and  hia 
race,  and  the  kings  who  were  before 
them)  used  to  bury  at  Aenach  Ailbi» 
The  Clan  Degadh  (i.  e.  the  race  of  Co- 
nari and  Erna)  at  Temhair  Erann. 
The  men  of  Munster,  (i.e.  the  Derg- 
thini)  at  Aenach  Culi  and  Aenach 
Colmain  and  the  Connacians  at  Crua- 
cha." 
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Beneath  thee  rest?5  fierce  Dungalach, 
Who  captives  led  from  eastern  lands ; 
And  Tuathal,  Conn  and  Tumaltach 
'  In  glory  sleep  within  thy  walls. 

Of  Eocaidh  Feidlech's  three  fair  sons, 

I  sing  the  tombs  beneath  thy  ramparts : 

AVhere  Eocaidh  Aremh  lies  full  low, 

Slain  by  the  hand  of  Mael  the  mighty,    (i.  e.  Sidmal.) 

King  Eocaidh  Feidlech  lies  concealed 
Beneath  thy  mound,  and  beauteous  Derbr?, 
With  Clothra,  dame  of  high  degree, 
And  Medb,  the  heroine  queen,  and  Muresg. 

And  regal  Eri,  Fodla,  Banba, 

Three  august  ladies,  bright  and  young ;  I 
In  Cruacha  dwell,  from  mortals  hidden, 
Those  queens  of  Dana's  Sacred  Tribes. 

Kcrmad's  three  sons  are  laid  on  Sith-drum^ 
Long-handed  Lugaidh  lies  on  Liath-drora, 
With  the  sons  of  Aedh,  son  of  the  Daghda, 
Near  whom  lies  tall  and  warlike  Midhir. 

Beneath  thy  pillar-stones  are  laid, 
Gaunt  Cobthach  and  great  lugani, 
And  Badbcha  too — all  regal  chiefs — ■ 
And  here  lies  tall  and  haughty  Olild." 

EOCAIDH  GUNATH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A  D.  253.^  Eocaidli  Gimath,^^  son  of  Fiacli,  son  of  Imcaidli,  son 
of  Bresal,  son  of  Siorcaidb,  son  of  Fiacaidh  Finn  (from  whom  is 
called  the  Dal-Fiacach),  son  of  Dluthach,  son  of  Eosin,  of  the 
line  of  Erimlion,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  one  single 
year^  when  he  fell  by  Lngna,^  son  of  Fertri  (otherwise  by  Lu- 
gaidh, son  of  Aengus,  son  of  Fertri). 

CARBRI  LIFICAR,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.D.  254.^  Carbrl^^  Lificar,  son  of  Cormac  Ulfada,  son  of  Art 
Aeinfer,  son  of  Conn  Ked-cathach,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  held 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  twenty-seven  years.    The  reason  why 

sail  Drum.  Perhaps  SidheTruim,  ^"^  Lugna,  called  by  some,  Lugaidh  « 

an  ancient  mound  near  Slane,  in  Meath.  Menu,  son  of  Aengus  Finn,  his  own  kina- 

Sith  Drum  was,  also,  an  old  name  for  man.    O'Flaherty  says  that  Eocaidh 

the  Rock  of  Cashel.  Gunnath  was  grandson  of  King  Fer- 

A.  D.  267.    Four  Blasters.  g-us  of  the  Black  Teeth. 

"  Eocaidh  XII.    Tighernach  does  "  A.  D.  268.    Four  Masters. 

not  allow  this  chieftain  the  title  of  *»  Caubhi  If.  According  to  the  an- 

king.  nals  just  cited,  this  monarch  reigned 
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be  was  called  Cai  bri  Lificar  Avas,  because  he  had  been  reared  near 
the  River  Lifi  (LifTcy),  of  Leinster.  Ethni  Ollamda,  daughter  of 
Dimiaing,  was  his  mother.  It  was  by  the  hands  of  Simeon,  son 
of  Kerb,  one  of  the  Fothartaigh  of  Leinster,  that  he  fell,  at  the 
battle  of  Gabra^^  {Gowra). 

Tlie  following  was  the  reason  why  the  battle  of  Gabra  was 
fought.  Samliair,  daughter  of  Finn,  son  of  Cumhal,  was  the  wife 
of  Cormac  Cas,  son  of  Olild  Olum ;  and  she  was  the  mother  of 
Tinni  and  Connla.    Through  this  relationship,  Mogh  Corb,^  the 


but  seventeen  years.  He  there  is  stated 
to  have  fought  three  battles  against 
the  Munster  men  in  the  4th  year  of  his 
reign  (271),  and  four  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, in  defence  of  the  rights  of  Lein- 
ster.—A.  D.  27(),  the  9th  year  of  Car- 
bri. — Angus  Gaibuaibtech  (chief  of  the 
Desi)  was  killed  this  year  by  the  sons  of 
Carbri,  namely,  Fiacaidh  Sraibtini  and 
EocaidhDoimlen.  A.D.  283,  the  16th 
year  of  Carbri. — Finn,  grandson  of 
Baesgni,  fell  by  Achlech,  son  of  Duibd- 
renn.and  the  sons  of  the  Urgrenn,  of  the 
Luaigni  of  Temhair,  at  Ath-Brea  upon 
the  Boinn,  of  which  it  Avas  said  : 
•Finn  was  killed,  it  awis  with  darts,* 
"With  a  lamentahle  wound; 
Achlecli,  son  of'  Dubdrenn,  cut  off 
The  lieaa  of  tiie  son  of  Moclitainain. 
Werft  it  not  that  Caeilti  took  revenge, 
It  xvciild  have  been  a  victory  after  all  his  true 
battles: 

The  three  were  cnt  off  by  him, 

Exnllinfe-  over  the  head  of  the  royal  champion.' " 

—Four  Jfdntcrs. 

"  G:ibra,  otherwise  called  Gabhri 
Aichla,  from  its  contiguity  to  Achill, 
now  the  hill  of  Skreen,  near  Tara,  in 
Meath.  Gabhra,  Anglice,  Gowra,  is 
now  the  nama  of  a  stream  which  rises 
in  a  bog  in  the  townlaud  of  Prants- 
town,  parish  of  Skreen,  receives  a  trib- 
ute from  the  well  of  Ncamhnach  on 
Tara  1 1  ill,  joins  the  Eiver  Skene  at 
Nowthstown,  and  unites  with  the  Boyue 
at  Ardsallagh. — Id. 

*  "  The  follow infr  words  were  interlined  in  the 
text:  i.  u.tJona  aaitk  i<tn  aick  ro  puntd'ie, 
1.  e.  by  fl'hin::  iffs  he  was  wounded.  It  is  stated 
In  tlie  Dublin  <;<){>y  of  the  annals  of  Inisfallen, 
that  Finn  Ma;;  (Juinliai),  the  celebrated  src  ncral 
of  the  Irish  mi'ilia,  fell  by  the  hands  of  Atiilach, 
Bon  of  Dubdreiin,  a  treacherous  fi<herrnan,  who 
(fired  with  tlio  love  of  everlasMnfi  notoriety) 
Ble\.'  him  with  hl^  galfat  liath-Ureairlia,  near  tho 
Boyne.  whlth^T  he  had  retired  in  his  old  a?e  to 
pa^s  th«  remainder  of  his  life  in  tranquility. 
This  Aliiiach  wnsso^n  after  beheaded  by  C'-ael  tl 
Mp.c  Uoiiain  V.w  relative  and  faithful  follower 
of  Fina.'—O'JJonovan. 


*  Mogh  Corb.  This  prince  was  the 
principal  opponent  of  the  monarch,  and 
not  the  Cianna  Baeisgni,  or  Irish  Mili-\ 
tia,  as  stated  by  modern  popular  wri- 
ters. Since  Eogan  Taidhlech,  or  Mogh 
Nuadath,  grandfather  of  Cormac  Cas, 
had  been  murdered  in  his  tent  by  GoU, 
son  of  Morna,  at  the  battle  of  Magh 
Leana,  the  king  of  Munster  cherished 
the  most  rancorous  hatred  against  the 
Cianna  Morna,  who  were  a  military 
tribe  of  the  Fer-Bolgs  of  Connsiught ; 
and  in  order  to  be  revenged  of  them, 
they  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Cianna 
Baeisgni,  another  milil  nry  tribe  of  the 
Scotic  Or  Milesian  race,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished chief  of  whom  was  Finn 
Mac  Cumhail.  Cormac  Cas,  king  of 
Munster,  married  Samhair,  daughter 
of  this  warrior,  and  by  her  h:id  three 
sons — Timii  and  Ccnnla,  cf  whom  no 
account  is  preserved,  and  Mogh  Corb, 
the  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  Brian 
Boru,  who  inherited  all  the  valor  and 
heroism  of  his  ancestor.  Alter  tho 
death  of  Finn,  Carbri  dir.ban.lcd  ard 
outlawed  the  forces  of  the  Cianna 
Baeisgni,  and  retained  in  his  service 
the  Cianna  Morna  only.  The  Cianna 
Baeisgni  then  repaired  to  Munster,  to 
their  relative,  Mogh  Corb,  who  retain- 
ed them  in  his  service,  contrary  to  the 
orders  of  the  monarch.  'J'his  h  d  to  tho 
bloody  battle  of  Gabra,  in  n  hich  tho 
two  rival  military  tribes  slaughtered 
each  otlier  almost  to  extermination. 
In  this  battle  Osgar,  son  of  Oisin  (Os- 
sian),  met  the  monarch  in  single  com- 
bat, but  he  fell ;  and  Carbri,  returning 
from  the  combat,  was  met  by  his  own 
relative,  Simeon,  one  of  the  Fotharta 
(who  had  been  expelled  into  LeinsterJ, 
who  fell  upon  him  severely  wounded, 
after  the  dreadful  combat  with  Osgar, 
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son  of  Corniac  Cas,  aided  Oisin  ( Oslieen\  son  of  Finn,  Hs  moth- 
er's brother,  and  the  tribe  of  Baeisgni  {Bueeshnie)  in  opposition  to 
the  attacks  made  upon  them  bj  Carbri  Lilicar  and  Acdh  Caemh^^ 
{Aih  Caiv),  son  of  Garaidh  Glun-dubh  {Garrai-Gloonduv),  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  Morna.  At  that  time,  the  tribe  of  Morna  was  in  jjos- 
session  of  the  huannacht  (that  is,  they  formed  the  standing  army 
of  Ireland),  and  had  been  at  enmity  with  Finn  and  the  tribe  of 
Baeisgni  for  full  seven  years.  For  this  reason,  the  faction  of 
Garaidh  Glun-dubh  set  on  Carbri  Lihcar  and  the  pentarchs  of 
Ireland  to  dethrone  Mogh  Corb,  hoping  thereby  to  succeed  in 
procuring  the  banishment  of  the  tribe  of  Baeisgni.  And  thence 
came  the  battle  of  Gabra. 

FATIIADH  AIRGTHECH  AND   FATIIADH  CAIRPTHECH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.D.  281.^  Fathadh^  Airgthech  {Fdhdh  ArriJcagh)  and  Fathadh 
Cairpthech  ((7a?'/?a(7/i),  both  sons  of  Mac-Con,  son  of  Mac-Niadb, 
and  of  the  line  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Ith,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland.  They  reigned  conjointly  for  one  year,  at  the  end  of 
which,  Fathadh  Cairpthech  was  slain  by  Fathadh  Airgthech. 
And,  then,  Fathadh  Airgthech  was  himself  slain  by  the  Fiann^^at 
the  battle  of  Ollarba.^ 


A.  D.  282.2  Fiacaidh^  Sraibtini  {Feegha  Sraffinnie\  son  of  Car- 
bri Lihcar,  son  of  Cor  mac  Ul-fada,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  held 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  thirty -three  years,  when  he  fell  by 

and  dispatched  liiin  at  a  single  blow,  monarchs  of  Ireland  ;  evidsntly  because 

0'- Donovan.  tliey  regarded  them  as  usurpers.  They 

^  Aedh  Coemh  was  the  last  king  of  were  the  sons  of  the  monarch,  Mac- 

Connaught  of  the  race  of  the  Fer-Bolgs.  Con,  and  from  their  brother,  Acugus 

Aedh  and  Mogh  Corb  both  escaped  Gai-fuilech,  i.  e.  Aengus  of  the  Bloody 

from  the  bloody  field  of  Gabra,  but  Spear,  is  descended  the  clan  of  Driscoll 

coming  to  an  engagement  soon  after  and  its  correlatives. 

&i  Spaltrach,  in  Muskery,  Mogh  Corb  ™  Fiann.  From  this  passage  it  would 

fell  by  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Con-  appear  that  some  of  this  Ijody  still  sur- 

naught.    Poetic  tradition  will  have  it,  vived  the  battle  of  Gabra.  According 

that  the  warrior  Caeilti  and  the  bard  to  O'Flaherty,  the  slayers  of  Fathadh 

Oisin,  alone  of  their  kindred  survived  Airgthech  were  of  the  Olanna  Baeisgni, 

this  fight  at  Gabra,  and  that  they  lived  and  apparently  comnjanded  by  the 

to  recount  the  exploits  of  their  com-  warrior,  Caeilti,  by  whose  hand  this 

panions  in  arms  to  St.  Patrick  in  after  monarch  fell. 

times.  It  is  the  lays  attributed  to  them  '  Oilarba.    Now  the  Eiver  Lame, 

that  are  called  the  Ossianic  Poems,  and  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 

;.pon  tliem  Macpherson  built  his  fa-  ^  A.  D.  286.    Four  Maoters. 

mous  forgery.  «  Fiacaidii  VII.     This  monarch 

^  A.  D.  285.    Four  Masters.    ^  reigned  tliirty-scven  years,  according 

**  Fathaih.    Some  of  our  antiqua-  to  other  accounts, 
ries  did  not  count  the  two  Fathadhs  aa 
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the  tliree  Collas,  in  tlie  battle  of  Dubh-Comar.*  Aeifi,  daughter 
of  the  king  of  the  Gall-Gaedhail^  {Gaul-Gaeil\  that  is,' of  the  For- 
eign Gaels,  was  the  wife  of  Fiacaidh  Sraibtini  and  the  mother  of 
Muredach  Tirech.  And  the  reason  why  he  was  called  Fiacaidh 
Sraibtini,®  was  because  it  was  at  Dun-Sraibtini,  in  Connaught, 
that  he  had  been  fostered. 

In  order  that  the  meaning  of  the  following  events  may  be  the 
better  understood,  we  shall  set  down  here,  from  the  Psalter  of 
Cashel,  both  the  cause  of  the  battle  of  Dubh-Comar  and  a  narra- 
tion of  the  relationship  that  existed  between  the  Col  las  and  Fia- 
caidh Sraibtini.  It  is,  then,  at  Carbri  Lificar  that  the  Oirghial- 
laigh,  that  is,  the  Clans  of  the  Collas,  separate  from  the  clans  of 
Niall,  and  fi'om  the  Connachtaigh  (Connaughtih)  or  Erimonians 
of  Connaught.  Now,  Fiacaidh  Sraibtini,  son  of  Carbri  Lificar, 
"vvas  the  grandfather  of  Eocaidh  Muigh-medon,  son  of  Muredach 
Tirech,  son  of  Fiacaidh  Sraibtini.  From  the  Muredach  here 
mentioned,  have  sprung  the  clans  of  Niall  and  the  men  of  Con- 
naught. Eocaidh  Dublein  was  also  son  of  Carbri  Lificar,  and 
brother  of  Fiacaidh  Sraibtini.  This  Eocaidh  had  three  sons, 
namely :  the  three  Collas,  and  from  these  are  descended  the 
Ui  Mhic  Uais  {ee-vic-Oosh),  the  Ui  Mhic  Crimthainn  (ee-vic- 
Criffrnn),  and  the  Moghdorna  {Mowrna).  The  real  names  of  the 
three  Collas  were,  Carrell,  Muredach  and  Aedh.  Here  follows  a 
quotation  from  an  ancient  bard  in  testimony  thereof: 

"  Of  the  Three  Collas  have  you  heard, 
Eocaidh's  sons  of  highest  fame, 
Coila,  Menn,  Colla  Da-crioch, 
And  Colla  Uais,  the  Ard-righ  ? 

Their  names,  all  three,  I  know  full  well — 
Carrell  and  Muredach  and  Aedh ; 
By  these  was  slain  a  mighty  king, 
On  yonder  fair,  well  cultured  plain. 

Carrell  was  Colla  Uais,  the  king ; 
Muredach,  Colla  Da-crioch ; 
And  glorious  Aedh  was  Colla  Menn. 
Mighty  were  they  beyond  all  braves  !  " 

*  Duhh-Comar.    This  name  signifies  equally  applicable  to  any  of  the  Gaelic 

the  "  bhck  confluence."    "It  is  quite  septs  then  settled  in  Alba  and  the 

e-vidcnt  that  it  was  the  ancient  name  of  Hebrides. 

the  confluence  of  the  Blackwater  and      "  Sraibtini.   Other  authorities  assert 

the  Boyne." — O'D.  that  he  received  this  cognomen  from 

_  *  (5tt//-Gaeti/iat7  may  moan  some  por-  showers  of  fire  [sraib  theini),  i.  e.  thun«i 

tion  of  the  Clanna  Breogalti  or  Bri-  der  storms,  that  occurred  during  his 

gantes,  of  Gaelic  origin,  settled  in  Bri-  reign, 
tam  or  Gaul ;  but  tho  name  would  be 
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Oilech,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Alba,  and  -^-ife  of  Eocaidh 
Dublein,  was  the  mother  of  the  three  Collns.    It  was  these  three 
Collas  that  perpetrated  the  panicide  upon  Fiacaidh  Sraibtini, 
vrhereby  the  sovereignty  of  L-elandwns  lost  forever  to  them  and 
their  jjosteritv.    The  following  was  the  occasion  of  that  parri- 
cide :  whilst  Fiacaidh  Sraibtini  was  sovereign  of  Ireland,  he  had 
a  distinguished  son,  who  was  called  Muredach  Tirech ;  and  this 
Muredach  was  the  commnnder-in-chief  of  his  father's  amiios,  for 
the  king  himself  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  battle-field.    Uy  on  a 
certain  occasion,  Muredach  had  marched  into  Munster,  attended 
bv  an  army,  whence  he  brought  off  hostages  and  spoils.  At 
the  same  time  the  king,  his  father,  chanced  to  be  at  Dubh-Comar, 
near  Talti,  attended  by  another  host;  and  there  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  three  Collas,  the  three  sons  of  his  brother,  who  had  led 
their  forces  to  his  aid  to  that  place.    Then,  when  the  multitude 
heard  of  the  successes  that  Muredach  had  obtained  in  Munster, 
they  said  in  com.mon  that  he  was  the  presumptive  king  cf  Ire- 
land.   "  What  shall  become  of  us,"  said  the  Collas,  "if  Muredach 
become  sovereigm  after  Fiacaidh?   What  vre  had  better  do,"  said 
they,  "  is  to  give  battle  to  the  old  king,  and  when  we  have  slain 
him,  Y.'ith  his  host,  we  shall  easily  overcome  his  son,  whenever 
he  may  arrive."    In  the  meantime,  Fiacaidh  was  engr.ged  in 
conference  with  a  certain  druid,  named  Dubcomar,  and  this  druid 
addressed  him  in  the  following  vrords :  "0  king,"  said  he  "if 
thou  vanquish  the  Collas  now,  and  slay  them,  no  king  of  thy 
posterity  shall  ever  reign  over  Ireland  after  thee."  "Then," 
said  the  monarch,  "I  prefer  rather  to  fall  by  the  Collas  myself 
and  to  have  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  descend  to  my  posterity, 
than  to  have  them  slain  by  me,  and  have  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  descend  to  their  children."    After  this,  the  hosts  were 
'drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  they  charged  one  another  from 
each  side.    But  the  anny  of  Fiacaidh  Srsibtini  was  routed  in 
that  engagement,  and  he  was  slain  himself  therein,  just  as  the 
druid  Dubcomar  had  prophesied  to  him. 

COLLA  CJAIS,  AED-RIGH. 

A.  D.  315.^  Colla  Uais,  son  of  Eocaidh  Dublein,  son  of  Car- 
bri  Lificar,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  for  four  years;  at  the  end  of  which,  both  himself  and 
his  brothers  were  driven  by  Muredach  Tirech  into  banishment 
to  Alba,  where  they  received  a  military  maintenance  (huannacht) 
from  the  Alban  king.  For  Oilech,  daughter  of  Ugari,  king  of 
Alba,  was  the  mother  of  the  three  Collas.    The  reason  why  Car- 


'  A.  D.  323.   Four  Masters, 
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rell  was  styled  Colla  Uais,  that  is,  Colla  the  Noble,  was  because 
of  the  distinction  which  he  had  obtained  beyond  the  other 
Collas,  for  he  had  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  the  othera 
had  not. 

MURED ACH  TIRECH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  319.'  Muredach'  Tirech  {Murreeagh  Teeragli\  son  of 
Fiacaidh  Sraibtini,  of  the  line  of  Erinihon,  held  Ireland  for 
thirty  three  yeare,  and  then  he  fell  by  Caelbadh,  son  of  Crunn 
Badraei.  Muirrenn,  daughter  of  Fiacaidh,  king  or  Kmel-Eogain, 
was  the  wife  of  Muredach  Tirecb,  and  the  mother  of  Eocaidh 
Muigh-medon. 

As  to  the  Collas,  they  were  banished  into  Alba  by  Muredach 
Tirech,  as  we  have  related  above.  Three  hundred  warriors  was 
the  number  of  their  host.  The  king  of  Alba  received  them  with 
great  respect,  and  gave  them  military  maintenance,  by  reason  of 
their  great  valor  and  hardihood.  They  remained  with  him  for 
three  years ;  after  which  the}^  returned  to  Ireland,  in  hopes  that 
Muredach  would  perpetrate  a  parricide  (finghal)  upon  them,  and 
that  the  sovereignty  miglit  fall  to  their  posterity  in  consequence 
thereof^"  In  coming  from  Alba,  they  brought  over  no  stronger 
escort  than  a  band  of  nine  warriors  with  each  of  them.  After 
landing,  they  m.ade  no  delay  until  they  arrived  in  the  king's 
presence  at  Temhair.  "  Have  you  brought  me  any  nevrs,  my 
cousins?"  said  the  king.  "We  have  no  sadder  news  to  tell," 
said  they,  "than  the  deed  which  we  have  ourselves  done,  name- 
ly, the  killing  of  thy  father  by  our  hands."  "That  is  news  we 
nave  already  known,"  said  the  king ;  "  but  it  is  of  no  conseqence 
to  you  now,  for  no  vengeance  shall  be  wreaked  upon  you  there- 
for, exczpt  that  the  misfortune,  which  has  already  pursued  you, 
shall  not  leave  you."  "  This  is  the  reply  of  a  coward,"  said  the 
Collas.  "Be  not  sorry  for  it,"  replied  the  king.  "You  are 
welcome."  After  this  they  spent  a  long  time  in  great  friendship 
with  Muredach,  so  that  they  became  the  commanders  of  that 
king's  armies  in  war. 

A.  D.  331.    Conquests  of  €ic  Collas  in  TJladh — Destrudion  of 
Emhaix  Macha. 

At  last  the  king  told  them  (the  Collas),  that  it  was  time  for 
them  to  conquer  some  territory,  as  an  inheritance  for  their  pos- 

A.  D.  327.    Four  Masters.  "  They  had,  it  is  said,  beeu  told  by 

•  Muredach  IT.  According  to  the  a  druid,  that  if  they  could  provoke 
last-cited  authority,  this  king  reigned  their  cousin,  king  Muredach,  to  slay 
but  thirty  years.  them,  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  would 

fall  to  their  posterity. 
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teritj.  "  Of  what  territory  dost  thou  wish  that  we  should  make 
sword-land  ?  "  said  they.  (There  were  not,  in  their  own  time, 
any  warriors  more  intrepid  than  they.)  March  into  Ulster," 
said  he,  "for  you  have  good  cause  of  enmity  with  its  people; 
for  an  attendant  upon  the  king  of  Uladh  once  burnt  the  beard  and 
hair  of  Conn.ac,  son  of  Art,  with  a  torch,  in  ISTorthern  Magh 
Breagh.  Wher*.  Cormac  had  become  king  of  Ireland,  an  over- 
whelming force  of  the  Ulstermen  came  against  him,  and  having 
extorted  hostages  from  him,  they  banished  him  into  Connaught. 
After  that  a  reace  was  made  between  Cormac  and  them,  and  they 
prepared  a  feast  for  him  at  Northern  Magh  Breagh,  and  it  was 
on  that  occasion  that  a  servant  of  the  king  of  Ulster  burned  the 
hair  of  Cormac.    Now,  that  deed  is  still  unavenged." 

After  this,  king  Muredach  famished  them  with  a  numerous 
army,  with  which  the  Collas  marched  into  Connaught.  There 
the  men  of  Connaught  joined  their  standard,  with  a  force  con- 
sisting of  seven  caiha.  Thence  they  marched  to  the  Carn  of 
Achadh  Leth-derg,^^  in  Fernmagh.  From  that  hill,  they  foulght 
seven  battles  against  the  Ulstermen,  that  is,  a  battle  on  each  day 
during  a  whole  week.  Six  of  these  battles  were  fought  by  the 
Connaughtmen,  and  the  seventh  by  the  Collas.  In  it  Fergus 
Fogha,'^  king  of  Emhain,  was  slain,  and  the  Ulstermen  were 
finally  routed.  They  were  then  pursued,  with  great  slaughter, 
from  the  Carn  of  Eocaidh  to  Glen  Eighe.''  From  the  latter  place, 
the  Collas  marched  back  upon  Emhain,  which  they  plundered, 
and  then  burned,  so  that  Emhain  has  remained  since  then  without 
a  king  to  inhabit  it. 

The  Collas  next  took  the  following  territories  from  the  Ulster- 
men,  namely:  Moghdurna,'*  Ui  Mic  Crimthainn,^^  and  Ui  Mio 
Uais.    Colla  Menu  took  possession  of  Moghdurna,  'Colla  Da 

"  Achad-leth-derg.    This  place,  situ-  "    Moghdurna,    properly  Crioch 

ated  in  the  barony  of  Farney  (Fern-  Moghdurna  {Creeag/i  Moivrna),  now 

magh),  CO.  Monaghan,  is  not  yet  iden-  the  barony  of  Cremorne,  co.  Mona- 

tified. — O'D.  ghan.    The  O'Hanratties,  in  Irish, 

12  Fergus  Fogha,  son  of  Fraechar  O'h-Innrechtaigh,  of  the  race  of  Colla 

Fortriun,  was  the  last  king  of  Uladh  Menn,  were  the  ancient  possessors  of 

that  resided  at  Emhain.  this  territory.  In  O'Dubhagan's  poem, 

"  Glenn  Righe,  that  is,  the  vale  of  the  chief  of  this  territory  is  called 

the  Righe,  now  the  Newry  river.  From  O'Machaiden.  In  after  times,  they  were 

this  time,  downward,  the  name  Uladh  encroached  on  by  the  Mac  Mahoos. 

is  applied  to  the  circumscribed  terri-  Ui  Mic  Crimthainn,  that  is,  the 

tory  of  the  Clanna  Rudraide,  narrowed  territory  of  the  descendants  of  Crimth- 

by  this  conquest  to  the  counties  of  ann,  son  of  Fiach,  son  of  Degaidh  Durn, 

Down  and  Antrim.  "  It  was  originally  son  of  Rochadh,  son  of  Colla  Da  Cri- 

the  name  of  all  Ulster,  but  after  the  och.    In  latter  times,  it  appears  that 

year  332,  it  was  applied  to  that  por-  this  name  was  confined  to  the  barony 

tion  of  the  east  of  Ulster,  bounded  on  of  Slane,  county  Meath  ;  but  Keating 

the  west  by  the  Lower  Bann  and  Lough  could  scarcely  have  meant  it  in  that 

Neagh,  and  by  Glenn  Righe." — O  D.  confined  sense.   From  Colla  Da-Crioch 
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Crioch  {Daiu  Creeagh)  of  Ui  Mic  Crimtliainn,  aud  Colla  Uuis 
seized  upon  Ui  Mic  Uais." 

And,  as  before  stated,  it  was  by  Caelbach,  son  of  Crunn  Bad- 
raei,  that  the  monarch  Muredach  was  slain.'^ 

CAELBACH,  AKD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  352.'^  Caelbach,  son  of  Crunn  Badraei,  son  of  Eocaidh 
Coba,  son  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  jiosa,  son  of  Imcaidh,  son  of  Feidli- 
midh,  son  of  Cas,  son  of  Fiacaidh  Araide,  son  of  Aengus  Gaib- 
nenn,  son  of  Fergus  Foglas,  son  of  Tibracli  Tirech,  son  of  Bresal, 
Bon  of  Ferb,  son  of  Mai,  son  of  Eocraide,  of  the  line  of  Ir,'* 
son  of  IMiledh,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  one  year.  It 
was  by  Eocaidh  Muigh-Medon,"  that  he  was  slain. 

EOCAIDH  MUIGH-MEDON,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  853.''  Eocaidh^=  :N[nigh-Medon,  son  of  Muredach  Ti- 
rech, son  of  Fiacaidh  Sraibtini,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  seven  years.  Mong-finn,  daughter  of 
Fidach,  the  wife  of  Eocaidh  Muigh-medon,  was  the  mother  of 
Brian,"  Fiacaidh  or  Fiacra,^*  Fero;us  and  Olild.    Carthann  Cas- 


whose  territory  it  was,  are  descended 
the  Mac  Malions  of  Monaglian,  the  Ma- 
guires  of  Fermanagh,  the  O'Hanlons  of 
Orior,  the  ^^lac  Canns,  Mac  Mannses,  the 
O'Kellies  and  O'Maddeus  of  Ui  Mani, 
in  Gal  way,  and  their  numerous  kindred 
septs. 

XJi  Mic  Uais,  now  Moygish,  in 
West  ISIeath.  The  descendants  of  the 
Colla  Uais  are  the  Mac  Donalds  of 
Antrim  and  the  Isles  of  Scotland,  with 
•the  Mac  Dugalds,  Mac  Allisters,  Mac 
Eorios  and  their  correlatives,  and  also 
the  clans  of  Mac  Sheehie,  OTlynn  or 
O'Lyn  of  Moylinny,MacAedha  or  Ma- 
gce  of  Island  Magee,  the  O'Gnives, 
O'Kerin,  and  several  others  in  Ireland. 

"  Slain.  He  was  slain  by  Caelbadh, 
son  of  Crunn,  king  of  Uladh,  at  Port- 
righ,  overDaball. 

Daball  was  the  old  name  of  the  Black- 
water  of  Ulster.  Portrigh  is  thought 
to  be  the  place  now  called  Beuburb. — 
See  Four  Masters. 

•^•A.  D.  356.— fowr  Masters. 

•*  Of  the  race  of  Ir. — Caelbadh,  oth- 
erwise Caelbach,  was  of  the  blood  of 
the  Clanna  Rudraide.  O'Halloran  says 


that  he  was  the  last  prince  of  the  royal 
house  of  Ir  (that  is,  of  the  Ulidians), 
that  sat  upon  the  Irish  throne.  Aftor 
defeating  Muredach, he  marched  straight 
to  Temhair,  and-  was  there  saluted  king. 
However,  Tighernach  does  not  count 
him  among  the  Irish  monarchs.  But 
his  having  been  even  partially  acknowl- 
edged as  such  has  its  meaning  in  our 
history  ;  it  tells  of  a  vigorous  eifort 
made  by  the  Irians  to  recover  the  ter- 
ritory from  which,  by  Muredach's  aid, 
they  had  been  recently  expelled  by  the 
three  Collas. 

^°  Muigh-Medon.  This  surname  is 
generally  spelled  either  Muighrahead- 
hain  or  Muighmheodhain,  and  is  pro- 
nounced somewhat  like  Moo'ivaan  or 
Moovedne.  Dr.  O'Connor  has  trans- 
lated it  Camporum  Cultor,  i.  e.  tiller  of 
fields;  but  Dr.  O'Donovan  says  that 
this  is  a  mere  guess.  The  derivation 
recorded  by  Keating,  he  very  justly 
styles  a  silly  leg(!nd. 

2'  A.  D.  353.--FoMr  Masters. 

^  Eocaidh  XIII. 

^  Brian.  From  this  son  sprang  the 
several  clans  of  the  Ui  Briain,  of  Con- 
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flubli  {Carhan  Cas-duv),  daughter  of  the  king  cf  Britain,  ^vds  liis 
second  wifj,  cand  by  lier  he  had  Niall  of  the  Nine  Iloslagv-s.  He 
was  called  Eocaidh  ^[iiigh-medon,  because  his  head  and  breast 
resembled  those  of  king  Murcdach  Tirech,  but  his  waist  or  middle 
(mcdon)  resembled  that  of  a  slave  (mogaidh),  whose  name  was 
Mingadach. 

It  was  against  this  king  that  the  battle  of  Cruachain-Claenta 
was  gained  by  Enna  Kennselach,^^  king  of  Leinster;  and  there  it 
was  that  Kednathech,  the  bard-sage  (file)  of  Eocaidh  Maigh- 
medon  happened  to  be  made  prisoner.  But  when  Enna  came  up 
to  where  he  was  detained,  he  demanded  of  his  people,  why  they 
had  spared  the  life  of  the  druid.  "  AVIiilst  I  live,"  said  the  di'uid, 
"  thou  shalt  never  gain  victories  fi'om  this  hill,  where  I  now  stand.'' 
Upon  this,  Enna  transfixed  him  with  his  spear ;  and,  as  the 
weapon  passed  through  the  druid's  body,  a  laugh  bi'oke  forth 
from  Enna.  "  Ila  !  "  said  the  druid,  "  that  laugh  is  foul  (salach) ; 
and  this  word  foul  (salach)  shall  be  attached  as  a  surname  to  thy 
posterity  aft3r  thee,  forever."  Hence,  the  descendants  of  that  chief 
have  been  called  "Kinn-salaigh,"^'^  that  is,  foul-heads,  ever  since. 

Enna  Kennselach  was  a  very  powerful  prince  in  his  day,  as 
may  be  understood  from  the  lay  composed  by  Dubthach  Ua 
Lugair,  who  was  Ard-Ollamh  of  History  in- Ireland,  at  the  time 
when  St.  Patrick  came  thither  to  propagate  the  Faith. 


naught,  namely,  the  O'Connors,  kinj^s 
of  Oonnau::;-]it  in  after  times,  the  O'Rei!- 
lies  and  O'Ruaircs,  of  Brefni ;  the  O'- 
Flaherties,  Mac  Dermotts,  Mac  Don- 
oug-hs.  and  their  kindred  clans. 

Fiacaidk,  more  commonly  called 
Fiachra,  was  the  founder  of  the  pow- 
erful tribes,  known  as  the  Ui  Fiachrach, 
who  Avere  long  the  rivals  of  the  Ui 
Briain  for  the  sovereignty  of  Con- 
naught.  Tiieir  most  powerful  clans 
were  the  O'Dubhda,  now  O'Dowd,  and 
O'Caemhain,  now  Keevan,  princes  of 
the  Northern  Ui  Fiachrach,  and  the 
O'Heyne?,  O'Shaughncssies,  0"Cleries, 
and  Mac  Kilkellies,  and  others,  hereaf- 
.ter  to  be  mentioned,  of  the  Southern  Ui 
Fiachrach. 

^  Enna  Kenn-Selach.  According  to 
O'Halloran,  the  Leinster  king  was  pow- 
erfully aided  in  this  war  by  Lugaidh 
Larah-dcrg,  who  was  then  king  of  Leth- 
Mogha  and  chieftain  of  the  Dal-g-Cais. 
He  tells  us,that  the  cause  of  the  war  was 
the  exaction  of  Boromlia  Laighen  by 
the  monarch,  which  Enna  r(i3ist;ed,  and, 
with  the  help  of  Lugaidh,  defeated 
Eocaidh  in  fifteen  battlijs. 


According  to  the  same  authority,  it 
was  during  this  reign,  that  Ljgaidh  con- 
quered, from  the  people  of  ("onnaught, 
that  district  which  is  new  called  the 
county  of  Clare,  and  made  it  the 
sword-land  of  his  posterity. 

^  Kinn-Salaig/i.  The  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  any  powerful  tribo 
would,  of  its  own  accord,  assume  a  sur- 
name affixed  to  it  as  a  reproach,  is 
enough  to  prove  that  the  above  cannot 
be  the  meaning  of  this.  But  the  latter 
of  its  component  parts  is  not  "  salach" 
{sallagli),  which  docs  mean  foal  or  de- 
filed ;  it  is  "  selach"  [s'tellagh],  which, 
whatever  be  its  exact  sense  in  this  in- 
stance, is  a  word  of  quite  a  different 
origin.  A  branch  of  his  descendants 
have  taken  the  name  of  O'Kinshellagh, 
from  the  surname  of  Enna.  The  Mac 
Murroughs,  kings  of  Leinster,  the  0'- 
Cavanaghs,  O'Murphies,  O'^Iaeil-Riaiu 
or  O'Ryan,  and  the  O'Dowlings  of  Lein- 
ster, with  their  several  correfative 
branches,  are  sprung  from  this  prince. 
A  brother  of  his  was  the  founder  of 
the  O'Bvrnes  and  O'Tooles. 
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"  A  battle  fouglit  by  Leinstermen,"  is  the  first  line  of  the  lay; 
but  of  it,  I  shall  here  quote  but  the  two  following  verses,  which 
show  the  great  power  exercised  by  Enna  during  his  own  time : 

"  A  fine  was  paid  to  Enna 
From  Mumha,  with  reluctance — 
An  ounce  of  gold  from  every  lis, 
Within  the  coming  year. 

"  A  fine  was  paid  to  Enna 
From  Leth-Cuinn,  the  hospitable — 
A  sgrebalP  from  each  hearth 
In  all  its  fair  fortresses." 

And,  according  to  the  Psalter  of  Cashel,  this  Enna  routed  the 
*lans  of  Conn  in  thirteen  battles. 

Eocaidh  Muigh-medon  died  in  TenThair. 


A.  D.  360.28  Crimthann,29  son  of  Fidach,  son  of  Dari  Kerb,» 
son  of  Olild  Flann  Beg,  son  of  Fiacaidh  Macil-lethan,  son  of 
Eogan  Mor,  son  of  Olild  Olum,  of  the  line  of  Eber^^  Finn,  son  of 
Miledh  of  Spain,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  seventeen 
years.  Fideng,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Connaught,  was  his 
wife. 

It  was  this  Crimthann  that  gained  victories  and  extended  his 
sway  over  Alba,  Britain  and  Gaul,  as  the  shannachie  tells  us  in 
the  following  rann : 

*'  Crimthann,  son  of  Fidach,  ruled 
The  Alban  and  the  Irish  lands  : 
Beyond  the  clear  blue  seas  he  quelled 
The  British  and  the  Gallic  might." 

It  was  also  this  Crimthann,  that  conferred  the  kingdom  of  Leth- 
Mogha,  or  Munster,  upon  his  own  foster-son,  namely,  upon  Conall 
Echhiath^^  (i.  e.  Conall  of  the  Swift  Steeds),  son  of  Lugaidh  Menu. 

A  sgrehall — an  Irish  coin,  worth  and  3d,  Eocaidh  Liathanacli,  from  whom 

three  pence.    Its  aspirated  form  is  sprang  the  UiLiathain,  consisting  of  the 

"  sgrebhair'(s/' c?-eim//,  or  shcrtvuL)  O'Liathain,  now  anglicized  Lyons,  and 

^  A;  D.  366.— Four  blasters.  the  O'h-Anamcada. 

"  Crimthann    III.     This    prince  ^'  Of  the  line  of  Eber.    No  prince 

reigned  but  thirteen  years,  according  of  this  stock  had  been,  now,  monarch 

to  the  last-cited  authority.  of  Ireland  during  thirty-two  reigns. 

^  Dari  Kerb.  This*  prince,  who  Duach  III,  styled  Dalta  'Degadh,  thi 
was  the  second  son  of  Olild  Flann  Beg,  fifteenth  progenitor  of  Crimthann,  was 
left  issue :  1st,  Fidach,  father  of  Crimth-  the  last  prince  of  the  line  of  Eber  that 
ann,  whose  line  became  extinct ;  2d,  Fia-  had  been  saluted  supreme  king.  He 
caidh  Fidghenti,  ancestor  of  the  tribe  reigned  from  A.  M.  3912  to  3922. 
called  Ui  Fidghenti,  comprising  the  ^  Conall  Ech-luath.  "  On  the  de- 
clans,  0'Donovan,0'Coilleain  or  Collins,  cease  of  Eocaidh,  who,  after  all,  died 
O'Kinealy,  0'Meehan,MacEneiry,  &c.;  peaceably  at  Tara,  Crimthann,  son  of 
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The  posterity  of  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan,  felt  offended  at  IKis  gift, 
and  they  said,  that  Conall  did  not  act  the  part  of  a  good  kinsman 
in  accepting  it  whilst  Core,  son  of  Lngaidh,  a  man  every  way 
qualified  to  make  a  good  king,  was  then  to  be  found  among  the 
descendants  of  Fiacaidh.  The  dispute  that  thence  arose  was 
left  to  the  arbitration  of  learned  sages,  who  decided  that  the 
kingship  of  Munster  should,  for  that  time,  be  possessed,  first  by 
Core,  son  of  Lugaidh,  for  he  was  the  elder  representative  of  the 
race ;  and  after  him,  that  one  of  the  descendants  of  Cormac  Cas 
should  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Munster.  Upon  this,  the  race 
of  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan  gave  securities  and  guarantees,  upon 
their  part,  that  they  should  allow  the  possession  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  Munster  to  descend  quietly  to  Conall  Ech-luath,  after 
the  death  of  Core,  or  to  Conall's  son,  should  he  himself  be  no 
longer  alive.  This  decision  was  made  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  Olild  Olum,  which  ordained  that  the  supreme  power 
should  be  possessed  alternately  by  each  of  these  two  families  of 
his  descendants,  namely,  by  the  progeny  of  Fiacaidh  Mail-lethan 
and  that  of  Cormac  Cas.  It  was  upon  the  above  condition  that 
Conall  Ech-luath  resigned  the  kingdom  of  Munster  to  Core. 

This  Core  had  a  son,^  who  was  named  Cas  Mac  Cuirc,  from 
whom  has  descended  the  clan  of  O'Donnchadha,  or  O'Donoghoo 
Mor,  from  which  again  sprang  O'Donoghoo  of  the  Glen.  From 
him  are  also  sprung  the  clans  of  O'Maghthamhna,  or  O'Mahony 
Finn,  O'Mahony  Eoe,  O'Mahony  of  Ui-Floinn-Laei,  O'Mahony 
of  Carberv,  and  O'Mullane. 

Conall  Ech-luath  became,  eventuaUy,  king  of  Munster,  after 
the  death  of  Corc.^    And  Crimthann,  son  of  Fidach,  gave  the 

Fidach,  son  of  Dari  Kerb,  of  the  race  chieftains  of  the  Eoganacht  of  Magh 

of  Heber'and  Engenian  line,  through  Gerghinn,  now  called  Marr,  in  Scot- 

the  great  influence  of  his  cousin,  Lu-  land,  are  derived, 

gaidh  (king  of  Munster,  of  the  Dalcas-  Through  the  enmity  of  his  stepmother, 

sian  line.)  was  proclaimed  monarch ;  Daela,  Core  had  been  banished  by  his 

and  in  retui-n  for  this,  on  the  death  of  father,  and  took  refuge  in  Alba,  where 

Lugaidh,  v.liich  happened  soon  after  he  he  married  Mong-finn,  daughter  of  Fe- 

had  his  son  Conall  Ech-luath  (JgWcoff/i)  radach,  king  of  the  Picts.  Hence, 

appointed  king  of  Leth-Mogha,  to  the  probably,  arose  the  settlement  of  some 

great  prejudice  of  his  own  family.'" —  of  his  posterity  in  that  country. 

O'Halloran.  ^  After  the  death  of  Core.    From  the 

^  Had  a  son,  ^c.  His  other  sons  were  vagueness  with  which  Dr.  Keating  has 

Nadfraech,  from  whom  most  of  the  here  expressed  himself,  some  have  im- 

succeeding  kings  of  Desmond  sprang ;  agined  that  he  meant  that  Core  died 

Mani  Lemna,  from  whom  descended  during  Crimthann's  reign.  However, 

the  ancient  Mor-mhaeir.  or  High  Stew-  that  inference   by  no  means  follows 

ards  of  Lennox,  in  Scotland  ;  and  Car-  from  our  author's  words.    The  fact 

bri  Luachra,  otherwise  surnamed  Cruth-  that  the  Irish  monarch  appointed  hi3 

nech,  or  the  Pict,  from  whom  the  friend,  Conall  (who  was  a  powerful 

O'Moriarties,  chiefs  of  the  Eoganacht  chieftain,  as  king  of  Tbomond,  and 

of  Loch  Lein  in  Kerry,  and  the  ancient  head  of  the  Dal-g-Cais  tribe,)  as  ro< 
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hostages  of  the  chiefs  of  Ireland,  Alba,  Britain,  and  GaTil,  into 
the  hands  of  his  foster-son,  ConalL  Upon  this  J^ct  Cormac,  son 
of  Culinan,  has  composed  the  following  verses  : 

"  Ech-luath  received  the  Irish  rents* 
TMiilst  Crimthann  fought  for  forei^  Bpoil," 
And.  though  he  crosed  not  Mana's  wave, 
Xo  worthier  king  could  tribnte  claim. 

"  What  Fidach's  son,  great  Crimthann,  brought, 
Of  captive  Gauls  from  over  sea, 
He  gave  into  the  red-glaived  hand 
Of  ConalJ,  famed  for  fleetest  steeds. 

«  Conall  of  Fleet  Steeds  made  a  tour 
Through  all  the  tribes  on  Crimthann's  part — 
Opposed  at  Dun-Liamna."  that  chief 
In  daughtered  heaps,  left  his  proud  foes. 

"  He  owned  Fert-ConaiH  on  ilagh-Femhenn, 
Drom-Cormaic,  Ani,  and  Dnn-g-Clair, 
Caisel's  stronghold,  Liamhain's  great  rath. 
Fair  Dun-Kermna,  Eocair-Maigh."' 

The  death  of  the  monarch,  Crimthann,  was  caused  by  Mimg- 
finn,  daughter  of  Fidach,  his  own  sister,  who  gave  him  a  poi- 
soned drmk  at  Inis-Domglas,  in  hopes  that  the  kingdom  of 


gent  during  his  own  foreign  expedi- 
tions, bv  no  means  implies  the  previous 
death  of  the  king  of  Leth-Mogha.  Be- 
sides, it  is  opposed  to  the  almost  uni- 
versal tradition  which  represents  Core 
as  the  rival  of  the  next  king,  Niall.  for 
the  Irish  throne.  Conall  must  have 
succeeded  Core,  some  time  during  the 
reign  of  NialL 

*  AU  Erfs  rent.  That  is,  he  re- 
ceived them  as  Crimthann's  representa- 
tive. "  Before  entering  upon  his  foreign 
expedition,  he  appointed  Conall,  whose 
integrity  he  could  depend  on,  as  regent 
of  Ireland." — O  Halloran. 

*  Foreign  spoil.  In  Cormac's  Glos- 
sary, under  the  words  Mog}i  Eime.  it  is 
stated  that  he  extended  his  dominion 
over  Xonh  Britain  and  "Wales,  where 
many  places  received  names  from  his 
people.  This  passage,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  translaiion,  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  important  in  Irish  history : 

At  that  time,  the  sway  of  the  Gaels 
was  great  over  the  Britons  ;  they  divi- 
ded Alba  between  them  in  holdings, 
and  each  knew  the  habitations  of  his 


friends;  and  the  Gaels  did  not  carry 
on  les  agriculture  on  the  east  of  the 
sea  (channel),  than  at  home  in  Scotia  ; 
and  they  erected  habitations  and  regal 
forts  there :  thence  is  called  Dinn  Trad- 
uii,  i.  e.  the  triple-fosed  fort  of  Crim- 
thann Mor  Mac  Fidaigh.  king  of  Eri, 
Alba,  and  as  far  as  the  lecian  Sea:  and 
thence  is  called  Glastimber  na-n-Gaed- 
hal,  L  e.  Glastonbury  of  the  Gaels,  a 
large  church  which  is  on  the  brink  of 
the  Iccian  Sea.  kc.  And  it  was  at  the 
time  of  this  division,  also,  that  Dinn 
Map  Lethain.  in  British  Cornwall  (Bre- 
tan  Com),  received  its  name,  i.  e.  Dun 
mic  liathain;  for  map,  in  British,  is 
the  same  as  mac  (i.  e.  son).  And  they 
continued  in  this  power  for  a  long  time 
after  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick." — See 
p.  340,  BaUU  of  3Iagh  Rath,  Additional 
Xc4es. 

^  Dm  LutmnOj  L  e.  the  Dun  of 
T/'amhaiT^  [Leeavuin)  is  situated  in  the 
west  of  the  county  of  Wicklow.  It  was 
one  of  the  residences  of  the  kings  of 
Leinster,  and  is  now  known  as  Dunlar- 
an.  The  other  places  enumerated  in  this 
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Ireland  would  fall  to  her  favorite  son,''  Brian,  son  of  Eocaidh 
Mnigh-Medon.  Of  the  venom  of  that  drink,  king  Crimthann 
soon  died,  at  Sliabli-oidhidh-an-rigli^'(*S'fev-ee-a?2-ree),  to  the  north 
of  Limerick.  Mung-finn,  also,  died  herself,  immediate^,  from 
the  eifects  of  that  poisoned  cup,  for  she  had  swallowed  some  of 
its  contents,  in  order  to  induce  her  brother  to  drink  thereof. 


NIALL  NAEI-GHIALLACH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  377.'"  Nial?'  Naei-Ghiallach  {Neeal  Nee-ijeeallagh),  or 
Kiall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  son  of  Eocaidh  Mnigh-Medon,  son 
of  Muredach  Tirech,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  held  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  for  twenty-seven  years.  Carthann  Cas-dubh  {Carhan 
Cas-duv\  daughter  of  the  king  of  Britain,  was  the  mother  of 
Niall.  His  first  wife  was  Inne,  daughter  of  Lugaidh.  She  was 
the  mother  of  his  son,  Fiacaidh.  His  second  wife  was  called 
Eoighnech  {Roenagh\  who  bore  him  seven  sons,*^  namely,  Lae- 

verse  were  amongst  the  royal  residences 
of  Miinster  ;  their  locations  are  else- 
where pointed  out. 

^  Her  favorite  son.  Her  parricide 
had  not  the  effect  she  desired.  None 
of  Brian's  posterity  ever  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  Ireland,  except  Eudraide,  or 
Eoderick  O'Connor,  the  last  of  its 
kings,  and  Tordelbach,  or  Torlough, 
the  third  last. 

^  Sliabh-Oididh-an-Righ,  i.  e.  the 
mountain  of  the  king's  death.  It  is 
now  called  the  Cratloe,  or  Glennagross 
mountain,  in  the  barony  of  Bunratty, 
and  county  of  Clare. 

«  A.i).  319.— Four  Masters. 
NiALL  I.  "  On  the  death  of  Crim- 
thann, several  candidates  appeared  for 
the  succession.  Enna  (Kennselach), 
king  of  Leinster,  the  better  to  streng- 
then his  interest,  seized  on  the  palace 
of  Tara  (Temhair),  but  soon  after  evac- 
uated it.  Core,  king  of  Leth  Mogha, 
solicited  the  suffrages  of  the  princes 
and  electors,  but  was  opposed  by  the 
whole  force  of  Leth-Cuinn.  These 
dreaded  the  power  of  the  Heberians, 
who,  as  kings  of  Southern  Ireland,  ac- 
knowledged no  kind  of  dependence  on 
the  monarchs,  and  united,  as  one  man, 
to  support  the  claims  of  young  Niall, 
who  was  accordingly  elected.  Core 
protested  against  the  election,  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  sword.  Much  blood  was 
Bpilt  on  the  occasion.    But  Torna,  the 


bard  of  Niall,  at  length  interposed  ;  a 
peace  was  thence  concluded,  and  Core 
acknowledged  Niall's  election,  deliver- 
ing up  his  son,  Carbri,  with  others  of 
his  nobles,  as  hostages.  In  return,  he 
received,  as  presents  (or  as  a  fee),  from 
the  monarch,  one  thousand  steeds,  five 
hundred  suits  of  armor,  one  hundred 
and  ninety  gold  rings,  and  fifty  gold 
cups.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Irish, 
that  the  acknowledged  sovereign  made 
presents  to  his  forper  antagXDuist." — • 
O'Halloran. 

Seven  sons.  It  appears  that  Niail 
had  fourteen  sons  in  all ;  however,  none 
of  them  left  posterity  but  the  eight 
above  mentioned  :  1.  Fiacaidh,  his  son 
by  Carthann,  who  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  septs  of  Mac  Eochagain  (Mageogh- 
egan),  and  O'Maelmhuaidh  (O'Mulloy) ; 
2.  Laegari,  or  Laeghaire  (Layerie), 
from  whom  came  the  O'Coindelbhain 
(O'Kendelan  or  Quinlan),  of  Ui  Laeg- 
hari ;  3.  Conall  Crimthanni,  ancestor 
of  the  O'Maeilshechlainn  (O'Melagh- 
lin) ;  4.  Mani,  from  whom  descended 
Mac  Catharnaigh  {Mac  Caharnij),  a 
name  now  changed  to  Fox,  with 
O'Breen  and  Magawley.  All  these 
settled  in  Meath,  and  were  called  the 
Southern  Ui  Neill.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  surnames,  they  branched  out 
into  many  sub-septs,amongst  which  were 
those  called  the  Four  Tribes  of  Temhair, 
namely,  O'Hart,  O'Regan,  O'Kelly  of 
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gari,  Enna,  Mani,  Eogan,  two  Conalls  and  Carbri,  as  th^  poet 
says  in  the  following  verse  : 

"  Joyful  the  heart  of  Roighnech  bright ! 
She  bore  Laeg;ari,  son  of  Niall, 
Enna  and  Mani,  of  great  deeds, 
Eogan,  two  Conalls,  and  Carbri." 

Alba  for  the  first  time  receives  the  name  of  ScOTIA,  or  SCOTLAND 
—Ireland  called  Scotia  Major  ;  Scotland^  Scotia  Minor, 

The  monarch,  ISTiall,  proceeded  to  Alba  with  a  powerful  army, 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  Dal-Eiada,  and  of  implanting 
the  Scotic  race  in  that  country ;  for,  at  this  time,  they  were  ac- 
quiring supremacy  over  the  Cruthnigh,  who  are  called  Picts. 
He  "\tas  the  first  person  that  gave  the  name  of  Scotia  to  Alba,  at 
the  request  of  the  Dal-Eiada,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Kine  Scuit  ( i.e. 
the  Kindred  of  Scot).  He  did  so,  however,  upon  condition  that 
their  country  should  be  called  Scotia  Minor^  or  the  Lesser  Scot- 
land, whilst  Ireland  should  be  called  Scotia  Major,  or  the  Greater 
Scotland.  It  was  through  a  pious  esteem  for  Scota,  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  Nectonibus,  and  wife  of  Galamh,  who  is  called  Miledh 
of  Spain,  from  whom  their  nation  had  sprung,  that  the  Dal-Eiada 
preferred  to  give  the  name  of  Scotia  to  Alba,  rather  than  that  of 
Hibernia. 

Camden  has  asserted,  in  his  Britannia,  that  Scotia  Minor  was 
the  name  of  Alba,  and  Scotia  Major  that  of  Eri.  He  also  informs 
us  that  it  cannot  be  discovered  by  any  ancient  documents,  that 
the  Albanaigh,  or  inhabitants  of  Alba,  had  ever  been  called 
Scots,  previous  to  the  reign  of  the  Eoman  Emperor,  Constantine 
the  Great,  (A.  D.  299-380.)  Moreover,  this  learned  author 
speaks  of  the  Erennaigh,  or  natives  of  Eri,  as  Scotorum  Atavi, 
that  is,  the  Forefathers  of  the  Scots  ;  thus  making  known  to  us, 
that  the  Scotic  nation,  dwelling  in  Alba,  had  sprung  from  an 
Irish  stock.  He  makes  use  of  the  following  words  in  treating 
of  this  subject:  "The  Scoti,"  says  he,  "came  into  Ireland,  from 
Spain,  in  the  Fourth  Age."^* 

Nennius,  a  British  author,  cited  by  Camden,  relates  that  it 

Breagh  (not  the  tribe  0 'Kelly  of  Ui  terity  formerly  inhabited  Carbury  Gau- 

Mani),  and  O'Conolly.    The  four  other  ra,  in  county  of  Sligo  ;  the  O'Ronains 

sons  went  into  Ulster,  where  they  of  that  district  are  his  descendants ; 

gained  wide  territories  ;  they  were  :  1.  4.  Enna  Finn,  his  youngest  son,  some  of 

Eogan,  from  whom  the  tribes  of  Ty-  whose  posterity  dwelt  formerly  in  Tir- 

rone,  namely,  the  O'Neills  and  their  Enna,  in  Tir-Conaill,  and  others,  as 

numerous  correlatives;  2.  Conall  Gul-  O'Braenan  of  Kinel  Enna,  near  the  Hill 

ban,  from  whom  descend  the  Kinel  Con-  of  Uisnech,  in  Meath. 

aill,  that  is,  the  clan  of  O'Donnell  and  *^  Scoti  ex  Hispania  in  Hiberniam 

its  kindred  septs ;  3.  Carbri,  whose  pos-  quarta  aetate  venerunt. 
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was  in  tlie  Fourth  Age,  that  the  Scots  (that  is,  the  Kind  Scuii), 
took  possession  of  Ireland. 

The  Annals  of  Ireland,  also,  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
Alba  was  the  name  of  the  country  now  called  Scotland,  down  to 
the  time  of  Niairof  the  Mne  Hostages,  when  the  Dal-Iiiada  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  it  called  Scotia,  a  name  by  which  both  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  have  continued  to  call  it  ever  since. 

It  is  said  to  have  received  the  name  of  Alba,  or  Albania,  from 
Albanactus,  the  third  son  of  Brutus,  for  it  was  the  portion,  which 
his  father  gave  to  him  as  an  inheritance.  According  to  Geolfrey 
of  Monmouth,  Brutus  had  three  sons,  namely,  Loegrius,  Camber, 
and  Albanactus.  Between  these  he  divided  the  island  of  Great 
Britain.  Loegrius  called  his  division  Loegria,  from  his  own 
name ;  it  is  this  region  that  is  now  called  Anglia,  or  England. 
From  Camber,  that  region  which  is  novr  called  Bretain  (Wales), 
received  the  name  of  Cambria.  From  Albanactus,  the  third 
division  was  called  Albania  (Scotland). 

Niall  Invades  Loegria — Expedition  to  Armor ica — St.  Patrick 
led  thence  into  captivity^  A.  D.  388.'*'' 

From  Alba,  Niall  marched  with  a  numerous  army  into  Loe- 
gria, where  he  made  a  stationary  encampment ;  ajid  thence  he 
sent  a  fleet  to  Armorica,  which  is  called  Bretagne,^^  or  French 
Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  that  country.  From  this 
expedition  two  hundred  nobly-born  children  were  brought  cap- 
tive into  Ireland ;  and  amongst  those  captives  was  St.  Patrick, 
then  sixteen  years  old,  and  his  two  sisters,*®  Darerca  and  Lupida, 
with  many  others. 

"  According  to  the  dates  given  in  yet  I  received  no  damage  ;  nor  was  I 

Keating,  the  year  of  the  saint's  captiv-  affected  with  slothfuhiess,  for  then  the 

ity  should  be  386.    The  above  is  the  spirit  of  God  was  warm  wathin  me." 

more  generally  received  epoch.    When  Whilst  here  he  perfected  himself  in  the 

brought  into  Ireland,  St.  Patrick  fell  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic  tongue,  and 

to  the  share  of  Milcho,  a  petty  chieftain  made  himself  familiar  with  the  habits 

of  the  Dal-Araide,  who  sent  him  to  and  usages  of  the  people  of  whom  he 

feed  his  hogs  upon  Sliabh-Mis,  now  was  destined  to  become  the  apostle, 

called  Slemmish,  in  the  county  of  An-  thus  greatly  diminishing  the  difficulties 

trim.    Here  he  remained  in  servitude  of  his  future  mission.    We  are  told  that 

for  six  years,  during  which  time,  as  he  he  escaped  from  servitude  in  the  seventh 

tells  us  himself  in  these  words,  "  My  year  of  his  bondage  ;  though  some  say 

constant  business  was  to  feed  the  hogs,  that  he  was  then  released  therefrom  in 

I  was  frequent  in  prayer  ;  the  love  and  accordance  with  a  law,  said  to  have  cx- 

fear  of  God  more  and  more  inflamed  isted  in  Ireland,  which,  like  a  similar 

my  heart ;  my  faith  was  enlarged  and  Mosaic  one,  ordained  that  slaves  should 

my  spirit  augmented  ;  so  that  I  said  a  be  set  at  liberty  in  the  seventh  year, 

hundred  prayers  by  day  and  almost  as  .     Bretagne,  called  Britanny  by  the 

many  by  night ;  I  arose  before  day  in  English.  . 

the  snow,  in  the  frost,  in  the  rain,  and  His  two  sisters.    Darerca  and  Lu- 
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The  Scots  of  the  Early  Ages  of  Christianity, 

Naniberless  authors  beai'  testimony  that  Scotia  was  properly 
one  of  the  names  of  Ireiam],  and  that  the  people  called  Scoii  or 
Scots,  were  Irish. 

Jonas  the  Abbot  uses  the  following  words,  in  his  second  chap- 
ter, in  speaking  of  St.  Cokinikille:   "  Columbanus,"  says  he, 

who  is  also  called  Columba,  was  born  in  Hibernia,  which  is  now 
inhabited  by  the  nation  of  the  Scoti.""*' 

Bede,  also,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  his  History 
of  the  Saxons,  tells  us  that  Ireland  was  the  native  country  of 
the  Scots;  here  are  his  words:  "Hibernia  is  the  proper  father- 
land of 'the  Scoti."*"  The  same  author,  in  writing  about  the 
saints,  makes  use  of  another  expression  that  agrees  with  that 
just  quoted:  "St.  Kihan,"  says  he,  "and  his  two  companions 
came  from  Hibernia,  the  island  of  the  Scoti.""  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  the  Irish  were  commonly  called  the  Scotic  nation 
in  the  time  of  Bede,  who  lived  about  seven  hundred  years  after 
Christ. 

Orosius,  who  lived  less  than  four  hundred  years  after  Christ, 
corroborates  the  same  fact.  He  speaks  thus  in  the  second  chap 
ter  of  his  first  book  :  "  Hibernia  is  inhabited  by  the  nations  of 
the  Scoti."^"  Hence  it  is  clear  that  this  country,  which  is  called 
Eri  and  Hibernia,  \Vas  commonly  denominated  Scotia  by  the 
writers  of  his  day. 

Serarius,  writing  about  St.  Kilian,  speaks  in  the  following 
manner:  "The  holy  Kilian  was  of  the  race  of  the  Scoti."*' 
And  again  he  speaks  of  "  Scotia,  which  is  also  called  Hibernia."^' 

Capgravius  bears  testimony  upon  the  same  subject,  in  the 
followinjT  words,  Avhich  he  employs  in  treating  of  St.  Columba: 
"  For  Hibernia  was  anciently  called  Scotia,  and  from  it  sprang 
and  emigrated  the  nation  of  the  Scoti  which  inhabits  the  part  of 
Albania  that  lies  nearest  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  has  been 
since  called  Scotia  from  the  fact."" 

Marian  us  Scotus,  an  Alban  (i.  e.  a  Scotch)  Avriter,  bears 

pita  are  enumerated  amongst  the  Irish  "  Hibernia  Scotorum  gcntibus  coh- 

Baints.    The  place  of  Lupita's  servitude  tur. 

was  the  plain  of  Murthemni,  in  the  Beatus  Kilianus  Scotorum  genere 

county  of  Louth.  ^  Scotia  quai  et  Hibernia  dicitur. 

Columhanus,  qui  et  Columba  die-  ^  Hibernia  enim  antiquitus  Scotia 

itur,  in  Hibernia  ortus  est ;  cam  Sco-  dicta  est,  de  qua  gens  Scotorum  Alba^ 

torum  gens  incolit.  niam  Britanniixi  niajori  proxiniam,  {\\m 

^  Hibernia  propria  Scotorum  patria  ab  eventu  modo  Sootia  dicitur,  inhabi- 

est  tat,  origincm  duxit  et  progressum  bal^ 

*"  Sanctus  Kilianus  et  duo  socii  ejus  uit. 
ab  Hibernia  Scotorum  insula  vencruut. 
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similar  testimony  in  writing  on  the  subject  of  St.  Kilian.  Here 
are  Lis  words :  "  Although  that  part  of  Britannia  which  borders 
"Upon  Anglia,  and  stretches  towards  the  north,  is  at  present  dis- 
tinctively called  Scotia,  nevertheless,  the  Venerable  Bede  shows 
that  Hibernia  was  formerly  known  by  that  name ;  for  he  inforins 
"US  that  the  nation  of  the  Picti  arrived  in  Hibernia  from  Scythia, 
and  that  they  found  there  the  nation  of  the  Scoti."'* 

C^SARius,  also,  who  lived  less  than  six  hundred  3^ears  after 
Christ,  gives  us  to  understand  by  his  words,  that  Scotia  was  a 
name  of  Ireland :  "Let  the  man  who  doubts  of  Purgatory,"  says 
he,  "proceed  to  Scotia,  and  there  let  him  enter  the  Purgatory  of 
St.  Patrick,  and  thenceforward  he  will  never  doubt  of  the  pains 
of  Purgatory.""  Prom  this  writer's  words  it  must  be  understood 
that  Scotia  w^as  a  common  name  for  Ireland  at  that  time;  for 
there  is  no  place  in  Alba  that  is  called  the  Purgatory  of  St. 
Patrick,  whilst  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  place  so  named 
in  Ireland ;  and  it  is  thence  manifest  that  Ireland  is  the  country 
which  Cassarius  calls  Scotia. 

Serapius,  in  certain  remarks  which  he  makes  in  writing  about 
St.  Bonifacius,  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  above-cited  writers. 
He  says  that  "  Hibernia,  likewise,  claimed  Scotia  as  one  of  her 
names;  but,  however,  because  a  certain  part  of  the  Scotic  nation 
emigrated  from  this  same  Hibernia  and  settled  in  those  parts  of 
Britannia  in  which  the  Picti  were  then  dwelling,  and  was  there 
called  the  nation  of  the  Dalreudini  (Dal-Riada),  from  the  name 
of  its  leader,  Eheuda  (Carbri-Biada),  as  the  Venerable  Bede 
relates ;  and  because  these  Dalreudini  afterwards  drove  the  Picti 
from  their  homes,  and  seized  upon  the  entire  northern  region  to 
themselves,  and  gave  to  it  the  ancient  name  of  their  own  race ; 
so  that  thus  the  nation  might  remain  undivided  ;  in  this  manner 
has  the  name  of  Scotia  become  ambiguous ;  one,  the  elder  and 
proper  Scotia,  being  in  Hibernia,  whilst  the  other,  the  more  re- 
cent, lies  in  the  northern  part  of  Britannia. "^^  From  the  words 
of  this  author  I  draw  three  conclusions :  the  first  conclusion  is, 


"*  Etiamsi  hodie  Scotia  proprie  voca- 
tur  ca  Britanniie  pars,  qnoe  ipsi  Ang- 
liae  continens  ad  Septentrionalem  vergit, 
olira  tamen  eo  nomine  Hiberniam  vo- 
catum  fuisse  ostendit  venerabilis  Beda, 
curn  ex  Scythia  Pictorum  gentera  in 
Hiberaiajai  venisse  ait,  ibique  Scotorum 
geotem  vjvenifjse. 

Qui  de  Purgatorio  dubitat,  Sco- 
tiam  pergat,  Puro-atorium  Rancti  Pat- 
ricii  intret,  ot  do  poenis  Purgatorii  am- 
plius  non  dubitabit. 

"  Hibernia  Scotia  sibi  nomen  etiam 


vindicavit,  qua  tamen  ex  Hibernia  ista 
Scotorum  pare  quEedam  egressa  est,  in 
eaque  Britannias  ora  quam  Picti  jam 
habcbant,  consederunt ;  hi  quidem  prin- 
cipio  duce  suo  Rheuda  Dalreudini  dicti 
fucrunt,  ut  ait  venerabib's  Beda ;  pos- 
tea  tamen  Pictos  inde  ipsos  exegerunt, 
et  totum  illud  latus  obtinucrmit  eique 
vetus  gentis  suae  nomen  indiderunt ; 
ita  ut  Scotorum  gens  una  fuerit,  sed 
Scotia  duplex  facta  sit ;  una  vetus  et 
propria  in  Hibernia,  recentior  altera  in 
Septentrionali  Britannise  parte. 
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that  the  Erennaigli  or  Irish,  were,  in  strict  truth,  the  real  Scoti ; 
the  second  is,  that  the  Dal-Riada  was  the  first  race,  dwelling  in 
Alba  (Scotland),  to  which  the  name  of  Scoti  was  applied ;  tho 
third  conclusion  is  that  Eri  (Ireland)  was  the  true  ancient  Scotia, 
and  that  Alba  (Scotland)  was  the  new  Scotia,  and  also  that  it 
was  the  Kine  Scuit,  or  Tribe  of  Scot,  that  first  called  it  Scotia. 

Buchanan",  an  Albanach  (i.  e.  Scotch)  author,  has  a  passage 
that  agrees  with  the  above,  in  the  second  book  of  his  History 
of  Scotland.  He  says  that,  "All  the  inhabitants  of  Hibernia 
were  originally  called  Scoti,  as  Orosius  points  out ;  and  our  own 
annals  tell  us  that  there  was  more  than  one  migration  of  the 
Scoti  from  Hibernia  into  Albania.""  Hence  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  Dal-Riada  was  not  the  only  tribe  that  went  from 
Ireland  to  dwell  in  Alba,  but  that  numerous  colonies  besides 
went  to  make  settlements  therein  from  time  to  time. 


Irish  Invasions  of  Alba  or  Scotland — Irish  Settlements  therein, 

"We  read  in  Irish  tistory  that  the  following  persons  made  ex- 
peditions to  Alba  from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  conquest  of  that  land. 

First,  Aengus  011-mucach,  son  of  Fiacaidh  Labranni,  made  an 
expedition  to  Alba  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  payment  of 
the  head-rent  due  from  the  Cruthnigh  to  the  kings  of  Ireland. 
This  took  place  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  arri- 
val of  the  children  of  Miledh  in  Ireland. 

In  like  manner,  Kecta  Eigh-derg  made  an  expedition  to  Alba, 
long  ages  afterwards,  in  order  to  force  the  payment  of  his  head- 
rent. 

Carbri  Eiada-''*  then  invaded  the  north  of  Alba,  with  his  host, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  conquests  therein.  It  is  the  posterity 
of  this  Carbri  Kiada  that  Bede  has  called  the  Dalreudini,  that  is, 
the  Bal-Kiada  of  Alba. 

^  Scoti  omnes  HibernijB  habitatores  to  Scotland,  where,  as  Bcde  tells  us, 

initio  vocabantur,  ut  indicat  Orosius  ;  "  by  force  or  friendship  he  procured 

nec  semel  Scotorum  ex  Hibernia  tran-  settlements  for  himself.  From  this  leader 

situm  ill  Albaniam  factum  nostri  ut  lliada,"  says  he,  "  their  post^i-iicy  are  to 

annales  refei  unt.  this  day  called  Dal  Re'.idiiuh ;  del,  in 

"  Carbri  Riada.  During  the  reign  their  language,  signifying  a  part." 
of  Art-  (from  A.  D.  152  to  .182)  it  was,  This  is  certainly  the  first  regular  Scot- 
that  the  eldest  Carbri,  son  of  Conari  tish  or  Irish  settlement  in  Albany ; 
II,  called  Riada,  or  the  Long  Arm  on  not  but  that  num'bers  of  Irish  must, 
account  of  his  settlements  so  remote  from  the  close  afririiiy  b'^twccn  them 
from  each  other  as  Kerry  and  Antrim,  and  the  Picts,  have  resided  there  from 
or  the  Route,  as  it  is  called,  passed  over  time  to  timo  for  centuries  before.  This 
  .  ,  (settlement)  is  a  fact  upon  -which  all 

♦  Or  LoT5jr  Reach?  Riada  Is  a  contracted  form  writers  aro  UaaUllllOlW.— Oiio/t'o. 

of  tho  words  KigU-f  hada  (^liee-adda.)  Van. 
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Mac-Con  went  to  make  the  conquest  of  Alba  and  Britain ;  and 
it  was  thence  that  he  came  to  fight  the  battle  of  Mocrumhi,  where 
Art  Aenfer,  king  of  Ireland,  fell,  so  that  Mac-Con  then  acquired 
the  sovereignty  of  all  Ireland  himself 

Tathadh  Canann,^^  son  of  Mac-Con,  went  to  Alba  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  and  conquered  an  inheritance  for  himself  therein. 
It  is  from  him  that  the  race  of  Mac  Alind  (Allen)  and  its  correl- 
ative branches  have  sprung. 

Again,  Colla  Uais  and  his  brothers  proceeded  to  Alba,  and 
there  acquired  large  possessions  ;  and  from  this  Colla  Uais  are 
sprung  the  Mac  Donalds,^"  both  of  Alba  and  of  Eri. 

Crimthann,  son  of  Fidach,  went  to  make  the  conquest  of  Alba 
whilst  he  was  monarch  of  Ireland. 

And  there,  also,  settled  Ere,  son  of  Eocaidh  Munremar,  son 
of  Aengus  Fert,"  one  of  the  descendants  of  Carbri  Riada.  They 
are  his  descendants"  that  are  called  the  tribe  Gabran  or  Kinel 
Gabhrain  {Kinnaile  Gowrauin\  of  Alba,  and  the  Kinel  Lod- 
liairn  {Loam),  Kinel  Comhghaill  {Coiuill),  Kinel  Aengusa,  and 
Kinel  Conchriche  {Conor eehi)  of  the  Isles. 


^'  Fathadh  Canann — the  founder  of 
the  Campbells  and  their  correlatives,  as 
before  stated. 

"  3Iac  Donalds.  According  to  0'- 
Flaherty,  Somarli  or  Somhairli  {Sow- 
erh'e),  the  twenty-fifth  descendant  of 
Colla  Uais,  had  tAVO  sons,  Ranulph  and 
Dubgall :  from  the  latter  came  the  Mac 
Dugalds  or  Mac  Dowells.  Eanulph 
begat  two  sons,  Riidraide  or  Roderic, 
from  whom  the  Mac  Rories  of  the  Heb- 
rides are  sprung  ;  second,  Domhnald  or 
Donald,  from  whom  the  Mac  Donalds 
have  taken  their  name.  From  Sithach, 
son  of  Eocaidh  Doun,  one  of  the  sons 
of  this  Domhnald,  came  the  Mac  Shee- 
hies,  in  Antrim  and  in  Munster.  The 
Mac  Donalds,  earls  of  Antrim,  are  more 
immediately  sprung  from  Domhnald, 
son  of  Aengus,  son  of  the  above-named 
Domhnald,  who  was  king  of  the  Heb- 
rides aufl  of  Cantire,  in  the  reign  of 
James  III,  of  Scotland, — See  Ogygia. 
These  races  are  of  the  royal  of  Conn 
of  the  Hundred  Battles. 

Aengus  Fert.  He  is  elsewhere 
called  Aengus  Fer.  The  Irish  geneal- 
ogists make  him  the  seventh  descendant 
from  Carbri  Riada.  0 'Flaherty  con- 
jectures that  he  was  his  grandson  ;  but 
ne  is  decidedly  wrong.  Ten  genera- 
tions is  not  too  much  to  allow  for  the 


time  that  intervened  between  the  reigns 
of  the  father  of  Carbri  Riada,  Couarill, 
king  of  Ireland,  who  was  slain  about 
A.  D.  152,  to  that  of  Loarn  Mor,  son 
of  Ere,  the  first  Scotic  king  of  Alba, 
who  conquered  the  throne  in  A.  D. 
503.  The  event  alluded  to  did  not  oc- 
cur for  more  than  a  century  after  Ni- 
all's  reign.  Keating  records  it  again 
in  its  proper  place.  The  above  Ere 
was  the  founder  of  th«  Dalriadic  kings 
of  the  modern  Scotland.  O 'Flaherty 
informs  us  that  this  son,  Loarn  or  Lod- 
harc,  with  his  brothers,  Aengus  and 
Fergus,  obtained  the  command  of  the 
Dal-Riada,  and  took  possession  of  the 
country  of  the  Western  Picts,  A.  D. 
502  ;  that  their  descendants  held  the 
royal  dignity  for  the  space  of  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-three  years,  from 
Loarn  down  to  the  reign  of  Malcolm 
IV,  who  was  killed  in  1285.  Four 
hundred  and  forty-three  years  had  then 
elapsed  from  the  final  conquest  of  the 
Picts  by  Keneth  I,  and  two  hundred 
and  eighty-one  from  Malcolm  II,  who 
was  the  first  that  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  Scotland. 

®-  Descendants.  Those  enumerated 
above  are  the  four  principal  tiibea 
sprung  from  the  sons  of  Ere.  Their 
modern  names  are  unknown  to  tho 
editor. 
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Mani  Lemna,^'  son  of  Core,  son  of  Lugaidh.  (of  the  raee  of 
Olild  Olum),  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  Alba,  and  acquired  him- 
self a  territory  there,  which  is  still  called  Magh  Lemna"  {Moy 
Lewna  or  Lcvna).  From  it  the  "  Mor-mhaer  Lemhiia"  {More- 
vayor-Leivnd)^  or  Great  Steward  of  Lemhain  had  his  title.  It  is 
he  that  is  now  styled  the  Duke  of  Lenox.  It  is  also  from  the 
above-named  Mani  Lemna,  or  Mani  of  Lemhain,  that  the  noble 
house  of  Lenox^^  has  drawn  its  origin.  From  a  brother  of  ani 
Lemna,  who  was  named  Carbri  Cruthnechan,"  or  Carbri  of  the 
Picts,  came  the  Eogan act  {Oivenaght),  oi  ^lix^  Gerghenn  {Moy 
Gueryenn)^  in  the  same  country.  But  it  was  after  the  time  of  Niall 
of  the  Nine  Hostao'es,  that  these  went  to  make  settlements  in  Alba. 

It  was,  also,  after  his  time  that  the  six  sons  of  Muredacli,'-^"  son 
of  Eogan,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  emigrated  thither. 
These  were  known  as  the  two  Loarns,  the  two  Aenguses,  and  the 
two  Ferguses.  Thus,  it  may  be  asserted  of  all  the  Gaelic  tribes 
of  Alba,  that  their  nobles  have  sprung  from  the  Gaels  of  Ireland. 

However,  we  must  consider  as  of  Saxon,  and  not  of  Gaelic 
origin,  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alba  that  dwell  nearest  to 
England,  across  the  borders  of  which  they  had  been  formerly 
driven  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  who  have  continued  in 
possession  of  the  "Galldacht""  {Ghaullaght)^  or  lowlands  of  that 

^  Mani  Lemna,  i.  e.  Mani  of  Lem-  was  descended  Henry  Stuart,  Lord 

hain  {Lewin  or  Lavwin).    The  river  Darnly,  the  father  of  James  1,  of  Eng- 

now  called  the  Laune,  in  Kerry,  is  so  laud. — See  Ogijgia. 

denominated  in  Gaelic.    It  is  possible  Carbri  Cruthnechan.    From  him 

the  Mani  had  his  surname  fi'om  it,  and  was  descended  Cauich,the  Mor-mhaer  of 

that  the  name  was  then  first  transported  Marr,  ancestor  of  ancient  Earls  of  Marr, 

to  Scotland  by  him.    His  brother,  Car-  who  fell  by  the  side  of  Brian,  at  Clontarf. 

bri  the  Pict,  was  styled  also  Carbri  Lu-  *  This  is  a  mistake.    They  were  the 

acra,  from  having  been  fostered  in  the  sons  of  Eocaidh  Munremar,  son  of  the 

district  of  Luachair,  in  Kerry.    This  Ere  last  mentioned.    It  was  the  last 

renders  it  likely  that  both  brothers  had  and  most  permanent  settlement,  and 

their  surnames  from  the  same  locality,  took  place  in  A.  D.  503. 

^  Magh  Lemna.     "  Levinia,   con-  Ga//(/ac/if,  i.  e.  the  district  of  the  for- 

tracted  into  Lennox  (as  if  Lemhnacht),  eigners.    There  had  been  for  some  cen- 

is  situated  near  Dumbriton  (Dumbar-  t  iries  previous  to  the  above-mentioned 

ton),  in  Scotland,  and  has  taken  its  e rent,  a  population  of  Teutonic  (proba- 

name  from  the  river  Levinn  (Lemhain),  bly  Danish)  origin  already  settled  in  that 

which  washes  it.    This  river,  flowing  portion  of  Scotland  which  lies  between 

from  Loch  Lomond,  is  called  Leavuin,  the  rivers  Tweed  and  Forth.  The 

in  the  vernacular  idiom,  and  the  coun-  Gaels  called  the  people  dwelling  in  this 

try  is  called  Magh  Levna." — Ogygia.  district,  Gaill  or  Gauls,  which  was  their 

^  House  of  Lennox.  Donucadh,  general  name  for  all  who  were  not 
called  also  Duncan,  Earl  of  Lennox,  Gaels,  with  the  exception  of  the  Brit- 
the  last  of  the  family,  died,  leaving  no.  ons  and  Picts,  who  are  rarely  so  de- 
male  issue,  in  the  reign  of  Kobert  II,  nominated.  At  the  time  of  the  con- 
of  Scotland.  One  of  his  daughters  quest  of  England  by  William  and  his 
married  Alan  Stuart,  a  near  relative  of  Gallo-Norman  followers,  and  when  Mal- 
ting Robert,  and  thus  transferred  the  colm  III.  was  king  of  Scotland,  this 
title  to  his  posterity.    From  this  Alan  Teutonic  settlement  received  a  largo 
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country  ever  since.  Besides  these,  there  are  some  others  that 
we  shall  point  out  a  little  further  on.  Stow  gives  us  informa- 
tion upon  this  subject  in  the  huiidred  and  fifty-third  page  of  his 


accession  to  its  numbers  from  the  im- 
migration of  Saxon  and  Danish  refu- 
gees from  England,  who  were  kindly 
received  by  the  Scotch  monarch.  Au- 
gustin  Thierry  speaks  thus  upon  the 
subject,  in  his  History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest :  "  The  multitude  of  men  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions  who,  after  a 
futile  struggle  against  the  invaders, 
expatriated  themselves  to  Scotland, 
augmented  the  previous  mass  of  Ger- 
manic population  established  between 
the  Tweed  and  Forth.  The  kings  who 
succeeded  Malcolm  were  not  less  gene- 
rous than  he  to  these  refugees  ;  they 
gave  them  laud  and  offices,  and  admit- 
ted them  into  their  state  councils,  where 
gradually  the  true  Scotic  language,  the 
Gaelic  or  Erse,  was  supplanted  by  the 
Anglo-Danish,  spoken  in  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland.  By  the  same  revolution, 
the  Scotch  kings  discarded  the  patro- 
nymic surname,  which  recalled  to  mind 
their  Celtic  origin." 

Having  referred  to  the  final  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Picts  by  Kenneth  Mac 
Alpin,  he  says :  "  The  nation  of  the 
Picts  lost  its  name  in  its  incorporation 
with  the  Scots ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  fusion  was  effected  on  unequal 
terms,  as  would,  doubtless,  have  been 
the  case  had  the  conquered  and  the  con- 
querors been  of  different  race.  The 
latter  had  not  to  undergo  any  slavery — 
any  political  degradation  ;  serfage,  the 
ordinary  result  of  conquest  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  was  not  established  in  Scot- 
land. Ere  long,  there  existed  north 
of  the  Forth  but  one  people,  and  ib 
early  became  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
seek  the  traces  of  the  idiom  Avhich  the 
Picts  had  spoken  in  the  time  of  their 
independence.  At  the  period  of  the 
Norman  invasion  of  England,  there  ex- 
isted not  the  slightest  vestige  of  the 
division  of  Scottish  Gael*  into  two  dis- 


*  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  above  quo- 
tation the  word  Gaelis  used  in  the  sense  of  Celt. 
Thierry,  being  ignorant  of  the  Gaelic  tongue, 
tliought  it  synonymous  with  Gallus,  the  name 
by  which  the  Celtae  of  Gallia  were  known.  Ilav 
lug  very  learnedly  shown  that  the  Cruthnigh 


tinct  populations ;  the  only  national 
division  observable  in  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  was  that  between  the  men 
who  spoke  the  Gaelic  language,  called 
also  the  Erse,  i.  e.  Irish,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Teutonic  colonists, 
whose  idiom  was  alike  intelligible  to 
the  English,  the  Danes  and  the  Ger- 
mans. This  population,  the  nearest  to 
England,  though  called  Scottish  by  the 
English,  had  much  closer  affinity  with 
the  latter  people  (from  resemblance  of 
language  and  community  of  origin) 
than  with  the  Scots  of  Gaelic  race. 
The  latter,  who  combined  with  a  some- 
what savage  pride,  habits  of  indepen- 
dence, derived  from  their  organization 
in  separate  clans  or  tribes,  had  frequent 
disputes  with  the  Teutonic  population 
of  the  southern  plains,  and  even  with 
the  kings  of  Scotland.  The  latter  al- 
most invariably  found  the  southern 
Scots  disposed  to  aid  them  in  their  prof- 
jects  against  the  liberty  of  the  clans, 
and  thus  the  instinctive  enmity  of  these 
two  races,  the  fruit  of  diversity  of  ori- 
gin and  language,  turned  to  the  profit 
of  royal  despotism.  This  experience, 
more  than  once  highly  profitable  to  the 
successors  of  Kenneth  MacAlpin,  gave 
them  a  great  affection  for  the  lowland- 
ers  of  Scotland,  and  generally  for  men 
of  English  origin  :  they  preferred  these 
strangers  to  the  men  who  descended 
from  the  _  same  ancestry  with  them- 
selves ;  they  favored,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  ability,  the  Scots  by  name,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Scots  by  race,  and  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  cordiality  every 
emigrant  from  England."  Further  on 
he  tells  us,  that  they  gave  to  these  for- 
eigners offices  and  lands  taken  from  the 
Gaels.  As  a  just  punishment  for  their 
tyrannical  encroachments  upon  the  an- 
cient usages  of  their  Gaelic  kinsmen, 
the  race  of  the  Dal-Eiada  soon  ceased 
■  to  occupy  the  throne  of  ancient  Alba  ; 

were  a  Celtic  people,  he  erroneously  applies  to 
thera  the  name  of  an  Iberic  people,  who.  though 
the  language  they  then  undoubtedly  spoke  was  a 
dialect  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  have  not  yet  been 
proved  to  have  been  of  Celtic  origin. — J^d. 
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Annals.  He  there  tells  us  that  William,  king  of  Alba,  was 
captured  by  Henry  II,  king  of  England,  and  then  sent  by 
the  latter  to  the  city  of  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  as  his  prisoner. 
There  he  was  kept  in  bondage  by  his  captor  until  he  was  forced 
to  pay  a  ransom  of  four  hundred  marks  for  his  liberty. 
Then,  when  returning  to  his  own  country,  at  peace  with  the 
king  f)f  England,  he  took  with  him  to  Alba  a  number  of  young 
English  nobles,  from  whom  he  had  received  kindness  and  friend- 
ship during  his  captivity.  Upon  these  and  their  heirs  after 
them,  he  bestowed  lands  and  territories,  which  are  possessed  by 
many  of  their  posterity  to  the  present  day.  The  following 
are  the  names  of  some  of  the  families  descended  from  those 
that  followed  him  from  England  upon  that  occasion,  namely : 
BalioU,  Bruce,  Etiwley,  Mowbray,  Sinclair,  Hangiford,  Ramsey, 
Bissey,  Boyce,  Montgomery,  Walle}',  Colley,  Milley,  Frazer, 
Graham  and  Gurley."*  This  immigration  took  place  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1174. 

Buchanan  fully  bears  out  all  I  heretofore  asserted  as  to  the  origi- 
nal application  of  the  names,  Scot  and  Scotia.  In  the  thirty- 
.  fourth  page  of  the  second  book  of  his  History  of  Scotland,  he 
says:  "Because  the  two  nations,  that  is  to  say,  the  natives  of 
Hibernia  and  the  colonists  that  went  forth  from  them  to  dwell 
in  Albania,  were  both  originally  called  by  the  common  name  of 
Scoti,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  people 
began  to  name  the  former  Hibernian  Scoti,  and  the  latter  Alba- 
nian Scoti."^'  From  these  words  of  Buchanan  two  things  must 
be  understood :  the  first  of  these  is,  that  Ireland  was  the  country 
whence  the  Scots  emigrated  in  order  to  colonize  Alba ;  the  next 
is,  that  Scoti,  or  Scots,  was  a  common  appellation  of  the  Irish 
people  from  the  beginning. 

Inroads  of  the  Scois  and  Pids  into  Britain. 

Previous  to  returning  to  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  I  here 
set  down,  in  support  of  all  I  have  hitherto  advanced  on  the 
subject,  last  treated  of,  certain  facts  which  have  been  extracted 
from  the  Chronicle  of  Stow ;  for  I  deem  that  what  I  shall  here- 
after relate  of  that  monarch,  on  the  authority  of  Irish  history, 

supplanted  by  their  Norman  guests,  have  been  misspelled  or  mistaken  by 

the  Baliols,  Bruces  and  Stuarts,  the  Keating's  transcribers, 

royal  line  of  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin  be-  Principio,  cum  utrique,  id  est, 

came  extinguished  or  reduced  to  ob-  Hibernice  incolsD  et  coloni  eorum  in 

scurity.  Albium  missi  Scoti  appcllarentur,  ut 

*  The  Editor  is  not  sure  that  all  discrimine  aliquo  alteri  ab  alteris  dis- 

the  above  names  belong  to  the  lowland  tinguerentur,  initio  coepere  alteri  Scoti 

Scotch.    He  thinks  that  some  of  them  Hibernii,  alteri  Scoti  Albani  vocari. 
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•will  appear  the  more  credible  by  reason  of  my  transcribing 
these  matters  from  the  work  of  a  foreign  chronicler.  Here  is 
what  Stow  relates: 

"A.  D.  73.  Mauritius  Arviragus,  being  king  of  the  Britons, 
Eughri,  or  Eogerus,  king  of  the  Picts,  a  people  of  Scythian  . 
origin,  and  accompanied  by  the  Scots,  invaded  Britain  for  pur- 
pose of  conquest,  devastating  that  country  with  sword  ani.  lire. 
Whereupon,  the  above-named  Mauritius  gave  them  battle,  and 
slew  Kughri  and  numbers  of  his  host  therein.  To  those  that 
survived  this  battle  he  gave  a  territory  to  inhabit,  in  the  north 
of  Alba.    They,  then,  demanded  wives'"  of  the  Britons,  but  were 

'°  Wives.      The  friendsliip,  founded  highk>nders  bad,  at  the  period  we  are 

upon  this  early  connection,  was  kept  now  treating  of,  assumed  a  still  more 

alive  by  continued  intercourse  between  audacious  and  formidable  character, 

the  two  nations ;  and  though  the  foot-  and,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 

ing  the  Irish  obtained  in  the  third  century,  so  destructive  had  become 

century,  upon  the  western  coast  *  of  their  inroads,  that  it  required  the  pres- 

North  Britain,  produced  a  jealousy  ence  of  the  son  of  Constantine  to  make 

which  sometimes  disturbed  this  small  head  against,  and  repel  them.  What- 

colony,  the  advantage  derived  by  both  ever  differences  their  relative  position, 

nations  from  such  an  alliance,  kept  as  rival  neighbors,  had  given  rise  to, 

their  fierce  and  feverish  union  unbro-  were  entirely  merged  in  their  common 

ken.    In  addition  to  this,  the  jjride  object  of  harassing  the  Britons  ;  whom 

that  Ireland  naturally  felt  in  the  task  a  native  historian  describes  as  trembl- 

of  watching  over   and  nursing  that  ing  with  fear  of  a  new  visitation,  while 

germ  of  future  dominion  which  she  still  fainting  from  the  dire  effects  of  the 

planted  in  North  Britain,  her  kings  tempest  which  had  just  swept  over 

and  princes,  eternally  at  war  with  each  them.    To  deliver  the  province  from 

other,  as  naturally  looked  beyond  their  this  scourge,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 

own  shores  for  allies  ;  accordingly,  as  Roman  generals,  Theodosius,  was  now 

in  the  case  of  the  monarch  Tuathal,  appointed  to  the  military  command  of 

who  owed  his  throne  to  the  aid  of  Britain ;  and,  after  two  active  cam- 

Pictish  arms,  we  find  the  alliance  of  paigns,  during  which  he  had  to  contend 

that  people  frequently  resorted  to  as  a  not  only  with  the  Picts  and  Scots  by 

means  of  turning  the  scale  of  internal  land,  but  also  with  their  new  allies,  the 

strife.    On  the  other  hand,  the  hardy  Saxon  pirates,  by  sea,  he  at  length  sue- 

Highlanders  of  Caledonia,  in  the  con-  ceeded  in  delivering  Britain  from  her 

stant  warfare  they  waged  against  their  inveterate  invaders.    To  such  daring 

southern  neighbors,  were  no  less  ready  lengths  had  some  of  the  incursions  into 

to  resort  to  the  assistance  of  a  peo-  her  territory  extended,  that,  on  the 

pie  fully  as  restless  and  pugnacious  as  arrival  of  the  Roman  general,  he  found 

themselves,  and  whose  manners  and  the  Picts  and  their  allies  advanced  as 

habits,  from  a  long  course  of  connec-  far  as  London  and  Kent.    In  all  this 

tion,  were,  it  is  probable,  little  different  warfare,  the  Scots  of  Ireland  were  no 

fromtheir  own.  As  some  defence  against  less  active  than  their  brethren  of  Al- 

thcse  two  hostile  nations,  the  Romans  bany  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  remarkable 

had,  at  different  intervals  during  the  that  the  Roman  commander,  though 

second  and  third  centuries,  erected  those  fitting  out  a  fleet  to  chastise  the  Saxons 

three  great  walls  or  ramparts  on  the  in  the  Orcades,  should  yet  have  left 

northern  frontier  of, their  province,  Ireland,  whose  currachs  wafted  over 

whose  remains  still  continue  to  occupy  such  hostile  swarms  to  his  shores,  still 

the  research  and  speculation  of  the  an-  exempt  from  invasion.    That  his  fleet 

tiquary.   But  the  hostility  of  these  chased,  however,  some  of  her  vessels 
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refused ;  they  next  demanded  them  of  the  Irish,  who  granted 
their  request."  But  what  Stow  recounts  as  then  happening  to 
Kughri,  king  of  the  Picts,  is  but  what  really  happened  long 
before  his  time,  to  that  chieftain  of  the  Picts,  who  took  wives 
with  him  out  of  Ireland,  in  the  days  of  Erimhon,  as  we  have 
heretofore  mentioned;  an  event  that  occurred  more  than,  one 
thousand  three  hundred  years  before'  Mauritius  held  the  sover- 
eignty of  Britain. 

The  same  author  says  that  it  was  in  the  above-mentioned 
year  (A.  D.  73),  that  Vespasianus  was  saluted  emperor  of  Rome, 
and  that  the  Monastery  of  Glastonbury  was  built.  He  also 
relates  that  the  Emperor,  who  was  named  Aurelianus,  lived 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ ; 
and  that  Pelagius,  a  Briton,  first  began  to  disseminate  his  heresy 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  three  hundred  and  ninety-five. 

About  this  time,  the  tribes  of  the  Scots  and  the  Picts  were 
incessantly  plundering  and  devastating  Great  Britain ;  where- 
upon, the  Britons  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor  Honorius, 
to  demand  aid  from  him ;  but  he  did  nothing  more  than  send 
them  a  letter,  in  which  he  encouraged  them  to  do  the  best  they 
could  towards  aiding  themselves  by  their  own  exertions.  The 
result  of  tliis  reply  was,  that  the  Britons  lay  for  a  long  time 
subject  to  the  oppression  of  the  Scots  and  the  Picts.  Again 
they  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  make  their  complaint  of  the 
hardships  to  which  those  invaders  had  reduced  them.  But  upon 
this  occasion  the  •  Romans  sent  to  their  relief  an  armed  force, 
which  consisted  of  a  legion  of  effective  men.  Aided  by  this 
reinforcement,  they  met  the'  Picts  and  Scots  in  many  engage- 
ments. But  the  Romans  at  length  got  tired  of  the  warfare,  and 
told  the  Britons  to  build  a  wall  or  a  dike  between  them  and 
those  bad  neighbors  of  theirs,  for  that  they  themselves  could 
not  avoid  returning  to  Rome. 

Upon  this  the  Britons,  when  forsaken  by  the  Romans,  con- 
structed a  dike  or  rampart  of  earth,  extending  from  sea  to  sea, 
between  themselves  and  the  Scots  and  Picts. 

But,  when  the  latter  nations  had  heard  that  the  Romans  had 
forsaken  their  British  subjects,  they  broke  through  the  dike  and 
flung  themselves  upon  the  Britons,  plundering  and  devastating 
their  country.    This  forced  the  Britons  to  send  an  embassy  to 

into  their  own  northern  harbors,  may  poem,  describe  briefly  and  picturesque- 

be  concluded  from  a  passage  of  a  poem  ly  the  signal  triumph  over  the  three 

of  Olaudian,  which  commemorates  this  hostile    nations    which  Theodosiud 

war ;  achieved  : 

i:'^      :c    "^""ecfalsonominePictos  "  Maduernrunt  Saxone  fuso 

Edomuit,  Scotutnque  vago  mucrone  secutus         Qrcades.  incaluit  Pictoruin  san<xuine  Thula, 
J!  regit  Hyperboreas  velis  audacibus  undas."  Scotorum  cumulos  flevit  glacialis  lerne." 

The  followmg  lines,  from  the  same    —Moore's  History  of  Ireland. 
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Rome  for  tlie  third  time,  begging  not  to  have  their  enemies 
allowed  to  destroy  them  in  such  a  terrible  manner.  Upon  this, 
the  Komans  sent  another  legion  to  their  relief,  and  by  it  several 
battles  were  fought  against  the  Sct)ts  and  Picts,  after  its  arrival 
in  Britain.  In  these  engagements,  great  numbers  of  the  despoil- 
ers  were  slain  by  the  Eomans,  and  the  remainder  were  driven 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  wall  or  dike  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  The  Eomans  then,  having  thus  relieved  their  allies, 
told  the  latter  that  it  was  of  no  advantage  to  themselves  to  como 
to  their  assistance  on  any  other  expedition,  and  that  they  should 
therefore  take  counsel,  and  consider  by  what  measures  they 
might  protect  themselves  from  their  enemies  for  the  future.  It 
was  when  the  Romans  had  thus  given  them  up,  that  the  Britons 
commenced  to  build  that  wall  of  mason-work,  which  extends 
from  sea  to  sea,  between  Britain  and  Alba.  According  to  Bede, 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  his  History  of  the 
Saxons,  it  was  eight  feet  in  thickness  and  twelve  feet  in  height. 

As  soon  as  the  Scots  and  Picts  had  heard  that  the  Eomans 
had  now  given  up  all  intention  of  ever  again  coming  to  the  aid 
of  their  British  subjects,  they  mustered  together  a  numerous 
army  and  marched  towards  the  said  wall,  and  forcing  their  way 
over  it,  they  overran  the  whole  of  the  land  with  fire  and  sword. 
They  thus  compelled  the  natives  of  that  country  to  quit  their  cities 
and  dwellings,  and  flee  for  safety  into  forests  and  wildernesses, 
where  they  had  no  food  but  the  flesh  of  wild  beasts  which  they 
took  by  hunting.  It  was  then  that  the  remnant  of  them  that 
survived  wrote  piteously  to  the  Roman  Consul,  named  Aetius, 
supplicating  his  assistance,  and  telling  him  that  they  were  hem- 
med in  between  their  enemies ;  for  those  of  them  that  took  to 
the  sea,  fleeing  from  the  enemy,  were  drowned,  and  those  that 
turned  away  from  the  sea  were  slain  by  the  enemy.  So  Bede 
informs  us,  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  his 
History  of  the  Saxons,  where  he  repeats  the  words  of  the 
Britons,  making  their  complaint  to  the  Romans  of  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  Scots  and  the  Picts.  The  following  are  the  words 
he  there  uses:  "  The  Barbarians  drive  us  upon  the  sea,  the  sea 
throws  us  back  upon  the  Barbarians ;  so  that,  between  them 
both,  two  species  of  deaths  arise  before  us,  for  we  are  either 
slaughtered  or  we  are  drowned."^^  Hence  it  is  to  be  understood, 
that  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  Scots  of  Ireland  over  the 
Britons  was  very  great  indeed. 

Nennius,  an  old  British  historian,  quoted  by  Speed  in  his 
Chronicle,  relates  that  this  oppression  of  the  Britons  by  the 

"  nepellunt  Barbari  ad  mare,  re-  genera  funerum  oriuntur,  aut  jugula 
pellit  mare  ad  Barbaros,  inter  haec  duo  mur  aut  mergimur. 
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Scots  and  Picts  lasted  for  forty  years.  Camden,  wlio  agrees 
with  him,  tells  us,  that  "  in  the  four  hundredth  year  after  the  inva- 
sion of  Coesar,  Britannia  was  delivered  up  to  the  barbarities  of 
the  Scoti  and  the  Picti."'^  The  same  thing  may  be  learned  fi  om 
the  words  of  Bede,  in  the. fourteenth  chapter  of  his  above-cited 
fourth  book,  where,  in  speaking  of  the  Irish,  he  uses  the  follow- 
ing terms  :  Tliose  audacious  Hibernian  robbers  return  to  their 
homes,  determined  to  come  back  hither  again  at  no  distant 
time."^  This  expression  of  Bede  gives  us  plainly  to  understand, 
that  the  Irish  were  in  the  frequent  habit  of  making  plundering 
expeditions  into  Britain. 

As  to  the  Britons,  they  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  thus 
slaughtered  and  plundered  by  the  Scots  and  the  Picts,  after  the 
Eornans  had  forsaken  them.  But  this  was  not  the  only  misfor- 
tune they  had  to  suffer  at  that  period ;  for  the  Pelagian^'*  heresy 
was  then  leading  the  British  people  astray.  To  meet  this  evil, 
the  Britons  determined  to  address  themselves  to  the  Gallic  clergy 
and  ask  of  them  to  send  prelates  and  preachers  to  their  country 
from  Gaul,  in  order  to  put  down  the  Pelagian  errors.  The  clergy 
of  Gaul  sat  in  council  thereupon,  and  came  to  the  resolution  of 
sending  two  holy  bisho])S  to  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  dissemi- 
nating the  pure  faith  ;  these  were  Germanus,  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
and  Lupus,^^  bishop  of  Troyes,  who  overcame  the  heretics  soon 
after  their  arrival. 


"  Anno  50  a  Caesaris  ingressu  Bri- 
tannia Pictorum  immanitate  relinqui- 
tur. 

"  Revertiintur  impudentes  grassatores 
Hiberni  clomum  post  non  longura  temp- 
us  revci'suri. 

"  Pelagian  heresy.  In  speaking  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  Christianity  had 
been  established  in  Ireland  before  St. 
Patrick's  arrival,  Moore  makes  the 
following  judicious  remarks  respecting 
the  native  country  of  Pelagius,  the 
founder  of  this  heresy,  and  upon  his 
disciple,  Cclestius  :  "  Though  unfur- 
nished with  any  direct  evidence  as  to  the 
religious  state  of  the  Irish  in  their  own 
country,  we  have  a  proof  of  how  ear- 
ly they  began  to  distinguish  themselves 
on  the  continent,  as  Christian  writers 
and  as  scholars,  in  the  persons  of  Pela- 
gius,  the  eminent  heresiarch,  and  his 
able  disciple,  Celestius.  That  the  latter 
was  a  Scot,  or  native  of  Ireland,  is  al- 
most universally  admitted  ;  but  of  Pe- 
lagius,  it  is  in  general  asserted  that  he 
was  a  Briton,  and  a  monk  of  Bangor, 


in  Wales.  There  appears  little  doubt, 
however,  that  this  statement  is  errone- 
ous, and  that  the  monastery  to  which 
he  belonged  was  that  of  Bangor,  or 
rather  Banchor,  near  Carrickfergus. 
Two  of  the  most  learned,  indeed,  of  all 
the  writers  respecting  the  heresy  which 
bears  his  name,  admit  Pelagius,  no  less 
than  his  disciple,  to  have  hi\en  a  native 
of  Ireland.  A  country  that  could  pro- 
duce, before  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  two  such  distinguished  men  as 
Pelagius  and  Celestius,  could  hardly 
have  been  a  novice,  at  that  time,  in 
civilization,  however  far  from  the  rest 
of  Europe  she  had  hitherto  remained." 
— History  of  Ireland. 

"  Germanus  and  Lupus.  Sliortly 
after  his  release  from  his  captivity  in 
Ireland,  St.  Patrick  placed  himself  un- 
der the  spiritual  direction  of  the  first 
of  these  prelates  (called  St.  Germain 
by  the  French),  "a  man,"  says  Moore, 
"  of  distinguished  reputation  in  those 
times,  both  as  a  civilian  and  an  ecclesi- 
astic.  In  429  (shortly  previous  to  his 
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A.  D.  474.  Althougb.  we  have  shown  that  a  continual  war 
was  Avaged  bj  the  Scots  and  Picts  against  the  Britons  down  to 
the  year  of  our  Lord  four  hundred  and  forty-seven,  when  Vor 
tigern'^  was  king  of  the  latter  nation,  still  it  was  not  until  his 
reign  that  God,  in  vengeance  for  their  evil  passions,  their  pride 
and  their  sins,  gave  to  those  Scots  and  Picts  a  thorough  master- 
dom  over  them.  Thus  were  they  compelled  to  invite  Hengist 
and  Horsa  to  bring  over  an  army  of  Germans  to  aid  them  against 
their  victorious  enemies.  Of  these  Germans,  God  made  scourges 
to  punish  their  crimes,  for  by  them  have  the  Britons  been  de- 
prived of  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  greater  part  of  their  coun- 
try ever  since. 

The  chronicles  of  Britain  relate,  as  Stow  sets  down  in  the  53d 
page  of  his  Annals,  printed  in  London  in  A.  D.  1614,  that  four 
hundred  and  eighty  of  the  nobles  of  Britain  were  treacherously 
murdered  by  these  German  Saxons,  and  that  Aurelius  Ambro- 
sius,  then  king  of  Britain,  caused  certain  stones,  which  Merlin 
brought  over  from  Sliabh-g-Clari,  in  Munster,  to  be  reared  as 
memorials  upon  the  place  where  these  nobles  had  been  slaugh- 
tered ;  and  that  it  was  in  that  same  place  that  he  was  himself 
interred.  Its  name,  at  that  time,  was  Chorea  Gigantum;  its 
present  name  is .  Stonehenge,^'  and  it  is  situated  upon  Salisbury 
Plain.  The  same  author  tells  us  that  these  stones  had  been  orig-  - 
inally  brought  from  Africa  by  the  Gaels  ;  and  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth, asserts  that  no  two  stones  of  those,  there  erected,  had 
been  brought  from  the  same  country.  From  this  tradition,  like- 
mission  to  Ireland)  we  find  him  accom-  assistance  of  these  allies,  Britain  was  at 
*panying  St.  Germain  and  Lupus  in  their  length  relieved  from  the  presence  of  her 
expedition  to  Britain,  for  the  purpose  Scotish  and  Pictish  ravagers.  How- 
of  eradicating  from  that  country  the  ever,  the  Saxons  soon  took  possession 
errors  of  Pelagianism."  of  the  whole  island  to  themselves,  and 

■'^  Vortigern.  The  incursions  of  the  either  drove  the  eiBfeminate  Britons  from 
Scots  and  Picts  compelled  numbers  of  the  more  fertile  portion  of  the  country, 
the  Romanized  Britons  to  flee  for  ref-  into  Cambria,  Cornwall,  or,  as  is  like- 
uge  to  their  kinsmen,  the  natives  of  ly,  reduced  many  of  them  to  serfdom. 
Armorica,  since  called  Gallic  Britain  The  Saxons  next  made  a  private  league 
or  Bretagne,  from  them.  The  remain-  with  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and  kept 
der  elected  over  them  a  supreme  king,  possession  of  their  British  conquest  un- 
whom  historians  call  Yortigern,  though  til  they,  too,  were  conquered  in  their' 
this  was  seemingly  but  his  title,  being  turn  by  the  French  Xorraans. 
a  British  synonyme  of  "  Mor-tigerna"  "  Stonekenge.  The  statement  that 
('^ore-teeyerna),  greatlord,^h\Q\i  mokes  this  mosf  remarkable  druidic  temple 
Mhor-tigherna  (.Vore-tcerna)  in  one  of  was  erected  at  so  late  a  period  is,  of 
its  inflections.  Some  place  his  election  course,  erroneous.  It  must  have  been 
in  445,  others  in  436.  But  his  abilities  erected  when  Druidism  was  in  its  most 
were  not  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  his  flourishing  condition,  and  at  least  pre- 
position, and  he  had  recourse  to  the  su-  vious  to  the  connection  of  Britain  with 
icidal  measure  of  calling  over  the  Sax-  the  Romans, 
ons  to  his  aid,  from  Germany.    By  the 
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wise,  we  may  infer  that  the  Gaels  were  in  the  habit  of  going  on 
pkindering  expeditions  to  Africa,  and  consequently  that  they 
had  extended  their  sway  over  other  countries  besides  Ireland. 
If,  then,  any  person  be  surprised  at  these  matters,  or  disbelieve 
them  altogether,  let  the  blame  thereof  rest  with  himself  for  not 
having  either  seen  or  investigated  ancient  documents ;  for  men 
are  often  ignorant  of  truths,  because  they  have  made  no  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  as  ^lacrobius  remarks 
in  the  sixth  book  of  his  Saturnalia;  he  there  says  that  we 
are  ignorant  "of  many  things  which  would  not  be  concealed 
from  us,  if  we  _would  only  give  ourselves  the  habit  of  reading 
the  works  of  ancient  authors."'^ 

Then,  when  we  state  that  the  Scots  and  Picts  had  imposed  a 
tribute  upon  the  Britons,  the  reader,  if  he  believe  not  our  words, 
may  go  and  read  the  Chronicle  of  Camden,  and  he  will  there 
find  the  following  assertion :  "  The  Britons  were  made  tributary 
to  the  Scots  and  Picts  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  four  hundred  and 
seventy-six."^^  And  when  we  tell  that  the  Picts,  in  their  turn, 
were  overpowered  by  the  Scots  at  the  time  that  Kinneidi,  son  of 
Alpin,  was  King  of  Alba,  about  eight  hundred  and  thirtj'-nine 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  let  him  again  read  the  Chronicle  of 
Camden,  and  he  will  find  the  same  fact  recorded  therein.  Again, 
when  we  state  that^o  foreign  nation  ever  made  the  conquest  of  Ire- 
land, with  the  exception  of  those  races  that  succeeded  one  another 
as  dwellers  upon  its  soil  from  age  to  age,  namely,  Partholan,  the 
Children  of  Nemedh,  the  Fer-Bolgs,  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns,  and 
the  sons  of  Miledh,  it  might  possibly  happen  that  some  person 
would  be  found  to  disbelieve  us,  were  we  not  able  to  refer  him 
to  a  fact  stated  by  Gulielmus  Neubrigensis,  where  he  speaks  of 
Ireland,  in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  his  second  book,  he  in- 
forms us  that  "Hibernia  was  never  subjected  to  any  foreign 
domination."*^  In  like  manner,  if,  in  writing  about  Kiall  of  the 
Nine  Hostages,  we  shall  state  any  fact  of  which  the  reader  has 
never  heard  before,  let  him  learn  that  we  have  both  traditional 
and  documentary  evidence  in  support  of  every  assertion  that 
>^  shall  be  made  by  us  in  relation  to  him. 

The  Place  of  St.  Patrick^  Nativity. 

"We  read  in  a  life  of  St.  Patrick,  which  we  found  written  upon 
vellum,  in  an  ancient  manuscript  book,  which  also  contains  lives 
of  St.  Mochuda,  St.  Alban,  and  other  saints,  that  he  was  by  birth 

'®  Multa  ignoramus  qujE  non  later-      "  Britanni  facti  sunt  tributarii  Sco« 
ent,  si  veterum  lectio  nobis  esset  fa-  tis  et  Pictis,  anno  476. 
miliaris.  ^  Hibernia  nunquam  externae  sub* 

jacuit  ditioni. 
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a  Briton.    The  following  are  the  words  of  this  old  book :  Pat- 
ricius,  a  Breton,"  was  born  in  the  town  of  Emptor,  in  the  Plain 
of  the  Tabernacles,  and  was  sprung  from  devout  and  religious 
parents."^^  Again,  in  the  same  place,  our  authority  has  the  follow- 
ing statement :  "When  the  Scoti  of  Hibernia,  under  their  king, 
Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  had,  in  spite  of  the  Eonian  Empire, 
widely  devastated  many  provinces  of  Britannia,  whilst  Gratianua 
was  emperor,  they  at  first  merely  subdued  the  northern  region 
of  that  country,  but  afterwards,  haviug  expelled  the  old  inhab- 
itants, the  Hibernienses  (i.  e.  Irish),  took  possession  of  the  land 
and  dwelt  therein  themselves.""  We  are  there  told,  likewise,  that 
from  this  event  it  came  to  pass  that  there  were  three  kingdoms 
established  in  Great  Britain,  namely,  Scotia,  Anglia,  and  Britan- 
nia.   The  author  of  this  life  tells  us,  also,  that  it  was  whilst 
Niall  was  engaged  upon  this  expedition,  establishing  the  Dal- 
Kiada  in  Alba,  that  an  Irish  fleet  arrived  at  the  place  where  St. 
Patrick  was  dwelling.    The  following  are  the  author's  words : 
"At  this  time  a  fleet  from  Hibernia  plundered  the  country  where 
the  holy  Patricius  was  abiding,  and  m.any  captives  were  brought 
off  thence,  according  to  the  wonted  practice  of  the  Hiberoians ; 
amongst  these  was  the  holy  Patricius,  and  with  him  his  two  sis- 
ters, Lupida  and  Darerca.    The  holy  Patricius  was  then  led  cap- 
tive into  Hibernia,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Niall,  king  of  Hibernia,  who  ruled 
triumphantly  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  laid  waste  Britain  and 
Anglia  as  far  as  the  sea  which  lies  between  Anglia  and  Gallia."^ 

^  Breton.  The  Latin  Brito  and  the  Macan  s6  m-biiadha!n  ddcc 

Gaelic  Brethnach  are  thus  translated,  ^'^^'^ 
in  accordance  with  the  general  and,   In  English : 
seemingly,  better-founded  opinion,  that.      In  iwiy  Tours  wjts  Patrick  bom ; 
the  apostle  of  Ireland  was  a  native  of       f„Tr:^i;«:,°JlSsr 'Vouth  had  taow., 
A^rmorica,  now  Brittany  or  Bretagne,      When  be  was  led  to  slavery, 
in  France.    Probus  says,  in  his  life  cf       r^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  originated  in  mistaking 
this  samt :  "  St  Patrick  was  a  Briton        j^-^^  ^^^^  ^^^ve  verse  here 

(i.e  a  Breton),  of  the  village  of  Banave,   italicized,  viz.  i  nem  Thur,  for  in  Em- 
m  the  district  of  liburnia,  adjacent  to  Emptor 

the  Western  ocean,  which  village  we      k  Patritius,'  Brito,  natus  in  oppido  . 
find  to  have  been  m  the  province  of         ^^j,      ^         tabcroaculorum  ex  0 
Neutna  {Ncustria\  which  the  giants     ^^^^^tibus  devotis  et  religiosis  ortus. 
are  said  to  liave  formerly  inhabited.        83         gcoti  de  Hibernia  sub  rege 
The  town  of  Emptor,  mentioned  in  the  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  Naei-ghiallach,  diversas  pro 
quotation  in  the  text,  has  perhaps  origi-   ^j^^^j^g  Britannia)  contra  Eomanorum 
nated  in  the  ignorance  of  some  trans-   i^iperium  multum  devastabant,  contun- 
criber  or  decipherer  of  the  very  an-   ^^^^  incipientes  Aquilonalem  Britan^ 
cient  hymn,  composed  in  Irish  by  his         piagam,  tandem,  eiectis  veteribu3 
disciple,  St.  Fiech,  upon  the  life  of  St.    ^^^^^^j    •    •  Hibernienses  earn  occupa^ 
Patrick.    The  first  verse  of  this  hymn   ^^^^^^^  et  habitaverunt. 
^  •       ^    .  T.  ^ .  .      rm.  Hoc  antem  tempore  quasdam  clas- 

AflseadhadftthiBg6laibh;  sis  Hibemica  deprsedavit  patriam  m 
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From  these  woras  we  must  believe  that  Niall  invaded  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  that  he  gained  great  power  therein. 

I  am  also  of  opinion,  that  the  above-mentioned  fleet  liad  been 
despatched  by  ISTiall  to  plunder  the  coasts  of  Gaul,  whilst  he 
was  himself  extending  his  sway  over  Great  Britain ;  and  that 
a  descent  had  been  made  upon  that  region  of  the  Gallic  coast, 
then  called  Armorica,  but  which  is  now  known  as  Little 
Britain,*  or  Brittany.  The  fact  that  the  mother  of  St.  Patrick 
was  the  sister  of  St.  Martin,  who  was  bishop  of  Tours,  in  France, 

now  called  Boulogne,  St.  Patrick,  it 
appears,  was  born.  That  it  was  on  the 
Armorican  coast  he  liad  been  made  cap- 
tive, in  his  boyhood,  all  the  writers  of 
his  life  agree  ;  and  as  it  is  allowed,  also, 
by  the  same  authorities,  that  his  family 
was  resident  there  at  the  time,  there 


qua  morabatur  Divus  Patricius,  et,  con- 
Bueto  Hibernorura  more,  multi  inde 
captivi  dacti  sunt,  inter  quos  erat  Divus 
Patricius,  aetatis  suse  anno  decimo  sex- 
to, et  duo  ejus  sorores  Lupida  et  Darer- 
ca :  et  ductus  est  Divus  Patricius  in 
Hiberniam  captivus  anno  nono  Neill, 
regis  Hibernias,  qui  potentur  27  annos 
regnavit,  ac  Britanniam  et  Angliam 
usque  ad  mare,  quod  est  inter  Angliam 
et  Galliam  devastabit. 

Moore,  who  seems  to  have  studied 
and  examined,learnedly  and  impartially, 
the  various  conflicting  testimonies  with 
regard  to  St.  Patrick's  birthplace, 
agrees  with  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Dr.  Keating,  and  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  was  a  native  of  Armoric 
Gaul. — "  Respecting  his  birthplace," 
says  he,  there  has  been  much  difference 
of  opinion — the  prevailing  notion  being 
that  he  was  born  at  Alcluit,  now  Dun- 
barton,  in  North  Britain.  It  is  only, 
however,  by  a  very  forced  "and  false 
construction  of  some  evidence  on  the 
subject,  that  any  part  of  Great  Britain 
can  be  assigned  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  saint ;  and  his  own  Confession,  a 
work  of  acknowledged  genuineness, 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  native  of  the 
old  Galilean,  or  Armoric  Britain.^"  The 
country  anciently  known  by  this  name, 
comprised  the  whole  of  the  north-west 
coasts  of  Ga^l ;  and  in  the  territory 

*  Patrem  habul  Calpornlum  dlaconum,  fllium 
qnondam  Potiti  presbyteri  qui  fuit  in  vico  Bo- 
navem  Tabernia3.  Villulam  Enon  prope  habuit, 
ubi  o.apturam  dedi. — Confers. 

[That  is,  I  had  for  my  father  one  Oalpornius, 
a  deacon,  who  was  formerly  the  son  of  Potitus, 
a  presfr)/ter,w'io  dwelt  in  the  village  of  Bma- 
vem  TabernicB.  He  owned  a  small  villa  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  it  was  there  that  I  was 
made  captive.]  Dr.  Lanigan  has  clearly  shown 
that  Bonavem  Taberniae  was  in  Armoric  Gaul, 
being  tho  same  town  as  Boulogao-sur-mer,  in 
Picardy. 


arose  a  difficulty  as  to  the  cause  of  their 
migration  thither  from  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  which  the  fact,  apparent  from 
his  own  statement,  that  Armorica  was 
actually  the  place  of  his  birth,  disposes 
of  satisfactorily.  His  family  was,  as  he 
informs  us,  respectable,  his  father  hav- 
ing held  the  office  of  Decurio  or  Muni- 
cipal Senator ;  though,  as  it  appears, 
he  afterwards  entered  holy  orders,  and 
was  a  deacon.  From  a  passage  in  the 
letter  of  the  saint  to  Coroticus,  it  is 
supposed,  and  not  improbably,  that  his 
family  may  have  been  of  Koman  ori- 
gin ;  and  the  opinion  that  his  mother, 
Conchessa,  was  a  native  of  some  part 
of  Gaul,  is  concuiYed  in  by  all  the  old 
Irish  writers." 

The  following  pedigree  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, set  into  Irish  verse  by  Flann,  Ab- 
bot of  Monasterboiee,  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury, is  given  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  and  various  other  au- 
thorities : 

"  Patrick,  Abbot  of  all  Eri, 
Was  son  of  Calprann,  son  of  Fotaide, 
Son  of  Deisse,  the  praiseworthy 
Son  of  great  Cormac,  son  of  Leibruith, 
Son  of  Ota.  son  of  Orric  the  good. 
Son  of  Moivic,  son  of  Leo  the  lucky, 
Son  of  Maxiiniis,  'tis  meet  to  name  him. 
Son  of  tho  tall  and  fair  Encretta, 
Son  of  Pilist,  best  of  men, 
Son  of  Fereni.  the  serene, 
Bon  of  Britan,*  that  sea-otter 
From  whom  the  stalwart  Britons  sprung, 
Cochnias  was  liis  modest  mother; 
Nemthor  was  liis  native  town  ; 
Of  Mumha  no  small  share  had  he, 
From  sorrow  Patrick  saved  her  sons." 

*  That  Is,  Brttau  Mncl. 
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or  Gaul,  both  prove  tlie  trutli  of  this  supposition  of  mine,  and 
confirm  what  is  read  in  the  old  Irish  manuscripts,  which  contain 
lives  of  St.  Patrick  written  in  the  Gaelic  tongue,  for  these  ex- 
pressly inform  us  that  Armorica  was  the  country  whence  St. 
Patrick  and  his  two  sisters  were  taken  off  into  captivity.  It  is 
also  very  likely,  as  Niall  was  then  engaged  in  making  the  con- 
quest of  Great  Britain,  that  the  latter  was  the  country  whence 
he  despatched  his  fleet  to  ravage  the  coast  of  Gaul,  whence  St. 
Patrick  and  those  led  off  in  his  company  into  captivity  were  then 
dwelling.  Besides  the  above,  we  learn  from  our  ancient  records, 
that  Gaul  did  actually  send  its  hostages  to  Mall.  St.  Patrick,  I 
deem  to  have  been  one  of  these. 


NiaWs  Last  Expedition — His  Assassination  hy  Eocaidh^  King  of 
Leinster^  on  the  hanks  of  the  River  Loire. 

As  to  the  adventures  of  Niall,  when  he  had  exacted  a  mul- 
titude of  hostages  from  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  he  returned 
to  Ireland,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  army,  composed  as 
well  of  British  as  of  Irish  warriors.  He  next  set  about  muster- 
ing an  additional  force,  and  therefore  sent  word  to  Alba,  to  the 
chieftain  of  the  Dal-Eiada,  commanding  that  prince  to  prepare 
to  follow  him  forthwith,  with  a  large  body  of  men,  into  Gaul. 
He  then  sailed  for  that  country  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army.  There,  he  was  overtaken  by  the  prince  of  the  Dal- 
Kiada,  as  he  was  plundering  that  portion  of  the  Gallic  land  that 
lies  along  the  river  Loire.  Now,  some  time  previous  to  this, 
Niall  had  driven  the  king  of  Leinster,  namely,  Eocaidh,  son  of 
Enna  Kenn-selach,  as  an  exile  into  Alba,  where  he  abode  under 
the  protection  of  Gabran,  son  of  Domhangort.  On  the  present 
occasion,  when  the  chieftain  of  the  Dal-Eiada,  who  was  this  same 
Gabran,  followed  Niall  into  Gaul,  Eocaidh,  the  banished  king  of 
Leinster,  followed  in  his  host,  but  yet  he  never  ventured  to  go  into 
the  presence  of  the  Irish  monarch.  There,  whilst  Niall  was  on 
the  bank  of  the  above-named  river/''  Eocaidh  entere^J  a  grove 
that  grew  on  the  side  opposite  him,  and  then  adjusted  an  arrow 
on  his  bow,  wherewith  he  made  a  shot  at  his  royal  foe,  and  pierced 
him  through  the  body  with  his  shaft.  Niall  immediately  died 
upon  the  spot  from  the  effects  of  that  wound. 


River.    Moore  and  others  are  of    Keating  calls  Leor,  could  not  be  the 
opinion  that  Niall  was  slain  near  Bou-  Loire, 
logne-sur-mer.   If  so,  this  river,  which 
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Causes  of  the  King  of  Leinster's  Vengeance  upon  Niall — Invasion 
Ireland  hy  Aedgan^  King  ofAlha.  ' 

The  enmity  between  JSTiall  and  Eocaidli  arose  from  the  fact, 
that  the  Leinster  prince  had  made  an  attem;gt  to  usurp  the  throne*^ 
of  Temhair  of  the  Kings,  and  supplant  INiall  in  the  monarchy. 
Bi^t,  when  he  had  seized  upon  the  royal  residence,  and  had  held 
it  for  nine  days  in  defiance  of  Niall,  a  certain  learned  druid  came 
before  him  and  declared,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  vio- 
late the  gesa,,  or  sacred  restrictions  of  Temhair.  "  For,"  said  he, 
*'it  is  one  of  its  gesa^  that  no  king  should  take  his  seat  therein, 
for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the  monarchy  of  Ireland,  until  he 
had  first  received  '  Nasg  Niadh'  (iiask-neeali)  upon  his  neck." 
This  was  the  same  as  to  have  said,  that,  previous  to  seizing  upon 
the  Irish  throne,  he  should  have  first  received  the  degree 
of  Knight  of  Chivalry.  For,  as  the  Knight  of  Chivalry  is 
styled  Miles  Torquaius^  that  is,  warrior  of  the  torque  or  collar,  so 
also  was  the  knight  or  champion  styled  ^' Niadh  Naisg,"  which 
means  the  same  thing,  by  the  Gaels,  when  he  had  duly  received 
the  "nasg,"  that  is  the  collar  or  chain  of  chivalry  to  wear  upon 
his  neck.  "Niadh,"  indeed,  means  the  same  thing  as  cham- 
pion, or  warrior,  and  ^'Nasg"  is  the  same  as  "slabhra,"  {slowra,) 
which  means,  a  chain.  After  hearing  the  druid's  warning, 
Eocaidh  retired  from  Temhair,  and  relinquished  the  royal  dig- 
nity.   Niall  then  came  and  took  his  seat  at  Temhair,  and,  hav- 

.  ing  assumed  the  government  of  Ireland  into  his  own  hands,  ho 
banished  Eocaidh  to  Alba ;  but,  as  we  have  stated  already,  this 

^  did  not  occur  until  many  battles  had  been  decided  between  them. 
There  .was  also  another  cause  of  enmity  between  them.  For, 
v^^hen  Eocaidh  was  returning  to  Leinster  from  Temhair,  he 
visited  the  house  of  Lacidkenn,  son  of  Barkidh,  the  druid  of 
Niall ;  and,  whilst  he  was  staying  there,  the  son  of  the  druid  ut- 
tered some  defamatory  reflections  upon  him.  Thereupon  Eocaidh 
slew  him  on  the  spot.  The  druid,  then,  Avent  to  complain  of 
the  outrage  to  Niall,  and  entreated  of  him  to  come  and  wreak 
vengeance  upon,  the  Leinstermen  for  his  son's  death.  Thus 
spurred  on  by  the  druid,  Niall  marched  into  Leinster  with  a  nu- 
merous and  imposing  force,  with  the  intention  of  devastating  that 
province.  When  they  had  arrived  in  Leinster,  the  druid  would 
not  consent  to  Niall's  receiving  from  the  Leinstermen  any  gift  or 
compensation,  in  cattle  or  otherwise,  until  they  had  first  delivered 

"  Usurp  the  kingdom.    This  attempt  the  royal  candidates,  that  previously 

was  made  during  one  of  Niall's  absen-  contended  with  Niall  for  the  throne 

ces  on  his  foreign  expeditions.    Enna,  He  had  alsoseized  upon  Temhair. 
the  father  of  Eochaid,  had  been  one  of 
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up  the  Dody  of  their  prince  into  the  monarch's  hands.  When 
this  had  been  done,  the  drnid  caused  Eocaidh  to  be  tied  to  a  pil- 
lar stone,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  to  the  west  of  the  Slangi,"  be- 
tween Kill-Bnghdi  {KiU-Breedie)  imd  Tulach-O-Feidlin  {TuUagli' 
0'FeilLn\  and  that  stone  stands  thus :  it  is  both  high  and  broad, 
and  it  is  perforated  near  its  snmmit.  Eocaidh  was  then  forced  to 
stand  up  with  his  back  placed  against  this  stone,  and  they  bound 
him  thereto  with  an  iron  chain,  with  which  they  had  girded  him 
round  the  waist.  The  ends  of  this  chain,  they  made  fast  by 
means  of  two  loops.  When  the  druid  had  got  him  into  this  po- 
sition, he  procured  nine  warriors,  whom  he  sent  to  put  him  to 
death.  But,  when  Eocaidh  perceived  his  executioners  approach- 
ing with  intent  to  slay  him,  he  made  a  sudden  and  vigorous  effort, 
whereby  he  strained  the  chain,  and  broke  the  bolt  wherewith  its 
ends  were  fastened.  He  then  rushed  upon  his  assassins,  some  of 
whom  he  slew,  and  thus  made  his  escape,  so  that  no  more  was  heard 
of  him  until  he  had  arrived  in  Alba,  where  he  placed  himself  under 
the  safeguard  of  Gabran,  son  of  Domhangort,  as  we  have  above 
recorded.  And  such  was  the  second  cause  of  the  hatred  which 
Eocaidh  bore  to  Niall. 

After  this,  whilst  Eocaidh  was  living  in  banishment  in  Alba, 
it  happened  that  the  wife  of  Gabran,  son  of  Domhangort,  whose 
name  was  Inghenach  {Inneenagh)^  and  his  own  wife  Feidlin 
{Feileen\  daugiiter  of  Eocaidh,  son  of  Dathi,  both  becam.e  preg- 
nant at  the  same  time,  and  they  were  both  brought  to  bed  on  the 
same  night.  The  two  women  were  then  shut  up  together  in  tho 
same  house,  in  which  no  person  was  allowed  to  remain  but 
themselves.  Outside  a  guard  was  set  upon  them  by  Gabran.  As 
to  the  women :  the  wife  of  Gabran  brought  forth  a  daughter,  and 
the  wife  of  Eocaidh  twin  sons.  Then,  for  she  had  never  borne 
any  children  but  daughters,  Gabran's  wife  entreated  of  the  wife 
of  Eocaidh  to  give  her  one  of  the  twin  sons,  and  the  latter  con- 
sented thereto.  And  w^hen  the  household  folk,  who  were  on 
guard,  had  perceived  that  the  children  had  been  born,  they  de- 
manded of  their  queen  what  description  of  child  she  had  brought 
forth ;  and  she  made  known  to  them  that  she  had  given  birth  to 
a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  that  the  wife  of  Eocaidh  had  given 
birth  to  a  son.  At  this  news  they  were  all  rejoiced  ;  and  a  name 
was  given  to  that  son  w^hich  the  queen  had  received  from  the 
wife  of  the  Leinster  prince,  and  he  was  called  Aedgan.  And  a 
name  was  also  given  to  the  other  son  of  Eocaidh,  and  he  w^as 
called  Brann-dubh,  son  of  Eocaidh.  Eocaidh  afterwai-ds  returned 
to  Ireland,  where  he  regained  his  kingdom  of  Leinster,  and 
thither  he  also  brought  his  son  Brann-dubh. 

Slangi.  The  river  Slany,  in  Wexford.  The  pillar-stone  to  which  Eocaidh 
is  said  to  have  been  bound  exists  still.  It  lies,  or  lately  la}--,  on  the  side  of 
the  road,  leading  from  Tulla  to  Newtown,  at  a  place  called  Aghade  (in  Irish, 
Ath  Fadath),  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  Slany.  Some  ten  years  since 
it  was  thrown  down  by  a  person  named  Leggett  in  making  a  road  to  his  mill 
and  by  him  removed  from  the  centre  to  the  side  of  the  same  road,  where  it 
may  possibly  be  yet  found,  though  no  longer  in  an  erect  position. 
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After  some  considerable  time,  Gabran,  cliieftain  of  tbe  Dal- 
Biada,  who  was  also  king  of  Alba,  died,  and  Aedgan  succeeded 
him  as  sovereign  of  that  country.  This  Aedgan  soon  came  to 
Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  spoil  and  pillage,  as  well  as  of  con- 
quering the  country,  in  right  of  his  being  one  of  the  posterity  of 
Oarbri  Eiada.  With  him  came  a  large  force,  composed  of 
Albans,  Saxons,  and  Britons.  Upon  landing,  he  first  led  his 
forces  into  Leinster,  and  began  to  pillage  that  principality. 
But  Brann-dubh,  son^of  Eocaidh,  was  now  the  king  of  Leinster, 
and  to  him  Aedgan 'sent  an  embassy  demanding  hostages  as 
securities  for  the  payment  of  tribute  to  himself,  and  threat- 
ening, in  case  of  refusal,  to  lay  waste  the  whole  of  Lein- 
ster. Brann-dubh  was  in  great  trouble  by  reason  of  this  mes- 
sage; but  his  mother  told  him  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  that 
she  would  herself  turn  Aedgan  off  his  purpose.  With  this  in- 
tent, she  set  out  for  the  camp  of  the  King  of  Alba,  and,  when  ar- 
rived there,  she  demanded  of  him  why  it  was  that  he  had  come 
to  ruin  Leinster.  "Hag,"'  said  he,  "  I  am  not  bound  to  give  any 
excuse  for  my  actions  to  thee."  "If  I  am  a  hag,"  replied  she, 
"  thy  own  mother  is  a  hag  likewise.  But  I  have  a  secret  to  com- 
municate to  thee."  Upon  this,  Aeclgan  retired  with  her  into  a 
jDrivate  place,  and  there  she  addressed  him  in  these  words:  "O 
Aedgan,"  said  she,  "  I  have  told  thee  that  thy  mother"  is  a  hag, 
if  I  am  one.  I  now  tell  thee,  that  I  am  myself  thy  mother,  and 
that  Bi  ann-dubh  is  thy  brother.  For  this  reason,  send  to  Alba 
for  the  woman,  who  is  supposed  to  be  thy  mother,  and  she  will 
acknowledge  in  my  presence  that  it  was  I  that  gave  thee  birth. 
Then,  give  up  this  devastation  of  Leinster,  until  she  and  I  be 
brought  face  to  face."  Aeclgan  then  did  as  she  requested  ;  and, 
when  the  two  women  were  brought  together,  the  Queen  of  Alba 
acknowledged  that  it  was  the  mother  of  Brann-dubh  that  had 
given  birth  to  Aedgan.  When  that  king  had  heard  this,  he 
bound  the  women  to  keep  the  matter  inviolably  secret,  for  fear 
that  he  might  himself  be  compelled  by  the  Dal-Kiada  to  give  up 
the  sovereignty  of  Alba,  should  they  come  to  know  his  true  origin. 
Brann-dubh  was  then  sent  for,  and  a  friendly  alliance  was  struck 
betwesn  the  brothers.  After  this,  Aedgan  left  the  country  with- 
out committing  any  more  depredations  therein. 

The  Posienti/^  of  Niall,  or  the  Ui  Neill — Origin  of  the  surname 
Naei-ghiallach. 

As  to  the  monarch  Niall,  of  whose  reign  we  have  last  treated ; 
numerous,  indeed,  are  the  races  descended  from  him  at  this  day 

Posterity  cf  Niall.  The  famous  history,  were  all  descended  from  the 
Ui  Neill,  so  often  mentioned  in  Irish  eight  sons  of  this  Niall,  who  is  often 
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in  Ireland,  all  sprung  from  tliose  eight  sons  of  liis,  whom  wo 
have  named  heretofore.  But  I  shall  not  enumerate  them  here, 
because  I  wish  to  treat  of  them  at  some  length,  in  tracing  the 
genealogy  of  the  Children  of  Miledh. 

The  reason  why  this  king  was  styled  Niall  Niaei-ghiallach,  was 
because  he  had  received  "naei  geill"  {nai  gaile\  that  is,  nine 
hostages,  from  as  many  subject  kingdoms.  Of  these,  five  were 
from  the  Fifths,  or  five  provinces  into  which  Ireland  was  divided, 
and  four  were  from  Alba.  It  was  upon  this  subject  that  the 
bard  composed  the  following  lay  : 

"  Son  of  the  liigli  and  haughty  Eocaidh 
AVas  mighty  Kiall,  the  all-glorious, 
"Who  gained  the  powerful  sovereignty 
Of  Eri  and  Albania. 

"  One  hostage  from  each  Irish  Fifth 
He  conquered  by  his  victories. 
Pledges  of  homage  to  his  power. 
From  Alba  came  four  hostages. 

"  The  very  hunters  of  the  game 
Heard  his  command  in  forests  wild — 
Through  all  those  realms  the  sway  was  owned 
Of  knightly  Niall  Xaei-ghiallach." 

DATIII,  ARD-EIGH 

A.  D.  404.^°  Dathi,  son  of  Fiacaidh,  or  Fiachra,  son  of  Eocaidh 
Muigh-medon,  son  of  Muredach  Tirech,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon, 
held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  twenty-three  years.  Fial 

styled  the  Great.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  name  of  O'Neill,  which  one  sept 
of  his  posterity  afterwards  adopted, 
was  not  derived  immediately  from  him, 
but  from  one  of  the  descendants  of  his 
son  Eogan.  "  His  posterity,"  says  0'- 
Flaherty,  "  established  and  perpetuated 
the  monarchy  of  Ireland  on  so  perma- 
nent a  basis,  that  almost  all  the  follow- 
ing kings  of  Ireland  were  descended 
from  him,  besides  many  noble  families 
and  illustrious  personages.  Also,  near- 
ly three  hundred  of  his  descendants, 
eminent  for  their  learning  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  their  lives,  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  saints."  Of  his 
foreign  expeditions,  Moore  informs  us 
that  "  it  was  against  the  incursions  of 
this  adventurous  monarch,  that  some  of 
those  successes  were  achieved  by  the 
Bomans,which  threw  sucli  lustre  around 
the  military  administration  of  Stilicho, 


and  inspired  the  muse  of  Claudianin  hig 
praise.  'By  him, 'says  the  poet,speaking  in 
the  person  of  Britannia,  'I  was  protected 
when  the  Scot  moved  all  Ireland  against 
me,  and  the  ocean  foamed  Avith  his  hos- 
tile oars.'*  From  another  of  this  po- 
et's eulogies,  it  appears  that  the  fame 
of  the  Eoman  legion  which  guarded 
the  frontier  against  the  invading  Scots, 
procured  for  it  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  those  summoned  to  the  banner 
of  Stilicho,  when  the  Goths  threatened 
Rome." 

*  A.  D.  405.— Four  Masters. 

*  "  Totam  cum  Seotus  lernen 
Movit  ct  infesto  spumavit  remigeThethis." 

Thus  well  translated  in  the  English 
Camden  : 

"  When  Scots  came  thundering  from  the  Irish 
shores, 

And  the  ocean  trembled,  struck  with  hostile 
oars." 

^History  of  Ireland. 
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{Feeal\  daiigliter  of  Eocaidh,  was  his  first  wife,  and  from  her  Crua- 
chain-Feli  has  had  its  name.  His  second  wife  was  Ethni,  daugh- 
ter of  Orach,  and  she  was  the  mother  of  Ohld  Molt.  His  third 
wife  was  called  Euadh  {Eua),  daughter  of  Artigh  Uct-lethan, 
son  of  Fer-conga ;  this  was  the  mother  of  Fiacaidh  Elgach,  in 
giving  birth  to  whom  she  expired.  Of  the  line  of  Dathi  are 
the  races  of  O'Sechnasaigh  {O^jShaughncssy,)  O'Dubhda  {0^ Dow- 
da)^  and  O'h-EJhin  {(fHeyne),  Feredach  was  his  first  and  real 
name.  The  reason  whj'  he  was  called  Dathi,  was  because  of 
the  celerity  with  which  he  was  wont  to  put  on  his  armor ;  for 
datki  means  the  same  thing  as  iaipa  or  quick ;  therefore  did  that 
surname  adhere  to  him. 

And  the  manner  in  which  Dathi  was  slam,'^  was  this ;  to  wit,  a 


"  Slain.  The  mode  of  Dathi's 
death  is  told  in  the  following  manner 
in  the  genealogical  memoir  of  his  de- 
scendants, the  Ui  Fiachrach,  compiled 
in  Irish  by  the  celebrated  antiquary, 
Duald  Mac  Firbis,  and  published  by 
the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  :  *•  Da- 
thi went  afterwards  with  the  men  of 
Eri,  across  the  Muir-n-Icht  (i.  e.  the 
Iccian  Ssa,  between  Gaul  and  Britain), 
towards  Leatha,  until  he  reached  the 
Alps,  to  revenge  the  death  of  Niall  of 
the  Nine  Hostages.  This  was  the  time 
that  Formenius,  or  Parmenius,  king  of 
Thrace,  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Alps,  having  fled  from  his  kingdom  and 
retired  thither,  for  the  love  of  God,  as 
a  pilgrim.  He  erected  there  a  circular 
tower  of  sods  and  stones,  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  he  lived  in  the  middle  of 
the  tower,  eleven  feet  from  the  light, 
and  he  saw  not  a  ray  of  the  sun  or 
other  light. 

"  Dathi  came  to  the  tower.  He  was 
called  Dathi,  from  his  expertness  at  in- 
vading and  shooting  ;  for  if  there  were 
one  hundred  persons  shooting  arrows  or 
javelins  at  him,  he  would^e  protected 
against  them  by  the  activity  of  his 
hands  in  guarding ;  wherefore  the  name 
of  Dathi  clung  to  him.  Feradach  w^as 
his  name  when  he  went  to  the  East,  and 
it  was  on  his  expedition  in  the  East, 
that  he  was  called  Dathi.  When  the 
king's  people  saw  the  tower,  they  went 
to  demolish  it,  and  they  tore  it  dow^n 
and  plundered  it.  Formenius  felt  the 
wind  coming  to  him,  and  God  raised 
him  up,  in  a  blaze  of  fire,  one  thousand 


paces  from  the  tower  of  sods  which  he 
had  built,  and  he  prayed  for  king  Da- 
thi that  his  reign  might  continue  no 
longer  ;  and  he  also  prayed  that  hia 
monument  or  tomb  might  not  be  re- 
markable. The  life  of  Dathi  endured 
no  longer  than  until  he  had  the  tower 
destroyed,  when  there  came  a  flash  of 
lightning  from  Heaven,  which  struck 
him  dead  upon  the  spot.  Formenius 
then  went  one  thousand  paces  down  the 
mountain,  and  dwelt  in  another  habita- 
tion. .  .  .  Amhalgaidh,  the  son  of 
Dathi,  then  assumed  the  command  of 
the  men  of  Eri,  and  he  carried  the  dead 
body  of  his  father  with  him.  Dungal, 
Flangus,  Tuathal,  and  Tumaltach,  were 
the  four  servants  of  trust  who  carried 
with  them  the  corpse  of  the  king." 

"  The  monument  of  Dathi,  which  is 
a  small  circular  mound,  with  a  pillar- 
stone  of  red  sand-stone,  is  situated  out- 
side the  enclosure  {of  Ratkcroghan)  at 
a  short  distance  to  the  east,  and  may 
be  at  once  identified,  from  the  following 
notice  of  it,  given  by  the  celebrated 
antiquary,  Duald  Mac  Firbis  [in  the 
tract  just  quoted),  in  1666  : 

"  '  The  body  of  Dathi  was  brought 
to  Cruachan,  and  it  was  interred  at 
Releg-na-Eigh,  where  the  most  of  the 
kings  of  the  race  of  Erimhon  were 
buried,  and  where  to  this  day  the  Red 
Pillar-stone  remains  as  a  stone  monu- 
ment over  his  grave,  near  Rath  Cru- 
achan, tc  this  time,  1666.'  " — Petrie's 
Round  Towers. 

Dathi  is  said  to  have  been  the  last 
of  the  Pagan  kings  of  Ireland.   In  his 
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flaming  thunder  bolt,  shot  from  heaven,  smote  him  upon  the 
head  whilst  he  was  making  conquests  in  Gaul.  It  was  near  the 
mountains  called  the  Alps  that  he  fell  by  the  vengeance  of  God ; 
for  he  had  plundered  the  sanctuary  of  a  holy  hermit  named 
Parmenius,  who  cursed  him  therefor.  And  when  he  had  been 
slain  after  that  manner,  his  people  brought  back  his  body  to 
Ireland,  and  there  buried  it  at  Cruachain,  in  Eoilig-na-righ. 

reign,  the  king  of  Munster,  or  Leth  was  king  of  North  Munster  ;  and  Bran- 
Mogha,  was  Nadfraech,  son  of  Core  ;  dubh,  son  of  Eocaidh,  son  of  Enna, 
Cas,  son  of  Conall  of  the  Fleet  Steeds,  was  King  of  Leiuster. 

END  OP  TEE  FIRST  BOOK. 
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PART  I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Sanderson^  has  assertea  in  tlie  first  book  of  liis  work  upon  the 
Anglican  schism,  that  the  Irish,  upon  their  conversion  to  the 
faith,  immediately  submitted  both  themselves  and  their  posses- 
sions to  the  government  and  control  of  the  Roman  Pontiff ;  and 
that  they  had  not  ever  acknowledged  any  supreme  prince,  except 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  until  the  sovereignty  of  their  country  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  'of  the  English.  The  following  are  this 
author's  words  :  ^'  From  the  beginning,  immediately  after  their 
reception  of  the  (Christian)  religion,  the  Hibernians  submitted 
both  themselves  and  all  their  possessions  to  the  sway  of  the  Ro- 
man Pontiff,  and  they  did  never,,  up  to  that  time  (the  English 
invasion),  acknowledge  any  supreme  sovereign  of  Hibernia,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Roman  Pontiff."^  But  the  falsehood  of 
such  an  assertion  is  very  evident,  for  the  Psalter  of  Cashel  not  only 
tells  lis  that  Irial,  the  Prophet,  did  himself  rule  Ireland,  as  its 
king,  but  it  also  enumerates  all  the  kings  of  his  blood,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne,  both  previous  to  the  planting  of  the 
Faith  by  St.  Patrick,  and  subsequent  to  the  time  of  that  apostle. 
The  following  are  its  exact  words:  "Irial,  the  prophet,  had  a 

'  Sanderson.  This  was  Dr.  Eobert  Hibernia  initio,  statim  post  relig- 

Sandenon,  Professor  of  Theology  in  ionem  acceptam,  se  suaqiic  omnia  in 

the  University  of  Oxford,  and  author  Pontificis  Romani  ditionem  dcderunt, 

of  a  learned  and  highly  esteemed  work  nec  queraquam  alium  supremum  princi- 

upon  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  pera  Hibernii    ad  illud  usque  tempua 

England,  styled,  De  Schismate  Anrrli-  proeter  unum  Poutificem  Ilomauum 

cana.    He  was  a  contemporary  of  Dr.  agnoveruut. 
Keating. 
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reign  of  ten  years,  and  fifty-seven  kings  of  his  royal  blood  reigned 
over  Hibernia,  previous  to  the  propagation  of  the  law  of  Christ 
in  that  country  by  Patricius ;  and,  after  the  time  of  Patricius, 
there  were  fifty  kings  of  the  race  of  the  same  Irial.'"  This 
account  is  confirmed  by  the  ancient  annals  of  Ireland,  by  the 
Eeim  Eiogra,  or  Koyal  Koll,  and  by  all  our  records.  The  Poli- 
chronicon  speaks  thus  upon  the  same  subject :  "  From  the  coming 
of  the  holy  Patricius  to  the  time  of  Feidlimidius,  king  of  Munster, 
a  space  of  four  hundred  years,  their  reigned  thirty-three  kings  of 
Hibernia;  but  in  the  time  of  Feidlimidius,  the  Norvecienses 
(Norwegians),  commanded  by  Turgesius,  seized  upon  this  land."* 
From  this  it  must  be  understood  that  there  were  kings  over 
Ireland  subsequently  to  the  time  of  St.  Patrick.  Again,  the  same 
authority  informs  us  "  That  from  the  time  of  Turgesius  to  that  of 
Eodericus  (Rudraide),  king  of  Conacia  (Conn aught),  the  last  of 
its  monarchs,  there  reigned  seventeen  kings  in  Hibernia."'  The 
above  testimonies  clearly  prove  the  untruth  of  the  assertion,  that 
Ireland  had  no  kings  of  her  own  previous  to  the  English  inva- 
sion. In  further  confirmation  of  its  falsehood,  I  will  cite  the 
thirty-sixth,  letter  of  St.  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
which  was  written  by  that  prelate  to  Murkertach  (Murtougli) 
O'Briain,  king  of  Ireland.  This  letter  is  to  be  found  in  Dr. 
Usher's  collection  of  the  letters  of  the  holy  clergy  of  Ireland  and 
England.  He  addresses  it,  "  To  the  illustrious  Moriardachus, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Hibernia."®  In  the  same  collection 
we  find  a  letter  from  Lanfranc,  also,  another  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  Tordelbach  (Turlough)  O'Briain,  who  was 
King  of  Ireland  in  A.D.  1074.  He  inscribes  it  thus  :  "  Lan- 
franc, a  sinner,  and  an  unworthy  Archbishop  of  the  Holy 
Church  of  Canterbury,  send^  his  benediction,  with  his  service 
and  prayers,  to  the  magnificent  Terdeluacus,  King  of  Hi- 
bernia."' Dr.  Usher  has  also  given  us  a  letter  from  Henry 
the  First,  King  of  England,  to  Eodolpkus,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

'  Irial  Propheta  per  decern  annos  duce  Turgesio,  terram  Iianc  occupa- 

in  Hibernia  regnavit,  et,  antequam  runt. 

regula  Cliristi  per  Patricium  aeminata  ^  A  tempore  Turgesii  nsque  ad 

esset  in  Hibernia  de  semine  ejusdem  re-  ultimum  monarchum,  Rodericum,  Con- 

gis  regnave^unt  super  Hiberniam  quin-  acise  regem,  decern  et  septem  reges  in 

quagiuta  septem  reges,  et,  post  Patri-  Hibernia  regnaverunt. 

cium   de  prole  ipsius  quinquaginta  ®  Moriadacho  glorioso  gratia  Dei, 

reges.  regi  Hibernise. 

*  Ab  adventu  Sancti  Patricii  usque  ^  Lanfrancus,  peccator,  et  indignns 

ad  Feidlimidii,  regis  Momoniae  tempora,  sanctae  Doroveruensis  ecclesiae  episco- 

triginta  tres  reges  per  quadringentos  pus,  magnifico  regi  Hibernise,  Tordel- 

annos  in  Hibernia  regnaverunt ;  tern-  vacho  benedictionem  cum  servitio  et 

pore  autem  FeidJiraidii  Norveciences,  orationibus. 
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bury,  whicli  affords  still  further  evidence  upon  tliis  question.  It 
was  written  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three,  at  the  desire  of  the  King  of  Ireland,  and  re- 
quests the  archbishop  to  confer  degrees  upon  a  certain  priest, 
named  Gregory,  and  to  consecrate  him  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
The  following  are  Henry's  words  :  "  The  King  of  Ilibernia  has 
made  known  to  me,  that,  by  his  writ,  and  by  the  citizens  of 
Dublin,  this  Gregory  has  been  selected  for  bishop,  and  they  that 
send  him  to  you  to  be  consecrated ;  wherefore  I  request  of  you 
to  comply  with  their  petition,  and  to  complete  his  consecration 
without  delay."^  The  above-cited  authorities  must  be  decisive 
upon  the  question,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  in  spite  of  Dr. 
Saunderson,  tliat  Ireland  was  ruled  by  her  native  kings^  previous 
to  the  English  conquest. 

"  Mandavit  mihi  rex  Hibernia  per  righa,  who  claimed  homage  from  the 

breve  suum,  et   burgenses  Dublinia)  chieftains  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Gael, 

quod  elegerunt  hunc  Gregorium  in  as  the  elected  or  accepted  representative 

episcopum  "et  eum  tibi  raittunt  con-  of  the  common  ancestor  of  all  the  Free 

secrandum  ;  undo  tibi  mando  ut,  peti-  f Mans.     These  Ard-righa  could  not 

tionem  eorum  satisfacieus,  consecratio-  transmit  their  authority  to  their  chil- 

nem  ejus  sine  dilatione  impleas.  dren,  and  it  is  but  rarely  we  find  in  the 

®  Kings,  ^c.  There  are  two  fallacies  Irish  annals  any  Irish  Ard-lligh,  or 
contained  in  that  assertion  of  Dr.Sander-  even  chieftain  of  a  clan,  who  was  suc- 
son  which  Dr.  Keating  combats.  The  cecded  by  the  person  who  would  have 
first  is,  that  Ireland  had  no  king's  of  her  been  considered  his  heir,  according  to 
own,  previous  to  her  reception  of  that  the  rule  usually  adopted  in  monarchical 
blessing  from  the  English;  the  second  is,  and  aristocratical  nations.  The  most 
that  the  Pope  had  previously  been  the  powerful  and  bravest  tribe  had  always 
acknowledged  lord  paramount  of  the  the  best  chance  of  having  its  chieftain 
Irish  chieftains.  The  latter  was  a  made  monarch  of  the  nation ;  and  in 
state  lie  of  the  English,  invented  for  each  particular  tribe,  and  even  sub- 
the  purpose  of  justifying  the  robberies  tribe,  the  best  and  bravest  man  of  the 
and  murders  perpetrated  by  Henry  II,  kin  was  always  the  most  likely  to  be 
and  his  followers,  who  would  fain  have  chosen  as  the  leader  of  his  relatives, 
themselves  considered  as  the  represent-  His  (the  king's)  reign  was  at  an  end  as 
atives  of  the  Pope's  temporal  authority  soon  as  he  lost  the  support  of  the  ma- 
over  this  island.  For  the  former,  how-  jority  of  the  free  tribes,  of  which  his 
ever,  the  English  divine  had  some  nation  was  composed.  The  chieftain 
foundation,  if  we  but  understand  him  was  set  aside,  as  soon  as  his  conduct 
to  apply  the  word  king,  or  supreme  was  no  longer  acceptable  to  the  ma- 
prince,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  jority  of  the  warriors  of  his  tribe, 
generally  understood  in  his  days,  and  Thus,  both  the  regal,  and  chieftain 
as  it  is  understood  at  puescnt.  The  power,  depended  upon  the  popularity 
Irish  Ard-righ  differed  much,  both  in  of  their  possessors  ;  and  the  latter 
his  relation  to  his  subjects,  and  his  were,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than 
right  to  the  throne,  from  any  public  the  tenants  at  will  of  their  people, 
ruler,  now  called  king.  He  might  have  Such  a  state  of  things  was  far  differ- 
said  very  truly,  that  the  Irish  had  no  ent  from  anything  which  Dr.  Sander- 
kings  like  Henry  VIII,  or  like  his  own  son  could  have  considered  as  mon- 
immediate  masters  the  Stuarts,  but  archical. 

they  had  patriarchal  rulers,  called  Ard-  "  There  was,  indeed,  in  Erin,  a  chiet 
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It  is  also  untrue  to  assert  that  the  Pope  had  any  special  title 
of  sovereignty  over  Ireland,  more  than  what  he  possessed  over 
Franco,  Spain,  or  any  other  Christian  country,  until  the  time  of 
the  Irish  king  Donncadh^°  (Donough),  the  son  of  Brian  of  tlie 
Tributes.  This  prince  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Eome  about 
seventy-seven  years  before  the  coming  of  the  English,  and 
there,  with  the  consent  of  the  Irish  nobles,  he  submitted  his 
kingdom  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope.  The  reason  assigned 
for  this  act  of  submission  was  the  continual  dissensions  and 
fratricidal  wars"  of  the  Irish  chieftains.  The  act  of  Donncadh 
must  not,  however,  be  considered  as  any  proof  of  the  veracity  of 
those  w]"iters,  who  say  that  the  Emperor  Constantino  made  a 
grant  of  the  most  western  island  of  Europe  to  the  Pope  immedi- 
ately after  its  inhabitants  had  received  baptism.  If  such  a  gi'ant 
were  ever  made,  it  could  give  no  legitimate  rights  of  temporal 
supremacy  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  inasmuch  as  neither  Constan- 
tine  himself,  nor  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  Eoman  Empire, 
had  ever  acquired  any  title  to  Ireland.  How,  then,  could  Con- 
stantine,  with  any  appearance  of  equitj^,  grant  to  tlie  Pope 
the  sovereignty  of  a  country  to  which  he  had  no  title  himself  ? 
Neither  did  any  of  his  successors  at  any  time  possess  the  right  of 
making  such  a  grant. 

superior  to  all  the  rest,  who  was  called  the  wJiole  of  Ireland ;  and,  secondly, 
the  Great  King  (Ard-righ),  or  King  of  because,  even  if  he  were  really  the 
the  Country,  and  who  was  chosen  by  a  national  Ard-righ,  such  an  act  would 
general  assembly  of  the  chiefs  of  tlie  have  been  a  violation  both  of  the  duties 
different  provinces  ;  but  this  elective  of  the  office,  of  vvhich  he  was  hut  the 
president  of  the  national  confederation,  temporary  tenant,  and  of  the  oath  he 
swore  to  the  whole  nation,  the  same  should  have  sworn,  to  maintain  inviolate 
oath  which  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  the  ancient  laws  and  cnston^s  of  the 
swore  to  their  respective  tribes— that  Gael. 

of  inviolably  observing  the  ancient  "  Fratricidal  Wars,  ^c.  The  eternal 
laws  and  hereditary  customs.  More-  excuse  of  the  apologist  for  English 
over,  the  share  of  the  Great  King,  was  greed,  and  of  the  assertors  of  the  unfit- 
rather  the  execution  than  the  decision  ness  of  those  races  called  Celtic,  for 
of  general  affairs,  all  of  v/hich  were  self-government.  These  fratricidal  wars 
regulated  in  councils  held  in  the  air,  could,  at  that  time,  have  afforded  no 
upon  a  hill,  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  reasonable  excuse  for  the  perjured 
Here  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  here  the  treason  attributed  to  Donncadh.  Wars 
disputes  between  province  and  province,  equally  bloody  and  lYatricidal,  then  en- 
town  and  town,  and  occasionally  be-  sanguined  alpost  every  plain  and  val- 
tween  man  and  man,  were  adjusted,  ley  in  Europe,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
though  sometimes  in  a  very  tumultuous  to  the  Ural  Mountains.  That  chief's 
manner." — Thierry's  Norman  Conquest,  treason  must  have  been  the  result  of 
•°  Donncadh,  fyc.  If  Donncadh  did  disappointed  ambition  alone.  No  au- 
ever  so  acknowledge  himself  the  tem-  thority  to  commit  such  an  act  could 
poral  vassal  of  the  Pope,  his  act  could  have  been  given  him  by  the  chiefs  of 
be  by  no  means  binding  on  the  Irish  the  Free  Clans  of  the  Gael,  for  scarcely 
nation  ;  in  the  firet  place,  because  he  one  half  of  these  could  be  said  to  have 
Iiad  never  been  acknowledged  as  king  by  ever  acknowledged  him  as  Ai'd-righ. 
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I  sliall  have  done  with  Dr.  Saunderson's  assertion  by  stating, 
that,  even  had  we  no  authentic  proofs  on  the  subject,  it  is  im- 
probable to  suppose  that  so  large  a  country  as  Ireland  could  have 
remained  without  any  king  or  ruler  over  it  but  the  Pope,  from 
the  time  of  St.  Patrick  do\t^n  to  the  invasion  of  Henry  the 
Second. 

LAEGARI,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  427."  Laegari,''  son  of  Niall  Naei-ghiallach,  son  of 
Eocaidh  Muigh-Medon,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  He  reigned  thirty  years ;  and  his  mother's  name  was 
Koighnech. 

THE  MISSION  OF  ST.  PATRICK. 

It  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  this  king,  that  St.  Patrick 
was  sent  by  the  Pope  Celestine  to  propagate  the  faith  in  Ireland. 
When  St.  Patrick  had  been  led  into  slavery',  in  the  ninth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Niall,  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  He  had  then  before 
him  the  eighteen  years  that  Niall  continued  to  reign,  so  that  he 
must  have  been  thirty -four  years  old  when  that  monarch  died. 
Add  to  these  the  twenty-three  years  during  which  Dathi,  son  of 
Fiachra,  was  king,  and  we  find  St.  Patrick  aged  fifty -seven  at  the 
accession  of  Laegari.  Laegari,  again,  had  reigned  four  years 
before  Patrick  arrived  in  Ireland  on  his  mission.  Hence  it 
appears  that  he  must  have  been  sixty-one  years  old  when  he  began 
his  apostolic  labors.  This  should  the  more  readily  be  believed 
from  the  fact  that  the  book  called  Martyrologium  Eomanum,  or 
the  Roman  Martyrology,  bears  out  our  computation,  for  it  states 
that  St.  Patrick  was  one  hundred  and  twenty -two  years  old  when 
he  died,  which  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  he  was  sixty-one  when 
he  received  his  mission  to  Ireland  as  bishop,  because  it  is  well 
proved  that  he  lived  sixty-one  years  more  in  Ireland,  preaching 
the  faith,  after  which  he  died,  as  I  have  just  stated,  in  his  one 
hundred  and  twenty-second  year. 

According  to  Bede,  in  his  Saxon  Annals,  the  Pope,  St.  Cel 
lestinus,  had  deputed  a  bishop,  named  Palladius,  to  preach  to 
the  Irish,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  four  hundred  and  thirty.  He 
there  sa^'s  that,  "In  the  year  of  our  Lord  four  hundred  and 
thirty,  Palladius  was  sent  as  their  first  bishop  to  the  Scots 
believing  in  Christ."^*  This  event  occurred  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Laegari,  four  years  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick. 

^  A.  D.  429— Four  Masters.    This  "  LaegafvI  II.    This  king's  name  is 

(lo.te  appears  to  be  nearer  to  the  found  spelled  Laeghaire,  Laoghaire  and 

time,  even  by  Keating's  own  showing,  Loeghaire.    Its  vulgar  pronunciation 

where  he  relates,  a  little  below,  that  sounds  somewhat  like  Layerei. 

Palladius  came  to  Ireland  in  430,  the  "  Anno  quadringeutesirao,  tricessimo 
first  year  of  Laegari. 
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Palladius^'  liad  set  out  attended  bj  twelve  clerg}- men,  and  landed 
with  them  in  the  lower  part  of  Leinster,  at  Inber-Degadh"  {luver- 
Dea)^  and  there  he  consecrated  three  churches,  ^'namely:  Kill-Fini, 
where  he  left  his  books  and  some  relics  of  Saints  Paul  and  Peter. 
The  second  church  was  Tech-na-Eomanach  ;  the  third  was  the 
church  of  Domnach-ard.  After  he  had  consecrated  these 
churches,  iSTathi,  son  of  Garchu,  the  lord  of  the  country,  came 
and  expelled  him,  upon  which  he  set  sail  for  Alba,  where  he 
soon  after  died. 

Four  years  after  Palladius,  St.  Patrick  landed,*  accompanied 
by  twenty -four  holy  clerks,  or  by  thirty,  according  to  Henricus 
Antisiodorensis  in  his  life  of  St.  Germanus.  In  the  one 
hundredth  and  sixty-eighth  chapter  of  his  work,  we  read  that 
St.  Patrick  brought  thirt}'  bishops  with  him  to  Ireland.  The 
following  is  the  passage  :  "  The  holy  Patricius,"  says  he,  "hav- 
ing accomplished  a  long  voyage  from  a  distant  land,  both  glad- 

Palladius  ad  Scotos  in  Christum  creden-  nigh,  and  died  thereof." — Four  Mcsters. 

tes  a  Celestino  Papa  primus  mittitur  He  died  at  Magh  Geirghin,  in  Scot- 

episcopus.  laud. 

^  Palladius  vra.5  a  deacon  of  the  Inber-Degadh.    The  mouth  of  the 

Eoman  Church,  and  vre  are  informed  Yartry  Kiver,  in  the  county  of  Wick- 

that  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  St.  low. 

Germain  had  been  sent  to  reclaim  the  "  Churches,  ^c.     The  situation  of 

Britons,  who  had  fallen  into  the  errors  Kill-Fini   is  not  ascertained  ;  Tech- 

ofPelagius,    Though  there  had  been  na.-'Romhiinvich  (Tagh-7ia-Iiovau}iaffh), 

some  isolated  communities  of  Christi-  i.  e.  the  House  of  the  Ptomans,  is  sup- 

ans  in  Ireland  previous  to  his  time,  it  posed  to  be  the  place  called  Tigroni ; 

is  evident  that  no  hierarchy  had  been  and  Domnach-Ard  is  thought  to  be 

yet  established  amongst  them,  and  that  the  present  Dunard,  near  Redcross. 

thence  Irish  Christians  must  look  upon  *  Landed,  kc.    "  Mageoghegan,  in 

Palladius  as  their  first  bishop.    The  his  annals  of  Clonmacnois,  states  that 

Four  Masters  record  his  arrival  thus  :  he  landed  at  "Wicklow,  where  he  was 

"  A.  D.  430.    The  second  year  of  Lae-  opposed  by  the  Lcinstermen,  one  of 

gari.    In  this  year  Pope  Celestinus  I  whom  struck  one  of  his  companions  on 

sent  Palladius  to  Ireland  to  propagate  the  mouth  with  a  stone,  and  knocked 

the  Faith  among  the  Irish,  and  he  out  four  of  his  teeth,  for  which  reason 

landed  in  the  country  of  Leinster  witli  a  he  was  afterwards  called  Mantanus,  or 

company  of  twelve  men.    Xathi,  son  of  the  toothless,  and  the  church  of  Cill- 

(Jarchu  refused  to  admit  him  ;  but,  Mantain,  now  Wicklow,  is  said  to  have 

however,  he  baptized  a  few  persons  in  taken  its  name  from  him.    Mr.  Moore 

Ireland,  and  three  wooden  churches  thinks  that  Inber  Dea,  where  the  saint 

were  erected  by  him,namely :  Cell-f  hine,  landed,  was  the  harbour  of  Dublin,  but 

Teach-na-Romhau     and    Domhnach-  this  opinion  is  founded  on  a  mistake  of 

Arta.    At  Cell-f  hine  he  left  his  books,  Evolcnorum,  for  Cuolenorum,  by  Usher, 

and  a  shrine,  with  the  relics  of  Paul  in  Probus'  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  which 

and  Peter,  and  many  martyrs  besides,  the  Book  of  Armagh  enables  us  to  cor- 

He  left  four- (persons)  in  these  churches,  rect.    From  the  situation  of  Cualann 

iiainely :  Augustinus,  Benedictus,  Syl-  and  Ui  Garchon,  in  which  Inbec  Dea 

vester  and  Solinus.    Palladius,  on  his  was,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it 

returning  back  to  Rome  (as  he  did  not  was  at  Bray  St.  Patrick  landed."  — 

receive  respect  in  Ireland),  contracted  0' Donovan. 
a  disease  in  the  country  of  the  Cruth- 
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clens  Ms  friends  hj  Lis  presence,  and  destines  for  tlie  harvest  of 
the  Lord,  Avhich  is  ample,  while  the  laborers  are  few,  thirty 
bishops,  whom  he  had  collected  from  foreign  parts,  and  whom  he 
had  himself  consecrated."^^ 

From  this  it  may  be  seen,  that  a  number  of  prelates  arrived  in 
St.  Patrick's  company,  when  he  came  to  propagate  the  Faith  in 
Ireland.  "We  also  read  in  our  historical  records  that  St.  Patrick 
brought  with  him  on  his  mission  hither,  as  many  Christians  as 
he  could  find  of  the  Scotic  nation,^®  and  that  learning  was  dili- 
gently cultivated,  and  that  the  Faith  and  the  law  were  adhered 
to  in  Ireland,  down  to  the  arrival  of  the  l^orthmen,  for  the  space 
of  four  hundred  years  after  the  days  of  that  apostle.  It  is  also 
certain  that  money  was  coined  at  Ard-Macha  (Armagh)  and  at 
Caisel  (Cashel)  in  these  days. 

The  above-mentioned  Henricus  Antisiodorensis  informs  us, 
in  his  hundred  and  seventy-fourth  chapter,  that  St.  Patrick 
made  an  apportionment  of  Ireland,  and,  having  estimated  the 
extent  of  its  territory,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their 
wealth,  that  he  exacted  the  tenth  part  of  all  these  for  the  use  of 
the  Church ;  namely,  a  tenth  of  its  inhabitants,  a  tenth-  of  its 
land,  and  a  tenth  of  its  cattle.  Of  the  men  he  made  monks,  and  of 
the  women  he  made  nuns ;  and  for  these  he  built  monasteries,  and 
allotted  the  tenth  of  the  land  and  of  the  cattle  for  their  mainte- 
nance. The  following  are  that  author's  words,  in  speaking  of 
the  persons  who  were  included  in  the  tithe:  "Thereupon,  mak- 

Benedictus  Patricias  itinere  longo  thaldus,  bishop  and  patron  of  Tarontum, 

de  regioue  longinqua  peracto,  et  pre-  in  Italy,  to  preach  the  '  doctrine  of 

sentia  sua  suos  exhilarabat,  et  triginta  Christ,    St.  Dermot  and  St.  Liberius, 

episcopos  ex  transmarinis  partibus  con-  Irish  preachers,  are  mentioned  as  hav- 

gregatos,  eta  se  consecratos,  in  Domini  ing  disseminated  the  Gospel  in  various 

messem,  eo  quod  esset  multa  et  operarii  parts  of  Europe,  previous  to  the  fourth 

pauci,  destinabat.  century.    To  these  succeeded  St.  Albi, 

Scotic  Nation,  Sfc.    Though  the  or  Ailbhe,  St.  Kiaran,  St.  Declan  and 

Faith  of  Christ  was  not  established  St.  Ibar,  who  were  the  immediate  pre- 

in  Ireland  before  St.  Patrick's  mis-  cursors,  or  rather  collaborator  of  St. 

sion,  it  is  evident  that  the  scattered  Patrick,  upon  the  home  mission.  It 

congregations  of  Scotic  Christians  in  was  not,  then,  difficult  for  the  latter 

that  country  had  furnished  some  dis-  saint  to  have  collected  round  him  a 

tinguished  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  both  certain  number  of  pious  Scots  to  aid 

for  the  home  and  foreign  mission,  pre-  hira  in  the  conversion  of  their  ovra. 

vious  to  his  time.    Without  citing  the  nation.    The  four  saints  first  mentioned 

eloquent  and  learned  heretics  Pelagius  were  educated  and  ordained  in  Rome, 

and  Celestius,  already  referred  to  in  whence  they  returned  to  Ireland  about 

these  notes,  we  are  told  that  St.  Man-  A.  D.  402.    In  St.  Kiaran's  Life  we 

suetus,  an  Irishman,  the  first  bishop  and  find  that,  when  he  was  on  his  way 

patron  of  Toul,  canonized  by  Leo  XI,  homewards  from  Eome,  he  met  St. 

is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,   who  was  then  journeying 

Peter.    In  the  reign  of  Conn  of  the  thither,  and  that  the  saints  of  God  re- 

Hundred  Battles,  in  the  second  century,  joiced. 
^Ireland  sent  forth  the  famous  St.  C'a- 
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ing  monks  of  all  the  males  and  lioljnuns  of  the  females,  he  built 
numerous  m'onasteries,  and  assigned  the  tenth  portion  of  the 
lands  and  of  the  cattle  for  their  support.''^*^  From  these  regula- 
tions, established  by  St.  Patrick,  it  came  to  pass  that  in  a  short 
time,  there  could  be  scarcely  found  any  corner,  desert  or  remote 
spot  that  was  not  full  of  saints  and  holy  persons.  Hence  it 
came  to  pass  that  amidst  the  nations  of  Christendom,  Ireland  got 
the  distinctive  title  of  the  Island  of  Saints. 

Nennius,  a  British  author,  speaking  pf  St.  Patrick,  in  his 
History  of  Britain,  says,  that  "he  founded  three  hundred  and 
fifty -five  churches,  and  consecrated  an  equal  number  of  bishops ; 
and  that  of  priests  he  ordained  three  thousand."^^ 

In  the  following  verse,  the  bard-historian  exactly  agrees  with 
Nennius  as  to  the  number  of  bishops  ordained  by  our  Saint ; 

"  Five  and  fifty  learned  bishops 
That  holy  man  made  consecrate, 
With  three  hundred  men  of  prayer,  • 
On  whom  he  sacred  grades  conferred." 

Let  whomsoever  may  be  surprised  at  this  great  number  of 
bishops  in  Ireland,  contemporary  with  St.  Patrick,  read  what  St. 
Bernard  says,  in  his  life  of  St.  Mahachias,  as  to  the  practice  in 
Ireland  with  regard  to  its  bishops.  He  there  says  that,  "-The 
bishops  are  changed  and  multiplied  at  the  will  of  the  metropoli- 
tan or  archbishop,  so  that  no  single  diocess  is  trusting  to  one,  but 
almost  every  church  has  its  own  proper  bishop.''^  After  this 
statement  of  St.  Bernard,  no  one  can  be  astonished  at  the  number 
of  prelates  mentioned  above,  for  the  Church  was  then  in  its 
bloom.  The  number  of  bishops  there  mentioned  will  appear 
less  wonderful  upon  reading  our  domestic  records.  In  them  we 
find  that  every  deanery  in  Ireland  was  formerly  presided  over 
by  a  bishop. 

jSL  Patrich  founds  the  Archiepiscopal  Sees  of  Armagh  and  Cashel. 

Our  annals  certify,  moreover,  that  St.  Patrick  consecrated  two 
archbishops  in  Ireland,  namely,  an  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  as 
Primate  of  Ireland,  and  an  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  The  Primate 
of  Armagh  presided  over  the  ^vhole  Irish  Church,  but  his  more 
especial  charge  was  over  the  church  of  Leth  Cuinn.    The  Arch- 

Omnes,  ergo,  mares  raonachos,  pi  pro  libitii  metropolitani ;    ita  ut 

faeminas  sanctas  moniales  efSciens,  nu-  unusepiscopatusnonunoessstcontentus, 

me'rosa    monasteria  aedificavit,  deci-  sed  singular  pane  ecclesiai,  singulos 

maraque  portionem  terrarum  ac  pecu-  haberent  episcopos. 
dum,  eorum  sustentationi  assignavit.  ^  Eogan  and  Conall.    These  were 

Ecclesias,  355  fundavit,  episcopos  both  brothers  of  the  monarch  Laegari. 

ordinavit  eodem  numero  ;  presbyteros  They  were  the  founders  of  the. famous 

autem  usque  ad  tria  millia  ordinavit.  northern  tribes  of  the  Kinel  Eogain 

^  Mutantur  et  multiplicantur  episco-  and  Kinel  Conaill. 
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bishop  of  CasTiel  liad  the  immediate  government  of  Letli  Moglia, 
but  the  Primate  had  precedence  of  him.  The  reason  of  this  ar- 
rangement was,  because,  in  St.  Patrick's  time,  the  soveregnty  of 
Ireland  was  in  the  possession  of  the  race  of  Erimhon,  Laegari,  son 
of  Niall,  being  king.  Hence  both  Eogan  and  ConalF  and  the  other 
nobles  of  that  race,  who  had  received  baptism  from  Patrick,^* 
insisted  that  he  should  establish  his  primafial  see  in  their  own 
half  of  Ireland,  so  that  it  might  hold  a  spiritual  supremacy  over 
the  bishops  of  the  other  parts  of  Ireland,  just  as  they  themselves 
at  that  time  held  the  temporal  sovereignty.  The  race  of  Eber 
succeeded  in  getting  the  second  principal  church  established  in 
Leth  Mogha,  namely  that  of  Cashel,  because  tliey  had  the  sole 
right  to  rule  Leth-xMogha,  under  the  Irish  monarchs,  from  the 
days  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles  until  that  time. 

Hence  it  has  happened,  that,  in  the  ancient  annals  and  records 
of  Ireland,  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  is  not  only  styled  the  Pri- 
mate of  all  Munstei',  but  also  the  Piimate  of  Leth  Mogha.*^ 

Another  assertion  made  with  respect  to"  these  times  is  that 
Imlech-Iubair^^  (Imlagh  Yooir)  was  then  tlie  seat  of  an  archbishop. 
But  from  this  we  can  only  understand,  that  the  archbishop  and 

terms,  under  the  year  457:  "Ard- 
^lacha  was  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  it 
having  been  granted  tc  him  by  Dari, 
son  of  Finncadh,  son  of  Eogan,  son 
of  Niallan.  Twelve  men  were  ap- 
pointed by  him  for  building  the  town. 
He  ordered  them  in  the  first  place  to 
build  an  archbishop's  city  there,  and  a 
church  for  monks,  for  nuns  and  for  the 
other  orders  in  general,  for  he  perceived 
that  it  would  be  the  head  and  chief  ot 
all  the  churches  in  Ireland."  The  Dari 
here  mentioned  was  chief  of  the  district 
called  Crioch-na-n-Oirther,  now  the 
Oriors.  His  uncle,  Muredach,  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  O'Hanlons.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  Colla  Da-Crioch. 

^  Primate  of  Leth-Mogha,  ^c.  Soon 
after  St.  Patrick's  arrival  in  Munster, 
a  synod  was  called  at  Cashel,  at  which 
King  Aengus  ISIac  Nadfraeich  presided. 
At  it  was  decreed  that  St,  Albi  should 
rank  as  a  second  Patrick,  and  patron 
and  Archbishop  of  Munster,  and  that 
St.  Declan  should  be  called  the  Patrick 
of  the  Desi,  and  their  chief  bishop. — 
O'Halloran. 

^  Imlech  luhair,  i.  e.  the  Holm,  or 
Strath  of  the  Yew,  now  Emly,  on  the 
borders  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick. 
Ware  quotes  the  Lafe  of  St.  Declan 


"^^  "  Having  preached  through  all  the 
provinces,  and  filled  the  greater  part  of 
the  island  with  Christians  and  with 
churches,  St.  Patrick  saw  that  the  fit 
period  was  arrived  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  extensive  hierarchy  he  had  thus 
constructed,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
metropolitan  see.  In  selecting  the 
district  of  Macha  for  the  seat  of  the 
primacy,  he  was  influenced,  doubtless, 
hy  the  associations  connected  with  the 
place,  as  an  ancient  royal  residence— 
the  celebrated  palace  of  Emania  (Em- 
hain  Macha)  having  stood  formerly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  eminence  upon 
which  Ard-Macha,  or  Armagh,  after- 
wards rose.  The  time  of  the  foundation 
of  this  See  has  been  variously  stated ; 
but  the  opinion  of  those  who  place  it 
late  in  his  career,  besides  being  equally 
borne  out  by  evidence,  seems  by  far 
most  consonant  with  reason  ;  as  it  is 
not  probable  that  he  would  have  set 
about  establisiiing  a  metropolitan  see 
for  all  Ireland  until  he  had  visited  the 
various  provinces  and  ascertained  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel  in  each,  and 
regulated  according  their  ecclesiastical 
concerns." — Moore. 

The  foundation  of  Armagh  is  record- 
ed by  the  Four  Masters  in  the  following 
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his  clergy  were  expelled  from  Casliel,  had  taken  refuge  for  some 
time  at  imlecli-I"abair,  during  the  violent  oppression  which  the 
Northmen  for  a  while  exercised  over  Ireland,  when  Maelsech- 
lainn,  son  of  Maelruadna,  was  king  of  Mealh,  Niall  Calli,  king  of 
Ireland,  and  Olcubar,  son  of  Kinnaedh,  of  Munster,  and  when 
the  pirate  chieftain  Turgesius  tyrannized  over  the  country.  For 
it  was  not  more  likely  to  have  Forannan,  the  Primate,  expelled 
from  Armagh  with  his  clergy  and  driven  into  exile  in  ^Munster 
by  that  Norwegian  tyrant,  than  for  the  Archbishop  of  Cash  el, 
with  his  clergy,  to  have  been  driven  from  his  episcopal  seat  by 
the  same  Turgesius,  and  forced  to  fly  for  safety  to  Imlach-Iubair, 
which  was  then  surrounded  by  forests,  morasses  and  quagmires, 
and  to  have  remained  there  while  the  oppression  of  the  foreigners 
lasted. 

We  do  not  find,  then,  in  the  Irish  annals  that  there  were  any 
more  than  those  two  Archbishops,  above-mentioned,  in  Ireland, 
until  the  time  of  Cardinal  Johannes  Papiron,  who  came  to  Ire- 
land in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1152,  accompanied  by  Gilla-Criost 
O'Conari  (Gilchrist  O'ConneryY  Bishop  of  Lismore,  who  was  the 
Pope's  legate  in  Ireland  at  that  time.  However,  in  that  year, 
a  general  council  of  the  Irish  Church  was  held  at  Kenannus 

and  the  Life  of  St.  Ailbhe  (or  Aibi),  to 
show  that  Emly  was  made  the  seat 
Archbishoprick  of  Munster  in  the  life- 
time of  St.  Patrick,  and  that  Albi  was 
constituted  archbishop. — O'D. 


In  early  times  the  titles  of  Bishop  of 
Cashel,  of  Leth  Mogha,  of  Munster  or 
of  Emly  may  have  been  indiscriminately 
applied  to  the  metropolitan  of  the 
southern  half  of  Ireland,  and  thus  led  to 
the  seeming  contradiction,  for  which 
Dr.  Keating  endeavors  to  account.  It 
was  so,  that  the  King  of  Leth-Mogha 
was,  likewise,  styled  King  of  Cashel 
or  of  Munster,  indifferently. 

"  St.  Patrick  having  preached  the 
Faith  through  Leinster,  and  settled 
bishops  therein,  entered  Munster  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  year  448,  for  he 
had  hitherto  put  off  his  visitation  of  that 
province,  aware  that  his  precursors. 
Saints  Albi,  Declan,  Kiaran  and  Ibar 
had  made  good  progress  in  that  princi- 
pality ;  and  so,  indeed,  they  had.  but 
the  conversion  of  Aengus,  its  kin^,  was 
reserved  for  St.  Patrick,  Hearing  of 
his  arrival  in  his  territories,  this  king 
went  out  with  joy  to  meet  him,  and 
brought  him  to  his  royal  city,  where 
both  himself  and  all  his  family  were 


converted  and  baptized.  Upon  this, 
those  saints,  above-named,  visited 
Aengus  and  St.  Patrick,  and  they  held 
a  synod  together  at  Cashel,  where  they 
made  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
Church.  But  the  holy  men  had  almost 
separated  on  account  of  some  disputed 
points.  Saints  Albi,  Kiaran,  Declan 
and  Ibar  derived  their  commissions 
from  the  same  source  as  St.  Patrick 
himself,  and  had  preceded  him  in  point 
of  lime.  They  were,  therefore,  reluc- 
tant to  yield  obedience  to  his  legatine 
authority.  After  some  demur,  the 
three  first  were  induced  to  submit,  but 
Ibar,  with  some  obstinacy,  adhered  to 
his  opinion,  not  willing  that  any  but  a 
native  of  Ireland  should  be  acknowledg- 
ed as  its  patron  saint.  How^ever,  even 
he  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  submit, 
out  of  regard  to  the  great  labors  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  his  extraordinary  success. 
The  diocess  of  Emly  was,  in  this  synod, 
conferred  upon  St.  Albi ;  St.  Declan 
was  made  bishop  of  Ardmore  (in  Water- 
ford);  St.  Kiaran  of  Saighir  (now  Seirk- 
ieran,  in  EIy-0-Carroll, King's  County); 
and  St.  Ibar  of  Beg-Eri  (now  Begery, 
an  island,  close  to  the  land,  in  Wexford 
Haven)." — Life  of  St.  Patrick. 
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(Kells),  in  Meath,  and  at  it  archbisliops  were  appointed  and  con- 
secrated for  Dublin,  and  Tuam,  and  then  it  was  tliat  each  of  thesa 
archbishops  received  the  pallium^  as  I  shall  state  hereafter,  npoa 
the  authority  of  the  annals  compiled  at  Chrain- Aidnech. 

Conversion  of  Aengus^  son  of  Nad/raec\  King  of  Munster, 

In  the  reign  of  Laegari,  son  of  N'iall,  while  Patrick  was  sowing 
the  Faith  in  Ireland,  the  principality  of  Munster  was  ruled  bj 
Aengus,  son  of  Nadfraech.  Upon  Patrick's  entering  his  dominions 
to  preach  therein,  this  Prince  came  to  Magli-Femhcnn,  in  the 
northern  Desi,  to  welcome  the  holy  man.  Thence  he  brought 
him  to  his  royal  residence  of  Caisel  (Cashel),  situated  in  that 
part  of  the  Eoganacht  territory  which  is  now  called  Trian- 
Meddnach  (Middletherd).  The  event  is  thus  related  in  an  old 
Latin  life  of  the  saint,  which  has  fallen  into  our  hands :  "  Bat  as 
he  was  entering  Momonia,  the  king  of  that  country,  Aengus  Mae 
Nadfraeich,  came  to  meet  him  on  the  plain  of  Femhenn,  in  the 
land  of  Dosi,  and  led  him  joyfull}^  into  his  roydX  city,  by  na*me 
Caisel,  in  the  region  of  Eoganacht;* '  and  there  King  Aengus  be- 
lieved and  was  baptized."'*  In  the  same  place  it  is  told  that  Patrick 
thrust  the  pointed  end  of  his  staff  through  the  foot  of  Aengus 
upon  that  occasion.  The  fact  is  thus  related :  "  As  Patrick 
stood  up  and  was  giving  his  benediction'^  to  the  king  in  a  stand- 
ing posture,  the  point  of  his  holy  staff  was  fixed  in  the  royal 
foot."  It  must  be  understood  from  this,  that  it  was  not  through 
the  foot  of  Eogan,  son  of  Niall,  the  King  of  Ulster,  that  Patrick 
thrust  the  spear  of  his  pastoral  staf^  but  through  that  of  Aengus, 
son  of  NadtVaech,  King  of  ^Munster.  With  this  account,  even 
one  of  the  learned  antiquaries  of  Leth  Cuin,  namely,  Torna,  son 
ofMuiris  0' Mael-Conari  (Maurice  O'Mulconry,  or  Conry),  fully 
agrees,  in  the  poem  which  begins  with  the  line :  "  The  bishop's 
blessing'"  on  Eber's  seed"    The  following  are  his  words : 

^  Eoganacht.  The  several  territories  that  the  following  are  the  words  used  hy 

possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Eogaa  the  figure  seen,  as  Keating  has  already 

Mor,  eldest  son  of  Olikl  Oluni,  were  tiild  us,  by  the  herdsmen  Durdari  and 

called  by  this  name.    The  word  is  pro-  Kilarn,  in  the  reign  of  Core,  son  of 

nomicQdiOwenaght.  Lugaidh,  when,  "  with  a  voice  sweeter 

^  Dum  vero  in  Momoniara  proficis-  than  tiie  angular  liarp,"  it  blessed  the 

ceretur,  venit  obviara  ci  rex  Momoniae,  hill  and  p^ace  ;  and,  predicting  the 

Aengus  Mac  Nadfraeich,  in  campo  arrival  of  St.  Patrick,  it  said  : 

Feimin,  in  terra  de  Deisse  eumque'duxit  "Oood,  good,  good,  the  man  who  shall  rulo 

gaudens  in  civitatem  regalem,  nomine  ^V^'^^''.,..     ,  .  . 

Caisiol,  qu^  est  in  regione  Eoganacht,  ^^^k^^^J^^'e^teously  m  the  name  of  the  Great 

ibique  credicUt  rex  Aengus  et  baptizatus    -A  nd  of  tiie  Son  of  the  Virgin, 

QSt.  With  the  gracp  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 

M  n  1.  .  •  '  A  comely,  great,  good  bishop, 

Oumque  sanctus  Patncms  regem  Child  of  life  unto  judgment. 
Btaudo  benedixisset,  cuspis  baculi  sancti  t-^*^  "^^'^  angoiic  £ri  bring 

[n  Dede  reo-is  fixa  est  J'^'^  I'^^P''^    ''^'''^  various  grades, 

lu  peue  le^is  nxa  esi  To  serve  Christ  the  btnign." 

»  We  are  told  m  the  Book  of  Bights. 
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"  jlTirougb  tlie  foot  of  Aengus—  dire  the  wound — 
The  point  of  Patrick's  staff  was  thrust : 
And  the  floor  was  flooded  with  his  blood — 
The  fact  is  now  no  whispered  tale." 

This  Aengus  liad  twenty  sons  and  as  many  daughters.  Of 
these  he  bestowed  twelve  of  the  sons  and  twelve  of  the  daughters 
to  God  and  to  Patrick.  Aengus,  likewise,  ordained  that  St. 
Patrick  should  receive  a  capitation  tax  from  his  people,  to  wit : 
a  sgrebal,  or  three  pence,  from  every  person  that  received  bap- 
tism in  Munster.  This  tax  was  paid  in  the  following  manner, 
namely :  five  hundred  sheep,  five  hundred  pieces  of  linen,  five 
hundred  pieces  of  cloth,  five  hundred  balls  of  iron,  to  be  given 
every  third  year  from  the  kings  of  Munster  to  the  comharba 
{cocirba),  or  successor,  of  St.  Patrick.  •  This  rent  continued  to  be 
paid  down  to  the  time  of  King  Cormac,  son  of  Culinan.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  Eed  Book  of  Mac  Aedagain,  that  this  Aengus, 
son  of  Nadfraech,  maintained  two  bisliops,  ten  priests  and 
seventy-two  young  clerks,  as  part  of  his  household,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  say  mass,  and  to  pray  to  God  continually. 

)SL  Patrick  in  ConnaiigliL — The  sons^^  of  Brian,  son  of  Eocaidh 
Muigh-medon. — The  ISaini  gives  his  blessing  to  Duach  Galach.^^ 

It  was  while  St.  Patrick  was  planting  the  Faith  in  Ireland, 
and  during  the  reign  of  Laegari  Mac  Neill,  that  the  twenty -four 
sons  of  Brian,  son  of  Eocaidh  Muigh-medon,  flourished  in  Con- 
naught,  for  they  were  the  contemporaries  of  the  monarch  Lae- 
gari. As  St.  Patrick  was  proceeding  on  his  mission,  blessing 
Ireland  as  he  went  along,  he  arrived  in  their  country,  and  he 
went  to  visit  the  man  of  these  brothers  who  was  their  chief ; 
Ecchen  was  '  his  name.  When  this  man  saw  the  saint  ap- 
proaching, he  ifiounted  his  horse,  and  commenced  to  Lnsh  him 
with  his  whip,  and  commanded  his  brothers  to  do  the  same 

"  The  figure  which  appeared  there  was  St.  Patrick.  OTIalierty  tells  ns,  that 
Victor,  the  angel  of  Patrick,  prophesy-  even  the  fierce  Ecchen  himself  eventually 
ing  his  coming,  and  that  the  grandeur  received  the  Faith.  Most  of  the  ruling 
and  supremacy  of  Ireland  would  be  for  Scotic  septs  of  Connaught  were  sprung 
ever  in  that  place.  Accordingly,  the  from  the  twenty-four  sons  of  Brian, 
town  is  a  metropolis  to  Patrick,  and  a  Notwithstanding  the  unpromising  re- 
chief  city  to  the  king  of  Eri  ;  and  the  ception  mentioned  above,  St.  Patrick's 
tribute  and  service  of  the  men  of  Eri  preaching  in  Oonnaught  was  crowned 
are  always  due  to  the  king  of  that  place,  with  the  fullest  success, 
i.  e  Caisel,  through  the  blessing  of  ^  Duach  Galach.  This  youth's  de- 
Patrick,  son  of  Alplann." — Leabhar  na  scendants  did  eventually  ^  become  the 
g-CearU  royal  race  of  Connaught.*  From  him 
"  The  Sons,  ^c.  Of  these  sons,  came  the  O'Connors,  O'Reillies,  0"Rua- 
eeveral  were  afterwards  baptized  by  ires,  0 'Flaherties,  &c 
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tiling,  telling  tliem  to  show  no  leniency  to  tlie  clerk.  The  lat- 
ter did  as  he  told  them,  except  the  youngest,  whose  name  was 
Duach  Galach.  This  youth  remained  afoot,  and  went  to  meet 
the  holy  man,  whom  he  welcomed,  and  to  whom  he  paid  respect 
and  honor.  After  this,  St.  Patrick  went  forward  into  the  chief- 
tain's presence,  and  demanded  of  him  if  he  were  not  Ecclien ; 
*'For  if  thou  art,"  said  he,  "I  deprive  both  thee  and  thy 
brothers,  who  are  here  with  thee,  of  good  fortune  and  kingly 
power,  with  the  exception  of  that  youth  who  has  shown  kind- 
ness to  me,  and  given  me  honor,  for  my  Lord's  sake.  And  the 
youth  then  said :  "If  I  were  either  chieftain  or  king,  I  would 
do  the  will  of  Patrick."  "If  so,"  said  Patrick,  "I  give  thee  a 
blessing — thou  shalt  yet  be  a  king  thyself,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Connaught  shall  be  possessed  by  thy  children  after  thee." 

I  have  before  shown,  that  Patrick  arrived  in  Ireland  in  the 
four  hundred  and  thirty -first  year  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Laegari,  son  of  Niall,  and  that 
he  spent  sixty -one  years  therein,  previous  to  his  death.  By  add- 
ing together  these  numbers,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  died  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  four  hundred  and  ninety-two.  It  was  in  testi- 
mony of  this  that  the  shannachic  composed  the  following  rann: 

"  Since  Christ  was  born^'  (the  reckoning's  clear), 
Four  hundred  years  had  passed  and  ninety, 
And  two  years  besides,  full  told, 
When  died  our  chief  Apostle,  Patrick." 

Since  Christ  was  horny  ^c.  The  under  457.  There  is  documentary 
great  age  which  the  ancient  rann  here  evidence  to  show  who  the  Seu-Pha- 
citcd,  and  which  nearly  all  our  records  traicc  there  mentioned  was.  In  the 
would  assign  to  the  Irish  apostle,  poem  of  Flann  of  the  Monastery,  as 
Patrick,  or  Patricius,  son  of  Calphur-  preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lecau, 
iiius,  has  been  disputed  by  some  modern  which  records  the  names  of  the  mem- 
antiquarian  critics.  Mr.  Moore  con-  bers  of  St.  Patrick's  household,  this 
jectures  that  he  died  in  4G5,  in  the  Sen-Phatraicc  is  called  Ce/u/ a  .SV/ru/^/u' 
78th  year  of  his  age.  However,  there  Senorach,  i.  e.  "  the  Chief  of  St.  Pat- 
are  no  valid  grounds  for  disputing  the  risk's  Seniors."  Then  the  Feilire,  or 
age  attributed  to  him  by  the  ancient  Festiology,  of  Aengus  Celi  De,  a  most 
historic  documents  of  Ireland.  One  venerable  authority,  tells  us,  that  Sen- 
hundred  and  twenty-two  years,  though  Phatraicc  was  the  tutor  of  our  national 
a  very  uncommon,  is  by  no  means  saint.  It  is,  indeed,  not  unlikely  that 
either  an  improbable  or  an  unexampled  there  was  more  than  one  person  digni- 
duration  for  human  existence.  Several  tied  with  the  patrician  title  amongst 
examples  could  be  cited,  where  men  the  Roman  ecclesiastics,  of  whom  the 
had  lived  to  about  that  age,  even  in  son  of  Calphurnius  was  the  head,  and 
modern  times.  Those  historians  think  that,  thus,  the  hypercritics  were  afford- 
that  it  is  St.  Patrick  the  Apostle's  ed  a  handle  for  their  doubts  of  the 
death  that  is  recorded,  as  that  of  Sen-  veracity  of  the  Irish  annals  in  recording 
Phatraicc  {Shan-Phaudrig),i.  e.  Senex  the  time  of  the  apostle's  death.  Suc- 
Patricius,  or  Old  Patrick,  under  the  catius,  or,  as  the  Irish  call  it,  Succathj 
year  454,  by  some,  and  by  others,  was  St.  Patrick's  baptismal  name. 
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We  read  in  tlie  lives  of  St.  Patrick,  that  lie  spent  the  sixty 
one  years  passed  in  Ireland  in  the  constant  propagation  and 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  performing  miracles,  doing  good  works 
and  showing  the  power  of  God.  Of  him,  a  certain  author  has 
Baid : 

"  For  three  score  years  and  one, 
(Few  are  they  that  will  not  marvel,) 
In  Eri,  with  many  v/orks, 
Did  Patrick  live,  and  preach  the  Gospel." 

And  to  whomsoever  may  assert,  that  this  verse  is  not  found 
in  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  I  make  known,  that  I  have  read  in 
venerable  historic  records,  that  there  ^vere  not  less  than  sixty- 
four  Lives  written  of  our  apostle,  and  that  each  of  them  was 
written  independently  of  the  others.  For  this  reason,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  if,  in  some  of  these  lives,  we  meet  with  mira- 
cles, and  other  facts,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  rest. 

Expurgation^^  of  the  Pagan  Records. 

It  was  while  Laegari  was  king,  that  Dubthach  O'Lugair,^^  Fergus 
the  Poet,  and  Eosa,  son  of  Tirchim,  submitted  the  Senchas, 


When  he  was  consecrated  bishop  by  St. 
Germanus,  he  had  it  changed  to 
Magonius ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
]^ope,  St.  Celestinus  III.,  had  selected 
him  for  the  Irish  apostleship,  that  he 
received  the  title  of  Patricius,  which 
meant  nobleman  of  the  Roman  empire. 
It  had  been  originally  a  title  of  heredit- 
ary nobility,  instituted  by  Romulus, 
which  none  could  claim  but  the  mem- 
bers of  certain  privileged  families  of 
ancient  Rome.  During  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  power,  the  emperors  arro- 
gated to  themselves  the  right  of  con- 
ferring it  upon  whom  they  pleased,  and 
it  became  a  title  of  honor,  wherewith 
high  dignitaries  of  State  were  ennobled. 
The  popes  afterwards  acquired  the 
right  of  conferring  the  dignity.  As  it 
was  the  highest  and  most  distinguished 
title  of  nobility  then  known,  it  was 
eagerly  sought  after  by  the  princes  of 
those  barbarian  hordes  that  were  then 
dismembering  the  Empire  of  the 
Caesars,  and  it  must  have,  consequently, 
been  also  looked  upon  with  respect, 
and,  perhaps,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
sacred  awe,  by  the  Scotic  tribes  of 
North  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  they, 


too,  must  have  now  known  its  import- 
ance. This  will  account  for  the  wise 
policy  of  St.  Celestinus,  in  investing 
the  Bishop  Magonius  with  so  high 
dignity,  preparatory  to  his  mission  to 
the  Irish  nation. 

Expurgation,  ^'c.  "  The  first  object 
of  their  care  was  to  purge  the  bid  ar- 
chives of  all  that  regarded  heathen  wor- 
ship ;  it  being  considered  the  surest  way 
for  the  truth  of  Revelation  to  abolish  ail 
traces  of  the  hitherto  prevailing 
superstition.  On  this  occasion,  we 
are  told,  that  near  two  hundred  vol- 
umes of  our  ancient  literature  were 
condemned,  and  committed  to  the 
flames,  to  the  eternal,  I  will  not  say 
just,  regret  of  posterity." — Transactions 
of  the  Gaelic  Society. 

'•'^  Buhtiiach  O'Lugair.  He  was  the 
Arch-Poet  of  Ireland,  in  his  day,  and 
the  first  convert  made  by  St.  Patrick 
upon  his  arrival  at  Temhair.  The 
apostle's  first  arrival  at  the  Irish  capi- 
tal and  the  conversion  of  Dubthach  are 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Moore  :  "  On 
their  arrival  at  Slane,  the  saint  and  liis 
companions  pitched  their  tents  for  the 
night,  and  as  it  was  the  eve  of  the 
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that  is,  the  Historic  Tradition  of  tlie  country,  to  St.  Patrick,  in  order 
to  have  it  purified  and  approved  of  by  that  saint.  From  this  it 
came,  that  Laegari  was  induced  to  call  a  general  convention, at 
which  the  kings,  clergy  and  bard-sages  of  Ireland  were  assembled 
together,  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  the  said  national  records. 
When  this  convention  had  met,  its  members  selected  nine  of 
their  number  for  the  duty,  to  wit :  three  kings,  three  bisliops 
and  three  ollamhs.  The  three  kings  were,  Laegari,  son  of  Niall, 
King  of  Ireland;  Dari,  King  of  Ulster;  and  Core,"''  son  of  Lu- 
gaidh.  King  of  Munster ;  the  three  bishops  were,  Patrick,  Benen, 
and  Cairnech;  the  three  ollamhs,  or  doctors  of  iiistory  were, 
Dubthach,  Fergus  and  Rosa,  son  of  Tirchim.  By  these  nine,  the 
traditions  were  purified  and  set  in  order.  It  is  the  work  which 
resulted  from  their  labors,  that  is  now  called  the  Senchas  Mor,'* 


festival  of  Easter,lighted  at  nightfall  the 
paschal  fire.  It  happened  that  on  the 
same  evening,  the  monarch  Laegari  and 
the  assembled  princes  were,  according 
to  custom,  celebrating  the  festival  of  La 
Bealtinne,  and,  as  it  was  a  law  that  no 
fires  should  be  lighted  on  that  night,  till 
the  great  pile  in  the  palace  of  Tara  was 
kindled,  the  paschal  fire  of  St.  Patrick, 
on  being  seen  from  the  heights  of  Tara, 
before  that  of  the  monarch,  excited  the 
wonder  of  all  assembled.  To  the  angry 
inquiries  of  Laegari,  demanding  who 
could  have  dared  to  violate  thus  the 
law,  his  Magi  or  Druids  are  said  to  have 
made  answer  :  *  This  fire  which  has 

NOW  BEEN  KINDLED  BEFORE  OUR  EYES, 
UNLESS  EXTINGUISHED  THIS  VERY  NIGHT, 
WILL  NEVER  BE  EXTINGUISHED  THROUGH- 
OUT ALL  TIME.    Moreover,  it  will 

TOWER  ABOVE  ALL  THE  FIRES  OF  OUR 
ANCIENT  RITES  ;  AND  HE  WHO  LIGHTS  IT, 
WILL  ERE  LONG  SCATTER  YOUR  KINGDOM.' 

Surprised  and  indignant,  the  monarch 
instantly  dispatched  messengers  to 
summon  the  offender  to  his  presence  ; 
the  princes  seated  themselves  in  a 
circle  upon  the  grass  to  receive  him, 
and  on  his  arrival,  one  alone  among 
them,  Here,  the  sou  of  Dego,  im- 
pressed with  reverence  by  the  stran- 
ger's appearance,  stood  up  to  salute 
him.  That  they  heard  with  com- 
placency, however,  his  account  of  the 
object  of  his  mission,  appeal^,  from 
his  preaching  at  the  palace  of  Tara,  on 
the  following  day,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Kmg;  and  the  States-General,  and 


maintaining  an  argument  against  the 
most  learned  of  the  Druids,  in  which 
the  victory  was  on  his  side.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  only  person  who, 
upon  this  occasion,  rose  to  welcome 
him,  was  the  Archpoet,  Dubthach,  who 
became  his  convert  on  that  very  day, 
and  devoted  thenceforth  his  poetical 
talents  to  religious  subjects  alone.  The 
monarch  himself,  too,  while  listening  to 
the  words  of  the  apostle,  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed  to  his  surrounding  nobles, 
'  It  is  better  that  I  should  believe  than 
die  ;'  and,  appalled  by  tlie  awful  de- 
nouncements of  the  preacher,  to  have  at 
once  professed  himself  a  Christian." — 
As  will  be  hereafter  seen,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Laegari  was  ever  really  con- 
verted from  idolatry. 

*  General  Convention,  ^c.  The 
Four  Masters  record  this  convention 
as  having  been  held  in  A.D.  438,  being 
the  10th  year  of  Laegari's  reign,  and 
the  6th  of  St,  Patrick's  mission. 

^  Core.  He  could  not  have  been 
one  of  the  number,  for  he  must  have 
been  dead  long  previous  to  this  reign. 
He  w^as  the  grandfather  of  Aengus,  the 
King  of  Munster,  converted  by  St. 
Patrick. 

^  Senchas  Mor.  There  are  frag- 
ments, said  to  be  of  this  Avork,  still 
extant  in  the  manuscript  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Some  hold 
that  the  work  so  called  was  a  mixed 
compilation  of  laws  and  history  ;  but 
some  of  the  ablest  of  modern  Irish 
antiquaries  hold  that  it  was  a  body 
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that  is,  the  Great  Tradition.  '  The  poem  comTnencmg  with  the 
words,  *'Amirghiii  Gluin-ghel,"  that  is,  "Amirgin  the  White- 
kneed,"  bears  testimony  to  this  event,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  verses : 

"  Nine  sages  framed  the  Senclias-Mor, 
And  with  stern  justice  set  aside 
The  falsehood  of  all  Ileatheu  myths, 
When  tested  by  their  hallowed  lore. 

"  Patrick,  Benen,^' Cairnech  just, 
Laegari,  sou  of  mighty  Niall, 
The  poet,  Fergus,  of  bright  smile, 
And  Dari,  King  of  Uladh. 

"  The  King  of  Mumha,  without  stain, 
Core,  son  of  red-handed  Lugaidh  ; 
And  Ros  Mac  Tirchim,  skilled  in  language. 
Was  there,  with  wise  Dubthach  O'Lugair. 

'  These  sages  failed  not  in  their  task  ; 
The  truthful  Senchas  they  arranged  ; 
Correcting  it  with  judgment  meet, 
From  age  to  age  since  Amirghin." 


Then,  when  the  Senchas  had  been  thus  purified,  the  Irish 
nobles  decreed  that  it  should  be  given  into  the  charge  of  the 
prelates  of  the  Irish  Church.  These  prelates  gave  orders  to  have 
it  copied  out  in  their  principal  churches.  Some  of  the  old 
books  so  written,  or  rescripts  of  them,  survive  to  the  present 
day,  such  as  the  Book  of  Armagh,  the  Psalter  of  Cashel,  the 
Book  of  Glendaloch,  the  Book  of  Ua  Congbala,  the  Book  of 
Clonmacnois,  the  Book  of  Fintann  of  Claain  Aidnech,  the  Yel- 
low Book  of  Moling,  and  the  Black  Book  of  Molaga.  Thence- 
forward, in  order  that  no  injustice  should  be  done  to  any  of  the 


of  laws  solely,  and  that  it  was  it  that 
was  otherwise  called  the  Cain  Phadraig 
or  Patrick's  Law  ;  of  which  it  was 
said,  that  no  individual  Brehou  of  the 
Gaels  has  dared  to  abrogate  anything 
found  in  it.  It  is,  however,  quite  as 
reasonabb  to  conclude  that  the  work 
likewise  contained  historic  records,  as 
Dr.  Keating  relates. 

^  Benen.  This  was  St.  Benen,  or 
Benignus,  the  original  author  of  the 
celebrated  Book  of  Rights.  He  was  of 
a  Munster  family,  settled  in  the  plain 
of  Breagh,  near  Temhair,  and  descended 
from  the  himous  champion  Tadg,  son 
ofKian,  son  of  Olild  Olum.  We  are 
told  that  his  father  was  a  nobleman 


named  Sescnen,  at  whose  house  St. 
Patrick  had  staid,  when  journeying 
towards  Temhair  for  the  first  time. 
On  that  occasion,  Sescnen  and  his 
whole  family  were  converted  ;  and  hia 
son,  a  boy,  to  whom  St.  Patrick  gave 
the  name  Benignus.  became  so  much 
attached  to  the  saint,  that  he  insisted 
upon  going  along  with  him.  He 
afterwards  became  a  distinguished 
missionary,  and  was  deputed  to  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  which  St.  Patrick 
could  not  visit  in  person.  He  became, 
in  a  special  manner,  the  patron  of  Con- 
naught.  St.  Benen  eventually  suc- 
ceeded his  spiritual  father  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh. 
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Irisli  nobility,  the  substance  of  all  the  records  contained  in  any 
of  these  books,  was  kept  in  the  Psalter  of  Temhair,  as  I  have 
heretofore  stated,  in  treating  of  King  Cormac,  son  of  Art, 
and  they  were  scrutinized  and  sanctioned  at  the  Feis  Temrach, 
or  general  convention  of  the  nation,  held  at  Temhair  every 
third  year. 

Heathen  Writers  of  Ancient  Ireland. 

In  Pagan  times,  out*  principal  historic  authors,  from  time  to 
time,  were  Amirghin  Glun-ghel,  son  of  Miledb  of  Spain ;  Sen,  the 
son  of  Ughi,  Brighitt  {Breeyiih\  an  authoress,  from  whom  is 
derived  the  common  expression  "Briathra  Brighdi,"  {Brcehra 
Breedie,)  that  is,  the  Sayings  of  Brighitt ;  Connla  Caein-brethach 
that  is,  of  mild  judgment,  a  Connaught  sage  ;  Senchan,  son  of 
Cul,  and  Factna,  his  son ;  Senchan,  son  of  Olild ;  ^lorann,  the 
son  of  Maen ;  Fergus,  of  Fiannait,  in  Kiarraide  Luachra  (Kerry) ; 
Ferkertni,  the  Poet;  Neidi,  son  of  Adna;  Athirni  Amhnas;  Fergus, 
the  Poet,  son  of  Athirni ;  iSTera,  son  of  Finncoll ;  Sedamas,  son  of 
Morann ;  Feradach  the  Just,  a  royal  author  upon  wisdom ; 
Fithil ;  Fergus  the  Poet ;  Dubthach  O'Lugair  ;  and  Rosa,  son  of 
Tirchim.  It  was  these  three  last-mentioned  that  brought  the 
Senchas  to  St.  Patrick,  and  submitted  it  to  be  examined  and 
expurgated  by  him. 

In  Pagan  times  nO  person  could  hold  the  rank  of  Ollamh-re 
senchas,  or  doctor  of  history,  who  had  been  once  discovered  to 
have  filsified  a  single  fact.  In  like  manner,  no  person  could  hold 
the  rank  of  Breithemh,  that  is  of  doctor  of  law,  or  judge,  who  had 
once  given  corrupt  judgment.  In  those  times  of  Paganism, 
some  of  theni.were  under  religious  prohibitions  called  Gesa. 
"Whenever  Sen,  the  son  of  Ughi,  delivered  a  partial  judgment, 
blisters  burst  forth  over  his  right  cheek,  and  when  his  judgment 
was  just,  his  cheek  remained  smooth.  Connla  of  Mild  Jadgments 
never  delivered  a  partial  sentence,  for  he  was  a  just  man,  accord- 
ing to  the  light  of  nature.  Senchan,  the  son  of  Cul,  never  gave 
«i  false  judgment,  without  having  fasted  three  nights  before. 
Whenever  his  son,  Factna  the  Wise,  gave  a  folse  judgment,  if 
it  were  in  the  harvest,  the  fruit  of  the  district  where  he  rested 
that  night  fell  to  the  earth  ;  but  if  his  judgment  were  true,  then 
the  fruit  remained  on  the  trees.  But  if  the  trees  were  in  blos- 
som wlien  he  gave  the  false  judgment,  the  cows  of  the  district 
slung  their  calves  !  ^[orann,  the  son  of  Maen,  never  gave  judg- 
ment without  his  Idh  Morainn^  that  is,  Morann's  Collar,  round  his 
neck.  I  have  already  stated  that  this  collar  used  to  squeeze 
tightly  round  his  throat,  when  he  was  about  to  deliver  an  un- 
just decree.    Thus  it  was  witli  many  other  Pagan  authorities. 
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These  gesa  prevented  them  from  either  corrupting  the  tradi- 
tions or  the  hiws." 

From  what  I  have  now  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  records 
of  Ireland  are  as  credible  as  those  of  any  other  nation,  thus 
supported  by  the  writings  of  ancient  Pagan,  authors,  and  invest- 
igated by  the  holy  clergy  and  prelates  of  the  Irish  Church. 

The  Feis  Temrach  held  hy  King  Laegari — Palaces  of  Temhair- 
Arrangement  of  the  Grand  Convention. 

Laegari,  son  of  Niall,  convened  this  assembly,  according  to 
the  usage  of  his  predecessors,  for  tho  purpose  of  reforming  the 
customs  and  laws  of  his  kingdom,  at  the  general  convention  of 
the  nation.  When  the  nobles  and  ollamhs  of  Ireland  met 
together  on  such  occasions,  the  Ard-Righ,  or  Sovereign  King  of 
Ireland,  dwelt  with  his  household,  apart  from  the  rest,  in  the 
Hall  of  Mi-Cuarta,  which  was  specially  reserved  as  his 
royal  residence.  Besides  this,  each  of  the  provincial  kings 
had  a  royal  residence  appropriated  to  himself,  at  Temhair.  Thus 
the  King  of  Munster  had  the  Long-Muimnech  {Long-Mueenagh). 
Long  is  synonymous  with  tecli^  as  the  poet  shows  in  the  following 
saying :  "  Not  more  churlish  to  a  multitude  is  a  bad  house  {tech) 
without  inmates,  than  is  a  thronged  mansion  {long)^  And,  hence, 
comes  the  word  longphort,  a  town,  i.  e.  a  port^  anglice,  a  fort,  or 
embankment,  on  or  within  which  there  are  houses,  i.  e.  longa. 
The  King  of  Leinster  occupied  the  Long  Laighnech  {Long- 
Loynagh)^  or  Leinster  House.  The  King  of  Connaught's  resi- 
dence was  called  the  Coisir-Gonnactach  {Coshir-Connaghtagh), 
or  Connaught  Banquet-House.  The  King  of  Ulster  dwelt  in  the 
Echrais-Ulladh  (Aghrwh-  Ulla),  or  Ulster  House.  Besides  these, 
there  were  then  three  other  chief  buildings,  at  that  time,  at 
Temhair,  namely:  the  Carcar-na-ngiall  (Carkar-nang-eeal),  the 
Stronghold  of  the  Hostages,  Avhere  the  King  of  Ireland  kept  his 
prisoners ;  the  second  building  was  called  Relta-na-b-filedh  {Railta- 
na-villah\  that  is,  the  Star  of  the  Bards.  In  it  the  brehons, 
ollamhs  and  bards  held  their  sittings,  and  here  fines  and  erics 
Avere  imposed  upon  those  who  violated  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  nation.  The  third  building  was  the  Grianan-na-n-inghen 
{Oreanawn-nan-inneen\  that  is  the  Palace,  or  House,  of  the 
Ladies.  The  provincial  queens  resided  in  this,  each  in  her  own 
private  apartments,  thoug-h  within  the  enclosure  of  the  building. 

But  when  the  whole  convention  met  to  originate  or  confirm 
laws  and  rules  for  the  nation,  it  held  its  sessions  in  the  Tech-mi- 
cuarta  {Tagh-mee-coorta)^  which  was  their  hall  of  public  delibera- 
tion.   In  that  hall,  the  members  of  the  convention  sat  after  the 
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following  order :  tlie  King  of  Ireland  sat  upon  his  tlirone  in  the 
centre  of  the  assembly,  Avith  his  face  to  the  west ;  the  King  of 
Munster  sat  to  the  south  of  him,  for  the  ends  of  the  building 
faced  east  and  west ;  the  King  of  Leinster  sat  opposite  him ;  the 
King  of  Connaught  behind  him,  and  behind  the  King  of  Con- 
naught,  again,  sat  the  Ollamhs  of  Ireland.  The  King  of  Ulster 
sat  at  the  King's  right  hand,  to  the  north  of  him.  A  number  of 
the  real  nobility  of  his  own  proper  Fifth  sat  near  each  of  these 
princes.  The  following  rhymes  have  been  composed  by  a  bard- 
Iiistorian  upon  the  above-mentioned  arrangement ; 

"  The  Mmistermen  sit  towards  the  south — 
This  doubtless  right  no  man  denies  ; 
The  Leinstermen,  strong  in  their  might, 
Confront  the  Ard-righ,  face  to  face. 

"  Behind  the  king,  sit  Connacht's  men, 
Near  whom  the  truthful  Ollamhs  stay  ; 
There,  too,  the  King  of  Araide'"  sits, 
In  his  own  wonted,  proper  seat. 


•  King  of  Araide,  i  e.  of  Dal-Araide. 
By  this  is  meant  the  King  of  the  pro- 
vince Uladh,  or  Ulidia,  as  reduced  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  Oirghiallaigh. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  instead  of  the 
four  provincial  kings,  mentioned  in  Dr. 
Keating's  prose,  there  are  five  named  in 
these  bardic  stanzas  ;  and  that,  amongst 
the  laitcr  five,  no  King  of  Uladh  is  men- 
tioned. AVe  also  find  the  King  of 
Araide,  who  represented  the  ancient 
Ulidian  Kings,  driven  out  of  his  pro- 
per place,  and  the  King  of  Oirghiall 
seated  therein.  This,  while  it  proves 
that  the  verses  were  written  subsequent 
to  the  dismemberment  of  Ulster  by  the 
Collas,  about  A.D.  331,  seems  also  to 
argue  that  it  was  written  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom 
Ailech,  by  the  Northern  Ui  Ncill,  and 
the  supremacy  acquired  by  the  latter 
tribe  in  Ulster.  The  arrangement 
given  down  in  the  prose  is,  indeed,  that 
which  was  the  usage  whilst  the  Clanna 
Rudraide,  of  the  line  of  Ir,  flourished  as 
lords  paramount  of  all  Ulster.  The 
Kings  of  Connaught  would  seem  to 
have  occupied  the  least  honored  place 
in  the  States-General,  perhaps  because 
the  supremacy  of  that  Fifth  was  latest 
wrested  from  the  Fer-Bolgs,  by  the 
race  of  Miledh. 

The   following   benediction,  pro- 


nounced by  St.  Patrick  upon  Ireland 

and  its  inhabitants,  is  found  in  the  Book 
of  Rights,  prefixed  to  the  tract  called, 
The  Privileges  of  the  King  of  Eri,  at 
Temhair : 

TRANSLATION. 

The  Bt.i:ssino  of  God  upon  you  all, 
Men  of  Eri,  sons,  women. 
And  daughters;  princc-blessincr, 
Weal-blessing,  blessing  of  lon.i^-life, 
Health  blessing,  blcssiniy:  of  excellence, 
Eternal-blessing,  heaven  blessing, 
Cloud-blessing,  sen-blessing, 
Fruit-blessing,  land-blessing, 
Crop-blessing,  dew-bi«.'ing, 
Blessing  of  elements,  blessing  of  valor, 
Blessing  of  dexterity,  bU-ssing  of  glory, 
Blessing  of  deeds,  blessing  of  honor. 
Blessing  of  happiness  be  upoa  j'oii  all, 
Laic-s,  clerics,  while  I  command 
The  blessing  of  the  men  of  Heaven  ; 
It  Is  my  bequest,  as  it  is  a  PEurETUAL 

BLESSIXG. 


ORIGINAL. 

BE:si)ACirr  De  foraibli  nili, 
Fcraibh  Erend,  macaibh.  jnnalbh, 
Sceo  ingbenaibh,  flaith-bhendacht, 
Bal-bbcndacht.  buan-bhendacht, 
Slan-bhcndacht.  sar-bhondacht, 
Slr-bbendacbt,  bendacbt  IS'imhe, 
Nel-bhendacht.  bendacbt  mara, 
Mesc-bhendacht,  bendacbt  thire, 
Toradh-bhendacht.  bendacbt  druchta, 
Bendaolit  dalthi,  bendacht  gaili, 
Bendacbt  gaiscidh,  bendacht  gotha, 
Bendacbt  gnimha,  bendacht  ordan, 
Bendacl'.t  aini,  foraibh  nili, 
Laecbaibh.  cleircbibh,  coin  forcongraldh, 
Bendacbt  fer  Nimhe; 
Is  roo  ebert,  6s  uniTH-BnENDAcnr. 
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"  The  right  hand  of  strong  Temhair's  King, 
By  well-known  and  unquestioned  rule, 
Belongs  to  Oirghiall's  favored  men, 
'Mongst  them  no  rival  claims  a  seat." 

It  was  over  Laegari,  son  of  Niall,  that  tlie  people  of  Leinster 
and  Crimtliann,  son  of  Enna  Kennselach,  gained  the  battle  of  Ath 
Dara.**^  The  king  was  made  prisoner  at  this  battle,  but  his 
enemies  set  him  at  liberty,  upon  his  giving  the  Sun,  Moon  and 
Stars  of  Heaven  as  guarantees  that  he  would  never  again  de- 
mand the  Boromha  Laighen/^  or  Cow  Tribute  of  Leinster,  from 
them.  lie,  however,  did  not  keep  his  oath.  Bat  in  vengeance 
for  his  porjurj,  he  was  killed"  by  lightning  at  Grellacli-Dabail, 
near  the  Lilfey.    Of  his  death  ;  a  poet  says  : 

"  Laegari,  sou  of  Niall,  fell 
Near  Lifi's  stream  of  greenest  banks  ; 
God's  vengeful  elements,  provoked. 
His  doom  of  death  dealt  to  the  king." 

The  wife  of  Laegari**  was  Agneis,  daughter  of  a  chieftain  of  the 
Ui  Liathain ;  and  she  was  the  mother  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Laegari, 


*'  Ath-Dara,  i.  e.  the  Ford  of  the 
Oak.  This  place  was  situated  on  the 
River  Berba,  or  Barrow.  The  Four 
Masters  record  'the  battle  as  having 
been  fought  A.D.  457 — the  year  of  the 
foundation  of  Armagh,  and  of  the 
death  of  Sen-Phatraicc,  the  chief  of  St. 
Patrick's  Seniors. 

"  Borom'ia  Laighen.  According  to 
the  historical  tract  which  takes  its 
title  from  this  tribute,  Laegari  violat- 
ed his  oath  in  two  years  and  a  half 
after  h'3  had  taken  it,  by  making  a 
foray  into  Leiaster,  where  he  seized  a 
prey  of  oxen,  at  Sidh-Nectain,  where 
Boyne  has  its  source  ;  "  but  as  he 
advanced  to  Cais  the  elements  of  God 
wreaked  vengeance  upon  him,  that  is, 
the  air  forsook  him,  the  sun  burned 
him,  and  the  earth  swallowed  him." 

Laegari  Died,  ^*c.  There  is  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  Laegari  died  a 
Pagan.  In  his  notes  upon  the  Four 
Masters,  Dr.  O'Dohovan  tells  us,  on 
the  authority  of  an  ancient  historic 
tract,  pre33i'ved  in  the  Leabhar  na  h- 
Uidhri,  that  it  bad  been  prophesied  to 
him,  that  he  would  come  by  his  death 
between  Eri  and  Alba  (Ireland  and 
Scotland),  fjr  which  reason  he  (unlike 
his  father  Niall)  n^ver  went  on  any 


naval  expedition.  But  when  he  went 
a  second  time,  without  regard  to  his 
oath,  with  a  great  army,  to  demand 
the  Borumha  Laighen,  and  had  reached 
Grellach-Daphill,  by  the  side  of  Caissi, 
in  Magh  Liphi,  between  two  hills 
called  Eri  and  Alba,  that  he  was  there 
slain  by  the  incensed  elements.  His 
body  was  carried  thence  to  Temhair, 
and  there  interred,  with  his  weapons 
upon  him,  in  the  south-cast  of  the 
external  rampart  of  Rath-Laegari,  with 
his  face  turned  towards  the  Lcinster- 
men,  as  if  fighting  them.  Laegari 
could  not  believe  in  the  Christian 
religion,  because  he  had  made  a  pro- 
mise to  his  father  Niall  that  he  would 
not  swerve  from  Pagan  customs. 
"  For,"  said  that  king,  "  My  father 
Niall  would  never  suffer  that  I  should 
believe,  but  he  commanded  me  to  be 
buried  in  the  high  places  at  Temhair,  as 
if  in  the  midst  of  warriors  standing  up 
in  battle." 

"  Lasgari's  Wife,  ^c.  The  miracle 
introduced  in  this  place,  if  it  was  ever 
really  wrought,  is  toW,  accompanied 
by  such  frivolous  and  unnecessary 
details,  that  it  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  one  of  those  extravagant  fables 
with  which  story-tellers  have  disfigured 
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wKom  we  sliall  hereafter  find  on  tlie  Irisli  throne.  •  This  lad j  did 
not  follow  her  husband's  example,  but  had  received  the  faith  fi'ona. 
St.  Patrick.  Patrick,  on  one  occasion  came  to  visit  her,  attended 
bj  his  escort  of  priests.  The  queen  welcomed  them,  and  got  food 
prepared  for  them  ;  whereupon,  her  son  Lugaidh  cornmenced  to 
eat  of  it  ravenously.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  a  piece  of 
meat  stuck  in  his  throat,  by  which  he  was  choked,  and  he  died  im- 
mediately. The  queen  screamed,  and  threw  her  son  upon  the 
protection  of  Patrick.  The  saint  then  retired  to  a  solitary  house, 
whither  he  ordered  the  child's  dead  body  to  be  brought  to  him.  II9 
there  made  fervent  prayer  to  God,  and  remained  alone  with  the 
body  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  without  meat  or  drink.  On 
the  third  day,  the  archangel  Michael  came  to  him,  in  the  shape  of 
a  dove,  and  told  him  it  was  the  will  of  God  to  have  his  prayer 
granted,  and  the  child  restored  to  life.  The  dove  then  thrust 
its  bill  into  the  open  mouth  of  the  boy,  who  lay  upon  his  back, 
and  plucked  the  piece  of  meat  from  his  throat.  Then  the  boy 
Lugaidh  recovered  immediately,  and  the  dove  vanished  unpsr- 
ceived. 

When  the  queen  heard  that  her  son  was  alive  again,  she  came 
joyfully  to  Patrick,  and  knelt  at  his  feet  to  thank  him.  "  Prin- 
cess," said  he,  it  is  not  to  me  thou  owest  thanks  for  thy  son, 
but  to  the  archangel  Michael,  who  has  restored  him  to  life."  He 
then  told  her  the  meaning  of  his  words.    AVhen  she  had  heard 


the  lives  of  many  of  the  fathers  of  tlie 
Irish  Church — seemingly  with  no  other 
object  than  the  amusement  of  the  igno- 
rant-vulgar. Though  Dr.  Keating  has 
transcribed  but  few  of  these  in  his 
history,  he  has  still  introduced  but  too 
many  of  such  childish  and  incredible 
tales.  If  it  did  please  the  Almighty 
to  suspend  the  ordinary  routine  of 
natural  law,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
labors  of  these  holy  men,  it  is  vain  for 
us  to  search  for  the  workings  of  the 
divine  hand  in  many  of  the  needless 
and  objectless  miracles,  recorded  in 
many  of  those  romantic  compositions 
composed  by  Irish  story-tellers,  with  no 
higher  object  than  that  of  many  of  the 
novelists  of  modern  times— pastime. 
We  need  not,  indeed,  to  have  recourse 
to  fabulous  narratives  in  order  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  wonderful  fruits  of 
the  labors  and  preaching  of  St.  Patrick 
and  his  disciples.  It  may  be  learned 
from  the  almost  instantaneous  spring- 
ing up  of  the  Irish  Church.  Compared 
with  the  slow  progress  made  by  Chris- 

27 


tian  missiojiaries  in  other  lands,  St. 
Patrick  might  have  applied  the  words 
of  the  Roman  conqueror  of  the  neigli- 
boring  isle  of  Britain,  Veni,  Vidi,  Vici, 
to  the  moral  conquest  which  he  achiev- 
ed in  Pagan  Ireland.  The  apostle  is 
scarcely  in  his  grave,  when  the  country 
which  he  has  converted  is  already 
famed  throughout  Christendom  for  tho 
number  of  her  schools  of  piety  and 
learning  ;  famed  for  the  number  of 
zealous  missionaries  she  has  sent  forth 
to  teach  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gos 
pel  to  the  barbarian  conquerors  of 
Europe,  and  filmed,  also,  for  her  classic 
and  scientific  scholars  —  pioneers  of 
that  civilization  that  was  destined  to 
succeed  the  effete  systems  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Even  in  St.  Patrick's 
lifetime,  the  Hibernian  Scot  Siedhuil 
(Shiel),  called  in  Latin  SeduUiis,  among 
other  writings  of  merit,  Avas  the  author 
of  a  Latin  poem  (the  Paschale  Opus), 
upon  the  life  of  Christ,  from  which  the 
Catholic  Church  has  selected  some  of 
her  most  beautiful  hymns. — See  Moore. 
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the  manner  in  whicli  the  miracle  had  been  performed,  she  took 
upon  herself  an  obligation,  to  bestow  a  sheep  out  of  every  flock 
she  owned,  and  a  portion  of  each  of  her  meals  to  the  God's 
poor,  every  year  she  Hved,  in  honor  of  Michael  the  Archangel. 
She  also  instituted  the  same  practice  throughout  Ireland,  as  a 
ciistom  amongst  all  those  whom  Patrick  had  converted  to  the 
Faith.  From  this  qvent  arose  the  custom  of  the  Michaelmas 
sheep  and  the  Mir-Mhichaeil  {Meer-Veehcdl),  or  Micliaelmas  Por- 
tion, which  is  observed  in  Ireland  down  to  the  present  day. 

OLILD  MOLT,  ARD-EIGH. 

A.D.  457.^  Olild  Molt,''^  son  of  Dathi,  of  the  race  of  Erimhon, 
became  king,  and  ruled  Ireland  for  twenty  years.  His  wife  was 
Uctdelb  (  Ughdelve),  daughter  of  Aengus,  "^King  of  Munster.  He 
was  surnamed  Molt,  because  when  his  mother,  •Ethni,  daughter 
of  Orach,  was  pregnant  of  him,  she  longed  for  the  flesh  of  a  wether, 
(called  molt  in  Irish).^  For  this  reason,  when  he  was  bom,  one 
of  her  attendant  ladies,  named  Fial,  daughter  of  Eocaidh,  gave 
him  the  surname  Molt.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Olild  Molt,  that 
Amalgaidh/'  son  of  Fiachra,  son  of  Eocaidh  !N[uigh-medon,  King 
of  Connaught,  died,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years.  In  it  also 
died  Muredach  Munderg,"**  son  of  Fergus,  son  of  Olild,  who  had 
ruled  Ulster  for  twelve  years.  The  Assembly  of  Temhair  was 
held  by  King  OHld  Molt. 

Assemblies  of  Cruacliain  and  Emliain, 

There  were  three  great  general  assemblies  of  the  States,  custom- 
ary in  Ireland  in  former  days,  namely:  the  Feis  of  Temhair,*'  or 
Tara,  the  Feis  of  Cruachain^"  and  the  Feis  of  Emhain. 

*^  A.  D.  459.  Four  Masters.  He  was  converted  by  St.  Patrick,  iu 
Olild  IY.  The  silly  reason  given  person, 
for  his  surname  Molt  is  very  far-fetched  Muredach  Munderg,  i.  e.  the 
and  unlikely.  If  the  word  has  had  no  Red-necked.  He  was  of  the  Dal  Fia- 
other  meaning  than  its  modern  one,  tach  tribe,  and  died  in  479.  He  must 
wether,  the  son  of  Dathi  acquired  it,  not  be  confounded  with  p]ocaidh  Mun- 
most  probably,  from  some  personal  remar,  i.  e.  the  Short-necked,  grand- 
peculiarity.  The  term  is  even  yet  father  of  Fergus  Mor  Mac  Eire  and  his 
sometimes  applied,  as  a  nickname,  to  brothers. 

persons  of  a  stout  and  compact,  but         Assembly  of  Temhair.  Two  assem- 

rather  undersized  figure.    Thus  does  blies  of  the  States-General  are  speci- 

Homer  compare  one  of  his  heroes  to  "  a  ally  recorded  during  this  reign— one 

thick-fleeced  ram."  in  4G3,  the  other  in  465.  Olild  appears 

Amnlgaidh.  His  death  is  recorded  to  have  been  a  wise  prince.  Hia 

in  the  Four  Masters,  under  A.  D.  449,  predecessor  having  evidently  died  an 

in  the  reign  of  Laegari.    From  him  unbeliever,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 

Tir-Amhalghaidh,  now  Tirawley,  in  sidered  the  first  Christian  King  of 

Mayo,  has  its  name.    Amalgaidh  was  Ireland. 

the  first  Christian  King  of  Connaught.      ^  Feis  of  Crmchain  and  the  Feis  of 
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"We  have  heretofore  treated  of  the  affairs  transacted  at  the 
Feis  of  Temhair.  The  chief  business  done  at  the  two  latter  was 
the  examination  of  those  persons,  who  exercised  mechanical  or 
laborious  crafts  in  Ireland,  siich  as  the  smiths,  carpenters,  or 
other  handicraftmen.  The  ollamhs  and  nobles,  assembled  at 
those  meetings,  were  wont  to  elect  sixty  persons  of  each  craft  out 
of  those  that  presented  themselves  on  tliese  occasions  ;  after  this, 
they  assigned  to  each  man  his  own  distinct  district  of  Ireland, 
wherein  to  practice  his  calling ;  but,  even  then,  it  was  not  law- 
ful for  him  to  practice  his  craft,  in  such  district,  without  having 
first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Saei-re-ceird  {See-re-caird'), 
or  Master  Mechanic  of  his  own  craft,  who  presided  over  the 
district  assigned  to  him ;  and  without  having  been  approved 
by  said  Master  Mechanic,  as  fully  competent  to  practice  his  craft, 
because  "  Bardcraft^^  is  similar  to  Handicraft." 

The  Lebar  Iris  calls  OKld  Molt,  the  King  of  the  Scots.  It 
was  during  his  reign  St.  Benen,  or  St.  Benignus,  the  Comhorba 
or  successor  of  St.  Patrick,"  died.  It  was,  moreover,  in  his  time 
that  the  Scots  and  Picts  waged  war  against  Ambrosius,  King  of 
Britain.    Conall  Cremthanni'^'  died  during  his  reign,  as  did,  like- 


Emhain.  These  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  great  national  festivals  held, 
as  before  seen,  at  Tlactga,  Talti  and 
Uisnech.  The  aentain^he  {ainthee),  or 
fairs,  held  at  Emhain  and  Cruacnain 
must  have  been  respectively  the  pro- 
vincial festivals  of  Ulster  and  Con- 
naught.  They  seem  improperly  intro- 
duced here,  in  so  much  as  Emhain  had 
been  destroyed  centuries  before  the 
present  reign,  and  the  former  glory  of 
the  line  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  had  long 
passed  away.  Connaught,  too,  was  no 
longer  held  by  her  ancient  Belgic  kings. 
She  had  now  become  an  appanage  of 
the  race  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred 
Battles. 

Bardcraft,  ^c.  In  Gaelic, "  Is  inann 
dan  is  ceird  " — seemingly  an  ancient 
legal  maxim,  which  w-ould  mean  that 
the  members  of  the  bardic  and  mechani- 
cal professions  were  governed  by  simi- 
lar laws. 

^  Comharba  of  St.  Patrick  St 
Benen  had  succeeded  St.  Patrick  as 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  upon  the  lat- 
ter saint's  retirement  from  that  see 
in  455.  The  Gaelic  word,  Comharba, 
means  ecclesiastical  successor.  As 
before  stated,  he  was  the  original  com- 


piler of  the  Book  of  Rights,  as  the 
following  verse  of  that  ancient  work 
testifies  : 

"  Benen— a  blessing  on  the  man — 
Is  be  who  placed  in  Caisil's  Psalter 
The  rents  and  senchas  of  each  king, 
That  noblest  walks  the  land  of  Mumha." 

Conall  Crcmtkanni,  the  brother 
of  Laegari,  and  the  ancestor  of  the 
royal  family  of  O'Mael-Sechlain,  or 
O'Melaghlin,  wdio  bore  the  tribe  name 
of  Clann  Colmain.  Seventeen  Irish 
monarchs  descended  from  this  Conall, 
who  died  in  475.  Li  the  year  4G4,  his 
'  brother,  Conall  Gulban,  founder  of  the 
Kinel-Conaill,  had  been  killed  by  the 
Masraide,  an  ancient  tribe  of  Belgae, 
or  Fer-Bolgs,  seated  in  Magh-Slecht, 
near  Bally-AIagauran,  county  Cavan, 
and  in  the  next  year,  we  are  told,  that 
Eogan,  son  of  Xiall,  founder  of  Kinel 
Eogain,  died  of  grief  for  his  brother 
Conall,  and  was  buried  at  Uisci-Caein, 
now  Eskaheen,  in  Inishowen,  county 
Donegal. 

"  Of  tears  died  Eo?an,  son  of  Niall, 

(So  loving  was  his  kindly  nature,) 
For  Conall  of  the  hardy  deeds. 
He  lies  fall  low  at  Uisci-caein." 

— See  Four  Masters, 
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wise  St.  larlatlii,"  who  was  tlie  third  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
after  St.  Patrick.    Simplicius  was  then  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 

Ohld  Molt  fought  the  battle  of  Dumha-Caichir"  against  the 
Leinstermen,  in  which  great  numbers  fell  on  both  sides.  At- 
tacked bj  Lugaidh,  son  of  his  predecessor  Laegari,  who  was  as- 
sisted by  Murkertach  Mor  Mac  Erca,  hj  Fergus  Kerbeol,  son  of 
Conall  Cremthaiini,  and  by  Fiacaidh  Lonn,  son  of  Caelbadh,  King 
of  Dal- Araide,  Olild  was  vanquished  and  slain,  at  the  battle  of 
Ocha/®  of  which  the  bard  says : 

"By  Lugaidh  and  by  Fiachra  Lonn 
And  by  the  tall  Murkertach  Mor, 
With  whom  was  Fergus,  free  from  faults, 
Was  slain  the  generous  Olild  Molt." 

It  was  twenty  years  after  this  battle  of  Ocha,  that  the  six  sons  of 
Ere,  son  of  Eocaidh  Munremar,  passed  over  to  Alba.  They  were 
named  the  two  Aenguses,  the  two  Loarns,  and  the  two  Ferguses. 

Three  hundred  and  seven  years  had  passed  between  the  time 
of  Concobar,  son  of  Nesa,  and  that  of  Cormac,  son  of  Art ;  two 
hundred  and  four  years  from  the  time  of  Cormac  until  the  battle 
of  Ocha  was  fought ;  and  it  was  twenty  years  after  that  event, 
when  the  sons  of  Ere  migrated  to  Alba. 

Duach  Galach,"  the  youngest  son  of  Brian,  son  of  Eocaidh 
Muigh-medon,  was  King  of  Connaught  in  the  time  of  Olild.  He 
reigned  seven  years,  until  he  fell  by  the  sword  of  Eocaidh 
Tirmcarna. 


A.  D.  477.^"  Lugaidh,''  son  of  Laegari,  son  of  Mall  Naei-ghial- 
iach,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  now  mounted  the  throne  of  L'cland, 

"  St.  larlathi.  His  name  is  also  combat,  rendered  masters  of  all  Ire- 
written  larfhlaithe  [Eerluhie).  He  land."— ikfoorc.  The  chiefs  who  united 
did  not  die  until  the  next  reign,  in  against  Olild  on  this  occasion  were 
481.  He  must  not  be  confounded  his  successor  Lugaidh,  Murkertach 
with  St.  larlath,  of  Tuara.  St.  Patrick  Mac  Erca,  Fergus  Kerbeol,  Fiachra, 
being  still  alive,  had  now  seen  two  of  king  of  Dal- Araide,  and  Crimthanu, 
his  successors  borne  to  their  graves  king  of  Leinster.  "  It  was  of  this  Jbat- 
before  himself.  tie  Beg  Mac  De  said : 

Dumha  Caithir,  i.  e.  Caicher's  „  ^ 

Mound.  It  is  sometimes  called  Damha  'SXfwe' :,'?off',nT" 

Aichir.     Locality  unknown.  'Gainst  Olild  Molt,  son  of  Dathi. 

^  Ocha.     This  place  was  situated  O'er  whom  the  tribe  of  Araide  triumphed." 

near  Temhair.  "  The  memorable  mi-  — See  Four  Masters. 
gration  of  the  sous  of  Ere  is  marked  Duach  Galach.  This  was  the 
by  Irish  annalists  as  having  occurred  youth  to  whom  St.  Patrick  had  given 
twenty  years  after  the  great  battle  of  his  benediction.  It  was  Duach  Teng- 
Ocha,  in  which  Olild  Molt  was  slain,  umha,  not  Duach  Galach,  that  fell  by 
This  battle  itself,  too,  forms  an  epoch  Eocaidh  Tirmcarna,  several  years  lat^r. 
in  Irish  history,  as  the  race  of  the  ^  A.  D.  479.  Four  Masters. 
Nials,  on  whom  victory  then  declared,  Lugaidh  VI.  He  reigned  twenty- 
were,  by  the  fortunes  of  that  day's  five  years,  according  to  some  accountBi 
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whicli  he  held  for* twenty  years.  All  this  time  Fraech,  son  of  Finn- 
caidh,  was  King  of  Leinster.  In  the  reign  of  Lngaidh  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Kell-Osna,'"  in  ;Nragh^Fea,  in  the  county  of  Carlow, 
four  miles  west  of  Leighlin.  In  it  fell  Aengus,  son  of  Nadfraech, 
King  of  Munster,"  after  he  had  reigned  thirty-six  years ;  and 
with  him  was  slain  his  wife  Ethni  Uathach,  daughter  of  Crimth- 
ann,  son  of  Enna  Kennselach.  They  were  slain  by  Murkertach 
Mor  Mac  Erca,  and  Olild,  son  of  Dunlaing.  It  w^as  of  this 
fight  that  the  poet  has  said : 

"  Then  died  that  branch,  that  spreading  tree®^  of  gold, 
Praiseworthy  Aengus,  son  of  Nadfraeeh, 
By  Oljld's  hand  his  luck  went  down, 
On  fell  Kell-Osnadh's  sloping  field." 

After  this,  Fraech,  son  of  Finncaidh,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Granni,"  by  Eocaidh,  son  of  Carbri.  Felix  the  Third  was  then 
Pope,  that  is,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Lugaidh,  son  of 
Laegari.  About  this  time,  also,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Slem- 
hain,"  in  Meath,  by  Carbri,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages. 


St. 


Mochaei," 


of  Aendrom,  died,  and  the  battle  of  Kenn-Albi^" 


Kell-osna,  or  Kell-osnadha,  is  now 
Kelliston,  and  lies  in  the  barony  of 
Forth. 

®'  King  of  Munster.  According  to 
the  cfld  annals  of  Innisfallen,  he  was 
one  of  the  five  kings  of  the  line  of 
Eber,  that  the  southerns  claimed  as 
monarchs  of  Ireland,  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  never  generally  ack- 
nowledged as  such,  though  he  may 
liave  been  called  so  by  his  own  people, 
and  have  had  more  power  in  his  own 
half  of  Ireland  than  the  monarch  had 
in  his.  The  battle  in  which  he  fell 
was  fouR-ht  in  489. 

Spreading  Tree,  ^c.  "  He  is  the 
common  ancestor  of  the  septs  of  Mac 
Carthy,  O'Callaghan,  O'Keefifo  and 
O'SuHivan,  now  so  widely  spread 
throughout  Ireland,  England  and 
America,  and  even  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  where  some  of  them 
bear  coronets.  If  the  saplings  of  the 
"  spreading  tree  of  gold  "  could  now  be 
reckoned  in  the  countries  in  which 
they  have  pullulated,  it  would  appear 
that  they  arc  vastly  numerous,  and 
that,  as  the  multiplication  of  a  race  is 
a  blessing,  King  Aengus  has  reaped 
the  full  benefit  of  the  *  alma  benedictio' 
imparted  by  St.  Patrick,  when  he 


baptized  him  at  Cashel,  and,  by  a 
singular  mistake,  put  his  fiiith  to  the 
trial  by « piercing  his  foot  with  his 
crozier."  —  O'Donovan.  Numerous, 
indeed,  they  are,  but  when  will  they 
remember  that  the  altars  of  Cashel  lie 
overthrown,  that  strangers  possess  the 
fertile  fields  of  the  Eoganachts,  and  that 
gaunt  famine,  more  murderous  by 
far  than  the  swords  of  Leth  Cuinn, 
spreads  periodical  desolation  through 
the  wretched  homesteads  of  Leth- 
Mogha  1—Ed. 

^  Granni.  There  were  two  battles 
fought  at  this  place  in  the  reign  of 
Lugaidh.  In  the  first,  fought  in  485, 
amongst  the  Leinstermen  themselves, 
Finncaidh,  lord  of  the  Ui  Kinnselaigh, 
and  father  of  Fraech,  fell.  The  second, 
that  above-mentioned,  was  fought  in 
492,  against  Murkertach  Mac  Erca. 

"  Slemhain.  This  battle  was  fotight 
in  492.  The  Carbri,  son  of  Niall,  who 
gained  it.  was  an  obstinate  Pagan,  and 
an  inveterate  enemy  of  St.  Patrick. 

®^  St.  Modiaei.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Patrick.  He  died  in  496.  Aendrom 
is  now  called  Mahee  Island — situated 
in  Strangford  .Lough. 

^  Kenn  Alhi.  Probably  the  name  of 
some  hill  in  Magh  Albi,  in  the  south  of 
Kildare.  The  battle  was  fought  in  494. 
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was  fouglit  in  Leinster,  by  Carbri,  the  above-mentioned  son  of 
Niall;  then,  also,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Seghais,"  where  Duaeh 
Teng-nmha,  King  of  Con  naught,'  was  killed  bj  Murkertach  Mor 
Mac  Erca,  as  the  poet  sajs  in  this  verse : 

"  The  battle  of  Delga,  the  battle  of  Mucrumha, 
And  the  battle  of  Tuaira  Druba, 
And,  with  these,  the  battle  of  Seghais, 
Wherein  fell  Duach  Teng-umha." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  battle  of  Lochmagh*^^  was  gained 
by  the  Leinstermen  over  the  Ui  Neill,  and  in  it  great  numbers 
were  slain  on  both  sides. 


Final  Settlement  of  the  Dal-Riadic  Scots^^  in  Alba. 

A.  D.  503.  Shortly  afterwards,  Fergus  Mor,  son  of  Ere,'' 
with  the  Dal  Kiada,  emigrated  to  Alba,  and  seized  upon  its 
sovereignty.'"* 


"  Seghais.  The  old  name  of  the 
Curlieu  Hills,  near  Boyle,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Roscommon  and  Sligo.  "  The 
cause  of  the  battle  was  this,  viz  :  Mur- 
kertach was  a  guarantee  between  the 
king  and  Eocaidh  Tirmcarna,  his 
brother,  and  Eocaidh  was  taken  pris- 
oner, against  the  protection  of  Murker- 
tach. In  proof  of  which  Kennfaeladh 
said  : 

" '  The  battle  of  Seghais— 
From  woman's  wrath  it  sprang; 
There,  r<ifl  gore  over  lancos  weWc^d, 
Per  Duisech,  Diiach's  daughter ! ' 

— Four  Masters. 

Duisech  was  the  wife  of  Murkertach 
Mac  Erca,  whom  she  excited  to  fight 
this  battle  against  her  own  father, 
because  he  had  imprisoned  her  foster- 
father. 

Lochmagli.  The  battle  was  not 
fought  until  500. 

*  Settlement  of  tJih  Dal-Riadic  Scots. 
This  migration  is  improperly  entered 
at  A.  in  the  Four  Masters.  It 

did  not  occur  until  the  year  503,  as  Dr. 
Connor  has  shown  [Proleg.  ad  Ann.,  p. 
Ixxxvi.)  —  See  Dr.  O'Donovan's  note 
upon  the  event,  p.  160  Four  Masters. 

"  Ere .  He  was  the  son  of  Eocaidh 
Munrerahar,  and  King  of  the  Dal-Ria- 
da.  He  had  himself  made  a  fresh  Irisli 
settlement  in  Alba  in  440 ;  but,  it 


would  appear  that  the  Scoto- Albanian 
colonists  were,  at  the  present  time,  op- 
pressed by  their  neighbors  the  Picts. 
The  reader  must  not  confound  this 
Ere,  the  Dalriadic  chief,  with  Ere,  or 
Erca,  the  mother  of  Murkertach,  the 
next  king  of  Ireland. 

Seized  upon  its  Sovereignty.  "  The 
colony  planted  in  those  regions  by 
Carbri  Riada,  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  though  constantly  fed 
with  supplies  from  the  parent  stock 
(the  Dalriadians  of  Antrim),  had  run 
frequent  risks  of  extirpation  from  the 
superior  power  of  their  neighbors  and 
rivals,  the  Picts.  In  the  year  503, 
however,  the  Dalriadian  princes  of 
Ireland,  aided  by  the  then  all-powerful 
influence  of  the  Hy-Nial  family,  were 
enabled  to  transplant  a  new  colony 
into  North  Britain,  which,  extending 
the  limits  of  the  former  settlement,  set 
up,  for  the  first  time,  a  regal  authority, 
and  became,  in  a  single  century,  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  shake  off  all  de- 
pendence upon  Ireland."  —  Moore's 
History  of  Ireland. 

"  The  Scots  were  of  Irish  origin 
for,  to  the  great  confusion  of  history, 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  those,  at 
least,  of  the  conquering  and  predomi- 
nating caste,  were  called  Scots.  A 
colony  of  these  Irish  Scots,  distin- 
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Death  of  St.  Patrick,  the  Apostle, 

St.  Patrick  died^'  in  Ireland,  A.  D.  493,  in  tlie  fonrteentli  year 
of  Lugaidh's  reign,  after  having  lived  one  hundred  andtwentj- 
two  years  on  this  earth,  as  I  have  heretofore  shown. 

guislied  by  the  name  of  Dalriads,  or  proached,  he  received  the  body  of 
Dalreudini,  natives  of  Ulster,  had  Christ  from  the  hands  of  the  holy 
early  attempted  a  settlement  oii  th'e  bishop,  Tassach,  in  the  hundred  and 
coast  of  Argyleshire.  They  finally  twenty-second  year  of  his  ag'C,  and 
established  themselves  there  under  Fer-  resigned  his  spirit  to  heaven.  There 
gus,  the  son  of  Eric,  about  the  year  was  a  rising  of  battle  and  a  cause  of 
503,  and,  recruited  by  colonies  from  dissension  in  the  province,  contending 
Ulster,  continued  to  multiply  and  in-  for  the  body  of  Patrick,  after  his  death 
crease,  until  they  formed  a  nation,  — -the  Ui  Neill  and  the  Oirghialla,  at- 
which  occupied  the  western  side  of  tempting  to  bring  it  to  Armagh  ;  the 
Scotland,"  &c.  —  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Ulta  to  keep  it  with  themselves.  And 
Hlstvry  of  Scotland.  the  Ui  Neill  and  the  Oirghialla  came 
"  St.  Patrklc's  Death.  "The  age  of  to  a  certain  water,  and  the  river  swel- 
Christ,  492.  The  fifteenth  year  of  La-  led  against  them,  so  that  tliey  were  not 
gaidh,  Patrielc,  sou  of  Calphronn,  son  able  to  cross  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
of  Potaide,  Archbishop,  Fn-st  Primate  greatness  of  the  flood.  When  the 
and  Chief  Apostle  of  Ireland,  whom  flood  subsided,  these  hosts,  i.  e,  the 
Pope  Celestine  the  First  had  sent  to  Ui  Neill  and  the  Ulta,  united  on  terms 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  disseminate  of  peace  to  bring  the  body  of  Patrick 
religion  and  piety  among  the  Irish,  v/as  with  them.  It  appeared  to  each  of 
the  person  wlio  separated  them  from  them,  that  each  had  the  body,  convey- 
the  worship  of  idols  and  spectres,  who  ing  it  to  their  respective  terri^ries  ; 
conquered  and  destroyed  the  idols  so  that  God  separated  them  in  this 
which  they  had  for  Avorshiping,  who  manner,  without  a  fight  or  battle.  The 
expelled  demons  and  evil  spirits  from  bodv  of  Patrick  was  afterwards  buried 
among  them,  and  brought  them  from  atDun-da-leth-glas,  with  great  honor 
the  darkness  of  sin  and  vice  to  the  and  veneration.  And  during  the  twelve 
light  of  faith  and  good  works,  and  nights  that  the  religious  seniors  were 
who  guided  and  conducted  their  souls  watching  the  body,  with  psalms  and 
from  the  g«tes  of  hell,  to  the  gates  hymns,  it  was  not  night  in  Magh-inis, 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  was  or  the  neighborhood,  as  they  thought, 
lie  that  baptized  and  blessed  the  but  as  if  it  were  the  full  undarkened 
men,  women,  sons,  and  daughters  light  of  day." — Four  Masters. 
of  Ireland,  with  their  territories  and  The  Tassach  mentioned  in  the  ex- 
tribes,  both  fresh  waters  and  sea  tract,  was  the  patron  saint  of  Rath 
inlets.  It  was  by  him  that  many  Colptha,  now  Raholp,  near  Saul,  in  the 
cells,  monastei-ies  and  churches  were  barony  of  Locale,  and  county  Down, 
founded  throughout  Ireland,  seven  Saul  (in  Irish.  Sabhal  Phadraig,  i,  e. 
hundred  churches  was  their  num-  Patrick's  Barn,)  was  the  first  place 
ber.  It  was  by  him  that  bishops,  where  the  saint  had  celebrated  the 
priests,  and  clerks  of  every  dignity  Divine  Sacrifice  after  his  landing  in 
were  ordained,  seven  hundred  bish-  Ireland.  It  was  granted  to  him  by  the 
ops,  and  three  thousand  priests  was  chieftain  Dicho,  his  earliest  convert, 
their  number.  He  worked  so  many  ^^^^  having  been  consecrated  by  his 
miracles  and  wonders,  that  the  hu-  first  spiritual  triumph,  it  continued  to 
man  mind  is  incapable  of  remember-  be  his  most  favored  retreat,  unto  his 
ing  or  recording  the  amount  of  good  death.  "  No  sooner  had  the  news 
which  he  did  upon  the  earth.  When  spread  throughout  Ireland  that  the 
HoQ  time  of  St.  Patrick "s  death  ap-  K^^^^  apostle  was  no  more,  than  tha 
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Lugaidh  died  soon  after.  He  was  killed  by  lightning,  at 
Achadh-Farclia,''  for  having  violated  the  law  of  St.  Patrick 

MURKERTACH  MOR  MAC  EECA,  ARD-EIGH. 

A.D.  497."  Mnrkertach'*  Mac  Erca,  son  of  Muredach^  son  of 
Eogan,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  reigned  twentv-foiir  years.  Erca,  daughter  of  Loam, 
or  Lodharn,  King  of  Alba,  was  his  mother.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  monarch's  reign,  St.  Kiaran  ^Mac  an  t-Saeir  {Mac  an  Thcer) 
was  born.  This  saint  was  of  the  race  of  Core,  son  of  Eergus 
Mac  Eoigh,  of  the  line  of  Ir.  About  this  time,  also,  was  born 
the  holy  abbot  St.  Comgall  {Cowgal  or  Coical),  of  Bennchor,  who 
had  forty  thousand  monks  under  his  rule  and  government,  as  we 
read  in  the  Red  Book  of  Mac  Aedagain.  This  should  be  the 
more  readily  believed,  as  we  read  in  a  work  of  unquestioned 
authority,  namely :  in  St.  Bernard's  Life  of  Malachias,  that  one 
of  the  disciples  of  the  abbot  St.  Comgall,  who  had  been  sent  on 
the  mission  from  his  monastery,  had  himself  founded  one  hun- 
dred monasteries.  St.  Comgall  was  of  the  race  of  Irial,  son  of 
Conall  Kearnach,  son  of  Amirghin,  of  Clanna  Eudraide,  Avho 
were  of  the  line  of  Ir,  son  of  !Miledh.  Plis  descent  is  thus  record- 
ed in  a  verse  of  the  JSTaeimh-shenchas"  {Neev-hamiaghas) : 

years  after  the  death  of  the  last  moD- 
areh.  The  probability,  however, 
is,  that  there  was  none  ;  for  Murker- 
tach,  who  was  the  Hector  of  the  Ui 
Neill,  was  then  too  powerfiil  in  Ire- 
land to  be  kept  from  the  throne.  The 
Munster  annalists,  however,  do  not  ad- 
mit of  his  immediate  accession  to  the 
royalty,  but,  about  this  epoch,  would 
place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of 
Eocaidh,  son  of  Aengus,  King  of  Leth- 
Mogha,  in  his  place. 

"  MuRKERTACH  II.  Pr.  Keating  has 
called  him  elsewhere  the  brother  of  Fer- 
gus Mor,  son  of  Ere,  King  of  the  Dal- 
Riada.  He  was.  however,  but  the  mater- 
nal cousin  of  that  conqueror.  It  is  this 
monarch,  that  is  said  to  have  sent  the 
Lia  Fail  to  Scotland  ;  but  whoever 
will  judge  his  character  by  his  deeds, 
must  see  the  extreme  improbability  of 
supposing  that  so  proud  and  warlike  a 
champion  would  have  parted  with  the 
sacred  inauguration-stone  of  the  kings 
of  his  race. 

Naeimh-Shendias,  i.  e.  the  Saiu^ 
history. 


clergy  flocked  from  all  quarters  to 
Sabhul,  to  assist  in  solemnizing  his 
obsequies ;  and  as  every  bishop,  or 
priest,  according  as  he  arrived,  felt 
naturally  anxious  to  join  in  honoring 
the  dead,  by  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Mysteries,  the  rites  were  con- 
tinued without  interruption  through 
day  and  night.  To  psalmody  and 
chaunting  of  hymns  the  hours  of  the 
night  were  all  devoted,  and  so  great 
■was  the  pomp.and  profusion  of  torches 
kept  constantly  burning,  that,  as  those 
•who  describe  the  scene  express  it,  dark- 
ness was  dispelled,  and  the  whole  time 
appeared  to  be  one  constant  day." — 
Moore's  History  of  Ireland. 

"  Achadh  Farcha ;  i.  e.  the  Field  of 
Lightning  ;  it  lay  in  Meath.  Lugaidh 
had  insulted  St.  Patrick,  and  for  it  he 
is  said  to'  have  been  thus  punished. 

"  Upon  the  awftil  Achadh  Farcha 
Died  Lugaidh,  son  of  Laegari, 
Without  praise  in  Heaven  or  here  ; 
A  flash  of  lightning  smote  him  down." 

— Four  Masters. 

"  A.  D.  504.  15.—  O'Flaherty 
introduces   an  interregnum  of  five 
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"  Comgall  of  Bennchor,  son  of  Sedna, 
Whose  soul  no  dread  of  death  dismayed, 
From  Ulad's  lordly  race  had  sprung, 
Of  the  blood  of  Irial,  son  of  Comhall." 


The  Emperor  Anastasius  died  about  this  time ;  when,  also, 
died  St.  Cainnecli,'''  of  Acliadh-Bo  [aliavo].  This  saint  sprang 
from  the  blood  of  Fergus  Mac  Koigh.  About  this  time  was 
born  Colum-Killi,  or  Columkille,"  son  of  Fergus  Kenn-fada,  son 
of  Gonall  Gulban,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  ;  and  now, 
also,,  died  St.  Brighitt,"  daughter  of  Dubhtach  Donn,  son  of 


"  St.  Cainnech.  He  did  not  die  until 
A.  M.  508.  From  him  Kilkenny  (in 
Irish,  Cill  Chairinigh,  i.  e.  the  Church 
or  Cell  of  Cainnech.)  has  its  name.  His 
principal  church  was  at  Achadh  Bo 
(A^rhabo),  and  we  are  told  iliat  he 
had  another  at  Cill  Righnionigh  (now 
St.  Andrews),  in  Alba.— O'D. 

"  Cohmkille.  This  saint  was  born 
about  the  year  531. 

''^  St.  Bnghitt,ov  Brighid  (Breeyith). 
St.  Bridget,  as  her  name  has  been  com- 
monly anglicized,  one  of  the  most 
venerated  of  the  Irish  saints,  was,  as  is 
seen  by  the  pedigree  above  given,  dc- 
cended  of  the  tribe  of  the  Fotliarta  of 
Leinster.  Her  death  is  thus  recorded 
by  the  Four  Masters :  "  The  age  of 
Christ  525,  St.  Brighit,  virgin,  Abbess 
of  Cull-dara,  died.  It  was  to  her  that 
pill-dara  was  first  granted,  and  by  her 
it  was  founded.  It  was  she  who  never 
turned  her  attention  from  the  Lord  for 
one  hour,  but  was  constantly  meditat- 
ing and  thinking  of  him  in  her  heart 
and  mind,  as  is  evident  in  her  own  life 
and  in  that  of  St.  Brendan,  Bishop  of 
Cluain-Ferta.  She  spent  her  time  dili- 
gently serving  the  Lord,  performing 
wonders  and  miracles,  healing  every 
disease  and  malady,  until  she  resigned 
her  spirit  to  heaven,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month  of  February,  and  her  body 
was  interred  at  Dun,  in  the  same  tomb 
with  St.  Patrick,  with  honor  and  vene- 
ration." 

The  *  institution  of  female  monas- 
teries, or  nunneries,  such  as,  in  the 
4th  century,  were  established  abroad 
by  Melania,  and  other  pious  women, 
was  introduced  mto  Ireland,  towards 


the  close  of  the  5th  century,  by  St. 
Brigid  ;  and  so  general  was  the  en- 
thusiasm which  her  example  excited, 
that  the  religious  order  which  she 
instituted  spread  its  branches  through 
every  part  of  the  country.  She  took 
the  vail  herself  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  was  followed  in  this  step  by  seven 
or  eight  maidens,  who  formed  at  first 
her  small  religious  community.  The 
pure  sancity  of  the  virgin's  life,  and 
the  miraculous  gifts  attributed  to  her, 
spread  her  fame  more  widely  every 
day,  and  crowds  of  young  women  and 
widows  applied  for  admission  into  her 
institution.  This  compelled  her  to 
found  some  one  great  establishment, 
over  which  she  should  herself  preside. 
The  people  of  her  native  province  of 
Leinster  requested  her  to  fix  upon  their 
province  as  her  residence.  To  this 
she  assented,  and  a  habitation  was 
immediately  provided  for  her,  which 
formed  the  commencement  both  of  her 
great  monastery,  and  of  the  city  of 
Kildare.  The  name  of  Kili-dara,  or 
Cell  of  the  Oak,  was  given  to  this 
mansion,  from  a  very  high  oak  tree 
that  grew  near  the  spot,  of  which  the 
trunk  still  remained  in  the  12th  century, 
no  one  daring  to  touch  it  with  a  knife. 
The  honor  of  possessing  her  remains 
was  contested  not  only  by  different 
parts  of  Ireland — the  Ulstermen  claim- 
ing that  she  was  buried  in  Down,  not  at 
Kildare, — while  the  Picts  and  British 
Scots  insisted  that  Abernethy  v/as  her 
resting  place.  But  in  no  place  was 
she  honored  with  more  devotion  thaa 
in  the  Western  Isles,  where  most  of  the 
churches  were  dedicated  to  her  patron- 
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Dremni,  son  of  Bresal,  son  of  Dian,  son  of  Connla,  son  of  Art, 
son  of  Carbri  Niadh,  son  of  Cormac,  son  of  Aengus  Mor,  son  of 
Eocaidh  Finn  Fuathairt,  son  of  Feidlimidli  Rectmar,  son  of 
Tuathal  Tectmar,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon.  She  was  then  eighty- 
seven  years  old,  according  to  some  accounts  ;  according  to  others, 
seventy.  She  was  the  first  abbess  of  Kill-dara  (Kildare).  Her 
gejiealogy  is  given  down,  after  the  following  manner,  in  the 
bardic  senchas  : 

"  Brighitt  was  daughter  of  Dubthach  Dann, 
Son  of  Dremni,  son  of  Bresal  of  smooth  hair, 
Son  of  Dian,  son  of  Connla,  son  of  Art, 
Son  of  Carbri  Niadh,  son  of  Cormac, 
Son  of  Aengus  Mor,  of  high  esteem, 
,  Son  of  Eocaidh  Finn,  whom  Art  detested, 
Son  of  wise  Feidlimidh  the  Legal, 
The  glorious  Tuathal  Tectmar's  son." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  body  of  St.  Antonius,  a  holy 
monk,  was  miraculously  discovered,  and  brought  to  Alexandria, 
where  it  was  enshrined  in  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
Murkertach  fought  the  following  battles  in  one  year,"  accord- 
ing to  what  the  historic  bard  tells  us  in  the  following  rann : 

"  The  fight  of  Kenn-eich,  the  fight  of  Almhain, 
(Those  were  great  and  glorious  times) 
The  pillage  of  the  Cliachs,  the  fight  of  Aidni, 
And  the  fight  upon  Alibi's  blood-red  plain." 

Shortly  after  fighting  these  battles,  King  Murkertach  died,  in 

command  of  St.  Cairnech.  Havin^^ 
jiad  her  father  and  kindred,  who  were 
of  the  old  tribe  of  Tara,  slain  by  Mur- 
kertach in  the  battle  of  Cirb,  or  Ath 
Sigh,  on  the  Boyne,  she  threw  herself 
in  his  way,  and  became  his  mistress, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  wreaking 
her  vengeance  upon  him  with  greater 
facility.  And  the  story  states,  that 
she  burned  the  house  of  Cletty  over 
the  head  of  the  mofiarch,  who,  scorched 
by  the  flames,  plunged  into  a  puncheon 
of  wine,  in  which  he  was  suffocated. 
Hence  it  was  that  he  was  both  burned 
and  drowned. — 0' Donovan. 

This  doom  had,  it  is  said,  been 
prophecied  to  him  by  St.  Cairnech,  in 
these  terms  : 

"  I  am  fearful  of  that  woman, 
Kound  whom  shall  many  tempests  rage, 
For  him  who  shall  be  burned  by  flre. 
And  drowned  by  wine  on  Cleitech  s  side. 


age,  the  most  solemn  oath  of  the  is- 
landers was  by  her  name,  and  the  1st 
of  February,  every  year,  was  held  as  a 
solemn  festival  in  her  honor.  The  very 
name  of  these  islands — Hebrides,  as  if 
Ey  Brides — is  said  to  mean  the  Isles 
of  Brigid. — See  Moore's  History  6f  Ire- 
land. 

"  In  one  year.  They  were  fought 
in  526,  in  the  23d  year  of  his  reign. 
Kenn-eich,  i.  e.  the  Hill  of  the  Horse, 
is  now  called  Kinneigh,  on  the  borders 
of  Kildare  and  Wicklow.  The  Cliachs 
were  in  Idrone,  county  Carlow.  Aidni 
was  in  Galway ;  and  Magh  Ailbi  in 
Kildare. 

^  Murkertach  died.  He  fell  a  victim 
to  the  vengeance  of  a  concubine  named 
Sin  {Sheen,  i.  e.  Storm),  for  Avhom  he 
had  abandoned  his  lawful  queen,  but 
whom  he  afterwards  put  away,  at  the 
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the  palace  of  Cleitecli.  It  was  about  this  time  that  St.  Albi,  or 
Alveus,  Abbot  of  Imlech,  (now  Emlj),"  died.  St.  Baeithin," 
Bishop  of  Luimnech  (Limerick),  flourished  about  this  time." 


TUATHAL  MAEL-GARB,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  527."  TuathaP'^  Mael-garb,  son  of  Cormac  Caech,  or 
the  Shortsighted,  son  of  Carbri,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
held  it  for  thirteen  years.  The  reason  why  he  was  surnamed 
Mael-garb,  i.  e.bald  and  rough, was  as  follows  :  Immediately  after 
his  birth,  his  mother,  Comaein,  daughter  of  Dall  Bronnach,  to 
fulfil  some  superstitious  ceremony,  struck  his  head  against  a 
stone,  as  an  omen  of  good  luck.  The  stone  made  a  hollow 
trench  upon  his  head,  upon  which  no  hair  ever  afterwards  grew. 

In  Tuathal's  reign  died  St.  Mochta,"  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  three  hundred  years.  In  his  reign 
was  born  St.  Baeithin,^*  a  disciple  of  St.  Columkille.  Baeithin 
and  Columkille  were  brothers'  sons.  In  his  reign,  also,  died 
St.  Mobi,*"  surnamed  Berchan  of  the  Prophecies.    He  was  of  the 

«'  St.  Albi  of  Imkch.  One  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  chief 
patron  of  Munster.  There  is  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  time  his  death. 
It  is  entered  in  the  Irish  annals  both 
at  the  year  526  and  541,  but  neither 
can  be  the  real  date,  if  it  be  true  that 
he  had  been  converted,  as  is  said,  so 
early  as  A.  D.  360.  He  died  on  the 
12th  of  December. 

®^  St.  Baethin,  Bisfiop  of  Luimnech. 
He  is  considered  the  founder  of  the 
bishoprick  of  Limerick. 

^  The  accession  of  the  successor  of 
Murkertach  is  dated  A.  J).  527,  in  one 
of  the  editor's  MS.  copies.  He  adopts 
it  because  it  agrees  with  the  common 
opinion ;  though  it  contradicts  the 
text,  by  making  him  reign  29  instead 
of  24  years.  Of  Murkertach  the  bard 
Kcnnfaeladh  sung  : 

"  The  royal  Mac  Erca  returns 
Into  thft  lands  of  the  Ui  Neill ; 
Blood  reiched  the  girdles  in  his  battles, 
With  profit  to  the  sons  of  Kian. 
Nine  times  he  beareth  off  nine  chariots, 
In  mffetnory  long  his  fame  sha'l  live; 
From  L'i  Neill  he  took  hostages. 
And  hostages  from  Kumha  s  plain." 


■Four  Masters. 
"  A.  D.  528. 


Id. 


^  TuATHAL  II.-  He  reigned  but  11  • 
years,  according  to  some. 

"  J3ald  and  Rough.  Mael-garbh 
(mael-garve)  may  also  mean  the  rough 
chief,  for  mael  likewise  signifies  a  lord 
or  chief.  The  derivation  above  given 
is  very  silly. 

"  St.  Mochta,  or  Mocteus,  was  one 
of  St.  Patrick's  disciples,  and  Bishop 
of  Lugh-mhagh  [Loo-voa),  or  Louth. 
The  legends  say  that  he  lived  for  three 
hundred  years,  but  Drs.  Lanigan  and 
Colgan,  after  careful  examination  of 
collateral  facts^  have  reduced  his  age 
to  100,  or  130  at  most. 

^  St.  Baeithin.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished scribe,  and  became  Abbot  of 
I-Colm  Kille,  or  lona.  His  principal 
church  in  Ireland  was  TeWi  Baeithin 
{Tagh  Baiheen),  now  Taughboyne,  in 
the  barony  of  Raphoe,  county  Donegal. 
His  festival  was  kept  on  the  9th  of 
June,  on  which  day  he  died,  in  the 
year  598.  He  was  son  of  Brenann, 
the  uncle  of  Colum  Kille. 

St.  Mohi.  He  was  called  Mobhi, 
or  Mobhai  Claraingech  [Movee  tlarin- 
gag/i),i.e.Mobi  of  the  Flat  Face.  Some 
prophecies  attributed  to  him,  under  the 
name  of  Berchan,  are  still  extant.  He 
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race  of  Fiacaidli  Bacheda,  son  of  King  Cathaeir  Mor.  Comgall, 
King  of  Alba,  died  about  this  time.  It  was,  likewise,  in  Tuath.* 
al's  reigii  that  the  battle  of  Tortan,  in  Lf^inster,  was  fought, 
where  Ere,  son  of  Olild  Molt,  was  slain.  From  this  Ere  came 
the  Fir  Kera.^"  About  the  same  time,  the  battle  of  Sligech" 
{Shiiggagh)  was  fought  by  Fergus  and  Domnall,  sons  of  Murker- 
tach  Mac  Brca.  In  it  was  slain  Eogan  Bel,  who  had  reigned 
over  Connaught  for  thirty-five  years.  Odran,'^  the  Saint  of 
Leitrech,  died.  He  was  of  the  race  of  Conari,  son  of  Mogh 
Lamha.    St.  Kiaran  Mac-an-t-Saeir^^  died  in  his  thirty-first  year. 


was  Abbot  of  Glass  Naidlien,  now 
Glasnevin,  on  the  bank  of  the  Finn- 
glaisi,  to  the  north  of  the  river  Liffey. 

"  In  the  8th  year  of  Tuathal,  A.  D. 
635,  the  Abbey  of  Doiri-Calgaigh 
(Derry)  was  founded  by  the  latter 
saint,  the  place  having  been  granted  to 
him  by  his  own  tribe,  i.  e.  the  race  of 
Conall  Galban,  sou  of  Niall." — Four 
^Masters. 

^  Fir  Kara,  1.  e.  the  inhabitants  of 
the  barony  of  Carra,  or  Cera  (Carra), 
county  of  Mayo.  They  are  not  de- 
scended from  an  Ere,  son  of  Olild 
Molt,  whose  race  became  extinct  in 
his  grandsons,  Olild  Inbanda,  and  Aedh 
Fortarahail,  but  from  Ere  Cul-bhuidhe 
(Cool-wca),  eldest  son  of  Fiachra,  son 
of  King  Eocaidh  Muigh-medon.  The 
three  chieftain  septs  of  the  Fir-Kera 
were:  0'  Tighernaigh  (Tierney),  0' 
Gorrnghail,  or  Gormog,  and  0'  Muired- 
haigh  (0'  Murray). — Sse  Tribes  and 
Customs  of  the  Ui  Fiachrach. 

'•"  Sligech,  i.  e.  the  river  Sligo.  This 
battle  was  fought  by  the  northern  Ui 
Neill  against  Ui  Fiachrach,  in  537. 
"  The  latter  were  routed,  and  PJogau 
Bel,  their  king,  was  slain  ;  of  which  it 
was  sciid : 

«*  *  That  fisht  with  Fiachra's  race,  and  B^l 
Was  fought  with  sharp  and  vengeful  blades; 
Spear-goadcd  groaned  the  foeman's  kine, 
When  that  red' fight  o'er  Grinder  spread. 
To  the  wide  waves  then  SUgech  wafted 
The  blood  of  brave  men  and  their  bodies; 
And  borne  from  Eba  were  great  trophies, 
Round  that  grim  head  of  Eogan  Bel." " 

■ — Fcur  Masters. 

But  we  are  told  in  the  life  of  his 
Bon,  St.  Kellach,  that  Eogan  lived 
three  days,  or.  according  to  others,  a 
week,  after  being  mortally  wounded  in 


this  battle,  and  that  he  ordered  hig 
people  to  bury  his  body  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Sligech,  in  a  standing  post- 
ure, with  a  red  javefin  in  his  hand,  and 
with  his  face  turned  towards  Ulster, 
as  if  fighting  with  his  foes.  This  hav- 
ing been  done,  the  result  is  said  to  have 
been,  that  the  Connaughtmen  routed 
the  men  of  Ulster  while  the  body  re- 
mained so  placed,  but  the  Ulster  men 
learning  the  talismanic  cause  of  their 
defeats,  disinterred  the  body  of  Eogan, 
and  buried  it  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Sligech,  at  Aenach-Locha-Gili,  with 
the  face  under,  and  thus  regained  their 
wonted  courage. 

St.  Odran.  He  did  not  die  until 
the  2nd  of  October,  548,  in  the  next 
reign.  He  is  the  patron  saint  of 
Leitrech-Odhrain  [Lethragh  Orauin), 
now  Latteragh,  in  the  barony  of  Lower 
Ormond,  county  Tipperary.  The  name 
of  St.  Patrick's  charioteer  was  also 
Odran,  and  he  is  venerated  as  the  first 
martyr  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the 
only  saint  of  ancient  times  whose  blood 
had  been  shed,  for  the  Faith's  sake,  by 
an  Irishman.  St.  Odran  having  heard 
that  a  chieftain  of  the  Ui  Failghi 
designed  to  waylay  and  assassinate  the 
Irish  apostle,  on  his  way  through  the 
King's  County,  contrived,  under  the 
pretence  of  being  himself  fatigued,  to 
induce  his  master  to  take  the  driver's 
seat,  and  so,  behig  mistaken  for  St. 
Patrick,  he  received  the  murderous 
lance  in  his  stead.  He  is  the  patron 
saint  of  Disert  Odhrain,  in  Ui  Failghi. 

^  St.  Kiaran  Mac-an-t-Saeir.  This 
saint  also  died  in  the  next  reign.  His 
death  is  entered  in  the  Fmir  Masters 
under  the  year  548,  when  he  died,  on 
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Beoidh  was  the  name  of  liis  father,  and  Darerca'*  that  of  his 
mother,  as  he  tells  us  himself  in  the  following  verse : 

"  Darerca"^  my  mother  was, 
No  humble  serf  was  she  ; 
Beoidh,  the  Sacr,  my  sire  was  named 
Of  lauded  Latharna  sprung  he." 

At  this  time  the  head  fell  off  a  cripple^"  at  the  fair,  or  assembly, 
of  Talti,  because  he  had  sworn  falsely  by  the  hand  of  St.  Kiaran. 
Some  say  that  he  lived  amongst  the  monks  for  the  space  of  five 
years  without  a  head.  Soon  after,  King  Taathal  Mael-garb  Avas 
killed  by  Maelmorda,  son  of  Mathar,"^  at  the  instigation  of  Diar- 
maid,  son  of  Fergus  Kerbeol,  at  Grellach  Eithli. 


the  9th  day  of  Sepfember.  He  was  the 
founder  of  Cluain-mic-Nois,  now  called 
Clonmacnoise,  otherwise  the  Seven 
Churches,  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Shan- 
non, in  the  Kinj^'s  County.  He  must 
be  distinguished  from  St.  Kiaran 
Saighri,  the  patrdn  of  Ossory,  who  was 
one  of  St.  jPatrick's  precursors.  St. 
Kiaran  is  said  to  have  dwelt  but  seven 
months  in  CIuain-mic-Nois  when  he 
died. 

"*  Darerca.  This  lady  was  .of.  the 
race  of  Core,  son  of  Fergus  Mac 
Roigh.  Darerca  was  also  the  name 
of  one  of  St.  Patrick's  sisters,  or  of 
one  of  those  religious  ladies  who  have 
been,  perhaps,  figuratively  called  his 
sisters  by  the  Irish  shanuachies. 

^  Latharna.  Beoidh  has  been  cal- 
led a  Connaughtman  by  some  writers. 
But  that  can  scarcely  be,  if  the  read- 
ing, Latharna,  in  the  verse  above  given, 
be  correct.  Latharna  [Laharna]  was 
the  old  name  of  the  territory  around 
the  present  town  of  Larne,  anciently 
'  Inber  Latharna,  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim. Beoidh  was  probaby  of  Pictish 
blood. 

A  Cripple.  "Do  thuit  a  chenn 
de  bhacach,"  i.  e.  his  head  fell  off  a 
cripple,  or  halt  person,  is  the  phrase 
used  by  Dr.  Keating.  This  person  is 
called  Abacuc  by  the  Four  Masters, 
who  enter  the  singular  event  in  these 
terms,  under  A.D.  539:  "The  de- 
capitation of  Abacuc  at  the  Fair  of 
Talti,  through  the  miracles  of  God  and 
Kiaran  ;  that  is,  a  Mse  oath  he  took 
upon  the  hand  of  Kiaran,  so  that  a 


gangrene  took  him  in  the  neck  ;  that 
is,  St.  Kiaran  put  his'  hand  upon  his 
neck,  so  that  it  cut  off  his  head." 
This  somewhat  explains  the  origin  of 
the  extravagant  legend  above  narrated. 
The  disease  of  which  Abacuc  (possibly 
some  notorious  perjurer)  died,  whether 
the  consequence  of  his  impiety  or  not, 
was  a  perfectly  natural  one,  if  we  allow 
a  little  to  popular  hyperbole. 

Maelmorda,  Son  of  Mathar.  In 
the  Four  Masters  he  is  called  Maelmor 
Mac  Airgeadain,  tutor  of  Diarmaid 
Mac  Kcrbeoil.  Diarmaid  having  laid 
claim  to  the  Irish  throne,  had  been 
banished  and  outlawed  by  Tuathal, 
who  offered  a  large  reward  to  whomso- 
ever might  bring  him  his  rival's  heart. 
Diarmaid,  upon  this,  took  refuge  in 
the  wilds  of  Artibra,  where  Clonmac- 
nois  is  now  situated,  and  there  he  met 
with  St.  Kiaran,  who  had  but  lately 
come  thither,  from  Liis  Aingin,  now 
Hare's  Island,  in  the  Shannon.  While 
he  was  in  this  place,  the  saint  prayed 
for  the  prince's  success,  and  gave  him 
his  benediction.  Thereupon,  Maelmor, 
son  of  Airgeadan,  seeing  the  prince's 
difficulties,  besought  him  to  lend  him 
his  black  horse,  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  Grellach  Eilti,  where  Tuathal 
was  about  to  have  a  meeting  with 
some  of  his  nobles,  and  of  there  slaying 
the  monarch,  in  the  midst  of  his  people. 
Having  procured  the  horse  from  the 
prince,  Maelmor  rode  thereon  to  Grel- 
lach Eilti,  andJ  entered  the  host  of  Tuat- 
hal bearing  a  hound's  heart-  on  the 
point  of  his  blood-stained  lance.  The 
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It  was  in  tlie  reign  of  Tuathal  that  Guairi,  son  of  Colman, 
became  King  of  Connaiiglit,  as  the  successor  of  Eogan  Bel.  At 
the  time  of  his  accession,  it  happened  that  the  eldest  soq  of 
Eogan  Bel,  who  was  named  Kellach,  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Kiaran, 
and  on  the  j^oiDt  of  becoming  a  monk.  But  the  friends  of  Eogan 
Bel  allured  this  Kellach  from  the  congTegation  of  St.  Kiaran,  in 
order  to  make  him  their  chieftain,  in  opposition  to  Guairi.  IBut 
upon  his  coming  out  of  the  convent,  St.  Kiaran  gave  him  his 
malediction,  and  prayed  to  God  that  a  violent  death  might  over- 
take him.  Then,  when  the  youth  had  been  a  sometime  outside 
the  convent,  he  understood  that  he  had  done  ill  in  breaking 
through  St.  Kiaran's  rule.  He  thereupon  returned  to  his  spirit- 
ual superior  and  made  his  submission,  promising  to  remain 
at  his  disposal  during  his  lifetime.  St.  Kiaran,  upon  this,  gave 
him  his  blessing,  but  he  said  to  him  that  he  should,  nevertheless, 
meet  with  a  violent  end.  Kellach,  then,  remained  in  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Kiaran,  until,  in  course  of  time,  he  was  made 
bishop.^*    Having  reached  this  dignity  in  the  country,  he  took 


multitude,  imagining  that  it  was  the 
heart  of  Diarmaid  that  he  carried, 
made  way  for  him  to  the  royal  pre- 
sence. Arrived  there,  he  made  an 
offer  as  if  to  present  the  heart  to  th^ 
king  ;  but  instead  thereof,  he  trans- 
fixed the  latter  with  his  lance.  Tuat- 
hal's  guards  immediately  fell  upon  the 
assassin,  and  cut  him  down  upon  the 
spot ;  whereon  the  bard  said  ; 

"The  fate  of  Maelni«r  was  not  slow, 
The  deed  he  wrousrht  was  wrong; 
The  miffhty  Tuatlial  he  has  slain. 
Himself  falls  in  that  act." 

— Four  Masters, 

Grellach  Eilti,  i.  e.  the  Miry  Place 
of  the  Docs,  where  this  deed  was  per- 
petrated, was  at  the  foot  of  Sliabh 
Gamh,  now  Slieve  Gamh,  in  the  county 
of  Sligo.  Eithli,  the  word  in  the  text, 
is  incorrect. 

*  A  Bishop,  ^c.  Kellach,  or  rather 
St.  Kellach,  became  bishop  of  Kilmore 
Moy,  in  Tirawley,  but  he  was  compell- 
ed to  resign  his  bishoprick,  and  to 
retire  as  a  hermit  to  Oilen  Edgair,  in 
Loch  Conn,  from  fear  of  Guairi  Aidni, 
who  held  him  in  mortal  hatred.  While 
he  was  living  there  in  his  hermitage, 
Guairi  bribed  four  of  his^  pupils,  Mac 
Deoraidh,  Maelcroin,  Maeldalua  and 
Maelscnaigh,  to  murder  him,  and  these 


committed  the  foul  deed  in  a  wood  that 
lay  between  Loch  Conn  and  Loch  Cul- 
linn,  in  the  south  of  Tirawley.  As  a 
reward  for  their  services;  these  wretches 
were  granted  the  whole  territory  of 
Tirawley  by  Guairi ;  and  there  they 
erected  themselves  the  fort  of  Dun 
Fine.  The  second  son  of  Eogan  Bel, 
named  Muredach,  but  who  was  also 
called  Cu-Congelt,  having  come  soon 
after  to  visit  his  brother,  and  not  hav- 
ing found  him,  suspected  that  Tie  had 
met  with  foul  play,  and  after  some 
search,  discovered  his  body,  mangled 
by  ravens  and  wolves,  in  the  hollow  of 
an  oak  tree.  He  then  carried  the 
disfigured  remains  successively  to  'the 
churches  of  Turloch  and  Lis  Callain, 
but  was  refused  admittance  into  either, 
through  fear  of  Guairi.  He  at  length 
buried  it  with  due  honors  at  the 
Church  of  Eiscrecha.  Having  there 
chaunted  a  short  dirge  over  his  bro- 
ther's grave,  in  which  he  vowed  ven- 
geance against  his  murderers,  he  as- 
sembled a  band  of  300  of  his  kinsmen 
and  retainers,  with  whom  he  set  out  for 
Ui  Mani,  where  he  dwelt  for  a  year. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Meath,  where 
after  some  time,  he  married  Aeifi, 
daughter  of  Blathmac,  King  of  Ire- 
land.   After  some  time  he  returned  to 
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part  with  his  younger  brother,  for  Avhom  he  strove  to  gain  parti- 
zans  and  friends,  in  his  factions  attempts  to  make  himself  King 
of  Connaught.  AVhen  Gnairi  had  heard  of  his  proceedings,  he 
suborned  three  of  Kellach's  own  trusted  people  to  assassinate 
him.  Thus  was  St.  Kiaran's  prophecy  fulfilled,  for  he  had  fore- 
told that  Kellach  should  die  by  violence. 


DIARMAID,  ARD-RIGH. 


A.  D.  534.^  Diarmaid,  son  of  Fergus  Kerbcol,  son  of  Conall 
Cremthanni,  son  of  ISTiall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  of  the  race  of 
Erimhon,  acquired  the  kingdom  of-  Ireland,  and  held  it  for 
twenty-two  years/""  His  mother's  name  was  Carbach,  daughter 
of  Mani,  a  woman  of  the  Leinster  people.  In  the  reign  of  this 
prince,  St.  Tighernach,^  Bishop  of  Cluain-Eois,  died.  He  was 
of  the  race  of  Dari  Barach,  son  of  Cathaeir  Mor.  Then,  also, 
died  Olild,  son  of  Muredach,  who  had  been  for  nine  years  King 
of  Loins'ter.  Cormac,  son  of  Olild,  son  of  Eocnidh,  the  son  of 
Dari  Kerb,  son  of  Olild  Flann  B.^g,  was  King  of  Munster.  In  this 
time  was  fouglit  the  battle  of  Cuil  Conari,^  in  Kera,  by  Fergus 
and  Domnald,  the  two  sons  of  Murkertach  Mac  Erca,  where 
Olild  Anbfann-''  (Anvann)  King  of  Connaught,  fjll,  with  his 
brother  Aedh  Fortamhail.'*  In  the  reign  of  Diarmaid,  there  came 
a  plague  upon  Ireland.  .It  was  called  the  Crom  Connaill,'  and 
many  of  the  saint*  of  Ireland  died  thereof,  among  whom  was  St. 


Tirawley,  which  was  his  paternal  in- 
heritance, and  procuring  admittance, 
by  the  aid  of  a  swineherd,  into  the 
fort  of  Dun  Fine,  disguised  himself  as 
a  swineherd  also,  while  the  murderers 
of  his  brother  were  engaged  in  banquet- 
ing. He  waited  there  until  his  enemies 
were  stupified  with  strong  drink  ;  then 
he  sent  word,  by  his  friend  the  swine- 
herd, to  his  armed  band,  which  lay 
concealed  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
they,  rushing  into  the  fort,  slew  all  the 
guards,  and  seized  upon  the  four  raur- 
dercrs.  The  guests,  learning  who  it 
was  that  had  thus  disturbed  them, 
were  more  pleased  than  grieved  thereat, 
and  finished  their  revelry  in  honor  of 
the  rightful  heir.  The  assassins  were 
hanged  next  day,  and  soon  after  Cu- 
Congelt  obtained  the  hostages  of  Tir- 
Fiachrach  and  Tir-Amalgaidh,  and 
compelled  Guairi  to  live  thenceforth  iu 
Tir  Fiachrach  Aidni,  in  the  south  of 
that  province,  where  his  progeny  ever 


after  remained. — See  Tribes  and  Ciis- 
toms  of  the  Ui  Fiachrach. 

*  A.  D.  539.    Four  Masters.- 

^  Twenty-two  years.  20  years. — lb. 

'  St.  Tighernach.  He  died  in  548, 
on  the  4th  of  April.  Cluain  Eois 
{Cloo'in  Oash)  is  now  called  Clones, 
situated  in  the  county  of  Monaghan. 

^  Cud  Conari.  This  battle  was 
fought  in  Carra,  or  Cera,  co.  Mayo, 
in  A.  D.  544. 

\  Olild  Anbfann,  i.e.  Olild  the  Weak. 
This  chief  is  surnamed  lubanda  by  the 
Four  Masters,  and  others.  The-epithet 
Anbfann  could  have  scarcely  been 
aj^plicable  to  any  man  able  to  elevate 
himself  to  kingship  in  those  days,  when 
the  strong  hand  was  the  only  passport 
to  power. 

*  Aedh  Fortamhail,  i.  e.  Aedh  the 
Valiant. 

*  Cron  Conaill.  This  word  is  trans- 
lated  Fava  Ictericia  (the  Yellow  Jaun- 
dice), by  Colgan. — O'D. 
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Mac  Tail,®  of  Kill  Culinti.  About  tlie  same  time  was  fouglittlie' 
battle  of  Cail,  or  Cuilni,  wliere  a  great  number  of  tbe  Corcuigbe^* 
were  slain,  through  the  prayers  of  St.  Mida,'  a  pious  and  noble 
lady  of  the  race  of  Fiacaidh  Suighe,  son  of  Feidlimidh  R;ct- 
mar,  whom  these  people  had  insulted. 

Eocaidh,  son  of  Connla,  son  of  Caelbadh,  son  of  Crun  Badraei, 
son  of  Eocaidh  Coba,  King  of  Uladh,^  died  about  this  time,  hav- 
ing ruled  over  that  princijiality  for  nine  years.  He  was  the  first 
king  of  the  Dal  Araide.  Then,  likewise,  died  the  prophet  St. 
Beg  Mac  De.^  St.  Molna,^^  the  son  of  Sinell,  son  of  Amirghin, 
son  of  Ernin,  son  of  Duach  Galach,  son  of  Brian,  son  of  Eocaidh 
Muigh-medon,  was  born  about  this  time ;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Achadh  Cimiri,  and*  St.  Nesan^^  the  Leper,  died.  During  the 
reign  of  Diarmaidj  the  church  of  Cluain  Cluain-ferta^^  was  found- 
ed by  St.  Brendan,  a  descendant  of  Kiar,  son  of  Fergus  Mac 
Roisrh. 


"  St.  Mac  Tail,  called  otherwise 
Eogaii,  son  of  Corcran,  died  on  the 
11th  of  June,  548.  He  is  the  patron 
saint  of  Gill  Cuiiliuu,  now  Old  Kilcul- 
len,  county  Kildare.  In  the  same  year 
died  St.  Sinchell  the  Elder,  a  descend- 
ant of  Oathaeir  Mor,  whose  feast  was 
celebrated  at  Killcigh,  in  the  King's 
County,  on  the  26th  of  March.  And 
then,  also,  died  St.  Finden,  or  Finnen, 
or  Finnian,  of  Cluain  Eraird,  called  the 
Tutor  of  the  Saints  of  Ireland,  who 
founded  the  College  of  Clonard,  or 
Cluain  Erard,  in  Meath.  St.  Colum, 
of  Inis  Keltrach,  an  islet  in  Lough 
Dcrg,  near  the  village  of  Scariff,  co. 
Clare,  is,  also,  recorded  as  having  died 
of  the  Cron  Conaill,  during  the  year 
548. 

Corcuighe.  The  name  is  also  read 
Corcoiche,  and  Corca  Oiche.  They 
were  a  s^pt  of  the  Ui  Fidghenti,  seated 
in  the  barony  of  Lower  Connello,  co. 
Limerick.  0' Macassy  was  their  chief. 
CuiJ,  or  Ctiilni,  has  not  been  identi- 
fied. • 

'  St.  Mida.  St.  Ida,  or  Ita.  Her 
monastery  was  at  Cluain  Credhail, 
now  Killeedy  (Kill  Ida),  an  old  parish 
church,  about  five  miles  south  of  New 
Castle,  county  Limerick.  She  became 
the  patron  saint  of  the  Corcoiche.  She 
died  in  569.  All  the  churches  in 
Munster  called  Kilmeedy  are  named 
after  this  virgin.  Her  name  is  also 
spelled  Ide,  Ite,  Mide  and  Mite. 


®  King  of  Vladh.  From  this  king 
were  named  the  Ui  Eathach  Uladh 
{Ee-Ahagh-UUa),  dwelling  in  the  pres- 
ent baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Iveagh,  county  Down.  They  were 
Magennisses  and  their  correlatives. 

'  St.  Beg  Mac  De.  He  died  in  557. 
He  is  otherwise  called  Becc,  son  of 
Degaidh. 

St.  Molua.  The  first  abbot  of 
Cluain-ferta  Molua.now  Clonfertmulloe, 
otherwise  Kyle,  at  the  foot  of  Slieve 
Bloom,  in  Upper  Ossory,  Queen's  co. 
He  was  otherwise  called  Lugaidh  Mac 
h-Ui  Oiche.  His  death  is  recorded  at 
A.  D.  605. 

"  The  Bishop  of,  ^c.  Here  is  possi- 
bly a  mistake  or  omission  made  by 
Keating  s  transcribers.  We  find  that 
St.  Cathub,  son  of  Fergus,  Abbot  of 
Abhadh  Chinn  (?)  died  on  the  6th  of 
April,  554. 

St.  Nesan,  patron  of  Mungret, 
near  Limerick,  died  on  the  25th  of 
July,  551. 

"  Cluain  Ferta,  i.  c.  the  Lawn,  or 
Park  of  the  Grave.  It  is  now  called 
Clonfert,  and  lies  in  the  county  of 
Galw^y.  The  Church  of  Clonfert 
was  erected  in  553,  according  to  some, 
in  562,  according  to  others.  This  St. 
Brendan  must  not  be  confounded  with 
his  namesake  and  friend  St.  Brendan, 
of  Birra.  The  feast  of  the  former  was 
held  on  the  16th  of  May  ;  that  of  the 
latter,  who  was  the  son  of  Neman,  of 
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Gabran,  King  of  Alba,  died  about  tLis  time,  and  Gruaigi,  son 
of  Maelcn,  King  of  the  Cruthnigh/*  fouglit  successfullj  against 
tbe  Albanaigh,  and  routed  them  with  fearful  slaughter.  It  was 
about  the  ssflne  time  that  Fergus  and  Domnald,  sons  of  Murker- 
tach  Mac  Erca,  fought  a  battle  at  Cuil  Dremni,^^  against  Diarmaid, 
son  of  Fergus  Kerbeol,  where  the  latter  vras  defeated,  and  most 
of  .his  forces  slain,  through  the  prayers  of  St.  Columkille ;  for 
the  king  had  put  to  death  Curnan,  son  of  Aedh,  son  of  Eocaidh 
"Tirmcarna,  while  under  the  protection  of  St.  Columkille.  God 
punished  him  therefor,  by  causing  him  to  suffer  this  defeat. 
In  further  vengeance  for  his  having  offended  the  saint,  Diarmaid 
was  again  defeated  by  Aedh,  son  of  Brenann,  King  of  Tebtha, 
at  Cuil  Uinsenn,^^  in  Tebtha,  where  great  numbers  of  his  people 
were  likewise  slain. 

Soon  after  this,  Columkille  went  to  Alba  to  dwell  at  Aei- 
Coluim-Killi,"  being  then  forty-three  years  old. 

the  race  of  Corb  Olum,  was  held  on      ^  Cuil  Uinsenn,  i.  e.  the  corner,  or 

the  29th  of  November.  angle,  of  the  ash  trees.    Its  situation 

It  is  said  in  the  Life  of  St.  Brendan,  has  not  been  identified.    Aedh,  son  of 

that  he  sailed  for  seven  years  in  the  Brenann,  was  a  friend  and  relative  of 

Western  Ocean,  and  had  arrived  at  St.    Columkille.      This   battle  was 

some  land,  that,  if  there  be  any  truth  fought  in  556. 


"  Cruthnigh,  ^'c.  The  contradiction  kille,  who,  it  would  appear,  had  ex- 
implied  here  is  explained  by  the  fact  cited  his  powerful  relatives  to  fight 
that  the  Gaelic  tribe  of  the  Dal-Araide  these  battles  against  the  king,  is  said  to 
were  about  this  time  called  Cruthnigh,  have  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Irish 
for  they  were  maternally  descended  Church  for  having  caused  so  much 
from  the  Picts.  bloodshed.  This  led  to  his  mJssion,  or 
Cuil  Dremni.  This  place  is  in  the  banishment,  to  the  Western  Isles, 
barony  of  Carbury,  to  the  north  of  the  where  the  glory  he  acquired  by  hia 
town  of  Sligo.  The  cause  of  the  battle  energy  and  perseverance  in  converting 
was  this  :  Cuf  nan,  son  of  Aedh,  whose  the  Picts,  and  by  tie  purity  of  his 
father  was  King  of  Connaught,  had  life,  soon  dispelled  aay  clouds  that 
slain  a  nobleman  during  the  Feis  of  might  have  dimmed  the  lustre  of  hi3 
Temhair,  held  by  Diarmaid  in  the  year  sanctity  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
554.  Knowing  that,  by  ancient  usage,  career.  Besides  this,  we  are  flot  to 
his  death  alone  could  atone  for  the  imagine  that  the  saint's  hostility  to 
act,  Curnan  fled  for  sanctuary  to  St.  Diarmaid  had  its  origin  altogether  in 
Columkille  ;  but  Diarmaid  would  personal,  or  family,  or  even  in  ofiicial 
not  allow  such  a  national  outrage  to  pride.  It  is  likely  that  Diarmaid,  not- 
go  unpunished,  and,  therefore,  forced  withstanding  his  friendship  towards  St. 
Curnan  from  the  arms  of  Columkille,  Kiaran  of  Clonmacnoise,  had  still  some 
and  had  him  put  to  death.  In  revenge  leaning  towards  the  usages  of  the 
for  this  insult  put  upon  their  kinsman,  Druidic  worship.  The  fault,  then, 
the  chiefs  of  th.e  northern  Ui  Neill,  which  caused  the  exile  of  the  saint, 
backed  by  Aedh  Tirmcarna,  King  of  may  have  had  its  source  as  much  in 
Connaught,  the  father  of  Curnan,  at-  overwrought  religious  enthusiasm  as  in 
tacked  Diarmaid,  and  routed  his  forces,  the  personal  insult  offered  to  him  in 


in  the  story,  must  have  been  Ame- 
rica. 


"  Aei- Coluim-Killi,  otherwise  I- 
Coluim-Kille,  or  lona.     St.  Colum- 


at  Cuil  Dremni. 


either  his  capacity  of  churchman  op 
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And  it  was  not  long  after  when  tlie  battle  of  Moin  Mor^^  wak 
gained  in  Alba,  by  the  northern  Clanna  JSTeill,  in  which  seven 
petty  kings  of  the  Cruthnigh  fell  by  their  hands.  About  this  time 
died  Colman  Mor,  son  of  Carbri,  son  of  Dunlaimg,  who  had 
reigned  as  King  of  Leinster  for  thirty  years. 

Guairi  Aidni^  King  of  Connaught, 

In  the  seventeenth  year  of  this  reign,  a  recluse  named  Sinnach 
Cro,  came  to  complain  to  King  Diarmaid  that  Guairi,  the  son  of 
Colman,  had  taken  from  her  the  only  cow  she  possessed.  Diar- 
maid, upon  this,  collected  a  numerous  host,  for  the  purpose  of 
avenging  this  taking  away  of  the  holy  woman's  cow,  perpetrated 
by  the  King  of  Connaught.  He  then  immediately  marched  to 
the  Shannon,  upon  the  further  bank  of  which,  Guairi  had  as- 
sembled an  army  to  oppose  him.  Guairi  now  deputed  St.  Cumin 
Fada,^^  son  of  Fiacaidh,  to  request  of  Diarmaid  not  to  pass  the 
river  for  the  space  of  twenty -four  hours.  "  That  is  no  such  very 
great  boon  for  thee  to  request  of  me,"  replied  Diarmaid  to  the 
saint.     Thou  mightest  obtain  a  much  greater  one  if  thou  hadst 


of  prince  of  the  royal  house  of  Niall. 
Such,  at  least,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  folio wiDg  translated  extract  from  a 
rhapsody  said  to  have  been  composed 
by  the  saint,  on  the  occasion  of  these 
disputes : 

"  Wilt  thou  not,  0  God,  dispel 
This  fog  that  hovereth  o'er  our  people ; 
This  host  which  hath  of  life  bereft  us ; 
This  host  around  the  cairns  that  reigneth. 
Who  plotteth  against  us,  is  born  of  the  tem- 
pest; 

But  the  Son  of  God  is  mj  Druid;  refuse  me 

he  will  not. 
He  will  aid  me,"  &c. 

By  the  "  host  around  the  earns,"  he 
clearly  alludos  to  the  Pagan  Gods,  to 
whom  the  earns  were  sacred,  and  by 
the  "  fog,"  to  the  magic  spells  practis- 
ed in  the  army  of  Diarmaid.  The 
king  had,  hov/ever,  made  his  peace 
with  the  saint,  previous  to  the  latter's 
mission  to  the  Hebrides,  which  com- 
menced in  A.  D.  557. 

Moin  Mor.  Keating  places  this 
locality  in  Alba,  perhaps  by  a  mis- 
translation of  Adamnan,  who  says  that 
it  was  in  Scotia  ;  but  by  Scotia  that 
ancient  writer  always  meant  Ireland. 
The  Four  Masters  call  it  Moin-Doire- 
Lothair  {Mom-Dorr ie-Lohir).^  Both 


names  are  supposed  to  be  preserved  in 
those  of  the  town  of  Moneymore,  co. 
Londonderry,  and  of  Dcrryloran,  the 
parish  where  it  is  situated.  The  Cruth- 
nigh, above-mentioned,  were  not  the 
Picts  of  Alba  ;  they  were  the  Gaelic 
Dal-Araide.  By  some  annalists  it  is 
stated  that  the  battle  was  fought 
by  one  faction  of  these  Gaelic 
Cruthnigh,  ■  aided  by  the  Ui  Neill, 
against  another.  We  have  seen  that 
the  right  of  maternal  succession  was  in 
use  among  the  Picts ;  thus,  many 
chieftains  called  Picts  in  our  annals 
may  be  really  of  Gaelic  origin  pater- 
nally. 

St.  Cumin  Fada  was  a  man  of 
great  sanctity  and  of  noble  race.  He 
was  of  the  tribe  of  the  Eoganacht  of 
Loch  Lein,  in  Kerry,  and  son  of  a  king 
of  Desmond.  He  had  been  educated 
from  his  infancy  by  St.  Ida,  and  was 
afterwards  invited  to  Connaught  by 
his  maternal  brother  King  Guairi,  and 
there  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Clonfert. 
He  died  in  the  year  661,  on  the  12th 
of  November.  His  name  is  found 
written  Cuirain,  Caimin,  and  also  Cum- 
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demanded  it."  The  kings  then  remained  as  thej  were,  on  either 
bank  of  the  river — Diarmaid  on  the  eastern,  and  Gnairi  on  the 
western — until  the  following  morning.  "I  marvel,  O  Ouairi," 
said  St.-  Cumin,  at  the  smallness  of  this  host  of  thine,  hero 
assenibled,  and  at  the  greatness  of  diat  led  against  thee  by 
thine  enemy."  "Know,  then,"  said  Guairi,  "that  it  is  not  the 
number  of  warriors  that  wins  battles,  but  that  victory  must  fall 
as  God  willeth  it ;  and  as  thou  scornest  our  host,  know  that  it  is 
not  comely  forms  but  hardy  hearts  that  win  victories."  Next  day 
the  battle  was  fought;  the  king  with  his  forces  on  the  one  side, 
and  Guairi,  backed  by  the  strength  of  Connaught  and  Munster, 
on  the  other.  However,  Guairi  and  his  party  lost  the  day,  and 
many  of  the  nobles  of  Connaught  and  Munster  fell,  and  there 
was  a  great  slaughter  of  their  followers.  It  was  through  the 
prayers  of  St.  Caimin,^  who  is  honored  at  Inis  Keltrach,  that 
Guairi  was  defeated  in  this  engagement,  for  that  holy  man  had 
fasted  for  three  quarters  of  a  year  in  order  that  Guairi  might  be 
routed  in  battle.  This  St.  Caimin  was  of  the  race  of  Fiacaidh 
Bacheda,  son  of  Cathaeir  Mor.  Guairi  had  indeed  come  to  the  saint, 
and  paid  him  respect  and  homage,  and  had  bowed  himself  down 
before  him.  But  Caimin  told  him,  nevertheless,  that  he  could 
not  escape  from  being  worsted  in  battle. 

After  his  defeat,  Guairi  came  to  a  little  monastery,  where  he 
found  but  one  solitary  female  recluse,  or  nun.  The  woman, 
thereupon,  asked  him  who  he  was.  "  I  am  one  of  the  household 
guards  of  Guairi,  son  of  Colman,"  replied  he.  "I  am  grieved," 
said  the  recluse,  "that  defeat  should  have  overtaken  that  king, 
for*  his  charity,  benevolence  and  hospitality  are  greater  than 
those  of  any  man  in  Ireland — and  that  red  shaughter  should  have 
fallen  upon  his  people."  The  nun  then  went  out  to  a  stream  that 
ran  near  her  dwelling,  and  seeing  a  salmon  therein,  she  returned 
joyfully  to  tell  Guairi  thereof.  The  king  went  out  forthwith  to 
the  stream,  and  killed  the  salmon,  and  then  returned  thanks  to 
God,^  for  his  being  left  trusting  to  a  single  salmon  that  night, 
notwithstanding  his  having  often  had  ten  beeves  dressed  in  his 
house  at  a  single  feast. 

On  the  morrow,  Guairi  went  to  meet  his  people,  and  asked 
their  advice  as  to  whether  he  should  again  give  battle  to  the  King 
of  Ireland,  or  do  him  homage  at  the  spear's  point.    The  resolve 

^°  St.  Caimrn.    He  -is  possibly  that  the  years  622  and  662.    No  Irish 

saint  whose  death  is  recorded  under  annals  that  the  editor  has  met  with 

the  year  664,  as  that  of  St.  Cummin,  mention  any  enga^^ement  or  meeting 

Abbot  of  Clonmicnoise.    Guairi  and  between  these  kings.    The  narration 

Diarmaid  could  not   have  lived  in  must,  then,  be  either  a  pure  invention, 

the  same  age.    Guairi  Aidni  flourish-  or  the  names  and  dates  must  have  been 

ed,  according  to  our  annals,  between  falsified. 
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they  (Guairi  and  his  people)  then  took  was  to  go  to  Diarmaid, 
and  to  offer  him  homnge.  The  mode  of  his  submission  was  this : 
the  point  of  the  king's  sword  or  javelin  was  placed  in  his  mouth, 
betwixt  his  teeth,  while  he  had  himself  to  remain  on  his  knees. 
But  while  Guairi  was  thus  placed,  the  king  (Diarmaid)  said 
privately  to  some  of  his  people,  "  We  shall  now  find  out  if  it  be 
through  vain  ostentation  that  Guairi  performs  such  acts  of  ex- 
treme generosity  ;"  and  he  told  a  certain  Druid,  who  was  one  of 
his  own  people,  to  ask  something  from  Guairi,  in  right  of  his 
science.  But  Guairi  paid  no  heed  to  his  request.  A  leper  was 
next  sent  to  ask  him  for  alms  for  God's  sake,  and  Guairi  gave 
the  beggar  the  broach  that  fastened  his  mantle,  for  he  had  then 
no  other  treasure  about  him.  The  leper  left  him  thereupon,  but 
one  of  the  king's  people  met  him,  and  deprived  him  of  the  gold 
broach,  which-  he  brought  to  his  master.  The  beggar  returned 
to  Guairi  to  complain  of  this  outrage,  and  Guairi  gave  him  the 
golden  girdle  that  he  wore  round  his  waist ;  but  the  king's 
people  took  the  girdle  also  from  the  poor  man,  who  came  again 
to  complain  of  the  outrage  to  Guairi,  who  was  still  holding  the 
point  of  the  king's  sword  between  his  teeth.  But  when  that 
chieftain  saw  the  poor  man  thus  sad  and  harassed,  a  stream  of 
tears  at  length  burst  from  his  eyes.  "  0  Guairi,"  said  the  king, 
"  is  it  through  sorrow  at  being  in  my  power  that  thou  weepest 
thus  ?"  "  I  give  my  word  that  it  is  not,"  answered  Guairi ;  "  but 
I  am  grieved  that  one  of  God's  poor  should  have  nothing  more 
to  get."  Diarmaid  then  told  him  to  arise,  and  said  to  him,  that 
he  should  no  longer  remain  subject  to  his  discretion.  That  there 
was  a  God  of  all  the  elements  above  him,  to  whom  he  might 'do 
homage,  and  that  such  was  all  that  he  should  ask  of  him.  They 
then  made  peace,  and  Diarmaid  invited  Guairi  to  the  fair  of 
Talti,^^  where  he  promised  to  proclaim  him  his  successor  to  the 
Irish  throne,  in  presence  of  the  men  of  Ireland.  After  this, 
Guairi  went  to  the  fair  of  Talti,  and  provided  a  bag,  or  sack, 
of  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  making  presents  to  the  men  of  Ire- 
land. But  Diarmaid  gave  orders  to  those  men  of  Ireland,  that 
not  one  of  them  should  ask  a  single  present  from  Guairi  on  the 
fair.    Two  days  had  thus  passed  by,  when  Guairi  asked  Diar- 

The  Fair  of  Talti.  Notwithstand-  we  have  seen  an  instance  in  the  punish- 
ing his  Christianity,  King  Diarmaid  ment  of  Curnan,  Prince  of  Conuaught. 
seems  to  have  been  a  stern  maintainer  He  held  the  Fcis  of  Temhair  twice 
of  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  Gaels,  during  his  reign;  but  _  the  Church 
now  commencing  to  fall  into  disrepute,  finally  triumphed  over  him,  and  Tem- 
and  which,  it  would  appear,  were  tot-  hair  saw  the  nobles  and  kings  of  the 
tering  under  the  new  order  of  things,  Gaels  for  the  last  time  assembled  on 
being  discountenanced  by  the  Catholic  her  height  in  A.  D.  554. 
clergy.    Of  his  firmness  in  this  respect, 
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maid  to  send  him  a  bishop,  in  order  that  he  might  make  his 
confession,  and  receive  the  Last  Unction.  "  Why  so  ?  "  said  Diar- 
maid.  "  My  death  is  at  hand,"  said  Guairi.  "Ho\v  canst  thou 
feel  that  it  is  so  ?  "  said  Diarmaid.  "  I  understand  it,"  said  he, 
"from  the  fact  of  my  seeing  the  men  of  Ireland  assembled  together 
on  one  spot,  without  a  single  man  of  them  coming  to  ask  any 
bonnty  from  me."  Upon  this,  Diarmaid  gave  full  scope  to  the 
bounties  of  Guairi,  who,  thereupon,  immediately  commenced  mak- 
ing his  gifts  to  every  one  that  then  asked  them.  And,  if  the  tale 
be  true,  it  is  said  that  the  hand  wherewith  he  gave  to  the  poor  was 
longer  than  the  one  wherewith  he  gave  to  the  learned.  At  that 
meeting,  Diarmaid  ratified  his  peace  with  his  guest,  in  presence 
of  the  assembled  men  of  Ireland,^  and  the  two  kings  lived  in 
friendship  thenceforward. 

It  happened  Guairi  had  a  holy  person  as  brother,  whoso 
name  was  Mochua  and  once,  when  this  brother  had  gone  to 
make  the  Lent,  at  a  spring  of  pure  water,  near  Borenn,  five 
miles  to  the  southwest  of  Durlas  Guairi,  and  without  any  person 


^  The  Desertion  of  Temhair,  A.D. 
554  This  impoi-tant  revolution  is 
left  unrecorded  by  Dr.  Keatiug.  Mr. 
Moore,  on  the  authority  of  our  auuals, 
records  it  in  these  terms  : 

"  In  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  the 
ancient  Hall,  or  Court,  of  Tara,  in 
■which,  for  so  many  centuries,  the 
Triennial  Councils  of  the  nation  had 
been  held,  saw  for  the  last  tims  her 
kings  and  nobles  assembled  within  its 
precincts  ;  and  the  cause  of  the  deser- 
tion of  this  long-honored  seat  of  legis- 
lation shows  to  what  an  enormous 
height  the  power  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order  had  then  risen.  Some  fugitive 
criminal,  who  had  fled  for  sanctuary  to 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Ruan  (St.  Ruadan 
of  Lothair),  having  been  dragged 
forcibly  from  thence  to  Tara,  and  there 
put  to  death,  the  holy  abbot  and  his 
monies  cried  aloud  against  the  sacri- 
legious violation  ;  and,  proceeding  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  palace,  pro- 
nounced a  solemn  curse  upon  its  walls. 
'  From  that  day,'  say  the  annalists,  *  no 
king  ever,  sat  again  at  Tara  and  a 
poet,  who  wrote  about  that  period, 
while  mourning  evidently  over  the  fall 
of  this  seat  of  grandeur,  ventures  but 
to  say,  '  It  is  not  with  my  will  that 
Teamor  is  deserted.'  A  striking  me- 
morial of  the  Church's  triumph  on  the 


occasion  was  preserved,  in  the  name  of 
distinction  given  to  the  monastery, 
which  was  ever  after,  in  memory  of 
this  malediction,  called  '  The  Monas- 
tery OF  THE  Curses  of  Ireland.'  " — 
This  desertion  of  Temhair  must  have 
gradually  led  to  the  disintegration  of 
the  Gaelic  nation.  Its  tribes  can  no 
longer  be  said  to  have  had  any  com- 
mon bond  of  union  between  them,  any 
Pan-Gacdalon,  where  they  could  meet 
in  harmony,  and  be  reminded  of  their 
common  origin.  Patriotism,  if  it  ever 
had  existence  amongst  them,  dwindled 
down  to  mere  personal  or  family  am- 
bition, and  henceforth  they  were  the 
predestined  prey  of  any  warlike  rovers 
that  might  choose  to  mix  themselves 
up  in  their  intestine  quarrels.  Thence- 
forth the  Ui  Neill,  or  Ui  Briain  had 
as  little  sympathy  with  the  Eogan- 
achts,  or  the  Dal-c-Gais,  as  they  had 
with  the  Saxon  or  the  Dane. 

After  this  desertion,  each  monarch 
chose  the  residence  most  convenient  or 
agreeable  to  himself.  The  kings  of 
the  northern  Ui  Neill  generally  resid- 
ed at  Ailech,  near  Londonderry,  and 
those  of  the  southern  first  at  Dun  Tor- 
geis,  near  Castlepollard,  and  at  Dun-na- 
Sgiath,  on  the  northwest  margin  of 
Lough  Ennell,  near  Mullingar. 

^  Mochua.   St.  Mochua  was  Abbot 
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in  his  company  but  a  single  young  cleric,  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  the  Mass  for  him.  And  both  he  and  his  clerk  eat  but 
one  meal  in  the  day,  until  night,  and  even  then  they  eat  but  a 
small  portion  of  barley  bread  and  water-cress3S,  and  some  spring 
water  with  them.  When  they  had  passed  the  Lent  in  this  man- 
ner until  Easter  Sunday,  and  when  Mochua  had  finished  the 
celebration  of  the  Mass  on  that  day,  a  longing  for  flesh-meat 
seized  upon  the  young  clerk,  and  he  told  the  holy  priest  Mcchua 
that  he  woukl  go  to  Durlas,  to  Guairi,  and  get  his  fill  thereof. 

Do  not,"  said  Mochua.  "  Stay  with  me,  while  I  pray  to  God  to 
send  thee  meats,"  With  this,  the  holy  priest  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  he  fervently  prayed  to  God,  begging  of  him  to  send  meat  to 
the  young  clerk.  Now,  at  that  very  moment  they  were  setting 
food  upon  the  table  at  the  house  of  Guairi ;  and  it  came  to  pass, 
through  the  prayers  of  Mochua,  that  the  dishes  of  meat  were 
snatched  out  of  the  hands  of  the  attendants,  and  taken  olf  the 
board  of  the  table,  and  brought  straight  away  to  the  wilderness, 
where  St.  Mochua  was.  Then  did  Guairi  and  his  household 
take  horse  and  pursue  the  dishes.  When  the  viands  arrived 
before  Mochua,  he  commenced  praying  and  magnifying  the  name 
of  God,  and  told  the  young  clerk  to  eat  his  fill  of  the  meat.  He 
then  looked  around,  and  saw  the  plain  full  of  horsemen,  and  he 
said,  that  it  was  no  advantage  to  him  to  have  got  the  meat,  with 
such  a  hunt  after  it.  There  is  no  danger  to  you  therefrom," 
said  Mochua,  "it  is  my  brother  Guairi  and  his  household  that 
are  there ;  and  I  pray  God  not  to  let  one  of  them  pass  that  spot 
until  you  are  satisfied."  With  that  the  feet  of  the  horses  were 
fastened  to  the  ground,  so  that  they  could  not  leave  where  they 
were,  until  the  young  clerk  was  fully  satisfied.  Then  Mochua 
prayed  to  God  to  set  his  brother,  with  his  household  folk,  at 
liberty ;  and  they,  being  loosed,  came  into  Mochua's  presence, 
and  Guairi  fell  upon  his  knees  before  him,  and  asked  forgive- 
ness of  him.  ''Fear  not,  brother,"  said  Mochua,  "but  eat  thy 
meal  here."  Guairi  and  his  household  then  eat  their  meal,  after 
which  they  bid  farewell  to  Mochua. 

The  fact  that  the  five  miles  of  road  between  Durlas  and  the 
well  where  Mochua  then  was  is  still  called  Bothar-na-Mias 
{Bohar-na-Meess),  that  is  the  Eoad  of  Dishes,  seems  to  support 
the  truth  of  this  tale. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Diarmaid,  son  of  Fergus,  King  of  Ire- 
land, that  St.  Becan  lived.  Some  historians  say,  that'  Eogan 
Mor  left  another  son  besides  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan,  named  Diar- 

of  Balla,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  the  patron  sauit  of  the  Ui  Fiachrach 
Clanraorris,  county  Mayo.  He  was  Aidni,  and  founder  of  the  episcopal 
called,  also,  Mac  Duach,  and  became    see  of  Kilinacduagh. 
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maid,  and  from  this  Diaimaid  tlie  St.  Becan  who  was  honored 
at  Kill  Becain  in  Muscraide  Cuire,  wai=i ,  descended.  These  his- 
torians say  also  that  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan  had  three  sons, 
namely :  Olild  Flann  Mor,  Olild  Flann  Beg  and  Decluath.  The 
following  quotation  testifies  to  the  fact : 

"  From  Diarmaid  great  Saint  Becan  sprung 
(Let  us  the  sons  of  Fiacaidh  trace), 
A  tribe  whose  rule  wide  cantons  own — 
Of  them  was  Decluath,  and  the  Oiilds  twain." 

About  this  time  Bresal,  son  of  Diarmaid,  son  of  Fergus,  that 
is,  the  King  of  Ireland's  son,  proposed  to  prepare  a  feast  for  hia 
father  at  Kennanus,  in  Meatli ;  but  he  set  no  value  on  anything 
that  he  had  got  ready  for  that  purpose,  as  he  had  not  an  exceed- 
ingly fat  piece  of  beef  to  set  before  his  father.  No  such  piece  of 
meat  was  to  be  found  in  his  neighborhood,  except  on  a  single  ox, 
owned  by  a  woman  in  orders,  who  lived  at  Kill  Elcraide.  Bresal 
at  first  civilly  and  humbly  asked  this  ox  from  her,  and  offered 
to  give  her  seven  cows  and  a  bull  for  that  one  animal.  The  wo- 
man refused,  and  then  Bresal  took  off  the  ox  without  her  leave, 
and  killed  it  for  his  father's  feast.  But  when  the  King  of  Ire- 
land and  his  people  were  in  the  midst  of  their  enjoyment  of  the 
festivity,  the  nun  came  and  made  her  complaint  to  the  monarch 
of  his  son  Bresal.  When  the  father  had  heird  her  complaint,  he 
was  seized  with  violent  anger,  and  he  declared  that  he  would  put 
Bresal  to  death,  for  outraging  the  black  nun  of  Kill  Elcraide. 
He  then  took  Bresal  Avith  him  to  the  brink  of  the  river  of  Loch, 
and  drowned  him  there.  Immediately  after  the  deed,  he  was 
seized  with  remorse  and  grief,  and  he  went  to  St.  Columkille 
to  bewail  his  sad  fate. 

Columkille  invited  him  to  come  wdth  himself  to  Munstcr, 
to  the  venerable  Saint  Becan.  Columkille  and  he  then  set  out 
together  for  Kill-Becain,^  north  of  Sliabh-Grot.  Immediately 
upon  arriving  there,  they  found  the  holy  man  building  a  fence 
round  his  burial-ground,  having  his  robe  quite  wet  about  him. 
As  soon  as  Becan  saw  the  king,  he  cried,  "  To  the  earth  with 
thee,  parricide."  Upon  this,  the  king  fell  down  upon  his  knees 
upon  the  ground.  Then  Columkille  spoke,  and  said,  "  He  has 
come  to  thee  to  beg  for  help  to  remedy  the  evil  deed  he  has 
done,  and  also  to  beg  of  thee  to  pray  to  God  to  restore  his  son  to 
life."  Hereupon,  Becan  prayed  fervently  to  God  three  times,  at 
Columkille's  request ;  and  thus  the  king's  son,  Bresal,  was  re- 
stored to  life,  through,  the  prayers  of  the  holy  Becan,  and  the 

"  Kill  Becain.   It  is  now  called  Kill-   of  Clanwilliam,  countj  Tipperary. 
peacon,  and  is  situated  in  the  barony 
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name  of  God  was  magnified,  and  tlie  fame  of  St.  Becan's  holiness 
was  spread  by  means  of  tliat  miracle. 

Gnairi,  son  of  Colman,"  tlie  above-mentioned  King  of  Con- 
naugbt,  and  contemporary  of  Diarmaid,  happened  to  be  on  a 
certain  occasion  in  company  with  St.  Cumin  Fada  ^^lac  Fiacadh, 
and  St.  Caimin,  of  Inis-Keltrach,  in  the  chnrchof  that  island,  when 
the  following  conversation  took  place  between  them.  St.  Caimin 
asked  the  first  question,  "  What  is  it,  0  Guairi,  that  thou  wouldst 
most  wish  to  possess?  "  Guairi  replied,  "I  would  have  gold  and 
treasure,  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  them ;  and  thou,  O 
Cumin,  what  wouldest  thou  most  Avish  to  have?"  "  A  load  of 
.diseases  on  my  body,"  said  St.  Cumin.  "And  thou,  likewise,  0 
Caimin,  what  would  be  thy  desire  ?  "  "A  store  of  books,"  said 
St.  Caimin,  "  for  interpreting  the  truth  to  the  people."  And  the 
three  got  their  wishes,  except  that,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  St. 
Caimin  was  cursed  by  St.  Mochuda,  and  all  his  gifts  were  taken 
from  him,  if  history  has  told  truth. 

Guairi,  son  of  Colman,  came  to  ravage  ^ilunster,  with  three 
battalions  of  the  Connaught  forces.  Dima,^"  son  of  Ronan,  son 
of  Aengus,  was  then  King  of  Cashel.  Their  forces  met  in 
Ui-Fidghenti,  which  is  now  called  the  plain  of  the  county  of 
Limerick.  They  fought  a  battle  at  Carn-Feradaig,  where  Guain 
and  his  Connaughtmen  were  defeated,  and  an  immense  number 
of  the  latter,  with  six  of  their  chiefs,  were  slain.  The  cause  of 
Guairi's  invasion  was  to  assert  his  claim  to  all  the  land  that  lies 
between  Sliabh  Ectuide  {SUeve  Aiighiy)  and  Luimncch,  which 
had  anciently  formed  part  of  the  lands  of  Connaught,  imtil 
Lugaidh  Menu,  son  of  Aengus  Tireeh,  son  of  Fer-Corb,  son  of 
Mogh-Corb,  son  of  Cormac  Cas,  son  of  Olild  Glum,  having  gained 
seven  battles  against  the  Connaughtmen,  in  which  he  slew  seven 
of  their  kings,  by  the  mere  help  of  hired  soldiers  and  boys, 
had  made  sword-land  of  all  the  country,  that  lies  between  Bcarna- 

Son  of  Colman.  According  to  the  of  Carn  Feradaigh  (now  called  Knock- 
work  of  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  upon  the  any)  was  not  fought  by  Guairi  until 
Tribes  and  Customs  of  the  Ui  Fiach-  the  year  622,  when  Falbi  Flann  was 
rach,  Guairi  the  Generous,  son  of  Col-  King  of  Cashel,  or  Leth  Mogha,  and 
man,  son  of  Cobthach,  &c.,  was  the  Dima,  chief  of  the  Dal-g-Cais  tribe, 
ancestor  of  the  O'Cleries,  OTIeynes  was  King  of  Thomond.  It  is  thus 
and  Mac  Kilkellies,  but  not  of  their  recorded  in  the  Four  Masters :  "  A.D. 
kinsmen  the  O'Shaughnessies,  who  are  622.  The  12th  year  of  Suibni.  King  of 
there  stated  to  be  descended  from  Ireland.  The  battle  of  Carn  Feradaigh 
Aedh,  son  of  Cobthach,  the  brother  of  was  gained  by  Falbi  Flann  over  the 
the  aforesaid  Colman,  and  to  have  de-  Connaughtmen  ;  wherein  were  slain 
rived  their  tribe  name  of  Kinel  Aeda  Conall,  chief  of  the  Ui  Mani,  Macl- 
from  him.  dubh,  Maelruain,  Maelduin,  Maelcal- 

Dima.    Here,  again,  we  seethe  gaich  and  Maelbresail,  and  Guairi  was 

mistake  of  making  Guairi  the  con-  routed  from  the  battle-field." 
temporary  of  Diarmaid.   The  battle 
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iia-d-tri-g-carbacl,"atCarn  Feradaigh,to  Belacli-Lucadi,  and  from 
Ath  Boromha  to  Leim  Concullainn.  In  remembrance  of  this, 
Cormac,  son  of  Culinan;  composed  the  following  verse: 


"  It  was  tliat  Lugaidli,  that  Red  Hand, 
That  forced  from  Connaiight,  as  a  fine, 
What  land  from  Feradach's  old  earn 
Extends  to  Luchaid's  deed-famed  ford." 


St.  Columlcille  and  St.  Mochua*  were  contemporaries,  and 
when  St.  Mochua,  or  Mac  Duach,  as  he  is  otherwise  called,  was 
a  hermit  in  the  desert,  his  whole  worldly  Avealth  consisted  of  a 


"  Bearna  na  d-tri  g-Carbad,  i.  e. 
the  Pass  of  th3  Three  Chariots.  Belach 
Luchadi,  now  Lowhid,  near  the  village 
of  Tubbercendoney,  barony  of  Inch- 
iquin,  county  Clare.  Ath  Boromha, 
i.  e.  the  Ford  of  the  Tribute,  is  at 
Killaloe,  and  Leim  Conculainn,  or 
Cuchulainn's  Jump,  is  the  promontory 
now  called  Loophcad. 

^  St.  Cclumkille  and  Mochia.  It 
is  more  than  doubtful  whether  those 
saints  were  ever  contemporaries. 

It  is,  indeed,  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.. 
Keating  should  have  occupied  his 
space  with  this  and  others  of  the  fore- 
going silly  tales,  which  he  must  have 
extracted  from  fabulous  romances,  as 
he  has  had  no  authority  for  them  in 
Irish  annals.  As  the  Irish  reader  must 
feel  anxious  to  hear  something  of  the 
mission  of  St.  Columba,  or  Colum- 
kille,  who  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
man  that  Ireland  produced  in  this  age, 
but  of  whom  Keating  has  given  such 
dim  glimpses,  the  following  notices  of 
that  saint's  proceedings  in  Alba  and 
the  Albanian  isles  are  here  extracted 
in  an  abridged  form  from  Mr.  Moore's 
History  of  Ireland  :  "  Having  obtained 
from  his  cousin  Conall,  then  King  of 
the  Albanian  Scots,  the  small  island  of 
Hy,  or  lona,  which  was  an  appendage 
to  the  new  Scottish  kingdom,  Columba, 
together  with  twelve  of  his  disciples, 
set  sail  for  that  sequestered  spot.  After 
his  landing,  one  of  his  first  tasks  was 
to  expel  some  Druids,  who  had  there 
established  their  abode  ;  this  secluded 
island  having  been  one  of  the  haunts  of 
this  priesthood,  as  the  remains  of  their 
temples  and  monuments,  still  existing 


among  its  ruins,  testify.  Having 
erected  there  a  monastery  and  a 
church,  he  next  directed  his  attention 
to  the  main  object  of  hisgrcat  Christian 
enterprise — that  of  exploring  the  wild 
region  beyond  the  Grampian  Hills, 
where  no  missionary  before  him  had 
ever  yet  ventured,  and  of  subduing  to 
the  mild  yoke  of  the  Gospel  the  hardy 
race  there  entrenched.  The  territory 
of  the  northern  Picts  then  included  all 
of  modern  Scotland  that  lies  north  of 
the  Grampians,  and  there  the  residence 
of  their  king,  Brude,  was  then  situated, 
somewhere  on  the  borders  of  Loch 
Ness.  Hither  the  courageous  saint 
directed  his  steps,  but  found  the  gates 
of  the  royal  residence  closed  against 
him.  However,  by  one  of  those 
miracles  to  which,  in  that  all-believing 
age,  every  triumph  of  the'  Church  is 
attributed,  Columba  is  said  to  have 
made  the  sign  of  tlie  cross  on  the  gates, 
upon  which  they  immediately  flew  open 
before  him.  The  king,  thereupon,  came 
to  meet  and  welcome  him.  His  con- 
version was  soon  effected,  in  spite  of 
the  ^lagi ;  and  in  the  course  of  this 
and  other  visits  of  the  saint,  the  whole 
of  Pictland  became  Christian.  His 
apostolical  labors  were  next  directed  to 
the  Hebrides,  throughout  the  whole  of 
which  the  enlightening  effects  of  his 
presence  was  felt.  Wherever  he  went 
churches  v.-ere  erected,  religious  teach- 
ers supplied,  and  holy  communities 
formed."  Thus,  under  the  tutelage 
of  this  great  and  holy  man,  did  these 
remote  isles  become  the  seat  of  learning 
and  piety. 
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cock,  a  mouse  and  a  fly.  The  use  of  tlie  cock  was  to  get  him  to 
rise  betimes  at  midniglit,  to  his  m.atins.  The  Lise  of  the  mouse 
was  to  prevent  him  from  sleeping  more  than  five  hours,  from 
daylight  until  night ;  and  when  he  should  desire  to  take  more 
sleep,  wearied  out  by  his  much  praying,  with  his  hands  crossed, 
and  by  his  many  prostrations,  the  mouse  was  wont  to  come  and 
scratch  his  ears,  so  as  thus  to  awaken  him.  The  fly's  use  was 
to  walk  upon  every  line  he  read  in  his  psalter,  and  when  he 
might  cease  chaunting  the  psalms,  to  remain  upon  the  line  where 
he  stopped  until  he  returned  to  it  again.  But  it  happened  that 
his  three  treasures  soon  died,  upon  which  the  saint  Avrote  a  let- 
ter to  St.  Columkille,  after  the  latter  had  gone  to  Aei  (Ion a),  in 
Alba,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  death  of  these  animals. 
St.  Columkille  replied  to  this  letter,  and  said,  "Brother,  thou  must 
not  wonder  at  the  deaths  of  the  animals  which  have  left  thee, 
for  trouble  exists  only  Avhere  there  is  wealth."  I  judge  from 
this  banter  of  these  true  saints,  that  they  had  no  regard  for 
worldly  wealth — not  like  the  folk  of  the  present  times. 

After  this,  Diarmaid,  son  of  Fergus  Kerbeol,  was  killed  at 
Eath  Beg,^^  in  Magh  Lini,  by  Aedh  Dubh,  son  of  Suibni,  and  he 
was  buried  at  Cunniri. 


FERGUS  AKD  DOMNALL,  ARD-RIGHA. 


A.  D.  556,^"  Fergus  and  Domnall,^^  both  sons  of  Murkertacli 
Mor  Mac  Erca,  son  of  ^Muredach,  son  of  Eogan,  son  of  Niall  of 
the  Nine  Hostages,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  ascended  the  throne, 
and  reigned  one  year.  Duiscch,  daughter  of  Duach  Tengumha, 
King  of  Connaught,  was  mother  of  these  princes.  Fergus  ^nd 
Domnall  gained  the  battle  of  GabraLili,^^  over  the  men  of  Lein- 
ster,  and  four  hundred  of  the  latter  were  slain  therein.  Deman, 
son  of  Carell,  who  had  been  ten  years  King  of  Ulidia,  or  Uladh,^ 


Rath  Beg.  A  townland  in  tlie 
parish  of  Doiiegore,  adjoining  the 
parish  of  A  ntrim,  county  Antrim.  His 
slayer,  Aedh  DulF,  was  king-  of  Dal- 
Araide.  "  His  head  was  brought  to 
Chiain-mic-Nois  and  buried  there,  and 
his  body  was  interred  at  Cuniri  (Con- 
nor)."— Fcur  Masters.  He  had  re- 
quested before  he  expired  that  his  head 
should  be  buried  at  Clonmacnoise,  the 
monastery  of  his  friend  St.  Kiaran. 
^  A.  D.  558.    Fcur  Masters. 

Fergus  HI.,  Pomnall  L  They 
reigned  three  years,  according  to  some 
accounts. 


^  The  Battle  of  Gahra  Liji.  This 
was  fought  somewhere  on  the  river 
Liffey,  and  is  entered  at  A.D.  559  in  the 
Four  Masters.  The  battle  of  Dumha 
Achair  is  also  recorded  as  gained  by 
these  princes,  in  this  year,  over  the 
Leinstermen.  • 

2^  Ulidia.  Henceforth  Uladh,  when 
it  means  the  now  nari'owcd  territory  of 
the  Clanna  Rudraide,  shall  be  trans- 
lated by  Ulidia.— There  are  two  town- 
lands  named  Borenn  (the  place  where 
he  fell),  in  the  county  Down  :  one  in  the 
parish  of  Dromara,'the  other  in  Clon- 
allon.   He  was  killed  in  565. 
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was  killed  by  tlie  boors  of  Borenn.    Soon  after,  Fergus  and  Dom- 
nail  both  died.  v 

EOCAIDH  AND  BAEDAN,  ARD-RIGHA. 

A.  D.  557.'^  Eocaidh,"  son  of  Domnall,  son  of  Murkertach 
Mor  Mac  Erca,  son  of  Muredach,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  ruled  Ireland  for  three  years, 
in  partnership  with  his  uncle  Baedan,  son  of  Murkertach.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  Carbri  Crom,  the  son  of  Crimthann 
Sreimh,  son  of  Eocaidh,  son  of  Aengus,  son  of  Nadfraecb, 
who  had  been  King  of  Munster  for  thirty  years,  died.  It  was 
this  Carbri  that  fought  the  battle  of  Femhenn,^"  against  Colman 
Beg,  son  of  Diarmaid,  in  which  Colman  was  defeated,  and  num- 
bers of  his  followers  slain.  Carbri  received  the  surname  Crom 
(crooked),  fi-om  having  been  educated  at  a  place  called  Crom- 
glasi,  as  the  bard  tells  us  in  the  following  rann : 

"  Erect  was  he  from  sole  to  crown, 
And  straight  of  limb  was  Carbri  Crom  ; 
The  surname  '  Crom'  to  him  was  given, 
For  he  was  reared  at  Crom-glasi." 

Some  historians  say  that  it  was  about  this  time  that  St.  Brendan 
of  Birra"  died ;  though  he  is  said  by  a  popular  tradition  to  have 
lived  nine  score  years,  as  a  bard  informs  us  in  the  following 
rann  : 

"  Woe  is  he  who  striveth  not  for  bliss  ! 
Woe  is  he  whose  life-course  runs  not  bright ! 
Full  four  score  and  one  hundred  years 
This  blessed  saint  on  earth  did  dwell." 


After  this,  the  battle  of  Tola  and  Fortola^^  was  gained  by  Fiac- 
aidh,  son  of  Baedan,  over  the  men  of  Eli  and  Osraide,  and  in  it 
great  numbers  of  the  Elians  and  Ossorians  were  slain.  About 


^  A.  D.  562. — Four  Masters. 
EocATDH  XIY.,  Baedan  I.  They 
reigned  for  two  years  according  to 
others.  In  their  reign  died  St.  Molasi, 
or  Laisren,  founder  of  the  monastery  of 
Daimh-inis,  i.  e.  Ox  Island,  now  Deven- 
ish,  in  Lough  Erne.  He  was  son  of 
Nadfraech,  and  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  St'.  Molasi,  or  Laisren,  of 
Leighlin,  whose  father  was  named  Car- 
ell. 

^  Battle  of  Femhenn,  i.  e.  the  plain 
of  Femhenn,  in  South  Tipperary.  This 
battle  was  fought  in  571. 

"  Birra.   This  place  is  still  called 


Birr,  though  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  change  its  ancient  name  to 
Parsoustown.  St.  Brendan  of  Birra 
died  on  the  29th  of  November,  571. 
In  the  Pour  Masters,  the  following 
strange  entry  is  found  with  regard  to 
him,  under  A.  D.  563  :  "  Brenainu  of 
Birra  was  seen  ascending  in  a  chariot 
into  the  sky  this  year." 

Tola  and  Fortola.  Tola  is  now 
called  Tulla,  and  it  lies  in  the  parish  of 
Kinnitty,  barony  of  BoJlybritt  and 
Kings  County.  This  battle  was  noi 
fought  until  the  year  571. 
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this  time  died  Conall/"  son  of  Comgall,  King  of  tlie  Dal-Txiada, 
having  then  reigned  over  Alba  for  sixteen  years.  It  was  this 
Conall  that  granted  the  Isle  of  Aei""*  (lona),  in  Alba,  to  St. 
Columkille.  Shortly  after,  Eocaidh  and  Baedan  fell  by  the 
hand  of  d'onnan,  son  of  Tighernach,  King  of  the  Kiannaehta  of 
Glenn-Gemhin."*^ 


A.  D.  560.''^  Anmiri,  son  of  Sedna,  son  of  Fergus  Kenn-fada, 
son  of  Conall  Gulban,  son  of  Niall"  of  the  Kinc  Hostages,  of  the 
line  of  Erimhon,  held  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  for  three  years. 
Brighitt,  daughter  of  Cobthacli,  sonof  Olild,  one  of  the  Lagenians 
of  Ard.  Ladrann,  Avas  his  wife,  and  the  mother  of  Aedh,  son  of 
Anmiri.  He  fell  by  the  hand  of  Fergus,  son  of  Niall,  at  the 
instigation  of  Baedan,  son  of  Ninnidh,  at  Carraig-lcmi-an-eich. 


BAEDAN,^  ARD-RIGII. 

A.  D.  50)3.'^  Baedan,  son  of  Ninnidh,  son  of  Fergus  Kenn- 
fada,  son  of  Conall  Gulban,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages, 
of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  reigned  over  Ireland  for  three  years.  It 
was  in  the  reign  of  Baedan  that  St.Brendnn  of  Cluain-ferta^  died. 
Aedh,  son  of  Eocaidh  Tirmcarna,  King  of  Connaught,  was 
slain  during  that  time,  in  the  battle  of  l^agha."*'    Carbri  Crom, 

^  Conall,  son  of   Comgall.     He  fell,  seems  to  be  either  a  mistake  of 

died  ill  the  year  572 ;  or,  according-  the  transcribers  or  an  oversight  of 

to  others,  in  573.  Dr.  Keating's. — It  would  appear,  from 

*^  Aei.    This  name  is  also  found  the  following  verse  quoted  by  the  Four 

written  I  and  Hi.    In  Gaelic,  it  ought  Masters,  that  Anmiri  had  made  a  de- 

to  be  pronounced  Ee  or  Hee.    It  is  the  structive  inroad  into  Munster,  during 

island  now  called  lona  or  I-colm-killc,  his  short  reign : 
one  of  the  Hebrides. 

Kiannacta  of   Glenn    GemJiin.  "^f^^'^""' ,  . 

y         -,     ,         Ti-  Was  not  without  her  deeds  of  strife; 

These  were  the  descendants  of  Fmn-  Davk-red  to-day  her  face  appears 

caidh  Uallach,  son  of  Connla,  son  of  From  Anmiri,  the  son  of  Sedna." 
the  redoubted  champion  Tadg,  son  of 

Kian,  son  of  Olild  Olum.    They  were  **  Baedan  II.    This  king  reigned 

the  ancestors  of  the  O'Connors  of  but  one  year,  according  to  the  last 

Ulster.    Their  territory  is  now  called  cited  annals, 

the  barony  of  Kecnaught,  county  Lon-  A.  1).  567.    Four  Mastera. 

donderry.     The  O'Connors  are  still  Ciuain-ferta.    This  St.  Brendan 

numerous  in  Glengiveu  (Glenn  Gem-  died  on  the  16th  of  May,  576,  at 

liin)  ;  which  was  the  ancient  name  of  Aenach-Duin,  now  Annadown,  on  the 

the  Yale  of  the  River  Roa,  which  east  bank  of  Lough  Corrib  ;  but  he 

flows  through  the  centre  of  the  nor-  was  buried  at  Clonfert. 

thern  Kiannacta.  Ba<r]i.a.     Perhaps  Sliabh  Bagh- 

A.  D.  564.    Four  Masters.  na,  or  Badbgna,  now  Slieve  Bawne, 

Son  of  Niall.    He  is  called  son  county  Roscommon.    This  Aedh  was 

of  Nellin,  by  other  authorities.    The  not  slain  until  574.    He  fell  by  the 

name  given  to  the  place  where  Anmiri  Ui  Briuin. 
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King  of  Munster,  died  about  tlic  same  period  ;  and  tlicn,  also, 
died  Bacdan,  son  of  Carcll,  King  of  Ulster ;  and,  also,  St.  Rua- 
dan,"*^  of  Lolliair,  a  saint  descended  of  the  lino  of  Olild  Flann 
Beg,  son  of  FiacaidL  ^lacil-letlian.  Baedan,  King  of  Ireland, 
was  slain  by  the  two  Cumins,  namely :  by  Cumin,  son  of  Col- 
man,  and  Cumin,  son  of  Libren,  at  Carraig-lcmi-an-cicli.'*'' 

Accordin,f]^  to  Bede,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of 
his  Saxon  History,  it  was  in  the  3''car  of  our  Lord  five  hundred 
and  sixty-five  that  St.  Columkille  proceeded  to  Alba^°  upon  his 
apostolic  mission. 


AEDH  MAC  ANMIRECH,  ARD-RIGH. 


A.  D.  566."  Aedh,°''  son  of  Anmiri,  son  of  Sedna,  son  of  Fergus 
Kenn-fada,  son  of  Conall  Gulban,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Host- 
ages, assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  held  it  for  twenty- 
seven  years. 

I  liavc  before  stated  that  Brighitt  {Brecyitli),  daughter  of  Cob- 
thach,  son  of  Oliid,  of  the  roj'al  line  of  Leinster,  was  the  mother 
of  this  prince.  It  was  this  Acdh  that  fought  the  battle  of  BO'lach 
Dathi,"  wliere  Colman  Beg,  son  of  Diarmaid,  fell,  with  fivo 
thousand  of  his  warriors,  through  prophecies  of  St.  Columkille. 
It  was,  also,  in  this  king's  reign  St.  Senach,'*  the  holy  bi-hop  of 
Cluain  Eraird,  died.  About  this  time,  also,  died  Fcidlimidh," 
son  of  Tighernach,  King  of  Munster. 


St.  Rnadan,  This  was  the  saint 
who  had  laid  the  famous  malediction 
upon  Temhair.  Uis  monastery,  as 
above  stated,  was  situated  at  Lorha, 
now  a  village  in  Lower  Ormond.  county 
Tipporary,  six  miles  north  of  Burri- 
sokcan. 

*"  Carraig-Iemi-an-eich,  i.  e.  the 
Eock  of  the  Horse's  Jump.  There  are 
many  places  of  this  name  in  Ireland. 
That  here  mentioned,  may  be  Leim- 
an-eich-ruaidh,  i.  c.  the  Ked  Horse's 
Jump,  now  called  Lemnaroy,  county 
Londonderry. — OD.  The  name  of 
the  persons  by  whom  T^aedan  was 
Blain,  is  written  Comacini  in  other 
records. 

^  Proceeded  to  Alha.  In  the  An- 
nals of  the  Four  Masters,  this  event  is 
recorded  as  havinj^  taken  place  in  557, 
a  little  before  which,  as'some  will  have 
it,  he  had  been  condemned  by  a  Synod 
of  the  Irish  clerg'y,  for  having-  excited 
his  relatives  to  fiuht  the  battle  of  Cui'l 
Dremui,  against  King  Diarmaid. 


"  A.  D.  5G8.    Four  Makers. 

"  Aedii  II.  In  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  he  slew  Fergus,  son  of  Ncllin, 
in  revenge  for  his  fatlier. 

"  Btiach-Bathi.  The  place  of  this 
fight  is  called  by  others  Doete,  Belach 
Feda  and  Belach-an-f  hedha.  It  is  now 
known  as  Ballaghanea,  in  the  parish  of 
Lurgan,  county  Cavan.  It  would 
appear,  that  St.  Columkille's  hostility 
to  the  Southern  Ui  Neill  did  not  end 
with  the  life  of  the  .monarch  Diarmaid. 

St.  Senach.  He  died  in  the  year 
587,  bishop  of  Cluain-Eraird  or  Iraird, 
now  Clonard,  in  Meath. 

Feidlimulh,  son  cf  TighernacJu 
His  death  is  entered,  under  the  year 
586,  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters, in  these  terms  :  "  Feidlimidh, 
son  of  Tighernach,  King  of  Munster, 
died."  Dr.  Brien  would  make  him  out 
to  have  been  but  king  of  Desmond,  or 
South  Munster ;  "  but  this,"  says  Dr. 
O'Donovan,  "  is  one  of  his  intentional 
falsifications,  in  order  to  detract  froui 
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Great  convention  of  Drom  KetJi  — Threatened  hanishmeni  of  tha 
Bards — Attempt  to  lay  a  trihutzupon  the  Dal-Riada  of  Alba 
— Captivity  of  Sganlan  Mor — St.  Columhille, 

It  was  by  Aedh,  son  of  Anmiri,  that  tlie  Great  Convention  of 
Drom  Kctli  was  called  together. 

At  it  were  assembled  the  most  distinguished  persons  amongst 
the  nobility  and  clergy  of  Ireland.  For  summoning  this  great 
convention,  Aedh  had.  three  principal  causes. 

The  First  Cause  was  his  resolve  to  banish  the  Filedha"  {Fil- 
leea),  or  Poets,  out  of  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  their 
numbers,  and  of  the  difficulty  there  was  both  in  governing  them- 
selves, and  in  satisfying  their  demands ;  for  the  train  attendant 
upon  an  Ollamh  numbered  thirty  persons ;  and  ,that  attendant 
upon  the  Annruith,  that  is,  the  person  who  was  next  in  rank  to 
the  Ollamh  in  the  Filedhacht  {Filleeaghi),  or  Poetic  Order,  was 
fifteen.  So  that,  about  that  epoch,  nearly  one  third  of  the  men 
of  Ireland,  belonged  to  the  Poetic  Order,  all  of  whom  were  wont 
to  quarter  themselves  upon  the  other  inliabitants,  from  the  season 
of  Samhain  to  that  of  Bcltaini.  On  this  account,  Aedh  consider- 
ed them  to  be  too  heavy  a  load  upon  the  land  of  Ireland,  and, 
therefore,  did  he  propose  to  expel  them  from  the  country.  He 
had,  also,  another  motive  for  desiring  their  expulsion.  It  was 
for  their  having  had  the  audacity  to  demand  the  gold  broach^' 
that  fastened  the  royal  mantle  of  Aedh.  This  was  a  broach  that 
each  king  was  wont  to  leave  as  an  heirloom  and  precious  relic 


tLe  ancient  importance  of  tlie  Eogan- 
aclits."  Aedh  Uargarb,  son  of  Criinth- 
ann,  the  grandfather  of  this  Feidli- 
midh,  was  the  immediate  founder  of 
that  Eoganacht  sept,  which  after- 
wards took  the  name  which  has  been 
anglicized  O'Mahony.  Laegari,  son 
of  Crimthann,  brother  of  the  said 
Aedh  Uargarb,  was  the  founder  of  the 
sept  now  called  O'Donoghoo.  Feid- 
limidh  is  aho  recorded  as  King  of 
Munster  in  the  AunaLs  of  Ulster, 
whicH  record  his  death  under  A.  D. 
689,  as  follows;  Mors  Feidlimthe 
mic  Tighernaigh  re^is  Mumhan.  The 
death  of  Feidlimldh,  son  of  Tigher- 
nach,  King  of  Munster. 

^  Dni-n-K'3th.    The  place  where 
•-this  convention  was  held,  is  now  called 
Daisy  Hill,  near  the  ^  River  Roe,  not 


far  from  Newtown  Limavaddy,  county 

Londonderry. 

Our  Annals  are  not  in  accord  as  to 
the  exact  date  of  the  convention. 
The  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise  record  it, 
under  the  year  587.  The  true  year 
was  590. 

Filedha.  The  plural  of  File 
{Filleh),  i.  e.  a  Member  of  the  Literary 
or  Poetic  Order. 

Men  of  Ireland.  By  men  of 
Ireland,  in  the  original,  Fir  Eirenn,  we 
must  understand  the  men  of  the  Free 
Clans,  or  the  Sacr  Clanna  of  L-eland. 

Gold  Broich.  For  a  description 
of  the  gold  broach  or  dslg  oir  with 
which  the  ancient  nobility  of  Ireland 
fastened  their  falling  or  mantle,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Walker  on  the 
Dress  of  the  Ancient  Irish. 
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to  hia  successor.  It  was,  indeed,  their  impudent  demand  of  the 
broach  that  more  immediately  excited  Aedh  to  expel  them  ;  so 
that  he  had  banished  them  all  to  the  Dal  Riada,  in  Ulster. 

They,  that  is  the  Filedha,  or  members  of  the  Poetic  Order, 
had  been  previously  banished,  for  their  overbearing  conduct  and 
unjust  judgnfients,  in  the  days  of  Concobar^"  Mac  Nesa,  King  of 
Ulster.  A  t  that  time,  all  the  Filedha  of  Ireland  were  assembled 
together  in  one  place,  and  at  their  meeting  there  were  found  to 
be  one  thousand  Filedha,  who  were  each  followed  by  a  band  of 
attendants.  They  were  then  making  up  their  minds  to  go  settle 
in  Alba.  But  when  Concobar  heard  it,  he  dei)uted  Cuchulainn 
10  detain  them,  and  gave  them  maintenance  for  seven  years  with 
himself,  as  the  bard  thus  relates : 


"  To  Uladh  wends  that  thronging  host, 
To  Concobar  of  crimson  glaive  ; 
And  Uladh's  king,  for  seven  full  years, 
Maintained  those  exiled  sons  of  song." 


After  that,  the  Filedha  spread  themselves  anew  throughout 
Ireland,  and  they  were  not  again  molested  until  the  time  of 
Fiacaidh,®^  son  of  Baedan,  King  of  Ulster,  nor  from  the  time  of 
Fiacaidh  to  that  of  Maelcaba,"  son  of  Deman,  son  of  Carell,  King 
of  Ulster ;  nor  from  the  time  of  Maelcaba  to  that  of  Aedh,  son 
of  Anmiri.  Three  times  did  the  men  of  Ireland  refuse  to  main- 
tain the  Filedha,  and  each  time  of  these  did  the  Ulta  uphold 
them. 

At  the  time  of  their  first  banishment,  when  Concobar  gave 
them  maintenance  for  seven  years,  their  number,  as  I  have  just 
said,  amounted  to  one  thousand. 

At  the  time  of  their  second  exile,  when  they  were  supported 
for  one  year  by  Fiacaidh,  son  of  Baedan,  their  number  was  seven 
hundred,  and  at  their  head  was  Eocaidh  Righ-Eiges  {Ree- 
Aiguess\^^  as  the  bard  has  said  in  the  following  rann : 

**  Concobar.    This   king  reigned  for,  what  Keating  records  in  this  in- 
over  Ulster,  as  we  have  seen,  about  stance  as  two  distinct  events  seems  to 
the  ]jeriod  of  the  birth  of  Christ.    He  have  constituted  but  one. 
continued,  during  his  whole  reign,  the  "  Righ-eiges,  i.e.  King-Poet.  Eo 
munificent  patron  of  the  Bardic  Order,  caidh    Righ-eiges   was   but  another 

^'  Fiacaidh.    He  flourished  in  Uli-  name  for  Dalian  Forgaill,  who  was  the 

dia,  from  A.  D.  571  to  622,  conse-  Chief  Poet  of  Ireland  in  the  time  of 

quently,  must   have  been  the  pro-  Aedh.    He  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Co- 

tector  of  the  Poets  upon  the  present  lurakille,  and  the  author  of  the  famous 

occasion.    He  is  also  called  Fiachna.  amhra,  or  hymn,  called  Amhra  Choluim 

Maelcaha,  otherwise  Maelcobha,  Cille.    Two  of  Dalian's  odes  are  given 

was  the  son  of  Fiachna,  and  was  King  with  metrical  translations,  in  Hardi- 

of  Ulidia  in  646.    Fiacaidh  may  also  man's  Ii^sh  Minstrelsy, 
have  had  a  brother  named  Maelcaba, 
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"  Eocaidh,  sage  of  righteous  laws, 
To  Fiacaidh,  Bnedan's  son,  repairs, 
And  there  the  King-sage  welcome  found, 
And  there  his  bards  fuund'maintenance." 


The  tliird  lime  tliej  were  exiled,  thcj  numbered  twelve  hun- 
dred around  Dalian  Forgail  and  Senclian.'''  It  was  at  that  time 
that  they  were  supported  by  Maelcaba,  King  of  Ulster,  as  the 
bard  has  thus  told  us  in  the  duan  from  which  the  extracts  last 
quoted  have  been  made : 


"  When  Maelcaba  of  minstrels  reigned, 
In  yonder  lubar-kinn-tragha,*^^ 
Twelve  hundred  bards  then  shelter  found, 
Beside  his  tall  north-eastern  Yew. 


"  To  them  Maelcaba  of  the  Head'' 
Gave  maintenance  for  three  bright  years  ; 
And  till  Doom's  pale  Day  may  the  generous  chiefs 
Of  Dcman's  shapely  sons  still  reign." 

The  Second  Cause  that  he  had  for  calling  the  convention  of 
Drom-Koth  was  his  desire  to  place  a  tribute  upon  the  Dal-Riada 
of  Alba,"^  for  they  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  subject  to  pay  no 
rent  to  the  King  of  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  their  having 
had  to  rais3  an  army  to  assist  him  in  his  wars,  both  by  sea  and 
by  land,  and  their  being  subject  to  pay  erics  to  the  Irish  Ard- 
righ,  as  St.  Colman,*^  son  of  Comghellach,  has  laid  down,  and  as 
he  tells  us  himself,  in  the  following  rann : 


"  Senclmn.  He  became  the  suc- 
cessor of  Dalian  as  Chief  Poet.  He 
is  otherwise  known  as  Senchan  Tor- 
pest.  His  dirge  over  the  body  of  his 
Master,  Dalian,  has  been  published  in 
the  work  last  mentioned. 

^  lubar-khm-tragha,  i.e.  the  Tew 
Tree  at  tlie  Head  of  the  Strand.  This 
is  the  Gaelic  name  of  the  town  now 
called  Newry,  county  Down.  The 
word  Newry  is  a  corruption  of  "  An 
Inbhar"  {An  ycvjr),  i  e.  the  Yew  Tree. 
With  aspirations,  the  whole  name 
reads  lubliar-chinu-tragha,  and  is  now 
pronounced  somewhat  like  Yoor-Keen- 
Thrmc. 

^  Of  the  Head,  i.e.  the  Head  of 
the  Strand.  The  original  is  Maclcahha 
an  Ching ;  but  the  editor  thinks  that 
Cliing  has  been  written  by  mistake  for 
Chinn.- 

"  Mr.  Moore  seems  to  have  under- 


stood that  the  territory,  sought  to  be 
placed  under  tribute  on  this  occasion, 
was  that  of  the  Dal-Riada  of  Antrim, 
whom  Aedgan  or  Aidan,  as  chieftain 
of  the  race  of  Iliada  both  in  Ireland 
and  Alba,  Would  set  free  fiom  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  monarch. 
However,  it  is  not  likely  that  such  a 
demand  would  have  been  then  made  in 
the  very  height  of  the  Ui  Neill  supre- 
macy. It  is  much  more  lilcely  that 
the  disputed  point  was  really  what 
Keating  represents  it,  and  that  Acdh 
sought  to  revive  the  sway  exercised  by 
his  ancestor,  Niall,  over  North  Britain. 

^  St.  Caiman.  We  are  told  that 
this  question  had  been  left  to  St.  Co- 
lumkille's  decision,  but  that  he  declined 
the  task  of  arbitration  on  account  of 
his  known  friendship  towards  Aedgan, 
the  Dal-Riadic  King.  It  was  then 
committed  to  St.  Colman,  a  man  deep« 
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**  A  land  force  they  are  bound  to  raise, 
A  fleet  on  sea  they're  bound  to  launch  ; 
And,  by  my  wise  and  just  decree, 
They  fines  shall  pay  for  kindly  blood." 

The  Third  Cause  of  tlic  convention  of  Drom-Ketli,  was  in 
order  to  depose  Sganlan  Mor,"  tlie  son  of  Kennfaeladh,  from  the 
principality  of  Osraide,  or  Ossory,  for  having  refused  to  pay  to 
the  monarch  Aedh,  head-rent,  and  to  instal  lUann,  son  of  the  said 
Sganlan,  as  prince  of  the  Ossorians,  in  his  stead,  for  he  had  con- 
sented to  pay  the  said  head-rent.  And  such  were  the  three  causes 
for  assembling  the  great  convention  of  Drom  Keth,  as  the  bard- 
sage  tells  in  this  verse,  down  here : 

"  That  Congress  had  three  aims  in  view — 
His  crown  from  Sganlan  Mor  to  wrest ; 
On  Riada's  tribes  a  rent  to  place  ; 
From  Eri's  laud  her  bards  to  drive." 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Kings  of  the  Fifths,  and 
the  Lords  of  Cantons  that  came  to  that  convention  :  Crimthann 
Kerr,  king  of  Leinster ;  lUann,  son  of  Sganlan,  son  of  Kenn- 
faeladh, king  of  Osraide;  Maclduin,  son  of  Aedh  Bennan,  king 
of  West  Munster;  Guairi,  son  of  Colman,  king  of  Clan 
Fiachra,  North  and  South ;  Finghin,  son  of  Aedh  Dubh, 
son  of  Crimthann,  king  of  all  Munster ;  Eaghallach, '°  son  of 
Uada,  who  was  king  over  the  Tuatha  Taeidin,  and  over  Brefni 
Ui  Ruairc,  as  far  as  Cliaban  ]\Ioduirn  ;  Kellach,  son  of  Kearnach, 
son  of  Dubh-Dothra,  king  of  Brefni  Ui  Raghallaigh ;  Conall 
Kenn-bagair,  or  Kenn-maghair,  king  of  Tir  Conaill ;  Fergal, 

ly  versed  in  legal  and  ecclesiastical  another  chieftain  named  Haghallach, 

science,  who,  on  the  grounds  that  the  who  was  son  of  Cathalan,  son  of  Mael- 

territory  of  the  Dal-Eiada  was  an  Irish  morda,  the  11th  descendant  from  Fer- 

province,  gave  his  decision  against  gus,  the  common  ancestor   of  the 

Aedgan. — See  Moore.  O'Connors,  O'Reillies,  and  O'Ruaircs. 

®'  Sganlan  Mor.     This  is  not  the  His  territory,  as  here  stated,  comprised 

Sganlan  Mor,  son  of  Kennfaeladh,  son  the  present  counties  of  Roscommon 

of  Feradach,  v/ho  died  king'of  Osraide  and  Leitrim. — Cliaban  Moduirn  was 

in  642,  and  is  the  ancestor  of  all  the  probably  on  the  borders  of  Crioch 

septs  of  the  Fitz  Patricks.    It  was  a  Modurna,  now  Cremorne,  in  Monaghan. 

cousiu-german  of  his,  whose  father's  Kellach  was  chieftain  of  the  Ui  Briuin 

name  was  also  Kennfaeladh,  but  whose  Brefni.    In  Guairi,  Raghallach,  and 

grandfather  was  named  Rumann^and  Kellach,  we  see  the  representatives  of 

was  the  brother  of  Feradach.  the  three  great  tribes  of  the  descend- 

Rag/uillach.     He  was  an  ances-  ants  of  Eocaidh  Muigh-medon,  who 

tor  of  the  O'Connors  of  Connaught,  had  partitioned  Connanght  between 

but  not  of   the   O'Raghallaigh  or  them,  having  supplanted  the  old  Bel- 

O'Reillies  of  Brefni  Ui  Raghallaigh  gian  tribes  of  the  Gamhanraide,  the 

(Cavan.)    They  are  descended  from  Fir  Craeibi  and  the  Tuatha  Taeiden. 
29 
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son  of  Maelduin,  king  of  Ailecli;"  Guairi,  son  of  Conga],  king 
of  Ulidia  ;  the  two  kings  of  Oirghiall,  namely,  Daimhin, "  son 
of  Aengus,  who  ruled  the  country  from  Clochar  Desa"  to  Finn- 
cairn,  upon  Sliabk-Fuaid,  and  Aedk,  son  of  Duach  Galach,  wko 
ruled  from  Finn -cairn  on  Sliabk-Fuaid  to  the  Boyne. 

Wken  St.  Columkille,  wko  was  tken  in  Alba,  keard  of  tke  call- 
ing togetkerof  that  General  Assembly,  andkad  learned  tke  tkree 
motives  for  wkick  it  was  about  to  be  keld,  ke  set  out  from  Aei 
to  Ireland,  attended  by  his  congregation  of  clerics.  The  number 
of  these  that  accompanied  him  was  forty  priests,  twenty  bishops, 
fifty  deacons,  and  thirty  clerical  students,  as  the  Amhra-Choluim- 
cilli,  or  Hymn  of  Columkille,  relates  in  the  following  verse : 

"  Forty  priests  his  host  then  numbered, 
And  twenty  bishops  of  high  power, 
With  thirty  youths,  and  fifty  deacons, 
For  chaunting  psalms  of  endless  praise." 

It  is  possible  that  some  readers  may  disbelieve  what  I  am 
here  about  to  state,  namely,  that  the  bishops  of  Alba  acknowl- 
edged tke  supremacy  of  tke  abbots  of  Aei,  in  ancient  times ; 
but  let  tkem  read  the  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of 
Bede's  History  of  the  Saxon  Church,  where  ke  kas  spoken  of  tke 
primatial  autkority  of  tke  Island  of  Aei  over  Alba,  in  tke  fol- 
lowing terms:  "  It  was  always  tke  custom  of  tkis  island  to  kave 
a  consecrated  abbot  for  its  primate,  to  wkose  rule  all  tke  prov- 
ince, and,  by  an  unusual  arrangement,  tke  very  biskops  tkem- 
selves  are  bound  to  be  subject,  after  the  example  of  its  first 
teachc]*,  who  was  not  a  bishop,  but  a  priest  and  a  monk." And 
it  is  evident  tkat  Columkille  was  the  first  teacher  that  acquir- 
ed the  primatial  authority  in  Aei,  from  what  Bede  recounts 
in  the  tentli  chapter  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  same  history : 

"  Ailecli.    This  was  at  this  time  a      "  Clochar  Besa.     Now  Clogher, 

new  principality,  founded  by  the  Nor-  county  Tyrone,    Sliahh  Fuaid  lies  in 

thern  Ui  Neill,  and  so  called  from  the  Armagh,  as  heretofore  located.  Ulster 

ancient  stronghold  of  Ailech,  near  was,  at  this  time,  divided  into  four 

Derry,  which  they  had  made  their  principalities,  or  ratlier  into  five,  if  we 

royal  residence.  would  count  amongst  them  the  Dal- 

"  Daimhin.    Daimhin  Damhairgitt,  Riada  of  Antrim,  represented  by  Aed- 

"whose  real  name  was  Carbri,  is  the  gan,  King  of  the  Alban  Scots, 
ancestor  of  the  Mac  Mahons  of  Mona-  Habere  autem  solet  (inquit)  rec- 

ghan.    He  could  not  have  been  at  this  torem  semper  abbatera  et  presbyte* 

convention,  for  he  had  died  in  560.  rum,  ejusque  juri  et  omnis  provincia  et 

Indeed,  some   others  of  the  chiefs,  ipsi  etiam  episcopi  (ordine  inusitato) 

named  in  the  list  above  given,  could  debeant  esse  subjecti,  juxta  exemplum 

not  have  been  at  Drom-Keth — they  primi  doctoris  illius,  qui  non  episcop'is 

naviug  either  died  before  it  took  place,  sed  presbiter  extitit  et  monachus. 
or  having  lived  too  long  after  it. 
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"  Columba,""  ssijs  lie, was  the  first  teacher  of  the  Catholic  Faith 
to  the  Picti,  north  of  the  mountains,  and  the  first  that  built  a 
monastery  in  the  Island  of  Hia,  which  was  long  held  venerable 
by  the  numerous  nations  of  the  Scoti  and  Picti."  From  these 
words  of  Bede  it  must  be  understood 'that  St.  Columkille,  or 
Columba,  was  the  first  teacher  that  went  to  propagate  the  Faith 
among  the  Picti  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  that,  for  that 
reason,  not  only  the  priests  and  the  monks  did  homage  to  the 
abbots  of  Aei,  but  the  bishops,  also,  acknowledged  his  supremacy, 
because  it  was  St.  Columkille  that  had  given  them  the  light  of 
the  Faith  for  the  first  time.  Hence  it  liappened  that  some  bish- 
ops accompanied  St.  Columkille,  as  his  attendants,  to  the  con- 
vention of  Drom  Keth. 

St.Xolumkille  came  to  Ireland  with  a  waxed  cloth  upon  hia 
eyes,  in  order  he  might  not  see  the  Irish  soil ;  for  when  St. 
Molasi  had  banished  him  to  Alba,  for  a  penance,  he  bound  him 
never  to  set  his  eyes  upon  the  Irish  soil,  to  the  day  of  his  death  ; 
and  from  this  it  came,  that  he  kept  a  waxed  cloth  constantly  upon 
his  eyes  while  he  remained  in  Ireland,  and  never  removed  it 
■until  his  return  to  Alba.  It  was  in  remembrance  of  his  having 
thus  fulfilled  the  penitential  sentence  which  St.  Molasi  had  laid 
upon  him,  that  the  latter  saint  has  himself  left  the  following  verse : 

"  Though  Colnm  from  the  east  had  come, 
Ship-wafted  hither  o'er  the  sea, 
Still  nought  on  Eri's  earth  he  saw, 
While  at  her  council  he  remained." 

According  to  the  ancient  book  called  the  Uighir  Chiarain,  the 
reason  why  St.  Molasi  had  laid  upon  St.  Columkille  this 
penitential  sentence,  which  had  thus  compelled  him  to  emigrate 
to  Alba,  was  to  make  the  latter  do  penance  for  his  having  been 
the  cause  why  three  battles  had  been  fought  in  Ireland ;  for  he 
was  the  instigator  of  the  battles  of  Cuil-Dremni,  Cuil-Feda  and 
Cuil-Eathain. 

The  battle  of  Cuil-Dremni  arose  out  of  the  following  event : 
At  a  Feis  of  Temhair,  held  by  Diarmaid,  son  of  Fergus  Kerbeol, 
King  of  Ireland,  a  certain  nobleman  had  been  slain  by  Curnan, 
son  of  Aedh,  son  of  Eocaidh  Tirracarna.  This  Curnan,  Diar- 
maid put  to  death,  for  having  killed  a  nobleman  at  the  said  Feis, 
in  violation  of  the  law  and  sanctuary  thereof.  But  before  he 
fell  into  the  king's  hands,  Curnan  had  fled  to  the  protection  of 
the  two  sons  of  Murkertach  Mac  Erca,  namely,  Fergus  and 

Columba  erat  primus  doctor  Fidei  quod  in  Hias  insula,  multis  diu  Scoto* 
CatholicjE  transmontauis  a-d  aquiio-  rum  Pictorumque  populis  venerabilis 
nem,  primusque  fundator  monasterii  mansit. 
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Domnaill.  These  princes  placed  liim  under  tlie  protection  of 
St.  Columkille.  However,  in  spite  of  this  protection,  Diarmaid 
put  him  to  death,  for  having  violated  the  sacred  rights  of  Tem- 
hair.  Thence  it  happened  that  St.  Columkille  mustered  the 
northern  Clanna  Neill,  in  order  to  avenge  the  violation  of  his 
protection.  Thus  was  Diarmaid  with  the  Connaughtmen''^  routed 
at  the  battle  of  Cuil-Dremni,  and  there  that  king  vi^as  vanquished, 
through  the  prayers  of  St.  Columjiille.  The^  Black  Book  of 
Molaga  gives  another  reason  for  the  battle  of  Cuil-Dremni; 
namely,  the  partial  judgment  which  had  been  given  by  Diar- 
maid against  St.  Columkille,  when  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  having 
been  privately  copied  from  a  book  belonging  to  St.  Fintan,'^  the 
latter  had  claimed  as  his  own  property  the  c5py  which  had  been 
transcribed  from  his  own  book.  St.  Columkille  also  laid  .claim 
to  the  copy,  upon  the  grounds  that  he  had  himself  transcribed  it. 
Both  parties  then  selected  the  king  as  adjudicator  between  them ; 
and  Diarmaid  thereupon,  adjudged  that,  as  every  calf  belonged 
to  its  own  proper  cow,  so  did  every  copy  belong  to  its  parent 
book.  Such  is  the  second  cause  assigned  for  the  battle  of  Cuil- 
Dremni. 

The  reason  why  St.  Columkille  had  instigated  the  battle 
of  Cuil-Eathain'^  against  the  Dal  Araide  and  the  Ulta,  or  Ulid- 
ians,  was  because,  when  some  contention  had  arisen  between 
that  saint  and  St.  Comgall,  those  tribes  had  shown  partiality 
towards  St.  Comgall,  and  severity  towards  St.  Columkille. 

St.  Columkille  had  instigated  the  battle  of  Cuil-Feda  against  Col- 
man,  son  of  Diarmaid,  because  he  had  felt  insulted  by  Cumin, 
son  of  Colman's  having  killed  Baedan,  son  of  Ninnidh,  King  of 
Ireland,  at  Leim-an-eich,  in  violation  of  his  own  protection. 

Now,  when  St.  Columkille  arrived  in  Ireland,  from  Alba,  ac- 
companied by  his  holy  priests,  and  when  he  was  approaching 
the  place  where  the  convention  was  held,  the  queen,  that  is  the 
wife  of  Aedh,  son  of  Anmiri,  told  her  eldest  son,  Conall,  son  of 
Aedh,  "  not  to  show  the  slightest  respect  either  to  the  coirr- 
chleirecJi'^  himself  or  to  his  gang."  And  when  St.  Columkille 
Connaughtmen.  This  would  seem  Manuscript,  wliicli  is  a  copy  of  the 
a  mistake.  The  King  of  Conuaught  Psalter,  was  ever  after  known  by  the 
was  against  Diarmaid  at  Cuil-Dremni ;  name  of  Cathach.  It  was  preserved 
still  a  portion  of  the  Connaught  people  for  ages  in  the  family  of  O'Donnell ; 
might  have  sided  with  him.  Diar-  aud  has  been  deposited  in  the  Museum 
maid's  own  clan,  the  Southern  Ui  Neill,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  by  Sir 
were  natives  of  Meath,  not  Connaught.    Richard  O'Donnell,  its  present  owner." 

"  St.  Fintan.    His  name  is  also   — O'Donovan. 
written  Finnen  and  Fiuian.    "  After      ^®  Cuil-Rathain.    Now  called  Colo 
this  battle,  the  Monarch  and  Saint   rainc  in  Ulster. 

Columb  made  peace ;  and  the  copy  of  "  Coir-ckleircch.  This  Qpmpound 
the  book,  made  from  St.  Finnen 's  epithet  is  a  term  of  contempt  applied 
Manuscript,  was  left  to  him.    This  to  clergymen,  who  have  been  silenced 
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had  been  told  of  tliis  opprobrious  language,  he  said,  "  With  my 
full  consent  that  ^queen,  ^vith  her  waiting  maid,  in  the  shape  of 
two  herons,  may  continnally  hover  around  yon  ford,  beneath 
me,  until  the  Day  of  Doom."  This  quotation  from  the  Amhra 
repeats  the  words  of  Columkille ; 

" '  Oh,  she  may  soon  a  heron  be,' 

('Twas  so  the  outraged  cleric  spake,) 
*  In  heron  shape,  her  handmaid,  too, 
'Tis  meet  may  share  her  lady's  fate.' " 

The  reason  for  transforming  the  waiting  maid  into  a  heron  as 
well  as  her  mistress  was,  because  it  was  she,  that  had  been  sent 
by  the  queen  with  the  above-mentioned  message  to  Conall, 
wherein  he  was  told  "  to  show  no  respect  to  the  coirr-chleirech  or 
to  his  gang."  Many  people  will  still  tell  us,  that  this  is  the 
reason  why  there  are  two  herons  ever  since  -constantly  seen  on 
the  ford,  near  Drom-Keth. 


or  degraded  from  their  rank.  The  first 
part  of  the  word,  which  in  its  primary 
form  is  Cor,  means  a  turn,  change,  or 
twist,  &c.  But  Corr  (now  Coirr-iasg), 
which  differs  scarcely  at  all  from  Cor 
in  pronunciation,  means  a  heron,  or 
(as  the  Irish  peasants  improperly  call 
that  bird),  a  crane.  The  legend  re- 
counted by  Keating,  makes  the  saint 
play  upon  the  double  meaning  of  the 
term  used  by  the  queen,  as  if  she  had 
called  him,  the  heroa-clcrk  or  crane- 
clerk.  It  would  appear,  that  previous 
to  his  going  to  Alba  Columkille  had 
been  severely  censured  (some  say  ex- 
communicated) by  the  Irish  clergy, 
with  St.  Molasi  at  their  head,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  bloodshed  caused  by 
him  in  the  above-mentioned  battles. 
It  is  to  that  censure  the  Irish  queen  is 
made  to  allude  upon  this  occasion. 
Mr.  Moore  thinks  that  though  an  at- 
tempt might  have  been  made  to  ex- 
communicate him  previous  to  his 
leaving  Ireland,  still,  that  it  was  made 
upon  some  trivial  grounds,  and  for 
Borae  light  and  unimportant  proceed- 
ings. Irish  history,  however,  shows 
that  there  were  serious  grounds  for 
the  *'  breth  aithrighc"  {brth  ahree),  or 
penetential  sentence  pronounced  upon 
the  future  apostle  of  the  Picts,  by  St. 
[Molasi  ;  and  that  in  the  pride  of  his 
manhood,  he  had  sometimes  confounded 


the  antagonistic  characters  of  Chris- 
tian priest  and  Irish  chieftain.  Pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Cuil  Dremni, 
Columkille  is  recorded  to  have  said  to 
King  Diarmaid,  "  I  will  go  unto  my 
brethren,  the  races  of  Conall  and 
Eogan,  and  I  will  give  thee  battle  in 
revenge  for  this  unjust  sentence  thou 
hast  given  against  me,  respecting  the 
book,  and  in  revenge  for  the  killing  of 
the  son  of  the  King  of  Counaught, 
while  under  my  protection."  It  is 
not,  in  truth,  surprising  that  the 
haughty  spirit,  from  which  such  threats 
emanated,  should  have  called  down  the 
censure  of  the  Mhers  of  the  church  ; 
and  the  meekness  with  which  the  Irish 
prince,  when  convinced  of  his  error, 
submitted  to  the  sentence  of  his  spirit- 
ual superiors,  proves  the  truth  and 
sincerity  of  the  man  ;  and  it  should 
add  to  rather  than  derogate  from  the 
lustre  of  the  sanctity  of  his  subsequent 
career.  The  idol  of  the  most  power- 
ful tribe  in  Ireland,  he  might  have 
caused  a  schism  in  the  infant  Irish 
church,  resisted  his  sentence  for  a  time, 
were  he  any  mere  political  ecclesiastic. 
But  instead  of  doing  so,  he  leaves  his 
high  position  in  his  native  land,  and 
devotes  himself  to  a  life  of  missionary 
labor,  amongst  remote  and  hostile 
tribes. 
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As  to  St.  Col-Qmkille,  -apon  his  arrival  at  the  place  of  assembly, 
lie  found  that  the  household  of  Conall,  son  of  Aedh,  son  of  Anmiri, 
was  that  which  was  nearest  to  himself.  And  when  Conall  saw 
the  clerics  approaching,  he  sent  thence  nine  persons  of  the  rabble 
of  his  household  against  them  ;  and  these  flung  lumps  of  clay  at 
the  strangers,  so  that  the  holy  men  were  bruised  and  bespattered 
with  mud.  St.  Columkille  asked  who  they  were  that  beat  him 
and  his  people  so.  He  was  told,  in  reply,  tha,t  it  was  Conall, 
son  of  Aedh,  that  had  urged  the  rabble  to  that  act.  He  then 
caused  thrice  nine  bells  to  be  rung  upon  the  spot,  against  Conall, 
who  forthwith  received  the  saint's  malediction,  and  was  deprived 
thereby  of  prosperity,  royalty  and  lordship,  prudence,  memory 
and  intellect.  And  from  those  bells  tolled  against  him  on 
that  occasion,  he  has  ever  since  been  called  Conall  Clogach,  or 
Conall  of  the  Bells. 

St.  Columkille  then  went  towards  the  high  place  occupied  by 
Domnall,  son  of  Aedh,  and  that  prince  rose  up  to  meet  him,  and 
made  him  welcome ;  and,  having  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks,  he 
placed  him  in  his  own  seat.  For  this  kindness,  St.  Columkille 
blessed  Domnall,  and  prayed  to  God  that  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land might  fall  to  his  lot ;  and  so  it  afterwards  came  to  pass,  for 
Domnall  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  thirteen  years 
previous  to  his  death. 

St.  Columkille,  accompanied  by  Domnall,  next  proceeded  to 
the  household  of  the  king.  The  latter  was,  thereupon,  smitten 
with  fear,  by  reason  of  what  had  happened  to  the  queen,  and  to 
her  waiting  maid ;  and  when  St.  Columkille  came  into  his  pres- 
ence, he  was  received  with  a  welcome.  "  My  welcome  consists 
in  compliance  with  my  demands,"  said  St.  Columkille.  "  Thou 
wilt  get  it,"  said  the  king.  "  Then,"  said  St.  Columkille,  "  the 
compliance  I  require  of  thee  consists  in  granting  me  the  three 
petitions  which  I  am  about  to  ask  of  thee,  namely  :  to  continue  to 
maintain  the  Filedha,  whom  thou  art  about  to  expel  from  Eri, 
and  to  set  Sganlan  Mor,  the  King  of  Osraide,  free  from  the 
bondage  in  which  thou  boldest  him,  and  not  to  insist  upon  lay- 
ing a  tribute  upon  the  Dal-Riada  of  Alba."  "  T  do  not  wish," 
said  the  king,  "  to  continue  to  maintain  the  Filedha,  so  extreme 
is  their  insolence,  and  so  great  are  their  numbers,  for  the  Ollamh 
has  an  attendant  train  of  thirty  followers,  and  the  Anruith  has  a 
train  of  fifteen  ;  so  of  the  members  of  the  other  degrees  of  that 
order  downwards,  each  person  has  his  special  number  of  attend- 
ants allotted  to  him,  according  to  his  rank,  so  that  now  almost 
one  third  of  the  men  of  Ireland  are  members  of  the  order.''  St. 
Columkille  agreed  that  it  was  but  right  to  set  aside  a  great  many 
of  the  Filedha,  on  account  of  their  excessive  numbers ;  but  he 
told  the  king  that  he  ought  himself  to  continue  to  maintain  a 
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Fil^,  as  his  Ard-ollamh,  according  to  tlie  usage  of  the  kings  that 
preceded  him ;  and  that  each  pentarch  king  should  also  main- 
tain an  Ollamh,  and  each  lord  of  a  canton  and  chief  of  a  district 
likewise.  This  plan  was  finally  adopted,  at  St.  Columkille's 
suggestion,  and  King  Aedh  gave  it  his  roj-al  sanction.  It  was 
to  commemorate  the  benefit  then  conferred  by  St.  Colamkille 
upon  the  Poetic  Order,  that  Mael-ruithin  composed  the  verse 
which  follows ; 

"  The  bards  from  banishment  were  saved, 
By  holy  Colum,  of  just  laws  ; 
Each  lordship  shall  maintain  a  bard, 
For  thus  it  was  that  Colum  said." 

The  result  of  the  arrangement  then  made  by  Aedh,  son  of 
Anmiri,  and  St.  Columkille  was,  that  each  king  of  Ireland  was 
bound  to  maintain  his  own  special  Ollamh,  and  that  each  pen- 
tarch kii^g  and  district  chieftain  was  bound  to  maintain  one  like- 
wise. Each  of  the  Ollamhs  was,  by  special  right,  entitled  to  get 
a  tract  of  laud  from  his  own  lord,  free  of  all  rent ;  and,  moreover, 
the  members  of  the  Poetic  Order  were  entitled  to  universal  free- 
dom and  sanctuary  from  the  men  of  Ireland,  in  the  lands,  per- 
sons and  worldiy  goods  of  each  individual  Ollamh  of  them.  It 
was  also  then  ordained  that  the  said  Ollamhs  should  be  granted 
'xrtain  distinct  public  estates  in  land,  where  they  could  give 
public  instruction,  after  the  manner  of  a  university ;  such  as 
was  Kath-Kenaid,*"  and  Masraide  on  ^lagh  Slecta  in  Brefni, 
where  any  of  the  men  of  Ireland  could  get  free  instruction  in 
the  sciences,  that  is,  any  one  that  wished  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  history,  and  of  the  sciences  then  known  in  Ireland. 

At  that  epoch,  the  Ard-Ollamh  of  Ireland  was  Eocaidh  Eiges 
{Aghee  Aeguess)^  son  of  Olild,  son  of  Ere.  It  was  he  that  was 
called  Dalian  Forgail,  and  he  then  sent  forth  certain  Ollamhs, 
whom  he  set  over  the  Fifths  (Principalities)  of  Ireland ; 
such  as  Aedh  Eiges  {Ay eh  Aigues)  over  the  districts  of  Breagh. 
and  Mcath ;  Urmael  Ard-Eiges  over  the  two  Munsters ;  Senchan, 
son  of  Uailfertach,  over  the  principality  of  Connaught;  Ferferb, 
son  of  Muredach,  son  of  Mongan,  as  Ard-Ollamh  of  Ulster. 
There  was  also  one  Ollamh  appointed  in  every  canton,  subject 
to  these  Ard-Ollamhs,  and  they  held  free  lands  under  the  re- 
spective chiefs  of  these  districts,  and  they  had  the  right  of 
sanctuary  therein,  as  I  have  said  above.  The  rewards,  also, 
which  each  of  them  was  to  receive  for  his  poems  and  songs  were 
fixed  according  to  law. 

**  Ruth-Kennaid.    This  place  is  in  situated  in  the  celebrated  Magh  Slecta 

Mcath,  and  is  now  called  Rathkenny.  or  Magh  Sleachta,  near  Ballymagau- 

Its  modern  Gaelic  orthography  is  Rath  ran,  county  CaYau, 
^  Cheaunaigh.   Masraide  {Masree),  was 
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The  second  request  that  St.  Columkille  demanded  of  Aedh 
was  to  set  Sganlan  Mor,  son  of  Kenn-faeladh,  King  of  Osraide,  at 
liberty,  and  to  send  him  home  to  his  own  country.  This  request, 
was  rcfased  by  the  monarch.  "  I  shall  importune  thee  no  further," 
said  St.  Columkille  ;  "  but,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God,  Sganlan  Mor 
shall  loose  the  thongs  of  my  shoes  to-night  at  my  midnight 
devotions." 

The  third  request  that  St.  Columkille  demanded  was  to  grant 
indulgence  to  the  Dal-Riada,  and  not  to  pass  over  to  Alba  on 
any  plundering  expedition  against  them,  for  the  purpose  of  forc- 
ing them  to  pay  tribute ;  "  For,"  said  he,  "  it  is  only  lawful  to 
demand  chief-rent  from  them,  and  hostings  upon  land  and  npon 
sea."  I  will  not  remit  it,"  said  the  king,  "  until  I  shall  have 
gone  to  visit  them  myself"  "  Then,"  replied  St.  Columkille,  "I 
here  declare  them  for  ever  free  from  thy  yoke ;"  and  this  turned 
out  to  be  the  fact. 

After  this,  St.  Columkille,  and  his  train  of  clerics,  bid  farewell 
to  the  monarch  and  to  the  members  of  the  convention. 

The  Book  of  Glenn-da-loch  says  that  Aedgan,"  son  of  Gabran, 
son  of  Domhangort,  King  of  Alba,  had  attended  this  convention, 
and  that  he  took  leave  of  the  Irish  monarch  at  the  same  time  with 
St.  Columkille.  The  same  book  says,  that  the  conyention  sat 
for  the  space  of  a  year  and  one  month,  arranging  rights  and  the 
laws  of  taxes,  and  cementing  friendly  relations  amongst  the  men 
of  Ireland. 

As  to  St.  Columkille,  when  he  had  finally  taken  leave  of  the 
assembly,  he  set  out  for  Dubh-Eglais,^^  in  Inis-Eogain.  And, 
afterwards,  when  the  night  had  come  upon  the  place  of  the  con- 
vention, a  bright  and  fiery  flame  descended  upon  the  guard,  that 
kept  the  cell  ^vhere  Aedh  held  Sganlan  Mor  in  bonds,  tied  down 
by  twelve  chains  of  iron.  Thereupon,  the  guards  were  exceed- 
ingly frightened,  and  they  immediately  gave  their  faces  to  the 
earth,  amazed  at  the  greatness  of  the  light  they  saw.  And  a 
bright  ray  of  light  came  to  Sganlan  in  the  cell  where  he  was 
lying,  and  a  voice  spoke  to  him  from  out  of  the  blaze,  and  said, 
"Arise,  Sganlan,  and  cast  thy  chains  away,  and  leave  thy 
Aedgan.  "  On  the  death  of  Con al,  writer  upon  church  antiquities,  Mar- 
King  of  the  British  Scots,  in  the  tene,  refers  to  this  inauguration  of 
year  572-3,  Aidan,  son  of  Gawran,  Aidan,  by  St.  Columba,  as  the  most 
succeeded  to  the  throne ;  and  it  is  ancient  instance  he  has  met  with,  in 
mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  the  general  the  course  of  his  reading,  of  the  bene- 
veneration  in  which  St.  Columba  was  diction  of  kings  in  Christian  times." 
held,  as  well  by  the  sovereigns  as  by  • — Moore's  History  of  Ireland. 
the  clergy  and  the  people,  tliat  he  was  ^  Duhh-Eglais,  i.  e.  the  Black  Church, 
the  person  selected  to  perform  the  cere-  St.  Columkille's  Church,  at  Derry,  is 
mony  of  the  inauguration,  on  the  here  meant.  It  was  otherwise  called 
accession  of  the  new  king.  It  is  Duibh-regles. 
rather  remarkable   that  a  learned 
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dungeon,  and  come  out,  and  place  ihj  hand  in  mine."  Sganlan 
then  came  out,  the  angel  going  before  him.  And  the  guards 
heard  them,  and  asked  who  was  there  ?  "Sganlan,"  replied  the 
angel.  "  If  it  were  he,"  said  they^  "  he  would  not  tell."  And 
now,  when  St.  Columkille  was  at  matins,  it  was  Sganlan  that 
unloosed  his  shoes,  as  he  passed  over  the  crann-mingJdl,  or  rail- 
ing of  the  sanctuary.  And  when  St.  Columkille  asked  who  it 
was  ?  he  was  answered  by  Sganlan,  who  told  that  it  was  he. 
And  when  the  saint  questioned  the  chieftain  further,  Sganlan 
cried  out,  "  Drink,"  and  could  utter  nothing  but  "  drink,  drink," 
so  great  was  his  thirst ;  for  they  were  wont  to  feed  him  with 
salted  meat  in  his  dungeon,  and  gave  him  no  drink  therewith  ; 
and  in  remembrance  of  the  frequency  of  his  repeating  the  same 
cry  for  drink,  in  answer  to  St.  Columkille,  the  latter  left  an  im- 
pediment in  his  speech,  which  became  hereditary  amongst  the 
kings  of  his  race,  who  ruled  Osraide  after  him. 

Then  St.  Columkille  told  St.  Baeithin  to  give  three  drinks  to 
Sganlan,  Avhereupon  Sganlan  told  him  of  the  miraculous  manner 
of  his  escape,  as  related  above.  Then  St.  Columkille  commanded 
Sganlan  to  set  out  for  Osraide.  "  I  dare  not,"  said  the  chieftain, 
"for  I  am  afraid  of  Aedh."  "Thou  needest  not  fear  him," 
said  St.  Columkille  ;  "take  my  pastoral  staff  with  thee,  for  thy 
protection,  and  leave  it  with  my  convent,  at  Dur-mhagh,"  in 
Osraide."  Upon  this,  Sganlan  set  out  for  Osraide,  and  while  he 
lived  he  enjoyed  the  chieftaincy  of  his  own  land,  for  Aedh  did 
not  dare  to  give  him  any  trouble  thenceforth,  througli  fear  of 
St.  Columkille.  In  gTatitude  to  that  saint  for  having  liberated 
him,  Sganlan,  after  his  return  home,  fixed  an  impost  of  one 
sgrebal,  that  is,  of  threepence,  upon  each  hearth  in  his  princi- 
palit}^,  from  Bladma^'*  to  the  sea,  which  was  to  be  paid  every 

^  Bur-mJiagh  ;    otlierwise,  Bar-  (or  Dur-mhagh)  ;  and  devoting  liim- 

mliadi  Choluim  CUli,  i.  e.  the  Oak-field  self  to  the  arrangement  of  matters 

of  Columkille.     This  place  is  now  connected  with  the  discipline  of  the 

called  Darrow,  and  lies  in  the  north  of  church  ;  "  and  further,  "  after  accom- 

the  King's  county.    It  is  improperly  plishing  all  the  objects  he  had  in  view 

said  to  be  in  Osraide  or  Ossory,  for  it  in  visiting  Ireland,  he  returned  to  his 

lay  in  the  south  of  ancient  Meath.  home  in  iNTorth  Britain — to  that  '  Isle 

Its  site  had  been  granted  St.  Colum-  of  his  heart ; '  as  in  some  prophetic 

kille,  by  Brendan,  King  of  Tebtha,  not  verses,  attributed  to  him,  lona  is  called 

long  after  that  saint  had  founded  the  — and  there,  assiduous  to  the  last  in 

Monastery  of  Doiri-Calgaigh,  or  Derry,  attending  to  the  care  of  his  monasteries 

in  his  native  territory.    It  appears  and  numerous  churches,  he  remained 

that  St.  Columkille  visited  Dur-mhagh  till  death  closed  his  active  and  benc- 

in  person,  during  his  last  stay  in  Ire-  ficent  course." 

land.    Mr.  Moore  says,  that  during         Bladma.    Slieve  Bloom,  in^  the 

this  sojourn,  '*  Columba  visited  all  the  King's  county,  to  which  the  territory 

various  religious  establishments  which  of  the  southern  Ui  Neill,  or  ancient 

he  ^ad  founded,  passing  s5me  time  at  Meath,  also  extended. 
^  his  favorite  Monastery  at  Dairmagh, 
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year  to  the  community  of  St.  ColumkiUe,  at  Dur-mliagli  (Z^wr- 
vaa\  in  Osraide,  as  we  read  in  the  Amhra  Coliiim  Cilli,  which 
repeats  the  promise  made  by  Sganlan  to  his  deliverer,  in  the 
following  verse ; 

"  My  kin  and  tribes  to  thee  shall  pay, 
Though  numberless  they  were  as  grass, 
A  sgrebal  from  each  hearth  that  lies 
From  BladmaX  summit  to  the  sea." 

St.  Columkille,  moreover,  gave  his  blessing  to  all  the  Ossorians, 
on  condition  that  they  and  their  chieftains  should  be  obedient  to 
himself  and  to  his  congregation  at  Dur-mhagh,  from  time  to 
time,  in  paying  that  impost,  which  Sganlan  Mor  then  fixed  both 
upon  them  and  upon  their  descendants,  as  we  thus  read  in  the 
Amhra ; 

"  My  blessing  rest  on  Osraide's  sons, 
And  on  her  daughters  sage  and  bright ; 
My  blessing  on  her  soil  and  sea, 
For  Osraide's  king  obeys  my  word." 

The  baptismal  name  of  this  St.  Columkille,  of  whom  we  are 
speaking,  was  Crimthann.  Axal  was  the  name  of  his  guardian 
angel,  and  Demal  was  the  attendant  demon  that  was  wont  more 
especially  to  trouble  and  tempt  him,  as  we  thus  read  in  the 
Amhra;  i  • 

"  Crimthann  0  Cuinn,'^^  of  purest  deeds, 
Was  Columkille  s  baptismal  name,  ^ 
Axal  his  angel  guard  was  called. 
And  Demal  was  his  demon  tempter." 

The  name  Columkille  was  given  to  him  from  the  following 
circumstance  :  when  he  was  a  boy,  under  the  instruction  of  St. 
Finncn,  of  Magh-Bili,^  he  was  wont  to  be^let  out  into  the  village 
for  one  day  in  the  week,  to  play  with  the  boys  of  his  own  age. 


Crimthann  O'Cuinn;  pronounced 
somewhat  like  Criffann  O'Kueeng,  i.  e. 
Crimthann,  descendant  of  Conn.  It 
has  been  remarked,  that  it  formed  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  this  saint's  per- 
sonal advantages,  that  he  was  descend- 
ed from  this  father  of  many  kings. 

^  St.  Fnmhi  of  Magh-hdi.  St. 
Finnen  was  called,  of  Magh-bili,  now 
Moville,  near  the  head  of  Strangford 
Lough,  about  a  mile  to  the  north 
east  of  Newtown  Ards,  from  a  cele- 
brated church  which  he  founded  there. 


Magh  -  bhili  [Moy  -  villi)  means,  the 
plain  of  the  aged  tree  ;  so  calied,  per- 
haps, from  some  ancient  tree  venerated 
there  in  the  times  of  Druidism.  St. 
Finnen  was  also  the  founder  of  the 
famous  college  of  Clonard,  or  Cluain- 
Irard,  where  St.  Columkille  had  studi- 
ed. "  Of  the  different  schools  where 
he  had  studied,  the  most  celebrated  was 
that  of  St.  Finnian  at  Clonard.  There 
had  already,  in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick, 
or  immediately  after,  sprung  up  a 
number  of   ecclesiastical  semin<^'ie3 
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He  had  tliis  privilege  from  his  being  of  royal  blood.  Then,  at  his 
usual  hour  lor  getting  out,  on  the  appointed  day,  the  boys  of 
the  canton  used  to  assemble  together  to  meet  him  ;  and  as  they 
used  to  stand  waiting  for  him  at  the  monastery  gate,  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  crying  out,  as  soon  as  tliey  saw  bim  approaching, 
"  Here  the  Coluin  Cilli^''  (that  is,  the  dove  of  the  cell,  or  church,) 


throughout  Ireland  ;  and  besides  those 
of  Ailbe,  of  Ibar,  of  the  poet  Fiech  at 
Sletty,  there  appears  to  have  been 
also  a  school  at  Armagh,  established 
by  the  Apostle  himself,  and  entrusted, 
during  his  life-time,  to  the  care  of  his 
disciple,  Benignus.  At  the  period  we 
have  now  reached,  such  institutions 
had  multiplied  in  every  direction.  But 
by  far  the  most  distinguished  of  them 
fill,  as  well  for  the  number  as  the  supe- 
rior character  of  it,  was  the  long  re- 
nowned seminary  of  St.  Finnian  of 
Clonard.  In  this  school,  there  are 
said  to  have  been  at  one  time  three 
thousand  scholars." — Moore. 

"  Colam  cilli,  i.  e.  the  Dove  of  the 
Church  ;  in  Latin,  Columba  cellcn. 
Colum  is  the  Irish  synonyme  for  Colum- 
ba. Cell  {kell),  otherwise  cill  [kill], 
was  one  of  the  names  by  which  the 
Irish  designated  a  church.  Hence  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  kill,  its  angli- 
cized form,  in  the  names  of  places. 

"The  name  of  this  eminent  man, 
though  not  so  well  known  throughout 
the  Latin  Church  as  th^t  of  another 
Irish  saint,  Columbanus,  with  whom 
he  is  frequently  confounded,  holds  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  Roman 
and  other  Martyrologies ;  and  in  the 
British  Isles  will  long  be  remembered 
with  traditional  veneration.  In  Ireland, 
rich  as  have  been  her  annals  in  names 
of  saintly  renown,  for  none  has  she 
continued  to  cherish  so  fond  a  rever- 
ence as  for  her  great  Colurabkille  ; 
while  that  Isle  of  the  Waves,  with 
which  his  name  is  now  inseparably 
connected,  and  which  through  his 
ministry  became  the  '•  luminary  of  the 
Caledonian  regions,"  *  has  far  less  rea- 
Bon  to  boast  of  her  numerous  tombs  of 
kings,  than  of  thoss  heaps  of  votive 
pebbles,  left  by  pilgrims  on  her  shore, 


marking  the  path  that  once  led  to  the 
honored  shrine  of  her  saint."—  Moore's 
History  of  Ireland. 

The  death  of  St.  Columkille  is  re- 
corded, in  the  following  terms,  by  the 
Four  Masters  of  Donegall,  the  last  of 
the  hereditary  historians  of  his  race,  the 
royal  tribe  of  Kinel  Conaill.  "  A.  D. 
692.  The  25th  year  of  Acdh.  Colum 
Cille,  son  of  Feidlimidh,  apostle  of 
Alba,  head  of  the  piety  of  the  most 
part  of  Eri  and  Alba,  died  in  his  own 
Church,  in  Hi  in  Alba,  after  the  35th 
year  of  his  pilgrimage,  on  Sunday 
night  precisely,  the  9th  day  of  June. 
Seventy-seven  years  was  his  whole  age, 
when  he  resigned  his  spirit  to  Heaven, 
as  is  said  in  this  quatrain  : 

'"Saint  Colum  lived  devoid  of  sight 
For  three  years  in  Duibh-regles; 
Angel  like,  he  left  this  world, 
After  seventy  years  and  seven,' " 

Dalian  Forgaill  composed  this  on  the 
death  of  Colum  Cille  : 

"  Like  cure  of  leech  without  avail, 
Like  marrow  sundered  from  the  bone, 
Like  song  of  harp  without  the  ceis  ( kaish,) 
Are  we  thus  severed  from  our  prince."* 

Moore  records  it  thus  : 
The  description  given  of  his  last 
moments,  by  one  who  received  the 
details  from  an  eye-witness,  presents  a 
picture  at  once  so  calm  and  so  vivid, 
that  I  shall  venture,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  words  of  his  biographer 
(St.  Adamnan),  to  relate  some  parti- 
culars of  the  scene.  Having  been 
farewarned,  it  is  said,  in  his  dreams  of 
the  time  when  his  death  was  to  take 
place,  he  .rose,  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  before,  and  ascending  a  small  emi- 
nence, lifted  up  his  hands  and  solemnly 
blessed  the  monastery.  Returning 
from  thence,  he  sat  down  in  a  hut  ad- 


*  Dr.  Johnson. 


*  Irish  glossographers  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  meaning  of  this  word. — O'l}. 
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comes  forth,  to  meet  us,"  and  of  raising  up  their  hands  for  joy. 
When  the  holy  abbot,  St.  Finnen,  heard  that  the  children  had 
so  named  him  Colum  Cilli^  he  understood  that  God  willed  that  he 
should  be  always  called  by  that  name,  which  had  come  into 
the  mouths  of  those  innocent  children,  and  that  his  baptismal 
name  of  Crimthann  should  be  forgotten. 

Such  changes  often  happened  with  the  names  of  holy  men. 
St.  Mcchuda  is  another  instance  of  it.  His  baptismal  name  was 
Carthach.  There  was  St.  Caemhan,  also,  the  disciple  of  Patrick, 
whose  first  name  v/as  Mac  ISTeisi ;  and  then  there  was  St.  Patrick 
himself,  whose  baptismal  name  was  Succath,  or  SuccATius, 
and  to  whom  St.  Germanns  gave  the  name  of  Magoxius,  when 
he  confirmed  him,  and  upon  whom  the  Pope,  St.  Celestinus,  con- 
ferred, lastl}^,  the  name  of  Patricius,  preparatory  to  his  mission 
to  Ireland,  to  propagate  the  Faith  therein. 

Again,  there  was  St.  Finnbar,  the  patron  saint  of  Cork,  whose 
baptismal  name  was  Luan.  So  it  happened  to  many  others  of 
the  same  class.  Hence  we  cannot  be  surprised  or  astonished  to 
learn  that  Columkille  was  not  the  baptismal  name  of  the  saint 
of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  though  it  was  his  usual  one, 
for  the  reason  mentioned  above. 

You  must  also  understand,  reader,  that  St.  Columkille  was  really 
a  thorough  Irishman,  both  iDy  birth  and  lineage,  and  that  both 
his  parents  were  Irish,  and  that  he  was  not  a  Scotchman  of  Alba, 
though  some  Scotch,  that  is  Albanach,  writers  would  claim  him 
as  their  own  countryman.  But  it  is  clear  that  he  was  altogether 
Irish,  both  by  his  father  and  his  mother,  for  we  read  in  the 
ISTaeimh-shenchas  Erenn,  or  the  History  of  the  Irish  Saints,  that 
Feidlimidh,  son  of  Fergus  Kenn-fada,  son  of  Conall  Gulban,  son 
of  the  Irish  Ard-Eigh,  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  was  his  father. 
The  bard-historian  bears  the  following  testimony  to  these  facts, 
in  the  duan  which  begins  with  the  line,  "  The  saint-history  of 
the  saints  of  Inis  Fail :" 

joining,  and  there  occupied  himself  in  midnight  prayer,  he  hastened  to  the 
copying  part  of  the  Psalter,  till,  hav-  church,  and  was  the  first  to  enter  it. 
ing  finished  a  page  with  a  passage  of  Throwing  himself  upon  his  knees,  he 
the  thirty-third  Fsalm,  he  stopped  and  began  to  pray — but  his  strength  failed 
Baid,  *  Let  Baithen  write  the  remain-  him  ;  and  his  brethren,  arriving  soon 
der.'  This  Baithen,  who  was  one  of  after,  found  their  beloved  master  re- 
the  twelve  disciples  that  originally  dining  before  the  altar,  and  on  the 
accompanied  him  to  Hy,  had  been  point  of  death.  Assembling  all  around 
named  by  him  as  his  successor.  After  him,  these  holy  men  stood  silent  and 
attending  the  evening  service  in  the  weeping,  while  the  saint,  opening  his 
church,  the  saint  returned  to  his  cell,  eyes,  with  an  expression  full  of  cheerful- 
and,  reclining  on  his  bed  of  stone,  de-  ness,  made  a  slight  movement  of  hia 
livered  some  instructions  to  his  favorite  hand,  as  if  to  give  them  his  parting 
attendant,  to  be  communicated  to  the  benediction,  and  in  that  effort  breathed 
brethren.    When  the  bell  rang  for  his  last." — History  of  Ireland, 
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**  Colum  Killi,  of  the  land  of  Conn, 
Was  sou  of  Feidlimidh,  most  noble, 
The  son  of  Fergus,  fierce  in  the  fight, 
Son  of  bright  Conall  Gulban,  great." 

It  is  also  made  clear  by  the  Amlira,  that  St.  Colnmkille  was 
equally  Irisli  by  bis  motlier's  side,  for  it  is  stated  in  that  bymn, 
that  Etbni,  daughter  of  Dima,  son  of  Naei,  of  the  line  of  Carbri 
Niafer,  King  of  Leinster,  was  his  mother.  Heie  follows  the 
verse  of  the  Amhra,  which  records  the  fact : 

"  The  lady  Ethni,  nobly  born 
Of  royal  Carbri 's  ancient  race, 
Mother  of  Colum,  the  divine. 
Was  daughter  of  Dima,  son  of  Kaei." 

St.  Columkille  had  mortified  his  body  so  mnch  by  fasting,  pray- 
ing and  prostration,  that  he  became  so  emaciated  by  the  severity 
of  religious  discipline,  that  his  ribs  appeared  through  his  robe 
whenever  the  wind  blew  upon  him  through  the  wooden  walls  of 
his  cold  implastered  hut,  as  he  laid  himself  down  to  rest  upon  the 
sand,  which  formed  his  only  bed,  as  we  are  told  in  the  following 
verse : 

"  With  spirit  pure  he  slept  on  sand, 
And  as  he  lay  on  that  rude  bed, 
Beneath  his  robe  his  ribs'  lean  shape 
Stood  out  against  the  wind's  chill  blast." 

This  saint  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-four  years,  according  to 
Dalian  Forgail,  in  Amhra  Coluim  Cilli,  a  poem  which  had  been 
written  by  that  bard  shortly  after  St.  Columkille's  death ; 

"  Whilst  Colum  stood  on  this  fair  earth, 
He  quelled  his  passions  by  stern  toil, 
For  Heaven  he  left  this  carnal  world, 
'  When  seven  and  seventy  years  he  saw." 

Forty-three  years  of  that  time  he  spent  in  Ireland,  after  which 
he  lived  thirty -four  years  in  Alba,  as  the  same  Amhra  infc^ms 
us  in  the  following  verse  : 

"  Three  and  forty  years  of  these, 
'Midst  toil  and  care,  he  spent  in  Eri, 
And  four  and  thirty  full  told  years, 
From  Eri  driven,  he  dwelt  in  Alba." 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  places  where  St.  Colum- 
kille mado  his  abode,  namely:  in  Aei,  or  lona,  of  Alba;  in 
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Doiri,  or  Deny,  and  in  Dun-da-letli-glas,  or  Down,  in  wMcIl  last 
lie  was  buried,  as  tie  himself  lias  told,  in  the  poem  where  he 
declares  his  love  for  these  three  places : 

"  My  spirit's  peace  in  la  bides, 
My  heart's  affection  Doiri  holds, 
My  dust  beneath  that  stone  shall  rest 
Where  Brighitt^*^  and  great  Patrick  lie." 

Whenever  St.  Colurakille  was  saying  mass,  or  preaching,  or 
chaunting  the  psalms,  his  voice  could  be  heard  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  and  no  evil  demon  could  bear  to 
listen  to  its  sound,  without  fleeing  before  it,  as  the  Amhra  tells, 
in  the  following  verse : 

"  The  sound  of  holy  Colum's  voice 
Kose  high  above  his  sacred  choir, 
At  fifteen  hundred  paces  heard, 
His  thrilling  tones  swelled  clear  and  grand." 

There  was  a  priest  in  Tir  Conaill  in  the  days  of  St.  Columkille, 
who  had  built  a  temple,  which  he  adorned  with  precious  stones, 
and  placed  an  altar  of  crystal  therein  ;  and  he  had  set  up  images 
representing  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  in  that  temple.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  great  swoon  came  upon  that  priest,  and  therein  a 
demon  came  and  bore  him  off  through  the  air.  But  when  they 
were  passing  over  the  place  where  St.  Columkille  then  was,  he 
looked  up  and  saw  them  over  his  head,  and,  thereupon,  he  made 
the  sign  of  the  blessed  cross  above  him  in  the  air,  and  the  priest 
immediately  fell  down  to  the  earth,  at  the  feet  of  St.  Columkille. 

^  TVliere  Brigkitt,  ^c. — Neither  St.  his  conquest  of  Ulidia  in  1186,  has  all 
Columkille  nor  St.  Brighitt  were  origi-  the  appearance  of  a  impious  and  fraud- 
nally  buried  in  Down.  The  shrine  of  ulent  attempt  at  establishing  his  new 
the  latter  was  in  "  Kildare's  Holy  dominion  by  practising  upon  the  pioua 
Fane,"  and  that  of  the  former  in  his  credulity  of  the  vanquished  Irish,  giv- 
own  church  in  lona.  It  is  said  that,  ing  them  to  understand  that  Provi- 
during  the  ninth  century,  both  their  re-  dence,  by  so  honoring  his  reeking  hands, 
mains  were  removed  to  Down,  in  order  had  given  special  sanction  to  his  ruthless 
to  avoid  the  pirate  Danes.  But,  though  and  bloody  deeds.  Hence,  considerable 
some  portion  of  their  relics  may  have  at  latitude  of  meaning  must  be  allowed  to 
some  time  been  brought  to  Down,  and  the  old  verse  quoted  above  by  Dr.  Keat- 
placed  in  the  tomb  of  St.  Patrick,  it  is  ing,  as  also  to  the  following  oft-repeated 
very  improbable  that  their  whole  re-  Latin  lines,  which  are  found  in  Cam- 
mains  were  ever  translated  thither.  The  brensis  : 

reason  given  for  such  transfer  is  unten-  ..^  ,       ^     ,     ,  ,     ,   .  . 

,  ,      ,P    -r^                           T,            J  "In  Durgo  Dano  tnmulo  tumulantur  m  uno 

able  ;  lor  mwn  was  as  much  exposed  Brigidl,  Patritius,  at  que  Columba  pius." 

to  be  plundered  by  the  Danes  as  either 

Kildare  or  lona.    The  taking  up  of  Which  may  be  thus  translated  : 

their  bodies    and  their  transfer  into  in  the  bnrgb  of  Dun,  laid  in  one  tomb, 

Bhrines,  by  Sir  John  De  Uourcey,  alter  Are  Brigbitt,  Patrick  and  tho  pious  Ooium.* 
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In  remembrance  of  tliis  rescue  from  the  liands  of  the  demon,  and 
in  gratitude' to  the  saint  therefor,  the  priest  dedicated  his  temple 
to  Columl^ille.  He  then  entered  the  order  of  Monks,  and  lived 
a  holy  and  pious  life  thenceforth.^' 

It  was  in  the  reis^n  of  Aedh,  son  of  Anrairi,  that  St.  Colum- 
kille  died.    The  reader  must  understand  that  this  Colum  of 
whom  I  am  speaking  was  Colum,  son  of  Feidlimidh,  son  of  Fer- 
gus; for  the  Eed  Book  of  Mac  Aedagain,  and  the  Naeimh- 
shenchas  Erenn,  or  History  of  the  Ii'ish  Saints,  tell  us  that  there 
were  many  holy  men  and  women  in  Ireland  whose  names  were 
alike.  For  these  authorities  relate  that  there  were  twenty -two  saints 
in  Ireland  of  the  name  of  Colum,  and  that  St.  Columkille  was  the 
first  of  them,  and  that  it  was  in  memory  of  the  sanctity  of  St. 
Columkille  that  this  name  was  given  to  each  of  them.  There  were 
fourteen  Irish  saints  named  Brendan,  or  Brennan,  and  of  these  were 
St.  Brendan  of  Birra  and  St.  Brendan  of  Ard-ferta ;  of  the  name  of 
Kiaran,  there  were  twenty-five  saints,  amongst  w^hom  St.  Kiaran 
of  Cluain-mic-Nois,  St.  Kiaran  of  Saighir,  St.  Kiaran  of  Tibraid- 
Naei,  and  St.  Kiaran  of  Kill-Finnaide,  were  the  most  dis- 
tinguished.   There  were  thirty-two  saints  called  Aedgan;  seven 
called  Barrfinu,  and  amongst  them  the  holy  St.  Barrfnm,  or 
Finnbarr  of  Corcach,  (Cork.)    This  St.  Finnbarr  was  son  of 
Amirghin,  son  of  Dubh-daimhin,  son  of  Ninnidh,  son  of  Eocaidh, 
son  of  Carbri  Ard,  son  of  Brian,  son  of  Eocaidh  Muigh-medon, 
King  of  Ireland.    There  were  seventeen  holy  bishops,  and 
seven  hundred  persons  in  religious  orders  in  the  community  of 
Corcach,  under  St.  Finnbarr.  There  were  fifteen  saints  of  the  name 
of  Brighitt.    Of  them  was  St.  Brighitt,  daughter  of  the  Leinster- 
man  Dubthach,  w^hose  fame  has  extended  Throughout  all  Europe. 
It  is  certain  that  she  was  descended  from  Eocaidh  Finn  Fuathairt, 
the  brother  of  the  renowned  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  as 
we  have  shown  heretofore,  when  tracing  the  genealogy  of  St. 
Brighitt.    Here  follow  the  names  of  the  fourteen  other  holy 
persons,  besides  St,  Brighitt  of  Kill-dara,  who  were  called  by 
this  name.  St.  Brighitt,  daughter  of  Dima ;  St.  Brighitt,  daughter 
of  INIianach;  St.  Brighitt,  daughter  of  Boman;  St.  Brighitt,  the 
daughter  of  Enna;  St.  Brighitt,  daughter  of  Colla;  St.  Brighitt, 
daughter  of  Ectar  Ard ;  St.  Brighitt  of  Inis-Brighdi,  or  Inis- 
bride;  St.  Brighitt,  daughter  of  Diamara;-  St.  Brighitt  of  Eath- 
Brighdi,  St.  Brighitt  of  Sith  Mani,  St.  Biighitt  of  Senboth,  St. 
Brighitt  of  Fiadnait,  St.  Brighitt,  daughter  of  Aedh ;  St.  Brighitt, 
daughter  of  Long. 


This  legend  of  the  miraculous  res- 
cue of  the  heathen  priest  from  the  fangs 
of  the  fiend,  though  in  itself  extremely 
incredible,  if  taken  literally,  seems  to 


tell  of  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  St. 
Columkille,  in  the  suppression  of  idola.^ 
trous  worship,  not  yet  entirely  extir- 
pated from  the  land  in  his  day. 
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It  was  in  the  reign  of  Aedli,  son  of  Anmiri,  of  wliose  reign  we 
are  treating,  and  of  Aedgan,  son  of  Gabran,  who  was  then  very 
old,  that  the  Gaels  lost  the  possession  of  Manainn.^"  It  was  in  his 
reign  also  that  St.  Cainnech,''^  Bishop  of  Achadh-Bo,  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four  years.  This  saint  was  descended  from  Fergus 
Mac  Koigh.  It  Avas  then  also  that  Colman  Eimidh  fought  the 
battle  of  Slemhain"'  against  DoinnalJ,  the  son  of  the  monarcji 
Aedh.  The  battle  of  Cuil-caeP^  was  also  fought  about  that 
time  by  Fiacaidh,  son  of  Baedan,  and  in  it  Fiacaidh,  son  of 
Deman,  was  defeated,  and  his  people  Avere  slaughtered.  Some- 
time after  that,  Conall,  son  of  Suibni,  gained  a  victory  over  the 
three  Aedhs  in  one  da}^  They  were  Acdh  Slanni,  Aedh  Buide, 
King  of  Ui-Mani,  and  Aedh  Eoin,  King  of  Ui-Failgi.  The 
battle  took  place  at  Braighin-da-Cogadh"^  (Breen-da-cugga),  as  the 
bard  has  recorded  in  this  rann : 


"  Too  great  came  that  red  woe 
Oil  all  the  realms  of  Eri ! 
Aedh  Slanni  of  the  brave  host 
Aedh  Eoiu  and  Aedh  Buide !" 


There  were  continual  hostih 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  a  litt 

^  Manainn,  i.  e.  the  Isle  of  ^Mana  or 
Man.  The  editor  does  not  find  any 
record  of  this  event  elsewhere,  in  the 
authorities  available  to  him.  It  must 
relate  to  some  temporary  conquest  of 
Man  by  the  Britons  or  Picts,  as  it  is 
not  probal)le,  if  the  Gaels  totally  lost 
the  possession  of  Man  at  so  early  a 
period,  that  the  Gaelic  langua^^e  would 
have  survived  there  down:  to  the  pres- 
ent century.  0 'Flaherty  tells  us  that 
in  the  3*car  584,  King  Aidan,  (Aedgan, 
King  of  the  Dal-Riada),  conqii3red 
Man.  By  Gaels,  then,  we  may  under- 
Btand  the  Hibernian  Gaels,  or  Irish, 
who  might  have  lost  that  isle  to  their 
Alban  kinsmen.  "Aedgan,  son  of 
Gabran,  the  seventh  king  of  the  Dal- 
Riada,  of  Alba,  died  in  600,  at  Can- 
tire,  aged  78  years." — O'Flakerty^ 

^'  St.  Cainnech,  otherwise  Canice, 
the  patron  saint  of  Cill-Chainnigh,  or 
'Kilkenny,  did  not  die  until  the  next 
reign,  on  the  11th  of  October,  598. 

Slemhain. — This  battle  was  not 
fought  until  the  third  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  succeeding  kings.  II  was  fought, 
say  the  Four  Masters,  against  Oonall 


ies  between  the  two  Fiacaidhs/' 
e  higher  up,  namelj^,  Fiacaidh, 

Cu,  son  of  Aedh,  son  of  Anmiri,  and 
Conall  was  defeated.  This  was  tho 
man  who  was  called  Conall  Ciogach, 
and  who  had  insulted  St.  Cohnn. 
Slemhain,  now  Slewen,  is  a  town- 
land  near  Mullingar,  county  West- 
meath. 

^  Cuil-cael,  i.  e.,  the  narrow  corner 
or  angle.  It  lies  at  Down  or  Antrim. 
The  above-mentioned  battle  was  not 
fought  until  597. 

Bruighin-da-Cogadh.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  barony  of  Kilkenny  AVest, 
and  county  "VVestmeath.  The  battle 
here  recorded,  did  not  take  place  for 
six  years  after  the  death  of  Aedh,  son 
of  Anmiri.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  en- 
gagement where  his  successors,  Aedh 
Slanni  and  Colman  Rimidh,  were 
slain. 

Two  Fiacaidhs,  ^c.  The  names 
of  both  of  these  rival  chieftains  are 
also  written  Fiachna.  They  were 
cousins,  being  both  descended,  one  as 
grandson  and  the  other  .as  great  grand- 
son, from  Muredach  Munderg,  king  of 
XJlidia  of  the  Dal-Fiatach  tribe  who 
died  in  A.D.  974. 
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son  of  Deman,  and  Fiacaidli,  son  of  Baedan.  Throngli  the 
prayers  of  St.  Comgall,  it  happened  that  the  victory  oftenest  re- 
mained with  the  son  of  Baed  an.  When  the  son  of  Deinan  re- 
proached the  saint  with  this,  the  latter  asked  him  whether  he 
would  prefer  to  live  for  a  certain  time  and  to  vanquish  his 
enemies,  and,  then,  to  go  to  hell,  or  to  be  killed  himself  and  to 
go  to  Heaven.  To  this  the  son  of  Deman  replied,  that  he  would 
prefer  to  vanquish  his  enemies,  so  that  the  deeds  of  slaughter,  and 
the  achievements,  performed  by  him  upon  them,  might  beconie  a 
subject  of  common  discourse  continually  among  future  men,  in 
their  public  assemblies,  from  age  to  age.  St.  Comgall  was  dis- 
pleased with  the  choice  he  had  made.  But  the  other  Fiacaidh 
preferred  Heaven  and  defeat,  and  those  he  got  through  the 
prayers  of  St.  Comgall. 

Patron  Saints  of  the  Gaelic  Tribes, 

It  was  usual,  indeed,  for  each  great  tribe  of  Gaelic  nobles  to 
have  a  particular  guardian  saint  of  their  own.  In  testimony  of 
this  fact,  I  give  the  following  example :  thus,  St.  Caeimghia 
{Kaiveen\  of  Glenn- da-loch,  was  the  patron  of  the  Tuathalaigh 
and  Brannaigh  St.  Maedog  of  Ferna,  of  the  Kennselaigh;" 
St.  Moling,  of  the  Caemhanaigh;°*  St.  Fintan  of  Cluain-Aidnech, 
of  the  SirMorda;°='  St.  Cainncch  of  Achadh-bo,  of  the  Osraide;'"" 
St.  Sedna,  of  the  Sil  Briain  of  Etharla;^  St.  Gobnait,  of  the 
Musgraide  Mac  Diarmada,^  St.  Colman,  of  the  Ui  Mac  Coilli,^  and 
of  the  rest  there  was  not  a  territory  or  tribe  in  Ireland  that  had 
not  its  peculiar  male  or  female  patron  saint,  to  whom  it  was 
wont  to  give  more  especial  honor  and  respect.  But  there  were 
certain  other  saints  more  universally  honored  than  those  I  have 
just  mentioned  ;  such  as  St,  Finnen  of  Magh-Bili,  St.  Kiaran  of 
Cluain-mic-Kois,  St.  Comgall  of  Bennchor,  St.  Fingin  of  Cuinchi, 
St.  Baeithin  of  Luimnech,  St.  Brighitt  of  Kill-dara,  St.  Albi  of 

Tuathalaigh  and  Brannaigh,  i.  e.  "  Sil  Briain  Etharla,  a  brancli  of 

the  Lsinster  sspts  descended  from  Tu-  tlie  O'Brians,  seated  as  Aharlow,  co. 

athal  and  Brann,  namely,  the  O'Tooles  Tipperary,  were  thus  designated  :  pro- 

and  O'Byrnes.    Their  patron  saint  is  nounced,  Shed  Vree'in  Aharla.. 

now  better  known  as  St.  Kevin.  ^  Masgraide  Mac  Biarmada.  This 

"  Kennselaigh^  \.  e.  the  O'Kenshel-  tribe  was  located  in  the  comity  of  Cork, 

laghs,  &c.    Ferna  is  now  anglicized  O'FIyrm,,  O'Hea,  O'Donegan,  O'Cul-. 

Ferns.  lenan,  &c.,  were  the  chief  names  adopted 

^  Caemhanairrh,  i.  e.  the  O'Cavan-  by  its  septs, 

aghs,  otherwise  Mac  Murroughs.  ^  Ui,  Mac  Coilli.    This  tribe  was 

®^  S.l  Morda  (Sheel  Mora),  i.  e.  the  located  in  the  district  around  Youghal, 

progeny  of  Morda,  to  wit,  the  O'Moores  in  the  south-east  of  the  county  of  Cork, 

and  their  kindred  clans.  to  which  district  it  has  left  its  present 

^     Osraide,  i.  e.  the  Mac  Gilla-pat-  name  of  Imokilly.    O'Keily,  O'Glassin, 

ricks  and  their  correlatives.  and  O'Bregan,  were  chiefs  of  the  tribe. 
30 
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Imlech,  and  St.  Patrick ;  as  Aengus  Keli  De  relates  in  the  book 
which  is  called  Psaltair  na  Eann.  Here  is  what  he  says  therein: 

"  Colum  throws  his  shade  o'er  the  children  of  Niall — 

'Tis  the  shade  of  no  bramble. 
Of  all  tribes  of  the  Ulta,Finnen  is  the  safe-guard — 

The  sage  of  Magh-bili. 
Of  the  clansmen  of  Connacht,  Kiaran  is  the  warden, 

Though  not  of  their  kindred. 
Comgall  saves  the  sons  of  his  own  Dal-Aradi, 

The  noble,  the  famous. 
The  virgin  protectress  of  Laighcn,  is  Brighitt, 

The  brightest,  the  purest. 
The  chieftains  and  people  of  Mumha,  the  fertile, 

Are  shielded  by  Albi. 
The  Arch-Saint  of  Eri,  by  clerics  surrounded, 

Is  patron  of  patrons  ; 
Ajid  on  Doom's  awful  Day  shall  the  broad  shield  of  Patrick 

O'er  all  be  uplifted." 

It  was  while  Aedh,  son  of  Anmiri,  was  king  of  Ireland,  that 
St.  Colrnan  of  Ela*  died.  Brann-dubli,  son  of  Eocaidh,  son  of 
Muredach,  son  of  Aengus,  son  of  Feidlimidh,  son  of  Enna  Kenn- 
selach,  was  then  king  of  Leinster  for  one  year.  It  was  by  him, 
and  by  the  Leinstermen,  that  Aedh,  son  of  Anmiri,  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  the  Pass  of  Dun-bolg.'"'  It  was  also  said  that  it  was 
the  Leinstermen  themselves  that  slew  Brann-dubh,  at  the  battle 
of  Cam-clnain ;  or  that  it  was  Saran  Saebh-derc,  the  Airchinnach* 
of  Senboth-Sini  that  killed  him,  as  the  bard  relates  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse : 

"  Saran  Saebh-derc,^  a  guide  indeed. 
The  Airchinnech  of  Senboth  Sine,  , 
(No  false  or  dark  suspicion  this,) 
'Twas  he  killed  Brann-dubh,  son  of  Eocaidh." 

^  St.  Co! man,  of  Ela.  He  was  the  anglicized  jEJr^nagA,  and  often  meang  the 
son  of  Beogna,  and  was  otherwise,  Mac  superior  of  a  religious  establishment.  It 
TJi  Selli,  Al^bot  of  Lann  Ela,  now  Lyn-  is,  however,  more  frequently  applied,  as 
ally,  in  the  King's  County.  He  did  not  in  this  instance,  to  the  heads  of  certain 
die  until  the  26th  of  September,  610,  in  septs,  or  families  of  laymen,  to  whom 
the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  ISIaelcoba.    the  wardenship  and  support  of  certain 

*  Dun-bolg.  This  place  is  situated  churches  were  entrusted  in  those  early 
south  of  Dunboyke,  near  Hollywood,  co.  times.  Senboth  S'm[{Shanboh-Sheenie)is 
Wicklow.  The  monarch  had  invaded  now  called  Tempull  Senbotha,  in  Eng- 
Leinster  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  his  lish,  Templeshanbo,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
son  Comusgach,  whom  the  Lagcnians  Leinster,  Co.  Wexford, 
had  slain.  For  a  full  and  interesting  ^  Saran  Saebh-derc,  i.e.,  Saran  of  the 
account  of  this  battle,  and  the  cause  Evil  Eye.  Brann  Dubh  was  slain  in  the 
which  led  to  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to  year  601,  in  the  reign  of  Aedh  Uarid- 
the  notes  of  Dr.  O'Donovan  upon  the  nach.  The  place  where  Brann  Dubh  fell 
Four  Masters.  is  called  Damh-Cluain,  i.  e.  Ox-park,  by 

"  Airchinnech.  The  word  is  sometimes  other  writers. 
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AEDH  SLANNI  AND  COLMAN  RIMIDH,  ARD-RIGHA. 


A.  D.  593."  Aedh  Slanni,  son  of  Diarmaid,  son  of  Fergus 
Kerbcol,  of  the  line  of  Erimlion,  ascended  the  throne  of  Irehmd, 
and  reigned  for  six  years  in  partnership  with  Colman  Kimidh, 
son  of  Murkertach  Mac  Erca.  Mogan,  daughter  of  Cu-carann, 
son  of  Duach,  of  the  Connacians,  was  the  mother  of  Aedh  Slanni ; 
and  Ethni,  daughter  of  Brendan  Dall,  also  of  Connaclit,  was  his 
wife,  and  she  bore  him  six  sons,  namely,  Diarmaid,  Donncadh, 
Maelbresail,  Maelodair,  Conall,  and  Olild.  lie  was  surnamed 
Slanni,  because  he  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Slanni, 
or  Slany. 

It  was  during  the  joint  reign  of  these  sovereigns,  that  Gregory 
the  Great,  the  Pope  of  Rome,  sent  St.  Augustine,  with  a  number 
of  holy  clergymen,  to  propagate  the  Catholic  Faith  in  Britain. 

Colman  Rimidh  fell  by  the  hand  of  Lochan  Dilmann,  and  Aedh 
Slanni  fell  by  that  of  Conall  Guth-binn,  son  of  Suibni. 


AEDH  UARIDNACH,  AKD-RIGH. 


A.D.  599.'  Aedh^°  Uaridnach,  son  of  Domnall,  son  of  Mure- 
dach,  son  of  Eogan,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  of  the 
line  of  Erimhon,  succeeded  to  the  monarchy,  and  reigned  twenty- 
seven  years.  His  mother  was  Brighitt,  daughter  of  Orca,  son  of 
Ere,  son  of  Eocaidh.  The  reason  why  he  was  surnamed  Uarid- 
nach, was  from  his  having  been  subject  to  cold  pains,  which  so 
afflicted  him,  that,  when  the  fit  came  upon  him,  he  would  give 
the  world's  treasure  to  get  a  moment's  relief  therefrom.  For 
Uaridnach  {ooreenagly)  is  the  same  as  "idhna  fuara"  (eena  foora\ 
that  is,  cold  pains. 

In  this  king's  reign  the  battle  of  Odba^^  was  fought  by  Aengus, 


•  A.  D.  595.— Fowr  Masters.  Aedh 
III.  This  prince  and  liis  coUeague  were 
both  slain  at  the  battle  of  Loch  Sem- 
didhe,  now  Lough  Sewdy,  nearly  mid- 
way between  Athlone  and  Mullingar. 
This  is  what  Keating  has  recorded, 
under  the  preceding  reign,  as  the  battle 
of  Bruighin-da-cogadh.  The  Four  Mas- 
ters quote  an  ancient  verse,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation,  in  reference 
to  that  day  of  blood  : 

"  What  is  kint^ship,  what  is  law  ? 
What  is  potent  sway  o"er  chiefta^'ns? 
Behold,  Colman  Rimidh,  the  king! 
Lochan  Dilmana  slew  him ! 
Unwise  counsels  then  prevailed 
Amongst  the  youths  of  Tuath  Turbi  ;* 

*  A  bardic  name  for  Breagh,  in  Meath. 


By  Conall's  hand  Aedh  Slanni  fell, 

Aedh  Slanni  himself  has  slaughtered  Suibni." 

It  was  then  that  Conall  also  slew  Aedh 
Eoin,  King  of  Ui  Failghi,  and  Aedh 
Buide,  King  of  Ui  Mani ;  and  in  refer- 
ence to  these  deeds  were  the  verses  here- 
tofore quoted  by  Keating,  composed. 
"  A.  D.  601.— Fotfr  Masters. 

Aedh  IY.  The  Four  Masters, 
0 'Flaherty,  and  O'Halloran,  allow  this 
monarch  to  have  reigned  but  seven 
years  ;  while  all  the  copies  of  Keating 
accessible  to  the  editor,  assign  him  a 
reign  of  twenty-seven. 

"  Odha.  This  battle  at  Odba,in  Meath, . 
was  fought  in  607. 
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son  of  Colman,  and  in  it  fell  Conall  Laeidh-Breagb,  son  of  Aedb 
Slanni.  The  king  of  Ireland  himself,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Da 
Ferta/' 

MAELCOBA,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  J).  626."  Maelcoba,  son  of  Aedh,  son  of  Anmiri,  of  the 
line  of  Erimhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  four  years.^* 
Craeisech,  daughter  of  Aedh  Finn,  King  of  Osraide,  was  his  wife. 
He  fell  by  the  hand  of  Suibni  Menn,  at  the  battle  of  Belgadan." 

SUIBNI  MENN,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  680.^^  Suibni  Menn,  son  of  Fiacaidh,  son  of  Feradach, 
son  of  Murkertach,  son  of  Mured  ach,  son  of  Eogan,  son  of  Niall 
of  the  Nine  Hostages,  of  the  race  of  Erimhon,  held  the  sover- 
eignty of  Ireland  for  thirteen  years.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this 
monarch  that  St.  Caeimgbin,^'  or  Kevin,  of  Glenn-da-loch,  died, 
aged  six  score  years;  that  is,  Caeimghin,  son  of  Caemlogha,  son 
of  Caeimfeda,  son  of  Corb,  son  of  Fergus  Laeib-derg,  son  of  Fo- 
thach,  son  of  Eocaidh  Lamh-derg,  son  of  Mesincorb,  of  the  line 
of  Labraidh  Loingsech.  It  was  about  this  time,  also,  that  Aedh 
Bennan,  king  of  Munster,  died.  And  about  the  same  time  was 
born  St.  Adamnan,  son  of  Ronan,  son  of  Tinni,  son  of  Aedh,  son 
of  Colum,  son  of  Sedna,  son  of  Fergus  Kenn-fada,  son  of  Conall 
Gulban,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages.  He  became  abbot 
over  Aei-Colum-Killi,  in  Alba.  Suibni  Menn  was  killed  by 
Oongal  Claen,"  son  of  Sganlan  of  the  Broad  Shield." 

DOMNALL,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  643.'°  DomnalV'  son  of  Aedh,  son  of  Anmiri,  of  the 
line  of  Erimhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  thirteen 

"  Da  Ferta.  It  is  also  called  Ath  Da  "*  Congal  Claen.   This  chief  must  be 

Ferta,  i.  e.  the  Ford  of  the  two  Graves,  distinguished  from  Conall  Claen,  or 

Its  situation  is  not  known.  Cael,  the  next  monarch  but  one.  For 

A.  D.  608. — Four  Masters.         '  the  slaying  of  Suibni,  he  was  restored  to 

'*  Four  years.  Three  years. — II).  his  ancestral  kingdom  of  Uiidia,  by 

Belgadan.  The  place  where  he  fell  Domnall,  the  next  succeeding  monarch, 

isalso  called  SliabhToadh  (S/^eue  Toa),  Broad  Shield;  in  Gaelic,  Sgiath- 

of  which  name  there  is  a  mountain  in  the  lethan  ( Skeea-luhun) .  In  some  copies  he 

barony  of  Banagh,  co.  Donegal.  is  called  Sgiath-sholais  {SIceea-hullish), 

*  A.  D.  eU.—Four  Masters.  i.  e.  of  the  Bright  Shield. 

"  St.  Caeimghin.  He  died,  according  A.  D.  624. — Four  Masters. 
to  the  Irish  Annals,  in  617-618,  in  the  ^  Domnall  IL    He  reigned  for  six- 
seventh  year  of  Suibni ;  which  shows  teen  years,  namely,  from  624  to  629. — 
that  the  date  in  the  text  is  considerably  Id. 
in  advance  of  the  true  time. 
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years,  as  Columkille  had  propliesied  for  him.  It  was  this  Dom- 
nail  that  fouglit  the  battle  of  Dun  Kethrin,^'  against  Coiigal  Claen, 
where  he  was  himself  defeated,  and  great  numbers  of  his  people 
slain.  In  the  reign  of  this  Domnall,  died  St.  Fintann,"  wlio  was 
surnamed  Monabas;  and  also  St.  Mochua'^*;  and  St.  Molasi," 
Bishop  of  Leithglinn  ;  it  was  then,  also,  St.  Cronan"  died.  In  his 
reign,  also,  St.  Carthach,  who  was  otherwise  called  St.vMochuda, 
was  exiled  from  Kathain"  to  Lismore.  St.  Mochuda  was  of  the 
line  of  Kiar,  son  of  Fergus  Mac  Eoigh. 


Expulsion  of  St.  Mochuda^  otherwise  St.  Carthach^  from  Raihain, — 
Foundation  of  Lismore. 

This  saint  having  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  from  Kiarraide  to  Ra- 
thain,  built  a  monastery  at  the  latter  place,  in  which  he  placed  a 
community  of  monks  to  live  with  him  therein.  They  led  so 
pious  a  life  in  this  house,  it  was  said  an  angel  was  wont  to  hold 
conversation  with  every  third  man  of  them.  Thus  the  society 
of  Rathain  became  distinguished  for  preeminent  holiness,  and  its 
glory  and  renoAvn  increased  exceedingl}^  On  this  account,  the 
holy  men  of  the  l)i  Neill  race  met  together  in  a  large  num.ber, 
and  they  sent  a  message  to  St.  Mochuda,  ordering  him  to  quit 
Rathain,  and  to  return  to  his  own  countr}^,  namely,  to  Munster. 
Mochuda  answered  the  messengers  that  came  with  this  intimation, 
and  said  that  he  would  never  desert  Rathain,  until  he  were  ex- 
pelled therefrom  by  the  hand  of  a  bishop  or  a  king.  When 
these  Avords  were  told  to  the  holy  men  of  the  Clan  of  Niall,  they 
demanded  of  Blathmac  and  Diarmaid  Ruadnaidh,  the  two  sons 
of  Aedh  Slanni,  who  were  themselves  of  the  clan  of  Niall,  to  go 
and  expel  Mochuda  and  his  monks  by  force  from  their  monas- 
tery at  Rathain.    And  at  the  instigation  of  these  people,  the  two 

^  Dun  Kethirn  is  a  stone  fort,  buiif  morris,  co.  Mayo.  His  festival  was  kept 

in  the  Cyclopean  style,  on  the  summit  on  the  30th  of  March, 

of  a  conspicuous  hill  in  the  parish  of  ^  St.  MoJasi  was  otherwise  called  Do- 

Dunboe,  in  the  north  of  Derry.    It  is  lasi  Mac  hUa  Imdae,  and  also  Laisren. 

now  called  the  Giant's  Sconce. — O'D.  His  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  18th 

This  battle  was  foup:ht  in  624.  of  April,  at  Leighlin. 

^  St.  Fintann.  This  saint  was  other-  .S^.  Cronan,  called  Mac  UaLaeghde, 

wise  called  Munna  (jV[onabas),  and  was  Abbot  of  Cluain-Mic-Nois,  died  on  the 

the  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Tech-  18th  of  July,  637. 

Munna,  now  Taghmon,  in  Wexford.  He  "  Rathain,  i.  e.  the  Ferny  Land.  It 

died  on  the  21st  of  October,  636. —  isnowcalledRahen,atownlandcontain- 

O'D.  ing  the  remains  of  two  ancient  churches, 

^  St.  Mochua  was  a  disciple  of  the  and  situated  in  the  barony  of  Bally- 
celebrated  St.  Comgall,  of  Bennchor.  cowan,  King's  County.  St.  Carthach's 
He  died  in  637,  Abbot  of  Balla,  now  expulsion  thence  took  place  in  the  year 
Bal,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Clan-  631. 
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chiefs  proceeded  to  Eathain,  attended  by  a  number  of  tba 
northern  clergy.  And  when  St.  Mochuda  had  heard  of  their 
approach,  he  sent  a  young  nobleman,  a  Pict,  or  Cruithnech  of 
Alba,  whose  name  was  Constantine,  and  who  was  then  a  lay 
monk  in  his  convent,  to  ask  the  chieftain  to  give  him  a  respite 
of  one  year,  before  expelling  him  and  his  companior.s  from 
the  monastery  of  Kathain;  and  they  thereupon  gave  him  the 
time  he  required.  When  the  year  thus  granted  had  expired, 
the  same  chieftains  returned,  escorted  by  the  same  train  of 
clergymen ;  and  when  they  had  arrived  at  Rathain  the  second 
time,  Blathmac  sent  a  clergyman  to  St.  Mochuda,  to  beg  of  him  to 
leave  the  monastery.  Upon  this  Mochuda  again  sent  Constan- 
tine, his  former  messenger,  to  Diarmaid  and  Blathmac,  to  entreat 
a  respite  from  them  for  another  year.  To  this  they  likewise 
consented,  though  much  against  their  will.  When  the  third 
year  had  at  length  come,  the  same  nobles  and  clergymen  are  set 
on  by  the  plunderers  of  the  Ui  Keill,  to  come  and  finally  expel 
St.  Mochuda  from  Eathain.  And  when  they  had  arrived  at 
Eathain  with  that  intent,  they,  with  one  accord,  appointed  Diar- 
maid Euadnaidh  and  the  Airchinnech  of  Cluain- Aengusa,  with  an 
armed  force  under  their  command,  to  lead  Mochuda  prisoner 
out  of  the  country.  When  these  had  come  to  the  church,  the 
Airchinnech  entered  thereinto,  but  Diarmaid  remained  Avithout 
at  the  threshold  of  the  door.  And  when  St.  Mochuda  heard  that 
Diarmaid  was  standing  outside  the  door,  he  went  forward  to  bid 
him  welcome,  and  he  invited  him  to  enter  the  church.  "  I  will 
not,"  said  Diarmaid.  "Is  it  that  thou  art  come  to  take  me  out 
of  this  monastery  ?  "  said  St.  Mochuda.  "  Yes,"  said  Diarmaid, 
"  though  I  do  not  say  that  I  will  do  it ;  for  I  am  sorry  to  have  come 
upon  that  design,  by  reason  of  thy  great  holiness  and  dignity." 
"  To  God  be  glory  in  heaven  and  upon  earth,"  said  St.  Mochuda; 
"  and  to  thee  be  power  and  royalty,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  may  good  fortune  follow  thy  race  after  thee.  And 
now  when  thou  shalt  return  to  thy  companions,  the  young  men 
who  are  there  will  call  thee  Diarmaid  the  Euthful ;  and  they  will 
fix  that  epithet  upon  thee  as  a  mark  of  reproach.  But  that  title 
shall  yet  become  a  glory  to  thee,  and  to  thy  progeny  after  thee." 
Upon  this  Diarmaid  returned  to  the  companions  he  had  left. 
Blathmac  immediately  asked  him  why  he  had  not  laid  hands 
upon  Mochuda.  "I  would  not  attempt  it,"  replied  Diarmaid, 
*'and  I  did  not  intend  it."  "That  was  surely  a  tender-hearted 
act,"  said  Blathmac.  And  when  the  assembled  youths  had 
heard  these  words,  they  applied  the  term  used  by  Blathmac, 
namely,  "  ruadhnaidh"(?'ooft?i^e),or  "ruaidhnech"  (roo'inagh), which 
means  ruthful  or  tender-hearted,  as  a  nickname  to  Diarmaid,  and 
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thence  his  descendants  have  been  styled  Sliocht  Dhi armada 
Ruadnaidh'*  (Shloght  Yeermoda  Roonee)  ever  since. 

As  to  Blathmac,  he,  with  a  body  of  men,  went  to  the  monas- 
tery, and  there  seized  upon  St.  Mochuda,  drove  him  and  his 
community  out  of  their  convent  with  hostile  force.  St.  Mochuda 
then  laid  a  malediction  upon  Blathmac,  and  set  forth  with  his 
community  of  monks,  performing  works  and  miracles  on  his  way, 
until  he  reached  the  territory  of  the  Desi.  On  his  arrival  there, 
the  king  of  the  Desi  came  forth  to  meet  him,  and  to  pay  him 
deference  and  honor;  and  he  placed  himself,  body  and  soul, 
under  the  Saint's  protection.  He  then  went  with  him  to  Dun 
Sginni,  which  is  now  called  Lis-mor,"  and  there  St.  Mochuda 
and  his  community  fixed  their  abode.  He  built  a  church  there, 
and  the  place  became  famous  and  honored,  and  thencefortli  con- 
tinued long  to  be  glorious  as  the  seat  of  piety  and  of  learning. 
Such  was  the  expulsion  of  St.  Mochuda  from  Eathain  to  Lis-mor. 


The  Battle  ofMagh  Rath^^ — The  Standards  and  Battle  Array  of  ilie 

Gaels. 

It  was  Domnall,  son  of  Aedh,  son  of  Anmiri,  king  of  Ireland, 
that  won  the  battle  of  Magh  Rath,  wherein  fell  Congal  CLaen," 
who  had  been  ten  years  king  of  Ulidia.  And  it  may  be  easily 
learned  from  the  history  that  is  called  the  Battle  of  Magh  Rath, 
that  the  military  array  in  which  the  Gaelic  armies  were  wont  to 
be  drawn  up,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  conflict  of  bat- 
tle, was  exact  and  well  ordered.  For  it  is  there  read,  that  the 
whole  host  was  wont  to  be  placed  -under  the  command  of  one 
captain-in-chief,  and  that,  under  him,  each  division  of  his  force 

^  Sliocht  Dhiar77iacla  Ruadnaigh,  i.e.,  Congal  Claen,  i.  e.,  Congal  the 
the  posterity  of  Diarmaid  the  Merciful  Wry-eyed.  He  is  also  called  Congal 
or  Charitable.  Caech,  i.  e.,  of  the  defective  sight ;  for 

^  Lis-Mor,  i.  e.,  the  Great  Fort,  now  he  had  lost  au  eye.  He  was  grandson 
called  Lismore,  in  the  county  of  Water-  of  Fiachna,  or,  as  Keating  calls  hi  not, 
ford.  Fiacaidh,  son  of  Baedan,  of  whose  con- 

^  Magh  Rath. — This  was  the  name  tests  with  Fiacaidh,  son  of  Demaa,  we 
of  a  plain  in  Ulidia,  that  is,  the  present  have  read,  under  the  reign  of  Aedh,  son 
county  of  Down,  Its  position  is  still  of  Anmiri.  He  sought  in  this  battle, 
pointed  out  by  the  village  of  ISLoira,  by  means  of  foreign  aid,  to  recover  the 
This  great  and  important  battle  was  former  supremacy  of  his  family  over 
fought,  according  to  the  accurate  an-  ancient  Uladh,  which  comprised  ■  all 
nals  of  Tighernach,  in  the  year  637.  In  Ulster,  from  which  his  ancestors  had 
it  Congal  and  his  Ulidiaus  were  aided  been  driven  into  Ulidia  or  modem 
by  a  large  auxihary  force,  composed  of  Uladh,  which  comprised  little  more 
Scots  of  Alba,  Picts,  Britons,  and  Sax-  than  the  present  county  of  Down,  by 
ons,  led  on  by  tried  chieftains  of  their  the  encroachments  of  the  Ui  Neill  and 
respective  nations.  the  Oirgbialla. 
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obeyed  its  own  proper  captain ;  and  besides,  that  every  captain 
of  these  bore  upon  his  standard  his  peculiar  device  or  ensign,^' 
so  that  each  distinct  body  of  men  could  be  easily  distinguished 
from  all  others  by  those  shannachies,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend 
upon  the  nobles  v/hen  about  to  contend  in  battle,  and  that  those 
shannachies  might  thus  have  a  full  view  of  the  achievements  of 
the  combatants,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  true  account  of  their 
pa.rticular  deeds  of  valor.  It  was  for  such  purpose  that  Dom- 
nall,  son  of  Aedh,  king  of  Ireland,  was  attended  by  his  own 
shannachie,  when  he  was  about  to  engage  in  this  battle  of  Mngh 
Eath.  And  when  he  was  marching  against  Congal,  and  when 
the  hosts  were  in  view  of  each  otlier,  we  find  Domnall,  whilst 
the  armies  were  yet  on  the  opposite  banks  of  a  river,  making 
inquiries  of  his  shannachie  about  each  particular  one  of  the 
standards  in  the  host  of  his  enemy,  and  the  device  thereupon ; 
and  the  shannachie  explained  them  to  him,  as  we  read  in  the 
duan  which  begins  with  this  line,  "  How  bi'avely  Congal's  host 
comes  on,"  in  which  occurs  the  following  verse  upon  the  stand- 
ard of  the  king  of  Uladh  himself : 


^  Device  or  Ensign ;  in  Gaelic,  Suai- 
tbentas  [soohenias).    It  is  evident  from 
all  the  ancient  Irish  accounts  of  bat- 
tles, that  the  Gaels  carried  standards  to 
distinguish  them  in  war,  from  the  very 
dawn  of  their  history ;  but  it  is  not 
certain  when  they  first  adopted  armo- 
rial bearings,  though  it  is  probable  that 
they  not   only  used  banners,  distin- 
guished by  certain  colors  and  badges, 
at  a  very  early  epoch,  but  also  armo- 
rial bearings  or  escutcheons.  However, 
no  regular  heraldic  escutcheon  for  a 
Milesian  family  has  been  as  yet  discov- 
ered anterior  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Tt  is  probable  that  the  Irish  families 
first  received  the  complex  coats  of  arras 
they  now  bear  from  England  ;  retain- 
ing on  the  shield,  in  many  instances, 
the  simple  devices  which  their  ancestors 
bore  on  their  standards,  such  as  the 
Ked  Hand  of  O'Neill,  the  Cat  and 
Salmon  of  0' Cathain  (O'Kane),  with 
such  additions  as  the  king  at  arms 
thought  proper  to  introduce  after  the 
Anglo-Norman   system  of  heraldry. 
The  following  are  translations  of  an- 
cient Irish  verses,  descriptive  of  the 
manner  of  devices  or  bearings  by  which 
the  Gaelic  Septs  were  wont  to  be  dis- 


tinguished in  battle.  Their  originals 
may  be  found  in  the  notes  to  the  Bat- 
tle of  Magh  Rath,  from  which  also 
what  has  just  now  been  said  upon  this 
subject  has  been  taken  in  an  abridged 
form. 

Bearing3  of  CDocJiartaigJi  ( O'DoJierty). 
With  might  advance  the  ranks  of  Cocn 
Dochartach's  clan,  to  join  the  fight ; 
His  battle  blade  of  golden  cross 
Upon  their  chieftain's  banner  gleams: 
A  lion  and  bloody  eagle  stand 
On  glistening  sheet  of  satin  \vhitc; — 
'Tis  hard  to  check  his  plundering  foray; 
The  onslaught  of  his  clanu  is  dreadfLil." 

Bearings  of  O SiiileahTinin  {O'Sullixati)  in  fh* 

Battle  of  Caisglinn. 
"I  see,  'borne  valiantly  over  the  plain, 
The  flag  of  the  race  of  the  noble  Finghin  ; 
'Tis  his  spear  -with  a  venomous  adder  cn« 
tV/ined, — 

His  warriors  are  all  fiery  heroes  of  might." 
Bearings  of  O'ZocIdin,  ofBvrrin  in  Clare, 

"  In  the  host  of  O'  Lochlin, 

On  bright  satin  sv^en, 
In  the  van  of  his  battles 

To  guard  in  the  fray. 
Was  an  oak  old  and  fruitful, 

(A  chief  its  meet  ward), 
And.  eke,  a  blue  anchor, 

With  gold  cable  bound.'* 

—See  Note  H.  P.  343,  Battle  of  Magh 
Rath, 
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"  A  yellow  lion  upon  green  satin, 
The  standard  of  the  Craebh-RuadJi, 
As  borne  by  noble  Coucobar, 
Is  now  by  Cougal  borne  aloft." 

It  was,  indeed,  long  before  this  time,  that  the  Gaels  (that  is,  the 
descendants  of  Gaedal),  had  adopted  the  custom  of  bearing  dis- 
tinctive devices  upon  their  standards,  after  the  example  of  the 
Children  of  Israel,  who  had  already  practised  this  usage  in 
Egypt,  whilst  Gaedal  himself  was  still  living  in  that  land,"  and 
when  the  children  of  Israel  were  marching  through  the  Ked  Sea, 
with  Moses  for  their  captain-in-chief. 

In  the  reign  of  Domnall  also,  the  following  saints  died, 
namely,  St.  Mochua,^  of  the  line  of  Olild,  son  of  Cathaeir  Mor, 
whose  memory  was  held  sacred  at  Tech  Mochua,  in  Laeighis ;  St. 
Mochada,^  St.  Comdan,^^  son  of  Da-Kerda;  and  St.  Gronan,^' 
Bishop  of  Caendrom.    And  Domnall,  son  of  Aedh,  died.^ 


CONALL  CLAEN  AND  KELLACH,  ARD-RIGHA. 

A.  D.  656.^  Conall  Claen^°  and  Kellach,  sons  of  Maelcaba,  son 


Craebh  Ruadh. — Congal  was  the 
chief  representative  of  the  ancient 
Clanna  Iludraide,  of  the  line  of  Ollamh 
Fodla,  and  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh.  He 
was  more  immediately  descended  from 
Ir.al  Glunmar,  son  of  the  famous  Red 
Branch  Knight,  Conall  Kearnach,  and 
therefore  appropriately  bore  tlie  stand- 
ard of  the  Craebh  Ruadh,  or  Bed 
Branch. 

St.  Mochua.— The  death  of  St. 
Mochua,  of  Balla,  has  been  recorded  a 
little  above.'  Besides  him,  Mochua, 
Bon  of  Lonan,  died  in  657,  and  Mochua, 
Bon  of  Ust,  in  668. 

^67.  MocJmda.  A.-D.  636.  Tlie 
loth  year  of  Domnall,  St.  Mochuda, 
Bishop  of  Lismor,  a:id  Abbot  of 
Rathain,  died  on  the  14th  of  May." — 
Four  Masters.  It  is  evident  from  en- 
tries in  the  annals  just  quoted,  that 
there  was  a  religious  establishment  at 
Lismore  previous  to  the  time  of  St. 
Carthach,  or  Mochuda ;  but  it  was 
remodelled  and  erdcted  into  a  bishopric 
by  this  saint  previous  to  his  death. 
Maelochtraigh  was  the  name  of  the 
prince  of  theDesi,  who  granted  Lismor 
and  a  considerable  tract  of  land  lying 
along  the  river  Neimh  (Nev),  now 
called  the  Blackwater,  in  Munster,  to 


St.  Carthach.  Lis-mor,  in  a  short 
time,  acquired  an  extraordinary  celeb- 
rity, and  was  visited  by  scholars  and 
holy  men  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  aa 
well  as  from  England  and  Wales. 

^  St.  Comdan. — The  death  of  a  Com- 
dan  Mac  Cutheanne  is  recorded  at  the 
year  663. 

St.  Cronan.  —  St.  Cronan  Beg, 
Bishop  of  Aendrom  (not  Caendrom), 
an  island  in  Strangford  Lough,  died  on 
the  7th  of  January,  642. 

^  DikZ.— Hedied  at  Ard  Fothadh,  a 
fort  on  a  hill,  near  Bally magrorty, 
barony  of  Tir-Aeda,  now  Tirhugh,  and 
county  of  Donegal,  after  a  lingering 
sickness.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
septs  of  the  Kinel  Conaill,  that  after- 
wards took  the  names  of  O'Maeldoraidh 
(O'Muldory)  and  O'Canannain,  and 
who,  previous  to  the  rise  of  their  kins- 
men, the  O'Donnells  (who  are  descend- 
ed from  Lugaidh,  the  grand-uncle  of 
this  monarch,  and  brother  of  Anmiri, 
king  of  Ireland),  were  the  most  power- 
ful families  of  Tir-Conaill. 
A.  D.  640.  Four  Masters. 
Conall  II. — The  proper  surname 
of  this  prince  is  Cael,  i.  e.,  the  Slender, 
It  is  so  that  he  is  designated  in  the 
Irish  Annals. 
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of  Aedli,  son  of  Anmiri,  of  the  line  of  Erimlion,  became  kings, 
and  reigned  conjointlj  for  thirteen  years."*^ 

In  their  reign  Cnana,^  son  of  the  king  of  Fermnighe  {Fermoy\ 
who  was  styled  Laech  Liathmani,  that  is  the  Hero  of  Liathmain,** 
died.  This  Guana  was  a  cotemporary  of  Gnairi,**  son  of  Golman  ; 
and  there  was  a  rivalry  in  hospitality  and  liberality.  On  this 
rivalry,  two  fools,  named  Gonall  and  Gomdan,  composed  between 
them  the  following  rann : 

"  Guairi,  Colman's  son,  bestows 
Whatever  gift  first  meets  his  hand  ; 
What  each  likes  best  to  each  is  dealt 
By  Ouana,  Liathmain's  generous  chief." 

In  Conall's  reign,  also,  that  Eaghallach,  son  of  Uada,  who  was 
twenty-five  years  king  of  Gonnanght,  Avas  killed  by  Mael- 
Brighdi,  son  of  Mothlachan,  and  his  slaves. 

This  Eaghallach  entertained  the  most  violent  hatred  and  envy 
towards  the  son  of  his  elder  brother,  lest  he  might  attack  him 
and  deprive  him  of  the  kingdom  of  Gonnanght,  but  he  found  no 
opportunity  of  killing  his  brother's  son,  so  that  a  withering  dis- 
ease came  upon  him  ;  for  he  could  not  eat  through  hatred  of  his 
ne|)hew.  When  he  lay  thus  languishing,  he  sent  for  his  nephew 
to  come  to  see  him.  But  the  nephew  understood  the  treachery 
of  his  uncle,  and  therefore  took  the  precaution  to  collect  an 
armed  escort,  attended  by  which  he  went  to  visit  his  relative, 
Eaghallach ;  and,  before  coming  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  he 
told  his  attendants  to  keep  their  swords  drawn  beneath  their 
mantles.    But  when  Eaghallach  perceived  this,  he  said,  "  Alas ! 

Thirteen  years. — They  reigned  for  ren  of  Mogh  Euith.  Cuana  is  gene* 
seventeen  years,  according  to  other  au-  rally  called  the  son  of  Cailchin. 
thorities.  Liathmain. — The  place  meant  here 
^  Cuana. — "A.  D.  G40.  Cuana,  son  is  now  called  Cloch  Liathniaini,  in  Eng- 
of  Ailcen  {Aiken),  chief  of  Fera-  lish  Cloughleefin,  a  townland  in  the 
Maighe,  died." — Four  Masters.  This  parish  of  Kilgullane  and  barony  of^ 
Cuana  was  a  descendant  of  the  cele-  Condons,  lying  about  two  miles  west 
brated  Drui^l  and  hero,  Mogh  Ruith,  of  Mitchelstown,  co.  Cork, 
who  had  received  a  grant  of  the  terri-  '^^  Cotemporary  of  Guairi. — Guairi 
tory  now  called  Fermoy,  in  the  county  Aidni,  whom  we  have  seen  so  unac- 
of  Cork,  from  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan,  countably  displaced  by  Dr.  Keating, 
king  of  Munster.  Of  his  race  are  the  under  the  reign  of  Diarmaid  I.,  son  of 
O'Dugans  and  O'Cosgrans,  who  were  Fergus  Kerbeol,  did  not  die  for  twen- 
the  chiefs  of  all  this  territory,  until  ty-two  years  after  Cuana,  his  rival  in 
encroached  on,  first  by  the  Eoganacht  liberality.  —  The  death  of  Raghal- 
sept  of  O'Koeife,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  lach  occurred  in  642.  He  was,  as  be- 
encroached  by  the  Roches  and  Con-  fore  stated,  an  ancestor  of  the  0' Con- 
dons and  Flemmings.  These  last  were  nors  of  Counacht,  and  the  immediate 
dispossessed  by  the  troopers  of  Crora-  predecessor  of  Guairi,  son  of  Colman. 
well,  whose  descendants  still  hold  pos-  He  reigned  over  Connaught  for  twen» 
session  of  the  inheritance  of  the  child-  ty-five  years. 
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the  man  that  is  dearest  to  me  on  earth,  and  whom  I  wish  to  make 
mj  heir,  does  not  trust  me,  though  I  am  on  the  point  of  death  I 
When  the  nephew  heard  this  complaint,  his  heart  smote  hinx 
sorely,  and  he  came  alone  to  visit  his  uncle  on  the  morrow. 
Thereupon,  Eaghallach's  men  fell  upon  the  incautious  nephew, 
and  slew  him  on  the  spot.  Eaghallach  then  immediately  got  up 
from  his  sick  bed,  and  commenced  to  feast  joyfully  and  free 
from  care. 

After  Eaghallach  had  killed  his  nephew,  after  the  manner  just 
related,  his  wife,  Mnirenn,  demanded  of  her  Druid  whether  any 
danger  hung  over  her  husband  arising  from  that  act.  Tlie  Druid 
replied,  that,  as  Eaghallach  had  killed  his  relative,  so  should 
both  his  and  her  death  soon  come  from  one  of  their  own  child- 
ren, and  he  told  her,  moreover,  that  it  was  from  the  child,  then  in 
her  womb  that  their  deaths  should  come.  She  immediately  told 
this  to  Eaghallach,  who  commanded  her  to  have  the  child  killed 
as  soon  as  it  should  be  born.  Muirenn  soon  after  gave  birth  to 
a  daughter,  which  she  gave  to  one  of  her  swineherds,  with 
orders  to  kill  it.  But,  when  the  herd  saw  the  infant's  face,  his 
heart  softened  towards  it,  and  he  put  it  back  into  the  same  bag, 
and  brought  it  secretly  to  the  door  of  a  religious  woman,  who 
dwelt  in  his  neighborhood,  and  he  left  the  bag  hung  upon 
one  of  the  arms  of  a  cross  that  stood  near  her  door.  The  nun 
soon  after  came  to  the  bag  and  found  the  infant  therein  ;  and  she 
loved  it  exceedingly,  and  she  educated  it  piously ;  and  there  w-as 
not  in  her  time  any  child  in  all  Ireland  more  beautithl  than  her 
fosterling.  The  fame  of  the  child,  now  grown  to  maidenhood, 
soon  reached  Eaghallach,  and  he  hastily  sent  a  messenger  to  her 
foster-mother  to  demand  to  have  the  girl  given  up  to  himself. 
The  nurse,  however,  did  not  consent  to  his  demand,  but,  never- 
theless, her  fosterling  was  torn  away  from  her  by  violence.  When 
Eaghallach  saw  the  maiden,  his  heart  lusted  violently  for  her, 
and  he  made  her  the  companion  of  his  bed.  His  own  wife, 
Muirenn,  got  jealous  thereupon,  and  she  went  to  complain  to  the 
king  of  Ireland  of  her  husband's  infidelity.  The  scandal  of  that 
evil  deed  soon  spread  throughout  all  the  land,  and  the  saints  of 
Ireland  were  sorrowful  by  reason  thereof  St.  Fechin^^  of  Fobar, 
came  in  person  to  Eaghallach  to  reprehend  him,  and  many  saints 
came  in  his  company  to  aid  him  in  inducing  the  prince  to  dis- 
continue his  criminal  amour.  But  Eaghallach  despised  their  ex- 
hortations. Whereupon  they  fasted  against  him,  and  as  there 
were  many  other  evil-minded  persons  besides  him  in  the  land, 

*  St.  Fechin.—St  Fechin  [Fehin],    664,  of  the  mortality  called  the  Buido 
Abbot  of  Fobar,  now  Fore,  in  West-  Conaill. 
meath,  died  on  the  14th  of  February, 
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tHey  made  an  especial  prayer  to  God,  that  for  the  sake  of  an  ex- 
ample, he  should  not  live  out  the  month  of  May,  then  next  to 
come  OD,  and  that  he  should  fall  by  the  hands  of  villains,  by 
vile  instruments,  and  in  a  filthy  place ;  and  all  these  things  hap- 
pened to  him  after  the  following  manner,  within  the  course  of 
the  following  month  of  May. 

A  hunted  deer,  which  had  been  previously  wounded,  landed 
upon  an  islet  where  Eaghallach  lay  in  wait.  When  the  deer  had 
come  near  him,  Eaghallach  seized  his  javelin,  and  made  a  cast 
with  it  at  the  animal,  which  he  transfixed.  The  deer,  neverthe- 
less, got  off,  and  Eaghallach  pursued  the  game  in  his  boat.  When 
arrived  at  a  short  distance  from  the  lake,  the  deer  was  met  by 
some  serfs  who  were  cutting  turf,  and  these  killed  him  and 
divided  the  carcase  between  them.  In  the  meantime  Eaghallach 
came  up  and  threatened  them  for  their  division  of  the  deer,  and 
commanded  them  to  deliver  up  the  venison  to  himself  The 
boors  determined  to  kill  him  thereupon,  and  they  immediately 
fell  on  him  with  their  spades  and  other  implements,  so  that  he 
was  slain  by  their  hands,  and  thus  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of 
the  saints.  Muirenn,^  his  wife,  had  died  before  him  through 
jealousy  of  her  own  daughter. 

About  this  time  was  fought  the  battle  of  Carn-Conaill*^  by 
Diarmaid,  the  son  of  Aedh  Slanni,  Avherein  fell  Cuan,  son  of 
Amalgaidh,  after  having  reigned  over  Munster  for  ten  years.  In 
the  same  engagement  fell  Cuan,  son  of  Conall,  King  of  the*^  Ui 


Muirenn.  It  would  seem  that  Mui- 
renn  survived  her  husband,  from  certain 
ancient  verses  quoted  by  tlie  Four  Mas- 
ters, in  reference  to  the  death  of  Raghal- 
lach.  The  following  is  a  translation  of 
these  verses,  and  from  tliem  it  may  be 
judged  that  tliose  by  whom  that  chief- 
tain was  slain  was  not  all  of  mean  con- 
dition, though  possibly  they  were  of  the 
Daer  Olanna  or  subject  tribes ; 

"  Eaghallach,  son  of  IJada,  fell 
Transfixed  from  off  his  milk-wliitc  steed. 
His  fall  hath  Muirenn  well  bewailed; 
His  fall  hath  Cathal  well  avenged. 
Cathal  is  this  day  in  battle, 
Though  kings  have  bound  him  to  a  peace — 
Though  Cathal,  this  day,  has  no  father, 
His  father  hath  been  well  avenged! 
Estimate  his  dreadfnl  vengeance, 
From  the  story  of  his  onslaughts; 
For  he  has  slain  six  men  and  fifty, 
And  ho  made  sixteen  plundering  forays. 
I  had  my  share,  as  well  as  any. 
In  wreaking  vengence  for  Eaghallach ; 
And  mv  hand  now  grasps  the  grey  beard 
Of  Mothlachaa's  son,  Mael-BrighdL" 


"  Cam  Conaill. — This  battle  was 
fought  by  Dairmaid  Ruadnaidh,  against 
Guairi,  King  of  Connaught,  who  was 
therein  aided  by  those  Munster  princes 
mentioned  in  the  text.  It  was,  in  all 
likelihood,  this  Diarmaid.  and  not  Diar- 
maid,  son  of  Fergus  Kerbeol,  that  was 
the  vanquisher  of  Guairi,  on  the  occa- 
sion heretofore  prematurely  recorded  by 
Keating,  where  he  has  transmitted  that 
strange  legend  of  the  manner  after  which 
the  defeated  King  of  Connaught  made 
his  submission  to  the  victor.  Carn  Con- 
aill is  supposed  to  be  the  place  now  call- 
ed Ballyconnell  in  the  parish  of  Kilbe- 
canty,near  Gorl,  in  the  ancient  territory 
of  Ui  Fiachrach  Aidni.  The  battle  was 
fought  in  the  year  645. 

**  Ui  Fidghenti. — A  large  tract  in  the 
county  of  Limerick.  The  Ui  Fidghenti 
from  whom  it  had  its  name  are  now  rep- 
resented by  the  0 'Donovans,  O'Cullaues 
or  Collins,  &c. 
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Fidghenti,  and  Talamonach,  King  of  tlie  Ui  Liatliam."*'  It  waa 
through  tlie  prayers  of  the  community  of  St.  Kiaran  of  Cluain- 
mic-Nois,  that  l3iarniaid  gained  that  battle ;  and  consequentl}^, 
upon  his  return  frorn  that  fight  to  Cluain-mic-Nois,  he  bestowed 
upon  the  church  of  that  place  a  tract  of  country  as  an  altai-  sod. 
That  district  is  now  called  Liath  Manchain.'"  It  was  at  Cluain- 
mic-nois  that  Diarmaid  willed  to  have  himself  buried,  when  ho 
should  die. 

At  this  time  died  St.  Fursa,'^^  of  the  line  of  Lugaidh  Laga,  broth- 
er of  Olild  Olum,  and  St.  Mochellog,"  who  was  honored  at  Kill 
Mochellog.  The  latter  saint  was  of  the  race  of  Conari,  son  of 
Edirsgeol.  After  that,  Kellach,  half  King  of  Ireland,  fell  at 
Brughj  on  the  Boyne,  and  Conall  was  killed  by  Diarmaid,  son 
of  Aedh  Slanni. 


DIARMAID  AND  BLATHMAC,  AED-RIGHA. 


A.D."  669.  Diarmaid'*  Euadnaidh  and  Blathmac,  sons  of  Aedh 
Slanni,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  reigned  conjointly  over  Ireland 
for  seven  years.  It  was  in  their  reign  that  the*  battle  of  Pancti 
was  fought  by  Hossa,  in  which  fell  the  King  of  Sagsa,  or  Saxon- 
land,  with  thirty  of  his  lords.    It  was  then  that  St.  Ultan"  died, 

"  A.  D.  '657.    Four  Masters. 
Diarmaid  II.  This  prince  ap'l  Lis  > 
brother  reigned  for  eight  years. — lb. 

"  St.  Ultan.  He  was  styled  Mac 
hUi  Conga,  and  was  Abbot  of  Cluain- 
Iraird.  He  died  6G4,  of  the  mortality 
called  the  Buide  Conaill,  i.  c.  the  yellow 
plague.  Tlie  following  saints  are  re- 
corded as  having  also  died  of  this 
scourge  in  the  same  year  ;  St.  Fechiti, 
Abbot  of  Fobar,  on  the  1.4th  of  Feb- 
ruary ;  St.  Eonan,  son  of  Beraeh  ;  St. 
Aileran  the  Wise  ;  contemporary  with 
him  was  St.  Manchan  of  Liath-Man- 
chain,  or  Tuaim-Eirc,  and  St.  Cronan, 
son  of  Silni.  Another  St.  Ultan,  sur- 
named  Mac  Ui  Concobair,  the  first 
bishop  of  Ard-Brecain,now  xVrdbraccan 
in  Meath,  whose  festival  is  set  down  on 
4th  of  September,  on  which  day  he  died 
in  656.  The  annotations  of  Tirechan 
on  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick  are  stated  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  mouth  of  Ul- 
tanus,  first' bishop  of  the  Dal  Ooncobair 
of  Ardbraccan.  He  lived  to  an  extreme 
old  age,  and  it  is  stated  that  ho  educat- 
ed and  fed  with  his  own  hands  all  tho 
children  who  were  without  education  in 
Ireland.— O'i). 


ViLiathain,  that  is,  the  territory 
of  the  clan  of  O'Liiithain,  now  called 
Lyons.  Talamonach,  the  name  of  the 
chief  here  mentioned,  is  al^o  written 
Talamhnach  [Talloivna^h). 

^  Liath  Manchain. — The  situation  of 
this  tract  is  now  pointed  out  by  the 
ruined  church  of  Liath  Manchain,  (call- 
ed Lemanaghan  by  the  English).  It 
lies  in  the  barony  of  Garrycastle,  and 
King's  county.  Tuaiin  Eire,  i.  e.  Erc's 
Mound,  was  one  of  its  ancient  names. 
Akar  Sod,  in  Gaelic,/ocZ  re  altoir,  means 
glebe  or  church  land. 

^  St.  Fursa. — He  preached  for  some 
time  in  Britain.  Of  him,  Laurentius, 
Archbishop  of   Canterbury,  writes  : 

That  holy  man.Farsaus,  came  hither 
from  Ibernia.  He  was  renownbd  for  his 
preaching  and  for  his  knowledge,  and 
was  sprung  from  the  noblest  race  among 
the  Scoti,  but  he  was  much  more  enno- 
bled by  the  qualities  of  his  mind  than 
by  his  blood."  He  died  about  the  year 
650.  His  festival  was  held  on  the  IGth 
of  J anuary. 

"St.  Mocliellog  was  the  founder  of 
Cill-Mhochellog  {KiU-voghellogue) ,  now 
the  town  of  Killmalloch,  county  Limer- 
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and  also  St.  Maedog,^^  son  of  Sedna,  son  of  Ere,  son  of  Feradacli. 
son  of  Fiacaidh,  son  of  Amalgaid,  son  of  Muredach,  son  of 
Cartliann,  son  of  Ere,  of  the  line  of  Colla  Uais,  to  wit,  the  saint 
who  was  honored  at  Ferna.  Then  also  died  the  holy  St.  Cumin 
Fada,*^'  son  of  Fiaeaidh ;  and  Maenach,  son  of  Fingliin,  King  of 
Munster.  And  Diarmaid  and  Blatbmac  both  died  of  the  plague 
which  was  called  the  Buide-Conaill.''® 


SECHNASACH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  676.''  Sechnasach  {Shaghnasagh\  son  of  Blathmac,  son 
of  Aedh  Slain ni,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  succeeded  his  father 
and  uncle  as  King  of  Ireland,  and  reigned  six  years.^"  In  the 
reign  of  this  prince  the  battle  of  Fert"  was  fought  between  the 
Ulidians  and  the  Cruthnigh,  where  numbers  were  slain  on  both 
sides.    St.  Baethin,^'^  Abbot  of  Bennchor,  died  in  this  reign. 


"  St.  Maedog.  This  saint  had  died 
long  before  this  reign,  in  the  year  624. 
He  is  now  usually  called  St.  Mogue  by 
the  Iiish  peasantry,  who  sometimes  im- 
properly translate  his  name  by  Moses, 
His  first  name  was  really  Aedh,of  which 
Aedhog  [Ayogue'^,  ELS  avcII  as  Aedhan 
(Aijaun),  or  Aidan,  are  diminutive 
forms.  Maedog  or  Maedhog  {Mayogue) 
is  a  name  of  affection  ;  the  pronoun  Mo, 
my,  being  prefixed  Aedog,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  many  of  the  names 
of  Irish  saints,  such  as  Mochua,  Mo- 
cLiTda,  Molasi,  &c.  St.  Maedog  was 
the  founder  of  the  bishoprick  of  Ferna, 
now  Ferns,  on  the  river  Bann,  about 
five  miles  north  of  Enniscorthy,  county 
Wexford.  His  feast  is  on  the  31st  of 
January.  ) 

"  St.  Cumin  Fada. — He  was  bishop 
of  Cluain-Fcrta  Brenainn  or  Clonfert, 
and  died  on  the  12th  of  November, 
which  is  his  festival,  in  661.  He  was, 
as  before  stated,  the  half-brother  (by 
his  mother)  of  Guairi,  King  of  Con- 
naught  ;  paternally  he  was  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Eoganacht  of  Loch  Lein,  in 
Kerry. 

"  Jiuide  Conaill. — "  This  plague  is 
mentioned  by  Bede  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
History,  who  writes  that  in  the  year 
664,  a  sudden  pestilence  (called  the  yel- 


low plague)  depopulated  the  southern 
coast  of  Britain,  and  extending  into 
Northumberland,  ravaged  the  country 
far  and  near,  and  destroyed  a  great 
number  of  men. "  He  also  states  that 
it  did  no  less  harm  in  Ireland,  where 
many  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  English  nation  were,  at 
that  time,  either  studying  theology  or 
leading  monastic  lives,  the  Scoti  sup- 
plying them  with  food  and  furnishing 
them  with  books  and  their  teaching 
gratis. — 0' Donovan. 

A.  D.  665.— Four  Masters. 

^  Six  years. — Five  years. — Ih. 
The  battle  of  Fert.—"  A.  D.  665. 
The  battle  of  Fersat  was  fought  this 
year  between  the  Ulidians  and  the  Cin- 
thin,  where  Cathasach,  son  of  Laircine 
was  slain." — Id. 

Fert,  as  in  the  text,  is  clearly  a  mis- 
take for  J^ersat.  The  place  meant  is 
Belfast,  whose  present  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  Belach  Feirsti,  i.  e.  the  Pass 
of  the  Fersad,  a  word  which  literally 
means  a  spindle,  but  which  is  also  ap- 
plied figuratively  to  a  sand  bank  formed 
in  the  estuary  of  a  river,  where  the  tide 
checks  the  current  of  the  fresh  water. — 
O'D.  The  people  here  called  Crutlmigh 
were  the  Dal  Araide  race. 

Baeithin.—Be  died  in  665. 
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Seclinasacli  ended  his  reign  and  life  by  being  killed  by  Dubduin 
of  the  Kincl  Carbri." 

KENNFAELADH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  682.^*  Kennfaeladh,  son  of  Blathmac,  son  of  Aedh 
Slanni,  of  the  line  of  Erirahon,  succeeded  to  the  throne  and 
held  it  for  four  years.  In  his  reign  the  monastery  of  Bennchor"' 
was  burned  by  foreign  marauders,  and  the  persons  that  compos- 
ed its  religious  community  were  slaughtered. 

This  place  had  its  name  of  Bennchor  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstance :  Bresal  Brec,  a  King  of  Lcinster,  once  made  a  plunder- 
ing expedition  to  Alba,  with  a  numerous  force,  and  brought 
thence  a  large  prey  of  cattle  as  booty  with  him  to  Ireland ;  and 
when  he  had  hiuded  with  his  forces  he  made  an  encampment 
at  the  place  that  is  now  called  Bennchor,  and  there  his  people 
killed  many  of  the  oxen  for  tlieir  food  so  that  the  plain  was 
strewn  over  with  the  benna,  that  is,  with  the  horns  of  the  cattle, 
and  hence  came  the  name  of  Magh  Bennchor  or  the  Plain  of 
Horns.  Long  afterwards,  when  the  holy  Abbot  Comgall  had 
fuuudcd  a  monastery  in  the  same  place,  he  commanded  that  the 
building  should  be  called  from  the  place  where  it  was  built. 
Hcnco  it  became  known  as  the  ^lonastery  of  Bennchor.  Soon 
a  tier  the  burning  of  this  monastery  by  these  foreign  pirates, 
Kennfaeladh,  King  of  Ireland,  was  killed  by  Finnacta  Flcadach, 
son  of  Donncadh,  at  the  battle  of  Keltair.^® 

"  Kincl  Carbri. — That  is,  the  race  ent  institution.  It  is  seen  both  from  the 

of  Carbri,  son  of  'NkiM  of  the  Nine  annals  of  Ulster  and  those  of  Clonmar 

Hostages,  seated  at  this  period  in  the  noise,  that  it  was  the  British  monastery 

barony  of  Granard,  county  Longford,  that  was  burned  in  the  reign  of  Kenn- 

but  whose  descendants  afterwards  set-  faeladh  :  "  A,  D.  671.    The  burning  of 

tied  in  and  gave  their  name  to  the  pre-  Bennchor  of  the  Britons." — Ann.  Ult. 

sent  barony  of  Carbury,  county  Kil-  "  A.  D.  668.    Bangor  in  England  was 

dare,  and  also  to  the  barony  of  Carbury  burned." — Ann.  Clon.   The  ]rish  mon- 

county  Sligo.  astery,  founded  by  the  great  St.  Com- 

"It  was  of  Sechnasach  this  testimony  gall,  who  died  on  the  lOtli  of  May,  in 

was  given  :  the  year  600,  was  still  unprofaned  by 

«  Full  of  bridles  and  horsewhips  la  the  foreign  spoilers.  The  name  of  Benn- 

Sechnasnch's  dwelling-place—  chor  is  rather  frequent  in  Ireland,  and 

That  spoii-teeimng,  plentiful  j  ^^^^^j  anglicized  Banagher.    It  is 

Fortress  of  Blathmac  3  son."  ,    .  j.  .    ^  n  7 

derived,  as  Keatmg  states,  from  henn, 

— Four  Masters.  signifying  a  horn,  peak,  crest,  or  pinna- 

"  A.  D.  670. — 11).  cle,  or  rather  it  is  more  immediately 

Bennchor. — The  place  then  burned  derived  from  its  adjective  hennach  by 

was  not  the  monastery  of  Bennchor,  or  the  addition  of  the  suflSx  ar. 
Bangor,  in  Ulster  ;  but  it  was  Ban-      ^  Keltair. — "  He  was  slain  in  the 

gor  in  North  Wales,which,  having  been  battle  of  Aircealtair   {Arkelter),  at 

founded  by  missionaries- from  the  Irish  Tigh  Ua  Maine  [Tee  00  3Iani)." — J^". 

Bennchor,  took  its  name  from  the  par-  M.    The  scene  of  this  fight  is  supposed 
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FINNACTA,  AED-RIGH. 

A.  D."  686. — Finnacta''  Fleaclacli,  son  of  Donncadh,  son  of 
Aedji  Slanni,  of  the  line  of  ErinYhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  lie- 
land  for  seven  years.®'  This  King  had  the  surname  of  Fleadach, 
that  is,  the  Hospitable,  or  Festive,  or  from  the  number  of  festivals 
and  public  entertainments  that  took  place  in  Ireland  during  his 
reign.  St.  Colman,  bishop  of  Inis-bo-linni,'"  died  in  liis  reign,  as 
did  St.  Finan,'^  who  was  honored  at  Ard-Finain ;  of  the  race  of 
Fiachaidh,  Maeil-lethan,  was  this  St.  Finnan ;  and  about  the  same 
time  St.  Arannan  also  died.  It  was  Finnacta  that  defeated  the 
Leinstermen  at  the  battle  of  Loch  Grabar''  where  many  of  them 
fell  by  his  forces.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  Kennfaeladh  the  Learned" 
died.  And  it  was  then  also  that  Duno-al,  son  of  SQ:anlan,  Kino;  of 
the  Cruthni^h  or  Picts,  and  Kennfaeladh,  King  of  the  Kiannachta 
of  Glcnn-Geinihen,  were  burned  by  Maelduin,  son  of  Maelsitricc, 
in  Dun-Kethirnn.'^*  In  this  reign  also  the  Britons  made  an  in- 
cursion into  Ireland  according  to  Bede,  in  the  twenty-sixth  chap- 
ter of  the  fourth  book  of  his  History.  He  there  inforiiis  us  that, 
a  chieftain  of  the  forces  of  the  King  of  the  Saxons,  named  Bertu^. 


to  bo  pointed  out  by  a  place  now  called 
Attymany,  in  the  parish  of  Clonkeea 
Kcrrill,  barony  of  Tiaquin,  and  county 
of  Gal  way. 

A.  D.  674.  Four  Musters. 
^  Finnacta  II.  His  name  and  sur- 
name are  pronounced  Fiimap^hta  Flaagh. 
Finnacta  is  sometimes  spelled  Finnsh- 
neachta  which  has  almost  the  same  pro- 
nunciation, and  is  thus  made  to  signify 
sncwh;te,  or  rather  white  snow.  But  the 
editor  surmises  that  such  spelling  was 
adopted  in  order  to  support  an  etymolo- 
gical pun  upon  the  name,  and  that  word 
is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  derivate 
from  Finn,  i.  e.  fair. 

Sjvsn  years. — His  reign  lasted  for 
twenty  years  according  to  the  annals 
above  cited. 

"  St.  Colman  of  Inis-ho-fmni.  He  died 
on  the  8th  of  August,  G74.  Inis-ho- 
iinni,  i.  c.  the  Island  of  the  White  Cow 
is  now  known  as  Bophin  Island,  and  is 
situated  off  tlie  west  coast  of  Mayo. 
The  ruins  of  St.  Colman's  church  are 
Btill  to  be  seen  on  this  island.  From 
Loch  Bo-tinni,  i.  e.  the  Lake  of  the 


White  Cow,  situate  thereon,  ft  is  fabloi 
that  an  enchanted  cow,  from  which  it 
has  its  name,  is  seen  periodically  to 
emerge. 

"  St.  Finan  of  Ard-Finain. — He  is 
the  patron  saint  of  Ard-Fhinain 
(Ardeknawin),  now  the  town  of  Ardfin- 
nan,  county  Tipperary.  The  festival 
of  St.  Finan,  son  of  Eranan,  is  entered 
in  O'Clery's  calendar  at  the  12th  of 
February.    He  died  in  674. 

Loch  Gabar. — Now  Lough  Gower, 
or  Logore,  near  Dunshangh'.in,  in 
Meath.    This  battle  took  place  in  675. 

"  Kennfaeladh  the  Learned. — "  A.  D. 
677.  Cennfaeladh,  son  of  Oilioll.  a 
paragon  of  wisdom,  died." — Four  blas- 
ters. This  sage  lived  at  Derryloran,  in 
Tyrone,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  preface  to 
the  Uraicept  na  n-Eigeas,  whicli  work 
he  is  said  to  have  amended. — O'D. 

"  Dun  Kethirnn. — Now  the  Giant's 
Sconce,  in  the  parish  of  Dunboe,  county 
Londonderry,  as  already  stated.  This 
event  happened  in  67!),  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Finnacta's  reign,  according  to 
the  Four  Masters. 
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landed  in  Ireland  in  tlie  year  of  our  Lord,  six  hundred  and 
eighty-four,  and  that  they  plundered  a  great  portion  of  the  coun- 
try. Bede  laments  that  evil  deed  in  the  following  words : 
*'  Bertus  devastated  an  innocent  nation,  and  one  that  had  always 
proved  most  friendly  to  the  English  race.""  Against  them  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Eath  Morin  ^^lagh  Lini,'^  where  Cuniusgach, 
King  of  the  Cruthnigh  (the  Dal  Araide),  was  slain,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  Gaels  fell  with  him  The  Britons  then  also  made 
an  expedition  to  the  Orcades  and  plundered  those  islands.  Some 
of  them  landed  in  the  east  of  Leinster  likewiss,  and  having 
plundered  the  properties  both  of  the  church  and  of  the  laity,  they 
returned  to  their  homes,  when  they  had  committed  great  depre- 
dations and  destruction.  St.  Adamnan  made  the  following  verso 
on  Finnacta,  when  that  king,  had  remitted  the  Boromha'^  or  cow- 
tribute  at  the  request  of  St.  Moling ; 

"  Finnacta,  Donncadli's  son,  remitted, 
At  Moling's  prayer,  a  mig-hty  tribute  ; 
Thrice ^fifty  hundred  kinc,  with  spancels, 
And  with  each  cow  her  calf  was  given." 

Finnacta  was  killed  soon  after  this  by  Acdh,  the  son  of  Dluthaeh 
and  by  Conall,  the  son  of  Congal,  at  Grellach  Dolaith.''' 


"  Bertus  vastavit  gcntora  innoeontem 
misere  et  nationi  An<;-lorum  amicissi- 
mara."  This  quotation  from  the  vener- 
able Bede  refers  to  the  invasion  of  Magli 
Breagh  by  the  Saxons,  which  took 
place  in  June,  G83,  according  to  the 
Four  Masters,  but  in  G84,  according  to 
Bede,  in  which  latter  authority  it 
is  said  that  Bertus  or  Berctus  was  the 
general  of  Egfrid,  King  of  Northum- 
bria. 

"  Rath-mor  in  Magh  Line. — Now 
Eathmore,  a  townland  on  which  there 
is  an  ancient  rath  or  earthen  fort,  in 
the  parish  of  Doneg-ore  and  county  of 
Antrim.  This  battle  was  fought  in 
680,  three  or  four  years  before  the  in- 
vasion of  Magh  Breagh,  by  the  Saxons. 
The  foreigners  who  were  there  defeat- 
ed were  more  probably  Saxons  than 
Britons.  In  th3  year  after  the  inva- 
sion of  Magh  Breagh,  St.  Adamnan, 
Abbot  of  lona,  was  sent  to  England 
to  request  a  restoration  of  the  captives 
taken  therein.  The  Northern  Saxons 
received  him  with  great  honor  ou  the 


occasion,  and  granted  him  everything 
he  requested. 

"  The  Boromha  remitted. — "  That  in- 
iquitous tax  upon  the  people  of  Lein- 
ster, which  through  forty  successive 
reigns  had  been  one  of  the  sources  of 
national  strife,  was  at  length  remitted 
at  tlie  urgent  request  of  St.  Moling, 
Archbishop  of  Ferns  (Ferna),  by 
the  pious  King  Finnachta  for  him- 
self and  his  successors  for  ever." — 
Moore. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  opposi- 
tion of  St.  Adamnan  to  the  remission 
of  the  Boromha,  by  his  relative,  King 
Finnacta,  the  above  quoted  verses  must 
be  understood  in  an  ironical  sense. 

Grellach  Dollaith.— This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  place  still  called,  in 
Irish,  Grellach,  but  Girly  in  English, 
which  lies  two  miles  south  of  Kells,  in 
Meath.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  Finnacta's  reign,  and 
not  in  the  seventh,  as  Keating  has  it. 
Bresal,  the  monarch's  son,  fell  with 
him. 
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LOINGSECH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  693.''  Loingsecli,  son  of  Aengus,  son  of  Domnall,  son 
of  Aedh,  son  of  Anmiri,  of  the  line  of  Erimbon,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Ireland  and  held  it  for  eight  years.  In  this  reign  St. 
Adamnan  came  from  Alba  to  Ireland^"  to  preach.  It  was  then, 
also,  that  St.  Moling^^  of  Lnacbair  died ;  and  that  the  plain  of 
Murthemni  was  devastated*^  by  the  Britons.  During  this  reign 
a  great  pestilence  raged  amongst  the  cattle**^  in  Saxon-land  and 
in  Ireland.  This  was  followed  by  a  great  famine  which  lasted 
for  three  years,  during  which  time,  it  is  said,  that  people  were 
forced  to  eat  one  another.  It  was  about  this  time,  also,  that  St. 
Egbert  went  to  preach  in  Alba.  Muredach  Maeil-lethan,^^  King 
of  Connaught,  died,  whilst  Loingsech  was  monarch.  It  was 
then,  also,  that  the  Ulidians  fought  the  battle  of  Magh-Cullinn" 
against  the  Britons,  and  in  it  great  numbers  of  those  marauders 
were  slaughtered.  About  this  time,  likewise,  died  St.  Adamnan,^*" 
Abbot  of  Aei,  or  lona,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 


"  A.  D.  694.— Four  Masters. 

^  St.  Adamnan  came  to  Ireland  in 
697.  It  appears  from  Bede  that  his 
principal  object  in  visiting  his  native 
land  on  this  occasion  was  to  preach  to 
the  people  about  the  proper  time  of 
keeping  the  Easter. 

"  St.  Moling  died. — He  died  in  696, 
on  the  13th  of  May.  He  erected  a 
church  at  a  place  then  named  Ros-broc, 
but  now  Tigh  Moling,  i.  e.  Moling's 
House,  in  Irish,  and  in  English,  St. 
Mullin's,  where  his  festival  was  cele- 
brated on  the  17th  of  June. 

**  The  Plain  of  Murthemni  devastat- 
ed.— A.  D.  695.  The  second  year  of 
Loingsech.  The  devastation  of  Mur- 
themni by  the  Britons  and  the  Ulidi- 
ans.— Four  Masters. 

"  Pestilence  amongst  the  cattle. — This 
event  ssems  misplaced.  A  similar  pes- 
tilence is  thus  recorded  by  the  Four 
Masters  to  have  visited  Ireland  during 
the  last  reign.  "A.  D.  684.  The  11th 
year  of  Finnacta,  a  mortality  upon  all 
animals  in  general  throughout  the 
whole  world,  for  the  space  of  four 
years,  so  that  there  escaped  not  one 
out  of  the  thousand  of  any  kind  of 
animals.  There  was  a  great  frost  in 
this  year,  so  that  the  rivers  and  lakes 


of  Ireland  were  frozen,  and  the  sea  b& 
tween  Ireland  and  Alba  was  frozen 
so  that  there  was  a  communication  be 
tween  them  on  the  ice."  Florence  of 
Winchester  notices  this  plague  in  his 
annals  at  the  year  685.  "  A  great  pes- 
tilence seized  upon  Britannia,  and  laid 
/c  waste  with  wide-spread  destruction." 
— The  Annals  of  Ulster  record  a  pesti- 
lence such  as  Keating  speaks  of,  as 
having  taken  place  in  799. 

Muredach  Maeil-lethan,  i.  e.  Mu- 
redach of  the  Broad  Head.  He  was 
son  of  Fergus,  son  of  Baghallach,  son 
of  Uada.  It  was  from  him  that  the 
Sil  Muireadhaigh  [Skeel  Murray), 
(i.  e.  Seed  of  Muredach)  consisting 
of  the  O'Connors  (of  Connaught), 
the  Mac  Dermots,  Mac  Donoughs, 
O'Beirnes,  0 'Flanagans,  Mageraghties, 
O'Finuaghties,  took  their  tribe-name. 
He  was  otherwise  called  Muredach  of 
Magh  Aei,  in  Roscommon.  He  died  in 
the  year  700,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Loingsech. 

The  battle  of  Magh  Cuillinn.  A 
plain  near  Sliabh  Cuillinn,  now  Slieve 
GuUion,  CO.  Armagh. 

Died  St.  Adamnan,  — This  cele- 
brated man  was  of  same  family  as  St. 
Columkille  and  St.  Baeithin,  i.  e.  of  the 
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It  was  now  that  the  Saracens  marched  with  a  large  army  to 
Constantinople,  which  city  they  bescigecl  for  three  years,  after 
which  period  they  withdrew  their  forces  without  having  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  it. 

The  battle  of  Corann^^  was  fought  by  Kcllach,  son  of  Raghal- 
lach,  who  had  been  seven  years  King  of  Connaught,  against 
Loingsech,  King  of  Ireland,  and  in  it  the  latter  was  defeated  and 
slain. 


CONGAL  KENN-MAGHAIR,  ARD-RIGH. 


A.  D.  701.^  CongaP  Kenn-Maghair,  son  of  Fergus  Fanaid, 
descended  from  Conall  Gulban,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Host- 
ages, of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  became  King  of  Ireland,  and 
reigned  for  nine  years.  It  was  this  Congal  that  burned  Kill- 
dara,  destroying  both  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  and  the  houses 
of  the  laity.  But  this  evil  deed  soon  brought  a  sudden  death 
upon  himself. 

TERGAL,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  710.^  Fergal,  son  of  Maelduin,  son  of  Maelsitricc,  son 
of  Aedh  Uaridnacli,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  held  the  sover- 
eignty of  Ireland  for  seventeen  years.^^  Cact,  the  daughter  of 
Maelcoba,  King  of  Kinel  Conaill,  was  his  mother. 

About  this  time  a  battle  was  fought  by  the  Dal  Kiada  against 
the  Britons,  at  a  place  called  Cloch  ^[innirc,  where  the  Britons 
were  defeated  with  slaughter.    About  this  time,  also,  Nectan, 


Kinel  Conaill.  He  was  son  of  Ronan, 
son  of  Tinni,  son  of  Acdh,  son  of  Col- 
man,  son  of  Sedna,  son  of  Fergus  Kenn- 
fada,  son  of  Conall  Gulban,  son  of  Niall 
of  the  Nine  Hostages.  After  having 
been  twenty-six  years  Abbot  of  lona, 
he  died  on  the  23d  of  September,  in  the 
year  703,  or,  according  to  Tigernach, 
in  704.  Of  Adaranan's  works  we  have 
still  remaining,  his  Life  of  Columba,  or 
St.  Columkille,  written  in  the  purest 
style  of  Latin  then  in  use ;  which  Fink- 
erton  calls  the  completest  piece  of  bio- 
graphy that  all  Europe  can  boast  of 
during  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
and  his  Description  of  the  Holy  Flaces 
of  J udea,  which  he  presented  King  Al- 
fred. These  have  been  published  ;  but 
there  are  other  tracts,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  written  by  him  in  his  native 
tongue,  which  lie  still  in  manuscript. 


^  The  battle  of  Corann — Corann  is 
now  a  barony  in  Sligo.  The  three  sons 
of  the  monarch  were  slain  with  their 
father  in  that  fight. 

^  A.  D.  702.— Four  blasters. 
CoNGAL  IL — He  was  called  Kenn- 
maghair,  from  a  place  of  that  name, 
now  anglicized  Kinnaweer,  situated  at 
the  head  of  Mulroy  Lough,  barony  of 
Kilmacreuan,  and  county  of  Donegal. 
He  reigned  but  seven  years,  according 
to  the  above  cited  annals,  which  say 
nothing  of  his  having  burned  Kill-dara 
and  its  churches.  But  it  would  seem 
from  them  that  he  had  gone  into  Leins- 
ter,  in  the  year  705,  to  reenforce  the 
lately  abolished  Boromha,  and  that  he 
had  obtained  his  demand  from  that  ter- 
ritory. 

A.  D.  109.— Four  Masters. 
^*  Seventeen  years — Ten  years, — II, 
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King  of  Alba,  expelled  a  convent  of  monks  beyond  tlie  limita 
of  his  realm  for  having  reprehended  him  for  his  evil  deeds. 

It  was  in  this  king's  reign  that  those  three  showers^  fell,  whenco 
Niall  Frasach  had  his  surname.  He  was  called  Frasach,  because 
he  was  born  during  the  /rasa  or  showers,  as  we  shall  relate  at  the 
reign  of  Niall  Frasach  himself  Those  showers  consisted  of  a  shower 
of  honey  at  Fothain^^  Beg,  a  shower  of  silver  at  Fothain  Mor,  and 
a  shower  of  blood  in  Magh-Lighen.  About  this  time  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Almain^  between  Fergal,  the  monarch  of  Ireland, 
and  Murcadh  son  of  Brann,  King  of  Leinster.  Fergal's  forces 
amounted  to  twenty-one  thousand  men  in  this  engagement,  while 
but  nine  thousand  followed  the  King  of  Leinster  to  the  field,  in. 
addition  to  the  eight  score  of  chosen  champions  that  formed  his 
royal  body-guard.  Nevertheless,  the  Monarch  of  Ireland  was 
routed,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  of  his  men  ran  mad, 
and  according  to  some  accounts,  three  thousand  two  hundred  of 
them  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  Other  authorities  hand  down  that 
the  number  slain  amounted  to  seven  thousand.  The  reason  why 
this  misfoi  cune  came  upon  the  King  of  Ireland  was,  because  as 
he  was  marching  to  the  battle  field  of  Almain  with  the  inten- 
tion of  fighting,  some  of  his  people  went  to  plunder  a  little 
church  called  Killin,  and  thence  they  brought  away  a  solitary 
cow  which  they  found  in  possession  of  the  hermit  of  tliat  church. 
"Whereupon  the  hermit  cursed  the  King  and  his  army  ;  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  his  curse  that  this  extraordinary  misfor- 
tune fell  upon  them,  and  that  the  King  himself  was  slain  among 
the  rest,  as  we  have  just  told. 

FOGARTACH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.D.  727.^5  Fogartach,  son  of  Niall,  son  of  Kearnach  Sotal, 
son  of  Diarmaid,  son  of  Aedh  Slanni,  son  of  Anmiri,  of  tha 

"  Three  showers. — This  singular  and  of  Conn  brought  to  this  battle,  was 

perhaps  partly  enigmatical  rccortl,  is  21,000;  and  the  number  brought  bj 

found  entered  under  the  year  716,  in  the  Leinster  men  Ti-as  9,000.    Of  tho 

the  Four  Masters,  and  under  715  in  the  death  of  Murcadh  was  said  : 

Annals  of  Clonmacnoise.            ^  .  DnncaJh,'  the  noble  ^^fnrcadh-s  son, 

^  Fothain  is  also  written  Othain.   It  And  Aedh  Mac  Colgain,  of  red  swords, 

is  now  called  Fahan,  by  the  Euglish,  g^IJ^TlS-lS^'/Si^StaeW.- 
and  lies  near  Lough  Swilly,  county 

Donegal.   Seven  thousand  was  the  number 

Almain,  now  Allen,  a  celebrated  that  fell  on  both  sides  between  them." 
hill  in  the  county  of  Kildare. — "  A.D.  — Four  Masters. 
718.  After  Fergal,  son  of  Maelduin,  "A.D.  719.  Fogartach,  son  of 
had  been  ten  years  in  the  sovereignty  Niall,  son  of  Kearnach  Sotal  (the 
of  Ireland,'he  was  slain  by  Duncadh,  Proud)  was  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ire- 
son  of  Murcadh,  and  Aedh,  son  of  Col-  land  this  year,  until  he  fell  in  the 
gan,  an  heir  presumptive  to  the  sover-  battle  of  Delgean,  by  Kinaeth,  son  of 
eignty.    The  number  which  the  race  Irgalach." — Four  Masters, 
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line  of  Erimlion,  reigned  over  Ireland  for  one  year.  lie  was 
killed  by  Kinaeth,  son  of  Irgallacli,  in  the  battle  of  Belgi."* 

KINAETH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.D.  728."  Kinaetb,  son  of  Irgallacli,  son  of  Conainc^  Cur- 
rach,  son  of  Conall,  son  of  Aedh  Slanni,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon, 
ruled  Ireland  for  four  years.  It  wo.s  in  the  reign  of  this  king 
that  the  relics  of  St.  Adamnan  were  brought  from  Alba  to  Ire- 
land. After  that  event,  the  battle  of  Drum-Kiarain°'  was 
fought  by  Flathbertach,  son  of  Loingsech,  against  Kinaeth,  son 
of  Irgallach,  where  Kinaeth,  King  of  Ireland,  fell,  and  many  of 
his  people  were  slain  around  him. 


A.D.  732.'"  Flathbertach,  son  of  Loingsech,  son  of  Aengus, 
son  of  Doninall,  son  of  Aedh,  son  of  Anmiri,  of  the  line  of 
Erimhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  seven  years. 
Muirenn,  daughter  of  Kellaeh,  was  the  mother  of  this  king. 
According  to  Bede,  it  was  in  this  king's  reign  that  the  battle  of 
Drum-dcrg  was  fought  in  Alba  between  Drust  and  Aengus,  two 
kings  of  the  Picts.  It  was  in  his  reign,  also,  that  the  battle  of 
Foohart^"'*  was  gained  in  Murthemni  by  Aedh  Ollan,  and  the 

*  Belgi,  or  Beilge.  The  situation 
of  tins  place  lias  not  been  identified. 
Belgi  soems  to  have  been  written  by 
mistake  for  Dd^'x,  or  Delgen.  The 
name  is  also,  written  Cenn  Delgthen. 
[Keiin  Ddkcnn). 

A.D.  720.  Four  Masters. 

^  Drum  Kiarain.  "  A.D.  722. 
After  Kinaeth,  son  of  Irgalach,  had 
been  three  years  in  sovereignty  over 
Ireland,  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Drom 
Corcrain,  by  Flathbsrtach.  son  of  Loin- 
gsech."— Ih.  Drum  Kiarain,  the  name 
which  Drum  Corcrain  has  been  called 
in  the  text,  is,  in  some  copies,  written 
Drum  Carran.  Its  situation  has  not 
been  identified. 

"  A.D.  723.  lb. 

^  Fochart,  now  Faughard,  county 
Louth.  The  battle  of  Fochart  was 
not  fought  until  the  third  year  of  the 
reign  of  Aedh  Ollan,  or  Allan,  the  next 
succeeding  monarch.  "  A.D.  732.  The 
battle  of  Fochart  was  fought  by  Aedh 
Allan  and  the  Clanna  Neill  of  the 
north  against  the  Ulidians,  where 
Aedh  Roin,  King  of  Uiidia,  was  slain, 
and  his  head  was  cut  off  on  Cloch-au- 


Chomaigh,  i.  e.  the  stone  of  decapita- 
tion, in  the  doorway  of  the  church  of 
Fochart;  and  Coucadh,  son  of  Cuanach, 
chief  of  Cobha,  was  slain,  and  many 
othei's  along  with  him.  The  cause  of 
this  battle  was  the  profanation  of  the 
church  of  Kill-Conua  by  Ua  Seghain, 
one  of  the  people  of  Aedh  Roin.  Congas, 
Comorbaof  St.  Patrick,  composed  this 
quatrain  to  incite  Aedh  Allan  to  re- 
venge the  profanation  of  the  church  ; 
for  he  was  the  spiritual  adviser  of 
Aedh,  so  that  he  said  : 

"  Say  unto  the  cold  Aedh  Allan 
That  I've  been  wronged  by  feeble  men, 
For  .\edh  Roin  outraged  ine  last  night, 
At  Kill  Cunna  of  musie  sweet." 

Aedh  Allan  then  collected  his  forces 
to  Fochart,  and  he  composed  these 
verses  on  his  march  to  the  battle  : 

"Kill  Cunna,  church  of  my  soul's  friend, 
For  thee  this  day  I  march  a  fleld; 
Aedh  Roin  shall  leave  his  head  with  me. 
Or  I.  with  him  shall  leave  my  own." 

— See  Four  Masters. 

Kill  Cimna  is  now  called  Killoony, 
in  the  parish  of  Ballyclog,  barony  of 
DungannoD,  county  Tyrone. 
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clans  of  Niall  against  tlie  men  of  Ulidia.  Aedli  Koin,  King  of 
Ulidia,  was  slain  in  this  battle,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  and 
there,  also,  fell,  Concadh,  son  of  Cuanach.  Two  years  after  this 
engagement,  Flathbertach,  son  of  Loingsech,  King  of  Ireland, 
died  a  penitent  at  Ard  Macha. 


A.D.  789.'  Aedh  _011an,3  son  of  Fergal,  son  of  Mael- 
duin,  son  of  Maelsitricc,  of  the  race  of  Erimhon,  obtained 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  held  it  for  nine  years.  The 
mother  of  this  prince  was  Brighitt,  daughter  of  Orca,  son 
of  Carthann.  In  the  reign  of  this  Aedh  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Belach  Feli,^  between  the  Munstermen  and  Leinster- 
men,  and  many  fell  therein  on  both  sides,  and  amongst 
them  was  Kellach,  son  of  Faelcair,  King  of  Osraide.  Cathal, 
son  of  Finguini,  King  of  ^lunster,  gained  the  victory  in  that 
battle.  After  this,  AcDgus,  son  of  Fergus,  King  of  the  Picts, 
routed  and  slaughtered  the  Dal  Kiada  of  Alba,  and  plundered 
and  devastated  them  exceedingly,  so  that  Dun-da-cregi  was 
burned  by  him,  and  that  Dungal  and  Fergus,^  the  two  sons  of 
Selbach,  King  of  Dal  Eiada,  were  led  captive,  and  put  in  fetters. 

About  this  time  there  was  a  meeting  between  Aedh  Ollan, 
King  of  Ireland,  and  Cathal,  son  of  Finguini,  King  of  Munster, 
at  Tir-da-leth-glas,^  in  Ormond,  and  there  they  established  the 
rule  and  law  and  rent  of  Patrick  over  Ireland. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  battle  of  Ath  Senaid,^  that  is,  the  battle 

*  A.  D.  730.  lb.  Ballysliannon,  county  K'lldare,  four 
"  Aedh  Y.  miles  southwest  of  Kilcullen  Bridge. 
'  Belach  Feli.    This  name  should  be   The  people  of  Leinster  suffered  so 

Belach  Eli,  i.  e.  the  Pass  of  Eli.  "A.D.  severely  in  this  fight,  and  in  that  ol 

730.    The  battle  of  Belach  Eli  was  Almaiu,  in  718.  that  the  remission  ot 

fought  between  Cathal,  son  of  Fin-  the  Boromha  could  be  said  to  have 

guini,  King  of    Munster,  and  the  brought  them  but  little  advantage. 

Leinster  men,  where  many  of  the  latter  The  whole  strength,  both  of  the  races 

were  slain.    There  fell  of  the  Munster-  of  Conn  and  of  Catheir  Mor,  sesms  to 

men  here  Kellach,  son  of  Felcair,  chief  have  met  in  hostile  array  in  this  battle, 

of  Osraide,  and  the  two  sons  of  Cor-  There,  we  are  told,  "  that  Aedh  Allan 

mac,  son  of  Rossa,  chief  of  the  Desi,  met  Aedh,  son  of  Colgan,  in  single 

with  three  thousand  along  with  them,  combat,  and  Aedh,  son  of  Colgan,  w^as 

— lb.  slain  by  Aedh  Allan.    The  Leinster- 

*■  Dungal  and  Fergus.  According  men  were  slaughtered  dreadfully  there- 
to O'Flaherty,  the  defeat  of  the  Dal  in,  so  that  there  escaped  of  them  but  a 
Biada  by  the  Pictish  king  Aengus  small  remnant.  The  following  were 
happened  in  the  year  736.  The  Dun-  the  leaders  and  chiefs  who  fell,  namely, 
gal  here  mentioned  was  the  twenty-  Aedh,  son  of  Colgan,  King  of  Ui 
second  king  of  the  Alban  Gaels.  Kinnselaigh,  Brann  Beg,  son  of  Mur- 

'  Tir-da-leth-glas,  now  Terryglass,  cadh,  the  second  king  who  was  over 

in  Lower  Ormond.  the  Leinstermen,  Fergus,  son  of  Mae- 

•  Ath  Senaid.   It  is  now  known  as  nach,  and  Dubdacrioch',  two  chiefe  of 
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of  Ucliba,  was  fought  between  Aedli  Ollan,  King  of  Ireland, 
and  Aedli,  son  of  Colgan,  King  of  Leinster.  In  this  battle, 
Aedh  Ollan  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  Aedh,  son  of  Colgan, 
with  Bran  Beg,  son  of  Murcadh,  half-king  of  Leinster,  and 
numbers  of  the  chief  nobles  of  Leinster,  were  slain.  In  all, 
nine  thousand  Leinstermen  fell  in  that  fight.  It  was  after  this 
that  Cathal,  son  of  Fingaini,^  King  of  Munster,  died,  and  like- 
wise Aedh  Balb,  son  of  Innrectaeh,  who  had  been  for  seven, 
years  King  of  Connaught.  In  this  reign,  also,  died  Flann,^  son 
of  Cronrnael,  Bishop  of  Rechrainn.  After  this,  Aedh  Ollan  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Seridh,^  in  Meath,  that  is,  of  Kennanus,  or  Kells, 
by  Domnall,  son  of  Murcadh. 

DOMNALL,  ARD-RIGII. 

A.D.  748.^^  Domnall,^  son  of  Murcadh,  son  of  Armedach 
Caecli,  son  of  Conall  Guth-binn,  son  of  Suibni,  son  of  Colnian, 
son  of  Diarmaid,  son  of  Fergus  Kerbeol,  son  of  Conall  Crem- 
thanni,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  of  the  line  ot  Erimhon, 
held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  twenty-four^  years.  The 

the  Fotharta,  the  son  of  Ua  Kellaigh,  rz7i),  and  was  the  Dame  of  the  plain 

son  of  Trian,  Fiangalach  Ua  Maclea-  lying  round  Kells,  in  Mcath.  Aedh 

thgin,  Conall  Ua  Athechdai,  the  four  Ollan  was  /amous  as  a  bard  as  well  as 

*  sons  of  Flann  Ua  Congaili,  Eladach  warrior,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 

Ua  Macluidir.    The  people  of  I^th  manner  in  some  stanzas  attributed  to 

Cuinn  were  joyous  after  this  victory,  him  are  quoted  by  the  Irish  annalists, 
for  they  liad  wreaked  vengeance  upon         A.D.  739.    Four  Masters. 
the  men  of  Leinster.    Nine  thousand      ^'  Domxall  III. 
was  the  number  of  them  that  ware  Twenty-Four  Years.  The  editor's 

slain."  This  engagement  took  place  in  MS.  copies  of  Keating  give  this  king 

the  year  of  Aedh  Allan  (733). — See  a  reign  of  44  years.   O'Connors  trans- 

Four  Masters.  lation  gives  him  one  of  42.    From  the 

^  Cathal,  son  of  Finguim.  He  died  in  former  of  these  he  has  here  cut  ofi'  20 

•737.  He  is  the  ancestor  of  the  sept  of  years.  He  has  done  so  on  the  following 

0'  Caeimh,  now  O'Keeffe,  who  were  grounds  ;  firstly,  because  to  allow  a 

chieftains  of  Fermoy,  county  Cork,  reign  of  such  alength  to  Domnall  III, 

previous    to   the    English   invasion-  would  throw  several  historic  events, 

Cathal  was  a  warlike  and  power-  subsequently  recorded  in  this  history, 

ful  prince.    By  the  annals  of  lunis-  too  far  in  advance  of  the  real  dates,  as 

fellen,  and  other  Munster  records,  he  is  ascertained  both  from  the  Irish  _4nnals 

mentioned  as  full  monarch  of  Ireland,  and  from  the  testimony  of  foreign 

Aedh  Balbh,  King  of  Connaught,  died  writers  ;  secondly,  because  he  is  per- 

in  737,  also.  suaded  that  the  number  was  originally 

*  Flann,  son  of  Cronrnael.    Flann,  written  24  by  Keating  himself,  for  the 

son  of  Kellach,  son  of  Cronrnael,  died  sum  of  the  subsequent  dates,  prefixed 

in  735.    It  is  not  certain  whether  he  in  his  MS.  copies,  to  the  several  kings' 

was  Bishop  of  Rechrainn,  in  the  east  reigns,  does  not  accord  with  the  sum 

of  Meath,  where  St,  Columkille  had  of  the  number  of  years  during  which 

established  a  monasteiy,  or  of  Rech  each  king  is  stated  to  have  held  the 

rainn,  now  Rathlin,  or  Ragharoe  Is-  sovereignty  ;  and  thirdly,  because  the 

land,  off  the  north  coast  of  Antrim.  retrenchment  of  20  years  from  this 

'  Seridh,  in  Meath.    It  was  other-  reign  will  brin^-  the  dates  of  those  of 

wke  called  Magh  Seridh  {Moy  Sker-  the  succeeding    monarchs  into  suffici- 
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mother  of  Domnall,  son  of  Murcadh,  King  of  Ireland,  was  Alpin, 

daughter  of  Congal,  son  of  Delbna  Mor.  In  the  reigii  of  this 
King,  Colman,  bishop  of  Laesan,^^  was  slain  by  the  Ui  Tuitri;^* 
and  Cormac,  bishop  of  Ath  Truim/^  died.  It  Avas  in  his  reign, 
also,  that  a  form^^  like  that  of  a  serpent  was  to  move  in  the  ilir. 
It  was  then,  likewise,  that  Sschnasach,"  son  of  Colgan,  king  of 
Ui  Kinnselaigh,  died ;  and  St.  Suairlech,^^  bishop  of  Fobar, 
and  Osbran,  bishop  of  Cluain  Cremha,^''  died  then,  also. 

After  this,  the  battle  of  Belach  Cro^*^  was  fovight  by  Crirn- 


enily  close  proximity  with  our  several 
other  Irish  authorities.  It  is  not  un- 
likely to  suppose  that  some  early  tran- 
scriber of  Keating  had  mistaken  the 
first  cypher  of  24  for  a  4,  and  thus  led 
to  this  confusion.  In  the  Four  Mas- 
ters, Domnall,  son  of  Murcadh,  is  stat- 
ed to  have  reigned  but  20  years. 

"  Bishop  of  Laesan.  Laesan  or 
Lessan  is  the  name  of  a  parish  at  the 
foot  of  Slieve  Gallion,  in  the  counties 
of  Londonderry  ai;d  Tyrone.  Bishop 
Colman  was  slain  in  743  according 
to  some  writers,  in  789  according  to 
others. 

Ui  Tihrtri.  They  were,  otherwise, 
called  the  Tuaths^'Tort,  and  were  seated 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Bann  and  Lough  Neagb. 
They  were  descended  from  Fiachra 
Tort,  son  of  Colla  Uais. 

Bishop  of  Ath  Trnim.  This  bishop 
died  in  741.  Ath  Truim  is  the  Gaelic 
name  for  Trim  in  Meath.  A  bishop- 
rick  had  been  founded  here  in  432  by 
St.  Patrick,  who  had  received  a  grant 
of  the  place  from  Foidlim,  son  of  King 
Laegari  11. 

'®  A  Form,  ^c.  The  appearance  of 
this  phenomenon,  then  held  prodigious, 
is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster 
under  the  year  744  in  these  terms  ; 
"  During  the  night  a  horrible  and  won- 
derful sign  was  seen  in  tlie  stars." 

"  Sechnaso.ch,  Son  of  Colgan.  This 
chieftain  died  in  741. 

"  St,  Suairlech.  He  died  on  the 
21st  of  March  in  745.  Fobar,  called 
also  Fobar  Fechin,  now  Foixi  in  West- 
meath. 

Cluain  Cremha,  i  e.  the  Lav;n  of 
the  Wild  Garlic,  now  Clooncratf  near 
Elphin,  county  Roscommon.  Bisliop 
Osbran  died  in  747. 


The  Battle  of  Belach  Cro.  This 
battle  was  fought  in  751,  by  the  Ui 
Mani  against  the  Delbna  Kuadath,  a 
tribe  of  the  Dal-g-Cais,which  had  early 
made  a  settlement  between  the  River 
Suck  and  Loch  Ribh  (Lough  Ree), 
where  they  had  subdued,  but  not  ex- 
pelled the  ancient  Fer  Bolg  tribe  of 
the  Gamhanraide.  Both  tribes  were, 
in  this  battle,  nearly  annihilated  by  the 
Ui  Mani.  A  fleet  of  the  Delbna  hav- 
ing been  wrecked  by  a  storm  upon 
Lough  Ree,  and  numbers  of  their  war- 
riors having  perished  therein,  the  Ui 
Mani,  then  seated  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Suck,  seized  upon  that  opportuni- 
ty in  order  to  exterminate  their  weak- 
ened foes.  The  circumstance  is  re- 
corded by  the  Four  Masters  in  the 
following  terms ;  "  The  shipwreck  of 
the  Delbna  Nuadath  upon  Loch  Ribh 
with  their  lord  Dimasach,  of  which 
was  said  : 

" '  Th&  GaTn.im-adi  of  Loch  Hihh 
Set  sail  in  tlirice  nine  barks,  and  tliree 
Of  them  with  life  none  thence  returned, 
Ezcept  the  crew  of  one  lone  bark.'  " 

The  battle  of  Belach  Cro  was  gain- 
ed by  Crimthann,  (chief  of  the  Ui 
Mani),  over  the  Delbna  of  Ui  Mani, 
in  which  was  slain  Finn,  son  of  Arb, 
Lord  of  Delbna,  at  Tibra  Finn.  The 
Ui  Mani  were  contending  with  them 
for  the  cantred  between  the  ouca  (the 
Suck),  and  the  Sinainn  (the  Shannon), 
for  this  was  called  the  cantred  of  the 
Delbna.    Of  this  was  said  : 

"The  battlo  of  Belach  Cro— 
Ked  pass  of  pari  i -colored  hosts ! 
Woe  worth  the  Delbnas  march  and  thereto! 
For  there  fierce  Crimthann  ruin  poured 
On  Delbna-Nuad!i"s  warlike  tribe. 
The  Kinfj  of  Delbna,  Finn  Mac  AUh, 
Was  wounded  witb  broad-lieaded  speara; 
Of  that  dread  battle  he  was  chiefl 
UutU  ho  feU  at  Tibra  Fiuu." 
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tlianii,  son  of  Enna,  in  wLicli  fell  Finn,  son  of  Arb,  King  of  tlie 
Dolbna ;  and  his  people  were  there  slaughtered  around  him. 
From  that  action  the  lake,  which  is  in  that  place,  is  called  Loch  an 
Bclaigh  Cro  and  thence  also  the  well  that  is  there,  has  been 
named  Tibraid  Finn — that  is,  the  Well  of  Finn.  It  was  about 
this  period  that  Cumasgach,"  King  of  Ui  Failghi,  fell  by  Mael- 
duin,  son  of  Aedh  Bennan,  King  of  Munster.  Then,  also, 
.  Cathasach,  son  of  Olild,  King  of  the  Cruthnigh,"  was  slain  at 
Eath  Betliach  by  the  men  of  Leinster :  and  the  battle  of  Belach 
Gabrain,^^  was  gained  by  the  son  of  Cucherca,  and  the  men  of  Os- 
raide,  over  Donngal,  son  of  Laeidgenn,  King  of  Ui  Kinnselaigh, 
and  there  Donngal  was  slain,  and  numbers  of  the  nobles  oil 
Leinster  were  slain  with  him.  About  the  same  time  died  Mure- 
dach,  son  of  Murcadh,^'  King  of  Leinster.  And  after  these 
events  Domnall,  son  of  Murcadh,  the  first  King  of  Ireland  of  the 
Clann  Colmain,^®  died. 

KIALL  FRASACH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  I).  772.'^  Kiall  Frasach,^^  son  of  Fergal,  the  son  of  Mael- 
duin,  son  of  Maelsitiicc,  son  of  Aedh  Uaridnach,  son  of  Domnall, 
son  of  Murhertach  Mor  Mac  Erca,  son  of  Muredach,  son  of  Eogan, 
son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  as- 
sumed the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  held  it  for  four  years. 
He  was  called  Niall  Frasach — that  is,  Niall  of  the  frasa  or 
showerSj^^  from  those  three  showers  which  fell  in  Ireland  at  the 

Lochan  Belaigh  Cro,  i.  e.  the  Pool  Muredach,  son  of  Murcadh.  This 

or  Small  Lough  of  the  Bloody  Pass.  Prince  died  in  755, 

"  It  may  be  the  lough  now  called  *®  Clan  Colmain.  This  was  the  tribe 

Louglicrone,  near  Turrock,  in  the  bar-  name   of   the  O'Maelsechlainns  or 

ony  of  Athlone." — O'D.  O'Melaghlins  of  Meath.     The  An- 

Cumasgach.  He  was  slain  in  752.  nals  of  the  Four  Masters  enter  the  death 

Kinfj  of  the  Cruthnigh,  i.  e.  King  of  Domnall,  under  the  year  758  ;  those 

of  the  Ulidians,  now  sometimes  called  of  Ulster,  under  7G2  ;  those  of  Clon- 

Cruthnigh.    He  was  slain  in  749,  at  macnoise,  under  759  ;  but  it  appears 

RoihBethach,  nowRathbeagh,a  town-  from  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  noticed  the 

land  on  the  Nore,  in  the  barony  of  same  year,  that  763  is  the  true  date. — 

Galway,  and  county  Kilkenny.  See  0' Donovan's  notes  to  the  Four  Mas- 

Belach  Gahrain,  i.  e.  the  Road  of  ters. 

Gabran,  which  extended  from  Gowran  "  A.  D.  759. — Four  Masters. 

towards  Cashel.    The  former  place  is  ^  Niall  H.  He  reigned  seven  years, 

now  called  Gowran,  a  barony  in  the  — O'D. 

county  of  Kilkenny,  in  which  there  is  "^^  Showers.     These    showers  are 

also  a  small  town  of  the  same  name,  mentioned  by  other  records  as  having 

The  battle  above  mentioned,  was  fought  fallen  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  as  : 

in  756.    Another  battle  was  gained  at  "  A.  D.  759.    Three  showers  fell  in 

Gabran  itself,  by  Anmcaidh,  an  Osso-  Crich  '^i\xv(^di\\Q\g\\  [Creegh  Murruye), 

rian  chieftain,  over  the  Leinstcrmcn  in  in  Inis  Eoghain  (Jnishowen),  namely,  a 

V54  shower  of  pure  silver,  a  shower  of 
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-P 1  ^ .  -h^  vih '  nf  wbich  we  have  already  taken  notice  ;  name- 

sno^^el.  _  xne  ixx  ,     pi^i^ing  this  reign  died  Dubmn- 

recht son  ot  rpi^g^e  ^as  an  earthquake  m 

King  of  Osraide,  died  *if^Vs3™%te  Eng  of  the  Crnth- 

mael,  the  holy  bishop  of  KiH^Mor    -^^^^^^^^  The  battle  of  Ath- 

that  Avtgal  son  of  Cathal    ^^^  ent  on  a  j  ^      „  ^^^^^ 

uim-Kiin.  F/^S"f  ,S  Phk  t?me  bet^Uen  he  Kinel-Conaill 
Corann  was  fought  about  tM-;  ^^'3^"^^  of  Aedh  Ollan.  was 

sach  died^^  in  Aei-Coluim-Kiiii. 


.vheat,  and  a  sbower  of  lioney,  of  which 
it  was  said : 

"Three  showers  at  Ard  Ulliniii 
Fell!  through  GocVs  love,  n^JI^J" 
1  shower  of  silver,  a  shower  of  ^vheat, 
Aud,  eko— a  shower  of  honey. 

Some  bard  might  have  thus,  by  a 
rather  extravagant  figure  expressed 
either  the  plenty  enjoyed  by  In - 
showen,  the  native  territory  of  I^ia  l, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign;  oi  the 
showers  of  spoil  taken  from  the  terri- 
tory of  his  inemies.  which  he  poured 

^^^^  ))ubinnrect,  son  of  Cathal  This 
Prince  gained  a  battle  at  Sruthair 
now  Shrull,in  Longford,  in  ibl  He 

''''Yoreat  Famine.  This  famine 
is  noticed  in  the  Annals  of  Clonmac- 
noise,  under  the  year  769^ 

Donngal  son  of  KcUach-  li  s 
chieftain's  death  is  recorded  undei  the 
second  year  of  Donncadh. 

3?  Bishop  of  m-Mor  Cvmrmp], 
Bishop  and  Abbot  of  Kill-Mor  Lmhiri 

"^M^S,  i.e.  the  Ford  of  the 


Stones.  It  is  probably  Ath-hag  Maen- 
again,  now  Athleague,  on  the  Kiver 
Suck.  The  name  is  written  Ach^dli- 
liag  (Acrha-keag),  i.e.  the  iield  of 
Stones,  in  the  ^iur  Masters,  who  i^- 
cord  a  battle  as  having,  been  lought 
tee,  in  which  the  Ui  Wj^^i 
routed  by  the  Ui  Briuin  in  i  iO,  being 
the  fifth  year  of  Donncadh. 

^  Artgal,  smi  of  Cathal  '  A.  1). 
777.  The  12  vear  of  Donncadh  the 
next  monarch.)  *  Artgal  son  ot  Cathal 
King  of  Gonnaught,  took  the  pilgrims 
stafi- and  went  to  Hi  on  his  pilgrimage. 

-f  ^;-^t!'"The  death  of  this  B^^^^^ 
of  DoinSaig  (now  Duleek),  did  not 
occur  until  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
succeeding  monarch. 

-  Maeldum.  A  victory  was  gamed 
bv  this  Prince  over  his  adversary. 
Domnall,  in  781 ;  and  another  in  iS2 
atTc^)ir  supposed  to  be  a  place  now 
cllled  U  ker  in  Antrim.  These  events 
L^k  place  late  in  the  ensuing  reign 

^  Nudl  Frasach  dicd.—'' A.  i).  i  i>^^ 
Niall  Frasach  was  seven  ^^^J^^'^ 
over  Ireland  when  he  resigned ;  and  he 
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DONNCADH,  ARD-EIGH. 

A.  D.  776.^  Donncadh/"  son  of  Domnall,  son  of  Murcadh,  son 
of  Diarmaid,  son^of  Armedacli  Caecli,  son  of  Conall  Guthbinn, 
son  of  Suibni,  son  of  Colman  Mor,  son  of  Diarmaid,  son  of  Fer- 
gus Kerbeol,  son  of  Conall  Cremtlianni,  son  of  Niall  of  tlie  Nine 
Hostages,  of  the  line  of  Erimlion,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ire- 
land for  twenty-seven  years ;  after  which,  he  died"  within  the 
walls  of  his  own  palace. 


ARDH  OIRNIGHE,  ARD-RIGH. 


A.  D.  803.''  Aedh  OirnighCj^'son  of  Niall  Frasach,  sonof  Fergal, 


died  at  I-Coluim-Cille,  on  his  pilgrim- 
age, seven  years  afterwards." — Four 
Masters.  The  exact  year  in  which  Niall 
resigned  his  kingdom  was  770.  He 
died  in  778,  a  monk,  in  the  Monastery 
of  lona. 
^«  A.D.  166.— Four  Masters. 

DoNNCADH  I.  Though  Dr.  Keat- 
ing has  recorded  none  of  the  events 
that  happened  daring  the  comparative- 
ly long  reign  of  Donncadh,  still  those 
that  happened  within  that  period  oc- 
cupy no  small  space  in  tlie  Irish  An- 
nals ;  but  to  introduce  any  notice  of 
tkem,  and  many  other  important  per- 
sonages and  events  recorded,  as  well  in 
this  as  in  several  of  the  preceding  and 
subsequent  reigns,  when  not  alluded  to 
in  the  text,  would  swell  these  notes  be- 
yond all  reasonable  bounds.  The  earth- 
quake recorded  by  our  author,  under 
the  last  reign,  is  probably  what  is  re- 
corded by  the  Four  Masters,  in  the 
following  terms,  under  767,  being  the 
2d  year  of  Donncadh  :  "  The  fair  of 
the  Clapping  of  Hands  (so  called),  be- 
cause terrific  and  horrible  signs  ap- 
peared at  that  time,  which  were  like 
unto  the  signs  of  the  day  of  Judgment, 
namely,  great  thunder  and  lightning, 
so  that  it  was  insufferable  to  all  to 
hear  the  one  and  see  the  other. 
Fear  and  horror  seized  the  men  of 
Ireland,  so  that  their  religious  se- 
niors ordered  them  to  make  two 
fasts,  together  with  fervent  pray- 
er, and  one  meal  between  them,  pre- 
cisely at  Michaelmas.  Hence  came 
the-  Lamh-Chomairt  [Lauve  ComiH), 
which  was  called  the  fire  from  Hea- 


ven." Dr.  O'Donovan  tells  us  that 
Lamh-Chomairt  meant  a  violent  thun- 
derstorm, that  caused  people  to  c/ap 
their  hands,  through  terror.  However, 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  extract  just  quoted  and 
elsewhere,  it  would  seem  to  mean  some- 
thing more. 

Died,  ^'c.  The  true  date  of  the 
death  of  Donncadh  is  797.  It  was  in 
his  reign  also  that  the  Lochlannaigh, 
or  Scandinavians,  generally  called 
Northmen  and  Danes,  really  made  their 
first  appearance  upon  any  part  of  the 
Irish  coast.  The  exact  date  of  their 
first  appearance  is  795,  that  being  the 
true  chronology  of  the  25th  year  of 
the  reign  of  Donncadh  I.,  son  of  Mur- 
cadh,  when  the  Irish  Annalists  record 
their  earliest  descent  in  the  following 
terms : 

"  A.  D.  790.  The  25th  year  of  Donn- 
cadh. The  burning  of  Rechrainn  by 
the  foreigners;  and  its  shrines  were 
broken  and  plundered." — Annals  of  the 
Four  blasters. 

"  A.  D.  794.  The  burning-  of  Rech- 
rainn by  the  Gentiles,  and  the  break- 
ing and  plundering  of  its  shrines." — 
Annals  of  Ulster. 

"  A.  D.  792.  Rachryn  was  burnt  by 
the  Danes. — Annals  of  Clonmacnoise. 

A.  D.  193.— Four  Masters.  "Yhese 
Annalists  are  here  five  years  behind 
the  exact  time  ;  while  the  date  given 
above  in  the  text,  is  five  years  in  ad- 
vance thereof.  The  true  chronology 
is  A.  D.  795. 

"  Aedh  VI.  Oirdnide  is  the  correcfc 
form  of  this  king's  surname* 
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son  of  Maelduin,  of  tlie  line  of  Erimhon,  held  tlie  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  for  twenty-four  years.  Donnflaith  {Donldh),  daughter  of 
Flathbertach,  son  of  Loingsecli,  King  of  Kinel  Conaill,  was  tlie 
Mother  of  Aedk  Oirniglie.  He  got  the  surname  of  Oirniglie 
(OrnGe),  or  Dorn-diglie'^  (Dornee),  from  a  habit  of  sucking  his 
hands,  which  he  had  contracted  after  he  had  been  w^eaned  from 
the  breast. 


First  arrival  of  the  LOCHLANNAIGII  or  SCANDINAVIANS,  tvho  are 
commonly  called  Northmen  a/ic^ Danes,  A.  D.  795  to  A.  D.  854.^ 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Aedh  and  Oirnighe  {Atjc  Ornee), 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eight  hundred  and  twenty j"^^  that 
the  Lochlannaigh  {Louglilannih)  arrived  in  Ireland *for  the  first 
time.  It  was  twelve  years  after  that  event  when  the  tyrant 
Turgesins  made  his  invasion  of  this  countrj^ ;  and,  according 
to  some  antiquarians,  Olcobar,  son  of  Kinaeth,  son  of  Congal, 
son  of  Maelduin.  was  then  King  of  Munstsr.  However,  the 
Polychronicon.  in  treating  of  Ireland,  tells  lis  that  it  was 
whilst  Feidlimidh,  son  of  Crimthann,  held  the  sovereignty 


Dorndighe.  This  etymological 
monstrosity  is  not  Gaelic.  Dorn,  the 
first  part  of  the  componnd,  is  the  Gae- 
lic name  for  a  fist  or  clenched  hand  ; 
the  latter  part  is  the  genitive  case  of 
the  word  deoch,  the  Gaelic  name  for  a 
drink.  According  to  the  derivation, 
above  given,  Oc-migJie,  if  it  is  as  we 
are  told,  another  form  of  Dorndighe, 
should  mean  a  fist-drinker  or  a  fist- 
drink,  if  it  could  mean  anything,  com- 
ing from  such  elements.  But  it  must 
be  evident  to  any  one  knowing  Gaelic, 
who  understands  even  a  little  of  the 
etymological  sj^stera  upon  which  words 
are  formed  cither  in  that,  or  any 
other  language,  that  no  such  word  as 
cither  Oirdnidlie  [Oardnce],  Girnidhc 
or  Oirnighe  [Oar nee),  the  several  ways 
in  whicii  Aedh's  surname  is  spelled, 
could  result  from  any  amalgamation 
of  such  elements  as  dorn  and  dcnch. 
Some  less  monstrous  derivation  must 
then  be  sought  for  Oirnighe. 

A.  D.  795  to  A.  D.  854.  Neither 
these  dates,  nor  this  heading  are  in  the 
original.  The  dates  are  given  to  pre- 
vent the  reader  from  being  confused 
by  the  vagueness  of  Dr.  Keatings  ac- 
count of  the  first  arrival  of  the  North- 


men in  Ireland.  A.  D.  795  is  the  real 
date  of  the  burning  of  the  monastery 
of  Rechrainn,  already  mentioned,  soon 
after  which  (798  or  800)  Artri  occu- 
pied the  throne  of  Munster,  which  he 
held  for  either  eighteen  or  twenty  years, 
according  to  0"Dubagain's  catalogue 
of  the  kings  of  the  line  of  Ebcr.  854 
is  the  real  date  of  the  d  ath  of  Olcu- 
bar,  son  of  Kinaeth,  who,  as  is  found 
by  the  Four  Masters,  succeeded  Feidli- 
midh on  the  throne  of  Munster  in  845., 
and  was  slain  in  849 — the  real  dates 
being  850  and  854,  for,  as  before  stated, 
it  has  been  proved  that  these  truthful 
antiquaries  had  somehow  lost  five  years 
of  the  exact  time  about  this  epoch. 
Olcubar  was  the  immediate  successor 
of  Feidh'midh,  who  assumed  the  throne 
of  Munster  in  818,  and  was  himself 
the  immediate  successor  of  Artri. 

Eight  Hundred  and  Tw  rity.— The 
editor's  MSS.  are  not  in  accord  with 
one  another  here.  One  gives  the  date 
829,  another  835.  As  all  the  assertions 
in  the  text  could  be  true  with  neither 
of  these,  for  Aedh  Oirniglie  had  been 
undoubtedly,  then  some  years  dead,  the 
date  820  has  been  adopted  as  the  least 
objectionable. 
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of  Miinster,  tliat  these  invaders  made  tlieir  first  descent  upon 
Ireland.  Here  is  what  it  says ;  "  From  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick 
to  the  time  of  Feidlimidius,  King  of  Momonia,  thirty -three  kings 
had  reigned  in  Hibernia  during  a  period  of  four  hundred  years, 
but  in  the  days  of  Fedlimidius,  the  Norveciences,  under  the 
command  of  Turgesius,  seized  npon  this  land."^'  Others  relate 
that  it  v/as  when  Artri,  son  of  Cathal,  was  in  the  sovereignty  of 
Munster  that  the  Lochlannaigh  first  began  to  invade  Ireland  for 
the  purpose  of  plunder.  And  this  assertion  is  true,  but  never- 
theless, they  did  not  then  take  possession  of  any  part  of  the 
country,  though  they  committed  great  ravages  therein.  True, 
also,  is  what  the  Polychronicon  relates,  where  it  says,  that  it  was 
whilst  Feidlimidh,  son  of  Crimthann,  was  King  of  Munster,  that 
the  tyrant  Turgesius,  who  reduced  Ireland  to  slavery 'during  his 
time,  arrived  in  this  land.  It  is  true,  also,  for  those  who  say, 
that  the  Lochlannaigh  arrived  in  Ireland  during  the  time  that 
Olcobar  was  in  the  sovereignty  of  Munster;  but  the  people  that 
then  arrived  were  the  Dainfir^  {Dannir),  that  is,  the  Danes  from 
Dania  or  Denmark ;  and  it  is  these  people  that  are  called  Dubh- 
Ghenti  {Duv'yenii)^i\\iii  is  Black  Genliles,  and  Dubh-Lochlannaigh 
in  the  ancient  historic  books,  in  which,  likev/ise,  the  Finn -Loch- 
lannaigh, or  natives  of  jN'orwegia,  are  called  also  Finn-Ghenti 
(Finn-T/enii),  that  is.  Fair  Gentiles. 

The  reader  must  here  be  made  aware  that  the  term  Lochlan- 
naigh is  not  the  distinctive  name  of  the  men  of  any  particular 
tribe  or  nation  upon  earth:  for  Lochlannach  (or  Lochlonnach), 
means  the  same  thing  as  "Strong  Man  of  the  Sea  because 

^  Ab  adventii  sancti  Patricii  usque  ex  post  facto,  as  the  latter  would  be  if 

ad  Fcidlimidii  regis  Momonise  tempora,  it  were  offered.    He  holds  that  the  ad- 

triginta  tros  reges  per  qiiadringentos  jective, /onrz,  enters  into  no  part  of  tho 

annos  in  Hibernia  regnaverunt  tempore  composition  of  the  name  in  question, 

autera  Feidlimldii  regis,  Norvecienses  but  that  it  is  formed  by  the  addition 

duce  Turgesio,  terram  haiic  occuparuut.  of  the  termination  ach  to  Lochlann,  the 

^  Dainfir  ;  that  is  the  Fir,  i.  e.  the  genitive  case  of  Lodilainn  or  Lochia, 
Men  of  Dania.  The  word  is  also  just  as  Erenn-ach,  Alban-ach,  Ma- 
written  Danair.  wann-ach  and  Brethn-ack  (contracted 
Strong  Man  of  theSca.  This  ety-  from  Bretan-ach,)  &c.,  are  formed  from 
mology  is  plausible.  There  can  be  no  the  respective  genitive  cases  oi  Eri, 
doubt  but  that  the  Lochlannaigh  were  Alba,  Maria,  and  Bretain,  that  is,  from 
"  Strong  Men  of  the  Sea."  By  an  Erenn,  Alban,  Manann,  Bretan.  In  all 
equally  plausible  etymology,  Lochlainn,  these  cases  the  letters  n  and  ?}n,  are 
the  name  of  their  native  country,  not  the  final  letters  of  the  second  radi- 
might  be  said  to  be  the  same  as  Lake-  cal  component  part  of  a  composite 
land,  or,  poetically,  Sca-land,  for  the  word,thcy  are  merely  introduced  in  con- 
land  around  the  Baltic  might  not  in-  sequence  of  the  accidents  of  grammati- 
appropriately  be  called  the  Land  of  -cal  declension  to  which  Eii,  Alba,  &c., 
either  Lakes,  or  of  sea  loughs.  But  belong.  It  would  be  absurd  to  snp 
the  editor  holds,  that  Keating's  deriva-  pose  the  fortuitous  collocation  of  thp 
tion  of  the  name  is  as  arbitrary,  and  as  letters — rennach,  banach,  mannach,  and 
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lo7in  is  tlie  same  as  laidir^  that  is,  strong,  and  loch  is  tlie  same  as 
fairge  {fargui)^  that  is,  the  sea.    Avid  therefore,  because  the 

tanach,  lia.ve  any  distinct  meanings  in  PoU^  &c.,  where  the  Irish  say  Crech, 
these  examples,  and  it  is  just  as  absurd  Ciil,  &c.  Thus  it  is  not  improbable  to 
to  suppose  that  lannadi  or  lonnach,  suppose  the  ancient  Irish  likewise 
whichever  it  be,  has  any  such  in  the  transmuted  the  P  in  Lap  into  C,  as 
word  Lochhnn-acli.  The  primary  root  they  did  that  letter  in  so  many  other 
of  the  word  must  be  sought  in  the  form  words.  At  all  events,  the  root  of 
Lochia.  This  form  might  indeed  be  Lochlainn  is  as  likely,  from  analogy,  to 
derived  from  the  Gaelic  root  loch,  and  be  Lap  as  Lock. 
have  been  figuratively  applied  to  the  Lochlannaigh,  then,  may  be  the  gen- 
native  country  of  those  sons  of  the  eric  name  of  some  people,  notwithstand- 
(great)  lake,  the  Northmen  of  the  ing  the  authority  of  Dr.  Keating,  and 
Middle  Ages.  But  we  see  by  Gaelic  thatof  the  Bardic  etymologists  whom  he 
traditions,  th^t  this  region  had  been  follows,  though  it  may  not  have  been 
called  Lochia,  or  Lochlainn,  long  the  true  name  of  that  Teutonic  race,  to 
ages  before  Scandinavia  became  fa-  whom  the  Gaels  applied  it  in  the  8th, 
raous  for  its  Sea  Kings,  and,  per-  9th  and  10th  centuries,  and  to  whose 
haps,  long  ages  before  either  they,  descendants  they  still  continue  to  apply 
or  any  of  their  kindred  Gothic  or  it.  The  editor  does  not  here  pretend 
Teutonic  tribes,  had  reached  the  to  prove  that  Lochlainn  means  the 
shores  of  the  western  ocean.  Such  be-  country  of  the  Laps,  or  Laplanders, 
ing  the  case,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  To  do  so  would  require  evidence  far 
suggest  that  the  Gaelic  word  loch,  a  more  conclusive  and  direct  than  any 
lake,  may  have  had  no  relation  at  all  to  now  adduced.  But  he  does  think 
the  name,  and  that,  perhaps,  its  real  that  he  has  made  a  suggestion  in 
root  does  not  even  exist  in  the  Gaelic  strict  accordance  with  scientific  phil- 
tongue.  If  so,  it  might  be  inferred  ology,  that  any  learned  inquirer  into 
from  etymological  analogy,  that  the  the  primeval  distribution  of  the  vari- 
form La^p  or  Lap/^e,  may  possibly  be  its  ous  tribes  of  men  over  Europe,  will 
true  root,  and  that  Lochia  is  but  a  deem  not  untenable,  and  which  wants 
Gaelic  version  of  the  name  of  the  coun-  but  the  support  of  a  few  corrobora- 
try  of  the  Laps,  or  Laplanders,  who,  live  facts  to  establish  its  certainty.  If 
the  editor  thinks,  had  been  the  first  in-  so  established,  it  will  fully  account  for 
habitants  of  that  region  with  whom  the  very  early  occurrence  of  the  name 
the  Gaels  come  in  contact.  It  has  been  Lochlainn,  in  Irish  history.  That 
shown  heretofore  (see  note  59,  p.  307)  Lochlannaigh  (in  the  singular  number, 
that  the  Gaels  frequently  used  the  let-  Lochlannach.)  means  the  "  Strong 
ter  C  in  certain  words,  where  other  na-  Men  of  the  Sea,"  he  trusts  that  nobody 
tions  used  the  letter  P.  Thus  the  Lat-  who  has  considered  the  desinence  of 
ins  said-,  1,  Poena  a  fine ;  2,  Pes,  a  the  5th  declension  of  Irish  language, 
foot;  3.,  Pluma,  a  feather;  4,  Pascha,  as  laid  down  (pp.  105,  106)  in  the 
the  Easter  ;  5,  Pulex,  a  fly  ;  6,  Planto,  Irish  grammar  of  the  learned  Dr. 
I  plant;  7,  lapis,  a  stone;  8,  Sep-  O'Donovan,  will  henceforth  maintain.— 
tern,  seven  ;  9,  purpur,  purple,  &c.,  The  etymology  of  this  name  has  been 
where  the  Gaels  said,  1,  Cain  ;  2,  Cos  ;  dwelt  longer  upon  than  its  importance 
3,  Clumh;  4,  Caisc ;  5,  Ciul ;  6,  Clan-  or  interest  to  the  general  reader  may 
daim;1,lec;  S,  secht ;  9,  corcor.  The  seem  to  merit ;  but  the  editor,  who  has 
Cumbri  or  Welsh  say,  1,  Pen,  a  head  ;  devoted  some  time  to  what  may  be 
2,  Pedwar,  four  ;  .3,  Plant,  children  ;  4,  called  the  anatomical  study  of  lan- 
map,  a  son ;  5,  Prydain,  Britain ;  guage,  has  thought  it  not  useless  to 
where  the  Gaels  say,  1,  Cenn ;  2,  Ce-  clear  away  a  generally  received  falla- 
thair  ;  3,  Claud  &nd  Clann  ;  A,,  Mac,  cy,  which  has,  as  he  thinks,  already  led 
5,  Cruithen  (as  in  Cruithen-tuath,  Pict  more  than  one  learned  and  scientific 
land,)  &c.    The  English  say  Prey,  inquirer  far  away  from  the  truth. 
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natives  of  those  countries,  that  lie  in  the  north  of  Europe,  were 
for  some  time,  strong  and  powerful  in  Ireland,  the  Gaels  named 
them  Lochlannaigh  or  Strong  J\Ien  of  the  Sea,  by  reason  of  the 
great  dominion  tbey  had  acquired  over  the  Gaelic  nation,  as 
shall  be  explained  hereafter  on  the  authority  of  the  book  which 
is  entitled  Cogadh  Gall  re  Gacdhalaibh  {Cuggah  Gaull  ray  Gay- 
liv\  or  the  "War  of  the  Strangers  with  the  Gaels. 

Here  follows  an  abridged  summary  of  that  history. 

It  was  whilst  Aedh  Orinighe  was  monarch  over  Ireland,  and 
whilst  Artri,  son  of  Cathal,  was  king  of  Manster,  that  the  Gauls, 
that  is,  the  Lochlannaigh,  landed  at  Caein-Inis,  in  Ui  Eathach,** 
and  with  a  force  composed  of  the  crews  of  sixty  ships,  they  rav- 
aged the  neighboring  territories,  and  plundered  and  burned  Inis 
Labranni,  and  Dar-inis.  But  the  Eogana(;lit  of  Loch  Lein  gave 
them  a  battle,  and  slew  four  hundred  and  sixteen  of  the  foreign- 
ers tnerein. 

Another  fleet,  which  was  manned  by  Finn-Lochlannaigh,  that 
is,  by  the  men  of  Norwegia,  arrived  in  Ireland,  during  the  sec- 
ond year  after  the  assumption  of  the  kingdom  of  Manster  by 
Feidlimidh,  son  of  Crimthann,  and  on  that  occasion  they  pil- 
laged and  burned  Inis  Emhin^  Cluain  Uamha,  Eos  Maeilenn, 
and  Sgelg  Michil. 

They  arrived  with  another  fleet  upon  the  northern  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  there  plundered  Bennchor  of  Uladh,  killed  its  bishop 
and  its  men  of  learning,  and  broke  the  shrine  of  St.  Comgall.^^ 

A  third  fleet  of  the  same  folk  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Ui  Kinn- 
Rclaigh,  and  its  crews  plundered  Tech  Munna,  Tech  Moling,  and 
Inis  Teoc.  They  thence  marched  into  Osraide,  and  were  ravag- 
ing that  territor}^,  when  the  Osraidigh  engaged  them  in  a  battle, 
wherein  seven  hundred  and  seven  of  the  Lochlannaigh  were  slain. 
They  laid  waste  and  plundered  Dun  Derg-muighe,  Inis  Eoghan- 
ain,  Desiort,  TibraidandLis-mor,  Kell-Molasi,  Glen-da-loch,  Cluain 
Iraird,  Cluain- Mor  of  St  Maedog,  Scrin-Coluim-Killi,  Daimliag 
uf  St.  Kiaran,  and  Slainni  and  Kella  Sali  and  Cluain  Uamha 
and  Mungarid,  and,  in  fine,  the  greater  number^^  of  the  churches 
of  Ireland  were  plundered  and  burned  by  them. 

Ui  Rathach.    Now  the  barony  of  men  of  Connamara,  with  great  slaugh- 

Ivcragh  in  Kerry.    This  invasion  took  ter. 

place  in  812.    Cobthach,  son  of  Mael-  ^'  Shrine  of  St.  Comp^all.  Benn- 

duin,  was  the  chieftain  who  commandecl  choir  was  plundered  in  the  year  824. 

the  P]oganacht  of  Loch  Lein  (afterwards  The  relics  of  St.  Ooragall  were  shaken 

called  the  O'Moriarties)  in  this  victory  from  their  shrine  by  the  invaders,  but 

over  the  foreigners.    The  men  of  Um-  they  were  afterwards   collected  and 

hall,  now  the  Owles  in  Mayo,  defeated  brought  to  Aentrobh,  now  the  town  of 

another  body  of  the  invaders  within  Antrim. 

this  same  year.    The  Northmen,  how-  The  greater  number,  ^c.    It  must 

ever,  then  defeated  the  Conmacni,  or  not   be  understood,  that   all  these 
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Tliej  entered  the  harbor  of  Liiimnech,  Avith  another  fleet,  an  a 
/aid  Avaste  and  piHaged  Corca-Baskin  and  Tradraide,"and  Ui  Co- 
naill  Gabra;^'^  but  the  tribe  of  Ui  Conaill  Gabra  gave  them  battle 
at  Senaid,""  and  slew  great  numbers  of  the  Lochlannaigh  at  the 
place. 

After  these  events  Turgesius,  the  tyrant,  arrived  on  the 
northern  ,  coast  of  Ireland,  with  a  large  fleet,  and  he  assumed 
into  his  own  hands  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  Lochlannaigh  that 
were  then  in  Ireland.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  ravage  the  Avhole 
of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  spread  his  Northmen  over  the  whole 
of  Leth  Cuinn.  And  they  had  fleets^^  upon  Loch  n-Echach 
{LoughnaJidgh^)  and  upon  Loch  Lughmagh,  and  upon  Loch  Ribh, 
and  Ard-^Iacha"  .v/as  plundered  by  them  three  times  A^•ithin  one 
month,  and  Turgesius  made  captive  the  abbot  of  Ard-Macha, 
accordmg  to  the  prophecy  of  St.  Columkille,  as  that  saint  has  told 
us  himself  in  the  following  verse : — 

A  fleet  shall  float  upon  Loch  Eibh, 
The  heathen  then  shall  be  exalted  ; 
Ard-Macha  shall  its  abbot  lose, 
A  tyrant's  might  shall  hold  him  captive. 

The  saints  of  Eri  had,  indeed,  prophesied  betimes,  that  misfor- 
tune would  come  upon  their  country,  by  reason  of  the  pride  of 
her  princes,  and  of  their  deeds  of  violence  and  injustice.  It  was 
in  falillment  thereof  that  the  oppression  of  the  Lochlannaigh 
canie  u.pon  them  at  the  time  when  Artri,  son  of  Cathal"  was  king 
over  T^lunster,  and  Aedh  Oirnighe  was  supreme  sovereign  of  all 
Ireland. 

And  it  was  with  Turgesius  the  Tyrant,  that  the  Lochlannaigh 
came  to  Ireland  again,  at  the  time  when  Feidlimidh,  son  of 
Crimthann,  was  king  of  Munster.    It  was  this  Turgesius  that 

churches  were  burned  during  the  reign  ^  Senaid  lay  near  Glin,  in  Limerick, 
of  the  present  monarch.  Dr.  Keating  ^  HadJIeets.  The  present  names  of 
has,  ■without  regard  to  chronological  the  waters,  where  they  had  these,  are 
order,  jumbled  together  the  events  of  Lough  Neagh,  Lough  Ree,  and  Dun- 
more  than  half  a  century  in  the  above  "dalk  Bay  (Loch  Lughmagh.) 
catalogue.  "  "  Ard-Macha,  now  Armagh.  "A.  D., 
IVa(:/?-a2<fg  lay  in  the  south  west  of  830  (true  date,  835).  The  first  plun- 
Clare.  dering  of  xird-Macha.  Ard-Macha 
"  Ui  Conaill  Gabra,  now  the  barony  was  plundered  thrice  in  one  m.onth  by 
of  Conillo,  in  the  west  of  Limerick,  the  foreigners,  and  it  had  never  beeu 
The  sept  from  whom  "it  was  called  was  plundered  by  strangers  before." — Four 
a  branch  of  the  Ui  Fidghenti,  and  af-  Masters. 

ter  the  establishment  of  surnames,  its  ^  Artri,  son  of  Cathal.    This  king 

chief  families   took  the  names  of  routed  an  army  of  the  men  of  Loch- 

O'Coileaiu   (Collins),  O'Kinnfaelaidh  lainn  with  great  slaughter,  near  Locb 

(Kinnealy),  and  Mac  Ineirghe  (Mac  Lein  (now  Killarney  Lake)  in  812. 
Eniry)  .—  O'D. 
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expelled  tbe  Primate,  Forannan,^'  and  his  clergy,  from  Ard-Ma- 
clia,  as  we  have  heretofore  stated,  and  that  had  fixed  himself  in 
the  primatial  seat,  np  to  the  tune  when  he  was  made  captive  by 
Maeilsechlainn,  by  whom  he  was  drowned  in  Loch  Ad  inn,  as 
we  shall  relate  hereafter. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Aedh  Olrnighe  over  Ireland,  that  Inis 
Phatricc,*^"  and  many  of  the  other  islands  that  lie  between  Ireland 
and  Alba,  were  plundered  by  the  men  of  Lochlain. 

It  was  during  the  same  p.^riod  that  the  rent  of  St.  Patrick  was 
fixed  upon  the  people  of  Connaught  by  Gormgal,  son  of  Din- 
da  thach."  About  the  same  period,  Aedh  Oirnighe  made  a 
partition  of  Meath"  between  the  two  sons  of  Donncadh,  son  of 
Domnall,  namely,  Concobar  and  Olild.  Then,  .also,  Aei-Coluim- 
Killi,"  in  Alba,  was  burned  by  the  Lochlannaigh ;  and  Leinster 
was  rayaged  twice''*  within  the  space  of  one  month  by  Aedh 

J?bran?ian.  He  \\as Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  in  835,Avhen  it  was  taken  by 
the  Northmen .  lie  had  been  translated 
thither  from  the  Abbacy  of  Rath-mic- 
Malais.  lie  removed  thence  to  Killdara, 
where  he,  with  all  the  congregatian  of 
St.  Patrick  was  next  year  made  prisoner 
by  Feidliraidh,  king  of  Munster,  who 
then  forced  the  exiled  prelate  to  do 
him  homage. 

'°  Liis  Phadraig.  "  A.  D.  793,  (cor- 
rectly, 798.)  The  first  year  of  Aedh 
Oirdnide.  Inis  Padraig  was  burned 
by  the  foreigners,  and  they  bore  away 
the  shrine  of  Dachonna  (St.  Dachon- 
na,)  and  they  also  committed  many  de- 
predations between  Eri  and  Alba." — 
Four  blasters.  Inis  Phadraig,  now 
Patrick's  Island,  lies  near  Skerries, 
CO.  Dublin. 

Gormgal,  son  of  Bindathach.  Ho 
succeeded  as  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
in  785. — {Four  Masters.)  The  Annals 
of  Ulster  record  that  he  established 
the  law  of  St.  Patrick  over  Con- 
naught  in  798.  He  is  not  named 
amongst  the  Archbishops  of  that  see 
in  the  catalogues  that  have  been  print- 
ed. 

Meath.  A.  D.  797,  (correctly 
802.)  Aedh  Oirdnide  went  into 
Meath,  and  divided  it  betAveen  the  two 
sons  of  Donncadh,  namely,  Concobar 
and  Olild.  Olild  was  slain  the  year 
following  by  Concobar,  in  a  battle." — 
Four  Blasters.  They  were  the  sons  of 
the  last  king. 

32 


^  Aei  Coluim  Killi.  The  date  of 
the  burning  of  the  monastery  of  St 
Columkille,  in  lona,  is  802.  It  was 
again  plundered  in  806,  and  sixty  of 
its  clergy  were  then  slain. 

Leinster  ravaged  tw'icp.  "  A.D. 
799  (correctly  804.)  The  7th  year  of 
Aedh.  The  devastation  of  Leinster 
twice  in  one  year  by  the  Ui  Neill,  of 
which  it  was  said, 

"Again  to  La!ghen  Aedh  returns. 
That  warrior  v/lio  no  battle  shunnod, 
>  or  did  the  royal  plunderer  ccaso 
Until  he  left  that  land  in  dearth." 

A  full  muster  of  the  men  of  Ireland 
was  again  made  by  him.  and  he  march- 
ed to  Dun  Cuair,  on  the  confines  of 
Meath  and  Leinster,  whither  came 
Cormac,  Comarba  of  St.  Patrick  (i.  e. 
Primate  of  Ireland,)  having  the  cler- 
gy of  Leth-Cuinn  along  with  him.  It 
was  not  pleasing  to  the  clergy  to  go  on 
any  expedition.  They  complained  of 
their  grievance  to  Aedh,  and  he  said 
that  he  would  abide  by  the  award  of 
Fothadh  na  Canoine  (the  Canonist,)  on 
which  occasion  Fothadh  passed  the 
decision,  by  which  he  exempted  the 
clergy  of  Ireland  for  ever  from  expe- 
ditions and  hostings,  when  he  said  : 

"  The  church  of  God,  who  lives, 
Let  her  rest ;  waste  her  not ; 
Let  her  right  aye  be  apart ; 
As  ever  it  was  best. 
Let  all  who  are  true  monks. 
As  their  pure  conscience  tells, 
AVith  zeal  work  for  that  Church. 
As  faithful  servants  ought. 
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Oimiglie,  king  of  Ireland.  In  t"he  year  following,  there  was 
great  thunder"  and  lightning  in  Ireland,  which  came  on  shortly 
after  the  feast  of  St.  Patrick.  On  this  occasion  one  thousand  and 
ten  people,  both  men  and  women,  were  destroyed  between  Corca- 
baskin  and  the  sea.  And  a  quantity  sufficient  to  support 
twelve  cows  of  the  land  of  that  ten-itory  was  overwdielmed  by 
the  passing  of  the  sea  over  it ;  andlnis  Fitha*'^  split  up  into  three 
divisions.  It  was  about  that  time  that  Aedh  Oirnighe  marched, 
attended  by  a  numerous  host,  to  Dun  Cuai?,"  in  Leinster,  and 
there  made  a  partition  of  the  principality  of  Leinster  between 
the  two  Muredachs,  namely,  Muredach,  son  of  Brann,  and  Mur- 
edach,  son  of  Euadrach.  After  this,  Inis  Muredaigh''^  was  burned 
by  the  Lochlannaigh.  It  w^as  about  this  time,  also,  that  the 
same  people  committed  great  slaughter  upon  the  men  of  Um- 
hal  and  it  was  then  that  Edirsgeol,"  son  of  Kellach,  bishop  of 
Glenn-da-loch,  died.  After  these  events,  Aedh  Oirnighe,  King 
of  Ireland,  was  slain  by  Maelcanaigh  in  the  battle  of  Da-ferta." 

CONCOBAR,  AKD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  827."  Concobar,"  son  of  Donncadh,  son  of  Domnall,  son 
ofMurcadh,  son  of  Diarmaid,.son  of  Armedach  Caech,  son  of 

Inis  Muredaigh.  Now  Innish- 
murry,  off"  the  coast  of  Slig-o.  The 
burning  of  the  monastery  of  this  island, 
whose  ruins  still  exist,  happened  in  the 
year  807.  Ros  Comain,  now  Ros- 
common, was  attacked  the  same  year. 

The  men  of  Umhall.  These  people 
had  defeated  their  Norse  invaders  in 
812,  but  were  themselves  routed  with 
great  slaughter  in  813,  on  which  oc- 
casion Dunadach,  Lord  of  Umhall,  and 
Cosgrach,  son  of  Fla^nuabrat,  were 
slain.  The  chief  family  of  the  men  of 
Umhall  afterwards  took  the  name  of 
O'Mailli,  now  O'.Mallcy.  Their  ter^ 
ritory  comprised  the  present  baronies 
of  Murrisk  and  Burrishole,  in  Mayo. 
'0  Edirsgeol  He  died  in  812. 
"  Ath-da-Feria,\.  e.,  The  Ford  of  the 
Two  Graves,  or  of  the  Two  Miracles. 
Its  situation  is  unknown  to  the  editor. 

In  the  same  year  of  Aedh's  death, 
the  shrine  of  St.  Patrick  was  taken 
into  Connaught  by  Archbishop  Artri« 
son  of  Concobar. 

"  A.  D.  81S.— Four  Masters, 
"  Concobar  II. 


All  soldiers  from  that  out, 
Bound  by  no  sacred  rules, 
"With  arms  may  aid  the  King, 
Great  Aedh,  from  Niall  sprung. 
.    This  is  the  rule  of  right, 
It  errs  on  neither  side  ; 
In  his  own  calling  each 
Shall  without  murmur  work." 

After  this,  Aedh  Oirnide  went  to 
the  king  of  Leinster,  and  obtained  his 
full  demand  from  him. — Four  Masters. 
Thus  did  the  sage  exempt  the  clergy 
from  military  duty. 

^  Great  thunders,  &c.  This  is  re- 
corded as  ha^dng  happened  also  in  the 
year  804. 

^  Inis  Fitha.  "  According  to  the 
tradition  in  the  country,  this  is  the  now 
called  Inis-caerach,  or  Mutton  Island, 
lying  opposite  Kilmurry-Ibrickan,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Clare.  The  whole  of 
Ibrickan  belonged  formerly  to  Corca 
Baskin."— O'D. 

"  Dun-Cmir.  "  It  is  now  called 
Rath  Cuair,  in  English.  Rathcore,  a 
small  village  lying  in  the  barony  of 
Moyfenrath,  County  Meath,  and  not 
fir  from  the  confines  of  ancient  Lcin- 
sfer  with  Meath." — lb.  The  division 
above  recorded  took  place  in  805. 
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Conall  Guthbinn,  son  of  Suibni,  son  of  Colman  Mor,  son  of 
Diarmaid,  son  of  Fergus  Kerbeol,  of  the  line  of  Erimlion,  held 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  fourteen  years. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  Concobar  that  Corcach  and  Inis- 
Daimhli'*  were  pillaged  by  the  Lochlannaigh.  It  was  during  the 
same  reign  that  the  Kent  of  St.  Patrick  was  established  over 
Munster,  by  Feidlimidh,  son  of  Crimthann,  and  by  Artri,  son 
of  Concobar,"  and  it  was  also  this  same  Artri  that  established  the 
Rent  of  St.  Patrick  over  Connaught.''^  Then  it  was  that  Benn- 
choir'^  and  Dun-da-leth-gks"  were  plundered  by  the  Lochlan- 
naigh, and  that  Magh-bili  was  burned,  with  its  oratories. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Muredach,  son  of  Eocaidh,  was 
king  of  Ulidia.  It  was  then,  also,  that  the  destruction  of 
Aenach  Taltenn,  in  which  great  numbers  fell,  was  given  to  the 
Galenga,"  by  Concobar,  son  of  Donncadh,  king  of  Ireland.  The 
Lochlannaigh,  also,  then  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Lein- 
stermen,  at  Drum  Connla  at  which  place  fell  Conaing,  son  of 
Cucongelt,  king  of  the  Fotharta,  and  a  great  many  others  were 
slain  there  likewise.    Soon  after  this,  Ard-Macha^'  was  plund- 


"  Inis  Daimhli.  Inis  Daimhli,  re- 
corded by  the  Irish  annals  as  having 
been  burned  by  foreigners  at  the  same 
time  with  Corcach,  or  Cork,  in  the 
third  year  of  Concobar's  reign.  Arch- 
dall  thinks  that  this  Inis  Daimhli  was 
the  ancient  name  of  Cape  Clear  Island. 
Dr.  O'Donovan,  however,  thinks  that 
it  was  a  place  now  called  Inch,  in  the 
barony  of  Shelmaliere,  in  Wexford. 

"  Artri,  Son  of  Concobar.  "  A.  D. 
822.  The  law  of  Patrick  was  pro- 
mulgated over  Munster,  by  Feidlimidh, 
son  of  Crimthann,  and  by  Artri,  son 
of  Concobar,  Archbishop  of  Ard 
Macha." — Four  Masters.  He  was  the 
brother  of  the  King  of  Oirghialla. 

Ccnnaughf.  ''A.D.  824.  The 
Vth  year  of  Concobar.  The  law  of 
Patrick  was  promulgated  through  the 
three  divisions  of  Connaught  by  Artri, 
eon  of  Concobar,  i.  e.  Bishop  of  Ard 
Macha."— OD. 

"  JBennchoir.  It  was  plundered  in 
824,  when  its  oratory  was  broken,  and 
the  relics  of  St.  Comgall  shaken  from 
their  shrine. 

"  Dun-da-Ieth-ghs, -now  Down.  This 
occurred  the  year  after  the  plundering 
of  Bennchoir.  The  plundering  of  Magh- 
bili  took  place  the  same  year,  that  is, 


in  825.  The  Ulidians,  however,  fought 
the  ravagers  on  Magh-inis,  (Lecale  in 
Down),  and  defeated  them  with  slaugh- 
ter. 

"  Galenga.  These  were  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Galenga  Mor,  now  Morgallon, 
in  Meath.  This  event  happened  in  the 
8th  year  of  Concobar.  In  the  same  year 
took  place  the  destruction  of  the  Aen- 
ach Colmain,  or  Fair  of  Colman,  held 
upon  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  where 
the  royal  fair  and  sports  of  Leinster 
were  wont  to  be  held. 

^°  Drum  Conla.  The  8th  year  of 
Concobar.  The  destruction  of  Dun 
Laighen,  at  Druin,  by  the  pagans, 
where  Conaing,  son  of  Cucongelt,'lord 
of  the  Fortuatha,  was  slain,  with  many 
others.  • 

Ard  Madia  'plundered.  This  is  the 
first  plundering  of  Armagh,  already 
referred  to,  and  which  happened  in  832. 
The  same  year  is  recorded  the  plunder- 
ing of  Daimliag  (Duleeg),  and  the 
tribe  of  the  Kiannachta,  with  all  their 
churches,  by  the  foreigners.  Olild,  son 
of  Colgan,  was  taken  prisoner  by  them. 
The  plundering  of  Lughmagh  (Louth), 
and  Mucsnamh  (now  Muknoe),  and  Ui 
Meath  (in  Monaghan) ,  and  Druim-mi6- 
h-Ua  Blae  (in  the  north  of  Meath), 
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ered  bj  the  Loclilannaigli ;  and  within  one  month  after  that, 
Lugbmagh,  and  the  tribss  of  the  Kiannacta,  and  Lis-mor,"  with 
all  their  churches,  were  laid  waste  by  these  I'avagers.^' 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  four  chief  schools  in  Ireland, 
viz  :  a  school  in  Ard-Macha,  in  which  there  were  seven  thousand 
students — according  to  an  ancient  roll  which  has  been  discovered 
at  Oxford;  a  school  in  Caisel,  {Cashel) ;  a  school  in  Dun-da-leth- 
glas  ;  and  a  school  in  Lis-mor.  And  besides  these  many  other 
colleges  had  flourished  in  Ireland  up  to  the  present  time  ;  but 
these  Avere  now  either  interrupted  or  destroyed. 

A  t  length  Concobar,  son  of  Donncadh^  King  of  Ireland,  died. 


NIALL  CALLI,  AKD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  839.^''  NialP'  Calli,  son  of  Aedh  Oirnighe,  son  of  Mall 
Frasach,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
for  fifteen  years.  The  following  is  the  reason  why  he  wa3 
called  Niall  Calli.  One  day  he  happened  to  arrive  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  which  is  called  Callainn^^  or  Calli,  attended  by  a 
royal  and  numerous  host  of  cavalry.  Thereupon  a  gilla  belong- 
ing to  his  household  went  before  them  to  try  if  the  river  were 
fordable,  and  he  was  drowned  therein.  The  kino;  commanded 
those  who  stood  near  him  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  gilla,  but  he 
found  no  one  hardy  enough  to  attempt  it.  Upon  this  he  rushed 
himself  on  horseback  towards  the  river,  but  as  he  was  about  to 
plunge  into  the  current,  the  bank  broke  from  beneath  him,  and 
both  he  and  his  horse  fell  headlong  into  the  flood,  and  he  was 
then  swept  away  and  drowned.  A  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by 
this  event,  because  it  had  been  foretold  for  him,  that  he  should 
meet  his  death  by  being  drowned  in  the  Eiver  Callainn.  And 
such  is  the  reason  why  he  has  been  called  Niall  Calli. 

and  of  other  churclios  by  them  also,  that  career  of  bloodshed  and  plunder, 

Tuathal,  son  of  Feradach,  was  carried  which  has  caused  Dr.  Keating,  on  the 

off  by  the  foreigners,  and  the  shrine  of  authority  of  Cambreasis  and  the  Poly- 

Adamnan  was  taken  from  Domnach  chrouicon,  to  set  him  down  as  tyrant 

Maighen  (now  the  church  of  Moyne,  of  Ireland,  and  give  him  a  place  among 

county  Monaghan). — Four  Maulers.  its  monarchs 

^  Lis-mor  plundered.    This  seat  of         A.D.  832.    Four  Masters. - 
piety  and  learning  was  plundered  dur-      ^  Niai.l  III.    He  reigned  but  thir- 

ing'the  next  year  (833),  as  was  the  teen  years,  according  to  other  accounts, 

episcopal  church  of '  Rath  Lurigh,  in  "  0 'Flaherty  places  the  accession  of 

the  present  county  of  Derry.  this  king  at  833,  which  is  the  true 

^  It  was  not  until  the  present  reign  year." — O'D. 
that  the  Northmen  invaded  Ireland         Callainn.    There  were  three  rivers 

on  an  extensive  scale.    It  was  during  of  this  name.  The  Callainn,  now  called 

this  period,  also,  that  Turgcis  [Tar-  the  King's  River,  in  the  county  of 

gatsh),  or  Turgesius,  as  his  name  has  Kilkenny,  is  most  probably  the  one  in 

been  Latinized,  must  have  commenced  which  Niall  was  drowned. 
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It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  king,  that  Diarmaid,  son  of  To- 
maltach,  King  of  Connaught,  died.  It  was  during  it,  also,  that 
the  Lochlannaigh  burned  Loch  Bricrenn,"  against  Congalach,  son 
of  Eocaidh,  whom  they  slew  upon  that  occasion. 

Niall  Calli,  King  of  Ireland,  marched  into  the  territory  of  the 
Leinstermen,  Avith  a  numerous  host,  for  the  purpose  of  appoint- 
ing a  king  over  them,  namely,  Bran,  son  of  Faelan.  After  that 
Ferna  Mor  of  St.  Maedog,  was  plundered  by  the  men  of  Loch- 
lainn,  and  Mungarid  and  many  others  of  the  churches  of  Ormond 
were  then  burned  by  them;^"^  and  they  plundered  Kill-dara,^'  in. 
like  manner. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  sixty  ships  from  the  land  of 
the  Northmen  arrived  upon  the  river  Boinn,  and  forty 
ships  upon  the  river  Lifi.  These  fleets  devastated  Magh 
Liti,  {Moy-Liffeij\  now  called  the  county  of  Ath-cliath,  {Aw- 
Cleecih,)  and  Magh  Breagh  {Moij-Breaw),  and  Fine  Gall,^" 
{Finni  Gall),  pillaging  both  churches,  and  duns,  and  farmsteads. 
After  this,  the  Lochlannaigh  gained  a  victory  at  Inber-na-ra- 
barc°^  over  all  the  Ui  Neill,''^  from  the  Sinainn"  to  the  sea,  and 
there  an  untold  multitude  was  slaughtered,  but  the  principal 
chiefs  escaped.'**  Inis  Keltrach,  and  Cluain-mic-Nois,  and  all  the 
churches  of  Loch  Erni,  were  next  burned  by  the  Lochlannaigh. 


"  Loch  Bricrinn,  now  called  Lough- 
brickland.  a  small  town/n  the  county  of 
Down,  situated  on  a  loch  of  the  same 
name.  It  was  pllindered  in  the  first 
year  of  Niall,  in  which,  also,  Diarmaid, 
King  of  Connaught,  died. 

The  third  year  of  Niall.  Ferna, 
CIuain-Mor-Maedog.  and  Drom-h-Ing, 
were  plundared  by  the  foreigners.  The 
burning  of  Mungarid  by  them,  and 
other  churches  in  Ormond  by  them 
also." — Four  MoMers. 

''KiU-dara.  "  A.  D.  835.  The  4th 
year  of  Niall.  Kill-dara  was  plunder- 
ed by  the  foreigners  of  Inber  Deaa 
(now  Wicklow),  and  half  the  church 
was  burned  by  them." — Four  Masters. 
This  year  also  Cluain  Mor  ]\[acdog,  i.  e. 
the  Great  Lawn  of  St.  Maedog,  is  re- 
corded as  having  been  burned  hj  the 
foreigners  on  Christmas  night.  But 
there  were  two  religious  establishments 
of  tills  name.  One  of  them  was  situat- 
ed at  a  place  now  called  Clonmore, 
on  the  River  Slaney,  county  Wexford. 
The  other  is  in  the  barony  of  Rath- 
velly,  county  Carlow. 

*  Fini  Gall,  i.  e.  the  Nation  or  Tribe 
of  the  Foreigners.   Now  the  district 


of  Fingal,  county  Dublin.  The  name 
is  prematurely  used  in  this  instance,  as 
the  foreigners  had  not  yet  settled  defi- 
nitively therein.  It  then,  formed  part 
of  the  territory  called  Breagh. 

Inber  na  m-barc,  i.  e.  the  Harbor 
or  Estuary  of  the  Barks.  '  It  is  prob- 
able, that  it  was  the  name  of  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Rath-Iubhir,  near 
Bray."— O'D. 

^  Ui  Neill,  i.e.  the  Southern  Ui 
Neill  or  tribes  of  Meath. 

^  Slnninn,  otherwise  Sina,  Sena, 
and  Senainn,  the  Gaelic  name  of  the 
River  Shannon. 

"A.  D.836.  Tlie  5th  year  of  Niall 
Calli.  A  fleet  of  sixty  ships  of  Norse- 
men on  the  Boyne.  Another  fleet  of 
sixty  ships  on  the  River  Liffey.  These 
two  fleets  plundered  and  spoiled  Magh 
Liphthi  and  Mairh  Breagh,  both  chur- 
ches and  habitations  of  men,  and  good- 
ly tribes,  and  flocks  and  herds.  A 
battle  was  gained  over  them  by  the 
men  of  Breagh,  in  Mughdorna  Breagh, 
where  six  score  of  the  foreigners  were 
slain.  A  battle  was  gained  by  the 
foreigners  at  Inber-na-m-barc,  over  all 
the  Ui  Neill 'from  the  Sinaina  to  the 
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Feidlimidh,''  son  of  Ceimthann,  was  both  King  of  Munster 
and  Archbisliop  of  Cashel  during  these  times  ;  and  this  Feidli- 
midh  marched  into  Leth  Cuinn,  and  plundered  it  from  Birra  to 
Temhair,  in  Breagh  ;  and  he  rested  at  Temhair  ;  and  Innrcctach, 
son  of  Maelduin,  was  slain  at  Temhair  by  his  people.  And 
Feidlimidh,  son  of  Crimthann,  died  when  he  had  reigned  over 
Munster  for  seven  and  twenty  years.  The  Leabar  Iris  gives  this 
testimony  as  to  his  merits :  "The  most  excellent  sage  and  an- 
choret of  the  Scoti  has  gone  to  rest."^^  From  this  it  may  bo 
understood  that  Feidlimidh,  son  of  Crimthann,  was  a  learned 
nnd  a  pious  personage  in  his  own  day. 

Sea,  where  such  slaughter  was  made  as 
never  before  was  heard  of ;  however 
the  kings  and  chieftains,  the  lords  and 
toparchs  escaped  without  slaughter  or 
mutilation." — Four  Masters.  This  vic- 
tory it  was,  that  must  have  given  Tur- 
gesius  and  his  Norsemen  that  sway 
over  Meath  and  the  East  of  Leinster, 
that  induced  some  to  have  set  hira 
down  as  Sovereign  of  Ireland.  We  do 
not  find  that  Niall  Calli,  the  monarch 
and  the  head  of  Northern  Ui  Neill, 
had  come  to  the  aid  of  liis  relatives  on 
this  occasion. 

®^  Feidlimidh.  According  to  the 
Annals  of  Innisfallen,  he  was  full  mon- 
arch of  Ireland,  as  Cambrensis  also 
states  ;  but  the  Northern  annalists  do 
not  number  hira  among  tlie  monarchs  of 
Ireland.  He  was  certainly  as  powerful 
a  potentate  as  Niall,  his  Northern  con- 
temporary, and,  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
what  the  latter  annalists  relate  of  him, 
as  great  a  devastator  as  any  Norse- 
man of  them  all  His  being  set  down  by 
the  Munster  annalists  as  sole  monarcli 
of  Ireland,  must  have  originated  in  his 
having  exacted  the  homage  of  Foran- 
nan,  the  Primate,  who  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  him  in  835  or  83G,  at  Kildare, " 
whither  the  latter  had  fled  from  the 
Northmen  ;  and  from  the  fact  that  he 
overran  Mea1,h,  and  rested  for  some 
time  at  the  ancient  royal  scat  of 
Temhair.  The  latter  event  is  thus  re- 
corded under  A.  D.  339:  Feidlimidh, 
King  of  Munster,  plundered  Meath  and 
Breagh,  and  he  rested  at  Temhair, 
after  having  in  one  day  taken  the  host- 
ages of  Connaught.' — Four  Masters. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  prince 
was  at  the  height  of  his  power  during 


the  time  when  Turgesuis  should  have 
reigned  over  Ireland,  if  at  all.  For,  as 
shall  be  shown  hereafter,  the  Norse 
tyrant  was  drowned  by  Maelscchlainn, 
whilst  both  Feidlimidh  and  Niall.  Calli 
were  still  alive. 

^  Optimus  et  sapiens  anchmita 
Scotorum  quievit. 

Some  modern  writers  are  very  severo 
upon  the  character  of  Feidlimidh,  and 
no  doubt  he  did  deserve  censure  for 
hi&  devastations  of  Leth  Cuinn  and  Con- 
naught  in  endeavouring  to  assert  hia 
claim  to  the  Irish  Monarchy,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  line  of  Eber.  That 
he  was,  nevertheless,  a  brave  and  a  wise 
prince,  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
principality,  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  Munster  was  kept  comparative- 
ly free  from  the  ravages  of  the  North- 
men during  his  lifetime.  Perhaps,  also, 
like  Brian,  in  a  subsequent  age,  he  felt 
himself  to  be  alone  capable  of  saving  his 
country  from  the  emergency  to  which 
it  was  then  reduced.  The  Four  Mas- 
ters record  his  death  in  the  following 
laudatory  terms  :  "  A.  D.  845.  The  1st 
year  of  Maelscchlainn,  son  of  Macl- 
ruanaidh,  over  Ireland,  Feidlimidh,  son 
of  Crimthann,  king  of  Munster,  the  best 
of  the  Irish  in  his  time,  died  on  the 
18th  of  August,  of  his  internal  wound, 
inflicted  through  the  Miracles  of  God 
and  St.  Kiaran.  Of  the  death  of 
Feidlimidh  was  said  : 

"'Alas !  0  God,  for  Fcidlimicln— 
The  wave  of  death  has  drowned  him  I 
O  cause  of  woe  to  Irish  men  ! 
The  Son  of  Clari  s  chief  is  dead- 
W it!i  evil  omen  to  the  Gaeil 
Did  liis  last  hour  arrive  ; 
O'er  Sacred  Eri  slaughter  spread, 
When  royal  Feidlimidh  had  died."* 
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After  this,  TIgliernacli,  King  of  Locli  Gabar,  routed  tLe  Locli- 
lannaigli,  at  Doiri  Disirt  Duchonna  and  it  was  in  that  year*' 
that  Olcobar,  Abbot  of  Imlech  Iiibair,  assumed  the  sovereignty 
of  Gashel,  and  that  Maelsechlainn,  King  of  Meath,  defeated  the 
Lochlannaigh  at  Casan  Linni,^'  in  Meath,  where  seven  hundred 
of  these  invaders  were  slain.  It  was  about  this  time,  also,  that 
Saxolbh,""  a  chieftain  of  the  men  of  Lochlainn,  was  slain  by  the 
Jiiannachta  of  Glenn  Gemhin,  on  which  occasion  a  great 
slaughter  Avas  made  of  his  followers,  and  that  another  red 
slaughter  was  made  of  those  foreigners  at  Es-ruaidh.^  It  was 
after  this  that  Ath-cliath  was  captured^  by  the  Lochlannaigh,  for 
the  first  time. 

About  this  period,  also,  was  born  Cormac,  son  of  Calinnan, 
who  afterwards  reigned  for  seven  years  as  King  of  Munster : 
being,  at  the  same  time.  Archbishop  of  Gashel. 

A  battle  was  now  gained  by  the  Lochlannaigh  over  the 
Connaughtmen,^  and  in  it  fell  Maelduin,  son  of  Muirgheas,  and 
numbers  of  his  people  together  with  him.  Brann,  son  of  Fae- 
lan,  King  of  Leinster,  died  about  this  same  time.  After  this, 
the  Lochlannaigh  came  upon  Loch  n-Echach  {Ahdgk\  with  a 
large  fleet,"*  and  thence  they  plundered  the  possessions  of  the 


"  Doiri-desirt-Dachonna,  i.  e.  the 
Oak  Wood  of  St,  Daclionna's  Desert. 
This  place  has  not  been  identified.  The 
battle  was  gained  in  the  second  year 
of  the  rcig'u  of  Maelsechlainn,  being 
two  years  after  the  death  of  the  present 
monarch,  and  four  after  the  drowning 
of  the  pirate  chief  Turgesiiis.  Keat- 
ing has  thrown  several  events  into  this 
reign  that  occurred  in  tke  subsequent 
one,  for  they  could  not  well  be  inserted 
in  the  reign  of  thirteen  years  w^iich  he 
has  inconsiderately  assigned  to  the 
tyrant. 

The  same  year.  Olcobar,  Abbot 
of  Emly,  had  been  already  King  of 
Munster  for  a  few  years,  when  the  kst- 
mentioned  battle  was  fought ;  for  Ol- 
cobar was  the  immediate  successor  of 
Feudlimidh,  who  had  retired  to  a 
monastery  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
death. 

Casan  Linni.  A  river  near  Dun- 
dalk,  county  Louth.  It  was  other- 
wise called  Amhain  Locha,  and  is  now 
known  as  Lagan. 

Saxolbk.  He  was  slain  and  his 
followers  routed  by  the  Kiannachta  of 


Glen  Given,  county  Derry,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  Niall  (836-837). 

'  Es-ruaidh,  now  Assaroe,  or  Sal- 
mon's Leap,  on  the  river  Erne.  The 
Norsemen  were  defeated  at  this  place 
during  the  last-mentioned  year. 

^  Ath-cliath  captured.  The  Four 
^rasters  record  the  first  taking  of  Ath- 
cliath,  or  Dublin,  by  the  foreigners, 
under  A.  D.  836,  the  same  year  that 
they  defeated  the  southern  Ui  Neill, 
when  they  had  entered  the  Boyne  and 
Liffey  with  those  large  fleets  which 
have  been  already  mentioned. 

^  A  batt'e  over  the  Connaughtmen, 
This  battle  was  fought  daring  the 
sixth  year  of  Niall's  reign.  In  the 
same  year  there  was  a  royal  conference 
between  the  monarch  and  Feidlimidh, 
King  of  Munster,  at  Cluain  Conari 
Tomain,  a  place  now  called  Cloncurry, 
in  the  north  of  Kildare.  It  was  in 
this  year,  also,  that  Brann,  King  of 
Leinster,  died. 

*  A  large  fleet.  "  A.  D.  838.  The 
eighth  year  of  Niall.  A  marine  fleet 
of  the  foreigners  took  its  station  on 
Loch  Eathach  (Lough  Neagh).  The 
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laity  and  the  clergy  of  the  north  of  Ireland ;  and  Corcach  and 
Ferna  ^vere  then  burned  by  them  likewise. 

Niall  Calli  at  this  time  marched  with  a  niinierons  army  to 
plunder  and  despoil  the  Fera  KelV  J^i^cl  the  Delbna  Ethra;  and 
It  was  then  that  Murcadh,  son  of  Aedh,  King  of  Connanght, 
died. 

And,  moreover,  it  was  about  this  time  that  the  Lochlannaigh 
built  a  fortress  at  Linn  Duachaill,**  whence  the  territory  of  Tebtha 
was  devastated  by  them.  In  like  manner,  they  built  a  fortress 
at  Dubh-linn,'  whence  they  laid  Avaste  Leinster,  and  Ui  Neill, 
and  all  the  territories  of  the  laity  and  the  clergy,  as  far  as  Sliabli 
Bladma.  After  this,  they  pillaged  Cluain  Aidnech,  and  Cluain 
Iraird,  and  Cluain-mic-Nois.  And  a  dun  (a  fortress)  was 
erected  by  Turgesins,  the  Lochlannach  chieftain,  upon  Locb 
Eibh.  Then  Cluain-mic-Nois  was  pillaged  again,  and  Cluain 
Ferta  of  St.  Brendan,  and  Tir-da-leth-glas,  and  Lothair,  and 
many  other  cities.  After  these  events,  ISliall  Calli,  King  of  Ire- 
land, gave  battle  to  the  Lochlannaigh,  upon  Magh  Itha,  where 
numbers  of  them  were  slain.  And,  soon  after  that,  Niall  was 
drowned  in  Callainn,  as  we  have  heretofore  told. 


churclies  and  territories  of  the  north  of 
Ireland  were  burned  by  them.  The 
burning  of  Ferna  (Ferns)  and  Corcach- 
inor  (Cork)  by  the  foreigners." — Four 
Masters. 

*  Fera  Kell,  usually  written  Feara 
Ceall,  now  Fircall,  in  the  King's 
County.  Niall  marched  against  this 
territory  in  839-840. 

*  Linn  Duachaill,  now  Magheralin, 
in  the  County  of  Down,  situated  on 
the  river  Lagan,  which  was  anciently 
called  Casan  Linni,  and  Arahain  Locha, 
as  already  seen.  "A.  D.  840.  A  fortress 
was  erected  by  the  foreigners  at  Linn 
Duachaill,  out  of  which  the  territories 
and  churches  of  Tebtha  were  plundered. 
Another  fortress  was  erected  by  them 
at  Dubh-linn,  out  of  which  they  plun- 
dered Leinster,  and  the  Ui  Niall,  as 
far  as  Sliabh  Bladma.  An  army  was 
led  by  Feidlimidh  to  Carman  (Wex- 
ford). Another  army  was  led  by 
Niall  to  Magh  Ochtair  (in  Kildare),  to 
meet  him. 

♦'Tho  crozier  of  Feidamidh  tho  Pious 
Was  left  behind  among  tho  sloe-trecs. 
For  Niall  forced  it  from  his  grasp, 
lii  battle,  by  tho  law  of  swords."— F.  M. 


It  is  clear,  by  the  latter  part  of  this 
entry,  that  the  rivalry  between  the 
kings  of  Leth  Mogha  and  Leth  Cuinn 
was  not  interrupted  by  the  influx  of 
the  Northmen  ;  in  fact,  neither  the 
hereditary  territories  of  Niall  (the 
northern  Ui  Niall),  nor  of  Feidlimidh 
had  as  yet  experienced  much  of  the 
fury  of  the  invaders,  whose  principal 
attacks  were  then  directed  against  the 
central  province  and  the  coasts. 

Though  the  Four  Masters  state  that 
Niall  gained  a  victory  over  his  rival 
on  Ihis  occasion,  still  the  annals  of 
Inuisfallcn  assert  that  in  824  (which 
corresponds  to  the  year  840  of  the 
annalists  just  quoted),  Feidlimidh  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  Niall,  King  of 
Tara,  and  thenceforth  became  sole 
monarch  of  Ireland,  to  his  death. 

^  Dubh-linn,  i.  e.  the  Blaok  Pool. 
The  modern  name,  Dublin,  is  derived 
from  Dubh-linn  [Doolin,  or  Duvlinn). 
The  present  castle  of  Dublin  stands 
upon  tho  site  of  the  ancient  Danish 
fortress,  whose  erecticu  is  here  re- 
corded. 
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Tlie  tyranny  (/TuRGESluSj/roTTi  J..  B.  830,  to  A.  D,  843. 

Turg'asiiis,  tlie  Norse  tyrant,  with  his  armies  of  the  men  of 
Finn-Lochlaii-n,  held  supreme  power  in  Ireland  for  thirteen 
years,  after  he  had  previously  been  the  scourge  of  that  country 
for  seventeen  years  ;  for  during  that  length  of  time  had  he  been 
exercising  violence  and  rapine  upon  its  inhabitants.  This  he 
was  enabled  to  effect  by  tlie  arrival  of  a  large  fleet,  which  had 
arrived  from  Worwegia  to  his  assistance,  and  which  had  come  into 
port  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  By  this  fleet  the  country  was 
devastated,  and  forced  to  deliver  up  hostages.  And  they 
stationed  it  upon  Loch  n-Echach  and  Loch  Kibh,  and  furnished 
it  with  crews  and  provisions,  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
depredations,  as  we  have  heretofore  related,  and  as  St.  Colum- 
kille  had  foretold,  in  the  verse  that  has  gone  before.  Berchan 
of  the  Prophecy  also  had  foretold  that  a  tyrant  king  of  the 
nation  of  the  Lochlannaigh  should  be  over  Ireland,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  Lochlannach  abbot  over  every  church  in 
Ireland.  Here  follows  the  verse  in  which  he  made  that  pre- 
diction : 

"  Then  heathens  shall  come  over  ocean's  wide  wave, 
By  whom  shall  confusion  be  brought  on  the  Gacil, 
Anil  of  their  race  an  abbot  shall  rule  in  each  church, 
And  of  their  race  a  king  over  Eri  shall  reign." 

But  when  the  nobles  of  Ireland  saw  that  Turgesius  had 
brought  confusion  upon  their  country,  and  that  he  was  assuming 

^  This  heading  is  inserted  by  the  Diarmada  (now  Castledermot),  Birra, 
editor.  The  dates  therein  given  are  the  Saighir  (Seirkieran)  saw  their  monas- 
thirteen  years  during  which  he  had  teries  pillaged.  One  fleet  of  the  Norse- 
reigned  over  Ireland,  according  to  men  floated  on  the  Boyne,  another  was 
Keating,  cciinted  bock  from  the  year  of  stationed  at  Linn-Rois,  another  at  Liim 
his  death,  in  the  12th  year  of  the  reign  Duachaill,  another  on  Linn  Sailcch 
of  the  last  monarch,  Niall  Calli ;  for  (now  Lough  S willy),  in  Ulster.  In 
with  his  reign  the  tyranny  of  Turgesius,  A.  D.  842  the  monastery  of  Cluain 
however  far  it  extended,  must  have  Fcrta,  of  St.  Brendan,  was  burned  by 
been  nearly  contemporaneous.  Kcat-  them.  In  843,  the  foreigners  of  Dub- 
ing's  date  is  not  given  at  the  head  of  lin  marched  to  CIuain-an-Dobair,  in 
the  reign,  because  it  would  throw  the  the  King's  County,  and  burned  the 
events  of  the  ensuing  reigns  too  far  in  fold  of  Kill-Achaidh,  on  which  occa- 
advance  of  the  authentic  Irish  annals.  sion  Nuadath,  son  of  Sdgen,  suffered 

In  A.  D.  840  (the  same  year),  oc-  martyrdom  at  their  hands.  Dun  IMasg, 

curred  the  plundering  of  the  monastery  now  called  Dunamase,  was  also  then 

of  Cluain  Aidnech,  now  Clonenagh,  in  plundered  by  them,  where  Aedh.son  of 

Leix,  and  the  destruction  of  the  monas-  Bubdacrioch,  Abbot  of  Ti  r-da-glas  and 

teries  of  Kill-adiaidh-droma-fota,  now  Cluain  Aidnech,  was  taken  prisoner, 

Killeigh,  in  Oflaly,  and  of  Cluain  Iraird.  and  they  carried  him  into  Munster, 

In  A.  D.  841,  Caemhan,  Abbot  of  where  he  suffered  martyrdom  for  the 

Linn  Duachaiil,  was  burned  by  the  sake  of  God  ;  and  Kethernach,  son  of 

fore'gDGrs.     C!uain-mic-nois,    Disert  Cudinasg,  Prior  of  Kill-dara,  with 
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supreme  authority  over  tliemselves,  and  reducing  tliem  to  tbral- 
doni  and  vassalage,  tliey  became  inspired  with  a  fortitude  of  mind, 
and  a  loftiness  of  spirit,  and  a  hardihood  and  firmness  of  pur- 
pose that  urged  them  to  work  in  right  earnest,  and  to  toil  zeal- 
ously in  battle  against  him  and  his  plundering  hordes. 

Here  follow  some  of  the  defeats^  which  the  Gaels  then  gave 
to  these  plunderers,  to  wit : 

The  route  which  the  Dal-g-Cais  {Daul  Gash)  gave  them  at 
Ard  Brecain. 

The  battle  where  the  Lochlannach  earl,  Saxolbh,  and  his 
army  were  slaughtered  by  the  Ui  Col  gain. 

The  battle  which  Olcobar,  son  of  Kinaedh,  King  of  Munster, 
and  Lorcan,  son  of  Kellach,  King  of  Leinster,  gained  over  them 
at  Sciath  Nectainn,  where  Earl  Tomar,  the  tanist  of  the  King 
of  Lochlainn,  was  slain,  and  where  twelve  hundred  of  the 
warriors  of  his  nation  were  slain  around  him. 

Besides  this,  the  same  Olcobar  and  the  Eoganacht  Caisil  won 
a  victory  over  them  close  by  Cashel,  and  five  hundred  of  them 
were  slain  therein. 

In  the  north,  the  invaders  were  routed  with  slaughter,  at  Es- 
ruadh. 

The  Ui  Fidghenti  slew  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  at 
Dun  Maeili  Tuli. 

Two  hundred  of  them  fell  by  the  tribe  of  the  Kiannachta. 

At  Drum  Dachonna,  two  hundred*  and  forty  were  slain  by 
Tighernach,  King  of  Loch  Gabar. 

And,  in  like  manner,  Maeilsechlainn,  son  of  Maelruanaidh, 


many  others,  was  killed  by  theru  dur- 
ing \liat  plundering  expedition.  Then 
it  was  that  Forannan,  Primate  of  Ire- 
land, was  taken  prisoner,  with  his  relics 
and  people,  at  Gluain  Comharba,  and 
carried  by  the  pirates  to  their  ships  at 
Limerick,  ^ 

^n  expedition  was  likewise  made  by 
Tiirgesiur,  lord  of  the  foreigners,  upon 
Lough  Ribh,  and  he  plundered  Con- 
naught  and  Meath,  and  burned  Ciuain- 
mac-nois,  with  its  oratories,  and  Tir- 
da-glas,  Cluain-Ferta,  of  St.  Brendan, 
and  many  others. — See  the  Anna's  of 
the  Four  Masters,  the  Anna's  of  Ulster, 
and  the  Annals  of  Clon-mac-no/s,  from 
which  these  entries  are  taken,  in  order 
to  bring  Turgeis,  or  Turgesius  the 
Tyrant, "as  he  is  called,  to  the  culmi- 
Dating  point  of  his  career  of  devasta- 


tion. In  A.  D.  843,  or  at  farthest  in 
844,  the  star  of  that  robber  chief  went 
down,  as  is  seen  by  the  following  entries 
which,  with  a  very  slight  discrepancy 
in  the  date,  is  confirmed  by  all  the 
Irish  annals : 

"A.  D.  843.  A  battle  was  gained 
over  the  foreigners  by  the  King,  Niall, 
son  of  Aedh,  in  Magh  Itha,  and  a 
countless  number  fell.    Tuikjeis  was 

TAKEN  PRISONER    BY  MaELSECIILAINN, 

SON  OF  Maelruanaidh,  and  he  was 

AFTERWARDS  DROWNED  IN  LOOH  UaIR, 
THROUGH  THE  MIRACLE  OF  GoD,  AND 
KiaRAN,  and  THE  SAINTS  IN  GENERAL." 

— Four  Masters. 

^  Defeats.  These  engagementa  have 
been  either  already  mentioned,  or  will 
be  found  under  the  reign  of  Mael- 
sechlainu. 
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King  of  Meath,  routed  their  host  at  the  battle  of  Glas  Linni,  in 
which  fight  one  thousand  seven  hundred  of  the  men  of  LoclilainD 
were  slain.  ' 

But  though  numerous  were  the  battles  and  conflicts  wherein 
the  Gaels  fought  against  Turgesius  and  his  Lochlannaigh,  still, 
by  means  of  tlie  greatness  of  his  fleet,  and  of  the  numerous  hosts 
that  it  continued  to  bring  over  to  his  aid  from  Norwegia,  and 
other  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe,  it  came  to  pass  that  ho 
at  length  succeeded  in  vanquishing  the  Gaelic  nation,  and  re- 
duced it  to  bondage  and  serfdom  to  himself  and  to  his  Almur- 


Here  follows  an  abridged  account  of  the  slavery  of  the  Gaels 
beneath  the  yoke  of  the  Lochlannaigh,  togethw  with  the  rent 
and  tributes  placed  upon  them  by  these  foreigners,  to  wit :  a 
Lochlannach  king  over  every  canton  in  Ireland ;  and  a  chief- 
tain over  every  territory ;  and  an  abbot  over  every  church  ;  and 
a  steward  over  every  townland ;  and  a  soldier  or  huanna  over 
every  homestead.  And  the  man  of  the  house  was  not  allowed 
the  disposal  of  as  much  as  one  egg  of  his  own  property ;  and 
though  a  family  owned  but  one  stripper,  they  were  not  allowed 
on  any  night,  to  give  its  milk  to  either  infant  or  child,  but  were 
obliged  to  keep  it  up  for  the  use  of  the  soldier ;  and  though  the 
man  of  the  h6use  owned  but  one  in-calf  cow,  he  was  forced  to 
kill  the  same  for  the  use  of  his  unwelcome  guest,  and,  if  he  could 
not  satisfy  the  latter  therewithal,  he  was  compelled  to  place  his 
inheritance  in  pledge  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said  soldier. 
Besides  this,  the  Lochlannaigh  should  either  get  an  ounce  of  gold 
each  year  for  every  man  in  Ireland,  or  they  would  have  the  nose^'' 

Almuraighy  -  i.  e.  pirates.  The  here  recounted,  as  part  of  a  universal- 
plural  of  almurach  [alooragh).  ly  established  system,  must  have  been 
"  Thraldom.  The  account  that  fol-  practised  at  distinct  epochs  and  at  dif- 
low3  is  greatly  exaggerated  and  too  ferent  places,  by  various  persons,  and 
universal  in  its  nature.  It  is,  besides,  never  over  any  great  extent  of  the 
probably  borrowed  from  the  foreign  country  at  the  same  time.  The  op- 
writers,  who  invented  the  story  of  the  pression  of  the  Northmen  in  Ireland, 
reign  of  Turgesius  over  Ireland,  which,  consisted  in  ruthless  bloodshed  and 
as  before  stated,  Keating  must  have  plunder,  with  the  destruction  of  the 
borrowed  from  Carabrensis  ;  for  the  civilization  then  existing  in  the  land, 
Irish  records,  which  rarely  mention  rather  than  in  permanent  and  legalized 
Turgesius  by  name,  though  sufficiently  domination. 

diffuse  in  recounting  the  ravages  com-  Nose.  This  was  called  nose-money, 

mitted  by  his  countrymen,  afford  not  or  nose-gelt,  a  species  of  taxation  to 

the  slightest  grounds  for  making  him,  which  the  Normans  had  previously 

at  any  time,  exercise  an  established  ty-  been  accustomed  in  their  own  conn- 

ranny  over  Ireland.   The  oppressions  tries. 
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from  off  his  face.  Then  no  lord  or  lacly  of  the  Irish  was  al 
lowed  to  wear  any  mantles  or  garments,  except  the  cast-off 
clothes  of  the  Lochlannaigh.  It  was  not  alloAved  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  letters,  nor  to  live  in  religions  communities,  for  the  Loch- 
lannaigh dwelt  in  the  temples,  and  in  the  duns ;  no  scholais,  no 
clerics,  no  books,  no  holy  relics  were  left  in  church  or  monastery 
through  dread  of  them;  neither  bard,  nor  philosopher,  nor  mu- 
sician pursued  their  wonted  professions  in  the  land ;  no  daughter 
of  king,  or  lord,  or  chieftain  was  allowed  to  wear  either  silk 
dresses  or  precious  ornam.ents;  no  son  of  king,  or  of  lord,  was 
allowed  to  receive  instructions  in  feats  of  agility,  in  shooting,  or 
in  any  martial  exercise.  No  banquet  of  feast  was  allowed  to  be 
enjoyed  amongst  friends  until  the  Dainfir  had  first  satisfied  them 
selves  thereof. 

The  result  of  the  hea\'y  oppression  of  this  thraldom  of  the 
Gaels  under  the  Lochlannaigh  was,  that  great  weariness  thereof 
came  upon  the  men  of  Ireland,  and  the  few  of  the  clergy  that 
survived,  had  fled  for  safety  to  the  forests  and  wildernesses, 
where  they  lived  in  misery,  but  passed  their  time  piously  and  de- 
voutly. And  now  these  same  clergy  prayed  fervently  to  God  to 
deliver  them  from  that  tyranny  of  Turgesius,  and,  moreover, 
they  fasted  against  that  tyrant,  and  they  commanded  every  lay- 
man amono-st  the  faithful  that  still  remained  obedient  to  their 

^       .        .  . 
voice  to  fast  against  him  likewise.    And  God  then  heard  their 

supplications  in  as  far  as  the  delivering  up  of  Turgesius  into  the 
hands  of  the  Gaels. 


Maelseclilainn^s  Daughter — Death  of  Turgesius — Expulsion  of  the 

Foreigners. 

When  Turgesius  was  in  the  possession  of  this  usurped  author- 
ity, and  whilst  the  Gaels  were  yielding  him  an  involuntary  obe- 
dience, he  had  built  himself  a  fortified  residence  not  far  from  the 
dun-lis  (doon-Uss)  of  Maelsechlainn,  son  of  Maelrftanaidh,  King 
of  Meath.  Then,  upon  a  certain  day,  when  he  had  come  to  the 
dwelling  of  Maeilsechlainn,  he  chanced  to  see  a  beautiful  mar- 
raigeablc  maiden,  who  w^as  the  daughter  of  the  Meathian  King. 
And,  as  the  usurper,  though  now  grown  old,  was  still  inveterate 
in  the  indulgence  of  his  lusts,  he  demanded  the  maid  from  her 
father  with  the  intention  of  making  her  his  mistress.  My  lord/' 
replied  Maelsechlainn,  "I  know  full  well,  that  thou  dost  not 
mean  to  take  my  daughter  as  thy  married  wife,  but  that  what 
thou  desirest  is  to  possess  her  for  a  while  as  thy  mistress.  1 
therefore  beseech  thee  to  make  no  public  demand  of  me  for 
my  child,  lest  she  be  prevented  from  getting  a  husband.    But,  as 
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ihj  fortress  is  near  this  lis,"  where  I  live,  I  shall  send  the  maid- 
en privfitelj  to  thy  dwelling,  and  she  shall  be  accompanied  hj 
fifteen  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  lovely  Avomen  in  all  Meath, 
and  I  know  that  when  thou  hast  seen  those  women,  thoa  wilt 
feel  neither  love  nor  desire  for  my  own  daughter,  so  much  do 
they  exceed  her  in  beauty."  This  plan  was  pleasing  to  Turge- 
gius,  and  between  them,  they  fixed  upon  a  particular  night  when 
the  maiden  and  her  attendant  train  of  beautiful  women  were  to 
be  brought  into  the  fortress  of  the  tyrant. 

It  so  happened  that,  about  this  time,  there  was  to  be  a  general 
assemblage  and  public  convention  around  Turgesius  at  Ath-cliath, 
and  all  that  there  was  then  in  Ireland  of  Locldannach  chieftains 
were  gathered  together  thereat,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  counsel 
as  to  how  they  might  best  guard  the  country  and  maintain  their 
OYv^n  possession  thereof. 

Whilst  they  were  staying  there,  Turgesius  communicated  the 
arrangement  made  between  himself  and  Maelsechlainn,  to  some 
of  the  assembled  captains,  and  he  promised  women  to  a  certain 
number  of  them,  whom  he  had  asked  to  accompany  him.  He 
then  set  out  vnih  fifteen  of  the  most  venturesome  and  lascivious 
of  those  lords,  and  they  made  neither  stop  nor  stay  until  they 
reached  his  fortress  in  Meath. 

Maelsechlainn,  during  the  same  time,  had  privately  brought 
together  fifteen  of  the  most  comely  youths,  without  beards,  that 
could  be  found  in  Meath,  and  caused  them  to  put  on  female  at- 
tire, under  which  each  of  them  carried  a  sharp  sword  in  his  gir- 
dle. Thus,  did  he  prepare  to  send  these  youths  instead  of  wo- 
men to  meet  Turgesius,  in  company  Avith  his  daughter.  Then, 
when  the  night  appointed  fop  sending  her  to  the  tyrant  had 
come,  the  maiden  set  out  with  her  band  of  counterfeit  women, 
and  when  she  had  come  close  to  the  forti-ess,  thus  escorted,  a  pri- 
vate message  was  sent  to  Turgesius,  acquainting  him  that  she 
had  arrived  with  her  female  companions,  and  was  ready  to  go 
meet  him.  Turgesius,  upon  receiving  this  message,  commanded 
the  chieftains,  Avho  were  in  his  comoany,  to  proceed  at  once  to 
their  cliambers,  telling  that  he  would  send  the  women  thither  to 
them,  according  to  his  promise.  Upon  this  they  made  a  one 
single  pile  of  their  arms  upon  the  table,  which  stood  in  the  hall, 
and  went  each  to  his  own  private  chamber,  and  there  they  vraitecL 
until  the  wom.en  should  be  distributed  amongst  them.  Whilst 
this  was  taking  place,  ]\Iaelsechlainn  came  np  to  his  daughter 
with  an  armed  host,  and  there  he  commanded  some  of  those 

"  Lzs;  i.  e.,  a  circular  fort,  encircled    story  from  Cambrensis,  for  tliG  Irish 
by  an  earthen  dyke  and  a  ditch.  Keat-    records  do  not  recount  it. 
ing  has  also  borrowed  this  romantic 
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youtlis,  who  liad  been  disguised  as  women,  to  lay  firm  hold  upon 
Turgesiiis  and  to  take  liim  captive,  as  soon  as  ever  lie  might  at- 
tempt to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  maiden  in» order  to  detain  her 
with  himself;  the  others  he  commanded  to  seize  upon  the  arms, 
and  to  fall  upon  the  chieftains  that  were  in  the  house ;  and 
he  promised,  moreover,  that  he  would  himself  dash  in  with  his 
bost,  upon  hearing  the  first  cry,  in  order  to  aid  them  in  dispatch- 
ing the  Lochlannaigh. 

His  daughter,  thereupon,  entered  the  fortress  through  a  post- 
ern, and  tarried  not  until  she  came  to  the  chamber  of  Turgesius, 
who  immediately  cast  a  scrutinizing  glance  upon  the  lady,  and 
upon  her  escort,  and  none  of  the  latter  was  pleasing  to  him  ex- 
cept herself;  and  he  thereupon  laid  his  hand  upon  her,  in 
order  to  keep  her  in  his  company.  But  as  soon  as  the  youths 
saw  this,  one  body  of  them  seized  him  with  violence,  and  made 
him  their  captive ;  while  another  body  seized  upon  the  arms,  of 
which  they  immediately  made  themselves  the  masters.  Mael- 
sechlainn  soon  after  broke  in  with  his  armed  host,  and  together 
they  fell  upon  all  of  the  Lochlannaigh  they  found  in  the  fortress, 
and  of  them  they  spared  neither  chief  nor  serf,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Turgesius  himself  Then,  having  sacked  the  fort- 
ress, they  brought  off  Turgesius  to  the  dun-lis  of  Maelsech- 
lainn,  where  they  held  him  for  a  short  time  in  chains. 

Now  when  the  rest  of  the  Lochlannaisrh  throusrhout  Ireland  heard 
that  their  principal  chiefs  had  been  thus  slaughtered,  and  that  the 
tyrant,  Turgesius,  had  been  captured  in  Meath  by  Maelsech- 
lainn,  there  fell  a  great  terror  and  loss  of  confidence  upon  them 
,all,  so  that  those  .of  them  that  were  stationed  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  far  away  from  the  great  seaport  towns,  stole  away  by 
night,  thronging  in  gangs  towards  their  ships,  with  the  intention 
of  escaping  out  of  Ireland :  and  those  that  were  stationed  in  the 
seaport  towns,  fled  to  their  ships,  to  avoid  the  onslaught  of  the 
Gaels,  who  were  in  chase  of  them.  And,  in  this  manner,  Avere 
all  the  Lochlannaigh  driven  out  of  Ireland  at  that  time,  Avith  the 
exception  of  a  small  remnant  that  remained  therein,  after  their 
rout,  under  subjection  to  the  Gaels.  ' 

Turgesius  was  then  drowned  by  Maelsechlainn,  in  Loch 
Aninn  ;^*  and  from  that  deed  it  resulted  that  the  Gaelic  nobles, 
with  one  accord,  elected  him  as  Ard-righ  of  Ireland,  for  it  was 
lie  that  had  freed  their  country  from  the  bondage  of  the  men  of 
Lochlainn. 

"  Loch  Aninn.    Now  Loch  Ennell,    Loch  Owel,  also  near  Mullingar,  was 
near  Mullingar,  in  the  county  of  West-    the  lake  in  which  the  Prince  of  Meatb 
meath.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  the  Irish    had  drowned  the  Norse  Chief, 
authorities  state  that  Loch  Uair,  now 
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Buchanan  relates  that  Gregoir,  King  of  Alba,  invadecT .  Ire- 
land with  a  numerous  army  in  the  3'ear  of  our  Lord  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-eight/'  and  that  he  both  pillaged  the  countiy  and  slew- 
Brian  and  Concobar,  the  two  guardians  of  the  Irish  king,  for 
(according  to  him)  the  King  of  Ireland  was  then  in  his  childhood. 
But  tliis  assertion  cannot  possibly  be  true,  for  nowhere  in  the  Irish 
records  do  we  read,  fron^  the  time  of  Slangi,  (the  first  king  of  the 
Fer-Bolgs,)  to  the  invasion  of  the  English,  that  any  king  had  ever 
reigned  .in  Ireland,  who  had  not  arrived  at  the  regal  authority 
through  tlie  choice  of  the  people,  and  the  greatness  of  his  actions, 
and  the  niight  of  his  arm.  And  besides  it  was  the  usurper, 
Turgesius,  that  was  tyrant  over  Ireland  at  that  time. 


A.  D.  854.'*'  Maelsechlainn,"  son  of  Maelruanaidh,  son  of  Dom- 
nall,  son  of  Murcadh,  son  of  Diarmaid,  son  of  Armedacli  Caech, 
son  of  Conall  Guth-binn,  son  of  Suibni,  son  of  Colman  Mor, 
son  of  Diarmaid,  son  of  Fergus  Kerbeol,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon, 
held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  f)r  sixteen  years.  Arog,  daugh- 
ter of  Cathal,  son  'of  Fiachra,  King  of  the  Fera  Kcll,  was  the 
mother  of  this  Maelsechlainn. 

Now,  when  the  men  of  Lochlainn  had  been  expelled  by  Mael- 
sechlainn and  the  nobles  of  Ireland,  as  we  have  just  related; 
the  Finn-Lochlannaigh  took  counsel  together  in  Norwegia,  in  or- 
der to  determine  upon  some  means  and  some  plan  by  which  they 
might  obtain  a  foothold  in  Ireland,  in  hopes  that  they  might 
thus  succeed  in  seizing  upon  the  mastcrdom  of  that  country  a 
second  time.  The  plan  adopted  by  them  on  this  occasion,  was 
to  equip  three  captains,  sprung  from  the  noblest  blood  of  Nor- 
wegia, and  to  send  them  with  a  fleet  to  Ireland,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  possession  of  some  stations  for  purposes  of  trade. 
And  with  them,  they  accordingly  embarked  Inany  tehipting 

Eight  Himdrcd  and  Seventy-cifrJit.  not  easy,  for  a  man  of  mature  age  to 

Here  Keating  is  Iliirty-fivG  years  or  hold  that  always  dangerous,  and  often 

more  in  advance  of  the  real  time,  in  little  more  than  nominal  title, 

consequence  of  his  having  assigned  a  ^°  A.D.  845. — Four  blasters. 

reign  of  44  years  to  Domnall  IV.,  son  "  Maelsechlainn  I.    In  Irish  this 

of  Murcadh.  and  having  ^iven  one  of  monarch's  name  is  pronounced  Mai- 

thirteen  to  Turgesius,  who  should  not  laughl/n,  the  initial  letter  of  sechlainn 

have  been  at  all  enumerated  amongst  being  mortified.  It  is  found  written 

the  monarclis.    Buchanan's  assertion  Maeilsheachlainn  in  the  more  modeVn 

is  nevertheless  untrue  ;  for  it  was  im-  Irish  writers.  In  writing  English,  some 

possible,  that  there  could  have  been  an  call   him   INlelaghlin,  which  is  well 

Irish  king,  who  was  a  minor.    The  enough,  but  others  barbarously  trans- 

heirship  to  the  throne  was  divided  slate  his  name  Malachy. 
among  so  many  noble  tribes,  that  it  was 
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wares,  and  many  valuable  jewels,  with  tlie  design  of  presenting 
them  to  the  men  of  Ireland,  in  the  hope  of  thus'  securing  their 
friendship  and  peace,  for  they  deemed  that  they  might  thus  suc- 
ceed in  surreptitiously  fixing  a  grasp  upon  the  Irish  soil,  and  might 
then  be  enabled  to  oppress  the  Irish  people  again.  Hero  followis 
what  the  Polychronicon  relates  upon  this  subject:  "After  the 
death  of  Turgesius,  three  brothers,  named  Anielanus,  Cj'riacus, 
and  Imorus,  coming  from  the  eastern  parts  of  Norwegia,  landed 
on  this  island  with  their  followers,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
manding pence,  and  imder  the  pretext  of  establishing  a  trade, 
and  there,  with  the  consent  of  the  Hiberni,  who  were  given  to 
peace,  they  took  possession  of  some  seaboard  places,  and  built 
three  cidcs  thereon,  to  wit,  Waterfordia,  Dublinium,  and  Lymer- 
icum,  and  from  these  cities,  when  their  numbers  had  increased, 
they  frequently  insulted  the  natives  of  the  land.'"^ 

It  may  be  easily  understood  from  the  words,  just  quoted,  that 
it  was  through  the  treachery  of  these  three  captains  that  the  Finn- 
Lochlannaigh  from  Norwegia  found  the  means  of  repeating  their 
devastations  in  Ireland.  And  there  were  two  causes  for  the 
second  growth  of.  their  strength  in  this  country ;  the  first 
cause  was  that  copious  aid  in  men  and  ships  kept  constantly 
arriving  to  them  from  Norwegia ;  the  second  cause  arose  from 
the  hostilities  and  rivalries  that  prevailed  amongst  the  Gaels 
themselves  about  that  time,  for  by  these  the  strength  of  the 
Irish  nation  was  very  much  wasted.  And,  besides,  it  was  the 
wont  of  the  rival  chieftains  to  give  free  quarters  to  warriors  of 
the  Lochlannach  race,  whom  they  thus  retained  in  their  service. 
Thence  it  resulted  that  they  regained  great  sway  in  Ireland,  and 
retained  it  until  the  time  of  Brian  Boromha,  as  shall  be  explain- 
ed in  the  following  pages  upon  the  authority  of  the  Irish  An- 
nals. 

Arrival  of  the  dubh-L0CHLANNAIGH'°  or  DANES. 
Whilst  the  Finn-Lochlannaigh  wcro  harassmg  the  country 

Post  obitum  Turgesii,  de  Norwe-  Tlie  Fair  Strangers,  or  Finn-Lochlan- 

gijE  partibiis,  quasi  sub  pads  intuitu  ct  naigh,  were  the  Norwegians.  The 

mercaturas  exercendas  priEtextu,  tres  above-mentioned  event  is  thus  recorded 

fratrcs,  Araelanus,  Cyriacus,  et  Imorus,  iu  the  Irish  Annals, 
cum  sua  sequehi  in  hanc  in?ulam  appu-         A.  D.  847.  The  3rd  year  of  Mael- 

lerunt,  ct  de  consensu  Hibernorum,  otic  sechlainn.  A  fleet  of  seven  score  ships 

deditorum,  tres  civitates,  viz.,  Water-  of  the  people  of  the  king  of  the  foreign- 

fordiam,  Dublinium  et  Lymericum  con-  ers  came  to  contend  v/ith  the  foreign- 

struxerunt,  qui  ta.men  uumero  succres-  ers  that  were  in  Ireland  before  them, 

centes  contra  indigenas  frequenter  in-  so  that  they  disturbed  the  country  be- 

Bultabant.  ♦  tween  them. 

Arrival  of  the  Duhh-Lochhnnaigh,      A.  D.  849.    The  Duhh-Ghoill,  i.  e. 

.  e.  the  Black  Scandinavians,  or  Danes.  Dark  Strangers,  or  the  Danes,  arrived 
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after  this  fashion,  there  arrived  a  large  fleet  of  Dabla-Lochlan- 
naigbat  Atli-cliatli  from  Dania — that  is,  from  Denmark;  and  tho 
coasts  of  the  country  were  devastated  by  them,  and  great  num- 
bers of  its  inhabitants  were  slaughtered.  Thereupon  the  Fiim- 
Lochhannaigh  mustered  their  f^i'ces  to  repel  the  latest  intrn.lers, 
and  a  battle  Avas  fought  between  both  the^e  foreign  races  at  Linn- 
Duachaill,  where  the  Finn  Loehlannaigh  were  put  to  the  rout, 
and  one  thousand  of  their  warriors  were  slain.  By  this  victory 
the  Dubh-Lochlannaigh  gained  great  supremacy  in  Ireland, 
Soon  after  this,  Amlaeibh,'"  son  of  the  king  of  Lochlainn,  arriv^ed 
in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the  lordship  of  the 
Dubh-Locldannaigh  or  Danes,  and  forced  a  great  number  of  the 
men  of  Ireland  to  pay  him  tribute ! 

It  was  about  this  that  Olcobar,  son  of  Kinaeth,  King  of  Mun- 
ster,'^'  died.  Then,  also,  died  Niall,  son  of  Gellan,  a  man  who 
had  lived  for  thirty  years  without  food  or  drink.  And  Flath- 
niadh,  bishop  of  Birra,and  Cormac,  bishop  of  Laithrech  Briuin," 
died  also  about  this  time. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  at  a  Eegal  Convention  of  the 
men  of  Ireland  was  called  together  at  Kath-Aeda-mic-Bric," 


at  Ath-cliatli,anc1  made  a  great  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Finn-GMioill  (Fair  Strangers, 
ortlie  Norwegians),  and  plundered  the 
fortress  of  both  people  and  property. 
Another  depredation  by  the  Dubh 
Ghoill  upon  the  Finn-Ghoill  at  Linn 
Duachaill,  wlicre  they  made  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  latter. 
•  A.  D.  850.  A  fleet  of  eight  score 
ships  of  the  Finn-Ghoill  arrived  at 
Snamh  Eigncch  (now  Carlingford 
Lough"),  to  give  battle  to  the  Dubli- 
Ghoill,  and  they  fought  with  each  other 
for  three  days  and  three  nights  ;  and 
the  Dubh-Ghoill  gained  the  victory, 
and  the  Finn-Ghoill  left  their  ships  to 
their  vanquishers." — See  Fcur  Masters. 

^  Amlaeihh.  "  A.  D.  851.  Amlae- 
ibh  [Ouiave  or  Oideeve),  King  of 
Lochlainn,  came  to  Ireland,  so  that  all 
the  foreign  tribes  in  Ireland  submitted 
to  him ;  and  thev  exacted  rent  from 
the  Gaeidhil  (the  irish).'— 75. 

Okobar,  Km<i:  of  Mumter.  This 
death  is  entered  under  A.  D.  849.  The 
'men  of  M*anster  fought  successfully 
against  the  Sea-Kings  during  the  short 
reign  of  the  royal  bishop,  Olcobar. 
The  battle  which  he  fought  against 
thera  at  Sciath  Nechtain,  near  Castle- 
dermcit,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  was 


prematurely  introduced  by  Keating 
under  the  last  reign,  as  is  seen  by  tho 
following  entries  : 

"A.D.  846.  A  battle  was  gained 
by  Maels9chlainn,son  of  Maelruanaidb, 
over  the  Danes,  at  Forach  (near  tho 
Hill  of  Skreen  in  Meath),  where  seven 
hundred  of  them  were  slain.  Another 
battle  was  gained  by  Olcobar,  King  of 
Muustcr  ;  and  by  Lorcan,  son  of  Kel- 
lach.  King  of  Leinster,  having  the 
Leinstermen  and  Munstermen  with 
them,  at  Sciath  Nechtain,  wherein 
Earl  Tomrar,  tanist  of  the  King  of 
Lochlainn,  and  twelve  hundred  along 
with  him,  were  slain.  A  hosting  was 
made  by  Olcobar,  to  demolish  the  first 
of  Corcach  (Cork),  against  the  for- 
eigners."—  Id.  The  plundering  of 
Imlech  lubair,  or  Emly,  by  the  for- 
eigners, took  place  in  the  previous 
year  (845). 

Liithreoh  Briuin.  Now  Laragh- 
brien,  in  Kildare.  Cormac,  scrib^ 
anchorite,  and  bishop,  died  in  854. 
Niall,  son  of  Gialan,  died  in  the  sarao 
year.  Flaithuiadh  (Fldh  neea),  son  of 
Congal,  died  in  851. 

^^Rath-Aeda-mic-Bric.  Now  Rath- 
hugh,  in  the  barony  of  Moycashel, 
county  Westmeath.    "A.D.  857.  A 
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around  MaelsecWainn,  King  of  Temliair  and  Etligna,  Comarba 
of  St.  Patrick ;  and  there,  Kerball,  King  of  Ossory,  made  sub- 
mission to  tbe  Comarba  of  St.  Patrick..  It  was  there,  also,  that 
Maelguala,  son  of  Donngal,  King  of  Munster,  and  Kerball,  King 
of  Osraide,^*  made  peace  with  Leth  Cuinn. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Northmen  stoned  to  death  Maelguala, 
King  of  Munster."  About  the  same  time  Maelsechlainn,  King 
of  Ireland,  fought  the  battle  of  Drum-da-Mai ghe,^°  where  he  made 
a  great  slaughter  of  the  Lochlannaigh  of  Ath-Cliath.  About 
the  same  time  died  Domnall,  son  of  Alpin,  King  of  the  Picts ; 
and  Maelsechlainn,  son  of  Maelruanaidh,  King  of  Ireland,  died 
himself  soon  after. 


great  meeting  of  the  chieftains  of  Ire- 
land, was  collected  by  King  Maelsech- 
lainn to  Rath-Aeda-mic- Brie,  with 
Fethgna  (or  Ethgna),  successor  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  Suairlech,  successor  of 
St.  Finnia,  to  establish  peace  and  con- 
cord between  the  men  of  Ireland  ;  and 
here  Kerball  (Cearball),  King  of  Os- 
raide,  gave  the  award  of  the  succes- 
sors of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Finnia  to 
the  King  of  Ireland,  after  Kerball  had 
been  forty  nights  atEreros  (in  Meath), 
and  the  son  of  the  King  of  Lochlainn, 
at  first  along  with  him,  plundering 
Meath.  And  after  they  had  awarded 
that  the  King  of  Osraide  should  be  in 
league  with  Leth  Cuinn,  Maelgualai, 
son  of  Donngal,  King  of  Munster, 
tendered  his  allegiance. 

Kerball,  King  of  Osraide.  This 
toparch  had  recently  been  the  ally  of 
the  Danes,  and  had  plundered  Leinster 
and  Meath,  in  conjunction  with  Am- 
laeibh  and  Imhar  (Ivar),  the  Danish 
chiefs  of  Dublin. 

^  Mo  el  gimla,  King  of  Munster.  At 
the  instigation  of  the  foreigners,  he 
had  refused  to  do  homage  to  the  Ard- 
righ.  But  the  latter  had  invaded  his 
principality  in  856,  when  he  tarried 
ten  nights  at  Emly,  defeated  its  chiefs 
at  Carn  Lughdach,  and  carried  off  the 
hostages  of  all  ISIunster,  This  was 
the  second  occasion  on  which  Maelse- 
chlainn had  to  make  Munster  acknow- 
ledge his  authority  by  the  force  of  arms. 
The  stoning  to  death  of  Maelguala 
happened  shortly  after  his  return  from 
the  Royal  Convention. 

Drum-da-Maighe,  i.  e.  the  Ridge 


of  the  two  Plains.  A  remarkable 
Hill  in  the  barony  of  Coolestown, 
King's  county.  "A.  D.  859.  The  15th 
year  of  Maelsechlainn.  The  battle  of 
Drum-da-Maigh  was  given  by  Maelse- 
chlainn to  the  foreigners  of  Ath-cliath, 
where  many  of  the  foreigners  were 
slain  by  him." — Four  Masters.  The 
other  principal  victories,  gained  by  the 
Gaels  over  the  foreigners  and  their 
abettors,  during  this  monarch's  reign, 
are  thus  recorded. 

A.  D  Sty.  The  demolition  of  the 
Island  of  Lock  Munretnar  (now  Lough 
Ramor),  against  a  great  crowd  of  the 
sons  of  death  (i.  e.  malefactors),  of  the 
Luighni  and  Galenga,  who  were  plund- 
ering the  country  at  the  instigation  of 
the  foreigners,  and  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  him.  A  slaughter  was 
made  of  the  foreigners  of  x\th-cliath, 
at  Carn  Bi-amuiit,  by  Kerball,  son  of 
Dongall,  Lord  of  Osraide,  where  twelve 
hundred  of  them  were  slain. 

A.  D.  846.  Tighernach,  Lord  of 
Loch  Gabar,  defeated  them  at  Doirre- 
Disirt  Dachonna,  where  twelve  score 
of  them  were  slain  by  him. 

A.  D.  847.  The  plundering  of  Dubh- 
linn  (now  Dublin,  and  also  called  Ath- 
cliath),  by  Maelsechlainn,  and  by 
Tighernach,  Lord  of  Loch  Gabar. 

A.  D.  849.  Kinaeth,  son  of  Conaing, 
Lord  of  Kiaunachta-Breagh,  was 
drowned  in  the  Aingi  (now  the  river 
Nanny),  by  the  people  of  King  JNIael- 
sechlainn  and  Tighernach,  Lord  of  Loch 
Gabor,  to  revenge  upon  him  the  acts 
he  had  committed  against  both  laity 
and  clergy.   (These  evils  consisted  ia 
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AEDH  FINN-LIATH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  870."  Aedh  Finn-liatli,''  son  of  Niall  Frasacli,  of  tlie 
line  of  Erimlion,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  sixteen  years. 
Gormflaith,  daughter  of  Domnall,  son  of  Donncadh,  was  the  wife 
of  this  King ;  Maelmuri,  daughter  of  Kinaeth,  son  of  Alpin,^' 
King  of  Alba,  was  his  wife,  and  it  was  she  that  was  mother  of 
Niail  Glun-dubh. 

Tlie  following  deeds  were  done  during  the  reign  of  this  prince: 
Concobar,  son  of  Donncadh,'"  who  was  King  over  the  half  of  Meath, 
was  slain  by  Amlaeibh,  son  of -the  King  of  Lochlainn,  at  Cluain 
Iraird.  After  this,  the  same  Amlaeibh  proceeded  to  Foirtrenn  in 
Alba,  and  there  pillaged  the  Picts,  from  whom  he  bore  off  hostages. 

It  was  now  that  Aedh  Finn-liath,  King  of  Ireland,  won  a  great 
battle"  over  the  Lochlannaigh  ;  and  thence  he  bore  off  the  bodi- 

the  plundering  of  the  Soathern  Ui 
Neill,  from  the  Shannon  to  the  Sea, 
durhig  the  previous  year,  by  the  aid  of 
the  foreigners  ;  the  demolition  of  the 
island  fortress  of  Tigliernach,  on  Loch 
Gabor;  and  the  burning  of  the  oratories 
of  Treoit  (now  Trevet),  with  220  per- 
sons therein. 

"A.  D.  850.  A  slaughter  was  made 
of  the  foreigners  in  the  east  of  Breagh, 
and  another  slaughter  was  made  of 
them  at  Rath  Aldain  (now  Rathallon, 
near  Duleck),  by  the  Kiannachta,  in 
one  month." — i6. 

A.  D.  861.— i5.  This  date  is  two 
years  behind  the  real  time,  which  is 
A.D.  863. 

^  Aedh  YII.  He  was  of  the  Ki- 
uel  Eogain  branch,  of  the  northern 
Ui  Neill. 

Kinaeth,  son  of  Alpin.  —  He  is 
called  Keneth  MacAlpin,  or  Keneth, 
by  the  Scotch  writers.  He  was  the 
34th  King  of  the  Dal-Riada  of  Alba. 
"  In  A.D.  850,  being  the  12th  year  of 
his  reign,  he  engaged  the  Picts  in  a 
battle,  renewed  seven  times  in  one  day, 
and  at  last  totally  defeated  them. 
Marching  thence  to  Scone,  he  put  to 
death  Druskin,  son  of  Feradath,  the 
last  King  of  th(3  Picts,  after  which  he 
united  their  kingdom  to  his  own." — 
O'Flafierty.  That  this  conqueror  had 
received  aid  from  his  Irish  kinsmen  in 
his  victories  over  the  Picts,  we  have 
proof  in  the  following  entry,  wliich  is 
round  in  the  Irish  annals,  under  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Niall  Fras- 
ftch:  "A.D.  835.  Gofraidh,  son  of 


Fergus,  chi^f  of  the  Oirghialla,  went  to 
Alba,  to  strengthen  the  Dal  Riada,  at 
request  of  Kinaeth,  son  of  Alpin." — 
&c  Four  Masters. 

^  Concobar,  son  of  Donncadh.  He 
was  drowued  at  Clonard,  in  862. 
Meath  had  been  overrun  by  the  Danish 
chiefs  Amlaeibh,  Imhar,  and  Uaiisi, 
during  the  previous  year  (A.  D.  861), 
when  the  ancient  pyramidal  mounds 
of  New  Grange,  Knowth,  Dowth.  and 
the  Cave  of  the  the  Wife  of  Gobhan, 
in  the  Great  Mound  at  Drogheda,  had 
been  broken  open  and  plundered  by 
them. 

Great  Battle.  "  A.  D.  864.  A 
complete  muster  of  the  men  of  the 
North,  was  made  by  Aedh  Finn-liath, 
so  that  he  plundered  the  fortresses  of 
the  foreigners  wherever  they  were,  both 
in  Kinel  Eogain  and  Dal  Araide,  and 
he  carried  ofl  their  cattle  and  accoutre- 
ments, their  goods  and  chatties.  And 
the  foreigners  came  together  at  Loch- 
Febail-mic-Lodain  (i.  e.  the  Lake  of 
Febal,  son  of  Lodan,  now  Lough 
Foyle).  After  Aedh,  King  of  Ireland, 
had  heard  that  they  were  gathering  on 
the  borders  of  his  country,  he  was  not 
negligent  in  attending  to  them,  for  he 
marched  towards  them  with  all  his 
forces  ;  and  a  battle  was  fought  fierce- 
ly and  spiritedly  between  them.  The 
victory  was  gained  over  the  foreigners, 
and  a  slaughter  was  made  of  them. 
Their  heads  were  collected  to  one  place 
in  presence  of  the  King,  and  twelve 
score  heads  were  reckoned  before  him, 
which  was  the  number  slain  in  that 
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less  heads  of  twenty  of  their  chief  captains,  after  having  slaught- 
ered twelve  hundred  of  their  host ;  and  he  plundered  and  sacked 
their  fortresses,  taking  away  both  their  cattle  and  their  treasures. 
It  was  not  long  after  that,  when  the  fortress  of  Amlaeibh,  son  of 
the  King  of  Lochlainn,  atCluain  Dalcain,  was  burned  by  the  son 
of  Gaeithen,"  and  by  Mael  Kiarain,  son  of  Eonan,"  by  whom, 
one  hundred  chiefs  of  the  foreigners  were  slain.  It  was  after 
this  that  Amlaeibh  sacked  Ard  Macha,  where  ten  hundred  of  the 
Gaels  were  either  killed  or  grievously  wounded;'*  and  whence  ho 
carried  off  much  property  and  treasure.  / 

It  was  during  this  time,  also,  that  Kennfaeladh,^^  son  of 
Moch-tigherna,  died,  having  then  reigned  for  thirteen  years  as 
King  of  Munster ;  and,  after  him,  Donncadh,  son  of  Dubdaboi- 
renn,  held  the  kingdom  of  Munster  for  fourteen  years.  Now 
also  died  Conall,  bishop  of  Kill-Sgiri.'®  And  then,  a  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Picts  and  the  Dubh-Lochlannc«igh,  in  which 
great  numbers  of  the  former  nation  were  slain.  After  that, 
Rughri,  son  of  Moirminn,"  King  of  Britain,  escaped  to  Ireland, 
fleeing  before  the  Lochlannaigh ;  and  the  relics  of  St.  Columkille^' 


battle,  besides  the  numbers  of  them 
that  'svere  wounded  and  carried  off  by 
him  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  who 
died  of  their  wounds  sometime  after- 
wards."— Four  Masters. 

Son  of  Gaeithen.  His  name  was 
Einneidigh,  and  he  was  chieftain  of 
Laeighis,  or  Leix,  the  country  of  the 
O'Moores.  Amlaeibh's  fortress,  at 
Cluain  Dolcain  (now  Clondalken),  was 
destroyed  by  him  in  865.  He  defeat- 
ed the  Danes  again,  within  the  same 
year,  at  Dublin,  where  he  slew  their 
chief,  Odolbh  Micle. 

Madkiaran,  son  of  Ronan.  This 
chief,  one  of  the  most  valiant  cham- 
pions of  his  time,  was  slain  during  tbe 
ensuing  year.  His  death  is  thus  re- 
corded, under  A.  D.  67  :  "  Maelkiaran, 
son  of  Ronan,  champion  of  the  East  of 
Ireland,  and  a  hero-plunderer  of  the 
foreigners,  was  slain." — Four  Blasters. 

^  Killed  or  Wounded.  "Ten  hun- 
dred was  the  number  there  cut  off  both 
by  wounding  and  suffocation." — Ih. 
This  happened  in  867. 

^  Kcnvfaeladh.  He  had  been  abbot 
of  Emly,  and  succeeded  the  unfortu- 
nate Maelguala  on  the  throne  of  Ca- 
shel.    He  died  about  the  year  870. 

^  Kill-Sgiri,  now  Killskeery  in 
Meatb.  The  bishop,  Conall,  died  in 
8^5. 


"  Rughri,  S071  of  Moirm  'mn.  "A.D. 

874.  Ruaidhri,  son  of  Moirmind,  King 
of  Britain  (Wales),  came  to  Ireland  to 
shun  the  D;ibh-Q:henti." — Four  Masters. 

^  Relics  of  St.  Columkille.    "  A.  D. 

875.  The  shrine  of  Columkille  was 
brought  to  Ireland  to  avoid  the  for- 
eigners."— Ih. 

A.D.  861.  Tlie  killing  of  the  fo- 
reigners at  Ferta-na-g-caerach,  by  Ker- 
ball  (King  of  Osraide),  so  that  40  heads 
v/ere  left  to  him,  ,  and  that  he  banished 
them  from  the  territory.  (This  place 
is  now  called  Fertagh,  barony  of  Gal- 
moy,  county  Kilkenny.) 

A.  D.  864.  A  victory  was  gained 
over  the  foreigners  of  Eochaill  (Youg- 
hal,  then  a  Danish  station),  by  the 
Desi,  and  the  fortress  was  destroyed. 
A  slaughter  was  of  the  foreigners,  by 
the  men  of  the  North  of  Osraide,  and 
by  Kinneidigh,  son  of  Gaeithen,  at 
Mindroichet  (now  Monadrehid,  near 
Borris-in-Ossory.) 

A.  D  865.  Gnimbeolu,  chief  of  the 
foreigners  of  Corcach  (Cork),  was  slaia 
by  the  Desi. 

A.  D.  866.  Flann,  son  of  Conaing, 
Lord  of  Breagh,  collected  the  men 
of  Breagh  and  Leinster,  and  the  fo- 
reigners to  Kill  Ua  n-Daighri  {keel-oo^ 
noirie),  four  thousand  was  the  number 
of  his  forces,  against  the  King  Aedh 
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were  brouglit  from  Alba  into  Ireland  to  preserve  them  from 
the  same  ravagers. 

Cor  mac,  son  of  Culinan,  relates  that  Lorcan,  son  of  Lactna, 
was,  at  this  time,  King  of  Thomond.  He  says,  likewise,  that 
the  north  side  of  Cashel,  as  far  as  the  gates  of  the  palace,  be- 
longed to  the  Dal-g-Cais,  whenever  the  rule  of  that  tribe  was 
confined  to  Thomond,  or  North  Miinster.  The  territory  of  this 
tribe  was  composed  of  twelve  tricha-ked,  or  cantons,  and  com- 
prised all  the  land  that  lic^  from  Leim  Coriculainn  to  the  Belach 
Mor  or  Great  Road  of  Osraide,  and  from  Sliabh  Echtaide  {Slieve 
Aughty\  to  Sliabh  Eiblinni  {Slieve  Eilinni).  It  was  their  right 
to  march  in  the  van  of  the  host  of  Munster,  when  invading  a 
hostile  territory,  and  to  form  the  rear  guard  when  retreating 
before  the  foe ;  as  Cormac,  son  of  Culinan,  has  said  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse : 

"  When  the  foe  is  invaded,  they  march  in  the  van ; 
And  the  rear  is  their  right  on  the  homeward  retreat ; 
'Tis  a  meed  of  their  prowess  in  battle's  rude  shock, 
Whose  perils  ne'er  daunted  the  Children  of  Cas." 

Aedh  Finn-laith''  died  at  Drum  Inasglainn,  in  the  territory  of 
Conalli ;  and  Tigernach,  son  of  Muredach,  bishop  of  Drum  Inis- 
glainn,  died  tvbout  the  same  time. 


Finn-liath.  Aedh  had  only  one  thous- 
and, together  with  Concobar,  son  of 
Tadg  Mor,  Kin<^  of  Connaught.  The 
battle  was  eagerly  and  earnestly  fought 
between  them,  and  the  victory  was  at 
length  gained  over  the  men  of  Breagh 
and  the  Leinstermenand  the  foreigners ; 
and  a  slaughter  was  made  of  them,  and 
a  great  number  of  the  foreigners  Averc' 
massacred  therein.  Flann,  Lord  of 
Breagh,  Diarmiaid,  sou  of  Edersgel, 
Lord  of  Loch  Gabor,  and  Carl  as,  son 
of  Amlaeibh,  i.  e.  son  of  the  Lord  of 
the  foreigners,  were  also  slain  in  that 
battle.  ''Ihere  fell  on  the  other  side, 
Factna,  son  of  Maelduin,  Righdamna 
(i.e.  King  elect),  of  the  North,  in  the 
heat  of  the  battle.  (ly  li-Ua-n  Daighri 
is  probably  Killaderry,  in  the  county 
of  Dublin.)— J6. 

The  principal  depredations  recorded 
as  committed  by  the  invaders,  besides 
those  already  recorded,  are,  the  slaying 
of  Kcrmad,  son  of  Cathernach,  Lord  of 
Corca  Basldnn,  in  8G2  ;  Conn,  son  of 
Kinaedh;  Lord  of  Ui  Barchi-tiri  (now 
Slievemargy,  Queen's  county),  was 
slain  in  866,  while  demolishing  a  for- 
tress of  the  invaders ;  Eodois,  son  of 


Dougal,  suffered  martjrrdom  from  the 
foreigners  at  Disert  Diarmoda  (Castle- 
dermot),  in  867  ;  Maelsechlainn,  Lord 
of  South  Breagh,  was  slain  by  them  in 
868  ;  in  869  Ailill,  or  Olild,  King  of 
Lcinster,  was  slain  hy  them  ;  the  men 
of  the  Three  Plains  and  the  Comainns 
(in  the  North  of  Kilkenny),  as  far  as 
Sliabh  Bladma,  were  plundered  by  the 
lords  of  the  foreigners,  during  the 
snow  at  Bridgetmas,  in  870  ;  the 
Danes  of  Ath-cliath  plundered  Mun- 
ster in  871  ;  the  church  of  Kill-mor- 
mic-Emhir  (now  Kilmore,  near  Ar- 
magh), was  plundered  by  them  in  859. 
Besides  these,  the  Finn-Ghenti  and  the 
Dubh-Ghenti  fought  against  one  an- 
other on  Loch  Cuan,  where  Alband, 
the  chief  of  the  Dubh-Ghenti  or  Danes, 
was  slain.  In  fact,  the  contentions 
between  the  two  nations  of  invaders, 
seem  to  have  now  counterbalanced 
those  of  the  Gaelic  tribes,  and  saved 
the  latter  from  the  subjugation  that 
might  otherwise  have  resulted  from 
their  intestine  feuds. 

^  Aedh  Finn-liath,  died.  The  real 
year  of  his  death  is  879.  He  left  two 
sons,  namely  Niall  Glun-dubh,  after* 
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FLANJSr  SINNA;  ARD-RIGII. 

A.  D.  886.'°  Flann  Sinna/'  son  of  Maels-clilainn,  son  of  Islaol 
raanaidh,  of  the  line  of  Erimlion,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
for  thirty-eight  years.    Lann,  d^aughter  of  Donngal,  son  of  Fer- 
gal,  King  of  Osraide,  was  the  mother  of  Flann,  son  of  Mael- 
sechlainn. 

It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  following  deeds  were  done,  to  wit: 
the  whole  of  Munster''^  was  pillaged  and  despoiled  by  this  king, 
and  he  carried  off  the  hostages  from  that  principality ;  it  was  in 
his  reign  that  Domnall,  sun  of  Murigen,"^'  was  killed  by  his  own 
companions,  and  that  Fiachna,  son  of  Anbith,  who  had  been 
King  of  Ulidia  for  one  year,  was  slain  by  his  own  people;  and  it 
was  then,  also,  that  Donncaclh,*'  son  of  Dubdaboirenn,  died.  Kill- 
dara  and  Cluain  Iraird'^^  were  plundered  by  the  Lochlannaigh 
within  the  same  period.  The  royal  aenach,  or  fair  of  Talti,^''  was 
celebrated  by  Flann  Sinna,  son  of  Maelscchlainn,  King  of  Ire- 
land. Dablactna  reigned  as  King  of  Munster,  during  seven 
years  of  this  reign,  at  the  end  of  which  he  died.  It  was  then 
that  Sitric,  son  of  Imhar,  was  slain  by  a  band  of  the  folk  of  Nor- 
wegia;  and  that  Aidith,  King  of  Ulidia,  was  slain  by  his  own 
people.    During  the  same  period,  Ard  Macha  was  plundered*' 


wards  monarch  of  Ireland,  from  wliom 
the  sept  of  0  Neill  is  descended,  and 
derives  its  name  ;  and  Domnall,  King 
of  Ailech,  from  whom  descended  the 
Ui  Eathach  Droma  Lighenn,  who, 
when  surnames  were  established,  took 
the  name  of  O'Donghaile,  called  in 
English,  O'Donnelly.  Drum-Tnasglain 
lies  near  Castle-Bellingham  in  Louth, 
a,nd  is  now  known  asDrumiskin. — O'D. 

"  A.  D.  877.— Four  Masters. 

*^  Smna,  i.  e.  of  the  Shannon  ;  pro- 
nounced Shinna. 

Ti'ie  whole  of  Manster.  In  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  "  Munster  was  plun- 
dered from  Boromha,  (now  Belboroo, 
near  Killaloe,)  to  Corcach,  [now  Cork.) 
by  Flann,  son  of  Maelsechlaiuu. — Four 
Masters. 

Domnall,  son  of  Murigen ;  he  was 
King  of  Leinster,  and  was  slain  in  the 
first  year  of  Flann  ;  Fiachna,  son  of 
Anbith,  was  not  slain  till  the  tenth  year 
of  this  monarch. 

"  Bonncad'i,  son  of  Dubdaboirenn, 
King  of  Munster,  died  in  the  seventh 
year,  and  his  successor,  Maelgnala,  in 
the  fourteenth  of  the  same  reign. 


"  Kill-dara  and  Cluain  Iraird  plun- 
dered. "A.  I).  883.  The  seventh  year 
of  Flann.  Kill-dara  was  plundered  by 
the  foreigners,  who  carried  off  with 
them  fourteen  score  persons  into  cap- 
tivity to  their  ships,  with  the  prior, 
Suibni,  son  of  Dubdaboirenn,  besides 
other  valuable  property.  A.  D.  887. 
The  eleventh  year  of  Flann.  Kill-dara 
and  Cluain  Iraird  were  plundered  by 
the  foreigners." — Four  Masters.  Kill- 
dara  was  again  plundered  in  the  nmo- 
teenth  year  of  Flann. 

The  Fair  cf  Ta  ti.  This  royal  as- 
sembly is  recorded  as  having  been  cele- 
brated twice  during  this  reign  ;  first  by 
the  monarch  himself,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  reign.  Again,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  his  reign,  we  read  of  the 
renewal  of  the  Fair  of  Gonnaught,  (i.e. 
of  Cruachain,)  by  Tadg,  son  of  Concc- 
bar,  and  the  renewal  of  that  of  Talti 
by  Diarmaid,  son  of  Kerball.  From 
these  entries  it  would  appear  that  lliose 
ancient  festivals  were  now  falling  into 
disuse  among  the  Gaels. 

*''  Ard  Macha  plundered.  There  are 
two  pluuderings  of  this  primatial  seat 
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by  tlie  LocUannaigli  of  Loch  Febail,  on  whicli  on  wliicli  occa- 
sion they  captured  Cumasgacli,  King  of  Ulidia,  and  his  son,  Aedh, 
son  of  Cumasgach.  It  was  then  also  that  Domnall,'''  son  of  Con- 
stantino, the  King  of  Alba,  died. 


Cormac*^  son  of  Culinan,  ArcJihisJiop  of  Cashel  and  King  of  Mun» 
ster — Baltic  of  Belach  Mughna^  d:c. 

Cormac,  son  of  Culinan,  son  of  Selbach,  son  of  Allgenan,  sou 
of  Eocaidh,  son  of  Bresal,  son  of  Aengus,  son  of  NadtVacch,  son 
of  Core,  son  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  OUld  Flann  Beg,  son  of  Fiacaidh 
Maeil-lethan,  son  of  Eogan  j\[or,  son  of  Olild  Olum,  assumed 
the  sovereignty  of  ^lunster  about  this  time.  And  great  was  the 
prosperit3^^°  of  IreLand  during  his  reign;  for  the  land  became  fdled 
with  the  divine  grace,  and  with  w^orldly  prosperity,  and  with 
public  pe:ice  in  his  days,  so  that  the  cattle  needed  no  cowherd, 
and  the  flocks  no  shepherd,  as  long  as  he  was  king.  The  shrinea 
of  the  saints  were  then  protected,  and  many  temples  and  mon- 
asteries were  built;  public  schools  were  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  instruction  in  letters,  law,  and  history;  many 
were  the  tilled  fields,  numerous  were  the  bees,  and  plenteous  the 
beehives  underhisrule;  frequent  was  fastingand  jirayer,  and  every 
other  work  of  piety ;  many  houses  of  public  hospitality  were  built, 
and  many  books  written,  at  his  command.  And,  moreover,  when- 
ever he  exacted  the  p3rfbrmanc3  of  any  good  work  from  others, 
he  was  wont  to  set  them  the  example  himself  by  being  the  first 
to  practise  it,  whether  it  were  a  deed  of  alms,  or  benevolence,  or 
prayer,  or  attending  mass,  or  any  other  virtuous  deed.  It  was 
the  good  fortune  of  Ireland  during  that  epoch,  that,  whilst  he 
was  reigning  over  Munstcr,  the  country  was  abandoned  by  what- 

recorilcd  under  the  reign  of  Flann.  "We  was  Domnall,  or  Ponald  Y.,  the  thirty- 
read  that  in  "  the  fourteenth  year  of  ninth  King  of  the  Dal  Riada  of  Alba, 
Flann,  Ard  Macha  was  plundered  by  who  died,  according  to  Tighernach,  in 
Gluniarainn,  (i.  e.  Iron-knee,)  and  the  A.  D.  900. 

foreigners  of  Ath-cliath  ;  and  that  they  Co?-m3c,  son  of  Culinan.    He  suc- 

carried  710  parsons  into  captivity  after  ceeded  Finguine,  who  was  called  Kenn- 

having  destroyed  part  of  the  church,  ghegan,  on  the  throne  of  ^[unster,  ia 

and  broken  th'e  oratory."  '  Again,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Flann  (896). 

the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  which  Finguine  had  been  slain  by  his  owa 

is  that  mentioned  above,  it  is  recorded  tribe  after  a  reign  of  six  years, 

that  Ard  Macha  v/as  plundered  by  the  ^  Prosper  it    etc.    What  is  here  as- 

foreigners  of  Loch  Febail,  or  Lough  serted  of  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom 

Foyle,  and  Cumasgach  made  prisoner,  during  the  reign  of  Cormac,  rfiust  be 

and  his  son  Art   slain. — See  Four  understood  as  said  only  of  the  part  of 

Masters.  it  over  which  he  ruled,  namely,  Muu* 

^  Domnall,  son  of  Constantine.   This  ster. 
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ever  of  tlie  Loclilannaigh  had  previously  infested  it  for  the  pur 
poses  of  plunder. 

Upon  a  certain  occasion,  when  Cormac  was  sta_ying  at  Cashel, 
awaiting  the  coming  of  Easter,  he  sent  proclamation  to  the  Eo- 
ganacht  tribes,"  requiring  of  them  to  send  him  thither  food  and 
treasures  for  the  celebi'ation  of  that  august  festival;  but  they 
gave  him  a  refusal.  Upon  hearing  this  the  Dal  g-Cais  sent  a 
large  supply  of  food  and  treasures  to  the  hing,  so  that  he  felt 
grateful  to  them.  He  ogain  sent  word  to  the  clans  of  the  race 
of  Eogan,  demanding  of  them  to  send  him  jewels  and  valuables 
for  the  purpose  of  making  jircsents  to  strangers,  as  they  had  sent 
him  no  food.  But  upon  tliis  what  the  men  of  the  race  of  Eogan 
did,  was  to  send  him  the  worst  arms  and  goods  that  they  had 
then  in  their  possession,  and  Cormac  was  very  much  displeased 
thereat.  The  Dal-g-Cais  heard  this  also,  whereupon  they  sent  to 
him  the  chgicest  of  their  weapons  and  wearing  apparel,  their 
jewels  and  treasures  and  armor,  in  order  that  he  might  make 
presents  thereof.  Thus  did  Cormac  feel  again  most  grateful  to 
that  tribe,  as  he  tells  us  himself  in  the  following  verse  : 

I  "  May  our  truest  fidelity  ever  be  given 

'  To  the  brave  and  generous  clansmen  of  Tal 

And  for  ever  may  royalty  rest  with  their  tribe, 
And  virtue,  and  valor,  and  music,  and  song." 

We  read  in  the  Senchas  that  forty -four  kings  of  the  line  of 
Eogan  Mor  held  the  sovereignty  of  Munster  fi'om  the  reign  of 
Aengus,  son  of  Nadfraech,  to  that  of  Mathgamhain,"  son  of  Ken- 
neidi,  and  that  during  that  time  the  line  of  Cormac  Cas  had  given 
no  king  to  Munster,  with  the  exception  of  Lorcan,  son  of  Lact- 
na,  who,  according  to  O'Dubagain,  succeeded  Cormac,  son  of 
Culinan,  for  one  year  and  a  half,  as  King  of  Munster.  I3ut  dur- 
ing that  period  the  Dal  g-Cais  had  acquired  the  sovereignty  of 
all  the  land  that  lies  between  Leim  Conchulainn,  or  Looj)  Head, 
in  the  west  of  Corca-Baskinn,  and  Slighe'Dala^*  {Slee  Daula\  which 

"  Eoganacht  tribes.  As  these  tribes  of  Kennedy.  The  Irish  name,  when 
belonged  themselves  to  the  royal  blood  written  in  vulgar  'characters,  is  spelled 
of  Munster,  they  were  were  free  from  Mathghamhain  Mac  Cinncide,  and  pro- 
all  tribute  to  the  King  of  Cashel.  nounced  Makcwm  Mac  Kmnaidie. 
Hence  the  subsidy  demanded  of  them  Slifrhe  Dala.  This,  which  was  one 
by  Cormac,  must  have  been  asked  as  of  the  five* great  roads  of  ancient  Ire- 
a  voluntary  gift  and  not  as  a  tribute,  land,  ran  from  the  southern  side  of  the 
Neither  were  the  Dal  g-Cais  bound  to  Hill  of  Tara,  or  Temhair,  in  the  di- 
pay  any  tribute  to  Cashel.  rcction  of  Ossory.    It  was  the  great 

^  Tal.    Clan  Tail,  i.  e.  the  Children  south-western  road.    The  other  four 

of  Tal,  was  one  of  the  tribe  names  of  great  roads  were,  a  western  road,  called 

the  Dal-g-Cais.  the  Slighe  Asail,  which  ran  from  Tara 

"  Mathgamhain.    This    chieftain's  towards  Loch  Owel,  near  Mullingar ; 

name  has  been  anglicized  Mahon,  son  the  northern  road  was  called  the  Slighe 
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is  called  Belacli  Mor  na  li-Osraide,  that  is,  the  Great  Road  of  Os- 
Bory.  And,  moreover,  it  was  this  same  tribe  of  Cas  that  was 
wont  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  wars  which  the  Kings  of  Cashel 
waged  either  against  Leinster  or  Leth  Cuinn,  as  the  bard  relates 
in  the  following  verse: 

"  'Tis  the  wont  of  the  men,  that  from  Lugaidh^  have  sprung, 
In  tlic  battles  of  Mumha  to  head  the  array, 
And  they  follow  always  in  the  rear  of  her  host, 
"When  from  focmen  returning  through  regions  unknown." 

"When,  indeed  Cormac,  son  of  Culinan,  had  spent  seven  years 
in  peace  and  happiness  as  sovereign  of  i\Iunster,  he  was  instigated 
by  some  of  his  nobles,  and  more  especially  by  Flathbertach,  son 
of  Inmanen,  Abbot  of  Inis  Cathaigh,"  a  man  of  the  royal  blood, 
to  make  a  demand  of  chief-rent  from  the  principality  of  Leinster, 
upon  the  pretext  that  it  formed  a  portion  of  Leth  Jklogha. 
Thereupon,  Cormac  convened  a  general  assembly  of  the  men  of 
Munster;  and  when  his  nobles  had  met  together  thereat,  the 
plan  which  they  adc^pted,  was  to  march  into  Leinster  for  the 
purpose  of  levying  tliat  chief- rent,  in  right  of  the  division  which 
jiad  been  formerly  made  between  Mogh  Nuadath  and  Conn  of 
the  Hundred  Battles.  Notwithstanding  this  resolve,  it  was  with 
great  unwillingness  that  Cormac  proceeded  upon  this  expedition, 
for  it  had  been  foreshown  to  him  that  he  should  fall  himself 
therein ;  but  he  consented  to  go  upon  it  nevertheless.  Previous 
to  his  marching,  he  made  a  will,  in  which  he  bequeathed  certain 
legacies,  which  were  to  be  given  by  Munster  to  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal churches  of  Ireland,  to  wit:  An  ounce  of  gold  and  an 
ounce  of  silver,  with  his  accouterinents  and  his  stsed,  to  Drum- 
Abradh,  which  is  called  Ard  Finnain ;  a  chalice  of  gold,  and 
a  chalice  of  silver,  with  a  satin  vestment,  to  Lis-mor ;  a  chalice  of 
gold,  and  a  chalice  of  silver,  with  four  ounces  of  gold,  and  five 
ounces  of  silver,  to  Cashel ;  three  ounces  of  gold  and  a  mass-book, 
to  Imlech  lubair;  an  ounce  of  gold  and  an  ounce  of  silver,  to 
Glenn-da-loch;  his  wares  and  clothes,  with  an  ounce  of  gold  and 
a  satin  mantle,  to  Kill-dara;  twenty -four  ounces  of  gold  and  of 
silver  to  Ard-Macha ;  three  ounces  of  gold  to  Inis  Cathaigh ;  and 
three  ounces  of  gold  and  a  sntin  vestment,  and  his  own  blessing, 
to  Mungarid.  The  wilP"  itself  is  contained  in  the  following 
verses : 

Midlnachra  {Shiec  Meekoghrd)  ;  the  in  the  second  century,  who  conquered 
Slighe  Cualann  ran  from  Tara  towards  the  territory,  now  called  Clare,  from 
Dublin  and  Bray  ;  the  Slighe  Mor  was  the  Connaughtmen,  and  added  it  to 
the  great  western  road,  which  extend-  Munster. 

ed  from  Dublin  to  Gal  way.— O'i).  "  Inis  Cathaigh,  now  Innishcathy, 

^  Lugaidh  ;  i.  e.  Lugaidh  Menn,  son   or  Scattery  Island,  in  the  Shannon, 
of  Acngus  Tirech,  King  of  Thomond,      "  The  Will    The  metrical  copy  of 
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*"Tis  time  my  testament  were  made, 
For  danger's:  liour  approacheth  f\\st ; 
My  days  s-hall  henceforth  be  but  few, 
My  life  has  almost  reached  the  goal. 

My  golden  cup  of  sacrifice, 
Wherewith  T  lioly  oflerings  make, 
T  will  to  Senan's'*  brotherhood. 
At  Inis  Cathaigh's  sacred  fane. 

The  bell  that  calieth  me  to  prayer, 
Whilst  on  the  green-robed  earth  I  stay, 
Forget  not  with  my  friend  to  leave 
At  Conall's^^  shrine,  where  Forgas  flows. 

My  silken  robe  of  graceful  flow, 
O'crlaid  with  gems  and  golden  braid, 
To  Ros-cre,  Paul  and  Peter  s  fane, 
And  Cronan's*^"  guardianship  I  leave. 

M}""  silver  chessboard  of  bright  sheen, 
T  will  to  Uladh's  royal  chief; 
My  well-wronglit  cliain  of  faultless  gold, 
To  thee,  Mochuda,*^"*  I  bequeath. 

Take  then  my  amice  and  my  stole. 
And  take  niy  nianuple  likewise  ; 
To  Lenin's  son,  who  1  es  at  Cluain, 
To  Cohnan,"'  who  has  found  his  bliss. 

;My  psalter  of  illumined  leaves, 
Whose  li.uht  no  darkness  e'er  can  hide- 
To  Caisel  I  for  ever  leave 
This  potent  gift  without  recal. 

And  my  vi-ealth,  I  bequeath  to  the  poor, 
And  ni}"^  sins  to  the  children  of  cui'ses  ; 
And  ni}'-  dust  to  the  earth,  whence  it  rose, 
And  my  spirit  to  Him,  who  has  sent  it." 

Great,  indeed,  are  tlie  commendations  which  king  Cormao 
has  bestowed  npon  the  community  of  Mnngarid,  according  to 

King  Cormac's  will,  from  which  the  the  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Inis 

editor  has  inade  the  translation,  above  Cathaigh. 

given,  is  found  but  in  one  of  his  MS.  Conall.  St.  Conall,  son  of  ^Modon, 
copies,  and  that  one  is  modern  and  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  in 
somewhat  incorrect.    A  version  of  it  A.  D.  721.    The  Forgas  is  now  called 
has  been  given  in  Dermod  O'Connor's,  the  Fergus,  a  river  of  Clare, 
but  it  would  appear  by  its  omission  by  Cronan.    St.  Cronan,  the  patron 
the  learned  Dr.  Lyncli,  the  Latin  trans-  saint  of  Ros-cre. 
later  of  Keating,  that  it  was  not  given  McchvAa,  i,  e.  St.  Carthach,  called 
in  the  more  correct  copies  of  the  Foras  Mochuda,  the  founder  of  Lismore. 
Feasa.    It  seems  imperfect,  inasmuch  Caiman,  i.e.  St,  Colman,  son  of  Le- 
as it  does  not  mention  all  tlie  lei^acies  nin,  the  founder  of  the  church  of  Clu- 
contained  in  the  prose  summary  pre-  ain  TJamha,  now  called  Cloyne,  in  Ui 
viously  given.  Liathain,  County  Cork.    This  saint 
"  Senan.  St.  Senan,  or  Senanus,  was  died  in  A.  D.  600. 
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what  we  read  in  the  duan  wliicli  begins  with  the  line,  "  Agliilla 
cengaii  ar  loinn."  He  therein  sets  down  the  number  of  monks 
that  were  attached  to  the  six  temples  that  stood  within  the  walls  of 
that  great  monastery,  Avhicli  was  also  then  called  "  Cathair  Deocain 
Nesain,"  that  is,  the  city  of  Ncsan*^^  the  Deacon.  The  following 
is  the  number  of  its  members,  to  wit :  five  hundred  monks,  who 
were  men  of  learning,  and  whose  office  it  was  to  preach  to  the 
people;  six  hundred  choristers,  who  sung  in  the  choirs;  and 
four  hundred  seniors,  who  were  devoted  to  the  meditation  of 
divine  things. 

But  to  return  to  Cormac,  when  he  was  about  to  march  into 
the  territory  of  the  Leinstermen,  he  sent  for  Lorcan,  son  of 
Lactna,  the  King  of  Thomond,  whom  he  received  with  welcome 
upon  his  arrival  at  the  royal  palace  of  Cashel.  He  then  pro- 
claimed to  the  nobles  of  the  line  of  Eogan,  that  it  was  the  right 
of  Lorcan"  to  assume  the  kingdom  of  Munster  after  his  own 
death,  for  so  it  had  been  regulated  by  the  will  of  Olild  Olum, 
which  ordained  that  the  sovereignty  of  LIunster  should  be  pos- 
sessed alternately  by  the  posterity  of  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan  and 
by  that  of  Cormac  Cas.  However,  the  desire  of  the  king  was 
not  fulfilled  in  this  matter. 

After  this,  Cormac,  having  mustered  a  large  host  around  him- 
self and  around  Flathbertach,  son  of  Inmanen,  marched  into  the 
territory  of  the  Leinstermen,  and  demanded  of  them  to  give  him 
hostages  and  to  pay  him  tribute  as  King  of  Munster,  upon  the 
grounds  that  their  country  (Leinster)  formed  part  of  Leth 
Mogha.''*  NoYv^,  when  the  host  of  Munster  had  come  together 
and  was  all  collected  into  one  camp,  previous  to  marching  upon 
the  intended  expedition,  it  happened  that  Flathbertach,  son  of 
Inmanen,  the  abbot  of  Inis  Cathaigh,  having  mounted  upon 

^-  Nesan,i-Q'  St.  Kesan,  called  tlie  Field  of  Lugaidh,whicli  dow  constitutes 

leper,  tbe  founder  and  patron  saint  of  the  county  of  Clare.    Their  exclusion 

the  monastery  of  Mungarid,  now  called  might  also  have  resulted  from  the 

Mungret,  near  Limerick,  wh.o  died,  as  accidental  fact,  that  Aengus,  the  first 

heretofore  stated,  in  A.  D.  551.  Christian  king  of  ISIunster,  happened 

^  Lorcan,  son  of  Lactna.    He  was  to  be  of  the  race  of  Eogan  Mor.  Cor- 

the  chief  of  the  line  of  Cormac  Cas,  mac  sought  to  put  an  end  to  this  in- 

whose  race  had  now  been  for  some  justice  by  appointing  Lorcan  his  heir, 

centuries  deprived  of  their  right  to  th.e  In  this,  however,  he  did  not  succeed, 

alternate  sovereignty  of  MunstQr.  Their  for  Lorcan  did  not  acquire  the  full 

exclusion  was  not,  however,  the  result  sovereignty  of  Munster  until  after  the 

of  the  weakness  of  the  Dal  g-Cais,  but  death  of  Flathbertach,  the  turbulent 

it  arose  from  the  fact  of  their  being  abbot  of  Inis  Cathaigh.  ^ 
placed  upon  the  northern  frontiers  of       "  Leth  Mogha,  i.  e.  Mogh's  Half  of 

Munster,  where  they  were  engaged  in  Ireland,  as  apportioned  between  Mogh 

constant  war,  either  in  the  delence  of  Nuadath  and  Conn  of  the  Hundred 

their  original  territories,  or  of  their  Battles, 
more  recent  sword  land,  the  Bugged 
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horseback,  rode  through  the  street  of  the  encampment,  and  that 
whilst  he  was  thus  engaged,  his  horse  fell  beneath  him  into  a 
deep  trench.  This  was  esteemed  an  unlucky  omen,  and  its 
consequence  was  that  a  Large  portion  both  of  his  own  people  and 
of  the  whole  army  retired  from  the  expedition,  having  first  pro- 
posed the  adoption  of  peaceful  measures — so  unfavorable  a  prog- 
nostic did  they  deem  the  sudden  fall  of  the  holy  abbot  Avhen  he 
had  mounted  his  steed. 

Then  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  Leinstermen,  and  from 
Kerball,  son  of  Muriglien,  charged  with  proposals  of  peace  to 
king  Cormac.  These  proposals  were ;  first,  to  have  one  universal 
peace  maintained  throughout  Ireland  until  the  following  month 
of  ^la}^,  for  it  was  then  the  Fortnight  of  the  Harvest,  and  for 
that  end  to  place  hostages  in  the  hands  of  Maenach,  son  of 
Siadal,  abbot  of  Disert-Diarmoda,"  who  Avas  a  holy,  pious,  learn- 
ed and  wise  man ;  and,  next,  to  give  a  large  quantity  of  jewels 
and  valuables  to  Cormac  himself,  and  also  to  Flathbertach,  son 
of  Inmanen,  as  a  recompense  for  having  assented  to  such  a  peace. 
Cormac  was  most  willing  to  grant  their  request ;  whereupon  he 
immediately  proceeded  to  acquaint  Flathbertach,  that  these 
ambassadors  had  come  to  him  from  the  king  of  Leinster,  demand- 
ing peace  until  the  ensuing  month  of  May,  and  offering  jewels 
and  valuables  to  them  both  from  the  people  of  Leinster,  provided 
they  would  return  home  in  peace  to  their  own  country.  But 
when  Flathbertach  had  heard  him  out,  he  fell  into  a  violent  rage, 
and  he  exclaimed,  "Flow  easily  seen  is  the  weakness  of  thy 
mind,  and  the  littleness  of  thy  intellect  and  thy  spirit !  "  And 
after  this  foshion  he  then  addressed  much  of  abusive  and  con- 
temptuous language  to  Cormac.  The  latter  replied  to  him  in  the 
following  words,  "  I  know  full  well  what  will  be  the  result  of  all 
this,  to  wit,  a  battle  shall  be  fought  wdth  the  men  of  Leinster,  in 
which  I  shall  be  slain,  and  in  which  it  is  probable  that  thou 
shalt  meet  thy  death  likewise." 

Having  uttered  these  words,  Cormac  proceeded,  sad  and  de- 
jected, to  his  own  tent.    When  he  had  taken  his  seat  therein,  a 
basket  of  apples  was  set  before  him,  which  he  began  to  share 
amongst  his  attendants,  saying,  "My  dear  friends,  I  shall  never 
more  share  any  apples  amongst  you,  from  this  hour  forth.'* 
Dear  lord,"  said  his  folk,  "thou  hast  cast  us  into  sadness  and 
grief.    Why  art  thoa  thus  wont  to  prophesy  evil  for  thyself?  " 
Believe  wdiat  I  now  say,  friends  of  my  heart,"  said  Cormac, 
foi'  though  I  am  w^ont  to  distribute  apples  amongst  you  with 
my  own  hands,  it  will  belittle  "wonder  if  somebody  else  in  my 
Btead  should  share  them  amongst  you  henceforth." 

^DiseH  Diarmada,  now  called  Castle-dermot,  in  the  county  of  Kildare. 
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Corraac  tlien  gave  orders  to  have  a  guard  placed  upon  liia 
ter.tj  and  the  pious  and  learned  Maenacb,  son  pf  Siadal,  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Comgall,  sent  for,  in  order  that  he  might  confess 
his" sins  to  that  lioly  man,  and  make  his  testament  in  his  pres- 
ence. He  then  received  the  body  of  Christ  from  Maenach,  befora 
whom  he  renounced  the  world,  for  he  was  certain  that  he  should 
be  slain  in  the  impending  battle,  but  he  did  not  wish  that  his 
warriors  should  know  this.  He  willed  that  his  body  sliould  bo 
brought  to  Cluain  Uamha,  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  it  thither, 
but  if  this  could  not  be  done,  to  have  it  brought  to  the  C3metery 
of  Diarmaid,  son  of  Aedh  Roin,*^"  that  is,  to  Discrt  Diarnioda, 
where  he  had  formerly  spent  a  long  time  as  student ;  but  he 
preferred  to  be  buried  at  Cluain  Uamha  (Cloyne),  with  the  son 
of  Lenin.  Maenach,  however,  preferred  to  have  him  buried  at 
Disert  Diarmoda,  where  there  was  at  that  time  a  convent  of 
monks  of  the  followers  of  St.  Comgall,  for  Afaenach  liimself  was 
at  that  time  the  comarba,  or  successor,  of  St.  Comgall.'''  He  was, 
as  before  started,  a  man  of  piety  and  wisdom,  and  lie  had  gone 
through  much  annoyance  and  labor  on  that  occasion  in  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  about  a  peace  between  the  men  of  Leinster  and  the 
King  of  Munster. 

But,  likewise,  numbers  of  the  men  of  Munster  had  deserted 
from  that  expedition  without  leave,  for  they  had  learned  that 
Flann  Sinna,  son  of  Maelsechlainn,  monarch  of  Ireland,  was  in 
me  encampment  of  Leinster,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  force, 
both  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  It  vras  then  that  Maenach,  son 
of  Siadal,  said,  "  Good  people  of  Munster,  it  were  wise  on  your 
part  to  take  the  noble  hostages,  namely,  Kerball,  King  of  Lein- 
ster, and  the  son  of  the  king  of  Osraide,  that  are  offered  to  you, 
and  either  to  keep  them  yourselves,  or  to  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  some  devout  men  until  May  next."  Thereupon  the 
whole  of  the  men  of  Munster  replied  unanimously,  that  Flath- 
bertach.  son  of  Inmanen,  the  man  who  had  forced  them 
to  invade  Leinster. 

When  this  complaint  was  ended,  the  army  of  Munster 
marched  eastwards  over  Sliabh  Margi,"  to  the  Droiched  Leith- 

"  Son  of  Aedh  Roin.    Diarmaid  bot  of  Bciinchoir,  in  rig-lit  of  which 

was  the  grandson,  not  the  son,  of  Aedh  dignity  lie  presided  over  all  the  monas- 

Roin,  Kins^  of  Ulidia,  who  was  slain  teries  that  followed  the  rule  of  St. 

in  732.   From  Diarmaid,  Disert  Diar-  Ooragall.     Maenach,  the  holy  man 

mada,  i.  e.  Diarmaid "s  Desert,  has  its  above  mentioned,  who  was  called  "  the 

name.    He  was  an  anchorite  and  a  best  scribe  of  all  the  Irish  race,"  died 

distinguished  doctor  in  his  day,  and  in  A.  D.  919. 

died  in  A.  D.  823.  ^  Siiabk  Margi,  now  Slicvemargy, 

^'  Comarba  of  St,  Comgall,  i.  e.  ab-  in  the  Queen's  county. 
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glinni.*^^  Here  Tibradi,  the  comarba  of  St.  Albi,"  took  up  iiia 
station,  accompanied  bj  a  numerous  array  of  ecclesiastics,  and 
Avith  him  were  left  the  camp  followers  and  the  baggage  horses. 
Then  the  men  of  Munster  sounded  their  trumpets,  and  gave  the 
signal  for  forming  into  line  of  battle,  and  marched  onward  upon 
Magh  Ailbi,  where  they  took  up  a  strong  .position  in  front  of  a 
wood,  and  there  awaited  the  enemy. 

The  army  of  Munster  was  drawn  up  in  three  equal  divisions. 
Of  these,  the  -first  Avas  commanded  by  Flathbertach,  son  of 
Inmanen,  and  Kellach,  son  of  Kerball,  King  of  Osraide.  Cormac, 
sonof  Culinan,  King  of  Munster,  commanded  the  second  devision, 
and  Cormac,  son  of  Molta,  King  of  the  Desi,  was  the  leader  of 
the  third.  And  the  warrioi's  were  disheartened  by  reason  of  the 
multitude  of  their  enemies  and  of  the  fewness  of  their  own  host, 
for  some  authors  assert  that  the  army  of  Leinster  was  four  times 
more  numerous  than  that  of  Munster. 

Woeful,  indeed,  was  the  tumult  and  clamor  of  that  battle 
for  there  rose  the  death  cry  of  the  men  of  Munster  as  they  fell, 
and  the  shouting  of  the  Leinstermen,  exulting  in  the  slaughter 
of  their  foes.  There  were  two  reasons  why  the  fight  went  so 
suddenly  against  the  Munstermen.  The  first  was,  because 
Keilichar,  a  relative  of  Kennghegan,"  a  former  king  of  Munster, 


Drokhet  Leithglinni,  i.  e.  the 
Bridge  of  Leitliglen,  now  called  Leigh- 
lin,  in  Carlow. 

^°  Comarba  of  St.  Alhi,  i.  e.  the  suc- 
cessor of  that  saint.  The  abbot  of 
Imlech  lubair,  now  called  Emly,  in 
the  county  of  Limerick,  was  thus 
Btvled. 

That  battle.  The  battle  of  Belach 
ilughua,  i.  e.  Mughain's  Pass,  or 
Eoad,  which  is  now  called  Ballagh- 
moon,  a  place  that  lies  two  miles  and 
a  half  north  of  the  present  town  of 
Kildare,  is  thus  recorded  by  the  Four 
Masters  : 

"A.  D.  903.  The  27th  year  of 
Flann.  The  battle  of  Belach  Miighna 
was  fought  by  Flann,  son  of  Mael- 
Bechlainn,  king  of  Ireland,  and  by  Ker- 
ball,  son  of  Murighen,  king  of  Leinster, 
and  by  Cathal,  son  of  Concobar,  king 
of  Connaught,  against  Cormac,  son  of 
Culennan,  king  of  Caisel.  The  battle 
was  gained  over  Cormac,  and  he  him- 
self was  slain,  though  his  loss  was 
mournful, for  he  was  a  king,  a  bishop,  an 
anchorite,  a  scribe,  and  profoundly 


learned  in  the  Scotic  tongue.  These 
were  the  nobles  that  fell  with  him, 
namely,  Fogartach  the  Wise,  son  of 
Suibni,  lord  of  Kiarraide  Cuirche,  now 
called  Kerrycurriky,  in  the  county  of 
Cork ;  Kellach,  son  of  Kerball,  lord 
of  Osraide  ;  Maelgorm,  lord  of  Kiar- 
raide Luachra,  in  Kerry  ;  Maelmorda, 
lord  of  Eathlenn  ;  Olild,  son  of  Eogan, 
abbot  of  Trian  Corcaighe,  (i.  e.  the 
Third  of  Core)  Colmau,  abbot  of  Kenn 
Etigh,  and  the  lord  of  Corca  Duibni, 
and  many  other  nobles  besides  them, 
and  six  thousand  men  along  with 
them." 

"  Jiennghcgan.  His  proper  name 
was  Finguini.  This  king  was  the  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  Cormac,  to 
whom  he  relinquished  Cashel  in  A.  I) 
896,  the  year  after  which  he  was  slain 
by  his  own  tribe,  namely  the  Kinel 
Aengusa,  or  the  race  of  Aengus,  son 
of  Nadfraech,  which  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  Mac  Carthies,  O'Keeffes 
and  O'Callaghans.  Cormac  belonged 
himself  to  this  tribe. 
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jumped  hastily  upon  his  steeJ,  and  as  soon  as  he  found  himself 
mounted,  cried  out,  "  Flee,  0  Free  Clans  of  Munster,  flee  from 
this  terrible  conflict,  and  let  the  ecclesiastics"  fight  it  out  theuj- 
solves,  since  they  would  accept  no  other  condition  but  that  o.f 
battle  from  the  people  of  Leinster."  Having  thus  spoken.^  ho 
quitted  the  field  of  strife,  followed  by  many  of  the  combatants. 
The  other  reason  why  the  men  of  Munster  were  routed  was 
because  Kellach,  son  of  Kerball,  king  of  Osraide,  when  he  per- 
ceived the  carnage  that  was  made  amongst  his  people,  jumped 
likewise  with  haste  upon  his  steed,  and  thence  addressed  his 
host  in  these  words,  "  Mount  your  steeds,"  said  he,  "  and  banish 
these  men,  who  stand  up  against  yon."  But  though  he  used 
this  language,  he  did  not  mean  to  encourage  them  to  drive  off 
their  enemies  by  fighting,  but  he  thus  let  them  know  that  it  was 
time  for  themselves  to  run  away.  The  result  of  these  two  causes 
was  that  the  ranks  of  the  men  of  Munster  were  broken,  and  they 
were  put  to  sudden  and  general  rout.  Alas !  great  indeed  was 
the  carnage  that  then  spread  over  Magh  n-Ailbi.  Neither  lay- 
man nor  ecclesiastic  found  quarter  therein ;  both  were  slaughtered 
Indiscriminately,  and  if  any  man  of  either  class  happened  to  bo 
spared,  he  owed  his  life  not  to  the  mercy  but  to  the  cupidity  of 
^he  vanquishers,  covetous  of  his  ransom. 

Ilereunon  Cormac  rushed  toward  the  van  of  the  first  division, 
but  his  horse  fell  beneath  into  a  ditch,  and  he  was  himself  dash- 
ed upon  the  ground.  Some  of  his  people  who  were  running 
away  from  the  battle,  saw  him  in  this  position,  and  they  came  at 
once  to  his  relief  and  replaced  him  upon  his  steed.  It  was  there 
that  Cormac  met  one  of  his  own  pupils,  a  free-born  man  named 
Aedh,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  proficiency  in  wisdom,  laws, 
and  history,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  L^tin  tongue.  To  him 
the  royal  prelate  addressed  these  words:  *'Dear  son,  da  not  fol- 
low me ;  but  betake  thyself  hence,  as  well  thou  maycst,  and  remem- 
ber that  I  had  said  that  I  should  myself  be  slain  in  this  battle." 
Cormac  then  rode  forward,  and  full  of  the  blood  of  horses  and  of 
men  was  the  way  before  him.  But  the  slipperiness  of  that  field 
of  carnage  soon  caused  the  feet  of  his  horse  to  glide  from  under 
him.,  and  he  reared  and  fell  backwards,  crushing  his  rider  be- 

"  Ecclesiastics.   O'Halloran  assigns  Monaster  Emhin,  or  the  monastery  of 

a  cause  for  the  expedition  of  Cormac  St.  Emliin,  near  the  river  Barrow, 

into  Leinster,  which  may  explain,  if  The  object  of  the  war,  according  to 

not  excuse,  the  great  numbers  ofecclesi-  him,  was  the  restoration  of  their  moi> 

astics  engaged  in  this  battle.    Accord-  astic  privileges  to  these  monks.    It  is 

ing  to  him,  it  was  entirely  undertaken  evident  that  Cormac  was  not  very 

for  a  religious  ol)jcct.    Kerball,  king  popular  among  his  own  kinamec,  per- 

of  Leic.ster,  had  expelled  a  convent  of  haps  because  of  the  favor  he  showed 

monks,  composed  exclusively  of  Mun-  to  their  rivals,  the  Dal  g-Cais. 
Btermen,  from  JElos  Glas,  called,  al^o, 
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neath  him.  The  neck  and  back  of  Cormac  were  broken  in  that 
fall,  and  he  died  saying,  "Into  thy  hands,  0  Lord,  I  con-im'T;  my 
spirit! "  Then,  some  wicked  folk  came  up  and  pierced  his  body 
with  their  javelins  and  cut  off  his  head/* 

Ilanmer  states  in  his  chronicle,  that  it  was  the  Lochlannaiga 
that  slew  Cormac,  together  with  Kerball,  son  of  Murighen,''  king 
of  Leinster,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nine  hundred  and  five;  but 
such  is  not  the  fact,  for  this  battle  was  not  fought  by  the  Loch- 
lannaigh,  but  by  Flann  Sinna,  King  of  Ireland ;  and  Kerball,  son 
of  Murighen,  was  not  slain  therein.  This  is  evident  from  the 
historic  tale,  which  is  called  the  Battle  of  Belach  Mughna,  where 
Cormac,  son  of  Culinnan,  fell. 

The  number  of  noble  ecclesiastics,  kings,  chiefs  and  warriors, 
slain  in  this  battle,  was  very  great.  Kellach,  son  of  Kerball,  king 
of  Osraide,  and  his  son,  fell  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  conflict. 
Therein  also  fell:  Fogartach,  son  of  vSuibni,  king  of  Kiarraide;'' 
and  Oliid,  son  of  Eogan,  a  learned  nobleman  ;  and  Colman,  Ab- 
bot of  Kenn-etigh,"'  Ard-ollamh  of  the  Brchons  of  Ireland ;  and 
numbers  of  tlieir  followers  were  slaughtered  around  them.  The 
following  noblemen  likewise  fell  thei'ein,  namely :  Cormac,  son 
of  Molta,  king  of  the  Desi ;  Dubagan,"  King  of  Fermaighe ; 
Kennfaeladh,''-'  King  of  Ui  Conaill  Gabra ;  Aidin,  King  of  Aid- 
ni,^"  who  had  been  driven  an  exile  into  Munster;  and  Maelmu- 


Cut  off  his  heoxl.  The  stone  on 
v/liicli  the'  head  of  the  royal  sage  of 
Cashcl  was  cut  off,  is  still  pointed  out 
at  Balla^hmoou.  The  name  of  the 
man  that  beheaded  him.  has  been  re- 
corded. It  was  Fiach  Ua  Ugfadan, 
of  Den  Ms. 

"  Kerball,  son  of  Murighen.  He  was 
slain,  according  to  an  old  poem  quoted 
in  the  Four  Masters,  by  a  foreigner 
named  Ilulb,  one  year  and  a  day  after 
the  death  of  his  adversary  Cormac.  He 
was  the  last  king  of  Leinster,  Mdio  held 
his  residence  in  th.e  ancient  royal  seat 
of  Nas,  now  Xaas,  in  Kildare. 

""^  Kiarraide,  i.  e„  of  Kiarraide  Cuir- 
chi.  now  Kerrycurriky,  in  the  south  of 
Cork. 

"  Kmn  Eti^h.  New  Kennity,  in 
the  Barony  (if  i3allybrit,  and  Kings  co. 

Dubcifran.  The  ancestor  of  the 
O'Dubagains,  now  O'Dugans  or  Dug- 
gaus,  once  lords  of  Fermoy. 

"  Kennfaeladh.  It  is  probably  from 
this  chief,  that  O'Kinealies,  in  Irish 
0'  Cinnf  haelaidh,  have  taken  their  name. 


They,  together  with  the  O'Ooilleaing 
or  Collins,  the  Mac  Enneries,  O'Flan- 
neries,  and  O'Sheehans,  formed  the  tribe 
of  Ui  Conaill  Gabra,  whose  ancient 
territories  lay  on  the  west  of  Limerick, 
and  are  now  known  as  the  baronies  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Conillo.  They  were 
a  branch  of  the  Ui  Fidghenti,  a  race 
descended  from  Eogan  Mor,  son  of  Olild 
Olum,  and  had  no  relation  to  the  O^Con- 
nells  of  Magh  O'g-Coinchin.  now  Mag- 
unihy  in  Kerry— though  some,  misled 
by  the  resemblance  in  sound  between 
the  English  form  of  Council  and  the  Irish 
word  Conaill,  have  asserted  that  the 
O'Connells  were  once  chiefs  of  the  Ui 
Conaill  Gi2ihv%  {If ee  Conaill  Gowra). 
But  ' the  Irish  form  of  0'  Conneil  is 
0'  Conghaile,  which  is  now  pronounced 
somewhat  like  O^Coneehj,  and  is  deriT^?d 
from  the  proper  name  Congal  or  Con- 
ghal,  not  Conall.  They  are  of  the  race 
of  Conari,  son  of  Mogh  Lamha,  and  not 
of  Olild  Olum. 

^  Aidni,  i.  e.  Ui  Fiachracli  Aidni, 
in  Connau^rht. 
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adL,'^  Madigan,  Duhdaboirenn,-  Conall  and  Feradacli ;  and  also 
Aedh,  King  of  IJi  Liatliain,  and  Domnall,  King  of  Dun  Kermna. 
The  following  were  the  chieftains  who  won  that  battle  over  the 
Munstermen,  namely:  Flann  Sinna,  son  of  xMaelsechlainn,  mon- 
arch of  Ireland;  Kerball,  son  of  Murighen,. king  of  Leinster; 
Tadg,  son  of  Faelan,  king  of  the  Ui  Kennselaigh  ;  Teminen,  king 
of  Ui  Degadh  Kellach  and  Lorcan,  the  two  kings  of  the  Ki- 
neil  Inneirghi,  son  of  Dubgilla,  king  of  the  Ui  Drona;*^  Fol- 
lamhain,  son  of  Olild,  king  of  the  Fotharta  Fea;^'^  Tuathal,  son 
of  Ugari,  king  of  the  Ui  Muredaigh  Odran,  son.  of  Kenne- 
idigh,  king  of  Laeighis ;  Maelcalann,  son  of  Fergal,  king  of  the 
Fortuatha;*^^  and  Cleirkin,  king  of  the  Ui  Barchi/'^ 

After  this  battle,  Flann  Sinna,  monarch  of  Ireland,  marched 
with  a  large  and  regal  host  of  cavalry  into  Osraide,  in  order  to 
install  Diarmaid,"  son  of  Kerball,  asking  over  that  territory,  after 
his  brother  Kellach,  son  of  Kerball,  who  had  previously  held 
that  dignity,  and  ^\ho  had  just  fallen  in  battle,  fighting  at  the 
side  of  Cormac;  for  he  Ivad  been  the  subject  of  the  latter  prince, 
inasmuch  as  his  territory  formed  portion  of  Leth  Mogha,  of 
which  Cormac  had  been  sovereign. 

When  the  conflict  was  over,  certain  folk  came  into  the  pres- 
ence of  Flann  Sinna,  to  whom  they  had  brought  the  head  of  Cor- 
mac, son  of  Culinnan  ;  and  they  addressed  that  monarch :  "  Life 
and  health  to  thee,  0  mighty  -and  victorious  king !    We  have 

"  Maelmuadh  ;  This  is  probably  the  Ui  Muredaigh.    This  tribe  then 

lord  of  Rathlenn,  who  is  called  Mael-  occupied  the  northern  half  of  the  coun- 

morda  by  the  Four  Masters.  ty  of  Kildare.    Their  chief  sept  after- 

^'  Ui  Degadh.    A  tril)e  of  thisname,  wards  took  the  name  of  O'Tuathail; 

which  is  othervN'ise  spelled  U i  Deaghadh,  and  they  now  call  themselves  Toohills, 

(E^jDaa),  was  situated  south  of  Arklow,  Tooles,  or  Tuthills. 

in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  ^  Fortuatha.     This,  according  to 

Kineil ;  i.  e.  of  the  Tribes.    The  Dr.  O'Donovau,  was  an  alias  name  for 

editor  does  not  know  what  tribes  are  Ui  Mai),  (Imaile),  a  well  known  terri- 

here  meant,  if  it  be  notthe  Cinel  Cobh-  tory  lying  round  Gleudaloch,  in  thb 

tliaigh  {Kinail  Cot(?/r/g/i),  a  tribe  de-  county  of  Wicklow. 

scended  from  Cathacir  Mor,  seated  at  "  tli  Bairchi.    This  tribe,  descended 

Ard  Ladrann  in  Wexford.  from  Dari  Barach,  son  of  Cathaeir  Mor, 

^  Ui  Drona.    They  were  seated  in  was  at  the  time  of  this  battle  seated  in 

Idrone,  in  the  county  of  Carlow.  Their  the  county  of  Kildare,  between  the  Ui 

chief  family  afterwards  took  the  name  Drona  and  Ui  Muredaigh  ;  their  terri- 

of  0'  Riain,  noAv  anglicized  Ryan,  tory  lay  east  of  the  River  Barrow,  in 

These  are  not  the  O'  Maeilriains  of  the  county  of  Kildare.  Their  chief  fam- 

Uathini  in  Munster,  Avhose  name  has  ily  took  the  name  of  Mac  Gormain,  and 

been  also  anglicized  Ryan.  eventually  migrated  to  Ibrickan,  in  the 

"  Fotharta  Fea.    They  were  seated  county  of  Clare, 

in  the  present  barony  of  Forth,  in  Car-  Diarmaid.    He  had,  apparently, 

low.  O'Nualain  or  0' Nolan,  was  after-  been  expelled  from  his  native  countij 

wards  their  chief  family.  during  the  reign  of  his  brother. 
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brought  thee  hither  the  head  of  Corraac,  king  of  ^funster.  Take 
it  then,  and  press  it  beneath  thy  thighs ;  for  it  has  been  a  custom®" 
amongst  the  kings  that  have  gone  before  thee,  whenever  they 
had  slain  another  king  in  battle,  to  cut  off  his  head  and  to  press 
it  beneath  their  thighs."  However,  they  were  disappointed  in 
their  expectations  ;  for  the  sovereign  not  only  returned  them  no 
thanks  for  their  present,  but  he  condemned  them  in  severe  terms 
for  the  evil  deed  they  had  committed.  And  he  both  said,  that 
it  was  a  sad  and  cruel  act,  to  have  cut  off  the  head  of  that  holy 
bishop,  and  declared  that  he  would  never  exult  over  it.  He 
then  took  the  consecrated  head  of  the  pious  bishop  into  his  hands 
and  kissed  it,  and  turned  round  three  times  therewith.  After 
this,  the  head  was  carried  with  honor  to  where  the  body  lay, 
and  to  Maenach,  son  of  Siadal,  the  successor  of  St.  Comgall, 
by  whom  both  were  borne  to  Disert  Diarmada,  and  there 
buried  with  great  honor.  Some  historians  will  have  it,  that 
Inis  Cathaigh  is  the  place  whither  Cormac's  remains  had  been 
carried  for  sepulture.  What  heart  would  not  feel  saddened  at 
that  deed,  to  wit,  the  death  and  mutilation  of  so  sacred  a  person- 
age, who  was  the  wisest  of  the  men,  of  Ireland  in  his  own  day ; 
a  learned  scholar  in  the  Gaelic  and  Latin  Languages ;  an  arch- 
bishop who  was  filled  with  devotion,  and  sincerity  and  prayer, 
and  chastity,  and  godliness ;  the  head  of  doctrine  and  true  philos- 
ophy and  good  morals,  and  the  Ard-righ  of  the  two  pentarchates 
of  Mumha  ? 

Flann  Sinna,  monarch  of  Ireland,  at  length  returned  to  his 
home,  when  he  had  established  Diarmaid,  son  of  Kerball,  as 

^  A  Custom. — The  editor  has  met  monarch  Flann.    One  year  previously, 

with  no  mention  elsewhere,  of  any  A..D.  902,  the  26th  year  of  the  reign 

Buch  atrocious  custom  as  that  above  of  Flann,  we  are  told,  that  "  an  army 

named.  The  passage  alluding  to  it  has  of  the  men  of  Munster,  was  led  by  Cor- 

been  altogether  omitted  in  Dermot  mac,  son  of  Culennau,  and  by  Flathber- 

O'Connor's  translation  ;  and  the  pres-  tach,  to  Magli  Lena,  (in  the  king's ^ 

ent  editor  would  willingly  be  spared'  county).    The  people  of  Leth  Cuiun 

the  task  of  rendering  it,  did  candor  al-  collected  against  them,  about  Flann, 

low  of  his  passing  it  over.    If  such  a  son  of  Maelsechlainn  ;  and  a  battle  was 

custom  ever  had  existence,  it  might  fought  between  them  in  which  the  men 

possibly  have  originated  in  some  hor-  of  Leth   Cuinn  w^ere  defeated,  and 

ribly  distorted  and  heathenish  tradition  Maelcraeibi  Ua  Cathalain,  was  slain, 

of  that  primitive  Eastern  custom,  in  Another  army  was  led  by  Cormac,  and 

accordance  with  which  servants  were  by  Flathbertach,  against  the  Ui  Neill 

wont  to  swear  obedience,  by  placing  of  the  south,  aiid  against  the  Con- 

their  hand  beneath  the  thigh  of  their  naughtmen  ;  and  they  carried  away  the 

master,  of  which  an  example  is  seen  in  hostages  of  Connaught  in  their  great 

Genesis  xxiv.  2.  fleets  on  the  Shannon  ;  and  the  islands 

The  engagement  just  recorded,  was  of  Loch  Ribh  were  plundered  by  them." 

not  the  only  one  where  Cormac  had  — See  Four  blasters, 
measured  his  strength  with  that  of  the 
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ing  of  Osraide,  and  had  made  peace  between  that  chief  and  his 
insmen.  The  Leinstermen  also  returned  to  their  homes,  exult- 
ig  in  their  victory ;  and  Kerball,  son  of  Murighen,  king  of 
(cinster,  next  marched  towards  Kill-dara,  whither  he  had  brought 
great  number  of  Munstermen  who  had  become  his  prisoners, 
nd  amongst  these  was  Flathbertach,  son  of  Inmanen.  Flathber- 
ich  was  then  brought  into  Kill-dara ;  and  there  the  clergy  of 
icinster  set  about  reproving  him  with  great  severity,  for  they 
^ere  well  aware  that  it  was  through  his  contrivance  that  so  de- 
bructive  a  conflict  had  been  brought  about.  But,  when  Ker- 
all.  King  of  Leinster,  had  died,  Flathbertach  was  released  ;  and, 

I  a  year  after,  Muirenn,  Ban-comarba^^  of  St.  Brighitt,  conveyed 
im  out  of  the  city  and  sent  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  of  Leins- 
3r  as  his  escort,  with  directions  that  they  should  guard  him  un- 

II  he  should  reach  IMagh  n-Airb.^^  Then,  when  he  had  arrived 
1  Munster,  after  this  manner,  he  returned  to  his  own  monastery 
f  Inis  Cathaigh,  where  he  spent  a  short  time  in  the  practice  of 
liety  and  devotion.  After  some  time  he  came  out  of  his  monas- 
ery,  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the  sovereignty  of  Munster,  as 
he  successor  of  Dublactna,  son  of  Maelguala,  who  had  reigned 
•ver  that  principality  for  seven  years,^^  after  the  death  of  Cor- 
aac.  As  king,  he  continued  to  rule  his  territories  for  twenty 
'■cars. 

It  is  so  that  the  facts,  above  recorded,  are  related  in  the  an- 
ient book,  which  is  called  the  Annals  of  Cluain  Aidnech  in 
jaeighis,  which  give  a  full  and  clear  account  of  this  battle  of 
^elach  Mughna ;  and  it  is  so,  that  they  are  read  in  the  historic 
ay  composed  by  Dalian,  the  Ollamh  of  Kerball,  king  of  Leinster, 
n  which  he  has  given  an  abridged  summary  of  the  battle  itself, 
ind  has  stated  the  number  of  Avarriors  that  fell  therein.  But  I 
shall  not  quote  here  any  more  than  the  first  verse  of  this  lay, 
)ecause  the  noblemen  that  fell  on  that  field  have  been  already 
nentioned  by  name.    The  following  is  the  verse : 

"  Ban-Comarha,  of  St.  Brighitt,  i.  e.  from  the  deatli  of  Cormac  to  the  acces- 

Pemale-successor.    This  was  the  title  sion  of  Flathberthach ;  or,  as  is  not 

)f  the  Abbess  of  Kill-dara.  unlikely,  no  chieftain  was  found  strong 

Magh  n-Airb.    A  plain  in  the  enough,  during-  that  time,  to  get  him- 

Darony  of  Crannagh,  and  »county  of  self  inaugurated  at  Cashel.  O'Hallor- 

tilkenny.  •  an  has  also  fallen  into  the  error  of 

Semn  years.  This  is  a  mistake.  Dub-  placing  Dublactna,  son  of  Maelguala, 

actna  had  died  in  A.  D.  890,  and  was  on  the  throne  of  Munster,when  the  reigns 

mcceeded  by  Finguini,  called  Kenpg-  of  two  of  his  successors  had  already 

liegan,  who  was  the  immediate  prede-  passed  by.    O'Dubagain's  Poem,  as 

:3essor  of  Cormac,  son  of  Culinan.  published  by  O'Daly,  makes  Fiathber- 

Either  Lorcan,  king  of  Thomond,  must  tach  the  next  sovereign  after  Cormac. 
liave  held  the  chief  power  in  Munster, 
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"  Cormac  of  Femlienn,  Fogartach, 
Colman  and  Kellach,  of  hard  conflicts 
Were  slaughtered,  with  six  thousand  more, 
In  that  great  fight  of  Belach  Mughua."  ■ 


Flann  Sinna,  monarcli  of  IreL 
tlie  plague. 

The  greater  part  of  the  long  reign 
of  Flann  had  some  respite  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Northmen.  Still  the 
annals  of  his  reign  are  but  too  full  of 
the  devastating  incursions  of  these 
pirates,  and  we  therein  read  of  some 
victories  gained  by  them  over  the  Irish 
chiefs,  and  of  frequent  plunderings  of 
those  religious  establishments,  which, 
all  through  this  long  and  desperate 
struggle,  the  indomitable  piety  of  the 
Gaels  seems  to  have  renovated  and  re- 
paired as  fast  as  they  were  destroyed. 
The  following  are  the  principal  advan- 
tages then  gained  by  the  invaders,  be- 
sides those  already  mentioned  : 

A.  D.  885.  Flann  was  himself  de- 
feated by  them  before  Ath-cliath  (i.  e. 
Dublin),  where  Aedh,  King  of  Con- 
naught  and  the  abbots  of  Kill-dara 
and  Kill  Delga  (i.  e.  Kildalkey,  in 
Meath) ,  were  slain.  Erimhon,  king  of 
Ulidia,  was,  in  the  same  year,  slain  by 
Eloir.  son 'of  largni,  one  of  the  foreign- 
ers. A.  D.  891.  Flannagan,  son  of 
Kellach,  lord  of  all  Breagh,  was  slain 
at  Olbda  by  the  Norsemen.  A.  D. 
892.  Maeletigh,  lord  of  Fera  Kois, 
was  slain  by  them.  A.  D.  895.  They 
were  upon  Loch  n-Ethach  (Lough 
Neagh),  and  they  seized  upon  the 
Etach  Padraig,  i.  e.  St.  Patrick's 
vestment.  A.  I).  900.  Ailech  Frigh- 
renn  (the  royal  seat  of  the  northern 
Ui  Neill),  was  plundered  by  a  foreign 
host.  A.  D.  908.  The  contest  seems 
to  have  been  even  carried  across  the  sea, 
■we  read  that  "  A  victory  was  then 
gained  by  the  foreigners  over  the 
Ulidians  in  the  region  of  Saxon-land." 

The  following  were  the  chief  advan- 
tages gained  by  the  Gaels  : 

A.  1).  887.  A  slaughter  was  made 
of  the  foreigners  by  the  Ui  Amhal- 
gaidh  of  North  Connaught,  in  which 
fell  Eloir,  son  of  Barith,  one  of  their 
chieftains.    A.  D.  888.    A  battle  was 


[,  died  eventually  at  Talti,  of 


gained  by  Eiagan,  son  of  Dungal,  over 

the  foreigners  of  Port  Largi,  Loch 
Carman  and  Tech  Moling  (i.  e.  of 
Waterford,  Wexford  and  St.  Mullins), 
in  which  200  heads  were  left  behind. 
A.  D.  891.  A  slaughter  was  made  of 
the  invaders  by  the  Conalli  (i.  e.  the 
men  of  Down),  and  by  Athdeidh,  son 
of  Laighni,  in  which  Amlaeibh,,  grand- 
son of  Imhar,  and  Gluntradna,  son  of 
Gluniarann,  fell,  with  800  of  their  fol- 
lowers A.  D.  897.  The  foreigners 
from  Ireland  (i.  e.  the  Irish-born),  were 
expelled  from  the  fortress  of  Ath-cliath 
(Dublin),  by  Kerball,  son  of  Murighen, 
and  the  Leinstermen,  and  by  Maelfinnia, 
son  of  Flannagan,  and  the  men  of 
Breagh,  when,  leaving  great  numbers 
of  their  chiefs  behind,  they  escaped 
half  dead  across  the  sea. 

Thus  did  the  balance  of  victory  lean 
for  some  time  towards  the  Gaels  :  but 
near  the  close  of  this  reign,  vast  rein- 
forcements of  the  Northmen  came  to 
the  aid  of  their  kinsmen  in  Ireland.  In 
A.  D.  912,  anew  and  great  fleet  of 
the  foreigners  came  into  Loch  Dacaech 
(Waterford  Harbor),  and  placed  a 
stronghold  there.  In  A.  D.  913,  Corc- 
ach,  Lis-mor  and  Achadh-bo  were  plun- 
dered by  them.  Great  and  frequent 
reinforcements  of  foreigners  arrived  in 
Loch  Dacaech,  by  whom  the  lay  dis- 
tricts and  churches  of  Munster  were 
constantly  plundered.  In  A.  D.  914 
(the  year  of  Flann's  death,  according 
to  the  Four  Masters),  Gebennach,  lord 
of  Ui  Fidghenti,  and  Anli,  son  of 
Cathan,  lord  of  Uaithni  Cliach,  were 
slain  by  them.  The  foreigners  o'f  Loch 
Dacaech  continued  to  plunder  Munster. 
— See  Four  Masters. 

The  death  of  Alfred  the  Great  of 
England,  is  recorded  as  having  hap- 
pened in  the  24th.  year  of  this  reign, 
in  the  following  terms  :  A.  D  900 
(correctly  901),  Alfred,  the  king  who 
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'     NIALL  GLUN-DUBH,  ARD-EIGH. 

A.  D.  924.^*  Mall  Glun-dubli,°'  son  of  Aedh  Finn-liatli,  son 
of  Niall  Calli,  son  of  Aedli  Oirniglie,  son.  of  Niall  Frasach,  of 
the  line  of  Erimlion,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  three 
years. 

The  royal  fair,  or  assembly  of  Talti  was  renewed  by  this  king. 
It  was,  also,  this  Niall  that  marched  with  a  strong  force  of  the 
Gaels  to  give  battle  to  the  Lochlannaigh  of  Loch  Da-caech,^®  in 
Ulster,  on  which  occasion  great  numbers  both  of  the  natives 
and  the  foreigners  were  slain.  It  was,  likewise,  during  his 
reign  that  the  pirate  chieftain  Imhar  routed  the  Leinstermen  in 


instituted  the  laws  and  ordinances  of 
the  Saxons,  and  who  was  tlie  most 
distinguished  for  prowess,  wisdom  and 
piety  of  the  Saxon  kings,  died." — lb. 
A.  D.  915. --»J6. 

®^  Niall  IV.  This  is  the  ancestor 
from  whom  the  O'Neills  of  Tyrone 
take  their  name.  From  his  elder 
brother  Domnall,  king  of  Ailech,  or 
north-western  Ulster,  came  the  sept  of 
0  Donngali,  now  called  0' Donnelly. 

^  Lock  Dacaech,  in  Ulster.  This  is 
a  very  great  mistake.  Loch  Dacaech 
was  the  old  name  of  Waterford  Har- 
bor, which  lay  between  Leinster  and 
Munster.  Port  Largi,  1.  e.  the  Port 
or  Fort  of  Larac,  the  more  modern 
Gaelic  name  of  the  city  of  Waterford, 
was  not  in  all  probability  given  to  it 
until  after  the  death  of  the  Northman 
chieftain  Larac,  who  flourished  in  A.  D. 
951.  The  name  of  WatPTford  was 
given  to  it  by  the  Danes  or  Norsemen, 
who  write  it  Vcdraf  jord,  wich  is  sup- 
posed to  signify  "  weather  bay." — O'D. 

"A.  D.  915.  Sitric,  grandson  of 
Imhar,  with  his  fleet,  took  up  at  Kenn- 
fuait,  in  the  east  of  Leinster.  Ragh- 
nall,  grandson  of  Imhar,  with  another 
fleet,  went  to  the  foreigners. 

"  A  slaughter  was  made  of  the  for- 
eigners by  the  Munstermen.  Another 
slaughter  was  made  of  them  by  the 
Eoganachta  and  the  Kiarraighe. 

"An  army  of  the  Ui  Neill  of  the 
south  and  north  was  led  by  Niall,  king 
of  Ireland,  to  the  men  of  Munster,  to 
wage  war  against  the  foreigners.  He 
pitched  his  camp  at  Tobar  Gethrach, 


in  Magh  Femhenn  (South  Tipperary), 
on  the  22nd  of  August.  The  foreign- 
ers entered  that  territory  on  the  same 
day.  The  Irish  attacked  them  the  3rd 
hour  before  noon,  so  that  1100  men 
were  slain  between  them.  But  more 
of  the  foreigners  fell,  and  they  were 
defeated.  There  fell  here,  in  the  heat 
of  the  conflict,  the  chief  of  Carraig 
Brachaide,  and  Maelfinnen,  son  of 
Donnagan,  chief  of  Ui  Kearnaigh,  Fer 
gal,  son  of  Murighen,  chief  of  Ui 
Crimthainn,  and  others.  Reinforce- 
ments set  out  from  the  fortress  of  the 
foreigners  to  relieve  their  people.  The 
Gaels  returned  back  to  their  camp  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  last  host,  which 
was  commanded  by  Raghnall,  king  of 
the  Dubh  Goill  (Danes),  who  had  an 
army  with  him.  Niall  set  out  against 
them  with  a  small  force,  so  that  God 
prevented  their  slaughter  through  him. 
Niall  remained  encamped  against  the 
foreigners  for  twenty  nights  after  this. 
He  then  requested  of  the  Leinstermen 
to  continue  the  siege.  This  the  latter 
did,  until  Sitric,  grandson  of  Imhar,. 
gave  them  battle  at  Kenu-fuait,  where 
six  hundred  were  slain  around  the 
lords  of  Leinster,  together  with  their 
king  Ugari,  son  of  Ailell.  These  are 
the  names  of  some  of  the  chiefs  :  Mael- 
morda,  lord  of  Airther  Lifi ;  Mugron, 
lord  of  the  three  Comainns  and  of 
Laeighis  ;  Tuathal,  lord  of  Ui  Feioech' 
lais,  and  many  other  chiefs,  with  the 
archbishop  Maelmaedog,  son  of  Diar- 
maid,  who  was  of  the  Ui  Conannla, 
abbot  of  Glenn  ULsean,  a  distinguished 
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the  battle  of  Kenn-faaid,^^  wlierein  six  hundred  of  the  latter  wer6 
slain,  around  Maelmorda,  son  of  Marighen,  king  of  the  teri'itory 
west  of  the  Lifi ;  around  Ugari,  son  of  Olild  ;  around  Moghron, 
or  Odran,  son  of  Kenneidigh,  king  of  the  three  Comainns  and 
of  Laeighis,  and  arouiid  many  other  chiefs  that  I  shall  not  now 
name. 

It  Avas  about  this  time  that  Oitir,  another  chieftain  of  the 
Lochlannaigh,  sailed  with  a  numerous  host  from  Loch-da-caech 
to  Alba,  where  Guas,"^  son  of  Aedh,  met  him  in  battle,  wherein 
Oitir  fell  himself,  together  with  great  numbers  of  his  followers. 

During  the  reign  of  Niall,  there  arrived  in  Ireland  another 
great  host  of  the  foreigners,  under  the  conduct  of  Sitric  and  the 
sons  of  Imhar.  These  seized  upon  the  city  of  Ath-cliath,  in  spite 
of  the  men  of  Ireland.  Thereapon,  Niall  Glun-dubh  assembled 
the  full  force  of  Leth  Cuinn,  and  with  which  he  engaged  the 
Lochlannaigh  in  battle  at  Ath-cliath, where  he  was  himself 
slain,  together  with  Concobar  O'Maelsechlainn,  the  heir  apparent 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  Aedh,  son  of  Rocagan,  king 
of  Ulidia,  and  Maelmithigh,  son  of  Flannngan,  king  of  Breagh, 
and  Maelcraeibi  0'  Dubsinnaigh,  king  of  Oirghiaila,  and  many 
chieftains  and  warriors  of  inferior  degree. 

DONNCADH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A;  D.  927.'°°  Donncadh,'  son  of  Flann  Sinna,  son  of 
Maelsechlainn,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of 

scribe  and  anchorite,  and  an  adept  in  enumerated,  there  fell  likewise  Kellech, 

the  Latin  learning  and  the  Scotic  son   of    Fogartach,  lord  of  South 

language." — Four  Masters.  Breagh,  and  Maelcraeibi,  son  of  Doil- 

^  Kenn-fuaid.     Now  Confey,  near  ghe:i,  lord  of  Ui  Tortain. 

Leixless, county  Kildare.    The  foreign-  X.'D.^l^.  Four  Masters.  These 

ers  at  this  place  plundered  Kill-dara  annalists  give  this  prince  a  reign  of  25 

soon  after  the  battle  just  mentioned,  years. 

Those  of  Ath-cliath  plundered  it  again  ^  DoxXncadh  II.    He  was  the  first 

next  year,  when  they  also  plundered  that  took  the  surname  of  O'Maelsech- 

Leithglinn,where  Maelpadraig,  a  priest,  lain,  being  the  0,  or  grandson  of  King 

and  Mongan,  an  anchorite,  with  many  Maelsechlainn  I. 

others,  were  slain. — See  Four  Masters.  Kenannus,  now  Kells,  was  plun- 

^  Cuas.    This  name  is   wrongly  dered  by  the  foreigners  in  the  1st  year 

spelled.    Perhaps  it  is  a  mistake  for  of  his  reign,  and  its  stone  church, 

Cuan.    According  to  our  annals,  Con-  or  daimh-liag,  was  razed  to  the  earth, 

stantine,  son  of  Aedh,  was  the  name  of  But  soon  after  the  monarch  cngag- 

the  king  of  Alba  that  defeated  Oitir  ed  them  in  battle  at  a  place  called 

and  the  Northmen  of  Waterford  in  Tigh  mic  n-Ethach,  in  the  Kiannachta 

A.      916.  of  Breagh,  wherein  a  countless  num- 

*   The  battle  of  Ath-cliath.     This  ber  of  them  were  slain.    "  Indeed," 

battle  was  fought  on  the  17th  of  Octo-  say  the  Four  Masters,  "  in  this  battle 

ber,  in  A.  D.  917,  at  Kill  Mosamhog,  revenge  was  had  of  them  for  the 

now  Kilmashogue,  near  Rathfarnham,  slaughter  of  Ath-cliath,  for  there  fell 

CO.  Dublin.   Besides  the  chiefe  here  here  of  the  nobles  of  the  Norsemen,  aa 
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Ireland  for  twenty  years.  Gormfbaith,  daughter  of  Flann,  son 
of  Conaing,  was  the  motlicr  of  this  Donncadh. 

It  was  while  he  was  monarch  of  Ireland  that  the  following 
event  took  place  ;  for  it  was  in  the  beginning^  of  his  reign  that 
Kellachan,  son  of  Buadcan,  who  is  (Called  Cellachan  Caisil 
{Callaghan  Cdshill\  or  Kellachan  of  Cashel,  assumed  the 
sovereignty  of  Munster,  which  he  held  for  ten  years.  But 
before  Kellachan  had  been  made  king,  Kenneidi,  son  of  Lorcan, 
came  to  a  convention  of  the  chiefs  of  Munster,  which  w^as  held 
at  Glennamhain^  {Glennowin),  and  there  strove  to  supplant  him 
in  the  royalty.  But,  thereupon,  the  mother  of  Kellachan  went 
thither  from  Cashel,  where  she  was  wont  to  dwell  with  her 
fosterfather,  the  Comarba  of  St.  Patrick,  and  when  she  arrived 
at  the  place  of  the  convention,  she  besought  Kenneidi  to  remem- 
ber the  compact  formerly  made  between  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lcthan 
and  Cormac  Cas,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  the  royal  inherit- 
ance of  Munster  should  be  alternately  possessed  by  their  respect- 
ive descendants.  In  memory  of  this  intervention,  the  words  in 
which  the  lady  then  addressed  him  have  been  .transmitted  to  us 
in  the  following  verse : 

"  Kenneidi  Cas,  revere  that  law, 
Which  Fiacaidh  and  Cormac  willed, 


many  as  had  fallen  of  the  nobles  and 
plebeians  of  the  Gaels  in  the  battle  of 
Ath-cliath.  Murkertach,  son  of  Tigher- 
nan,  heir  apparent  of  Brefni,  was 
wounded  in  this  battle,  so  that  he 
afterwards  died  of  his  wounds."  The 
annals  of  Clommacnoise  say,  "  that  not 
one  half  of  the  Danish  army  was  left 
alive,  and  that  there  never  was  such  a 
massacre  made  of  them  before  in  Ire- 
land." 

^  In  'the  hsginn  ing .  This  can  scarcely 
be,  if  we  allow  that  he  reigned  but  ten 
years ;  for  Ave  find  by  the  Irish  annals 
that  in  A.  D.  920,  Flathbertach,  son 
of  Inmanen,  resigned  the  kingdom  of 
Cashel  to  Lorcan,  son  of  Conligan,  and 
went  upon  a  pilgrimage.  Kellachan 
is  first  mentioned  in  Irish  records  in 
the  year  934,  the  17th  year  of  Donn- 
cadh, when  he  distinguished  himself  by 
plundering  Cluain-mic-Nois.  From 
that  time  until  his  death,  in  953.  being 
the  11th  year  of  the  reign  oi  Con- 
gal,  or  Congalach,  he  occupies  a  prom- 
inent place  in  our  annals.  This,  sup- 
posing him  to  have  assumed  the  king- 
dom of  Munster  iu  the  former  year, 


would  give  him  a  reign  of  18,  not  10 
years.  During  the  14  years  tliat 
intervened  between  his  first  appearance 
and  the  resignation  of  Flathbertach, 
Munster  must  have  been  successively 
ruled  by  Lorcan,  son  of  Conligan,  and 
by  his  namesake,  Lorcan,  son  of  Lactna. 
That  the  former  was  a  different  person 
from  the  latter,  and  of  the  royal  blood 
of  the  Eoganachta,  we  have  evidence 
in  the  record  of  the  death  of  his  father, 
Conligan, son  of  Corcran,  who  was  slain 
iu  898,  in  revenge  for  Kenngliegan, 
i.  e.  Finguini,  king  of  Munster,  who 
had  been  "  slain  by  his  own  tribe." 
The  ambitious  Flathbertach  did  not, 
however,  die  until  944,  and  he  might 
have  resumed  the  throne. 

'  Glennamliain.  It  is  now  called 
Glanworth,  and  is  situated  on  the 
river  Funcheon,  in  the  barony  of  Fer- 
moy,  county  Cork.  It  was  one  of  the 
royal  residences  of  the  Eoganacht  prin- 
ces, and  became  afterwards  the  chief 
seat  of  that  branch  of  their  tribe  which 
took  the  name  of  O'Caeimh,  or  as  now 
spelled,  O'KeeiFe. 
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By  which  a  king  from  either  sprung, 
Should  Mumha  rule  alternately." 

The  final  result  of  her  expostulation  was  that  Kenneidi  retired 
from  the  contest,  and  relinquished  the  sovereignty  to  Kellachan. 
Sometime  after  this,  the  Lochlannaigh  made  Kellachan  their 
captive,  by  a  treacherous  scheme,  but  the  Sil  Eogain  and  the  Dal 
g-Cais  soon  rescued  him  by  force  from  their  bonds. 

The  captivity*  and  rescue  of  Kellachan  of  Cashel. — His  victories 
over  the  Lochlannaigh, 

When,  indeed,  Kellachan  and  the  men  of  Munster  had  routed 
the  Lochlannaigh  in  many  battles,  and  had  driven  them  out  of 
his  principality,  the  plan  adopted  by  Siti'ic,  son  of  Turgeis,  their 
principal  chieftain,  was  to  propose  a  matrimonial  alliance  to  the 
Munster  king,  that  is,  he  offered  to  give  Kellachan  his  own 
sister,  Bebinn,  as  his  wife,  promising  at  the  same  time  to  free 
Munster  thenceforth  from  all  the  attacks  and  all  the  demands  of 
Lis  countrymen.  He  did  this  in  order  that,  when  Kellachan 
went  to  wed  his  sister,  and  trusted  himself  to  his  protection,  he 
might  slay  both  the  king  himself,  and  as  many  of  the  nobles  of 
the  Gaels  as  might  accompany  him.  With  this  treacherous 
stratagem  he  acquainted  Donncadh,  son  of  Flann,  king  of  Tem- 
hair,  because  that  monarch  was  at  enmity  with  Kellachan,  who 
had  refused  to  pay  him  the  chief-rent  of  Munster.  For .  the  lat- 
ter reason,,  did  Donncadh  give  his  consent  that  Sitric  should  put 
his  treason  into  execution  against  Kellachan  and  his  southern 
nobles. 

Having  matured  his  plans,  Sitric  sent  ambassadors  to  Munster, 
to  treat  of  the  proposed  alliance.  When  they  had  explained 
their  instructions  to  the  king,  his  first  intention  was  to  take  a 
large  army  with  him,  when .  going  to  wed  the  lady.  "  That  is 
not  the  proper  course,"  said  Kenneidi,  son  of  Lorcan,  "for  it  is 
not  proper  to  leave  Munster  unguarded  ;  but  what  thou  shouldst 
do  is  to  take  a  strong  and  sufficient  guard  with  thee,  when  thou 
goest  to  wed  that  woman."  And  this  was  the  counsel  that  was 
then  followed. 

*  The  captivity,  ^c.  The  account  romantic.  Tlie  Irish  annals  tell  us 
here  given  of  Kellachan 's  capture  and  that  Kellachan  was  indeed  captured  ; 
rescue  has  been  taken  by  Keating  from  but  that  it  was  by  Murkertach,  son  of 
an  old  historic  tale  called  "  Toruig-  Niall,  king  of  Ailech,  not  the  Nortli- 
hecht  Cheallachain  Caisil "  ( Toreeaght  men.  The  following  is  the  record  they 
Callaghauin  Cashel),  i.  e.  "The  Pursuit  give  of  the  fact : 
after  Kellachan  of  Cashel."  Moore  "A.  D.  939.  The  22nd  year  of 
and  others  have  treated  it  as  altogether  Donncadh.    Murkertach,  son  of  Niallr 
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*  Now,  when  Kellachan  had  set  out  upon  that  expedition,  and 
on  the  night  before  he  reached  Ath-cliath,  Mor,  daughter  of 
Aedh,  son  of  Eocaidh,  king  of  the  Isle  of  the  Finn  -Goill,  who 
was  also  the  wife  of  Sitric,  demanded  of  her  husband  the  reason 
why  he  was  about  to  contract  this  matrimonial  connection  with 
Kellachan,  by  whom  so  many  of  the  chiefs  and  nobles  of  Loch 
lainn  had  fallen?  "It  is  not  for  his  good  luck  that  I  have  pro- 
posed it  to  him,"  replied  Sitric,  "  but  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
treacherously  by  him."  The  woman  became  frightened  at  these 
words,  for  she  had  long  cherished  a  secret  love  for  Kellachan, 
whom  she  had  formerly  seen  at  Port-Largi.  Prompted  by  this 
feeling,  slie  arose  early  next  morning,  and  went  put  privately  upon 
the  road  by  which  Kellachan  was  expected  to  be  coming ;  and,  as 
soon  as  she  met  him,  she  took  him  apart  and  told  him  of  the  treach- 
erous deception  which  Sitric  had  contrived  for  his  assassination. 
"When  Kellachan  had  heard  this,  and  thought  to  turn  back,  he 
found  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  do  so  ;  for  the  fields, 


with  tlie  men  of  the  north  and  of 
Breagli,  wont  into  the  territory  of  the 
Osraide  and  the  Dcsi,  and  he  plundered 
and  ravaged  the  entire  country  as  far 
as  Lis  Rnadhrach,(in  the  county  of 
Watcrfbrd.)  so  that  they  submitted  to 
him.  A  fleet  was  next  fitted  out  by 
Murkertach,  and  he  carried^ofT  much 
phmder  from  Insi  Gall,  i.  e.  the  Isles 
of  the  Strangere  (now  the  Plebridcs), 
after  gaining  victory  and  triumph.  A 
slaughter  was  then  made  of  the  Desi 
by  Kellachan,  and  by  the  men  of  Mun- 
ster,  because  they  had  submitted  to 
Murkertach,  when  two  thousand  of 
them,  together  with  Kelichar,  son  of 
Cormac,  Maelgorm,  sou  of  Giblichan, 
Beghda,  son  of  Naebolan,  and  Cleir- 
ech,  son  of  Sesta.  Another  battle 
was  gained  by  the  Desi  and  the  Os- 
raide over  the  king  of  Caisel,  in  which 
many  were  slain.  Murkertach  after- 
wards assembled  the  Kinel  Conaill 
and  Kinel  Eogain,  and  the  people  of 
the  north  at  Allech,  where  he  selected 
ten  hundred  of  the  chosen  heroes,  and 
made  a  circuit  of  Ireland,  keeping  his 
left  hand  to  the  sea,  until  he  arrived  at 
Ath-cliath,  and  thence  he  brought 
Sitric,  lord  of  that  city,  with  him  as  a 
hostage.  He  then  marched  into  Lein- 
Bter,  where  the  Leinstermen  at  first 
opposed  him,  and  finally  agreed  to  sub- 


mit to  him,  and  he  carried  olf  Lorcan, 
son  of  Faelan,  their  king.  He  then 
marched  to  the  men  of  Munstcr,  who 
were  in  readiness  to  give  him  battle, 
but  they  finally  agreed  to  give  him  up 
their  king,  Kellachan,  upon  whom  a 
fetter  was  placed  by  Murkertach.  He 
next  proceeded  into  Connaught,  where 
Concobar,  son  of  Tadg,  came  to  meet 
him,  but  neither  gyve  nor  fetter  was 
put  upbn  him.  He  then  returned  to 
Ailech,  carrying  these  kings  with  hiAi 
as  hostages,  and  they  were  for  nine 
months  feasting  there  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  he  sent  the  hostages  to 
Donncadh,  because  it  was  he  that  was 
at  Temhair,  and  the  sovereignty  had 
fallen  to  him." — Such  is  the  account 
which  the  northern  antiquaries  give  of 
Kellachan's  captivity.  It  may  possibly 
have  afforded  the  groundwork  of  the 
historic  tale,  of  which  Keating  has 
given  an  abridgement,  or  the  latter 
may  have  been  founded  on  some  other 
captivity,  which  the  Ui  Neill  anti- 
quarias  omitted,  on  account  of  it3 
reflections  upon  their  hero,  Murker- 
tach, and  upon  the  monarch,  Donncadh. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Cormacan 
Eigeas  relates  that  Kellachan  was  de- 
livered up  by  his  people  to  Murker 
tach  at  his  own  request. 
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on  either  side  of  the  road,  were  full  of  ambuscades,  composed 
of  foreign  soldiers,  who  lay  in  wait  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 
him.  As  soon,  then,  as  he  attempted  to  return,  those  soldiers 
rushed  upon  him  from  all  sides,  and  slew  some  of  the  noblemen 
who  were  in  his  company ;  not,  however,  until  the  latter  had 
slain  some  of  their  assailants.  But  the  great  bulk  of  the  attack- 
ing force  bore  down  upon  the  king  himself,  so  that  he  was  made 
captive  together  with  Donncuan,  son  of  Kenneidi;  and  then 
both  were  carried  into  Ath-cliath  in  chains — whence  thej  were 
sent  off  to  Ard-Macha,  where  nine  earls  of  the  Lochlannaigh, 
with  their  several  bands  of  warriors,  were'  set  to  guard  them. 

As  to  those  of  j:he  Munster  nobles,  who  had  escaped  from  that 
conflict,  they  returned  immediately  to  their  own  country,  and 
there  they  explained  their  adventure  to  Kenneidi,  son  of  Lor- 
can*^ ;  and  thereupon  Kenneidi  mustered  two  armies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  going  in  pursuit  of  Kellachan.  These  armies  consisted 
of  a  force  destined  to  act  upon  land,  and  one  destined  to  act  upon 
sea.  And  the  captain  that  was  set  over  the  land  forces  was  Donn- 
cadh  O'Caeimh,^  king  of  the  two  territories  of  Fermoighc  ;  and 
then  Kenneidi  lauded  this  chieftain,  and  ennumerated  eleven  of 
his  immediate  ancestors,  who  had  held  the  sovereignty  of  Mun- 
ster; such  as  Finguini,  who  is  called  Kennghegan ;  Artri,  son 
of  Cathal;  Catlial,  son  of  Finguini ;  Finguini,  son  of  Cathal; 
Cathal,  who  is  called  Cu-gan-mathair ;  Cathal,  son  of  Aedh 
Flann-Cathrach;  Carbri  Crom  ;  Crimthann  Srebh  ;  Eocaidh  ;  and 
Aengus,  son  of  Nadfraech.  Kenneidi  next  added  ten  hundred 
warriors  of  the  Dalg-Cais^^  to  the  army  of  Donncadh,  and  over 
these  he  placed  three  captains,  namely,  Cos^^arach,  Lonnargan, 
and  Congalach,  as  we  learn  from  the  lay  which  begins  with  the 
line,  "  Let  twenty  hundred  northwards  march."  Here  follows 
the  verse  of  that  lay,  which  repeats  the  words  Kenneidi : 


Kenneidi,  son  of  Lorcan.  This 
prince  did  not  always  continue  the  faith- 
ful ally  of  Kellachan  that  he  is  here  re- 
prese'nted.  In  A.  D.  942,  a  victory  was 
gained  over  him  by  the  latter  at  Magh- 
duiu,  where  many  were  slain.  He  was 
the  father  of  Brian  Boromha,  whose 
birth  is  eritercd  under  the  year  925  in 
the  following  terms :  "  The  8th  year  of 
Donncadh.  Brian,  son  of  Kenneidigh, 
■was  born  this  year,  that  is,  24  years  be- 
fore  (his  rival)  ^Maelsechlaiun,  son  of 
Domnall." — However,  the  year  941 
has  been  proved  to  be  the  true  year  of 
Brian's  birth,  as  shall  hereafter  appear. 
•  Donncadh  O'Caeimh,  i.  e.,  Donn- 


cadh, grandson  of  Caeimh  {Kuecve.) 
He  was  the  first  that  bore  the  name  of 
0 'Caeimh,  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
sept  now  called  O'Keeffe.  His  father 
was  Cathal,  son  of  Caemh,  (from  whom 
O'Caeimh,)  son  of  Finguini,  called 
Kennghegan,and  had  his  chief  rcsidenco 
at  Glennamhain,  now  called  Glanworth. 
3000  warriors  of  the  Eoganachta 
placed  themselves  under  his  command 
on  this  occasion. 

'  Of  the  Dal  g-Cais,  that  is,  of  his 
own  immediate  sept  of  the  Dal  g-Cais. 
For  the  tribe  of  Cas,  like  its  rival 
tribe  of  the  Eoganacht,  was  already 
divided  into  several  powerful  clans. 
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"  March  thither,  Cosgarach  of  fights, 
March  thither,  gentle  Lonnargan, 
And  Congalach,  now  leave  thy  lake — 
My  brothers  three,  I  bid  ye  march." 


In  addition  to  these,  Kenneidi  sent  with  that  expedition, 
another  division  of  the  Dal  g-Cais,  consisting  of  five  hundred 
warriors  of  the  Clann  Coilein,  under  their  own  immediate 
chieftain,  Esida,  son  of  Sida.^  Another  division  of  five  hun- 
dred of  the  Dal  g-Cais  was  placed  under  the  command  of  De- 
gaidh,  son  of  Domnall.^  Besides  these,  a  large  contingont  was 
furnished  bj  the  other  Saer  Glanna,  or  free  clans"  of  Tliornond. 
The  other  great  host  was  embarked  upon  the  sea,  and  Falbi 
rinn.  King  of  Desmond,^^  was  chosen  as  its  commander.  Then 
Bonncadh  O'Caeimh  led  the  land  forces  out  of  JMunster  into 
Connaught,  where  he  sent  out  foragers  .to  the  Muaidh,"^  and  to 
Irrus,  and  to  Umhall,"  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  spoils  to 
the  camp  of  his  Munstermen.  But  the  warriors  had  not  been 
long  encamped,  waiting  for  the  return  of  these  foragers,  when 
an  armed  and  well-appointed  host  was  seen  advancing  towards 
them  in  military  array ;  and  the  number  of  this  host  was  one 
thousand  men,  and  one  youthful  warrior  marched  apart  from 


'  Esida,  son  of  Sida.  The  chief  rep- 
resentatives of  his  clann,  are  the  Mac 
Conmaras,  called  in  English,  Macna- 
maras.  His  "name  is  pronounced  in 
Gaelic  Esshecda,  son  of  S'leeda.  One  of 
the  meanings  of  Sida  or  Sioda,  is  Silk  ; 
hence  many  of  this  clan  barbarously 
called  themselves  Silk  Macnamara. 

^  Dcgaidh,  son  of  Domnall.  His 
clann  was  then  called  the  Kinel  Fer- 
maic.  His  descendants  afterwards 
called  themselves  O'Deghadh  {O'Daa), 
in  English,  O'Dea  and  Dee,  from  this 
Degaidh.  Kenneidi,  Esida  and  Dc- 
gaidh, represented  three  of  the  sons  of 
Cas,  son  of  Conall  of  the  Fleet  Steeds, 
namely  Blod,  Caisin,  {Cas'teen)  and 
Aengus  Kenn-athrach.  Another  son  of 
Cas,  Aengus  Kenn-atinn,  founded  the 
clann  Ifcrnain,  of  which  O'Cuinn,  of 
North  Munstcr,  now  called  O'Quinn, 
was  the  chief  sept.  From  Delbaetli, 
another  son  of  Cas,  came  the  Delbna 
in  Connaught  and  Meath,  of  whom  the 
Mac  Cochlans,  O'Fiunallaus,  &c.  were 
the  chief  septs. 

"  Free  Clans.    That  is,  those  no- 


ble clans  wlio  were  not  sprung  from 
Cormac  Cas.  These  Were,  then,  the 
Basgnigh  of  Corca  Baskinn,  and  the 
chiefs  of  Corcamruadh.  The,  former 
are  now  represented  by  the  O'Donnella 
of  North  Munster ;  the  latter,  by  the 
O'Lochlins  of  Burrin,  and  the  O'Con- 
nors Corcamruadh.  The  chief  part  of 
these  had  joined  the  fleet  under  Falbi. 

King  of  Desmond.  Falbi  Finn, 
whose  name  is  usually  written,  Failbhe 
{Falvic)  Fionu,  was  king  of  Corca 
Duibni,  now  Corcaguiny,  in  Kerry, 
and  not  of  Desmond  or  South  Munstcr. 
The  dignity  of  King  of  Desmond 
should  have  belonged  to  Donncadh 
O'Caeimh.  From  Falbi,  the  0  Fal* 
vies,  of  Corcaguiny,  took  their  name. 
His  kinsmen  of  Magh  O'g  Coinchinn, 
and  Ui  Rathach  (now  the  O  Connella 
and  OtSheas,)  followed  in  his*  division, 
and  also  the  Kiarraide,  i^now  0'Co]> 
nors  Kerry.) 

"  The  Maaid,  now  the  river  Moy, 
in  Mayo. 

Irrus  and  Umhall,  now  called  Erria 
and  the  Owles,  in  the  west  of  Mayo. 
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the  rest,  in  front  of  its  foremost  rank.  Then,  "svhen  this  warrior 
Lad  arrived  near  the  camp,  Donncadh  O'Caeimh  demanded  of 
hun,  'MVhat  marshalled  host  is  that  yonder?"  "  This  host," 
replied  the  warrior,  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  men  of  Mun- 
8ter ;  namely,  of  the  Galengaigh'*  and  the  Luighnigh,  descended 
from  Tadg,  son  of  Kian,  son  of  Olild  Olum  ;  and  of  tlie  men 
of  Delbna,  descended  from  Delbaeth,  son  of  Cas,  son  of  Con  all 
of  the  Fleet  Steeds.  And  these  have  now  come  hither  to  join 
thq  strength  of  their  arms  to  your  own,  prompted  by  the  frater- 
nal love  which  they  bear  you,  who  are  their  kinsmen ;  and  there 
are  three  brave  and  fortunate  chieftains  in  command  of  yon 
host,  namely,  Aedh,  son  of  Dualgasach,  around  whom  all  the 
Galengaigh  are  arrayed ;  Diarmaid,  son  of  Finnactach,  around 
whom  all  the  Luighnigh  march ;  and  Donncadh,  son  of  ^lael- 
domnacQ,  who  commands  the  men  of  Delbna."  In  memory  of 
this  event,  was  composed  that  historic  lay,  which  begins  with  the 
following  verse : 

"  In  yonder  host  march  Kian's  clans, 
With  Delbaeih's  sons  in  order  ranged  ; 
Your  perils  they  have  come  to  share  ; 
They've  come  to  strike  the  foe  with  you." 

The  force  that  had  here  come  to  join  theirs  was  thus  composed ; 
to  wit,  it  consisted  of  five  hundred  men,  armed  with  sword .  and 
shield,  and  of  five  hundred  bowmen. 

Thus  reinforced,  the  army  marched  onward  into  Tir  Conaill,, 
and  spoils  were  borne  off  from  that  country  by  the  allied  hosts. 
Thereupon,  Murkertach,  son  of  Kennfaeladh,  King  of  Kinel- 
Conaill,  came,  and  in  upbraiding  language  demanded  a  restora- 
tion of  the  spoils  from  Donncadh  O'Caeimh.  To  him  Donncadh 
replied,  that  he  would  return  no  spoils,  except  those  that  might 
be  left  after  all  his  army  was  satisfied.  Upon  this  the  King  of 
Kinel  Cgnaill,  went  away  in  anger  from  the  host  of  Munster; 
and  he  sent  private  word  to  the  sons  of  Turgeis  at  Ard  Macha, 
informing  them  that  an  army  was  marching  thither  in  pursuit 
of  Kellachan,  in  order  to  rescue  him  from  their  hands. 
As  to  the  sons  of  Turgeis ;  the  nine  earls  retreated  from  Ard 
Macha,  upon  receiving  this  information,  taking  with  them  the 
force  under  their  command,  together  with  their  prisoners,  Kel- 
lachan and  Donncuan. 

The  Munster  forces  arrived  soon  after,  at  Ard  Macha,  and 
'  there  they  slew  every  Lochlannach  upon  whom  they  could  lay 

u  Galengaigh,  Sfc.    These  Eberian  tribes,  who  were  settled  in  Connaughti 
have  been  already  described 
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hands ;  and  wlien  they  had  heard  that  Sitric  and  his  host  had 
retreated  to  Dun  Delgain,'^  they  marched  thither  next  day  in 
pursuit  of  him.  But  when  Sitric  perceived  them  approaching 
the  town,  he  retrented  to  his  ships  with  all  his  forces^  taking 
off  Kellachan  and  Donncuan  on  board  with  him.  The  Munstcr 
host  then  marched  down  to  the  edge  of  the  beach,  and  came  so 
near  to  the  ships  of  their  enemies  that  they  conversed  -with. 
thos3  on  board. 

They  were  not  long  in  this  position,  when  there  was  seen  sail- 
ing into  the  h[^rbor,  a  fleet  which  the  Munstermen  recognized  as 
the  armament  of  Falbi  Finn.  This  chief  led  his  ships  straight- 
way towards  those  of  the  enemy,  and  immediately  attacked  in 
person  the  vessel  that  carried  Sitric,  Tor  and  Magnus;  and  he 
jumped  on  board  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  holding  a  sword 
in  each  of  his  hands.  With  the  sword  which  he  held  in  his  left, 
he  cut  nsunder  the  rojDcs  wherewith  Kellachan  was  tied  up  to 
the  mast,  and  thus  loosed  his  captive  king,  set  him  standing 
upon  the  deck,  and  placed  in  his  grasp  the  sword  wliich  he  had 
till  then  borne  in  his  left  hand.  Kellachan  cut  his  way  to  the 
ship  of  his  deliverer,  whilst  Falbi  remained  fighting  in  tlic  midst 
of  iiis  enemies,  until  he  fell  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  then 
the  Lochlannaigh  immediately  cut  off  his  head.  Upon  this  Fi- 
angalach,  a  captain  of  Falbi's  people,  took  his  chieftain's  place 
in  the  conflict,  and  fiercely  seizing  ^itric  round'  the  bod}',  he 
flung  himself  overboard  with  his  foe  in  his  grasp,  and  both  went 
to  the  bottom  together,  and  were  thus  drowned.  Segha  and 
Conall,  two  other  captains,  next  rushed  forward,  and  clasped 
their  arms  around  Tor  and  J^fagnus,  the  two  brothers  of  Sitric, 
and  each  of  them  jumped  overboard  with  his  adversaiy,  so 
that  the  four  were  thus  drowned.  And  like  bravery  w^as  display- 
ed by  every  other  portion  of  the  host  of  the  Gaels ;  for  they 
rushed  upon  the  Lochlannaigh  with  such  vehemence,  that  the 
latter  were  everywhere  routed,  and  broken,  and  slaughtered,  and 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  of  them  there  survived  but  a  small 
remnant  that  escaped  by  the  fleetness  of  their  ships.  The  Mun- 
ster  Avarriors  then  landed,  having  at  their  head  their  kiilg,  Kel- 
lachan, wdiom  they  had  just  liberated  by  their  hardihood  and 
by  the  strength  of  their  arms. 

Having  thus  vanquished  the  foreigners,  the  warriors  next  de- 
terniined  to  attack  the  king  of  Kincl  Conaill for,  as  we  have 

"  Dun  Del  gain ;  i.e.,  the  Fort  of  having  ever  carried  his  arrns  so  far  north 

Delgan  ;  it  is  now  called  Duiidalk.  as  Kinel  Conaill.    In  A.  D.  1)37  (two 

_  '°  Kmel  Conaill.  Some  of  the  expedi-  years  previous  to  his  being  led  off  host- 

tions  of  Kellachan  into  Leth  Cuinn  age  by  Murkcrtach,  son  of  Niall,)  he 

are  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  led  an  aijmy  composed  of  Munstermen 

Masters  ;  but  they  do  not  mention  his  and  Northmen  into  Meath,  the  church- 
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heretofore  related,  it  was  lie  that  liad  given  information  of  their 
march,  and  had  advised  the  Lochlannaigh  to  take  Kellaclian  to 
Dun  Del  gain.  But  that  king  did  not  make  head  against  them, 
whereupon  they  ravaged  his  territories,  and  took  much  of  cattle 
and  valuables  therefrom.  They  then  sent  an  embassy  to  Donn- 
cadh,  son  of  Flann,  monarch  of  Ireland,  to  challenge  him  to  bat- 
tle ;  for  he  had  previously  given  his  consent  to  the  capture  of 
Kellachan  at  Ath-cliath.  But  Donncadh  refused  to  fight  them; 
and  in  consequence  thereof,  they  plundered  his  territories  of 
Temhair.  Thence  they  marched  to  Munster,  where  Kellachan 
resumed  the  sovereignty  of  his  own  country.  But,  as  they  were 
proceeding  homewards  from  Ath-Cliath,  Murcadh,  son  of  Elann, 
king  of  Leinster,  prepared  to  give  them  battle,  in  vengeance  for 
the  number^  of  the  Lochlannaigh  they  had  slain  in  rescuing- 
their  prince.  But  when  he  perceived  the  fortitude  and  valor  oi 
the  men  of  Munster,  he  shrank  from  the  fight  and  let  them  pass 
through  his  territories  without  opposition. 

When  Kellachan  had  now  returned  to  his  kingdom,  he  took 
into  consideration  all  the  oppressions  which  the  Lochlannaigh 
had  exercised  over  his  people;  and  he  entered  into  counsel 
with  his  nobles,  with  the  intention  of  making  a  vigorous  effort 
for  their  expulsion.  He  then  led  his  forces  against  Luimnech, 
and  there  slew  five  hundred  of  the  marauders,  and  forced  the  re- 
mainder to  deli:\^er  up  hostages.  After  that,  he  sacked  Corcach, 
whence  he  bore  off*  hostages  likewise.  He  next  plundered- 
Cashel,  where  he  slew  three  hundred  of  the  same  people.  Thence, 
he  marched  against  Port-Largi,  which  town  was  stormed  by  his 
army  and  given  up  to  pillage.  And  he  gave  a  great  defeat  to 
Sitric,  son  of  Imhar,  of  whose  followers,  five  hundred  were  slain  ^ 
but  Sitric,  himself,  escaped  to  his  ships.  Kellachan  on  his  re- 
turn thence^  came  to  Domnall  O'Faelain,  king  of  the  Desi,  to 
whom  he  gave  his  own  sister,  namely,  Gormflaith,  daughter 
of  Buadcan  to  wife.  It  was  not  long  after,  when  Kellachan 
died." 

After  him  Fergraidh,  son  of  Alghenan,  son  of  Donngal,  held 

es  and  lay  districts  of  which  he  plun-  .their  name  from  Carthach,  son  of  Saer- 

dered  as  far  as  Cluain  Iraird, .  and  brethach,  son  of  Donncadh.  The  O'Cal- 

thence  led  off  many  captives.    In  949,  laghans  take  their  name,  not  from  him, 

we  find  him  again  in  Leth  Cuinn,  plun-  but  from  Kellachan,  son  of  Domnall,  son 

dering  Cluain-ferta  of  St.  Brendan,  of  Murcadh,  also  sou  of  Donncadh,  at 

and  the  Sil  Anamcadha,  a  sept  of  the  whom  their  lines  respectively  branch  oftl 

Ui  Mani.  Maelfogartach,  son  of  Flann,  of  the 

"  Kellachan  died.    A.  D.  952,  is  the  line  of  Eogan,  was  the  immediate  suo- 

recorded  date  of  his  death.    The  Mac  cessor  of  Kellachan.    He  died  in  855. 

Carthies  and  O'Callaghans,  of  Munster,  Maelfogartach    [Mailogartagh)  was 

are  descended  from  Donncadh,  son  of  succeeded  by  Dubdaboirenn.  [Duvda- 

this  prince.    The  Mac  Carthies  have  vorrenn,)  son  of  Aengus  (called  son  of 
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the  sovereignty  of  Mnnster  for  two  yenrs,  until  lie  was  treaclier- 
ousiy  murdered  bj  liie  own  tribesmen.^® 

Mathgcimain,  commonly  called  3faJion,  son  of  Kenneidi^  King  of 
Munster,  A.  D.  9G0  to  ^iQP 

Matbgnmain  {Mahoioin\  son  of  Kenneidi,  assumed  the  sover- 
eignty of  Munstcr,  after  the  death  of  Fergraidh.  He  held  it  for 
twelve  3''ear.s,  hisbrotbcr,  Echtigherna*"  {Agh-heerna),  son  of  Ken- 
neidi, being  king  of  Thomond,  during  the  same  time.  It  was= 
this  Matbgamain  and  his  brother,  Brian,  son  of  Kenneidi,  then  a 
vouth,  tbat  won  the  battle  of  Sulchoid"  over  the  Lochlannaigh. 
In  this  engagement  fell  Tetbild  the  Champion,  and  Ruadnan  and 
Bernard  and  Muiris  of  Luimnech,"  and  Torold,  together  with 
seven  thousand  of  their  host,  who  were  slain  around  them  I  Math- 
gamain,  Brian  and  the  Dal  g-Cais  pursued  tbeir  routed  enemies 
thence  into  the  very  centre  of  Luimnecb,  and  slaughtered  multi- 


Domnall,  in  the  Four  Masters,)  an  an- 
cestor of  the  O'Donogboos  of  Kerry. 
He  died  in  957. 

Fergraidh — This  king  was  slain 
in  958  or  959,  that  is  in  the  5th  or  Gch 
year  of  the  reign  of  Domnall,  son  of 
Murkcrtach,  monarch  of  Ireland.  He 
was  slain,  say  some  anthorities,  by  Ma- 
el  muaidh,  son  of  Brann,  chief  of  the 
Eoganacht  ofRathleun,  because  he  had 
not  made  opposition  to  the  monarch 
Domnall.  Maelmuaidh  then  became 
king  of  Desmond  in  his  stead. 

Neither  the  above  licading  nor 
dates  are  given  in  the  original.  Dr. 
Keating  has  here  committed  a  great 
oversight,  in  making  the  reigns  of  Kel- 
'lachan  and  his  successors  Fergraidh 
and  Mahon,  or  Matligamain,  over  Mun- 
stcr, cotemporaneous  with  that  of  Donn- 
cadh,  son  of  Flann,  monarch  of  Ireland  ; 
for  the  last  ten  years  of  Kellachan's 
reign,  were  cotemporaneous  with  the 
reign  of  Congal,  the  next  succeeding 
monarch  after  Donncadh.  Congal  died 
the  year  after  Kellachan,  while  Mael- 
fogartach  was  king  of  Cashel.  The 
last  year  of  the  short  reign  of  the  latter 
prince,  together  with  the  equally  short 
ones  of  Dubdaboirenn  and  Fergraidh, 
passed  by  within  the  first  5  years  of  the 
monarchy  of  Domnall,  in  the  5th  or  Gth 
year  of  which,  Matligamain  must  have 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Munster. 


^  Echtighernn.  This  name  is  derived 
from  "  ech"  {ag/i),  a  steed,  and  "  tigh- 
erna"  [temm),  a  lord ;  and  it  may 
mean,  "  chief  of  cavalry."  Echtigherna, 
who  was  king  of  Thomond,  under  his 
brother  ^Mahon,  was  founder  of  the 
Dalcassian  *pt  of  0'h-Echtigherna(0' 
hagh-hcerna),  the  descendants  of  which 
now  call  themselves  Ahem,  Hearn, 
Hern,  or  even  Herring,  He  was  also 
the  ancestor  of  the  sept  of  Mac  Craith, 
now  called  Magrath,  of  North  Mun- 
ster. 

Sulchoid.  This  place  lies  in  the 
bordei*s  of  the  counties  of  Limerick  and 
Tipperary ;  not  far  from  the  town  of 
latter  name.  It  is  now  called  Sullog- 
hod,  and  Sallowhead.  It  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned  as  the  scene  of  an  en- 
counter between  the  Red  Branch  knight 
Cuchulainn,  and  the  Munster  hero  Cu- 
raidh,  son  of  Dari.  Mathgamain  gain- 
ed his  famous  victory  of  Sulchoid  over 
the  Northmen,  in  A.  D.  968.  Brian  was 
about  27'years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Sulchoid,  having  been  born 
in  A.  D.  941,  as  has  been  heretofore 
stated  in  these  notes.  But  he  should 
have  been  very  young  indeed,  were  the 
reign  of  Mathgamain  cotemporary  with 
that  of  the  monarch  Donncadh,  in  the 
eighth  year  of  which,  he  Avas  born. 

■"  Lurmncch  ;  i.e.  the  present  city  of 
Limerick.    Mahon  had  already  chaa- 
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tudcs  of  tliem  in  tlie  streets  and  in  the  houses  thereof,  and  ihcy 
bore  off  a  large  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  and  of  jewels  and 
valuables  from  tliis  city,  and  they  like\vise  bui-ned  and  razed  its 
castles  and  fortifications.  Soon  after  this,  Mathganiain,  son  -of 
Kenncidi  was  betrayed"  by  Doniioban,"*  in  the  latter's  own 
house,  and  he  was  delivered  up  by  his  captor  to  Maelmuaidh,  son 
of  Brann,  and  to  the  strangers,  in  breach  of  the  safeguard  of 
Colum,  son  of  Kiarngan,  Comarba  of  St.  Barra,"^  in  violation  ot 
the  guarantee  of  v/hich  saint  he  was  thereupon  put  to  death  by 
the  people  of  the  son  of  Brann  at  Lecht  Mathgamna"®  {Laghth 
Vahowna)  upon  Musiri  Mor,  in  Musgraide, 


Sequel  of  the  reign  of  Donncadli.    A.  D.  918-942. 

It  was  also  in  the  days  of  Donncadh,  son  of  Flann  Sinna,  mon- 
arch of  Ireland,  of  whose  reign  we  are  treating,  that  those  events 


tised  the  Danish  colonists  settled  here. 
In  965  he  had  twice  delivered  their  town 
up  to  pillafre ;  on  the  latter  occasion  of 
•which,  he  burned  their  ships.  Mael- 
ruadnaidh,  son  of  Flann,  Tanist  of  Os- 
raide,  was  slain  while  storming  the 
fortress. — The  same  yearJfce  marched 
his  army  to  Sciath-an-Eigis,  (now  the 
hill  of  Skea,  south  of  the  river  Bandon) , 
whence  he  carried  away  the  hostages  of 
Munster,  and  expelled  the  son  "of  Brann, 
(Maelmuaidh)  Lord  of  Desmond. — ]n 
967  we  find  him  at  the  head  of  the  YA\, 
Desi,  and  Osraidc,  and  the  Northmen 
of  AVaterford,  marching  into  Lcinster 
to  oppose  Murcadh,  son  of  Finn,  king  of 
that  territory.  In  the  same  year,  he 
spent  three  nights  in  the  Danish  city 
of  Cork,  and  carried  off  the  hostages 
of  Desmond.  In  969  he  drove  the 
Northmen  out  of  their  fortress  of  Lim- 
erick. 

^  Was  betrayed.  The  chiefs  of  the 
Eoganachta,  fearing  lest  the  sovereign- 
ty of  Munster  should  for  en-er  pass 
away  from  their  house,  plotted  with  the 
Danes  for  his  destruction.  Donnaban, 
[DoriGvaun)  son  of  Cathal,  king  of  the 
Ui  Fidghenti,  whose  territory  of  Ui 
Cairbri  Acdba  lay  nearest  to  Thom- 
ond,  invited  him  to  a  banquet  at  his 
house,  giving  Colum,  bishop  of  Cork, 
and  several  of  the  clergy  of  Desmond, 
as  sureties  of  his  good  faith.  But 


there,  he  treacherously  seized  upon  his 
royal  guest,  whom  he  delivered  up  to 
Maelmuaidh,  son  of  Brann,  and  Imhar 
of  Limerick,  by  whose  people  he  was 
slain  in  the  very  presence  of  the  clergy- 
men who  had  guaranteed  his  safety. 
"When  ;^^aeimuaidh  saw  him  slain,  he 
rode  away  swiftly,  saying  to  one  .  of 
those  clergymen,  "  Cure  that  man  ifhe 
come  to  thee."  The  latter  cursad  him, 
and  predicted  that  he  would  come  to  an 
evil  end. — See  a  full  acccunt  of'  this 
treacherous  assassination,  pp.  *?02-703 
notes  fa  the  Four  Masters,  which  is  there 
translated  by  Dr.  Donovan  from  the 
Cogadh  Gall  re  Gaedhal,  i.  e.  "the 
War  of  the  Strangers  with  the  Gaels." 

Donnohon.  The  sept  of  O'Don- 
nabhain,  now  O'Donovan,  arc  the  de- 
scendants of  this  treacherous  chieftain 
of  the  Ui  Fidghenti.  The  sept  of  0' 
Mathgamna,  now  O'Mahouy.has  sprung 
from  his  accomplice,  or  perhaps,  insti- 
gator, the  ruthless  Maelmuaidh. 

Comarba  St.  Barra,  i.  e.  bishop 
of  Cork,  of  which  St.  Barra,  or  Finn- 
barr  was  the  founder.  Bishop  Colum 
maledicted  all  that  were  concerned  in 
the  murder  of  Mathganiain. 

Lecht  Mathgamna,  i.  e.,  Mahon's 
Heap.  It  is  situated  on  Muisiri-na- 
mona-moiri,  now  the  Mushera  moun- 
tains near  Macroom. 
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occurred,  wliicli  we  are -about  to  record;  sucli  as  the  deatli  of 
Kiaran,  bishop  of  Tolen." 

This  Doiincadh  went  once  to  drive  spoils  from  Connauglit; 
but  great  numbers  of  his  people  were  slain  at  Dubtbir,-'  near 
Ath-luain,  and  amongst  them  fell  Kinaetb,  son  of  Concobar,  king 
of  Ui  Falgbi. 

It  was  about  this  time  tbat  Cluain-mic-lN'ois  was  again  plun- 
dered by  the  Locblannaigb,  wbo,  on  their  return  thence  upon 
Loch  Ribh,  plundered  the  country  along  both  its  shores.  They 
also  pillaged  and  devastated  En-inis,"  where  they  slew  twelve 
hundred  of  the  Gaels.  After  that,  twelve  hundred  of  the  pirates 
were  themselves  drowned  iu  Loch  Rudraide.^"  Then,  also,  Fae- 
lan,  son  of  Muredach,^^  king  of  Leinster,  was  captured,  together 
with  his  children,  by  the  Loehlannaigh  of  Ath-Cliath,  and  Dun 
Sobarki^^  was  plundered  by  the  Loehlannaigh  of  Loch  Caain, 
and  Kill-dara,  by  those  of  PortLargi.  But  soon  after,  a  great 
slaughter"^  was  made  of  these  invaders  by  the  men  of  Ulster,  led 
by  Murkertach,  son  of  Niall,  on  which  occasion  eight  hundred 
of  the  foreigners  fell,  together  with  their  three  chieftains,  namely, 
Albdann,  Anfer,  and  Rolt. 

It  Y/as  about  this  period  that  the  commerce^*  of  Ireland  was  so 


^  Bishop  of  Tclen.  Kiaran,  bisliop 
of  Tolen,  or  Tuilen,  now  the  parish  of 
Tullane  near  Kelts,  in  Meath,  died 
A.  D.  919. 

Diibthir;  i.e.,  tlie  black  district 
of  Ath-luain,  situated  in  the  present 
barony  of  Athlone,  county  Galway. 
This  expedition  was  made  in  A.  D.t 
928. 

En-inis,  i.  e.,  Bird  Island.  Tlie 
name  is  now  unknown,  but  is  stated  to 
have  been  situated  in  Fotharta-thiri, 
[Foharta-liccri),  now  the  barony  of 
Forth,  iu  Carlow.  They  were  the 
Foreigners  of  Limerick  that  made  this 
destructive  incursion  in  A.  D.  920  ;  on 
which  occasion  a  scribe,  named  Abel, 
suffered  martvi-dom  at  their  hands. 

^  Loch  Riilmide.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  Erne,  was  thus  called.  1200 
Northmen  were  drowned  there  in  A.  D. 
922.— 5ee  Fciir  Masters. 

Faelan,  son  of  Muredach.  He  was 
captured  with  his  son  Lorcan,  in  A.  D. 
923. 

Dun  SobarJci,  now  Dunseverick, 
was  plundered  in  924,  and  many  were 
Blain  therein. 
**  A  great  slaughter.    This  victory 


was  gained,  say  our  Annalists,  at  the 
bridge  of  Ath-na-g  Crumhther  [Awh- 
na-gryffer),  on  the  28th  of  December, 
924.  It  would  appear  that  one  half  of 
the  Northmen  were  slain  ;  for  we  are 
told  that  the  other  half  was  besieged 
for  a  week  at  Ath  Cruithni,  a  place 
near  NcAvry,  until  Godfrey,  lord  of  the 
foreigners,  came  to  their  relief  from  Ath- 
Cliath. — Killdara  was  plundered  twice 
in  this  year ;  once  by  the  pirates  of 
Port  Largi,  and  again  by  those  of  Ath- 
cliath. 

^'  The  flourishing  condition  of  com- 
merce, to  which  our  author  here  al- 
ludes, must  have  been  principally  owing 
to  the  marts  established  in  the  Danish 
or  Norse  seaports  of  Dublin,  Water- 
ford,  Cork,  &c.,  which  places  the 
Gaelic  chieftains  allowed  the  foreigners 
to  hold,  notwithstanding  their  frequent 
ravages,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  external  trade  of  the  nation.  The 
Gaels  themselves  disdained  to  practice 
commerce.  Arms  and  letters  were 
their  only  studies ;  for,  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  men  of  the  North,  all 
commercial  and  industrial  pursuits  were 
left  to  the  Daer  Clanna,  or  subject 
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extensive.  Whereupon  a  Lochlannacli  earl^  named  Olfinn, 
mustered  the  fall  strength  of  his  countrymen,  both  from  Leinster 
and  Connaught,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  fair  of  Eos 
Cre^°  held  on  the  festival  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  treatise  which  Finghin  Mac  Garth aigh  has  written 
upon  Irish  affairs  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  times,  the  folk 
of  the  fair  marched  out  against  him  and  engaged  him  in  a  battle, 
in  w^hich  four  thousand  of  the  foreigners  were  slain,  together 
with  that  earl  himself 

Tadg,  son  of  Cathal,^^  reigned  for  twenty  years  as  king  of  Con- 
naught  during  these  times.  During  the  same  period  died  Sitric, 
son  of  Imhar,^^  king  of  both  the  Finn-Lochlannaigh  and  the 
Dubh-Lochlannaigh. 

It  was  also  about  this  time  that  a  great  slaughter  was  made  of 
the  Lochlannaigh  of  Loch  Oirbsen,^^  by  the  men  of  Connaught, 
and  another  w^as  made  of  those  of  Loch  n-Echach,  by  Conaing, 
son  of  Niall  on  the  latter  occasion,  one  thousand  of  them  were 
slain. 

After  this  the  invaders  came  upon  Loch  Erni,**'  whence  they 


tribes,  composed  of  Fer-Bolgs,  Tuatha 
De  Donann,  and  other  conquered  or 
foreign  races.  The  Danish  or  Norwe- 
gian invaders,  had  then  for  a  time, 
conferred  at  least  the  benefit  of  an  ex- 
tended trade,  upon  the  Irish  nation — 
if  that  may  be  truly  called  a  benefit. 
As  we  no  longer  hear  much  of  the  an- 
cient Irish  races,  who  were  not  Gaels 
by  paternal  descent,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  they  began  to  amalgamate 
freely  with  the  foreigners  of  the  North, 
amongst  whom  and  amongst  the  sub- 
sequent Norman,  Welch,  and  English 
settlers,  all  trace  of  them  was  finally 
lost — with,  as  O'Flaherty  tells  us,  the 
single  exception  of  the  O'Benachains 
and  O^Layns  of  Connaught,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Belgian  kings,  of 
which  clans,  the  representative  of  the 
former  continued  lord  of  a  territory  in 
Sligo,  down  to  a  recent  period. 

Ros  Cre.  Now  called  Roscrea,  in 
the  north  of  Tipperary.  According  to 
O'Halloran,  the  battle  of  Ros  Cre 
"was  fought  in  A.  D.  942.  The  Irish 
had  received  timely  notice  of  the  in- 
tended attack,  and  had  come  to  the 
fair  prepared  to  meet  their  assailants. 

^  Tadg,  son  of  Cathal.  lie  was 
otherwise  called  Tadg  an  Tuir,  ( Teig- 
ut  an  Tooir,  i.  e.  Tadg  of  the  Tower,) 


He  reigned  from  A.  D.  914  to  A.  D. 

954,  and  was  the  father  of  Concobar, 
also  king  of  Connaught  from  A.  D. 
954  to  A.  D.  972.  From  the  latter, 
his  descendants  took  the  name  of 
0'  Concobair.  They  are  now  repre- 
sented by  the  O'Connors  Don,  and 
other  races  of  the  name  of  O'Connor 
sometimes  vulgarly  called  Connors,  who 
still  dwell  in  Connaught. 

Sitric,  son  of  Imhar.  Lord  of  the 
Black  and  Fair  Strangers,  i.  e.,  both 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  died  in  926. 

^  Loch  Oirbsen ;  now  Lough  Corrib. 
The  foreigners,  here  en  trenched,  were 
slaughtered  in  A.  D.  927. 

^'^  Conaing,  son  of  Niall.  He  was  the 
son  of  Niall  Glun-dubh,  the  late  mon- 
arch of  Ireland.  He  won  this  victory 
in  A.  D.  931. 

Loch  Erni :  now  Lough  Erne. 
A.  D.  922.  A  fleet  of  the  ibreigners 
now  came  upon  this  lake,  and  plunder- 
ed its  islands  ;  and,  having  ravaged  the 
country  on  every  side,  they  remained 
on  the  lake  till  the  ensuing  summer, 
when  they  left  the  country.  A.J).  931. 
They  again  took  up  their  march,  and 
ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  Loch 
Gamhna,  (now  Loch  Gowna,  in  Long- 
ford) .  Ard  Macha  was  plundered  in 
the  same  year  by  Amlaeibh,  son  of 
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laid  waste  the  properties  botli  of  the  laity  and  the  church.  Gof- 
raidh,  chieftain  of  the  Lochlannaigh  of  Loch  Cuain,  plundered 
Ard  Macha;  Amlaeibh,  son  of  Gofraidh,  plundered  Kill  Cuil- 
inn, out  of  which  he  brought  off  ten  hundred  captives.  The 
Lochlannaigh  next  plundered  Ailech  Neid,^  wjiere  they  cap- 
tured Murkertach,  son  of  Niall;  but  God  afterwards  rescued  him 
miraculously,  from  their  hands.  Soon  after  this  event,  Arolt,^ 
son  of  Lnhar,  chieftain  of  the  Lochlannaigh  of  Luimnech,  was 
slain  by  the  men  of  Connaght ;  and  Amlaeibli,  son  of  Gofraidh, 
king  of  both  the  Finn-Lochlannaigh  andthe  Dubh-Lochlannaigh, 
died  :  and  Lorcan,  son  of  Faelan,'*^  was  slain  by  the  folk  of  Nor- 
wegia.  According  to  Ilanmer,  it  Avas  about  this  time,  that  the 
prince  of  Britain,^^  came  to  ravage  Ireland  ;  but  he  was  slain  by 

Godfrey,  and  the  foreigners  of  Loch  liu,  Kellachan  of  Munster,  Faelan 

Ouain,  (Strangford  Lough).    Amla-  king  of  Lciuster,  and  the  royal  heir  of 

eibh  and  his  band  next  plundered  Ul-  Connaught,  as  his  hostages.    He  is 

ster  as  far  as  Macnamha,  (Mucknoe),  known  in  Irish  history  as  "  Aluirchear- 

on  the  east,  and  Sliabh  Betha,  (Slieve  tach  na  g-cochal  croicenn't^T/rreerfag/^ 

Beagh)  on  the  west ;    but,"  say  our  au-  na  goghal  Creckenn),  i.  e.,  Murkertach, 

thorities,  "they  were  overtaken  by  of  the  Leather  Coats.  "Murkertach,  son 

Murkertach,  son  of  Niall,  (Glun-dubh)  of  Niall  Glun-dubh,  lord  of  Ailech,  the 

who  fought  and  routed  them  ;  and  they  Hector  of  the  west  of  Europe,  was  slain 

left  with  him  two  hundred  of  their  at  Ath-Firdiah  (nowArdee),by  Blacari, 

heads  (cut  off),  besides  prisoners  and  lord  of  the  foreigners,  on  the  26th  of 

spoils."  March.  Ard  Macha  was  plundered  by 

*      Kill  Cuibnn ;  now  KWcuWeT].  "A.  the  foreigners  the  day  after." — Four 

D.  936.    Amlaeibh,  son  of  Godfrey,  Masters. 

came  to  Dublin,  again,  and  plundered  ^  Arolt.    A.  D.  938,  Arolt,  son  of 

Kill  Cuilinn,  whence  they  carried  off  Sitric,  son  of  Imhar,  lord  of  the  Danes 

1,000  prisoners."  of  Limerick,  was  killed  in  Connaught, 

There  was  then  a  challenge  of  battle  by  the  Caenraidhe,  (Kainree)  of  Aidni, 

between  Donncadh,  king  of  Ireland,  and  (a  tribe  then  seated  in  the  north  of 

Murkertach,  son  of  Niall  Glun-dubh,  Galway).— Amlaeibh,  son  of  Gofraidh, 

lord  of  Ailech  ;  but  God  pacified  them  ;  or  Godfrey,  did  not  die  in  this  reign, 

and  they  went  with  both  their  forces  to  Lorcan,  son  of  Faelan.  He  was  slain 

lay  siege  to  the  foreigners  of  Ath-cli-  in  941,  while  he  was  plundering  Dub- 

ath,  (Dublin),  so  that  they  spoiled  and  lin,  having  first  defeated  and  slain  many 

plundered  all  that  was  under  the  do-  of  the  foreigners  who  occupied  it. 

minion  of  the  foreigners,  from  Ath-  prince  of  Britain.  This  was  prob- 

cliath  to  Truisten,  (a  ford  on  the  river  ably  the  man  called  Aedh  Albanach, 

Greece,  near  MuUaghmastj.  (i.  e.,  Aedh,  the  Scotchman)  by  the 

Ailech-Neid,  i.  e.,E\ag\\,  near  IjOTl-  Irish  Annalists.    He  was  slain  in  A. 

donderry.    The  brave  Murkertach  was  D.  839,  by  the  Ui  Falghi,  which  tribe 

captured  in  937,  and  taken  to  the  ships  gained  two  great  victories  over  invad- 

of  the  pirates,  but,  say  our  Shanna-  ers  in  this  year,  as  is  thus  entered  ;  "A 

chies,  "  God  redeemed  him."    We  find  slaughter  was  made  of  the  foreigners 

him  next  year  marching  with  the  mon-  by  the  Ui  Falghi,  by  Amergin,  son  of 

arch  Donncadh,  to  compel  Munster  to  Kinaedh,  who  slew  1200  of  them  at 

give  up  hostages  as  sureties  for  submis-  Magh-Kisi,  (in  the  north  of  the  King's 

sion.   The  next  year  after,  he  made  county)." 

the  grand  circuit  of  Ireland,  w^hen  he  And  again  we  read,  that  another 

bore  off  the  Danish  lord  Sitric,  of  Dub-  battle  was  gained  over  the  foreigners 
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the  Irish  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nine  Imndred  and  sixty-six. 
It  was  now  also,  tliat  Atli-cliath  was  plundered***  by  Congal,  son 
of  Maelmi thigh,  who  slew  seven  hundred  and  forty  of  tho 
Lochlannaigh  therein,  and  bore  off  much  treasure  and  valuables. 

After  these  events,  Donncadh,  sonof  Flann  Sinna,  monarch  of 
Ireland,  died. 


CONGAL,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  947.'^'  Congal,"*^  son  of  Maelmithigh,  son  of  Flannagan, 
son  of  Kellach,  soa  of  Conaing,  son  of  Coiigal,  son  of  Aedli  Slanni, 
son  of  Diarmaid,  son  of  Fergus  Kerbeol,  son  of  Conall  Cremthan- 
ni,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  held  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  ten  years.  Muiri,  daughter  of  Kinaeth,  son  of  Alpin, 
king  of  Alba,  was  the  mother  of  this  Congal. 

It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  following  events  took  place;  for  it 
was  during  it  that  Etimon,'''  king  of  Saxon-land,  and  Blacari,*^* 
king  of  Norway,  died.  And  it  was  then,  that  Congal,  son  of 
Maehiiithigh,  king  of  Ireland,  gained  the  battle  of  Muini  Breo- 
gain^^  over  the  Lochlannaigh,  of  whom  he  slew  therein  seven 
thousand ;  but  great  numbers  of  the  Gaels  also  were  slain  in  that 


engagement. 

of  Ath-cliath,  by  the  Ui  Falghi,  -wliere 
there  fell  1,000  of  them,  together  vilth. 
Acdh  Albanach,  and  many  other 
chiefs." — Four  Blasters. 

Ath  diath  plundered.  The  last 
year  of  DoDncadlVs  reign  was  rendered 
famous  by  the  destruction  of  the  fort- 
ress of  Dublin  by  his  successor  Congal. 
The  fact  is  thus  recorded :  "  A.  D. 
942.  Tlie  destruction  of  Ath-cliath  by 
the  Gaels,  that  is,  by  Congal,  son  of 
Maelmithigh,  heir  apparent  to  the 
monarchy  of  Ireland ;  Braen,  son  of 
Maelmorda,  king  of  Leinster,  and  Kel- 
lach, son  of  Faelan,  heir  of  Leinster. 
The  destruction  brought  upon  it  was 
this,  that  is,  its  houses,  divisions,  ships, 
and  all  other  structures  were  burned, 
its  women,  boys,  and  plebians,  were 
carried  into  bondage.  Its  men  were 
totally  destroyed  by  killing,  drowning, 
burning,  and  capturing,  excepting  a 
Email  number,  that  fled  in  a  few  ships 
to  Delg  Inis,  (now  Dalky  Island)." — 
See  Id. 

Notwithstanding  this,  we  find  that 
the  same  foreigners  were  allowed  to  re- 
possess themselves  of  the  same  city  al- 
most immediately  after. 


*^  A.  D.  943.— Fowr  Masters. 

*^  CoxGAL  III.    He  is  called  Con- 
galach  by  the  annalists  just  cited,  who 
assign  to  him  a  reign  of  twelve  years. 
Etimon,  i.  c.,  Edmund. 

"  Blacari.  This  chief  was  slain  in 
94G,  in  a  battle  that  is  thus  recorded  : 
"  It  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  (Con- 
gal's)  reign,  that  the  battle  of  Ath-cli- 
ath was  fought  by  him  against  Blacari, 
grandson  of  Imhar,  lord  of  the  Norse- 
men, where  Blacari  himself  was  slain, 
together  with  1900  men,  in  revenge  for 
Murkertach,  son  of  Niall  Glun-dubh, 
slain  by  him  some  time  before. — Leab- 
ha)  Gabhala. 

°'  Muini  Breogain,  otherwise  Mu- 
ini Brocain,  i.  e.,  Brocan's  Brake.  It 
was  not  by  Congal  that  this  victory 
was  gained  ;  but  by  Euaidri,  {Rcory), 
O'Canannain,  king  of  Kinel  Conaill, 
then  contending  with  him  for  the  sov- 
ereignty. In  the  year  949,  we  are  told 
that  this  chief,  having  invaded  Meath 
and  Breagh,  and  having  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  monarch  Congal,  whom 
he  reduced  to  great  straits,  encamped 
for  six  months  at  Muini  Brocain,  whith- 
er the  dues  of  the  king  of  Ireland  were 
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Brian,  son  of  Kenneidi,  King  of  Manster.—A.  D.  978-1002.51* 


It  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  CongaV'  the  present 
monarch,  that  Brian,  son  of  Kenneidi,  assumed  the  sover- 
eignty of  ]\[unster.  And  in  the  second  year  after  his  assump- 
tion thereof,  he  challenged  Maelmuaidh,  son  of  Brann,  king 
of  the  Ui  Eachach,  to  meet  him  in  battle,  at  Belach  Lechta" 
{Bailagh  Laghta^)  in  order  that  he  might  wreak  vengeance^* 


Bent  to  him  from  every  quarter.  An 
engagement  took  place  soon  after  be- 
tween him  and  the  foreigners,  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Andrew,  the  Apostle. 
The  foreigners  were  defeated  therein  ; 
for  there  fell  of  them  six  thousand 
mighty  men,  besides  boys  and  camp-fol- 
low.ers.  Ruaidri,  heir  to  the  monarchy 
of  Ireland,  fell,  however  himself,  in  the 
heat  of  that  conflict,  as  did  also  Imhar, 
Tanist  of  the  foreigners.  But  God- 
frey, son  of  Sitric,  escaped,  with  some 
others.  The  exact  site  of  Muini  Bre- 
ogain,  is  unknown. — Four  Masters. 

A.  D.  978,  &c.~These  dates  are 
here  inserted  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  not  be  set  astray  by  Dr.  Keating's 
having  antedated  the  reign  of  this 
prince,  over  .Nfunster,  by  more  than 
30  years.  Neither  his  reign,  nor  that 
of  his  brother  Mathgamain  were  con- 
temporaneous with  any  part  of  that 
of  tUe  monarch  Congal.  See  the  An- 
nals of  the  Four  Masters  and  O'Dono- 
vairs  notes  thereon;  0' Flaherty's 
Ogygia  ;  Moore's  History  of  Ireland  ; 
O'Halloran,  bfc. 

The  fourth  year  of  Congal.  It 
was  in  the  the  22d  of  Domnall  IV.,  the 
Buccessor  of  Congal,  and  two  years  after 
the  murder  of  Mathgamain,  that  Brian 
became  King  of  Muuster,  by  the  death 
of  Maelmuaidh,  son  of  Brann,  who  had 
held  the  sovereignty  of  Munster  for 
two  years  subsequent  to  the  murder  of 
Brian's  brother,  ]\f  athgamaln.  During 
those  two  years  Brian  v/as  apparently 
engaged  in  establishing  his  sway  over 
Thomond  or  North  Munster. 

^  Belach  Lechta.  Antiquarians  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  situation  of  this 
place.  Some  assert  that  it  lies  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Lee  and  Sul- 
lane,  near  Macroom,  in  the  county  of 
Cork.  Others  say  that  it  lay  at  Cnoc- 
ramhra  {^Knock-rowra),  south  of  Mal- 


low, on  the  road  between  that  town 
and  Cork.  Others  again  will  have  it 
that  the  battle  between  Brian  and 
Maelmuaidh,  king  of  Munster,  was 
fought  at  Bearna  Derg,  now  called 
Bed  Chair,  a  place  situated  in  the 
parish  of  Kilflin,  on  the  borders  of  the 
(jounties  of  Cork  and  Limerick.  It  is  a 
chasm  lying  between  two  hills,  and  the 
high  road  from  Cork  to  Limerick 
passes  through  it.  The  battle  of  Be- 
lach Lechta  was  fought  in  the  year 
978  ;  and  thereby  Brian  conquered  the 
sovereignty  of  the  two  Munsters. 
Maelmuaidh  fell  in  this  battle  by  the 
hand  of  Murcadh,  son  of  Brian,  then 
but  a  youth,  who  signalized  his  first 
campaign  by  slaying  the  murderer  of 
his  uncle.  Having  thus  avenged  his 
brother  and  placed  himself  on  the 
throne  of  JNIunster,  Brian  granted 
peace  to  the  Eoganachta,  and  even  gave 
his  daughter  Sadb  in  marriage  to  Kian, 
the  son  of  his  rival  Maelmuaidh,  who 
succeeded  his  father  as  chief  of  the  Ui 
Eachach  and  king  of  Desnjond,  which 
dignity  he  held  until  after  the  battle 
of  Clontarf. 

^'  Wreak  Vengeance,  ^c.  His  first 
effort  was  directed  against  the  Danes 
of  Limerick,  and  he  slew  Imhar  their 
king,  with  two  of  his  sons.  Donno- 
ban,  king  of  the  Ui  Fidghenti,  the  be- 
trayer of  Mathgamain,  then  sent  for 
another  of  Imhar's  sons,  whom  he 
caused  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Danes 
of  Munster.  As  soon  as  Brian  had 
heard  this,  he  ravaged  the  lands  of  the 
Ui  Fidghenti,  seized  an  immense  prey 
of  their  cattle,  and  slew  Donnoban, 
their  king.  He  also  plundered  Limer- 
ick, where  he  slew  Harold,  king  of  the 
Danes,  of  which  people  he  made  a 
slaughter  and  then  returned  home, 
loaded  with  immense  spoils. 
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for  his  brotlier  Mathgamain,  son  of  Kenneidi,  who  had  been 
treacherously  murdered  by  fhe  people  of  Maelmuaidh.  Macl- 
muaidh  thereupon  mustered  a  great  armj^,  composed  as  well 
of  strangers  as  of  Irish ;  fur  he  had  with  him  a  body  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred  of  the  Lochlannaigh,  together  with  a 
large  force  of  the  Graels  likewise.  He  was  nevertheless  routed 
at  Belach  Lechta,  by  Brian  and  the  Dal-g-Cais,  by  w^hom  a 
countless  multitude  of  his  followers  were  slaughtered :  and  those 
of  them  that  were  not  killed  became  the  captives  of  Brian.  After 
this,  Domnall  O'Faelain,"  king  of  the  Desi,  aided  by  the  Loch- 
lannaigh, proclaimed  war  against  Brian,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Munster  was  ravaged  by  him  and  his  foreign  allies.  Howevei-,  they 
were  soon  overtaken  by  Brian,  who  gave  them  battle  at  Fan 
Conrach,^  where  the  king  of  the  Desi  and  his  foreigners  were 
completely  vanquished.  Brian  then  pursued  their  routed  host 
to  Port  Largi,  where  he  slew  Domnall  O'Faelain  himself  lie 
next  made  captives  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  which  he  plundered  and  then  burned. 

In  eight  years  aftei^^  Brian  had  assum.ed  the  kingdom  of 
Munster,  the  entire  of  Leth  Mogha  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
Mm  as  its  sovereign.  However,  after  the  death  of  Doninall 
Claen,^  king  of  Leinster,  both  the  Lochlannaigh  and  the  Gaels  of 
that  principality  rebelled  against  his  authority.  Upon  this, 
Brian  called  together  the  full  strength  of  the  Men  of  Munster 

^  Domnall  O'Faelain.  This  chief  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  record  the 
should  rather  be  styled  MacFaeicin,  i.  e.  death  of  Domnall,  son  of  Faelan,  king 
son  of  Faelan.  The  surname  -O'Fae-  of  the  Desi.  The  kin^s  of  Leinster 
Ian  could  scarcely  have  been  yet  and  Osraide,  or  Ossory,  and  the  Danes 
adopted  by  the  lords  of  Desi ;  for  Fae-  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Leinster,  had 
lain,  son  of  Cormac,  (apparently  the  entered  into  a  formidable  confederacy 
father  of  thts  Domnall),  from  whom  the  against  Brian,  the  designs  of  which 
O'Faelains  of  the  Desi  Mumhan  have  he  defeated  by  this  victory.  After  the 
taken  their  name,  had  not  been  then  battle,  Brian  invaded  Leinster,  re- 
many  years  dead.  He  had  died  king  duced  it  to  obedience,  received  host- 
of  the  Desi  in  A.  D.  964.  The  r.zm-  ages  from  both  its  kings,  who  had 
bers  of  the  sept  that  has  sprung  from  come  to  his  camp  in  person  to  tender 
Faelan  now  call  themselves  either  him  their  allegiance. 
O'Felan,  Phelan  or  Whelan.  "  Eight  years  after.  This  was  prob- 

^  Fan  Conrach,  i.e.  the  Slope  of  ably  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of 

Curaidh.  In  some  of  the  editor's  MSS.  Fan  Conrach,  when,  having  received 

it  is  called  Ferann  Conracli ;  i.  e.  the  the  hostages  and  the  homage  of  the. 

land  or  farm  of  Curaidh.  The  Annals  of  kings  of  Leinster,  he  had  reduced  all 

Linisfallen  call  it  Fan  Mic  Conrach,  i.e.  Leth  Mogha  beneath  his  sway, 

the  Slope  of  the  son  of  Curaidh  ;  its  sit-  ^  Domnall  Claen.    Domnall  Clacn, 

nation  is.  unknown  to  the  editor.    The  son  of  Lorcan,  was  king  of  Leinster 

annals,  just  named,  enter  the  battle  of  from  A.  D.  970  to  983.    The  battle  of 

this  place  A.  D.  979,  which  can  scarce-  Glenn  Mama  was  not  fought  before 

ly  be  its  time  ;  for  A.  D.  995,  is  the  A.  D.  998,  the  20th  year  of  Maelsech- 

year  under  which  the  more  .accurate  lainn  as  monarch  of  Ireland. 
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and  to  attack  the  men  of  Leinster  and  their  foreign  allies :  and 
Le  fought  the  battle  of  Glenn  Mama"'  against  their  united  forces, 
and  therein  he  vanquished  them  both,  and  slew  four  thousand  of 
their  warriors. 

Sequel  ofilie  reign  of  Congal,  A,  D,  944  to  A.  D,  956.*^'* 

Congal,  son  of  Maelmithigh,  Monarch  of  Ireland,  afterwards 
marched  into  Munster,  which  he  pillaged  and  despoiled,  and 
where  he  slew,  two  of  the  sons  of  Keuneidi,"  son  of  Lorcan ; 
namely,  Echtigherna  and  Donncuan. 

After  this,  Kcnannus,  Domnach  Padraig,"  Ard  Brecain,  Kill 
Sgiri,  and  many  other  churches  besides,  were  plundered  by 
Gofraidh,  son  of  Sitric,  and  the  foreigners  of  Dublin,  on  which 
occasion  they  made  captives  of  three  thousand  persons,  whonl 
they  bore  off  into  captivity,  together  with  much  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  valuable  wares. 


Glenn  Mama  ;  a  valley  near  Dun- 
lavan,  county  Wickldw.  The  glory  of 
this  battle  should  more  probably  bo 
given  to  Maelsechlainn  IL,  for  it  was 
be  that  commanded  the  Irish  army 
upon  that  occasion,  whilst  Brian  acted 
but  as  his  ally.  Some  Munster  anti- 
quaries would  usurp  all  its  glory  fot- 
their  favorite  hero,  for  which  purpose, 
apparently,  they  antedated  it  by  several 
years.  Dr.  Keating  was  possibly  mis- 
led by  these.  Some  northerns  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  exclude  Brian  from 
his  proper  share  therein.  The  follow- 
ing entry  of  the  eng-agement  is  given 
bv  the  Four  Masters  : 

A.  D.  998  (or  999,)  the  21st  year 
of  Maelsechlainn.  An  army  was  led 
by  King  Maelsechlainn  and  by  Brian, 
son  of  Kcnneidigh,  to  Glenn  Mama. 
The  foreigners  of  Ath-cliath  came 
thither  to  attack  them,  but  the  latter 
were  routed  and  slaughtered  together 
with  Aralt,  son  of  Amlaeimh,  and 
Cuilen,  son  of  Etigen,  and  other  of 
their  chiefs  ;  and  many  of  the  foreign- 
ers were  cut  off  in  this  conflict.  After 
it  Maelsechlainn  and  Brian  entered 
Ath-cliath,  where  they  remained  for  a 
full  week  and  carried  off  its  gold,  silver, 
and  prisoners.  They  burned  the  fort- 
ress and  expelled  the  lord  of  the  for- 
eigners— namely,  Sitric,  son  of  Am- 
aleimh." 

"  A.  D.  944  to  A.  D.  956.  For  the 
correctness  of  these  dates,  the  reader  is 


referred  to  0 'Flaherty's  Ogygia  and 
0 'Donovan's  notes  to  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters. 

®'  The  Two  sons  of  Kenneidi.  The 
incursion  in  which  they  were  slain  was 
made  in  A.  D.  948,  whilst  Kellachan 
of  Cashcl  was  King  of  Munster,  and 
whilst  their  father,  Kenneidi,  was  still 
King  of  Thomoud.  This  entry  should 
in  itself  have  shown  to  Dr.  Keating 
the  absurdity  of  placing  the  accession 
of  Brian  to  the  throne  of  Munster  in 
the  fourth  year  of  this  reign,  i.  e.  seven 
years  Ijefore  the  death  of  Kellachan, 
and  when  five  other  princes,  namely, 
Maelfogartach,  Dubdaboireun,  Ferg- 
raidh,  JMathgamain  and  Maelmuaidh 
were  yet  to  occupy  that  position  before 
him.  Brian  was  then  but  a  child,  and 
in  addition  to  the  remaining  years  of 
his  father's  reign,  those  of  the  reigns  of 
his  elder  brothers  Lactna  and  Math- 
gamain  had  still  to  pass  by  before  he 
became  king  even  of  Thomond. 

"  Domnach  Padraig,  ^c.  "  A.  D. 
949.  Kenannus,  Domnach  Padraig, 
Ard  Brecain,  Tulan,  Disert  Kiaram, 
and  Kill-Sgiri,  and  other  churches  (all 
in  East  Meath),  were  plundered  by 
Godfrey,  son  of  Sitric,  and  the  for- 
eigners of  Ath-cliath.  It  was  out  of 
a  camp,  pitched  at  Kenannus,  they 
were  all  plundered.  They  carried  off 
upwards  of  3000  persons  into  captivity, 
besides  gold,  silver,  raiment,  wealth 
and  goods  of  all  kinds." — Four  Masters, 
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About  this  time  'died  Etlmi,"  dauo-liter  of  Fergal,  Queen  of 
Ireland,  and  wife  of  Congal,  son  of  Mac.mlibigli.  Then,  also, 
died  ^laelcoluim,  son  of  Domnall/*  King  of  Alba;  Gucithini, 
Bishop  of  Dun-da-leth-glas,  and  Tadg,  son  of  Cathal,"  king  of 
Connaught. 

Soon  after  these  events,  Congal,  son  of  Maeilmithigh,  King  of 
Ireland,  was  slain  at  Ard  Macha,"  bj  the  Leinstermen,  and  the 
Lochl?.nnaigh  of  Ath-cliath. 


DOMNALL,  AKD-RIGH. 


.  A.  D.  957.  Domnall,"  son  of  Murkertach  of  the  Leather 
Coats,  son  of  Niall  Glun-dubh,  son  of  Aedh  Finn-liath,  son  of 
Niall  Calli,  son  of  Aedh  Girnighe,  son  of  Niall  Frasacli,  of  the 
line  of  Erimhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  ten  {correctly 
for  twenty-four^'^)  years. 


^  Eithni  died.  She  died  in  A.  D. 
951. 

MaeJcoluim,  son  of  Domnall.  He 
is  called  Malcolm  I.  by  the  Scotch 
■writers.  He  was  assassinated  by  his 
own  people  in  A.  D.  953.  He  was 
the  41st  king-  of  the  race  of  the  Irish 
Dal  Riada  that  reigned  over  Alba,  or, 
as  it  is  now  called,  Scotland. — See  tfie 
Ogygia, 

^  ^Tadg,  son  of  Cathal.  This  prince, 
who  is  also  called  Tadg  of  the  Three 
Towers,  died  in  956.  Gaeithini,  Bishop 
of  Down,  died  in  the  same  year. 

^  Slain  at  Ard  Macha.  This  is  a  mis- 
take :  Congal  was  slain  at  a  place 
called  Tigh  Gighrain,  situated  on  the 
river  Liffey,  and  near  Dublin.  The 
true  year  of  his  death  is  956,  but  it  is 
thus  "recorded  by  the  Four  Masters, 
under  A.  D.  954,  for  these  annalists  are 
about  two  years  behind  the  vulgar 
era  at  this  period  : 

"A  heating  by  Congalach,  King  of- 
Irelancl,  into  Leinster,  and  after  he  had 
despoiled  Leinster,  and  held  the  Pair 
of  Lifi,  (i.  e.,  Aenach  Colmain  in  Magh 
Lifi)  for  three  days,  information  thereof 
•was  sent  to  the  Goill  of  Ath-cliath, 
and  Amlaeimh,  son  of  Godfrey,  lord  of 
the  Goill,  laid  a  battle  ambush  for  the 
king,  and  he  was  taken  therein,  with 
his  chieftains,  at  Tigh  Gighrain.  The 


following  are  those  who  were  then 
slain  :  Congalach  himself,  ^ladudan, 
son  of  Aedh,  son  of  Maelmithidh,  and 
Corraac,  son  of  Cathalan,  lord  of  Fcra 
Arda,  now  Ferrard,  in  Louth,  and  a 
great  many  others." 

^  Domnall  IV.  The  date  in  the  text 
chances  to  be  correct  with  regard  to 
the  accession  of  this  king,  jfle  was 
commonly  called  Domnall  O'Neill, 
being  the  0,  i.  e.,  the  grandson,  of 
Niall  Glun-dubh.  With  him  origin- 
ated the  family  name  of  the  O'Neills 
of  Tir  Eogaiu,  or  Tyrone. 

^  Ttvehtyfour  years.  Tlie  learned 
O'Flaherty  has  ascertained,  on  compar- 
ing the  various  Irish  annals,  that  such 
was  the  real  length  of  the  reign  of 
Domnall  O'Neill.  Either  Keating  or 
his  transcribers  have  evidently  curtail- 
ed it  by  fourteen  years  in  endeavoring 
to  make  the  career  of  Brian,  as  King- 
of  Munster,  cotemporaneous  Avith  the 
reigns  of  Congal,  Domnall  and  Mael- 
sechlainn.  As  there  is  no  authority 
for  such  curtailment  found  in  the  Irish 
annals,  which  are  perfectly  clear  and 
distinct  upon  the  subject,  the  editor, 
in  giving  the  dates  of  the  ensuing 
reigns,  shall  be  guided  by  the  number 
of  years  which  he  has  above  inserted, 
in  italics,  and  shall  disregard  altogether 
the  number  (ten)  given  in  the  text. 
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During  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  Kill-dara  was  plundered" 
by  Amlaeihh,  son  of  Sitric,  and  the  Lochlannaigh  of  Ath-cliath. 

It  Avas  now  that  the  monarch  of  IreL^nd,  Domnall,  son  of 
Murkertach,  marched  into  Connaught,  which  he  pillaged  and 
despoiled,  and  whence  he  brought  a  large  prej;^,  together  with 
many  captives,  taken  from  Tergal  0'E,uairc,'°  who  was  king  of 
Con  naught  at  that  time. 

It  was,  also,  about  this  time  that  the  great  temple  of  Tuaim 
Greni  was  built  by  Cormac  O'Killini,  bishop  of  that  see.  About 
the  same  time  Fergal  O'Euairc,  King  of  Connaught,  was  slain 
by  Domnall,  son  of  Congal,  son  of  Maelrnithigh.  It  was  then, 
likewise,  that  Luimnech  was  plundered'^  and  burned,  in  spite  of 
the  Lochlannaigh,  by  Brian,  son  of  Kcnneidi,  King  of  Munster. 
After  this,"  Domnall  O'Neill  marched  into  Leinster  with  a 
numerous  army,  and  laid  that  country  waste  from  the  river 
Berba  eastwards  to  the  sea,  and  he  continued  encamped  therein 
for  two  months,  in  spite  of  both  the  Lochlannaigh  and  the  Lein- 
stermen. 

It  was  now,  also,  that  Maelfinnen,"  son  of  Uctan,  Bishop  of 
Kcnannus  and  com.arba  of  St.  Ulltan,  died.  Soon  after,  Am- 
laeibh  Cuaran  and  the  Lochlannaigh  of  Leinster  plundered  Ken- 
annus,'^  whence  they  carried  off  a  great  prey  and  many  valuable 
articles,  and  the  Ui  Neill  suffered  a  terrible  and  great  defeat,"  in 


"  K-ill-Jara phmchred.  "A.  D.  9G2. 
Kill-dava  was  plundered  by  the  foreign- 
ers, and  a  great  number  of  seniors  and 
ecclesiastics  were  taken  prisoners  there, 
but  Niall  Ua  h'Eruilbh  ransomed 
them  with  his  own  money." — Four 
Masters. 

These  annals  tell  us  that  Amlaeibh, 
son  of  Sitric,  was  defeated  within  the 
same  year,  at  Inis  Tioc,  now  Emus- 
tiogue,  on  tlie  Nore.  by  the  men  of 
Osraide.  In  979,  Kill-dara  was  again 
plundered  by  the  foreigners.  On  the 
latter  occasion  they  captured  Domnall 
Claen,  King  of  Leinster. 

^°  Fergal  O  Ruairc.  A.  D.  9G3  is 
the  date  of  the  monarch's  invasion  of 
the  territories  of  this  prince.  Fergal 
gained  a  victory  on  the  Shannon  over 
Mathgamain,  King  of  Munster,  in  962. 
He  was  slain  by  Domnall,  lord  of 
Breagh,  and  son  of  the  last  monarch, 
in  964.  Cormac  O'Killine,  successor 
of  St.  Kiaran,  died  in  the  last-mention- 
ed year. 

"  Luimnech  plundered.  This  oc- 
curred in  A.  D.  978,  previous  to  Brian's 


victories  over  Donnoban  and  Mael- 
muaidh,  and  in  the  22nd  year  of  the 
reign  of  Domnall  O'Neill. 

After  this.  It  was  several  years 
before  this,  namely,  in  A.  D.  9C6,  that 
Domnall  made  this  invasion  of  Leinster, 
but  Keating  frequently  uses  the  phrase 
"  after  this"  in  a  very  indefinite  sense. 

"  MaeJJinnen.  He  died  in  A.  D. 
967. 

Kenannus  plundered.  It  w^as 
plundered  by  Amlaeibh  Cuaran,  in 
A.  D.  968,  when  he  carried  off  a  great 
prey  of  cattle,  but  lost  numbers  of  his 
own  people.  On  this  occasion,  the 
foreigners  and  the  Leinsteriiien  defeated 
the  Ui  Neill,  that  is,  the  Meathmen, 
at  Ard  Maelcon,  now  Ardmulchan,  on 
the  Boyne.  Kenaimus,  or  Kells,  had 
been  also  plundered  during  the  previ- 
ous year,  by  Sitric,  son  of  Amlaeibh, 
and  Murcadh,  son  of  Finn,  King  of 
Leinster,  but  Domnall  O'Neill  over- 
took and  defeated  them. 

"  The  Ui  Nedl  defeated.  This  was 
in  A.  D.  969,  when  the  southern  Ui 
Neill,   or    Clann    Colmain,  having 
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wliicli  numbers  fell  on  both  sides.  About  tlie  same  time,  the 
battle  of  Kill-na-Mona"  was  gained  by  Domnall,  son  of  Congal, 
and  the  Lochlannaigh  of  Ath-Cliath,  over  Domnall,  son  of  ^^lur- 
kertach.  King  of  Ireland,  wherein  fell  Ardgal,  son  of  Madagan, 
who  had  been  king  of  Ulidia  for  seventeen  years,  and  Donnagan, 
son  of  Maelmuri,  King  of  Oirghiall,  and  a  great  many  other 
nobles,  together  with  thom. 

Ver}^  soon  after,  Becan,  Bishop  of  Oilfinn,  and  Kinaeth  O'h- 
Artagain, "  Primate  of  Ard  Macha,  died.  It  was  then,  also,  that 
Ugari,  son  of  Taathal,  King  of  Leinster,  was  captured  by  the 
Lochlannaigh  of  Ath-Cliath.  After  this,  Inis  Cathaigh'^  was  pil- 
laged, in  spite  of  the  Lochlannaigh,  by  Brian,  son  of  Kenneidi, 
King  of  Munster,  who  slew  five  hundred  of  them  therein,  and 
who  there  captured  three  of  their  chieftains,  namely,  Imhar, 
Amlaeibh  and  Dubghenn.  It  was  of  this  that  the  bard  com- 
posed the  following  verse : 

"  That  slaughter  made  at  Inis  Cathaigli 
Was  not  unworthy  of  thy  farat, 
Where  chieftains  of  the  stranger  perished, 
Where  Imhar  and  where  Dubghenn  fell." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  battle  of  Bithlann"  was  gained 
over  the  Leinstermen  by  the  Lochlannaigh  of  Ath-Cliath,  and 
Ugari,  son  of  Tuathal,  King  of  Leinster,  was  slain  therein. 

Shortly  after  this,  Domnall,  son  of  Murkertach,  King  of  Ire- 
land, died'"  at  Ard  Macha. 


leagued  with  the  foreigners,  drove  King 
Domnaill  northwards  across  Sliabh  Fu- 
aid  ;  but  he  immediately  mustered  the 
Kinel  Eogan  and  Kinel  Conaill  against 
them,  so  that  he  plundered  all  their 
fortresses,  and  spoiled  the  Ui  Falghi 
and  Fothartha  likewise,  and,  say  our 
annalists,  "  he  then  took  revenge  for 
their  opposition  to  him.  for  he  erected 
a  camp  in  every  cantrcd  of  Meath, 
from  the  Sinainn  to  Belach-duiu,"  now 
Castle  Kieran,  near  Kel!s. 

"  Kdl-iia-moim,  otherwise  Kill-mona, 
and  now  Killmoon,  in  the  barony  of 
Skreen,  county  Meath.  This  battle 
was  fought  in  the  same  year  with  that 
of  Bclach  Lechta,  i.  e.,  A.  D.  978. 

"  Kinadli  (yJi-Artagain.  Both 
these  entries  are  wrong.  Kinaeth  O'h- 
Artagain  was  Chief  Poet  of  Ireland, 
and  not  Primate  of  Armagh.  His 
death  is  entered  under  A.  D.  973. 
Becan  was  Bishop  of  Cluaiu  Iraird.  in 


Meath,  and  not  of  Oilfinn,  now  Elphin, 
in  Roscommon.  The  latter  died  iu 
A.  D.  971.  An  ax^count  of  the  works 
of  Kinaeth  O'h-Artagain,  several  of 
which  are  still  extant,  will  be  found  in 
O^Reillifs  Catalogue  of  Irisk  Writers. 

lii/s  Cathaigk.  This  exploit  wag 
performed  in  A.  I).  977,  while  Brian 
was  yet  but  King  of  Thomond,  and 
previous  to  his  taking  of  Luimnech,  or 
Limerick. 

"  Bithlann,  now  Belan,  in  the  south 
of  Kildare,  about  four  miles  from  the 
town  of  Athy.  The  battle  of  Bithlann 
was  fought  in  A.  D.  978. 

"  Domnall  died.  "A.  D.  978  (more 
correctly  A.  D.  979).  After  Domnall, 
son  of  Murkertach  of  the  Leather 
Cloaks,  son  of  Niall  Glun-dubh,  had 
beeq  twenty-four  years  in  the  sover- 
eignty of  Ireland,  he  died  at  Ard 
Macha,  after  the  victory  of  penance." 
— Four  Masters. 
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MAELSECHLAINN  MOR,  ARD-RIGH. 


A.  D.  980."  Maelseclilaian,^^  son  of  Domnall,  son  of  Donncadh, 
son  of  Flann  Sinna,  son  of  Maelsechlainn,  son  of  Maslruad- 
naidh,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
for  twenty-three  years.  Donnflaith,^^  daughter  of  Murkcrtach, 
son  of  Niall,  was  the  mother  of  this  monarch. 

It  was  in  this  reign  that  Gluniarainn,^*  King  of  Lochlainn,  ar- 
rived in  Ireland.  It  was,  moreover,  during  this  reign  that  the 
following  deeds  were  done ;  for  it  was  Mael^echlainn  in  person 
that  won  the  battle  of  Tcmhair,^^  over  the  sons  of  Amlaeibh,  and 
the  Lochlannaigh  of  Ath-cliath.  In  this  engagement  there  fell 
five  thousand  of  the  foreigners,  together  with  Kaghnall,  son  of 
Amlaeibh,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Loch- 
lannaigh. 

•  After  this  success,  Maelsechlainn,  King  of  Ireland,  accompani- 
ed by  Eocaidh,  son  of  Ardgal,  who  was  King  of  Ulidia  for 


A.  D.  980  is  tlie  year  of  his  acces-  • 
sion. — See  Ogygia. 

^'■^  Maelsechlainn  11.  He  is  also 
styled  Maelsechlainn  Mor,  i.  e.,  the 
Great,  a  title  he  well  merited,  notwith- 
standing the  calumnious  aspersions  of 
the  shannachies  of  Munster. 

Donnjlaith.  This  lady,  after  the 
deathof  Maelsechlainn's  father,!  )omnall 
O'Maelsechlainn,  had  been  married  to 
Amlaeibh,  lord  of  the  foreigners,  by 
whom  she  had  Gluniarrann,  who  was, 
thus,  the  brother  of  the  Irish  king. 

^  Gliiniarann,  i.  e.  Iron  Knee.  "  He 
was  probably  so  called  from  having  his 
knees  cased  in  iron  mail,  against  the 
stroke  of  the  battle  axe." — O'D.  In 
A.  D.  982,  we  find  hira  aiding  his 
maternal  brother,  in  a  victory  which 
the  latter  gained  over  Imhar  of  Port 
Largi  and  Domnall  Claen  of  Leinster, 
where  many  perished,  both  by  drown- 
ing and  killing,  among  whom  was  Gilla- 
Padraig,  son  of  Imhar,  and  many  others 
of  distinction. — Four  Masters. 

^  The  battle  of  Temhair.  This  bril- 
liant victory,  second  only  to  that  of 
Clontarf,  was  gained  by  Maelsechlainn 
in  A.  D.  979,  immediately  previous  to 
his  accession  to  the  throne.  *'  Invaded," 
says  Moore,    iu  the  heart  of  his  do- 


minions, by  the  Northmen  of  Dublin 
and  the  isles,  he  not  merely  repelled 
the  invasion  with  spirit,  but,  turning 
assailant  in  his  turn,  attacked  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy's  force,  consisting 
of  Danes  collected  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  continuing  the  conflict 
with  but  little  interruption  for  three 
days  and  nights,  forced  them  to  submit 
to  whatever  terms  he  chose  at  the 
sword's  point  to  dictate."  The  Four 
Masters  record  it  thus  :  "  The  battle 
of  Temhair  was  gained  by  Maelsech- 
lainn, son  of  Domnall,  over  the  foreign- 
ers of  Ath-cliath  and  of  the  islands,  and 
over  the  sons  of  Amlaeibh  in  particu- 
lar, where  many  were  slain,  together 
with  Raghnall,  son  of  Amiaeibh,  heir 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  foreigners, 
Conamhail,  son  of  Gilla-Arri,  and  the 
orator  of  Ath-cliath,  and  a  dreadful 
slaughter  of  the  foreigners  around  them. 
There  also  fell  in  the  heat  of  the  battle 
Braen,  son  of  IMurcadh,  royal  heir  of 
Leinster,  Oongalach,  son  of  Flann,  lord 
of  the  Galenga,  and  his  son,  Maelan  ; 
Fiachna  and  Cudalich,  sons  of  Dub- 
laech,  lords  of  Fera  Tulach,  now  Fer- 
tullagh  in  West  Meath  ;  and  Lactna, 
lord  of  Mughdorna  Maighen,  now  Ore- 
moruc,  in  Monaghan. 
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twenty-five  years,  marched  against  Ath-cliath,"  in  order  to  pillage 
and  despoil  that  stronghold  of  the  invaders.  At  this  place  he 
remained  encamped  fur  three  days  and  three  nights  ;  thereupon 
all  of  the  Irish  nobles,  that  were  held  in  captivity  by  the  Loch- 
lannaigh,  were  delivered  from  their  bonds,  and  amongst  them 
Doinnall  Claen,  King  of  Leinster,  and  all  the  hostages  of  the  Ui 
Neill  likewise.  He  compelled  them,  moreover,  to  acknowledge 
his  authoiity,  and  to  give  up  all  their  claims  for  tributes  or  lines 
upon  any  of  his  territories,  from  the  Sinainn  to  the  sea. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Amlaeibh,  son  of  Sitric,*'  the  head 
chieftain  of  the  Loclilannaigh,  was  banished  out  of  Ireland,  and 
forced  to  dwell  an  exile  at  Aei  Coluini  Killi,  in  Alba,  whither  he 
had  been  driven  by  the  Gaels. 

^[aelsechlainn  next  marched  to  plunder  and  despoil  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Dal  g-Cais,  and  he  there  cut  down  the  great  tree  of 
Magh  Adair  but,  O  reader!  this  deed  did  not  pass  unavenged, 
as  shall  hereafter  be  made  evident.    Glenn-da-loch  was  also  then 


"  Marched  against  Ath-ch'ath.  '-A.  D. 
980.  A  great  army  was  led  by  Mael- 
sechlainn.  King  of  Ireland. and  Eocaidb, 
son  of  Ardgar,  King  of  Ulidia,  against 
the  foreigners  of  Ath-cliath.  They 
laid  siege  to  them  for  three  days  and 
three  nights,  and  carried  thence  all  the 
hostages  of  Ireland,  among  whom  was 
Domnall  Claen,  King  of  Leinster.  Two 
thousand  was  the  number  of  these 
hostages,  besides  jewels,  goods  and  the 
freedom  of  the  Ui  Neill  from  the  Sin- 
ainn to  the  sea  from  tribute  or  taxa- 
tion. It  was  then  that  Maelsechlainn 
himself  iss'ied  his  famous  proclamation, 
in  which  he  said,  '  Let  every  one  of 
the  Gaeidhil  who  is  now  in  servitude 
and  bondage  in  the  territories  of  the 
strangers  re 'urn  to  his  own  laud  in 
gladness  and  peace.'  This  was  the 
Babylonian  captivity  of  the  Irish,  until 
they  were  released  by  Maelsechlainn. 
It  was,  indeed,  next  to  the  captivity  of 
hdV—Four  MasUrs. 

"  Amlae  bh,  sonof  Sitric.  lie  was 
expelled  from  Dublin,  or  Ath-cliath, 
after  the  battle  of  Temhair,  and  died 
next  year  in  lona,  "  on  his  pilgrimage 
after  penance  and  a  good  life." — lb. 
"  This  is  the  first  instance  in  the  Irish 
annals  of  a  Danish  chieftain  being  a 
Christian.  Ware  thinks  the  Danes 
of  Dublin  embraced  the  Christian  reli- 
gion iu  the  year  930." — 0' Donovan. 


^  The  great  tree  of  Magh  Adair. 
It  was  called  in  Irish  Bile  Maighe 
Adhair"  [BiUeh  Moye  Ire).  It  was 
under  this  tree  that  the  kings  of  Tho- 
mond  were  inaugurated.  Magh  A dhar 
is  now  called  Moyre,  and  is  situated  in 
the  townland  of  Toonagh,  parish  of 
Cloney,  and  barony  of  Upper  Tulla,  in 
the  county  of  Clare.  In  A.I).  980, "  Dal 
g-Cais  was  plundered  by  Maelsech- 
lainn, and  the  Tree  of  Aenach  Maighe 
Adair  was  cut  after  being  dug  from 
the  eartli  with  its  roots." — FcurMasters. 
Maelsechlainn  gave  another  defeat  to 
the  Dal  g-Cais  at  Fordroma,  where  he 
slew  seven  hundred  of  their  warriors. 
In  A.  D.  994,  he  pillaged  Ormond, 
burned  Aenach  Tete,  now  Nenagh, 
and  routed  before  him  Brian  and  the 
men  of  Munster.  It  would  appear  .that 
the  rival  kings  had  made  peace  soon 
after  this,  for  In  A.  D.  997  we  find  they 
had  joined  their  forces,  "  to  the  joy  of 
the  men  of  Ireland  ;"  when  Maelsech- 
lainn, with  the  men  of  Meath,  and  also 
Brian,  with  those  of  Munster,  marched 
to  Ath-cliath.  and  compelled  the  for- 
eigners to  deliver  up  hostages  and 
jewels.  The  Loclilannaigh  soon  again 
rebelled,  when,  having  attacked  the 
allied  kings  at  Glenn  Mama,  they  were 
defeated  in  the  great-  battle  of  that 
place,  which  has  been  prematurely 
inserted  uuder  the  reign  of  Congal  IIJ 
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plundered^"  bj  the  three  sons  of  Kerball,  son  of  Lorcan  ;  but  im- 
mediately after  the  whole  three  were  killed  on  the  same  night, 
by  the  miracles  of  St.  Caeimghin,  who  was  held  in  reverence  at 
that  place. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I^Ior,""  daughter  of  Donncadh,  son 
of  Kellach,  Queen  of  Ireland,  died.  Then,  also,  died  Erard,  con 
of  Coisi,^^  Primate  of  Ireland.  Domnach  Padraig  was  plundered''"^ 
Boon  after  by  the  Lochlannaigh  of  Dublin;  and  by  Murkertach 
O'Congalaigh ;  but  God  wreaked  vengeance  upon  them  for  the 
deed,  for  death  came  upon  them  beibre  the  end  of  that  very 
month. 

It  was  now  that  Maelsechlainn  forcibly  carried  off  a  collar  or 
ring  of  gokP^  from  a  chieftain  of  the  Northmen,  Avho  was  called 
Tomar  f  '^  from  another  of  their  chieftains,  named  Carlus,"  he 
carried  off  a  sword. 

Dethronement  of  Maelsechlainn^  A.  D.  1002. 

At  length  the  nobles  of  Leth  Mogha,  and  the  majority  of  thosQ 
of  Connaught,  considered  that  it  was  Brian,  son  of  Kenneidi, 
that  bore  the  labor  and  trouble  of  expelling  the  Lochlannaigh 
from  the  country,  whilst  ]\Iaelsechlainn,  who  was  then  King  of 
Ireland,  was  delivering  himself  up  to  luxury,^*^  effeminacy  and 
ease — a  course  of  action  that  was  by  no  means  conducive  towards 

^  Glenn-da-loch   'plundered.     This  having  taken  their  strongliold,  he  car- 
took  place  in  A.  D.  982.  ried  oil"  the  collar  or  ring  of  Tomar,  and 
Mor.    She  died  in  A.  D.  9S5.  the  sword  of  Carina. 

"  Erard  Mac  Colsi.  He  was  not  Collar  of  gold.  Mooro  has  founded 
Primate  of  Ard  Macha,  but  Chief  his  ballad,  "  Let  Erin  remember  the 
Poet  of  Ireland.  He  died  in  A.  D.  990.  days  of  old,"  upon  this  entry. 
Keating  has  alrcadymade  a  similar  mis-  Tomar.  '-There  was  no  Tomar 
take  with  regard  to  KinaethO'h-Arta-  in  Malachy  (Maelsechlainn  II/s)  time, 
gain,  led  astray  apparently  by  the  and  (he  chain  or  ring  referred  to  wa3 
accidental  resemblance  there  is  in  sound  certainly  preserved  at  Dublin  as  an 
between  the  Gaelic  word  primh-fhaidh  heirloom  by  tlie  Danivsh  kings  of  Dub- 
(a  chief  poet),  and  primhaidh.  (a  pri-  lin,  the  descendants  of  Tomar,  or  Tom- 
mate),  which  is  corrupted  Latin — both  rair,  the  Earl,  tanist  of  the  King  of 
being  sounded  somewliat  like  p?-f<;yam't.  Lochlain,  who  was  killed  at  Sciath 
Another  chief  poet  of  this  name,  some  Nechtain,  near  Castledermot,  in  .the 
of  whose  compositions  ^till  survive,  yearSiG." — O'Donovan. 
died  in  1023.  ®^  Carhis.  It  would  appear  that  the 
Domnacli  Padraig  plundered.  This  sword  of  Carlus  was  another  heirloom, 
happened  in  A.  D.  994.  The  same  Carlus,  whose  sword  was  now  carried 
church  had  been  plundered  by  the  Loch-  away  by  ^[aelsechlainn,  was  son  of 
lannaigh  two  years  previously-  It  is  Amlaffl.  (Amlacibh),  King  of  Dublin, 
now  called  Donaghpatrick,  and  lies  in  who  was  killed  at  Kill  Ua  n-Daighre, 
Meath.    It  was  probably  in  revenge  in  A.  D.  86G. 

for  this  outrage  that  Maelsechlainn      ^  Luxury,  ^c.    "  This  is  all  provin- 

again  chastised  the  Danes  of  Atli-  cial  fabrication,  for  Maelsechlainn  had 

cliath  within  that  very  year,  when,  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  Meath,  and 
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ridding  tlie  nation  of  its  enemies.  For  this  reason,  Brian  took 
counsel  with  the  nobles  who  sided  with  him,  and  the  measure  on 
which  they  determined  ^vas  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  monarch, 
with  instructions  to  inform  him  that  it  was  not  just  that  any  man 
should  hold  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  except  one  who  would 
toil  strenuously  in  banishing  the  foreign  enemies  from  the  land ;  and 
to  tell  him  likewise,  that  it  had  now  become  the  right  of  Brian  to 
assume  the  sovereign  power,  inasmuch  as  the  entire  labor  of  their 
expulsion  had  fallen  upon  him,  and,  also,  inasmuch  as  it  was  he 
that  had  delivered  the  country  from  the  oppressions  of  the 
pii^ates.  They  demanded  of  him,  moreover,  to  grant  a  personal 
conference  to  Brian,  upon  the  plain  J^Iagh-da-caemhog.  But  to 
none  of  these  proposals  would  ^laelsechlainn  consent. 

Brian  then  called  together  a  general  gathering  and  muster  of 
all  the  nobles  of  Leth  Mogha,  both  Gaels  and  Northmen  ;  for  all 
the  ISTorthmen,  that  dwelt  in  Leth  Mogha,  were  at  that  time  held 
in  subjection  by  Brian.  With  these  he  marched  to  Temhair" 
of  the  Kings,  and  thence  he  sent  another  embassy  to  Mael- 
sechlainn,  demanding  of  that  monarch,  either  to  send  him  hostages 
as  a  token  of  submission  to  himself  as  his  sovereign,  or  else  to 
meet  him  in  arms  on  the  battle  field.  He  left  the  choice  of 
either  of  these  conditions  to  Maelsechlainn.  The  latter  replied  to 
the  embassadors,  by  saying  that  if  Brian  would  grant  him  a  re- 
spite of  one  month,  in  order  tliat  he  might  have  time  to  summon 
around  him  the  army  of  Leth  Cuinn,  that  he  would,  at  the  end 
of  the  jDcriod,  either  give  battle  or  send  hostages  to  the  King  of 
Leth  Mogha.  He  also  desired  the  embassadors  to  request  of  his 
rival  not  to  devastate  or  pillage  Meath  for  that  month,  because 
he  would  submit,  if  he  could  not  fight,  as  soon  as  he  had  received 


Leinster  completely  mastered,  until 
Brian,  whose  daughter  was  married  to 
Sitric,  Danish  king  of  Dublin,  joined 
the  Danes  against  him.  Never  was 
there  a  character  so  historically  ma- 
ligned, as  that  of  Maelsechlainn  II.,  by 
the  Muuster  fabricators  of  history  : 
but  ]Mr.  Moore,  by  the  aid  of  authen- 
tic Irish  annals,  has  laudably  endea- 
vored to  clear  his  character  from  the 
stains  with  which  their  prejudices  and 
calumnies  have  attempted  to  imbue 
it." — 0' Donovan's  Notes  to  the  Four 
blasters. 

^  Marched  to  Temhair.  The  first 
hostile  attempt  made  by  Brian  against 
the  monarch,  took  place  the  year  after 
the  great  victory,  which  their  united 
arms  had  achieved  at  Glenn  Mama. 


Brian's  designs  were  then  baffled,  as  is 
seen  by  the  following  entry  :  "  A  great 
hosting  by  Brian,  son  of  Kenueidigh, 
with  the  chiefs  and  forces  of  South 
Connaught,  Osraide,  and  I/^inster,  and 
with  the  foreigners  of  Ath-cliath,  to 
proceed  to  Temhair.  But  the  foreign- 
ers set  out  before  them  with  a  plund- 
ering party  of  cavalry  into  Magh 
Breagh,  where  Maelsechlainn  opposed 
them  ;  and  a  spirited  battle  was  fought 
between  them,  in  which  the  foreigners 
were  defeated,  and  only  a  few  of  them 
escaped.  Brian  then  proceeded  to 
Ferta  Neimhidh  in  Magh  Breagh,  but 
returned  thence  without  battle,  with- 
out burning.  This  was  the  first  turn- 
ing of  Brian  and  the  Connaughtmen 
against  Maelsechlainn." — FourMasters, 
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answer  from  Letli  Cuinn.  "  If  that  be  so,"  said  Brian,  "I  grant 
him  the  respite  which  he  requires." 

Hereupon  the  measure  determined  npon  by  MaclsechLainn  wa.s 
to  depute  Gilla-Comgaill,^*  in  place  of  his  own  Ollamli,"'  to  Aedh 
O'Neill,  Kiijg  of  Ailech,  to  Eocaidh,  son  of  Ardgal,  King  of 
UHdia,  and  to  Cathal  O'Concobair,  King  of  Conn  aught,  request- 
ing of  these  princes  to  march  without  dehi}",  and  join  him  giving 
battle  to  Brian  and  the  Dal  g-Cais  ;  and  lie  likewise  sent  them 
word  by  this  ambassador,  that  he  should  himself  deliver  np host- 
ages, and  make  his  submission  to  Brian,  for  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  meet  him  in  battle,  unless  thej^  would  all  come  with 
one  accord  to  defend  the  free  royalty  of  Temhair,  which  their 
race  had  now  held  for  so  long  a  period  ;  ^'  And,  in  truth,"  said 
he,  "it  will  be  no  greater  shame  for  mj-self  personally  to  refuse 
to  fight  in  the  defense  of  Temhair,  than  it  will  be  for  the  whole 
race  of  Niall  and  for  all  the  host  of  Leth  Cuinn." 

Gilla-Comgaill  then  proceeded  on  his  embassy,  bearing  this 
message  from  the  monarch  to  the  nobles  of  the  race  of  Conn.  To 
these  he  made  known  the  object  of  his  mission ;  but  th?;  follow- 
ing was  the  reply  which  he  received  from  Aedh  O'Neill :  "  When- 
ever," said  he,  "  Temhair  happened  to  be  possessed  by  the  Kinel 
Eogain,  they  were  themselves  wont  to  defend  its  rights,  and 
sought  no  other  aid  ;  therefore,  let  him,  who  holds  it  now,  stand 
up  himself  and  fight  for  its  freedom  as  best  he  may."  lie  said, 
moreover,  that  he  would  not  draw  down  the  hostilitj'  of  the  Dal 
g-Cais  upon  himself  by  fighting  in  defense  of  the  sovereignty 
of  another  man. 

Gilla-Comgaill  then  returned  to  Mailseehlainn,  to  Avhom  he 
delivered  the  answer,  which  Aedh  O'Neill  had  made  to  his 
request.  Having  heard  it,  the  monarch  went  himself  to  visit 
that  prince,  whom  he  personally  besought  to  come  to  his  aid  in 
giving  battle  to  Brian  and  the  Dal  g-Cais,  and  he  addressed  him 

^  Gilla-Comgaih.    This  was  Gilla-  who  was  slain  in  A.D.  1022;  Dom- 

Comgaill  Ua  Sleibhin,  who  died  chief  nail  in  A.  D.  11G8,  &c. 
Poet  of  Ireland  in  A.  D.  1031.    He  la  place  of  hs  own  Ollamh.  It 

was  the  ancestor  of  the  sept  of  0"Slei-  would  appear  from  this,  that  Gilla- 

bhni  or  0"Sleibhin,  now  represented  Comgall  \vas  not,  then,  actually  the 

by  the  O'Slevins  and  Slevins  of  Ulster,  monarch's  own  Ollamh.    The  reason 

Sleibni,  the  founder  of  this  family,  vras  for  selecting  him  for  the  mission  to 

decended  from  Feidlimidh,  fourth  son  Aedh  O'Neill  was  probably  because 

of  Eogan,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  it  was  thought  that  he  would  have  the 

Hostages.    The  clan  was  originally  more  influence  with  the  Kinel  Eogain, 

seated  west  of  Lough  Foyle,  but  from  the  fact  of  his  being  of  that  race 

was  in  after  times  driven  thence  by  himself.     The  speech  delivered  by 

the  race  of  Conall  Gulban.    There  Gilla  Comgall  on  this  occasion  is  still 

were  several  distinguished  poets  of  this  extant  in  the  Irish  work  called  the 

name  ;  such  as  Muredach  O'Sleibhin,  Cogadh  G-all  re  Gaedhalaibh. 
chief  Poet  of  the  North  of  Ireland, 
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in  these  words :  "  If  thou  wilt  not  fight  in  defence  of  Temhair  for 
my  sake,  defend  it  for  thine  own,  and  I  shall  give  thee  hostages, 
as  sureties  fcr  my  leaving  thee  in  the  quiet  possession  thei-eof ; 
for  I  prefer  that  thou  shouldst  hold  it,  rather  than  Brian."  Upon 
this,  Aedh  called  together  a  gen(?ral  conventi-tn  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Kinel  Eogain,  and  acquainted  them  both  with  the  personal 
visit  of  Maelsechlaiiin,  and  v/ith  the  offers  made  to  himself,  in  case 
he  should  march  to  <nid  him  in  his  war  with  Brian  and  the  Dal 
g-Cais.  To  him  the  Kinel  Eogain  made  answer,  and  unanimously 
declared  that  the  promise  of  ^laejsechlainn  was  nothing  more 
than  a  treacherous  lure ;  "  For,"  said  they,  "  he  knows  well  that 
he  is  himself  an  older  and  a  more  poweiful  man  than  thou  art, 
and  that,  consequently,  thou  cnuldst  not  strive  to  wrest  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  out  of  his  hands  during  his  lifetime;  of 
this  he  is  satisfied,  however  desirous  he  may  be  at  present  to  get 
us  and  thee  to  help  him  in  his  contest*  Avith  the  Dal  g-Cais.'* 
Notwithstanding  this  general  declaration,  Aedh  requested  of  his 
tribesmen  to  form  a  secret  council  amongst  themselves,  and  there, 
both  to  enter  into  a  serious  consideration  of  the  p]x:>po.-al3  of  the 
monarch,  and  to  prepare  a  suitable  reply  thereto ;  "In  order  that," 
said  he,  "  this  visit  of  Maelsechlainn  to  us  may  not  result  in  our 
having  let  the  sovereign  power  slip  through  our  liands."  The 
Kinel  Eogain  then  took  private  counsel  together  thereupon. 
And  it  was  their  opinion,  that  it  was  likely  that  very  many  of 
them  would  never  return  from  the  war,  in  case  they  should  now 
march  against  the  Dal  g-Cais.  For  which  reason,  they  declared, 
that  it  was  meet,  that  they  should  first  acquire  an  inheiitancefor 
their  children  after  them.  "  Because,"  said  they,  "  it  is  idle  to 
expect,  that  any  possessions  or  any  wealth  will  ever  come  to 
them  from  our  returji  to  our  homes,  if  we  once  march  against 
that  tribe,  namely,  the  Dal-g-Cais,  whose  warriors  are  the  hard- 
iest and  the  bravest  upon  all  battle-fields.  Their  race  has  never 
yet  fled  before  the  Lochlannaigh  ;  and  it  is  as  certain  that  it  will 
not  now  flee  before  us."  Upon  these  grounds,  they  came  to  the 
determination  of  demanding  from  Maelsechlainn  the  "one  half  of 
Meath/''^  together  with  the  district  around  Temhair  for  a  posses- 

^  One  half  of  Meath.  At  the  first  lessen  either  the  wealth  or  the  political 
glance,  this  would  seem  a  much  less  importance  of  the  Clann  Colmain.  He 
grant,  than  that  of  the  crown  of  Ire-  knew  also  that  Brian  would  never 
land.  It  was,  however,  a  much  greater  ;  come  to  settle  his  Dalcassians  in  Meath. 
for  by  doing  so,  Maelsechlainn  would  He,  therefore,  made  choice  of  the  saf- 
have  destroyed  the  power  and  strength  est  as  well  as  the  most  patriotic  course 
of  his  tribe,  who  were  then  the  posses-  that  could,  under  such  difficulties,  be 
sors  of  Meath,  and  would  rob  his  own  adopted.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
kinsmen  of  their  inheritance.  His  these  proceedings,  the  conduct  of 
yielding  np  of  the  crown  was  more  a  Maelsechlainn  is  generous  and  high- 
personal  sacrifice ;  and  did  not  much  minded ;  that  of  Aedh  O'Neill  and  the 
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sion  for  themselves  and  tlieir  posterity  after  them,  as  tlie  reward 
of  tlieir  going  with  him  upon  the  present  expedition.  This  re- 
solve was  forthwith  made  known  to  the  monarch,  who  was 
s.eized  with  great  anger  thereat,  and  forthwith  returned  home, 
exceedingly  indignant  and  dissatisfied  at  the  result  of  his  visit. 

Upon  his  return  home,  he  called  around  him  an  assembly  of 
the  Clann  Colmain  and  made  known  to  them  the  reply  of  Aedh 
O'Neill  and  the  Kinel  Eogain ;  and  when  his  tribesmen  had  heard 
it,  they  came  to  the  resolution  of  having  Maelsechlainn  set  out 
at  once,  at  his  own  risk,  and  visit  Brian  unconditionally  at  his  camp 
at  Temhair,  where  the  latter  had  now  been  staying  for  one 
month,  during  which  time  his  army  had  been  supported  by  the 
men  of  JMcath.  Maelsechlainn  therefore  went  to  Temhair,  es- 
corted by  twelve  score  of  horsemen.  Thus  accompanied,  he 
arrived  upon  the  green  of  Temhair,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
residence  of  Brian  without  either  surety  or  safeguard.*  He 
there  acquainted  his  rival  with  all  iiis  proceedings  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  He  said  that  he  would  have  given  him  battle,  had 
he  been  in  a  position  to  fight ;  but,  as  he  was  not  in  such  a  posi- 
tion, that  he  had  now  come  to  give  hostages  and  to  submit. 
When  Brian  had  heard  him,  he  said,  "  As  thou  hast  come  thus 
to  my  dwelling,  without  surety  or  safeguard  from  me,  I  now 
grant  thee  a  further  respite  of  one  year,  during  which  time  I 
shall  demand  neither  homage  nor  hostages  at  thy  hands.  And 
in  the  meantime  I  shall  pay  a  personal  visit  to  those  northern 
folk,  both  Aedh  O'Neill  and  Eocaidh,  son  of  Ardgal,  king  of 
Ulidia,  in  order  that  I  may  learn  what  kind  of  answer  they  will 
make  to  me.  And  then,  should  they  give  me  battle,  thou  mayest 
help  them  against  me,  if  thou  wilt."  But  here  Maelsechlainn 
declared,  that  he  would  not  fight  against  him  after  any  such 
manner.  However,  he  told  Brian  that  he  would  not  advise  him  to 
march  northwards  just  then  ;  and  said,  that  it  w^asnow  better  for 
him  to  return  to  his  own  home  until  another  time.  "  For,"  said 
he,  "it  is  enough  that  thou  hast  received  my  submission,  as  the 
result  of  thy  present  expedition."  They  finally  agreed  upon 
this,  and  the  Dal  g-Cais  were  well  pleased  thereat,  for  they  had 
almost  consumed  all  their  provisions  for  the  campaign.  Then, 
as  he  was  about  to  march  homew^ards,  Brian  presented  twelve 
score  of  steeds^  to  Maelsechlainn,  together  with  a  large  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver,  which  was  to  be  distributed  amongst  his 
people. 

rest  of  the  race  of  Conn,  imchivalrous,  lord-paramount.  For  the  gifts  or  sti- 
selfish,  and  wily.  pends  which  the  superior  Irish  chief- 

^ '  Twelve  Score  Steeds.    These  were    tains  were  wont  to  give  to  their  feud* 
given  to  Maelsechlainn,  as  a  stipend,    atories,  see  The  Book  of  Rights. 
by  Brian,  who  had  now  become  his 
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Afterwards,  wlien  one  year  Lad  passed  by,  Brian  called  to- 
gether a  general  muster  of  the  whole  force  of  Leth  IMoghn,  both 
Gallic  and  Gaelic.  There  came  thither  the  Lochlannaigh^  of 
Ath-cliath,  Port-Largi,  Loch  Carman,  and  Corcach,  together 
■with  those  that  dwelt  in  Ui  Eachach  Mum-han,  Corca  Lnighe 
and  Ui  Kennselaigh.  With  this  host,  Brian  marched  to  Ath- 
luain,^  where  the  nobles  of  Connaught  gave  him  hostages  as 
pledges  of  their  submission  to  him  as  their  Ard-righ.  He  sent 
an  embassy  thence  to  Maelsechlainn,  requesting  of  him  to  send 
his  hostages  thither  likewise.  Upon  receiving  this  message, 
Maelsechlainn  came  and  delivered  up  his  hostages  and  made  his 
submission  in  person.  Thereupon,  Brian  mustered  the  full 
strength  of  the  men  of  Munster,  Connaught,  Leinster,  and  Meath, 
and  therewith  marched  to  Dun  Delgain,  where  he  received  the 
hostages  and  submission  of  all  Ulidia. 

It  was  thus  that  Brian  Boromha  acquired  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland.  He  did  not  acquire  it  by  treason,  as  some  will  have  it, 
but  by  the  bravery  and  hardihood  of  his  deeds  of  arms,  and  by 
his  chivalrous  valor.  For  it  was  not  the  usage  of  the  Gaels, 
that  son  should  succeed  to  father  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland, 
as  is  evident  from  what  has  been  stated  hitherto  in  this  book ; 
but  the  sovereign  pow-er  fell  to  the  share  of  whatever  man  was 
most  distinguished  for  his  personal  worth,  and  for  the  greatness 
of  his  actions.  And  therefore  did  the  nobles  of  Ireland  select 
Brian  Boromha  as  the  sovereign  ruler  of  their  country,  because 
he  was  the  man,  who  was  most  distinguished  for  worth  and  great- 
ness* amongst  the  Irishmen  of  his  own  day.    And  those  of  the 


"  Lochlannaigh.  "  Since  Brian  had 
conceived  the  ambitions  project  of  de- 
posing Maelsechlainn,  he  invariably 
joined  the  Danes  against  him,  and  this 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Dalies  was  not  Brian's  chief 
object.  The  ]SIunster  writers,  with  a 
view  of  exonerating  Brian  from  the 
odium  of  usurpation,  have  asserted 
that,  previously  to  his  first  attack,  he 
had  been  solicited  by  the  king  and 
the  chieftains  of  Connaught  to  depose 
Maelsechlainn  and  become  monarch 
himself ;  but  no  authority  for  this  as- 
sertion is  found  in  any  of  our  authentic 
Irish  Annals."— O'^onoran's  Notes  to 
the  Four  Masters. 

^  Ath-Iuain  ;  now  Athlone.  Brian 
marched  thither  in  A.  D.  1001,  "  when, 
having  weakened  the  southern  Ui  Xeill 
and  the  Connaughtmen,  he  took  their 


hostages."  But  he  did  not  receive  host- 
ages from  either  Ulidia  or  the  North- 
ern Ui  Neill  within  that  year.  For, 
when,  having  joined  his  forces  to  those 
of  Maelsechlainn,  he  had  marched  to 
Dun  Delgain,  or  Dundalk,  he  w^s  there 
met  by  the  Ulidians,  the  Kinel  Eogain, 
Kinel  Conaill,  and  Oirghialla,  under 
cdh  O'Neill  and  Kocaidh,  son  of 
rdgar,  who  did  not  allow  him  to  ad- 
vance further,  but  "  they  separated  in 
peace  without  hostages  or  booty, 
spoils  or  pledges." — See  Four  Masters. 

*  Worth  and  Greatness.  He  was 
certainly  the  ablest  and  most  successful 
warrior  amongst  the  Irishmen  of  his 
day,  and  perhaps  the  most  clever  states- 
man, but  it  is  questionable  whether  in 
greatness  of  soul  and  real  patriotism 
he  was  not  inferior  to  Maelsechlainn. 
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nobility  who  did  not  willingly  consent  to  liis  assumption  of  tlie 
royal  dignity,  were  forced  to  yield  him  homage  against  their 
will. 

It  was  after  this  manner  that  Maelsechlainn  -was  compelled  to 
resign  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  and  to  deliver  it  over  to 
Brian. 


BRIAN  BOROMHA,^  ARD-RIGH. 


A.  D.  1002.    Brian  Boromha,  son  of  Kenneidi,  son  of  Lorcan, 

son  of  Lactna,  son  of  Core,  son  of  Anlnan,  son  of  Mathgamain, 
son  of  Tordelbacb,  son  of  Cathal,  son  of  Aedh  Caemh,  son  of 
Conall,  son  of  Eocaidh  Bal-derg,  son  of  Carthann  Finn,  son  of 
Blod,  son  of  Cas,  son  of  Conall  of  the  Fleet  Steeds,  son  of  Lu- 
gaidh  Menn,  son  of  Aengus  Tirech,  son  of  Fer-corb,  son  of 
Mogb-corb,  son  of  Cormac  Cas,  son  of  Olild  Glum,  of  the  line  of 
Eber,^  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  twelve  years.  Be- 


^  Boromhd;  i.  e.  of  the  tribute. 
According  to  some  authorities,  he  re- 
ceived the  surname  Boromha  {Boroo), 
otherwise  written  Boroimhe  [Borivvie), 
from  his  having  revived  the  Boromha 
Laighen,  i.  e.  the  Tribute  of  Lcinster, 
which  we  have  seen  abolished  during 
the  reigu  of  Finnacta  II.,  A.D.  674- 
694. 

*  Of  the  line  of  Eber.  No  prince 
of  this  line  had  been  universally  ac- 
knowledged as  monarch  of  Ireland  since 
the  time  of  Crimthanu  Mcr,  son  of 
Fidach.  who  ruled  Ireland  from  A.  D. 
366  to  A.D.  379.  However,  the  claim 
of  the  descendants  of  the  eldest  branch 
of  the  children  of  Miledh  to  Irish  mon- 
archy had,  during  that  time,  been 
maintained  by  several  Eberian  chief- 
tains, such  as  Core,  son  of  Lugaidh ; 
Aengus,  son  of  Nadfraech  ;  Cathal,  son 
of  Finguini ;  Feidlimidh,  son  of  Crim- 
thanu (styled  king  of  Ireland  by  some 
foreign  writers)  ;  and  Cormac,  son  of 
CuUnnan,  &c.,  all  of  whom,  at  some 
time,  either  demanded  or  forced  the 
king  of  Temhair  to  give  them  hostages. 
It  is  true,  that  these  were  all  of  the 
Eoganachta  or  Engenian  branch  of  the 
line  of  Eber,  and  that  in  Brian's  pedi- 
gree we  have  to  go  back  to  Duach 
Dalta  Degadh,  son  of  Carbri,  who  was 
monarch  some  time  previous  to  the 
Christian  era,  before  we  find  any  direct 


paternal  ancestor  of  Brian  holding  the 
sovereignty  of  all  Ireland.  For  this 
latter  reason,  some  have  styled  him  a 
usurper,  and  such  he  would  probably 
be  according  to  modern  ideas,  and 
more  particularly  according  to  I]nglisb 
law.  But  that  he  was  no  usurper  ac- 
cording to  any  law  of  the  Gaels,  will 
be  evident  to  any  one,  who  will  take 
the  trouble  of  examining  their  institu- 
tions :  for  his  descent  from  the  royal 
stock,throngh  a  long  line  of  distinguish- 
ed chiefs,  was  so  clear,  that  his  ene- 
mies dare  not  contest  it  in  his  day. 
This,  and  the  support  of  the  majority 
of  the  Gaelic  nation,  was  the  only  valid 
right  to  the  Irish  throne.  It  is  certain 
that  Brian  had  the  latter  ;  wherefore, 
whatever  objection  may  be  urged 
against  the  policy  or  the  patriotism  of 
his  deposition  of  Maelsechlainn,  no  ob- 
jection can  be  urged  against  the  legiti- 
macy of  his  right  to  throne.  His  pro- 
vincial rivals,  the  chiefs  of  the  Eogan- 
achta, had  raised  no  objection  on  the 
grounds  of  prescriptive  right,  either  to 
his  own  or  to  his  brother  Mathgamain 's 
title  to  the  sovereignty  of  Munster, 
from  which,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Lorcan,  son  of  Lactna,  the  Dalcassi- 
an  family  had  been  excluded  during  the 
reigns  of  more  than  forty  provincial 
kings.  Neither  did  the  sons  of  his 
brother  Mathgamain  object  to  his  right 
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binn,  daugliter  of  Arcadb,  son  of  Murcadli,  king  of  West  Con 
naught,  was  the  mother  of  Brian.  The  following  was  the  de- 
scent  of  Bebinn:  Kianog,  daughter  of  Kiacaran,  one  of  the 
Connaughtmen,  bore  a  son'  and  a  daughter  to  a  Leinster  chief- 
tain, named  Criachan,  through  the  praj^ers  of  the  abbot  Carell, 
and  his  seven  hundred  monks,  v/ho  had  joined  him  in  making 
supplication  to  God,  whom  thej  besought  to  grant  a  progeny  to 
the  above-named  married  pair,  for  they  had  remained  barren 
for  a  long  time.  And  God  heard  the  prayers  of  Carell  and  his 
community,  and  Kianog  bore  a  son  and  a  daughter  to  her  hus- 
band Criachan.  The  son  they  called  Maelmithidh,  and  Osna 
was  the  name  of  the  daughter.  This  daughter  was  afterwards 
married  to  Arcadh,  son  of  Murcadh,  son  of  Maenach,  king  of 
the  "West  of  Connaught,  and  to  him  she  bore  Bebinn,  who  was 
the  mother  of  Brian  Boromha. 

It  is  from  a  brother  of  Eocaiclh  Bal-derg,  son  of  Carthann  Finn, 
who  has  been  mentioned  above,  that  the  sept  of  O'h-Ikedha' 
{O'Heeke^)^  has  sprung;  tO  wit,  from  Fergal,  son  of  Carthann 
Finn ;  for  Ikidh,  ,from  whom  the  sept  has  its  name,  was  the 
son  of  Maldn,  son  of  Artgal,  son  of  Cuilen,  son  of  Urthal,  son 
of  Donngal,  son  of  Acluan,  son  of  Fergal,  son  of  Carthann 
Finn. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Brian  Boromha  that  the  following  events 
took  place.  For  it  was  then  that  Sitric,  son  of  Amlaeibh,  set 
out  in  his  fleet  on  a  predatory  expedition  to  Ulster,  where  he 
plundered  Kill  Clethi^  and  Inis  Cumsgraigh,  whence  he  brought 
off  many  captives  and  much  treasure.  Soon  after  this,  ISTaem- 
han,'  son  of  Maelkiarain,  Chief  Artificer  of  Ireland,  died.  Brian 


to  the  chieftaincy  of  the  Dal  g-Cais  on 
the  grounds  that  he  was  the  youngest 
son  of  his  fatlier  Kenneidi.  Brian, 
then,  was  no  usurper  ;  and  it  is  some- 
what strange  that  some  moderns,  im- 
bued with  English  ideas,  will  brand 
him  with  an  epithet  which  his  cotem- 
porory  rivals  (who  should  know  the 
matter  best)  did  ndt  affix  to  his  name. 
For  the  names  of  the  chiefs  that  in- 
tervened between  Olild  Olum  and 
Duach,  monarch  of  Ireland,  see  the 
pedigree  of  MacCarthaigh,  Part  IT. 

'  O'h-Ikedha;  in  English,  O'Hickey, 
or  simply  Hickey.  This  sept  was  a 
branch  of  the  Clann  Coilein,  of  which 
the  Macnamaras  were  chiefs.  The 
above  entry,  which  seems  rather  mis- 
placed here,  is  not  found  in  all  the 
copies  of  Keating.    But  the  editor 


has  not  deemed  it  right  to  omit  any 
notice,  made  in  any  of  his  originals,  re- 
lative to  any  sept  of  the  Gaels. 

«  Kill-Clethi;  now  Kilclief  in  the 
barony  of  Lecale,  county  Down.  Inis 
Cumsgraigh —  It  is  now  called  Innish 
courcey,  a  peninsula  formed  by  the 
western  branch  of  Loch  Cuan,  near 
Saul,  in  the  same  county.  Sitric  plun- 
dered these  places  in  A.  D.  1001. 

» .  Naemhan.  He  died  in  A.  D.  1003. 
In  this  year  the  Ui  Neill  of  the  north 
had  not  yet  submitted  to  Brian.  For 
our  annals  tell  us  that  Maelsechlainn 
and  he  then  led  an  army  into  North 
Connaught,  as  far  as  Traigh  Eothali, 
near  Ballysadare,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  circuit  of  Ireland,  but  they 
were  ihere  stopped  by  the  Ui  Neill  of 
the  North.    In  this  year  also  was 
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,soon  marched  with  a  numerous  army  into  the  territories  of  the 
Kinel  Eogain  in  Ulster.  He  proceeded  thence  into  Meath,  and 
stayed  for  one  night  at  Talti.  From  the  hitter  phnce,  he  marched 
to  Ard  !Macha,  where  he  remaiced  for  a  week,  and  ^vhere  he  laid 
twesty  ounces  of  gold  upon  the  altar  of  the  primatial  cliuich. 
He  next  visited  tlie  territories  of  the  Dal  Araide,^^  so  that  he 
had  now  received  hostages  and  pledges  of  peace  from  the  entire 
principality  of  Ulidia.  Soon  after,  he  led  another  great  army 
into  Tir  Eogain  and  Tir  Conaill,  from  which  territories  he  car- 
ried away  very  many  captives  as  securities  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Maelruanaidh,"  son  of  Ardgal, 
King  of  Ulidia,  was  slain.  Soon  after  died  Clothna,^^  son  of 
Aengus,  chief  poet  of  Ireland,  and,  likewise,  Cathal,^' sonof  Con- 
cobai-,  who  had  been  King  of  Connaught  for  twenty  years,  when 
he  died  at  Irrus  Domnan. 

After  these  events,  ^Murcadh,  son  of  Brian,  with  the  men  of 
Munstcr  and  Leinster ;  and  some  of  the  Ui  Keill  of  the  north, 
around  Flathbertach,  son  of  Murcdach,^'*  attended  by  a  band  of 
warlike  youths  ;  made  a  predator}^  expedition  into  the  territory 
of  the  Kincl  Luighdech^^  {Kinnaile  Lueeagh)^  which  he  despoiled 
and  devastated.  ' 


fought  the  battle  of  Craebh  Tulcha, 
in  Antrim,  between  tlie  Kinel  Eoorain 
and  the  Ulidiaiis,  in  Vvhich  fell  Eocaidh, 
8on  of  Ardgal,  or  Ardgar,  king  of 
Ulidia,  and  numbers  of  his  people. 
His  opponent,  Aedh  O'Neill,  king  of 
Ailech,  and  heir-apparent  to  the  Irish 
monarchy,  fell  there  likewise. 

">  Daf  Araide.  "A.  D.  1004.  ^  A 
hosting  by  Brian,  son  of  Kenneidigh, 
with  the  men  of  the  south  of  Ireland, 
into  Kincl  Eogain  and  Ulidia,  to  de- 
mand hostages.  They  marched  through 
Meath,  and  remained  a  night  at  Talti ; 
thence  they  marched  northAvards,  and 
remained  a  week  at  Ard  Macha,  where 
Brian  left  twenty  ounces  of  gold  lipon 
the  altar.  After  that,  they  went  into 
the  territories  of  the  Dal-Araide, 
whence  they  carried  off  pledges  both 
of  that  tribe  and  the  Dal  Fiatach." — 
Jour  blasters .  It  does  not  apjiear  by 
any  authentic  annals  that  Brian  had 
received  the  submission  of  the  northern 
Ui  "Keill  upon  this  occasion. 

"  Muelruanaidh.  He  was  slain  in 
A.  D.  1005.  He  had  then  reigned 
two  and  a  half  years.    Madadan,  son 


of  Doranall,  his  slayer  and  successor, 
was  himself  slain  very  soon  after,  by 
Dubthuni,  called  Tore,  in  the  middle 
of  l)un-da-leth-glas,  "in  violation  of 
the  guaraniees  of  the  saints  of  Ireland." 
By  this  murder  Tore  became  King  of 
Ulidia,  but  Muredach,  son  of  Madadan, 
slew  him  immediately  alter,  in  revenge 
for  his  father,  "  througl^  the  miracles 
of  God  and  St.  Patrick."  Thus  was 
the  sovereignty  of  Ulidia  seized  by 
four  princes  in  one  vcar. 

"  CIclhna.    He  died  in  A.  D.  1008. 
Cathal,  soil  of  Conccbar.    Jle  was 
erandson  of  Tads:  of  the  Tower,  and 
died  in  A.  D.  100^9. 

Son  of  Mxiredach.  The  reading 
should  be,  sou  of  Murkertach.  "A.  D. 
1011,  Murcadh,  son  of  Brian,  with 
the  men  of  Munstcr  and  Leinster,  and 
the  Ui  Ncill  of  the  south,  together  with 
Flathbertach.  son  of  Murkertach,  lord 
of  Ailech.  and  the  soldiers  of  the  north, 
invaded  Kinel  Luighdech.  whence  they 
carried  off  three  hundred  persons,  and 
a  great  prey  of  cattle." — Fcur  Masters. 

Kmel  Luighdech.  This  was  the 
tribe-name  of  the  section  of  the  Kinel 
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At  this  time^an  army  was  also  led  by  Brian,  son  of  Kenneidi^ 
to  Magli  Corrann,  whence  lie  led  off  Maelruanaidli  O'Mael- 
doraidli,^^  King  of  Kinel  Conaill,  in  captivity  to  Kenn-coradh. 

Soon  after,  the  principality  of  Leinster  was  plundered  and 
burned  by  Mnrchadh,  son  of  Brian,  as  far  as  Kill  Maighnenn," 
and  thence  to  Glenn-da-loch. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Lochlannaigh  arrived  in  Mun- 
ster  with  a  great  fleet,  on  which  occasion  they  plundered  and 
burned  Corcach ;  but  God  took  vengeance  upon  them  for  that 
deed,  for  Amlacibh,  son  of  Sitric,  King  of  Lochlainn,  and  Math- 
gamain,  son  of  Dubgall,  son  of  Amlaeibh,  were  shortly  after 
treacherously  slain  by  Cathal,  son  of  Domnall,^^  son  of  l)ubda- 
boirenn.    After  this,  the  Lochlannaigh  and  the  Leinstermen 


Conaill  tliat  afterwards  assumed  the 
surnames  of  O'Docbartaigli,  O'Dom- 
naill  and  O'Buigliill — in  English,  0'- 
Boherty,  O'Donnell  and  O'Boyle.  They 
took  Iheir  tribe-name  from  Lugaidh, 
son  of  Sedna,  son  of  Fergus  Kenn-fada, 
son  of  Couall  Gulban,  the  common 
ancestor  of  all  the  Kinel  Conaill.  The 
first  mention  of  the  surname  O'Donnell 
occurs  in  this  year,  namely,  Maelru- 
anaidh  O'Domnaill,  chief  of  Kinel 
Luighdech,  who  was  then  slain  by  the 
men  of  Magh  Itha  The  territory  of 
the  Kinel  Luighdech  extended  from  the 
stream  of  Dobhar  to  the  river  Suillighe, 
now,  anglice,  the  S willy,  in  the  present 
county  of  Donegal. 

O'Maeldoraidk.  At  this  time, 
and  until  after  the  English  invasion, 
the  family  O'Maeldoraidh  {O'Mail- 
dory),  and  that  of  O'Canannain  were 
the  ruling  races  of  the  whole  of  the 
Kinel  Conaill.  The  O'Donnells  and 
their  correlatives  were  then  but  chiefs 
of  the  Kinel  Luigdech,  mentioned  in  the 
last  note.  Both  the  former  families  lost 
their  preeminence  on  the  rise  of  the  O'- 
Donnells in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries. 
The  name  O'Maeldoraidh  is  supposed 
to  be  extinct,  but  a  branch  of  the  sept 
still  exists  under  the  name  of  Mac 
Gilla-Finnen,  sometimes  anglicized  Gil- 
finnen,  but  oftener  Leonard.  The  line 
of  Mac  Gilla-Finnen  has  been  traced 
down  to  John  Mac  Gilla-Finnen.  who 
lived  about  A.  D.  1G12.  Dr.  O'Dono- 
van  informs  us  that "  the  present  repre- 
sentative of  this  family,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  royal  in  Ireland,  is  unknown." 


"  Kill  Maighnenn;\\ovf  Killmainhan, 
near  Dublin.  Murcadh's  invasion  of 
Leinster  is  recorded  under  the  year 
1012.  It  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
consequence  of  a  war  which  his  ally 
Maelsechloinn,  now  King  of  Meath, 
was  then  waging  against  the  Leinster- 
men and  the  Danes,  in  which  he  had 
been  defeated.  Both  events  are  thus 
recorded  by  the  Four  Masters :  "A.  D. 
1012.  Great  forces  were  led  by  Mael- 
sechlainn  into  the  territory  of  the  for- 
eigners, and  he  burned  their  country  as 
far  as  Edar,  (now  Howth) ;  but  Sitric 
and  Maelmorda  overtook  one  of  his 
preying  parties,  and  slew  two  hundred 
of  them,  amongst  whom  were  Flaun, 
Maelsechlainn's  son,  Lorcan,  son  of 
Echtighern,  lord  of  Kinel  Meachair, 
and  numbers  of  others.  This  wiis  the 
defeat  of  Draigbnen"  (now  Driuan,  co. 
Dublin).  After  this,  they  record  the 
plundering  of  Leinster  by  Murcadh, 
"  whence  he  carried  olf  great  spoils 
and  innumerable  captives." 

Cothal,  son  of  DomnalL  His 
father,  Domnall,  was  then  king  of  the 
Ui  Eachach-Mumhan,  whoso  territories 
bordered  upon  Corgach,  or  Cork.  The 
O'Donoghoos,  or  O'Donohoes  of  Kerry, 
are  descended  and  derive  their  name 
(in  Irish  O' Donnchadha),  from  Donn- 
cadh,  brother  of  this  Cathal.  Kian, 
son  of  Maelmuaidh,  chief  of  another 
branch  of  the  same  sept,  was  at  this 
time  King  of  Desmond.  The  above- 
mentioned  burning  of  Cork  took  place 
in  A.D.  1012. 
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invaded  Meath,  where  tliey  plundered  Tcrmonn  Fecliin/^  and 
whence  they  carried  off  great  numbers  of  captives  ;  but  for  this, 
also,  God  wreaked  speedy  vengeance  upon  them,  as  is  evident 
from  wliat  we  have  already  related  of  that  destructive  invasion, 
which  Murcadh,  son  of  Brian,  made  into  Lcinstcr,  when  he  de- 
stroyed the  territories  of  the  Lcinstcrmcn  and  the  Loclilannaigh, 
after  the  manner  which  Ave  have  mentioned. 


The  Benefits  conferred  upon  Ireland  hy  Brian  Boromha. 

"With  respect  to  Brian,  son  of  Kcnncidi,  numerous,  indeed, 
were  the  benefits  which  he  conferred  upon  Ireland,  accoi'ding  to 
what  we  read  in  our  historic  books.  Ilere  follows  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  some  of  these  benefits  : 

First  of  all  he  built  churches,  and  delivered  up  his  own  pro- 
per temple  to  each  clergyman,  according  to  his  ecclesiastical 
rank,  and  to  his  right  thereto.  He  next  built  and  organized 
public  schools  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  letters  and 
the  other  sciences.  He  likewise  gave  either  books,  or  the  price 
of  books  to  those  who  couid  not  afibrd  to  buy  them,  and  who 
were  detcjmined  to  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  litera- 
ture. 

To  his  lords  and  territorial  princes  he  granted  freedom  from 
oppression ;  and  he  bestowed  uj^on  the  Gaels  all  the  wealth  of 
which  he  had  deprived  the  Lochlannaigh ;  and  he  released  all 
his  countrymen  from  cyctj  vestige  of  foreign  slavery.  Besides 
this,  it  was  not  to  his  own  tribesmen  that  he  gave  those  territo- 
ries froni  which  he  had  expelled  the  foreigners  by  the  power  of 
his  arms,  but  he  restored  them  to  whatever  Irish  tribe  such  ter- 
ritory had  originally  and  rightfully  belonged. 

It  was  also  Brian  that  first  instituted  specific  surnames^ 
amongst  the  men  of  Ireland,  so  that  the  members  of  one  family 
or  sept,  might  be  thereby  distinguished  from  those  of  another. 

Tcrmon  Fecit  in,  i.  e.,  t^e  sacred  true,  sprung  into  existence  since  the 

ground,  or  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Fechiu.  days  of  Brian  ;  but  they  appear  to 

It  is  now  Termou-fecken,  in  the  barony  have  grown  out  of  the  necessity,  or  the 

of  Fcrrard,  county  Louth,    The  in-  fashion  of  the  times  rather  than  any 

cursion  in  which  Terraon  Fcchin  was  pre-arranged  plan.  Some  family  names, 

plundered  took  place  a  short  time  be-  as  0'Maelseclilainn,0'Neill,  O'Maeldor- 

fore  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  and  in  it  aidh,  O'Canannain,  «fcc.,  existed  before 

the  foreigners  carried  off  many  cap-  his  time.    And  many  others,  such  as 

tives.  those  of  his  own  descendants,  O'Briain, 

Surnames.  The  attributing  of  the  and  Mac  Malhgamna,  did  not  come 

institution  of  surnames  to  Brian,  is  into  general  use  until  long  after ; 

somewhat  hazarded.    It  is  not  likely  neither  did  he  himself,  adopt  any  sur- 

that  they  were  ever  established  by  any  name  but  that  of  MacCenneidigh,  i.  e., 

regular  enactment  or  decree.    Most  of  son  of  Kenneidi  or  C8un2idigh,who  was 

tlie  Irish  Ihmily  surnames  have,  it  is  his  own  father — a  thing  that  was  the 
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Moreover,  it  was  Brian  that  built  the  temple  of  Kill-da-luadh,'' 
and  the  temple  of  Inis  Keltrach,  jind  that  repaired  the  belfry  of 
Tuaim  Greni.^^  Many  bridges,  eausewnys,  and  gi-eat  roads,  were 
constructed  by  him  likewise.  He  erected,  or  reconstructed,  nu- 
merous duns  and  insulated  fortresses."  By  him  were  fortified 
Cashel  of  the  Kings,  and  Kenn-abradh,  Inis  Locha  Ke,  Inis  Locha 
Goir,  Dun  Eochair  Maighe,  Dun  lasg.  Dun  Tri  Liag,  Dun  Grott, 
and  Dun  Ani  Cliach,  Inis-an-Ghoill-Duibh,  Inis  Locha  Saigh- 
lenn,  Eos-na-righ,  Kenn-coradh  of  the  Boromha,  and  the  other 
royal  fortresses  of  Munster. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Brian,  that  a  lone  woman  had  travelled 
from  Tonn  Clidna"''^  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  to  Toi-ach,  in  the 
north  thereof,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  wand,  upon  which  there 
was  a  ring  of  gold;  and  that  no  man  Avas  found  hardy  enough 
either  to  rob,  or  insult  her  during  her  journey,  so  severe  was.  the 
justice  with  which  Brian  ruled  Ireland.  It  was  on  this  subject 
that  the  bard  composed  the  following  verse  : 


"  From  Tor  to  lovely  Clidna's  wave, 
With  rings  of  gold  upon  her  wand, 
Whilst  Brian  reigned,  severe  and  just, 
One  woman'^  lone  through  Eri  roamed." 


Ireland  was  indeed  prosperous,  wealthy  and  peaceable,  during 
the  twelve  years  that  this  monarch  reigned;  in  testimony 
whereof  a  bard  has  sung  the  following  verse  : 


"  A  raven  of  the  sea  was  he  ;  his  might  like  whelming  flood  ; 
On  many-colored  Banba's  isle,  his  glory  flashed  lilje  fire. 
He  banished  sadness  from  his  land  ;  he  quelled  all  wrath  and  guile ; 
And  Eri  saw  twelve  happy  yeai^,  while  conquering  Brian  reigned." 


'6  amongst  the  Irish  from  the  earl- 
iest time,  it  was  but  by  degrees  that 
Mac,  a  son,  and  0  or  Ua,  a  grandson, 
lost  their  primary  significations  in  Irish 
proper  names,  and  came  to  signify  any 
descendant. 

Kill-da-hiadh ;  now  Killaloe,  in 
the  county  of  Clare.  The  church  built 
here  by  Brian,  exists  still.  Inis  Kel- 
trach, is  an  island  situated  in  Lough 
Derg,  in  the  Shannon. 

^  Tuaim  Greni ;  now  Tomgrany, 
CO.  Clare. 

^  Fortresses.  The  situations  of  all 
the  fortresses  here  mentioned,  are  still 
known,  with  the  exception  of  Inis-an- 
Goill-Duibh,  i.  e.,  the  Isle  of  the  Black 
Stranger,  and  Inis  Locha  Saighlenn, 


which  are  unknown,  and  are  elsewhere 
pointed  out. 

"^^  Tonn  Clidna ;  i.  e.,  the  wave  of 
Clidna  [Clesna),  in  Glandorc  Harbor. 
Torach,  otherwise  called  Toraidh  and 
Tor-inis,  and  now  known  as  Tory  Isl- 
and, lies  off  the  north-west  coast  of 
Donegal. 

^  One  woman.  Upon  this  tradition 
Moore  has  founded  his  ballad  of  "  Rich 
and  rare  were  the  gems  slie  wore/' 

In  Dermod  O'Connor's  iracslation, 
there  is  here  inserted  n  list  of  the 
various  tributes  received  by  Brian  from 
his  subject  princes.  But  the  present 
translator  has  not  found  it  in  any  man- 
uscript copy  of  Keating,  available  to 
him.    He  therefore  omits  it,  as  lie 
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The  laiile  of  Cluain  TarUi,  (Clooin  Tarve),  and  its  immediate 

cause. 

A.  D.  1014.  When  Brian  had  been  thus  fully  established  in 
the  sovereignty,  and  whilst  he  v>'as  dwelling  in  peace  and  happi- 
ness at  Kenn-coradh,  he  requested  of  the  king  of  Leinster, 
namely,  of  Maelmordaj^'^son  of  Murcadh,  to  send  him  three  masts 
of  excellent  timber  from  the  forest  of  Fidh  Gaibli."  These  mast 
were  accordingly  felled  by  the  king  of  Leinster,  and  he  set  out 
therewith,  for  Kenn-coradh,^®  where  Brian  was  then  abiding. 
One  of  these  masts  he  requested  the  Ui  Falghi^^  to  carry ;  another 
was  carried  by  the  Ui  Faelain ;  and  the  third  by  the  Ui  Muredaigh. 
But  an  altercation  for  precedency  arose  between  these  tribes,  as 
the}'  were  approaching  a  morass,  that  lay  in  the  forest  where  the 
masts  had  been  cut ;  and  thereupon  the  king  of  Leinster  himself, 
put  his  shoulder  to  the  one,  which  was  borne  by  the  Ui  Faelain, 
Avhilst  he  wore  a  satin  mantle,  adorned  with  a  border  of  golden 
tissue  and  fastened  with  a  silver  clasp,  wherewith  Brian  had  pre- 
sented him  a  short  time  previously.  He  then  exerted  himself 
so  violently  in  urging  on  the  mast,  that  this  clasp  was  torn  off 
from  his  mantle.  Thus  did  tlie  king  of  Leinster  arrive  at  Kenn- 
coradh  ;  and  there  he  took  off  his  mantle  and  gaveij--fee  his  sister 
Gormflaith,^"  {Gormla),  who  was  the  wife  of  Brian,  requesting  of 
her  to  refix  the  clasp  thereon.  The  queen  thereupon  took  the 
mantle  into  her  hands,  but  she  immediately  flung  it  into  a  fire 
that  burned  before  her,  and  commenced  forthwith  to  revile  her 
brother  for  remaining  the  vassal  of  any  man  upon  earth.  "A 

places  little  faith  in  its  being  genuine. 
For  a  correct  list  of  the  tributes  wTiTch 
the  kings  of  Munster  received,  when 
monarclis  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  when 
merely  rulers  of  their  own  province,  he 
refers  the  reader  to  the  Leabhar  na  g- 
Ceart,  or  Book  of  Rights,  and  to  the 
notes  thereunto  annexed,  as  edited  by 
the  learned  Dr.  O'Donovan,  for  the 
Celtic  Society. 

Maelmorda.  This  prince,  although 
styled  Mac  Mwcadha,  i.e.,  son  of  Mur- 
cadh, was  not  the  ancestor  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Mac  Murrough,  afterwards  kings 
of  Leinster.  But  he  was  the  father  of 
Brann,  the  ancestor  from  whom  ihe  0' 
Byrnes  of  Leinster,  have  taken  their 
surname. 

Fidh  Gaibli.  A  famous  wood 
along  the  river  Figile,  in  the  parish  of 
Cloonsast,  barony  of  Coolestown,  and 
in  Kings  county. 


^  Kenn-Coradh ;  i.  e.,  the  head  of 
the  "VVeir.  It  is  anglicized  Kincora. 
It  was  the  name  of  a  hill  in  the  town 
of  Killaloe,  where  the  Kings  of  Tho- 
mond  had  a  palace.  It  extended  from 
the  present  Catholic  chr.rch  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill  over  the  bridge  ;  but 
no  vestige  of  it  now  remains. 

Ui  Fcil^hi.  Aftcrv.-ards  known  as 
O'Connors  Faly  and  their  correlatives. 
The  Ui  Muredaigh  were  the  tribe  of 
which  O'Tuathail  or  O'TooIe  was  the 
chief  sept.  The  Ui  Faelain  was  the 
tribe  to  which  Maelmoi  da  himself  be- 
longed. The  O'Brainns  or  O'Byrnes, 
were  its  chieftains  in  after  times. 

^  Gcrmjlaith.  She  was  daughter  of 
Murcadh,  son  of  Finn.  She  had  been 
previously  the  wife  of  Am:aeibh,  king 
of  the  Danes  of  Dublin  ;  and  at  some 
period  the  wife  of  Maelsechlainn. 
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tiling,"  said  she,  "  to  wliicli  tlij  father  never  stooped.    But  now 
Brian's  son  will  demand  the  same  vassalage  from  thine." 

Maelmorda  stored  up  this  rebuke  of  the  queen  in  his  heart ; 
and,  v>'hilst  pondering  thereupon  the  next  day,  he  came  to  whero 
Murcadh,  son  of  Brian,  and  Conaing,  son  of  Donncuan,  were 
playing  at  chess,  (according  to  some  historians  it  was  the  Comar- 
ba  of  St.  Caeimghin  of  Glenn-da-loch,  that  was  playing  with 
Murcadh.)  Here  the  king  of  Leinster  advised  the  adversary  of 
Murcadh  to  make  a  certain  move,  whereby  he  won  the^  game. 
Hereupon,  Murcadh  said :  "  Thou  hadst,  likewise,  once  given  a 
counsel  to  the  Lochlannaigh,  but  its  consequence  was  their  total 
rout  at  the  battle  of  Glenn  Mama."  "  If,"  replied  Maelmorda, 
"I  did  give  them  counsel  which  caused  their  defeat  in  that  con- 
flict, I  shall  now  give  them  another  counsel,  whereby  in  their 
turn  they  shall  defeat  thee."  "I  defy  thee  to  do  it,"  said  Mur- 
cadh. Maelmorda  then  left  the  company  in  wrath  ;  and  he  went 
immediately  to  his  sleeping  apartment,  whence  he  could  not  be 
induced  to  come  to  the  banquet-hall  for  that  night.  At  dawn 
next  morning,  he  set  out  for  his  home  without  bidding  farewell 
to  Brian. 

When  the  monarch  had  heard  that  the  king  of  Leinster  had 
departed  after  this  manner,  without  bidding  flirewell  to  himself, 
he  sent  a  page,  who  was  one  of  his  own  kinsmen,  to  request  of 
the  angry  chieftain  to  stay  until  he  should  have  received  his 
stipend  from  his  sovereign.  This  youth  came  up  with 
Maelmorda  at  Kill-da-luadh,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Shannon, 
as  he  was  mounting  his  steed,  and  to  him  he  at  once  delivers 
the  message  of  Brian.  Hereupon,  Maelmorda,  the  king  of  Lein- 
ster, turned  angrily  upon  the  youth,  and  struck  him  three  times 
with  a  wand  of  yew,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  so  that  the 
youth's  skull  was  fractured  thereby,  and  he  had  to  be  car- 
ried back  to  the  residence  of  Brian.  Cogaran  was  the  name  of 
this  3' outh ;  and  from  him  have  descended  the  Ui  Cogarain  of 
Munster.  Some  of  the  household  of  Kenn-coradh  were  now 
anxious  to  pursue  the  king  of  Leinster,  and  not  to  allow  him  to 
escape  until  he  should  have  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  mon- 
arch. However,  Brian  declared  that  no  treachery  should  be 
wrought  upon  a  guest  of  Kenn-coradh.  "But,"  added  he,  "sat- 
isfaction shall,  nevertheless,  be  required  of  him  at  his  own  bed- 
posts." 

But  Maelmorda,  having  returjied  to  his  own  country,  forth- 
with summoned  around  him  the  nobles  of  Leinster.  To  them  he 
made  known  the  insult  and  the  reviling  words  which  had  been 
flung  both  at  himself  and  his  entire  principality,  in  the  palace  of 
Kenn-coradli.  Upon  this,  they  determined  to  revolt  against 
Brian,  and  to  resist  him  with  the  whole  of  their  own  strength 
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and  that  of  the  Loclilannaigh.  From  this  arose  the  "battle  which 
was  contested  at  Cluain  Tarbh.  But  there  remained  no  longer 
alive  in  Ireland  a  snfficieiit  number  of  the  Lochlannnigh  to  con- 
tend ^\'ith  Brian  in  a  pitched  battle ;  for  he  had  onlj  allowed  a  few 
of  that  nation  to  hold  a  mercantile  possession  of  Ath-cliath,  Loch 
Carman,  Port  Lnrgi,  Corcach,  and  Luimnech,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country.  Therefore  did 
the  king  of  Leinster  and  those  foreigners,  who  still  remained,  send 
ambassadors  to  the  king  of  Lochlainn,  beseeching  him  to  send  a 
strong  force  to  their  aid,  in  order  that  they  might  thus  be  ren- 
dered able  to  engnge  Brian  in  battle  at  Cluain  Tarbh,  upon  Magh. 
n-Elta.  When  this  embassy  hael  reached  the  king  of  Lochlainn, 
he  sent  his  two  sons,  namely,  Carlus  Cnutus,  and  Andreas,  to- 
gether with  a  force  of  twelve  thousand  men,^^  to  assist  the  hing 
of  Leinster  and  the  Irislf  Lochlannaigh  in 'the  approaching  con- 
test. When  this  host  had  landed  at  Ath-cliath,  Maelmorda  bid 
defiance  to  Brian,  and  challenged  him  to  meet  him  in  battle  upon 
Cluain  Tarbh. 

To  return  to  Brian,  son  of  Kenneidi,  king  of  Ireland  ;  that 
monarch  having  called  together  the  strength  of  Munster  and 
Con  naught,  marched  therewith  to  Ath-cliath,  in  order  to  give 
battle  to  his  enemies  on  the  appointed  field.  In  his  army 
marched  the  Children  of  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan,*^  with  all  the 
branching  septs  of  that  stock — a  host  both  numerous  and  impos- 
ing. 

Twelve  thousand  men.  There  is  Eus^enians,  the  ruling  race  of  Dcpmond, 
little  reason  to  suspect  that  this  niim-  or  South  Munster.  They  constituted 
ber  is  exacrgerated.  "  Not  only  from  the  bulk  of  the  second  division  of  Bri- 
Scotland,  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides,  an"s  army  at  Clontarf.  Their  ccm- 
the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  isles  of  Shetland,  manderAvas  the  monarch's  son- in-law,the 
did  they  muster  together  all  the  dispos-  king  of  Desmond,  namely,  Kian,  son  of 
able  strength  of  their  fellow  Northmen,  Maelmuaidh,  son  of  Branu,  (ancestor 
but  even  to  Denmark,  Norway,  and  of  the  O'Mahonies),  who  is  said  by  our 
other  parts  of  Scandinavia,  messengers  historians  to  have  "  exceeded  in  stature 
were  sent  to  solicit  immediate  succors  ;  and  beauty  all  other  Irishmen  ;"  with 
and  such  were  the  accounts  circulated  him  were  Domnall.  son  of  Dubdaboi- 
by  them  of  their  prospects  of  success,  renn,  chief  of  the  Ui  Eifch-cch,  (ancciV 
that— as  a  French  chronicler  of  that  tor  of  the  O'Donoghoos )  ;  lilurker- 
age  states — a  large  fleet  full  of  north-  tach,  son  of  Amncadh,  chief  oflhe  Ui 
ern  adventurers,  were  induced  by  these  Liathain  (the  OLehans  or  OXyons,  and 
representations  to  crov/d  to  the  Irish  the  O'h-Anmcadhas)  Sgannlan,  son  of 
shores,  bringing  with  them  their  wives  Cathal,  chief  of  the  Eoganacht  of'Locli 
and  children,  and  hoping  to  share,  as  Lein  (of  this  tribe  the  O'Moriarties  and 
he  adds,  in  the  conquest  and  enjoyment  O'Carrolls  of  Kerry,  were  the  chief 
of  a  country  "  which  contained  twelve  families,  the  latter  were  the  immediate 
cities,  most  ample  .  bishopricks,  and  descendants  of  Sgannlan)  ;  Loingsech, 
abundant  wealth." — Mcores  History  cf  son  of  Dunlaing,  chief  of  Ui  Conaill 
Ireland.  Gabra,  (i.  e.,  the  O'Kineaiics,  the 

^  The  Children  of  Fiacaidh  Maeil-  O'Cuilleaus,  or  Collinaf  and  their  cov- 
icf/ia7i.— These  were  the  Eoganachta  or   relatives);    Cathal,    son    of  Doof* 
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Thither  marched  ths  Children  of  Ca-,"  son  of  Conall  of  the 
Fleet  Steeds,  namely ;  the  Ui  Bloid,"  the  Ui  Casin,"  the  clan  of 
Aengus  Kenn-athrach,"  the  Kinel  B.ieith,  the  Kinel  Canllach- 
ta,  the  Kiuel  Albi,  and  the  Clann  Eachach  around  Kellach,  son 
of  Dubghen ;  and  the  Chmn  Coilein  around  Menma,''  son  of 
Aedh,  son  of  Enda,  son  of  Esida,  son  of  Sida,  son  of  Maelcluithi, 
and  the  Kinel  Fermaic,  around  Maelmeda,"  son  of  Baedan. 


naban,  chiaf  of  Carbri  Aedha,  (ances- 
tor of  th3  O'Doaovans)  ;  these  were 
the  chiofe  of  the  Eogauachta.  In  the 
8am3  division  marched  Mac  Betha,  son 
of  Mai-e  Jach,  king  of  Kiarraide  Laach- 
ra,  (ancestor  of  th3  O'Connors  Kerry  ;) 
Gebinaoh,  son  of  Dtibagan,  king  of 
Fera-Maighe-Feni,  now  called  Ferraoy, 
(ancestor  of  the  O'Dubagains  or  Dug- 
gans) ;  Molta,  or  Mothia.  king  of  tho 
Dasi  (ancestor  of  the  O  Felans)  ;  Ker- 
ba!I,  son  of  Acdh,  king  of  the  tii,  i.  c, 
th3  O'CarrolIs  and  O'Meaghers  av.d 
their  correlatives  (Kerball  was  the 
progenitor  of  ths  former  sept).  The 
Oirghial'a,  likewise,  fought  in  this 
division  :  as  their  own  territories  lay 
farthest  noi-th  of  any  of  the  Irish  en- 
gage! in  this  battle,  they  made  choice 
of  fighting  by  th3  side  of  the  descendania 
of  Kogan  ^Io^,  because  their  land  lay 
farthest  south.  They  were  led  by  Mac 
Uidhir,  prince  of  Fera  Manach,  now 
Ferm-.inagh  (ancector  of  the  Maguires), 
and  Ua  Kerbaill,  king  of  Oirgialla — 
"the  two  most  illustrious  Irishmen," 
says  the  chronicler,  that  graced  the 
field  on  that  day ;  and  therefore, 
Tvorthy,"  he  adds,  of  fighting  under 
the  banner  of  Kian." — Mocre's  History 
of  Ireland. 

^  Tie  Children  of  Cos;  i.  e.,  the 
Dal  g-Cais  or  Dalcassians.  This  was 
the  tribe  of  which  Brian  him%lf  was 
the  chief.  Together  with  the  force 
which  ^[aclsechlainn  had  led  from 
Meath,  it  formed  the  first  division  of 
the  Irish  army.  It  was  placed  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Murcadh, 
the  eldest  son  of  Brian. 

"  Ui  Bloid.  The  territory  of  this 
clan  lay  in  the  north-east  of  Clare. 
BlofJ,  son  of  Cas,  from  whom  it  was 
called,  was  the  common  ancestor  ot 
many  se{>ts  of  the  Dal  g-Cais.  It  was 
the  fecpt  of  the  tnbc  to  which  Brian 


himself  belonged. — See  the  pedigree 
of  aBriain,  Fart  III. 

^  Ui  Caism.  The  Macnamaras, 
called  also  Sil  Aeda,  and  the  Mac  Clan- 
chies,  Brehcns  of  Thomond,  were  des- 
cended from  this  sept  Caisiu  wa?  the 
brother  of  the  Blod,  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  last  note, 

*  Aengiis  Kenn-Athrach.  He  was 
also  the  brother  of  Blod,  and  son  of 
Cas.  The  O'Deas  of  Kinel  I^rraaic, 
are  sprung  from  him  ;  and  also  the  Ki- 
nel Baeith,  of  which  the  chiefs  took  the 
name  of  O'Maclmeda,  which  their  de- 
scendants have  probably  changed  to 
Mulvy;  the  present  represcntaUves  of 
the  Kinel  Cuiladita,  are  unknown  to 
the  editor,  unless  by  it  is  meant  the 
Muintir  Coulochta,  also  desccnde<l  from 
Aengus  Kenn-Athrach,  of  which  the 
O'Dubghinns,  now  possibly  translated 
by  Duggan,  descended  from  the  Kel- 
lach, son  of  Dubghenn,  mentioned' in 
the  text,  were  the  chiefs.  The  Kinel 
Albi  and  Kinel  Eachach,  are  unknown 
to  the  ■  editor  ;  they  were,  probably, 
branches  of  the  foregoing. 

^  Menma.  He  was  the  direct  ances- 
tor of  the  Macnamaras,  who  had  their 
name,  in  Irish  Mac  Conmara,  from  Con- 
mara,  son  of  Domnall,  son  of  Menma. 

^  Mielme'a.  The  Kinel  Fermaic, 
of  which  he  was  the  chief,  have  been 
already  classed  amongst  the  descend- 
ants of  Aengus  Kenn-athrach,  It  is 
possibly  from  him  that  the  surname 
O'Maeilmeda  is  derived. 

The  catalogue  above  given  by  our 
author  is  very  confused  ;  and  it  would 
appear,  that  the  several  alias  names  of 
the  race  are  given  therein,  as  those  of 
separate  tribes.  The  j^eat  divisions 
of  the  Dal  g-Cais  then'  were  the  Ui 
Bloid  of  which  Brian  and  his  immediate 
relatives  were  the  chiefs ;  the  Ui  Caisin, 
or  Clann  Coilein,  commanded  by  Men- 
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There  went  thither  moreover,  the  children  of  Kenneidi,''  son  of 
Lorcan,  namely:  Aimluan  Lactna,  Cosgarach,  Senclian,  Ogan, 
Maolruanaidh  and  Angidh ;  and  Mnrcadh,  son  of  Brian,  with 
his  son  Tordelbach,  and  with  his  five  brothers,  namely :  Tadg, 
Donncadli,  DomniTll,  Concobar,  and  Flann ;  and  thither  went 
likewise,  the  children  of  Donrx-uan,  son  of  Kenneidi,  namely: 
Lonrargan,  Keilichar,  Kenneidi,  Fiogalach,  and  Innractach  and 
Eocaidh,  son  of  Innractach,  with  Dubghen,  son  of  Eocaidii,  and 
Beolan ;  and  all  of  their  kinsfolk  and  dependents  that  followed 
these  chieftains. 

Tiiither  marched  likewise,  a  large  host  of  the  men  of  Con- 
naught,*'  around  Tadg,  son  of  Murcalh  O'Kellaigh,  king  of  Ui 
Mani ;  and  around  i^Iaelruanaidh  na-Paidre*^  O  h-Eidin,  king  of 
Aidni,  and  besides  these,  there  came  a  great  number  of  the  other 
nobles  of  Connaught  through  love  of  their  relative,  Brian,  whose 
mother,  Bebinn,  was  a  Connaught  woman.  In  addition  to  these, 
Maelsechlainn,  son  of  Domnall,  king  of  Meath,  marched  tiiither, 
leading  the  entire  strength  of  his  kingdom  to  the  aid  of  Brian. 

Tlien,  when  the  adverse  hosts  had  arrived  thus  constituted  upon 
Magh  n-Elta,"  they  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array,*'  each  host 


ma  ;  the  Kind  Fermaic,  or  Clann  Aen- 
gnsa  Kenu  Atlirach,  commanded  by 
Maelmeda  and  Kellach  ;  and  the  Clann 
Ifernain,  or  race  of  Acnprus  Kenn- 
atinn.  not  mentioned  by  this  name, 
though  one  of  its  chiefs,  Xiall,  sou  of 
Conn  (the  anci?storof  O'Quinn).  fell  at 
Cloutarf,  fighiing  by  the  side  of  Mur- 
cadh,  son  of  Brian,  whose  henchman  he 
then  was.  The  name  of  Clann  Ifer- 
nain has  been  preserved  in  that  of  0"h- 
Ifernain,  now  generally  called  Hcfibr- 
Dan. 

"  Ctihiren  of  Kenneidi,  These 
were  the  members  of  Brian "s  immedi- 
ate family.  Many  of  them  were  found- 
ers of  Irish  septs,  to  which  they  left 
their  names,  such  as  Senchan.  of  the  O 
Shaunahans.  of  North  Munster;  Ogan, 
of  the  O  Hogans ;  Kenneidi,  of  the 
O'Kennedies  of  Ormond :  Lonnargan 
of  the  O  Lounergans :  Kelichar  of  the 
O'Kellohei^ ;  Maelruanaidh,  of  the  0' 
Murronies  ;  Beolan.  of  the  O  Bolans  ; 
InnrachtacK  of  the  Mac  Innrachtaigh, 
or  ^lac  Enrich ts. — Szs  Fedigree  of 
O'Bridin,  Part  11. 

*  Tie  Men  of  Connaught.  They 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  third  division 
of  the  Irish  army  at  Clontarf.  Some 


Munster  tribes  also,  are  recorded  as 
having  fought  in  this  division  They 
were  the  men  of  Corca  Bask  in,  under 
its  chieftain  Domnall,  scr  •  !  ■  .  maid, 
(ancestor  of  the  O'Doi.  .re  ;) 

the  p?ople  of  Musgtaid .  ^  .  -  .  .  now 
Clan  William,  in  Tip|>erary,  under 
Murkertach.  son  of  Core  (anc^tor  of 
the  O'Quirks)  ;  the  men  of  Ui  Cua- 
na?b.  (now  Coonagh.  co.  of  Limerick.) 
under  Aedh,  son  of  Lochlainn  ;  the  men 
of  Musgraide  b-Aeda,  near  tha  source 
of  the  Blackwater.  co.  Cork,  under 
Echtighema.  son  of  Donaagan,  (ances- 
tor of  the  O  Donnasran^). 

"  jNa  Pivdre  ;  i.  e..of  the  Prayer. 

«  Magh  n-E  ta.  Clontarf  lay  in  the 
famous  plain  called  by  this  name, 

^  Tie  buttle  arrcij,  &c.  The  army 
of  the  Lochlannaigh  and  Leinstermcn, 
was  also  drawn  up  in  three  divisions  or 
columns.  The  first  of  these  is  describ- 
ed as  consisting  of  the  Danes  of  Dub- 
lin, or  Ath-cliath.  under  the  command 
of  Dolat  ami  Conmael :  and  of  a  por- 
tion of  their  foreign  auxiliaries,  under 
the  Norwegian  princes,  Carol  ar.d  Ao- 
rud.  (Carius  and  Andreas)  ;  amongst 
the  latter  were  1.000  clad  from  head  to 
foot  in  iron  mail.   This  division  waa 
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in  its  respective  position.  On  the  one  side  stood  the  king  of 
Leinster  and  the  Loclilannaigh ;  and  over  this  host  the  two  sons 
of  the  Idng  of  LochLainn,  namely,  Carlus  and  Andreas,  were  the 
commanders-in-chief-  On  the  other  side  stood  Brian,  and  the 
nobles  of  MuDster,  Connanght  and  Mcath";  tftid  here  Murcadh, 
son  of  Brian,  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  his  father's  army. 
It  is,  hoAvever,  to  be  observed  here,  that  IMaelscchlainn  Avonld 
not  allow*'  his  forces  to  aid  either  host  in  the  conflict  that  ensued. 

The  battle"^  was  then  poured  forth,  and  both  armies  strove  with 
hardihood  for  the  victory.  But  at  leng-th  the  Lochlannaigh  and 
the  Laighnigh  were  completely  vanquished ;  and  the  two  sons 
of  the  king  of  Lochlainn  were  slain,  aiid  around  them  fell  the 
capttiins  of  the  fleet,  which  they  had  led  to  Ireland,  together  with 
six  thousand  and  sixty*"  of  their  immediate  followers.  Besides 
these,  there  fell  in  that  slaughter  four  thousand  of  the  Lochlan- 
naigh, who  came  from  Ath-cliath,  and  other  Irish  seaports.  Ma- 
elmorda,"*^  king  of  Leinstei',  was  likewise  slain  therein ;  with  him 

former  is  represented  as  advising  the 
latter  to  shun  the  battle  ;  "for  Gaei- 
dil  (the  Gaels)  were  ouly  dressed  in 
satin  shirts,  while  the  Danes  were  in 
one  mass  of  iron  :" 

"  Leintca'^ha  sroil  nr  shiol  n-Gaeidhil, 
Is  Goill  na  n-aenbbroin  iaru,inn." 

— O'Doncvan. 

Six  thousand  and  sixty.  "  In  the 
Chronicle  of  Ademar,  monk  of  St. 
Eparchius  of  St.  Angouleme,  it  is 
stated  that  this  battle  lasted  for  three 
days ;  that  all  the  Norsemen  were 
killed  ;  and  that  crowds  of  their  wo- 
men, in  despair,  threw  themselves  into 
the  sea  ;  but  the  Irish  accounts  agree 
that  it  lasted  only  from  sun-rise  to  sun- 
set on  Good  Friday."  In  the  Nialla 
Saga,  published  in  Johnston's  Ant. 
Celto-Scand.,  a  Northman  prince  is  in- 
troduced as  asking,  sometime  after  the 
battle,  what  had  become  of  his  men, 
and  the  answer  was,  that  "  they  were 
all  killed!"— 15. 

Maelmorda  slain.  Amongst  the 
chiefs  who  fell  with  him  were  Dunla- 
ing,  son  of  Tuathal,  son  of  Ugari,  royal 
heir  of  Leinsrer,  (ancestor  of  the 
O'Tooles)  ;  and  Brogarb^n,  son  of  Con- 
cobar,  tanist  of  Ui  Falghi,  (ancestor  of 
the  0'  Connors  Falghi),  "  and,"  say  our 
annalists,  "  a  countless  slaughter  of  the 


opposed  to  the  first  column  of  the  nation- 
al army  under  Murcadh  and  Maelsech- 
lainn.  The  second  division  of  the  enemy 
consisted  of  the  Irish  of  Leinster,  under 
their  king  Maelmorda,  and  his  sub- 
chiefs  ;  they  were  supj^orted  by  a  catJir 
or  battalion  of  the  foreigners.  This 
division  was  opposed  by  the  second 
column  of  the  Irish,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Kian,  king^of  Desmond.  The 
foreign  a'lxiliaries  from  the  Hebrides, 
the  Orkneys,  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic,  under  the  earls  Bruadar  and 
Lodar,  formnd  the  third  division  ;  with 
them  were  joined  a  number  of  Britons 
from  Wales  and  Cornwall,  under  their 
respective  chiefs.  The  third  division 
of  the  Irish,  under  Maelruanaidh,  king 
of  Ui  Fiacrach  Aidni,  and  Tadg,  king 
of  Ui  Mani,  was  opposed  to  these. 

Maels  chlainn  would  not  allow,  ^c. 
This  assertion  is  not  true,  as  shall  be 
shown  furtlier  on.  Keating  has  too 
easily  adopted  it  from  the  Munster 
calumniators  of  Maelsechlainn. 

The  battle.  "The  Danes  were 
better  armed  than  the  Irish,  in  this 
battle  ;  for  they  had  1,000  men  dressed 
in  armor  from  head  to  foot  in  iron 
mail.  In  a  dialogue  between  the  ban- 
shee, Aeibill,  or  Aeibinn,  of  Craglea 
and  the  hero,  Kinaeth  O'Hartagain,  the 

•  The  cath  consisted  of  3,000  men. 
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fell  tlie  greater  part  of  his  nobles,  and  three  thousand  three  hun- 
dred of  the  men  of  Leinster. 

On  the  otlier  side  fell  Murcadh/^  son  of  Brian,  heir  apparent 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Ii'eland,  around  whom  were  slain  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobles  of  Munster  and  Connaught,  together  with  four 
thousand  of  his  people. 

It  happened  also,  that  a  body  of^  Lochlannaigh,  in  fleeing  at 
random  from  the  carnage,  came  upon  the  royal  pavilion,  and  re- 
cognized Brian  therein ;  upon  Avhich,  Brodnr,  who  was  the  Cfip- 
tain  of  this  band,  attacked  and  slew  the  monarch  in  his  tent.'*® 
lie  was,  nevertheless,  slain  himself  at  the  same  time,  by  Brian 
and  his  attendants. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  more  of  Brian's  people, 
who  were  slain  in  that  battle,  to  wit:  Tordelbaeh,  son  of  Mur- 
cadh,*^  son  of  Brian  ;  Conaing,  son  of  Donncuan.  son  of  Kennci- 
digh;  Molta,  son  of  Domnall,  son  of  Faelan,  king  of  the  Desi 
]\Iumhan  ;  and  Eocaidh,  son  of  Danadach,  chieftain  of  Clann 
Sganlain,  with  Niall  Ua  Cuinn,  and  Cudnligh,  son  of  Kennei- 
digh,  tliese  wjcre  the  three  companions  of  Biian;  and  Tadg  Ua 


Kellaigh/i 


iig  of  Ui  Mani;  Maelruanaidh  na  Paidre  O'h-Eidin, 


Leinstcrmcn  along  with  them."  Neither 
O'Mord.%  cliicf  ot'Laighis,  Dor  O'Nolan, 
chief  of  Fotharta,  fought  agaiust  Brian 
on  this  occasion. 

Murcadh.  He  fell  by  the  Danish 
cliief  Anrnd,  Avhosc  brother  he  had  just 
slain,  and  who  had  sought  him  out  for 
vengeance.  *'  On  seeing  him  approach, 
the  Irish  hero*  rushed  forward  to  meet 
him,  and  seizing  him  firmly  with  his  left 
hand — the  right  having  l)een  enfeebled 
by  the  constant  use  of  his  weapon — 
bhook  him  fairly  out  of  his  coat  of  mail 
and  there  transfixed  him  with  his  sword. 
The  Norwegian,  however,  in  dying, 
had  his  full  revenge ;  for  as  the  con- 
queror stooped  dowMi  over  him,  he 
drew  fortii  the  knife  or  dagger,  which 
hung  by  JMurroug'h's  (Murcadh's)  side, 
and  plunged  it  into  his  heart." — 
Moore. 

■^^  Slew  ty  monarch  in  his  tent.  "  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  rout  and  car- 
nage of  the  defeat,  that  the  Danish  ad- 
miral Bruadar,  having  fled  for  refuge 
with  a  few  followers  into  a  wood,  into 
the  neighborhood  of  Brian's  tent,  per- 
ceived from  his  lurking  place  that  the 
monarch  was  surrounded  with  h-\t  few- 
attendai  ts— most  of  hia  body  guards 


having  joined  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
— and  was  kneeling,  with  hand  up- 
raised and  his  mind  on  prayer  intent. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  moment, 
Bruadar  rushed  into  the  tent,  and,  after 
a  short  struggle,  put  tlic  aged  monarch 
and  a  boy,  who  was  in  attendance  upon 
him,  to  death.  Then,  unable  to  restrain 
his  triumph,  he  held  up  his  blade,  still 
warm  from  the  royal  victim's  heart, 
and  cried  out,  "  Let  it  be  proclaimed 
from  man  to  man,  that  Brian  has  fallen 
by  the  hand  of  Bruadar." — lb. 

^  Tordelbaeh,  son  ofMu  cadh.  "  Tor- 
delbaeh, the  king's  grandchild,  then 
but  fifte(!n  years  old,  was  found  drown- 
ed near  the  fishing  weir  of  Clontarf, 
with  both  his  hands  fas'  bound  in  the 
hair  of  a  Dane  whom  he  had  pursued 
into  the  sea." — Annals  of  Clonrnacnoise. 

Tadg  Ua  Kellaigh.  He  was  the 
first  that  was  called  Ua  Cedar gh  or 
O'Kelly  ;  from  him  all  the  families  of 
the  0'  feellics  of  Ui  Mani,  or  Hy  Many 
in  Galway,  are  descended.  The  Ui 
Mani,  afterwards  represented  by  the 
O'Kellies,  the  O'Maddens,  O'iMulallies 
or  Lallies  and  others,  suffered  dread- 
fully in  this  battle.  Tadg  Mor  ( Tigue 
ilfore),  their  chief,  performed  prodigies 
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king  of  Aidni,^^  Gcbenach,  son  of  Dubagan,  king  of  Fcra 
Maighc ;  Mac-Betlinigli,  son  of  Jklnrcclacli  Clacn,  king  of  Ciar* 
raide  Luachra;  Domnall,  son  of  Diaimaid,  king  of  Corca-Bas- 
kinn ;  Sgardan,  son  of  Cathal,  king  of  the  Eoganaclit  of  Lock  Lcin ; 
and  Domnall,  son  of  Emhin,son  of  Cannech,  Maer-nior  of  Marr,^ 
in  Alba;  and  Murcdacli,  Maer-mor  of  Lemliain;^  and  with 
these  fell  many  other  nobles  whose  names  are  not  mentioned 
here. 

One  thonsand  and  thirty-four,  was  the  year  of  our  Lord  in 
which  the  battle  of  Cluain  Tarbh  was  fought.  The  conflict  took 
place  on  the  Friday  before  the  Easter  of  that  year.  Here  follows 
a  record,  left  by  a  bardic  historian  in  testimony  of  the  number 
of  j^ears  that  liad  elapsed  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  death  of 
Brian,  son  of  Kenneidigh  : 

"  Four  and  thirty  years,"  in  trutli, 
Above  one  thousand  then  had  passed, 
Since  Clirist  had  come  to  heal  our  woes, 
When  Brian  died  on  Bregha's  jDlain." 


of  valor,  and  Avas  one  of  the  principal 
heroes  in  the  battle. 

7u?jo-  of  Aidni.  Maelruadh- 
naidh  O  h-Eidliin  {MuuroonteO'Htjne), 
was  tlic  first  that  bore  tlie  surname  of 
O  h-Eidin.  His  brother,  Macirabaill, 
was  the  immediate  progenitor  of  the 
O'Heynes,  or  Jlynes,  of  South  (Jon- 
naughr.  The  Ui  Fiachrach  Aidhni, 
{ee  Fceghragh  Eijnie),  the  tribe  which 
Maeh'uanaidh  led  to  Clomarf,  is  now 
represented  by  the  O'Heynes,  O'Cier- 
ies,  MacKi!keilies,0'Bhaughnessies  and 
their  correlatives.  See  Pedigree  of 
0'  Sechnasaigh,  Part  III 

The  king  of  Connaught  is  represent- 
ed by  Mr.  Moore  and  some  modern  his- 
torians as  having  commanded  the  Con- 
naughtmcn  at  Clontarf.  But  of  this 
there  is  no  historic  evidence,  if  we  re- 
ject some  legendary  and  highly  exag- 
gerated romances.  There  is  nothing  in 
our  anna's  to  show  that  any  other  of 
the  Connaughtmen  than  two  tribes  just 
named,  had  partaken  in  that  conflict. 

Maer-mor  of  Marr.  "  He  was 
the  chief  of  the  Eoganachta  of  Magh 
Geir-ghinn,  or  Marr  in  modern  Scot- 
land, and  descended  from  Mani  Lemna 
(the  brother  of  Carbri  Luachra,  ances- 
tor of  the  O'Moriarties,  of  Kerry,)  son 
of  Core,  son  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Olild 


riann  Beg,  son  of  Fiacaidh  Maeil-le- 
than,  son  of  Eogan  Mor,  sou  of  Olild 
Olum,  king  of  Munster,  and  common 
ancestor  of  King  Brian,  and  of  this 
Domnall  (or  Donald),  of  Marr,  who 
assisted  h."m  against  the  common  ene- 
my."—  0' Doiiovm. 

^  Maer-mor  of  Lemhain  ]  i.e.,  Great 
Steward  of  Lemhain,  [Levvin,  or  LeW' 
inn),  in  Latin  Levinia,  and  in  English, 
Lennox.  O'Elaherty  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Stuarts,  carls  of  Lennox,  and  after- 
wards kings  of  Scotland  and  England, 
are  maternally  descended  from  the 
Gaelic  Maer-mors  of  Lemhain,  and  he 
informs  us  that  in  the  reign  of  Robert 
n.,'(A.  D.  1370—1395),  Alan  Stuart, 
a  relative  of  that  monarch,  marrying 
the  heiress  of  Donncadh,  or  Duncan,  the 
last  chief  of  this  family,  transferred  the 
title  of  Lennox  to  his  family. — In  the 
note  last  quoted,  there  is  what  seems  an 
oversight  on  the  part  of  its  learned 
author  ;  for  O'FIaherty  states  that  the 
Great  Stewards  of  Marr,  were  descend- 
ed from  Carbri,  called  Cruithnech,  or 
the  Pic t ;  and  the  Great  Stewards  of 
Lennox,  from  Mani  Lemna,  his  brother. 

"  Four  and  thirty ;  i.  e.,  in  Gaelic, 
Ceithre  hliaghna  trichad.  The  copy  of 
the  poem  from  which  Keating  has 
quoted  this  verse,  must  have  been  cor- 
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And  Ills  age  was  eight  years  above  four  score  at  that  time :  as  a 
bard  has  told  us  in  the  following  verse: 
I 

"  For  four  score  years  and  ei.q-lit 
(Rii^ht  truly  is  their  number  told), 
Had  Brian  lived  in  victories, 
Before  that  rough  and  des[)crate  fight." 

And,  moreover,  Murcadh,  son  of  Brian,  was  tirrc€  score  and 
three  years  when  he  fell  in  that  same  battle  of  Cluain  Tarbh. 


TJic  rciuni  from  tJie  bailie — The  Dal  g-Cais  reject  ilie  claims  of  the 

Eog  ''rjcxhta. 

At  length,  after  wmning  the  battle,^  and  after  the  deaths  of 
Brian  and  Murcadh,  and  very  many  of  the  Gaels  besides  them, 
and  after  tlie  rout  of  the  Lochlannaigh  and  the  Leinstcrmen, 
with  the  slaughter  of  the  greater  part  of  their  forces,  the  Dal  g- 
Cais  and  th.c  tribes  of  Fiacaidh  ^facil-lcthan  marched  togetlier  in 
harmony  as  far  as  MuUach  Masdenn.'^'    But  here,  the  dcscend- 


ruptcd.  In  copy  of  the  romantic  talc 
called  the  Battle  of  Clontarf,  now  in 
the  editor's  possession,  the  verse  gives 
the  date  thus : 

"Ceithru  bliairhnft  diifr.  Is  delmtin, 
Agus  mile  gan  mcbhaill,  itc'' 

In  English : 

"Fourteen  years  to  n  certainty, 
And  one  tiiousand  without  falsehood,  ic." 

This  has  been  proved  to  be  the  true 
date,  and  is  probably  the  correct  read- 
ing of  the  verse.  Keating's  having 
placed  too  much  reliance  upon  the  one 
given  in  the  text,  has  probably  hel])ed 
to  cause  him  t-o  make  so  many  mistakes 
in  chronolo^ry  with  regard  to  Brian 
and  his  cotcmporaries. 

^  After  winning  the  battle,  ^'c.  On 
the  day  after  the  battle,  all  the  wound- 
etl  of  the  Irish  army,  were  conveyed  to 
the  camp  at  Kill  Maighcnn,  now  Kil- 
inainham,  by  Tadg,  son  of  Brian,  and 
Kian,  son  of  Maelmuaid.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  monks  of  St.  Col  am,  at 
Svt^ords,  came  to  bear  away  the  mon- 
arch's body  to  have  it  interred  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Ard  jNLacha.  From  Su-ords 
it  was  conveyed  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Kiaran  at  Dairaliag,  now  Duleek. 

37 


Thence  it  was  borne  to  Louth,  where 
the  Primate,  Maelmuri,  awaited  the 
royal  remains,  and  liad  tl:em  borne  to 
the  archiepiscopal  city.  The  bodies  of 
JMurcadh  and  the  other  chiefs  of  iho 
fiimily  were  borne  thither  at  the  same 
time.  Brian's  body  was  deposited  in 
the  nortli  side  of  the  cathedral,  and 
those  of  Murcadh  and  the  others,  on 
the  south.  There,  for  twelve  nights, 
the  religious  of  the  order  of  St.  Pat- 
rick kept  watch  over  the  dead,  chaunt- 
ing  hymns,  and  offering  jn-aycrs  for  the 
repose  of  the  departed  souls. — See 
Mo  re, 

MuUach  Masdenn,  Now  Mullagh- 
mast  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  Bonn- 
cadh,  son  of  Brian,  was  not  at  the  bat- 
tle, he  had  been  absent,  with  a  portion 
of  the  Dal  g-Cais,  upon  a  foray  info 
Leinster,  whence  he  returned  on  Holy 
Saturday  with  immense  booty.  Having 
formed  a  junction  with  his  brother  Tadg 
(Teigus),  and  the  Eugcnian  chieftain, 
Kian,  and  having  sent  much  offerings  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Ard  Macha,  the 
camp  at  Killmainham  was  broken  up  ; 
and  t  he  army  of  Slunster  commenced 
its  first  day's  march  homeward,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  above  mentioned  se- 
cession took  place. 
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ants  of  Fiacaidli  Maeil-lethan,  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct 
body  and  separated  from  the  descendants  of  Cas.  And  then,  as 
the  latter  found  that  thej  were  themselves  superior  to  the  Dal  g-Cais 
in  the  number  of  their  warriors  and  followers,  they  determined 
to  send  an  embassy^  to  demand  hostages  from  Donncadli,  son  of 
Brian,  and  to  explain  to  him  that,  inasmuch  as  they  had  lately 
given  hostages  to  his  father  Brian,  and  previously  to  his  father's 
brother,  Mathgamain,  son  of  Kenneidigh,  it  was  now  their  right 
to  possess  the  sovereignty  of  Munster,  according  to  the  rule  of 
alternate  succession.  To  this,  Donncadh,  son  of  Brian,  replied: 
*'  It  was  not  with  your  own  good  will  that  you  ever  gave  any 
hostages  to  father  or  relative  of  mine ;  but  it  was  they  themselves, 
that  compelled  both  you  and  the  other  men  of  Ireland  to  pay 
them  involuntary  homage."  And  he  added,  "  that  he  would 
give  no  hostages,  or  other  pledges  of  submission  either  to  their 
race  or  to  any  other ;  and  he  said  moreover,  that  he  would  not 
himself,  have  allowed  them  to  have  separated  from  him  even  then, 
had  his  host  been  numerous  enough  to  meet  them  in  battle,  until 
they  should  have  given  pledges  of  their  remaining  as  submissive 
to  himself,  as  they  had  been  to  his  father." 

When  this  reply  was  told  to  the  chiefs  of  Desmond,  they  arose 
in  haste,  and  seizing  their  arms,  they  went  out  to  give  immedi- 
ate battle  to  the  Dal  g  Cais.  Whereupon  Donncadh,  son  of 
Brian,  commanded  his  people  to  place  their  wounded  men  within 
the  rath  of  Masdenn,  and  to  leave  one  third  of  his  force,  as  a 
guard  upon  them;  "and  then,"  said  he,  "let  the  other  two 
thirds  give  their  answer  to  yonder  folk  upon  the  battle  field ! " 
He  gave  these  orders,  though  the  Dal  g-Cais  were  then  little 
more  than  one  thousand  strong,  whilst  their  adversaries  of  Des- 
mond, had  a  force  of  three  thousand  men.  But  when  the 
wounded  men  had  heard  the  orders  of  their  chieftain,  they  arose 
hastily  from  their  beds,  and  having  put  moss  upon  their  wounds 
and  hurts,  they  with  one  accord  determined  to  participate  in  the 
expected  battle. 

*  To  send  an  embassy,  ^c.  It  was  ity  of  our  ancient  historians.  "  Tliis 
Kian,  King  of  Desmond,  that  sent  prince  bore  a  high  character  for  wis- 
this  embassy  ;  and  it  was  his  undoubted  dom  and  bravery.  '  No  one,'  says  the 
right  according  to  the  will  of  Olild  historian,  'seemed  more  wortjiy  of 
Olura,  the  common  ancestor  of  the  the  crown  of  ^lunster  or  monarchy 
Eoganachta  and  the  Dal  g-Cais.  He  is  of  Ireland,  than  Kian  ;  and  had  fate  so 
condemned  by  many  historians  for  his  decreed  it  in  all  appearance,  Ireland 
attempt  on  this  occasion ;  but  what-  would  not  have  felt  those  calamities 
ever  its  immediate  policy  or  consequen-  which  she  has  so  long  endured.'  Ac- 
ces  were,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  cording  to  Erard  Mac  Coisi,  chief 
was  every  way  qualified  to  fill  the  post  chronicler  of  the  Irish,  who  died  anno, 
to  which  he  aspired.  Hardiman,  in  his  1023,  Kian  was  as  gallant  and  gener^ 
Irish  Minstrelsy,  bears  the  following  ous  a  prince  as  the  house  of  Eber  ever 
testimony  to  his  worth,  on  the  author-   produced." — Irish  Minstre'sy,p.  36G. 
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Upon  this,  when  the  descendants  of  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan, 
had  seen  the  fortitude  with  which  the  warriors  of  the  Dal  g-Cais 
— the  wounded  as  well  as  the  un wounded — were  preparing 
themselves  for  the  conflict,  thej  retired  fiom  the  field*^^  without 
fighting,  and  returned  to  their  homes,  without  having  received 
any  hostages  from  the  rivals  of  their'  tribe. 


They  retired  from  the  field,  ^c. 
Keating  has  both  confounded  what 
took  place  on  this  occasion  with  what 
occurred  subsequently  in  the  case  of 
the  Ossorians,  and  has  not  at  all  stated 
the  real  cause  of  the  retiring  of  the 
Eoganachta.  O'Halloran  has  given  a 
wrong  idea  of  the  immediate  pre- 
liminaries that  led  to  it ;  and  Mr. 
Moore  has  been  entirely  misled  as  to 
the  motives  that  actuated  tlie  chieftain 
who  brought  it  about.  The  following 
quotation,  translated  from  the  Cath  Clu- 
ana  Tarbh,  an  ancient  tale  not  likely  to 
flatter  the  opponents  of  the  sons  of 
Brian,  may  assist  the  reader  in  forming 
his  own  judgment  /hereon. — "  When 
Domnall,  son  of  Dubdaboirenn,  saw  him 
thus  preparing  to  force  hostages  from 
the  sons  of  Brian,  he  demanded  of  Kian, 
what  advantage  would  be  conferred  by 
the  latter  chief  upon  himself,  as  the 
reward  of  his  assistance  in  that  attempt. 
In  reply  to  this  Kian  told  him  that  he 
should  receive  nothing  more  than  the 
possession  of  his  own  lordship  of  Ui 
Eachach,  free  from  tribute.  "  Then  by 
my  word,"  said  Domnall,  "  I  shall  risk 
neither  hurt  nor  hardship  in  winning  a 
sovereignty  for  thee."  "  I  care  little," 
rejoined  Kian,  "whether  my  attempt 
have  thy  consent  or  not,  for  thou  shalt 
be  forced  to  march  out  and  assist  me 
to  the  throne."  "  Then  if  we  be  to 
suffer  compulsion,"  said  Domnall,  seced- 
ing from  Kian.  When  Donncadh,  son 
of  Brian,  had  learned  that  a  quarrel  be- 
tween themselves  had  sprung  up 
amongst  the  chiefs  of  the  race  Eogan 
Mor,  he  struck  his  camp,  carried  olf 
his  wounded  men,  and  marched." — Such 
was  the  reason  why  the  Engeuians  did 
not  fight.  When  the  half  of  his  own 
sept  (for  Domnall  and  he  both  belonged 
to  the  same  branch  of  the  race  of 
Eogan.)  had  deserted  him,  and,  very 
likely,  several  other  southern  septs,  less 


interested  in  his  success,  had  followed 
their  example,  Kian  was  no  longer 
strong  enough  to  attack  the  Dalcas- 
sians.  After  his  return  to  Rathlenn, 
he  challenged  Domnall  to  a  battle, 
which  was  almost  immediately  fought 
upon  the  plains  of  Magh  Guillidhe.  In 
this  conflict  Kian  and  his  two  brothers, 
Cathal  and  Raghallach,  were  slain, 
with  great  numbers  of  his  followers. 
Mathgamain,  or  Mahon,  the  son  of 
Kian,  would  then  have  shared  his  far 
ther's  fate,  had  not  his  maternal  uncles, 
Donncadh  and  Tadg,  speedily  led  their 
Dalcassiap.s  to  his  assistance.  Domnall 
risked  another  battle  against  Mahon, 
thus  reinforced,  but  he  was  totally  de- 
feated, and  lost  his  eldest  son,  Cathal, 
therein.  After  this,  Mathgamain  was 
for  a  short  time  reinstated  in  his  father's 
principality.  But  within  the  same 
year,  the  two  Dalcassian  princes  quar- 
relled amongst  themselves,  and  came  to 
open  hostilities.  Thereupon  Domnall 
again  attacked  their  nephew,  whom  he 
killed  in  a  pitched  battle.  lie  then  led 
the  l^oganachta  to  Limerick,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  A.  D.  1015;  but  he  was 
there  met  in  battle  by  the  sons  of 
Brian,  then  temporarily  reunited.  In 
this  engagement  the  men  of  Desmond 
were  routed  and  cut  to  pieces,  and  Dom- 
nall himself  slain. — It  is  from  the 
Mathgamain,  or  Mahon,  just  mention- 
ed, that  the  Desmond  sept  of  0"Math- 
gamna,  in  English,  O'Mahony,  has  its 
name.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Dalcassian  sept  of  Mac  Mathgam- 
ua,  or  Mac  Mahon,  of  Corca  Baskinn, 
and  also  from  that  of  Mac  Mahon  of 
Oirghialla. — "  A  sad  tale  was  that," 
says  Macliag,  the  chief  historian  and 
chief  physician  and  biographer  of  Brian, 
in  recording  his  death;  "  for  there  was 
not  in  Ireland  in  his  own  time,  any 
man  more  distinguished  for  generosity 
and  nobility  than  that  Kian." 
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,   The  Dal  g-Cais  in  Osraide — Repulse  of  Donncadlij  son  of 
GUla-Padraig. 

As  to  the  Dal  g-Cais,  tliey  marcliecl  onward  from  Mullacli  Mas* 
denn  to  Atb-Aei^,  on  the  brink  of  the  Berba,  where  they  com- 
menced to  drink  water  from  that  river.  But  hither  Donncadh, 
son  of  Gilla-Padraig,  king  of  Osraide,  had  come  to  attack  them, 
"with  a  numerous  force,  composed  of  Leinstermen  and  Ossorians, 
which  he  had  mustered  upon  the  plain  of  Clann  Kellaigh.^ 
Thence  he  had  sent  oat  scouts  to  discover  the  route  by  which 
the  Dal  g-Cais  were  coming,  for  he  held  them  in  the  gi-eatest 
hatred,  because  Brian  had  placed  his  fathcr^^  in  bondage,  and  ho 
had  detained  him  in  chains  two  years,  and  also  because  he  had 
plundered  and  devastated  all  Osraide,  and  had  slain  numbers  of 
its  inhabitants.  Therefore  did  the  son  of  Gilla-Padraig  store  up 
hostility  towards  the  Dal  g-Cais ;  and  in  consequence  thereof,  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  meet  them  at  Ath-Aei,  with  instructions  to 
demand  hostages  from  them  as  the  condition  of  his  allowing 
them  to  march  through  his  territories  unmolested.  But  Donn- 
cadh, son  of  Brian,  at  once  told  these  embassadors  that  he  would 
deliver  up  no  hostages  to  their  chief  "  Then,"  said  they,  "thou 
shalt  reply  to  the  demand  of  the  son  of  Gilla-Padraig  by  a  bat- 
tle." "  And  a  battle  he  shall  get,"  said  Donncadh  ;  but  it  is  a 
sad  thing,  that  I  did  not  meet  with  a  death  like  that  which  my 
father  found,  before  I  suffered  the  insult  of  having  hostages  de- 
manded from  me  by  the  son  of  Gilla-Padraig."  Hereupon  the 
ambassadors  expostulated  with  the  angry  chieftain  of  the  Dal  g- 
Cais,  requesting  him  not  to  feel  so  very  indignant,  whilst  it  was  so 
evident  that  his  force  was  not  sti-ong  enough  to  give  battle  to 
that  led  by  their  own  king.  To  this  Donncadh  thus  rejoined: 
*'  Were  it  ever  lawful  to  punish  any  ambassadors  for  the  pur- 
port of  the  message  they  conveyed,  I  would  now  have  had  your 
tongues  plucked  out  of  your  heads  for  this  present  insolence. 
For,  though  I  had  but  one  solitary  camp  follower  to  stand  by 
me,  I  should  never  think  of  refusing  to  contend  in  battle  with 
the  son  of  Gilla-Padraig  and  the  men  of  Osraide." 

Ath-Aei',   otherwise,  Baile-atha-  Ossory,  have  their  name.  He  had  been 

aei.    A  ford  on  the  river  Berba  or  Bar-  captured  by  Brian  in  A.  D.  982,  and 

row,  where  the  town  of  Atliy,  in  the  was  slain  in  A.  D.  9^5  by  Donnoban, 

county  of  Kildare,  now  stands.  son  of  Imhar,  Lord  of  the  Danes  of 

The  Plain  of  C'ann  KeUaigh.  "Watcrford.    The  latter  chief  was  son 

The  territory  of  the  Clann  Kellaigh  of   Inghen,   daughter   of  Donnoban 

(not  the  O'Kellies)  lay  in  the  north  of  (from  whom   the  O'Donovans,)  the 

the  present  county  of  Wicldow.—O'D.  king  of  the  Ui  Fidghenti,  who  was 

"  His  father  ;  i.  e.,  Gilla-Padraig,  slain  by  Brian  in  A.  D.  977,  in  ven- 

the  progenitor  from  whom  the  Fitzpa-  geance  for  his  brother,  Mahon. 
tricks,  or  the  Mac  GillarPatricks  of 
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•  Donncadli,  then,  again  gave  ordei's,  tliat  one  third  of  liis  host 
Bhouid  be  placed  on  guard  as  a  protection  for  the  wounded,  and 
that  the  other  two  thirds  should  meet  the  expected  battle.  But 
when  the  wounded  men  heard  of  these  orders,  thej  sprang  up 
in  such  haste  that  their  wounds  and  sores  burst  open  ;  but  they 
bound  them  up  in  moss,  and  grasping  their  lances  and  their 
swords,  they  came  thus  equipped  into  the  midst  of  their  comrades. 
Hero  they  requested  of  Donncadli,  son  of  Brian,  to  send  some 
men  to  the  forest  with  instruclions  to  bring  thence  a  number  of 
strong  stakes,  which  they  proposed  to  have  thrust  into  tho 
ground,  And  to  these^ stakes,"  said  they,  "  let  us  be  bound  with 
our  arms  in  our  hands,  and  let  our  sons  and  our  kinsmen  be 
stationed  by  our  sides ;  and  let  two  warriors,  who  are  unwound- 
ed,  be  placed  near  each  one  of  us  wounded,  for  it  is  thus  that  we 
will  help  one  another  w^ith  truer  zeal,  because  shame  will  not  al- 
low the  sound  man  to  leave  his  position  until  his  wounded  and 
bound  comrade  can  leave  it  likewise."  This  request  was  com- 
plied with,  and  the  wounded  men  were  stationed  after  the  man- 
ner which  they  had  pointed  out.  And,  indeed,  that  array  in 
which  the  Dal  g-Cais  were  then  drawn,  Avas  a  thing  for  the  mind 
to  dwell  upon  in  admiration,  for  it  was  a  great  and  amazing 
wonder." 

And  the  men  of  Leinstcr  and  Osraide  were  seized  with  fear 
and  dismay  when  they  saw  the  astounding  courage  wherewith 
the  Dal  g-Cais  stood  up  against  them.  And  what  they  said 
was,  "  It  is  not  of  marching  off  or  of  running  away,  or  of  break- 
ing their  ranks,  or  of  yielding  to  panic,  that  yonder  men  are 
thinking,  but  of  doing  their  utmost  to  defend  themselves  by  mak- 
ing a  firm,  obstinate,  and  hand  to  hand  fight.  For  this  reason, 
we  will  not  now  contend  with  them  in  battle,  for  to  them  life 
and  death  are  alike  indifferent."  Hereupon  the  son  of  Gilla- 
Padraig  spoke  and  said :  "  It  is  cowardly  on  your  part  to 
speak  thus ;  for  you  are  numerous  enough  to  eat  up  yonder  folk 
were  they  but  cooked."  That  is  true,"  replied  they,  "  but  it 
is  equally  true,  that  not  one  man  of  them  can  be  slain,  until  five 
or  six  of  us  have  first  fiillen  by  his  hands.  And  then  what  ad- 
vantage will  result  to  us  from  dying  in  their  company  ? " 
"Then,"  said  the  son  of  Gilla-Padraig,  "as  you  will  not  give 
them  battle,  you  will  at  least  pursue  and  harass  them  on  their 
homeward  march,  for  they  are  impeded  by  the  number  of  their 
wounded,  and  are,  consequent!}^,  unable  to  contend  with  you 
in  skirmishing."    And  this  course  of  action  was  what  was 

An  Amazing  Wonder.  For  a  ioryqf  Ire'and.  He  alludes  to  it  in  his 
more  rationally  told  account  of  this  al-  ballad  of  llemember  tho  glories  of 
most  fabulous  array,  sec  Moore's  llts-  Brian  the  brave." 
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adopted ;  and  the  armj  of  tlie  Dal  g-Cais  suffered  more  losses 
from  the  skirmishes  that  thence  ensued,  than  it  could  have  done 
from  a  pitched  battle.  From  Ath-Aci,  they  marched  through 
want  and  hardship  towards  their  own  country ;  and  at  length 
there  reached  home  under  Donncadh,  son  of  Brian,  but  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  of  their  number,  for  they  had  lost  ten  men 
above  seven  score,  in  their  skirmishes  with  the  men  of  Osraide," 
who  had  continued  to  harass  them,  while  they  persisted  in  ro- 
frising  to  stand  a  pitched  battle. 

Madsechlainn's  Accounf"  of  th?  Baiile  of  Cluain  Tarhh, 

The  following  is  the  account  which  ^faelsechlainn,  son  of 
Domnall,  king  of  ]\[eath,  gave  of  the  battle  of  Cluain  Tarbh, 
within  one  month  after  it  had  been  fought.  For  when  the  chiefs 

Osraide.    It  does  not  appear  that  treachery  on  the  part  of  this  prince, 

any  of  this  tribe  had  been  eniraged  on  whom  they  describe  as  a  true  patriot 

either  side  at  Clontarf,    But  it  is  said  and  magnanimous  hero.    The  Dalcas- 

that  its  chief  had  held  aloof  upon  the  sian  writer,  hoAvever,  in  order  to  exalt 

plain  of  Clann  Kellaigh,  determined  to  the  character   of  the   popular  hero, 

shape  his  conduct  by  the  result.  Brian,  did  not  hesitate  to  blacken, 

The  only  sons  of  Brian  that  survived  unjustly,  the  fame  of  his  injured  com- 

the   battle   of  Clontarf  were   Tadg  petitor." — AVere  there,  indeed,  no  other 

{Teif!;ue)  and  Donncadh  [Do)wn^ha},  evidence  of  its  falsehood,  than  the  acts 

Of  the  others,  Murcadh  [Moron gha).  of  this  chivalrous  and  generous  prince 

his  eldest  son,  had  fallen  there,  and  during-  the  whole  course  of  his  lon<^ 

Concobar,  Flann  and  Domnall,  though  life,  the  latter  alone  should  be  proof 

mentioned   by  Keating  as  engaged  enough  to  show  that  he  was  incapable 

therein,  had  eitlier  died  or  been  slain  of  treacherously  conspiring  with  his 

previously.     The  surviving  brothers  country  s  enemies.     Mr.  Moore  does 

fell  out  soon  after  their  return  to  Kenn-  ample  justice  to  his  conduct.  This 

Coradh,  and  in  the  same  year  (A.D.  writer,  though  he  has  been  guided  by 

1014)  fought  a  desperate  battle,  in  foreign  rather  than  by  "Irish  ideas  and 

■which  victory  declared   in  favor  of  customs,  in  condemning  as  an  usurpa- 

Tadg,  and  where  Ruaidri  0"Donnagain,  tion,  the  accession  of  Brian  to  the 

Lord  of  Aradh,  and  many  others  w^ere  tin-one — an  accession  that, in  truth,  dif- 

slain.    But  they  were  socn  after  recon-  fered  in  nothing  from  several  preceding 

ciled  by  the  mediation  of  the  clergry  of  accessions,except  in  In's  not  having  kill- 

Munster,  and  reigned  in  partnership,  as  ed  his  predecessor.    He  informs  us  that 

kings  of  Leth  Mogha,  until  A.  D.  1023,  "  When  the  mortal  wound  received  by 

■when  Tadg  was  treacherously  murder-  Murrough  (Murcadh.)  the  son  of  Brian, 

ed  by  the  men  of  Eli,  at  the  instigation  in  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  deprived  the 

of  his  OAvn  brother.  army  of  its  acting  leader,  the  command 

"  Maelsechlain's  Account,  fyc. — This  devolved  upon  the  patriotic  and  high- 
account  is  pure  fiction.  It  was  ab-  minded  Malachy,  (Maelsechlaiun)  by 
gtracted  by  Keating  from  the  historical  -whom  the  victory,  then  all  but  accom- 
tract  called  Cath  Cluana  Tarhh;'yv\nc\\''  plished  was  followed  up  to  its  full  and 
says  Dr.  O'Donovan,  "  is  a  Munster  perfect  success." — History  of  Ireknd. 
production,  full  of  prejudice  against  The  fact  that  Maelsechlainn  acted  as 
the  dethroned  Maelsechlainn,  but  the  a  true  patriot,  and  faithful  ally  on  that 
northern  annalists   acknowledge   no  occasion,  is  amply  borne  out  by  the  ao 
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of  the  Clann  Colmain  liad  requested  him  to  give  tliem  a  descrij> 
tion  of  the  conflict,  he  addressed  them  and  said,  "  That  in  his 
opinion,  he  had  never  witnessed  any  battle  hke  unto  that  one ; 
for."  said  he,  "  were  one  of  ^od's  angels  to  come  from  heaven, 
to  give  a  description  thereof,  it  would  appear  incredible  even 
from  him.  During  that  engagement  I  stood  aloof  with  my 
forces  and  remained  a  spectator  of  the  contest,  but  at  no  gi-eater 
distance  than  the  breadth  of  a  single  fallow^  field  and  its  hedge. 
And  then,  as  soon  as  the  w^arriors  had  come  to  close  quarters, 
and  were  fighting  breast  to  breast  and  hand  to  hand,  striking 
and  cutting  at  one  another,  like,  indeed,  luito  that  from  a  ciowd- 
ed  fioclv  of  white  gulls,  when  the  summer  tide  is  malting  for  the 
land,  was  the  dazzling  glare  of  the  bright  shields,  brandished 
above  the  heads  of  the  combatants.     And  even  if  we  felt  any 


counts  of  the  battle,  as  hanclcd  down  to 
us  in  the  annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
and  the  annals  of  Ulster.  The  follow- 
ing? is  the  simple  and  unadorned  entry 
■wliich  the  compilers  of  the  former  have 
made  thereof; — "A.  D.  101 3, (correctly, 
1014.)  An  army  was  led  by  Brian, 
son  of  Kenneidigh,  son  of  Lorcan, 
King  of  Ireland,  and  by  Maelsochlainn, 
Bon  of  Domnall,  King  of  Temhair.  The 
foreigners  of  the  West  of  Europe  as- 
sembled against  Brian,  and  Maelsech- 
lainn,  and  they  took  with  them  ten  hun- 
dred men  with  coats  of  mail.  A  spirit- 
ed, tierce,  violent,  vengeful  and  furious 
battle  was  fought  between  them,  the 
likeness  of  which  was  not  to  be  found 
in  that  time,  at  Cluain  Tarbh,  on 
Friday  before  Easter  precisely.  In 
this  battle  were  slain  Brian,  son  of 
Kenneidigh,  monarch  of  Ireland,  who 
was  the  Augustus  of  all  the  west  of 
Europe,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  nge ; 
Murcadh,  son  of  Brian,  royal  heir  of 
Ireland  (Righdamna  Erenn)  in  the  C3d 
year  of  his  age  ;  Conaing,  son  of  Don- 
cuan,  son  of  Brian's  brother ;  Tordel- 
bach,  son  of  Murcadh,  son  of  Brian ; 
Mothla  (or  Molta,)  son  of  Domnall,  son 
of  Faelan,  Lord  of  the  Desi  Mumhan  ; 
Eocaidh,  son  of  Dunadach,  i.  e.,  the 
Lord  of  Clann  Sgannlain  ;  Niall  Ua 
Cuinn  ;  Cuduiligh,  son  of  Kenneidigh, 
the  three  companions  of  Brian  ;  Tadg 
Ua  Kellaigh,  Lord  of  Ui  Mani ;  Mael- 
ruadnaidhna  PaidreO'h-Eidin,  Lord  of 
Aidni  ;  Gebennach,  son  of  Dubagan, 
Lord  of  Fera  Maighe ;  Mac  Betha, 


son  of  Muredach  Claen,  King  of 
Kiarraide  Luachra  ;  Domnall,  son  of 
Diarmaid,  Lord  of  Corca  Baskin ; 
Sgannlan,  son  of  Cathal,  Lord  of  Eo- 
ganacht  Locha  Lein ;  and  Domnall, 
son  of  Emhin,  son  of  Cainnech,  Great 
Steward  of  Marr,  in  Alba. 

"  'J  he  forces  were  afterward  routed 
by  dint  of  battling,  bravery  and 
striking,  by  Maelsechlainn  from  Tul- 
cainn  (the  small  river  now  called  the 
1'olka,  which  joins  the  sea  at  Cloiitarf,) 
to  Ath-cliath,  ajiainst  the  foreigners 
and  the  Ix-instermen  ;  and  there  fell 
Maelniorda,  son  of  Murcadh,  son  of 
Finn,  King  of  Lcinster,  &c. — (Sez 
i'st  alrradif  given) — there  were  also 
slain  Duijgall,  son  of  Amiacibh 
and  Gilla-Kiarain,  son  of  Gluniairn, 
two  tanists  of  the  foreigners ;  Sic- 
frith,  son  of  Lodar,  Earl  of  Ins- 
h-Orc,  (the  Orkneys  ;)  Brodar,  chief  of 
the  Danes  of  Denmark,  who  was  the 
person  that  slew  Brian.  The  ten  hui> 
dred  in  armor  were  cut  to  pieces,  and 
at  least  3000  of  the  foreigners  were 
slain — Maelmuri,  sou  of  Eocaidh,  Co- 
marba  of  St.  Patrick,  proceeded  to 
Sord  Coluira  Killi,  (Swords,)  with  seni- 
ors and  relics,  and  they  carried  thence 
the  body  of  Brian,  King  of  Ireland,  and 
the  body  of  Murcadh,  his  son,  and  the 
head  of  Conaing,  and  the  head  of  Moth- 
la.  Maelmuri,  with  his  clergy,  then 
waked  the  body  with  great  honor  and 
veneration,  and  they  were  interred  in  a 
new  tomb." 
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desire  to  liolp  either  party,  it  was  no  longer  in  our  power  to  in- 
terfere, because  our  spears  and  arms  were  entangled  above  our 
heads  by  the  clotted  hair;  for  the  wind  of  the  spring  had 
borne  down  upon  us  clotted  locks  o&hair,  torn  from  the  heacls  and 
beards  of  heroes,  as  they  cut,  and  hacked,  and  slaughtered  one 
another  with  weapons  sharp  and  fleet.  So  that  from  this  causo 
alone,  we  had  much  to  do  in  keeping  the  handles  of  our  spears 
and  battle-axes  clear  of  each  other.  And  we  then  considered  that 
those  actually  engaged  in  the  fig^it  could  not  have  suffered  more, 
than  iho  men  who  had  to  continue  spectators  of  such  a  fight, 
and  keep  themselves  from  running  mad." 

The  reader  must  here  observe  that,  although  Maclsechlainn 
and  the  men  of  Meath,  had  marched  to  the  field  as  part  of  the 
army  of  Bi'ian,  there  was  nevertheless  a  treacherous  plot  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Lochlannaigh,  by  reason  of  which,  he  did 
not  lead  his  men  into  the  line  of  battle  with  the  rest  of  the 
monarches  forces ;  but  Avhat  he  did  was  to  draw  his  followbrs 
aside  from  the  fight,  as  had  been  previously  arranged  with  the 
strangers. 

Neither  were  the  Kinel  Eogain  nor  the  Kinel  Conaill  present 
at  that  engagement ;  but  their  absence  was  caused  by  no  fault 
of  theirs,  for  they  had  proffered  to  march  thither,  but  Brian  had 
himself  refused  their  aid,  saying  in  the  greatness  of  his  soul,  that 
as  he  had  gained  all  the  victories  he  had  ever  gained  without  their 
help,  so  should  he  gain  this  one. 


MAELSECHLAINN,  ARD-RIGH. 


A.  D.  1014.^*  Maelsechlainn,  son  of  Domnall,  resumed  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  after  the  death  of  Brian,  and  reigned  for 
nine  years.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  following  event3 
took  place : 

Maelsechlainn,  aided  by  O'Neill  and  O'Maeldoraidh,  led  a 
numerous  force  against  Ath-cliath,  which  he  burned,'''  in  spite 


of  the  remnant  of  the  Lochlannais^h,  that  had  survived  the 


^  A.D.  1014-15.  Aflor  the  death 
of  his  rival,  Brian,  and  havin.^  com- 
pleted the  victory  of  Olontarf,  Mael- 
sechlainn reg-ained  the  unopposed 
possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  Ire- 
land. 

"  Ath-cliath  burned.  "  A.  D.  1015. 
An  army  was  led  by  Maelsechlainn, 
O'Neill  and  O'Maeldoraidh  (the  Princes 
of  Kinel  Eogriin  and  Kinel  Conaill)  to 
Ath-c;liath  ;  and  they  burned  the  fort- 
ress, and  all  the  houses  outside  the  fort- 


ress. They  then  marched  inl  o  Ui  Keni> 
selaig-h,  and  despoiled  the  whole  tcmto 
ry,  cairying  off  many  thon=and  ca]>- 
tives  and  cattle.  However,  a  party  of 
his  forap^rs  were  intercepted,  and 
many  of  them  were  s-ain.  Maelseeu- 
lainn  then  returned  into  Leirtster,  fol- 
lowed by  O'Neill,  0'^faeldo?^idh  and 
O'Ruairc  (Prince  of  Brefni.)  whsn  he 
carried  off  the  hosta.f^  of  Lcii-^ter, 
and  guve  that  principality  to  I)oni>- 
cuan,  son  of  DuQlaiag.   Hence  he  pro* 
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slanglitcT  of  their  race  by  Brian,  upon  the  fi-C-Icl  of  Cluain  Tarbh. 
Thence  he  marched  ngainst  tlie  Ui  Kennselaigh,  the  whole  of 
whose  country  he  pillaged  and  burned,  of  whose  people  he  slew- 
great  niimbei  s.  After  this,  the  monarch  marched  into  Ulidia,^' 
whence  he  carried  off  very  many  hostages.  ■} 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Donnagan,*^'  King  of  Leinster,  and 
Tadg  O'Eiain,"'  lord  of  Ui  Drona,  with  several  other  noble  per- 
Bons,  were  slain  in  the  middle  of  Lcitliglinn  by  Donncadb,  son 
of  Gilla-Padraig.  Maclsechlainn,  King  of  Ireland,  then  made  a 
hosting  into  Osraide,  where  he  slew  Donngal,  son  of  Gilla-Pad- 
raig,  son  of  Donncadh,  and  many  other  people  together  with 
him,  and  Avhence  he  carried  off  immense  spoil  and  great  numbers 
of  captives.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Mac-Liag,'"  the  Arch- 
poet  of  Ireland,  died. 

It  was  this  Maclsechlainn,  of  whose  reign  we  are  treating,  that 
founded  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary's,  at  Ath-cliath,  about  the 
year  of  one  thousand  and  twenty-two.'^  In  the  latter  part  of  hi3 


cecded  unto  Osraide,  whence  he  car- 
ried off  innnnierable  preys  and  many 
prisoners. — &5  Four  blasters. 

^  IJlidia.  Alaclsechlainn  received 
the  hostages  of  Ulidia  in  A.  D.  1016. 
"Were  any  further  refatation  of  the 
calumny  (against  this  king,)  want- 
ing, we  should  find  it  in  the  prompt 
according  assent  of  the  whole  nation, 
and  to  liis  immediate  resumption 
of  the  biipreme  pov/er,  and  the  instant 
vigor  with  which,  on  his  accession, 
leaving  no  respite  to  the  remnant  of 
the  Danish  force,  he  attacked  them  in 
their  head  quarters,  Dublin,  and  set- 
ting fire  to  the  citadel  and  the  houses 
around  it,  destroyed  the  greater  part 
of  that  city." — Moore. 

"  Donnagan-.  His  name  was  Donn- 
cuan,  not  Donnagan.  He  was  the 
king  whom  Maelsechlahm  had  placed 
over  Leinster  a  short  time  previ- 
ous]y.  The  murder  was  porpefrated 
at  Leith-glinn,  in  A.  D.  lOlG.  Tadg 
Ua  Riain  was  slain  by  the  son  of  Gil- 
la-Padraig  upon  the  same  occasion. 
"After  they  had  made  friendship,  and 
taken  a  mutual  oath  in  the  beginning 
of  the  day."  Maclsechlainn  invaded 
Osraide  Avithin  the  same  year,  and 
avenged  his  murdered  vassal  by  slay- 
ing Donngal,  the  brother  of  the  treach- 
erous Donncadh,  and  destroyed  tho 
country  as  related  above. 


0' Riain,  now  Ryan.  This  family 
is  still  numerous  in  Idrone  and  through- 
out Lcin=ter,  but  they  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  O'Maeilriains,  or 
O'Mulryans,  now  O'Ryans,  of  Owuy 
O'Mulryan,  in  Tippcrary.  Both  are 
of  the  race  of  Cathaeir  Mor,  King  of 
Ireland,  but  their  p.edigrees  are  differ- 
ent. The  Ui  Drona  descend  from 
Drona,  4th  in  descent  from  that  King. 
The  Ui  Maellriain  spring  from  Fergus, 
son  of  Eogan  Goll,  son  of  Nathi,  son  of 
Crimthan,  son  of  Enna  Kennselach, 
son  of  Labraidh,  son  of  Bresal  Belach, 
son  of  Fiacaidh  Bacheda,  son  of  Cath- 
aeir Mor.— O'D. 

Mac-Liag.  His  name  was  jMur- 
kcrtach,  son  of  Cukertach.  He  was  tho 
chief  physician  and  secretary  of  Brian 
Boromha,  of  which  monarch  he  is  said 
to  have  written  a  life,  which,  accord- 
ing to  -  Dr.  0*Donovan,  was  extant  ia 
IMS.  in  the  last  century,  though  no 
copy  of  it  is  known  to  exist  at  pres- 
ent. He  died  in  A.  D.  1010.  See  soiuq 
extracts  from  his  writings  in  iHardi- 
man's  I-ish  iMi.nf<trdsy. 

One  thousand  and  twenty-tv:o, 
O'Connor's  translation  has  it  l045 ; 
one  of  the  editor's  MSS.  1034,  and 
another  has  the  one  given  above,  which 
has  been  adopted  as  the  least  objoctioii« 
able. 
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life,  this  monarcli  had  indeed  become- a  good  and  a  pious  man." 
When  the  strength  of  Lochjannaigh  had  been  broken  in  the 
battle  of  Cluain  Tarbh,  and  when  they  no  longer  held  any  au- 
thority in  the  country,  except  the  wardenship  of  some  seaport 
towns,  whence,  indeed,  the}^  still  made  occasional  plundering 
incursions  into  the  interior,  though  not  strong  enough  to  give  a 
pitched  battle  to  the  Gaels,  then  did  Maelsechlainn,  after  the 
example  of  Brian"  begin  to  reorganize  the  public  schools,  and  to 
build  new  churches  and  to  repair  those  that  h-ad  fallen  into 
decay.  We  are  told,  moreover,  that  he  maintained  three  hun- 
dred students  in  those  schools,  at  his  own  cost. 

It  was,  also,  in  the  reign  of  Maelsechlainn  that  Braen'*  son  of 
Maelmorda,  son  of  Murcadh,  who  had  been  king  of  Leinster  for 
two  years,  was  treacherously  blinded  by  Sitric,  son  of  Amlaeibh, 
at  Ath-cliath.    Kenannus,'^  of  Meath,  was  now  robbed  and  pil- 


"  A  good  and  piotis  man.  Judging 
from  all  that  is  trustworthy  in  the  re- 
cords of  his  own  time,  Maelsechlainn 
was  a  good  man,  not  only  subsequently 
to  the  death  of  his  rival,  but  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  own  career. 
He  was  not  alone  good,  but  he  stands 
forth  prominent  as  the  most  stainless 
and  the  noblest  of  ail  the  Irish  laymen 
of  his  time. — "  In  approaching  the 
close  of  this  eminent  princes  career." 
Mr.  Moore  has  truly  observed,  "  it 
should  not  be  forgotten,  among,  his 
other  distinguished  merits,  that,  unlike 
the  greater  part  of  those  chieftains,  who 
flourished  in  what  may  be  called  the 
Danish  period,  he  never,  in  any  one  in- 
stance, sullied  his  name  by  entering  into 
alliance  with  the  spoilers  of  his  country; 
and  as  the  opening  year  of  his  reign 
had  been  rendered  memorable  by  a 
great  victory  over  the  Danes,  so,  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  half  a  century,  his 
closing  hours  were  cheered  by  a  tri- 
umph over  the  same  restless,  but  no 
lonsrer  formidable  foe.  In  the  summer 
of  1022,  being  summoned  to  the  field 
by  some  aggression  of  the  Northmen, 
he  encountered  tl\eir  force  at  the  Yel- 
low Ford,  a  place  now  called  Athboy, 
and  defeated  them  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. Retiring  soon  after  the  battle  to 
a  small  island  upon  Loch  Annin,  he 
there  ended  his  life  in  penitence  and 
prayer ;  being  attended  in  his  dying 
moments  by  the  three  comarbas  of  St. 


Patrick,  St.  Columba  and  St.  Kiaran  ; 
one  of  his  latest  cares  being  to  endow 
a  foundation  for  the  support  of  300  or- 
phan children,  to  be  selected  out  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  island." — History 
of  Ireland. 

"  After  the  example  cf  Brian.  It 
was  not  enough  to  have  robbed  Mael- 
sechlainn of  his  merits  during  the  life- 
time of  his  rival,  but  the  Munster 
writers  would  even  deprive  him  of  part 
of  the  praise  due  to  the  meritorious 
deeds  he  performed  after  that  hero's 
death.  He  was,  however,  no  less  dis- 
tinguished for  his  pious  munificence, 
victories,  and  attention  to  the  internal 
improvement  of  his  country  during  his 
first  reign,  than  he  was  after  his  resto- 
ration to  the  throne.  In  these  Brian 
might  rather  be  said  to  have  imitated 
him. 

Brar-n.  He  was  ])linded  by  the 
former  allies  of  his  father,  in  A.D.  1018. 
Blinding  was  the  usual  mode  of  incapa- 
citating a  prince  from  reigning.  Bracn 
died  in  consequence  of  this  ill-treat- 
ment. 

"  Kcnanmis  robbed.  Kcnannus,  or 
Kells,  in  Meath,  was  robbed  in  A.  D. 
1019,  and  many  persons  were  slain  in 
the  middle  by  the  church.  Maelsech- 
lainn was  then  at  enmity  with  the 
Kinel  Eogain  of  the  North,  by  whom 
his  two  sons,  Ardgar  and  Ardcu,  wero 
slain.  The  restless  i)lundercrs  of  Dub. 
liu  seemed  to  have  seized  upon  that 
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lagcd  bj  this  same  Sitric  and  the  Lochlannaigh  of  Ath-cliath. 
On  this  occasion  many  persons  were  slain  by  these  plunderers, 
and  numbers  were  carried  off  into  captivity. 

Some  time  after,  Sitric,  son  of  Amlaeibh,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Ath-cliath,  received  a  great  defeat  from  Ugari,  son  of  Dun- 
laing,'°  son  of  Cathal,  Avho  was  king  of  Leinsterfor  three  years: 
a  dreadful  slaughter  was  made  of  the  Lochlannaigh  therein. 
But,  not  long  afterwards,  Donnslebi,  son  of  Maelmorda,  burned 
the  house  of  Ugari,  at  Dubh-loch"  of  Lis  Culi,  and  Ugari  himself 
perished  in  the  flames.  It  was  also  about  this  time,  that  Sitric, 
son  of  Imhar'^  lord  of  the  Lochlannaigh,  of  Port  Largi,  was  slain 
by  the  king  of  Osraide.  At  length,  Maclsechlainn,'^  king  of 
L'eland,  died  at  Cro-inis,"  in  Loch  Anind. 

From  the  death  of  this  monarch  to  the  invasion  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans,  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  king  was  ever  universally 
acknowledged  as  the  sovereign  ruler  of  Ireland ;  for,  although 


opportunity  for  making  an  incursion 
into  his  dominions.  It  was  but  two 
years  previously  that  he  had  defeated 
lliem  with  great  slaughter,  at  Odba  ; 
and  in  1021  he  avenged  the  agression 
by  ravaging  their  territories. 

"  Ugari,  son  of  Dunlaing,  He 
gained  this  victory  in  A.  D.  1021,  at 
Delgni  Mogarog,  now  called  Delgany, 
in  the  barony  of  Kathdowu,  County 
Wick  low. 

"  Dubloch ;  i.  o.,  the  Black  Lough 
Its  situation  is  unknown.  The  death  of 
Ugari  did  not  take  place  for  two  years 
after  thatot'Mae^scchlainn,  as  is  seen  by 
the  following  entry  :  "  A.  D.  1024. 
Donnslebi,  Lord  of  Ui  Faelain,  took  a 
house  forcibly  from  Ugari,  king  of 
Lcinstcr,  and  from  Maelmorda,  son  of 
Lurcan,  Lord  of  Ui  Kennselaigh,  and 
from  his  son  ;  and  the  three  were  slain 
therein." — Four  Mast  rs. 

Sitric,  sen  of  Imhar.  He  was  slain 
in  A.  D.1022. 

''^  Maelsechlainn  died.  "A.  D.  1022. 
The  victory  of  Ath  Buidhe  Tlactga 
(i.  e.,  the  Yellow  Ford  of  Tlactgo,  now 
Athboy,  in  Mcath,)  was  gained  by 
Maelsechlainn,  over  the  foreigners  of 
Ath-cliath,  and  numbers  were  slaiu 
therein  ;  of  Avhich  was  said  : 


His  last  red  victory  was  gained, 
One  evening  at  tlie  Yello^v  Ford ; 
And  tliirty  bounding  d.iys  he  saw, 
From  this  until  his  final  li-^ur. 


He  lived  but  a  month  after  this.  Mael- 
sechlainn Mor,  son  of  Domnall,  son  of 
Donncadh,  pillar  of  the  dignity  ai!id 
nobility  of  the  Western  world,  died  at 
Cro-iuis,  of  Loch  Anind,  after  receiving 
the  body  of  Christ  and  his  blood,  after 
being  anointed  by  the  hands  of  Amal- 
gaidh,  Comarba  of  Patrick  ;  and  the 
Comarba  of  Colura  Ki'li,  and  the 
Comarba  of  Kiaran,  and  mcst  of  the 
seniors  of  Ireland  were  present  at  his 
death ;  and  they  sung  masses,  hymua, 
psalms  and  canticles,  for  tlie  welfare  of 
his  soul.  Sorrowful  to  the  poor  of  the 
Lord  was  the  death  of  Maelsechlainn, 
as  is  evident  from  this  quatrain  : 


Fonr  linndred  forts  that  king  possessed, 
In  wliicli  bolh  flesli  and  food  were  given. 
Guc!-t5  from  the  elemental  king. 
Found  welcome  in  euciifort  of  these." — JPotif 
Masters. 


^  Cro-inis,  i.  e.,  the  isle  of  the  housa 
or  hut.  It  is  still  called  Cro-inis  in 
Irish,  but  Cormorant  Is!and  in  English. 
It  lies  in  the  north-west  part  of  Lough 
Ennell,  near  Mullingar.  Some  frag- 
ments of  the  ruins  of  a  small  castle,  or 
stone  house,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
island.  The  fort  of  Diin-na-Sgiath  (i. 
e.,  the  Fort  of  the  Shields),  the  seat  of 
Mae's3ch!ainn,  which  consisted  of  sev- 
eral concentric  entrenchments,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  bank  of  the  lake  oppositj 
this  island. — 0' Donovan, 
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Listorians  name  certain  cliieftains  as  Ard-righa,  or  supreme 
kings,  after  liis  time,  still  I  liud  that  none  of  these  reigned  with- 
out opposition,"  notwithstanding  their  assumption  of  the  title  of 
monarchs  of  the  wliole  kingdom.  To  this  fact  a  historic  bard 
has  borne  testimony  in  the  following  verse : 

"  After  the  happy  Maelsechlainn, 
'  Son  of  Domiiall.  son  of  Donncadh, 

Each  noble  king  ruled  his  own  tribe, 
But  Eri  owned  no  sovereign  lord." 

DONNCADH,  ARD-RIGH, 

Go  Fresabra.. 

A.  D.  1028.^^  Donncadh, son  of  Brian  Boromha,  son  of  Kennei- 
digh,  son  of  Lorcan,  of  tlie  line  of  Eber,  held  the  sovereignty  of 
the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  and,  more  especially,  that  of  the 
kingdom  of  Leth  Mogha,  for  fifty  years.^^  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Finghin  MacCarthaigh,"  as  written  in  his  book  on  the  history  of 

*'  WitJwut  opposition!,  i.  e ,  p^an  fres-  fifty  years,  in  all,  from  tlio  battle  of 

abhradh"  {gonnfrassoti'in).  Maelscch-  Clontarf  to  the  deposition  of  Donncadh, 

lainn  may  be  justly  styled  the  last  full  in  A.  D.  1064.    Durin.<^  tluit  ]->eriod, 

king  of  Ireland.    Though  several  pro-  Maels-3clilainn  reigned  for  nine  years; 

vincial  kings  were  styled  ard-righa  by  after  which  tiie  nominal  regency  lasted 

their  own  partizans,  after  his  time,  and  according  to  some,  for  six  years.  About 

are  even  named  as  such  by  foreign  the  year  A.  D.  1053,  Donncadh's  power, 

writers,  still  it  does  not  appear  that  even  in  the  southern  half  of  Ireland, 

any  of  them  was  ever  either  regularly  began  to  sink  beneath  that  of  Diar- 

installed  as  monarch,  or  accepted  as  maid,  son  of  Donncadh,  styled  Mael-na- 

such  by  the  majority  of  the  nation.  By  mbo,  King  of  Leinster,  and  the  fostcr- 

our  antiquarians,  the  toparch,  -whose  father  and  protector  of  Tordelbach, 

power  predominated  for  the  time,  -^ivas  son  of  the  murdered  Tadg.  Under  this 

styled,  "  Righ  go  fresabhradh  "  {Ree  go  power,  the  fortunes  of  Donncadh  finally 

frasscwra),  i.e.,  king  with  opposition,  sank  in  A.D.  10G3.    Donncadh  then, 

or  rather  king  under  protest.  cannot,  with  the  utmost  latitude  of  cx- 

A.  D.  1023.    In  this  year,  Donn-  prcssion,  be  considered  as  having  been 

cadh,  having  procured  the  assassination  sole  king,  even  of  all  Leth  Mogha,  for 

of  his  brother  and  co-regnant,  as  already  a  longer  period  than  thirty  years.  At 

stated,  became  sole  king  of  Munster,  no  time  can  he  be  considered  as  mon- 

and  he  soon  after  received  hostages  of-  arch  of  all  Ireland,  for  none  of  the 

Osraide,  Oonnaught,  Leinster  and  the  northern  tribes  had  ever  submitted  to 

Danes  of  Dublin.    At  this  time,  how-  his  authority.    Ilis  title  to  be  styled 

ever,  the  power  of  Flathbertach  0'-  Ard-righ  Erenn  is,  indeed,  much  lesij 

Keill  was  paramount  in  Meath  and  ostensible  than  that  of  any  of  those 

Ulster;  whilst  the  sages,  Corcran  the  toparchs,  whom  our  ancestors  have 

Cleric,  and  Cuan  O'Lochain,  werenom-  /CallGd  righa  go  fresahradh. 

inally  considered  as  the  regents  of  Ire-  Finghin  MacCarikaigh ;  otherwise 

land.  Florence  MacCarthy.   He  lived  in  the 

Donncadh  III.  fifteenth  century,  and  wrote  a  history  of 

Fifty  years.    This  number  is  cn-  Ireland,  said  to  be  sijll  extant  in  man* 

tirely  wrong ;  for  there  elapsed  but  uscript. 
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Ireland,  and  it  is  also  that  of  some  other  Irisli  antiquarians;  and 
I  do  myself  deem  it  more  likely  to  be  correct,  than  that  of  those 
who  say  that  Donncadh  held  the  sovereignty  for  no  longer  than 
twelve  3^ears;  for  the  opinion  of  Finghin  is  in  accordance  with 
the  number  of  years  that  elapsed  from  the  time  of  Brian  to  tho 
Anglo-Norman  invasion,  whilst  the  other  assertion  does  not 
accord^'"^  therewith.  ^ 

It  Avas  during  the  reign  of  Donncadh  that  Harold  Conan,^' 
Prince  of  Britain,  fled  to  Ireland,  where  he  found  shelter,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  and  fifty-one.  It  was  then,  like-  * 
wise,  that  Mathgamhain  O'Pdagain,*®  King  of  Brengh,  captured 
Amlaeibh,  son  of  Sitric,  Lord  of  the  Lochlannaigh  of  Ireland, 
and  forced  him  to  pay  a  ransom  of  two  hundred  cows  and  sixty 
steeds,  for  his  libei'ty.  It  was,  moreover,  during  ihe  reign  of 
Donncadh,  that  Flathbertach  O'Neill'"  set  out  upon  his  pilgrim- 
age to  Rome.  After  this,  Tadg  O'Lorcain,*"  king  of  Ui  Kenn 
selaigh,  died  at  Glcnn-da-loch,  where  he  had  been  doing  penance 
About  this  time,  likev/ise,  died  Gormflaith,'^  daughter  of  Donn- 


^°  Decs  not  accord.  The  reason  of 
the  discrepancy  here  noticed,  Avas  ap- 
parently caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
partizans  of  each  pretender  to  the 
throne  had  styled  their  chieftain  king 
of  Ireland,  from  the  time  of  his  access- 
ion to  the  rulership  of  his  own  tribe  or 
province.  In  our  authentic  annals, 
which  acknov/ledg'c  no  monarch  after 
Maelsechlainn,  there  is  no  such  coufu- 
eion  of  dates. 

"  Harold  Conan.  Harold,  son  of 
Earl  Godwin,  and  the  last  of  the  Saxon 
kings  of  England,  is  here  meant.  The 
second  wife  of  Donncadh  was  the  sister 
of  Harold.  The  latter  fled  to  Ireland 
after  the  rebellion  of  his  father  against 
IMward  tho  Confessor.  In  this  coun- 
try, says  the  Saxon  Ghronicle,  he  re- 
mained "  all  the  winter  on  the  king's 
security."  Donncadh  afterwards  sup- 
plied him  with  a  fleet  and  a  body  of 
armed  men,  wherewith  he  made  a  suc- 
cessful landing  in  his  own  country. 

^  3Iat/i (i:aviain  Ua  Ria^ain ;  in  En- 
glish, Mahon  t)'Regan.  '^A.  D.  ]  029. 
Amlaeibh,  son  of  Sitric,  lord  of  the  fo- 
reigners, was  captured  by  Mathgamain 
OTliagain,  lord  of  Breagha,  who  ex- 
acted 1.200  cows  as  his  ransom,  toge- 
ther with  140  Baitish  horses,  and  sixty 
ounces  of  gold,  and  the  Sword  of  Carlus, 


and  the  Irish  hostages  both  of  Lciuster 
'  "hnd  Leth  Cuiun  ;  and  sixty  ounces  of 
silver  as  his  fetter-ounce  (i.  c.,  the 
price  of  his  fetters) ;  and  eighty  cows, 
for  word  and  supplication  ;  and  four 
hostages  to  Ua  liiagain,  as  securities 
for  peace  ;  and  the  full  value  of  the  lifo 
of  the  third  hostage." — Four  Masters. 
This  account  is  more  likely  to  be  near 
the  truth  than  Keating's. — Ed. 

Flathbci-tach  O'Nedi.  He  was  kfng  oi 
Ailech,  from  A.  D.  1004,  to  A.  D.  1036. 
He  was  a  distinguished  and  powerful 
chieftain  in  his  day,  nnd  inight  be 
styled  king  of  the  North  of  Ireland, 
from  the  death  of  Maelsechlainn  to  his 
own.  His  pilgrimnge  to  Home  took 
place  in  A.  D.  1030,  whence  he  returned 
next  year.  He  is  thence  styled  in  tho 
O'Neill  pedigrees,  An  Trosdain,  i.  e.,  of 
the  Pilgrim  Staff. 

^  Tadg  O'Lorcain.^  "  A.  D.  1037. 
Tadg  Ua  Lorcain,  tanist  of  Ui  ICenn- 
sclaigh,  was  token  prisoner  at  Kill 
Ciiillinn,  (Kilcullen.)  by  Donncadh, 
son  of  Gilla-Padraig,  and  he  was  after- 
wards blinded  by  the  son  of  Macl-na- 
mbo." — Four  Masters. 

GcrmJJadh.  "A.  D.  1030.  Ggrm- 
fiaith,  daughter  of  Murcadh.  son  of  Finn, 
mother  of  Sitric,  king  of  the  foreigners  ; 
jdi  Donncadh,  son  of  Brian,  king  o! 
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cadh,  Fon  of  Flann,  King  of  Leinster,  and  motlier  of  Sitric,  son 
of  Amaleibh,  Lord  of  the  Loclilannaigli  of  Ireland.  She  was 
also  the  mother  of  Donncadh,  son  of  Brian  Boromha. 

It  was  now  that  Cluain  Ferta,  of  St.  Brendan,  was  plundered 
bj  Art  Coilech  O'Euairc/^  King  of  Brefiii ;  but  Donncadh,  son  of 
Brian  Boromha,  overtook  him  on  the  same  day,  and  made  a 
dreadful  slaughter  of  his  people,  in  vengeance  of  the  sacrilege 
which  they  had  committed.  Soon  after  this,  Cathal,  son  of  Ruaid- 
ri,"'  King  of  the  west  of  Connanght,  went  upon  a  j^ilgnmage  to 
Ard  Macha. 

In  a  few  years  after,  Port  Largi  was  plundered  and  burned  by 
Diarmaid,  son  of  Mael-na-mbo,®^  King  of  Leinster.  It  was  then, 
also,  that  Cluain-mic-Nois  was  plundered®^  and  burned  by  the 
Conmacni,  but  God  and  St.  Kiaran  wreaked  prompt  vengeance 
upon  them  for  that  sacrilegious  deed,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  of  this  tribe,  together  with  their  cattle,  died  soon  after  of 
a  plague. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Carthach,  son  of  Saerbrethach,^^ 


Munster,  and  of  Concobar,  son  of  Mael- 
sechlainn,  king  of  Temhair,  died,  It 
was  this  Gormlaith  that  made  the  three 
leaps,  of  which  was  said  : 

"Gomilaith  made  the  leaps, 
Which  woman  never  more  shall  make ;  • 
One  at  Ath-cliath,  one  at  Temhair, 
And  cue  at  Caisel  of  Cups,  over  ail." — Four 
Masters. 

She  had  l^een  first  queen  of  the  Danes.. 
Ihen  of  Brian,  and  lastly  of  Maelsech- 
lainn.  She  was  the  sister  of  Maelraor- 
da,  king  of  Leinster.  Finn,  not  Flann, 
was  her  and  his  grandfather's  name. 

*-  Art  Co'lech ;  i.  e.,  Art  the  Cock. 
Art  O'Ruairc,  who  was  king  of  Con- 
naught,  was  slain  by  the  Kinel  Conaill, 
in  A.  D.  1046.  The  plundering  of 
Cluaiu  Ferta,  of  St.  Brendan,  men- 
tioned above,  took  place  in  A.  D.  1031. 

®^  Cathal,  son  of  Ruaidri.  He  went 
on  his  pilgrimage  to  Ard  Macha  in 
A.  D.  1037,  where  he  died,  in  A.  D. 
1043. 

Diarmaid,  son  of  Mael-na-mho.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  immediate  ances- 
tors of  the  MacMurrough,  that  became 
King  of  Leinster.  Maelmorda,  son  of 
Murcadh,  was  ancestor  of  the  O'Byrnes. 
Port  Largi  (now  Waterford)  was'^plun- 
dered  by  him  in  A.  D.  1037.  From 


that  time  until  his  death,  he  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  most  warlike  and 
powerful  of  the  Irish  princes.  During 
part  of  it,  some  antiquarians  style  him 
monarch  of  Ireland. 

®^  Cluain-mic-Nois  plundered.  The 
Conmacni,  who  plundered  this  ecclesias- 
tical establishment  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, were  most  probably  of  the 
branch  of  that  tribe  that  dwelt  in 
Mayo  and  Leitrim.  It  was  done  at  the 
suggestion  of  O'Ruairc,  who  was  then 
sovereign  of  Connaught,  for  we  are 
told  that  when  "  the  unknown  plague 
was  sent  amongst  them,  so  that  the 
bookys  and  their  cattle  were  laid  waste 
after  the  death  of  all  the  shepherd  peo- 
ple, the  clergy  of  St.  Kiaran  received 
an  award  in  atonement  therefor,  name- 
ly, the  son  of  O'Ruairc,  who  was  called 
Mac-na-h-oidhche  [mac  na  heehie,  i.e., 
the  Son  of  Night,)  and  twelve  sons  of 
the  sub-chiefs,  the  best  of  the  Conmacni, 
along  with  him,  and  a  sgrehall  from 
every  dun."  This  happened  in  A.  D. 
1044.  It  was  plundered  again  in  A. 
D.  1050. 

*  Carthach,  son  of  Saerhrethach.  This 
is  the  progenitor  from  whom  the  royal 
sept  of  MacCarthaigh  [Mac  Caurhu)  of 
Desmond,  now  anglicized  MacCarty, 
takes  its  name.    This  chieftain  had  de. 
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king  of  tlie  Eoganaclit  of  Cashel,  was  burnecT,  together  with 
many  otlier  nobles,  in  a  bouse  wbicb  was  set  on  fire  by  tbe 
grandson  of  Lonnargan,  son  of  Donncnan. 

"At  last,  Donncadh,  son  of  Brian,  Avas  deposed"  from  the  sov- 
ereignty ;  whereupon  he  Avent  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Eome.  There 
be  died,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Stephen. 

The  races  of  Povjer^  Plunhett^  and  Fitz- Eustace. 
Many  people  assert  that  the  Paeraigh,s9  Plunketaigb  and 

feated  the  united  forces  of  Ormond  and  Tordelbach,  leading  against  him  the 
Osraide,  or  Ossory,  in  A.  D.  1043,  at  nnited  forces  of  Connaug-ht  and  Leins- 
Maeilcaennaigh  (a  place  near  the  vil-  ter,  gave  Donncadh  the  hnal  fatal  over- 
lage  of  Golden),  Avhere  Mac-Craith  throw,  which  compelled  him  to  resign 
O'Donnagain,  lord  of  Aradh,  Avas  slain,  in  lavor  of  his  nephew,  and  retire  into  a 
The  Lonnargan  above  mentioned  was  of  foreign  monastery  to  atone  for  his  frat- 
the  Dal  g-Cais  tribe,  and  ancestor  of  tha  ricide,  among  his  other  sins.  The 
O'Lonnargains,  who  very  probably  then  events  preceding  his  resignation  are  re- 
made their  first  settlement  at  Catliair-  corded  as  follows:  "A.  D.  1063.  A  great 
duin-iasgach,  in  Tipperary,  which  is  army  was  led  by  the  son  of  Mael-na- 
now  called  Cahir.  mbo,  into  ^lunster  ;  and  the  chiefs  of 

^'^  Donncadh  deposed.    "  A.  D.  1 064.  the  plain  of  Munster,  came  into  his 

Donncadh,  son  of  Brian,  King  of  ^Mun-  house  and  left  hostages  with  him.  The 

Bter  was  deposed  ;  and  he  afterwards  son  of  Brian  (Donncadh)  and  his  son 

went  to  Home,  where  he  died  after  the  Murcadh  of  the  Short  Shield,  came  to 

victory  of  penance,  in  the  monastery  of  attack  Tordelbach,  after  the  departure 

St.  Stephen  the  Martyr. — Four  Mast  rs.  of  Diarmaid  ;  but  Tordelbach  defeated 

After  the  assassination  of  his  brother  Murcadh,  and  slaughtered  his  people. 
Tadg,  Donncadh  had  soon  encountered  Diarmaid  again  entered  Munster,  and 
an  active  and  warlike  opponent  in  his  took  its  hostages  from  the  Water 
nephew,  Tordelbach.  This  accomplish-  southwards,  to  St.  Brendan's  Hill, 
ed  prince,  favorably  received  by  the  (now  the  Brandon  mountains,  in  Kerry) 
Irish  chieftains,  and  afl'ectionately  sup-  and  those  hostages  he  delivered  into 
ported  by  his  kinsman  Diarmaid,  King  the  hands  of  Tordelbach,  who  was  hia 
of  Leinster,  soon  became  a  formidable  foster-son." — Four  blasters.  This  Donn- 
rival  to  his  uncle.  Seconded  by  the  cadh  is  the  king  who  is  stated  to  have 
reluctant  tributaries  of  the  Donncadh,  carried  the  crovrn  and  regalia  of  Ire- 
Tordelbach  gained  several  successes  land  to  Rome,  and  there,  with  the  con- 
over  the  suborner  of  his  father  s  mur-  sent  of  the  Irish  nobility,  to  have  de- 
der,  by  which  he  compelled  him  to  ex-  livered  both  them  and  the  supreme 
onerate  both  Connaught  and  Leinster  sovereignty  of  his  country  into  the 
from  tribute.  In  A.  D.  1058,  Donncadh  hands  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  But  it  is 
was  routed  in  a  battle  fought  near  evident  from  all  the  records  of  his  time, 
Siiabh  Grcd  (the  Gaulties)  by  Diar-  that  he  had  never  become  possessed  of 
maid,  son  of  Mael-na-mbo,  the  friend  any  crown  or  regalia  of  Ireland,  which 
and  protector  of  his  nephew.  This  he  could  so  bestow,  and  that  at  the 
chief  again  invaded  Munster,  in  A.  D.  time  of  his  resignation  or  deposition 
1061,  and  defeated  the  forces  of  Donn-  his  possessions  had  been  reduced  with- 
cadh  with  great  slaughter  at  Cnamh-  in  very  narrow  limits, 
coin,  near  Tipperary.  Next  year  he  Paeraigh,  fyc;  i.  e.,  the  families  of 
made  another  invasion  of  this  princi-  Power,  Plunkett,  and  FitzEustace ; 
pality,  when  he  a  second  time  burned  which  names  have  been  hibernicized 
Limerick.    But  at  last  Diarmaid  and  Paer,  or  Pao%  Pluinceatt,  and  Eustas. 
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Eusdnsaigli  are  clcscencled  from  this  moiiarcli.  But  I  liavo  not 
found  a  single  Lw,  or  other -writing,  in  proof  of  the  descent  of 
any  of  these  races  from  Donncadh,  son  of  Brian  Boroml^.n,  with 
the  exception  of  one  verse  that  is  contained  in  a  ducm^'^  begin- 
ning with  the  line,  "I  shall  confer  a  favor  on  the  sons  of  1'al," 
"which  cluan  has  been  composed  by  a  man  -who  is  a  cotcmporary 
of  our  own,  namely,  by  Maeilin  MacBruaidin.  Tliere  is  also  an 
oral  tradition,  repeated  by  many  ignorant  persons,  wLich  says, 
that  after  his  arrival  in  Ptome,  Donncadh  had  an  intrigue  with 
the  daughter  of  an  emperor,  then  dwelling  in  that  city,  ai]d  that 
she  bore  him  a  son,  who  became  the  progenitor  of  the  three 
tribes  here  mentioned.  Bnt  this  tradition  cannot  be  true,  be- 
cause, when  Donncadh  set  out  upon  his  pilgrimage,  he  was  a  very 
old  man,  inasmuch  as  he  had  then  23assed  his  eightieth  year;  for 
which  reason  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any  cmpeior's  daughter 
could  feel  desirous  of  holding  an  intrigue  with  any  such  veieran 
as  he.  Besides  this,  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  unbecom- 
ing for  a  man,  who  had  gone  to  Bome  as  a  pilgrim,  in  oider  to 
do  penance  for  his  sins,  to  have  had  an  amorous  intrigue  with 
any  w^oman  in  the  world.  For  these  reasons  I  judge  that  Donn- 
cadh had  no  intrigue  with  any  emperor's  daughter,  and  that  no 
son  was  borne  to  him  in  Rom.e,  from  whom  the  above  mentioned 
races  could  have  sprung. 

The  truth  of  my  opinion  may  be  the  more  readily  estimated 
from  what  is  read  in  the  book  of  Annals,  which  was  copied 
about  three  hundred  years  since,  out  of  tlie  Lca])ar  Brec,  or 
Speckled  Book  of  MacAedagain.    For  it  is  there  stated,  that, 

A  duan.  The  diian  here  referred  scarcely  Lave  had  at  tl:at  time  any  in- 
to  is  a  metrical  genealogy  of  the  tercsted  motive  in  coining  a  fictitious 
O'Briens  of  Thomond.  The  verse  in  re!ationship  be' ween  these  ncbicfaniiliea 
question  is  introduced  but  incidentally  and  that  of  his  patrons.  Wc  havo 
therein.    The  follov.ing  is  a  transla-   seen  that  Donncadh  Tvas  doubly  con- 

.  nected  Avith  foreigners.  By  his  mother, 
he  was  the  brother  of  the  Danish  King 
of  Dublin,  and  his  E:cccr.d  wife  was 
Driella,  daughter  of  Earl  Gcdwin.  By 
her  he  had  a  son  named  Dcmnall,  or 
Domnan,  ^vho  may  possibly  have  mi- 
grated to  Normandy  or  BriJtany,  and 
there  founcVd  the  above  ramod*^  races. 
This  is  rendered  less  nnlilccly  from 
Donncadh's  family  relationship  with 
the  Dublin  Danes — a  perpio  of  the 
same  blood  as  the  Normans.  A  ccord- 
ing  to  OTIalloran,  Dr.  Keating  has,  in 
order  to  refute  MacBruaidin,  taken  up 
some  vulgar  tradition  that  would  con- 
vert the'Saxon  lady  Driella  into  tha 
daughter  of  an  emperor. 


From  Dorsncodh's  brnncLSr.g  stock  hnvc  sprung 
The  noble  tribos  of  Power  and  riuiikett; 
Tried  Mnni.ors  from  the  uplr.iid  field?— 
Thence  si)ranglhc  martial  race,  rUzEiistace.' 

Dr.  Keating,  in  denying  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  contained  in  this  rann, 
has  not  adduced  the  slightest  admissa- 
ble  proof  of  its  falsehood.  It  were 
Btrange,  indeed,  that  such  a  tradition 
should  have  got  amongst  theDalcassian 
shannachies,  without  some  foundation  ; 
nor  does  the  fact  of  Dr.  Keating's  never 
having  seen  any  "  lay  or  writing"'  in 
support  thereof,  prove  that  such  docu- 
ments did  not  then,  and  may  not  still 
exist.    The  bard,  MacBruaidin,  could 
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after  performing  his  pilgrimage  to  Ilor->.e,  Donncaclli  entered  the 
monnscery  of  St.  Stepbe]],  in  that  city,  where  he  took  upon  him- 
self the  yoke  of  religion,  and  where  he  passed  Avhat  renuiined  of 
his  life  in  the  practice  of  penitonce,  up  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
Wo  also  find  tiic  name  of  Eobcrt  ie  Poer,""  from  whom  the 
Paeraigh  and  Eiistasaigh  are  more  immediately  sprung,  men- 
tioned in  the  Chronicles  of  the  Strangers,  where  they  record  the 
names  of  those  foreign  nobles  that  came  over  to  Ireland  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion.  The  same 
authorities  tell  us,  that  the  Plunketaigh  are  descended  from  the 
Lochlannaigii  (i.  e.,  the  Northmen  or  Danes). 

TOKDELBACH  O'bRIAIN,  ARD-EIGH, 

Go  Fresabra. 

A.  D.  1064.'    Tordelbach,  son  of  Tadg,  son  of  Brian  Bor- 


Robsrt  lePosr.  In  Ireland,  Ro- 
bert becanrj  the  founder  of  the  noble 
Anglo-Norman  s-^pt  of  Power,  or  Le 
Poer,  whose  principal  settlements  lay 
in  the  territories  of  the  southern  Dcsi, 
now  the  county  of  Waterford,  where 
several  of  its  members  still  rank 
amongst  the  highest  of  the  local  aristoc- 
racy. The  name  is  also  widely  spread 
amongst  the  brave  peasantry  and 
wealthy  farmers  of  that  county,  as  all 
ancient  names  usually  are.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  heiress  of  the 
eldest  branch  of  this  race  married  into 
the  English  family  of  Beresford,  to 
which  fainiiy  she  transferred  a  large 
portion  of  its  domains.  This  branch  is 
nov/  reprcsentcid  by  the  chivalrous, 
though  anti-national  Marquis  of  Wa- 
terford— no  degenerate  representative 
of  the  good  and,  perhaps,  of  the  evil 
qualities  of  the  kniglitly  spoilers  of 
olden  time.  The  eldest  male  branches 
are  represcnlcd  by  the  houses  of  Gur- 
teen  and  Donisle,  or  Dunhill.  But 
other  branches,  also,  still  retain  the 
ownership  of  largo  portions  of  their 
ancient  conquests. — Several  members  of 
the  sept  founded  by  Robert  le  Poer,  as 
if  ashamed  of  any  drop  of  old  Irish 
blood  that  might  chance  to  have  been 
transmitted  to  them  therewith,  have  bar- 
barized their  name  to  Powers.  Augus- 
tin  Thierry  has,  amongst  others,  rather 
unfairly  cited  the  nom-de- guerre  of 
the  progenitor  of  the  sept  of  Power, 
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as  a  proof  of  the  humble  cla^s  from 
which  the  mass  of  the  Anglo- N'orrnan 
invtiders  of  Ireland  had  sprung.  But 
his  mistaking  the  very  name  of  that 
founder,  whom  he  calls  Raymond, 
shows  tliat  he  had  not  taken  tlie  trou- 
ble to  examine  whether  his  example 
was  in  point  or  not.  Peer  is,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  Norman-French  for 
paiivre,  i.  e.,  poor.  But  as  well  might  it 
be  said,  that  King  John  of  England 
was  sprung  from  the  dregs  of  the  po- 
pulace, because  he  was  suruarned  Sim- 
terre,  or  Lack-land.  Then,  Robert  le 
Poor  was  not  one  of  the  mass,  he  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  invasion,  and 
thougli  possibly  poor,  as  most  soldiers 
of  fortune  are,  he  was  of  n  )ble  blood  ; 
for,  according  to  the  traditions  of  this 
family,  one  of  the  earliest  known  of  it3 
progenitors  won  his  knighthood  at  the 
Crusades.  There  is  also  no  reason  why 
that  progenitor  might  not  have  been 
either  the  son  or  the  grandson  of  the 
above-mentioned  Domnan. 

The  other  sons  of  Donncadh  who  left 
offspring,  were  the  ilurcadh,  of  the 
Short  Shield,  a  distinguished  warrior, 
who  was  ancestor  of  several  septs  of  the 
O'Briens;  and  Diarmaid,  from  whom 
sprang  the  O'Briain,  of  Etharla,  or 
Aharia ;  the  Mac  Ui  Briain  O'g-Cua- 
nach,  or  Mac  O'Briens,  of  Ooonagh; 
and,  some  say  the  ]\[ac  Ui  Briain  Ai'a, 
or  Mac  O'Brien,  of  Ara. 

*  A.  D.  1073  is  the  date  of  the  year 
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omlia,  of  the  line  of  Eber,^lield  the  sovereignty  of  the  greater  part 
of  Ireland,  but  more  especially  that  of  Leth  Mogha,  for  twelve 
years.  Mor,  daughter  of  Gilla-Brighdi  O'Maelmuaidh,^  king  of 
the  Kinel  Fiacadli  and  the  Fera  Kell,  was  the  mother  of  this 
Tordelbach.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  following  deeds  were  done. 

For  it  was  in  it  that  Concobar,  son  of  Maelsechlainn,  king  of 
Meath,^  was  treacherously  murdered  by  the  son  of  his  own 
brother,  namely,  by  Murcadh,  son  of  Flann.  It  was  then  also 
that  the  head  of  this  prince  was  forcibly  carried  off  out  of  Cluain- 
mic-Nois,  on  the  Friday  after  Easter  Sunday,  by  Tordelbach 
O'Briain,  who  took  it  with  him  to  Kenn-Coradh ;  but  the  same 
head  was  carried  northwards  again  to  that  monastery,  on  the  next 
following  Sunday ;  and  this  happened  through  the  miracles  of 
God  and  St.  Kiaran. 

It  was-  also  in  this  reign,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  Irish 
king,  Tordelbach  O'Briain,  that  William  Kufus,^  King  of  Saxon- 
land,  sent  to  Ireland  for  timber  to  roof  the  Hall  of  Canterbury. 
This  happened  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  and  ninety- 
eight  ;  and  it  was  during  the  previous  year  that  the  first  bishop 
of  Port  Largi^  was  consecrated. 


after  the  death  of  Diarmaid,  son  of 
Mael-na-mbo,  who  reigned  for  nine 
years  as  king  of  Leth  Mogha,  after  the 
deposition  of  Donncadh.  Tordelbach 
ruled  Munster  during  the  same  period, 
apparently  as  the  vassal  of  his  friend 
and  kinsman.  Diarmaid,  having  been 
slain  by  Concobar  O'Maelsechlainn  at 
the  battle  of  Odba,  in  A.  D.  1072,  Tor- 
delbach may  thenceforward  be  con- 
sidered as  king  of  Leth  Mogha  and  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland.  This  Diarmaid 
had  vanquished  the  Danes  of  Dublin 
and  Fine  Gall  (now  Fingal)  in  A.  D. 
1052  ;  and  having  expelled  their  chief- 
tains, assumed  the  lordship  of  the  for- 
eigners of  Leinster  into  his  own  hands, 
he  bestowed  it  upon  his  son  Murcadh 
(father  of  Diarmaid,  of  the  English), 
who  thus  became  the  first  lord  of  the 
Danes  who  was  of  Irish,  or  rather  of 
Gaelic,  blood.  This  Murcadh  subdued 
the  Isle  of  Man,  whence  he  brought 
off  tribute.  In  recording  the  death  of 
Diarmaid,  our  annalists  style  him  the 
"  King  of  Leinster,  Lord  of  the  For- 
eigners, and  of  Leth  Mogha." 

Tordelbach  I.  This  prince's  name, 
which  is  also  spelled  Toirdhealbhach 
(Turraylagli),  is  said  to  signify  tower- 


liJce,  being  derived  from  for,a  toiler,  and 
delb,  or  dealbh,  a  form,  or  likeness. 
Persons  of  this  name  are  now  called 
Terence,  which,  though  wrong,  is  not 
so  objectionable  as  Turlough,  which 
gives  neither  the  vulgar  pronunciation 
nor  the  true  etymology.  Tordelbach 
was  the  first  person  called  O'Briain, 
being  the  0,  or  grandson,  of  Brian 
Boromha. 

^  Gilla-Brighdi  0' Maelmuaidh.  The 
Fera  Kell,  or  Feara  Ceall,  of  which  he 
was  chief,  are  now  represented  by  the 
O'Molloys,  for  it  is  thus  that  O'Mael- 
mhuaidh  {Mailvooi,  or  Mailooi)  has 
been  rendered  into  English.  Their 
tribe-land  is  now  called  Fircall,  and  lies 
in  the  King's  County. 

^  Concobar,  King  of  Meath.  This 
prince  was  murdered  in  A.  D.  1073. 

^  William  Rufus.  The  date  given 
for  this  circumstance  is  wrong  ;  for 
Tordelbach  died  in  A.  D.  1086.  It 
was,  also,  for  roofing  the  Hall  of  West- 
minster, not  Canterbury,  that  William 
Is  said  to  have  sent  to  Ireland  for  oak 
timber. 

®  The  first  Bishop  of  Port  Largi. 
The  Danes  of  Waterford,  or  Port 
Largi,  having  now  become  Christians, 
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It  was  also  about  this  time  that  DerJ)orgaill,^  daughter  of  Tadg 
Mac  Gilla-Padraig,  and  wife  of  Tordelbach  O'Briain,  king  of  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland,  died ;  and  soon  after  her  died  Tordelbach' 
O'Briain  himself,  having  then  spent  twelve  years  in  the  sover- 
eignty of  Ireland. 

MURKERTACH  MOR  o'bRIAUST,  ARD-RIGH, 

Go  Fresabra. 

A.  D.,  1086.9  _  Murkertach,'*'  son  of  Tordelbach,  son  of 
Tadg,  son  of  Brian  Boromha,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  but  more  especially 
that  of  Leth  Mogha,  for  twenty  years.  Caillech  (i.e.,  the 
Nun),"  daughter  of  Ch-Eidin,  was  the  mother  both  of  this  prince 
and  of  Kuaidri  O'Concobair.^^  It  was  during  the  reign  of  this 
Murkertach  that  the  following  events  took  place. 

For  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign — to  wit,  in  the  year 


would  have  a  bishop  of  their  own  race. 
The  name  of  their  first  bishop  was 
Malchus. 

Derborgaill.  This  entry  is  mis- 
placed.   See  note  11,  on  next  reign. 

«  Death  of  Tordelbach.  "A.  D. 
1086.  Tordelbach  O'Briain,  King  of 
Ireland,  with  opposition,  after  having 
Buffered  from  long  illness  (for  he  was 
not  well  since  the  head  of  Concobar 
O'Maelsechlainn  had  been  brought 
from  Cluain-Mic-Nois),  died  in  the 
22d  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age,  on  the  Ides  of  June 
precisely,  after  intense  penance  for  his 
sins,  and  after  taking  the  body  of  Christ 
and  his  blood." — Four  Masters.  This 
was  22  years  after  the  resignation  of 
his  uncle  Donncadh  in  A.  D.  1064,  and 
14  after  the  death  of  his  ally,  Diarmaid, 
King  of  Leinster,  in  A.  D.  1072. 

"  A.  D.  1086.  "  On  the  death  of 
Torlough  (Tordelbach),  the  kingdom 
of  Munster  was  equally  divided  between 
his  three  sons — Teigue,  Murkertach, 
and  Dermot  (Diarmaid).  But  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year,  Teigue  having 
died  on  the  bed  of  his  father,  Murker- 
tach banished  his  brother  Dermot  into 
Connaught,  and  took  sole  possession 
of  the  throne." — Moore. 
^  Thence  ensued  a  long  series  of  hos- 
tilities, during  the  continuance  of  which 
Murkertach  cannot  be  considered  as 
fiill  king  of  Leth  Moffha  and  nominal 


monarch  of  Ireland,  until  about  the 
year  1094. 

Murkertach  11.  A.  D.  1094.  "  For 
72  years  after  the  death  of  Maelsech- 
lainn,"  says  the  learned  and  judicious 
O'Flaherty,  "  the  supreme  throne  of 
Ireland  was  destitute  of  any  monarch  ; 
but  in  1094  two  monarchs  ruled  Ire- 
land— one  in  the  north,  and  the  other 
in  the  south.  Of  these,  Murkertach, 
great  grandson  of  Brian,  ruled  the 
south  of  Ireland  for  25  years,  and 
Domnall  O'Lochlainn  governed  the 
north  for  27. 

"  The  Nun.  She  was  apparently  thu3 
styled  from  her  having  taken  religious 
orders  at  Glenn-da-loch,  either  after  the 
birth  of  her  sons,  or  the  death  of  her 
husband.  That  she  was  not  the  daugh- 
ter of  O'h-Eidin  is  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing entry—"  A.  D.  1098.  Dearbhfor- 
gaill  [Bervor frill),  daughter  of  Tadg 
Mac  Gilla-Padraig,  the  mother  of  Mur- 
kertach and  Tadg  Ua  Briain,  died  at 
Glen-da-locha." — Four  Masters.  Mor 
was  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  O'h- 
Eidin.  Sadb,  daughter  of  Carthach 
(ancestor  of  Mac  Carthy),  is  also 
named  as  having  been,  at  some  time, 
the  wife  of  Tordelbach  O'Briain,  the 
father  of  this  Murkertach  ;  and  Gorn>- 
flaith,  daughter  of  O'Fogarta,  another 
of  his  wives,  died  in  A.  D.  1077. 

^"^  RuaidriO'Concohair.  He  was  the 
father  of  Tordelbach,  and  grandfather 
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of  our  Lord  one  tliousand  one  hundred  and  one — tliat  "he  mada 
a  grant  of  the  citj  of  Cashel  as  a  sacred  offering  to  God  and  St. 
Patrick.i3. 

It  was  also  during  this  reign  that  a  general  synod  of  the  men 
of  Ireland,  both  laymen  and  ecclesiastics,  was  convened  around 
Murlvcrtach  O'Briain  at  Fiadh-mic-Aengusa.^-*  Here  follows  the 
number  of  ecclesiastics  that  attended  at  that  meeting — to  wit, 
Maelmuri  O'Dunain,^^  Archbishop  of  Munster  ;  KeHach,^^  son  of 
Aedh,  Comarba  of  St.  Patrick,  Vicar-General  and  Primate  of  all 
Ireland ;  with  whom  wei^e  thirty  bishops,  tliree  hundred  and  sixty 
priests,  abbots,  and  priors ;  one  hundred  and  forty  deacons ;  and 
many  other  persons  belonging  to  religious  orders,  who  are  not 
enumerated  here.    At  this  synod,"  regulations,  laws,  and  cus- 


of  Ruaidri,  or  Eoderick,  afterwards 
nominal  monarchs  of  Ireland.  He  la 
called  Ruahlri  na  Soigke  buidhi — i.  c., 
Roderick  of  the  Yellow  Greyhound 
Bitch.  He  reigned  over  Couiiaiight 
from  A.  D.  1076  to  1092,  when  he  was 
blinded  by  Flathbertach  Ua  Flathber- 
taigh  [Flahertagh  0' Flaherty),  King 
of  West  Connaught.  He  did  not  die 
until  1118. 

Cashel  granted  to  God  and  St. 
Patrick.  "Among  the  warmest  sup- 
porters of  ecclesiastical  interests  was 
the  monarch  Murkertach,  who,  in  the 
year  1101,  having  convoked  a  great 
assembly  of  the  people  and  clergy,  made 
oVer,  by  solemn  donation,  to  the  church 
that  seat  of  the  Moraonian  Kings,  the 
city  of  Cashel,  dedicating  it  to  Uod 
and  St.  Patrick." — Moore. 

"A.  D.  1101.  A  meeting  of  Leth 
Mogha  was  held  at  Caisel  by  Murker- 
tach Ua  Briain,  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
laity,  and  Ua  Dunain,  noble  bishop 
and  chief  senior,  with  the  chie  s  of  the 
clergy ;  and  there  Murkertach  Ua 
Briain  made  such  a  grant  as  no  king 
had  ever  made  before,  namely,  he 
granted  Oaisel  of  the  Kings  to  religious, 
without  any  claim  of  layman  or  clergy- 
man upon  it,  but  to  religious  of  Ireland 
in  general."— Foitr  blasters. 

Fiadh  mic  Asngusa;  i.  e.,  the  land 
of  the  son  of  Aeugus.  This  was  the 
name  of  a  place  near  the  hill  of  Uisnech, 
in  Meath.  O'D.  0  Halloran  thinks 
that  the  Synod  of  Rath  Bresail  was 
but  a  continuation  of  this,  Rath  Bre- 


sail being,  according  to  him,  a  fort 
near  Fiadh-raic-Aengusa.  Some,  how- 
ever, suppose  the  place  of  meeting  to 
have  been  situated  in  Ui  Bresail,  now 
Clanbrassil,  Co.  Armagh.  ^ 

Maelmuri  0' Dunain.  His  death 
is  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  A.  D. 
1117,  some  years  after  the  Synod  of 
Fiadh-mic-Aengusa.  Dr.  O'Donovan 
thinks  it  an  error  to  call  him  Arch- 
bishop of  Munster,  for  he  is  found 
styled  Senior  of  Leth  Cuiun  in  a  con- 
temporaneous document,  a  charter 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Kclls.  He 
concludes  that  he  was  the  same  as 
Idunan,  Bishop  of  Meath,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  year  1006.  He  might, 
however,  have  fjeen  translated  from 
one  see  to  another. 

KeUach,  son  of  Aedh.  His  name 
is  latinized  Celsus.  His  appointment 
to  the  See  of  Armagh,  which  he  held 
until  1129,  is  thus  recorded — "  A.  D. 
1106.  Kellach,  son  of  Acdh,  son  of 
Maeilisa,  was  appointed  to  the  succes- 
sorship  of  St.  Patrick,  by  the  election 
of  the  men  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  received 
his  ordination  on  the  day  of  the  Festi- 
val of  St.  Adamnan  (23d  Sept.)"— 
Four  Masters.  He  died  at  Ardpatrick, 
in  Munster,  on  his  visitation  of  that 
province  in  1129,  and  was  buried,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  will,  at  Lis-mor, 
of  St,  Mochuda,  after  an  active  and 
beneficent  career. 

"  This  Sijnod.  It  is  otherwise 
called  the  Synod  of  Uisnech  (now 
Usnagh  Hill,  in  Meath).   It  was  held 
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toms  were  eP-acted  for  the  guidance  botli  of  the  laity  and  of  the 
clergy.  Maolmuri  O'Diinain,  Archbishop  of  Munster,  died  soon 
after  this  event. 

It  was  also  in  the  reign  of  this  ^Murkertach  that  another  general 
council,  or  synod,  Avas  convened  in  Ireland  at  Kath  Bresail/^ 
about  the  year  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten,  for  so  we 
read  in  the  ancient  Book  of  Cluain  Aidnech,  of  St.  Fintann,  in 
Laeighis ;  in  which  authority,  the  principal  affiiirs  transacted  at 
this  latter  synod  are  recorded.  It  was  Gilla-Esbog,  Bishop  of 
Luimuecb,  that  presided  at  the  council-  of  Eath  Bresail,  for  he 
was  at  that  time  the  Pope's  Apostolical  Legate  in  Ireland.  The 
following  arc  the  principal  arrangements  made  thereat. 

Just  as  the  twelve  bishops  of  the  southern  part  of  Saxon-land 
were  ranged  around  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  the  twelve  of 
the  northern  pari  under  that  of  Eborach,^^  so  were  the  prelates 
of  Ireland  similarly  grouped  at  this  synod  of  Rath-Bresail ;  to 
wit,  the  twelve  bishops  of  Leth  Mogha,  and  the  twelve  bishops 
of  Leth  Cuinn  ;  and  more  the  two  bishops  that  were  in  Meath. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  churches  of  Ireland  were  given 
up,  in  fall  possession,  to  the  Irish  prelates,  who  were  thenceforth 
to  hold  them  for  ever,  free  from  the  authority  or  rent  of  any 
temporal  lord.  It  was  here,  likewise,  that  certain  and  distinct 
boundaries  were  laid  out  for  the  Irish  dioceses,  and  that  a  limit 
was  set  to  the  number  of  bishops  thereof.  The  following  were 
the  bishops  then  appointed  to  preside  over  the  church  of  Leth 
Cuinn — to  wit,  six  over  the  province  of  Ulster,  amongst  whom 
was  the  primate  ;  five  over  the  province  of  Connaught ;  and  two 
over  Meath:  these  constituted  the  twelve  bishops  of  Leth  Cuinn, 
without  reckoning  the  prim-ate  as  one  of  their  number.  The 
episcopal  sees  of  Ulster  were  these :  Ard  Macha,  the  seat  of  the 
Archbishop,  who  was  primate  of  all  the  bishops  of  Ireland  ;  and 
Clochar,  Ard-Sratha,  Doiri,  Cunniri,  and  I)un-da-leth-glas.  The 
Bees  of  !Meath  were  Doimliag  and  Cluain  Iraird ;  those  of  Con- 
naught  were  Tuaim-da-gualann,  Cluain  Ferta  of  St.  Brendan, 
Conga,  Kill-alaidh,  and  A.rd-Carna.  The  sees  of  Munster  were: 
Cashcl,  the  seat  of  the  Archbishop  of  Leth  Mogha,  Lis-mor,  or 

in  the  year  1111,  as  is  seen  by  the  fol-  morals  for  all,  both  laity  and  clergy." 

lowing  entry  : — "  A.  D.     A   synod  — Four  Masters.    This  enumeration  is 

was  convened  at  Fiadh-mic-Acngnsa,  more  likely  to  be  exact  than  that  given 

by  the  chiefs  of  Ireland,  with  Kellach,  by  Keating. 

Comarba  of  St.  Patrick  ;  Maelmuri  Rath  Bresail.    One  copy  of  K'eat- 

Ua  Danain,  noble  Senior  of  Ireland  ;  ing  gives  the  date  of  this  synod  1115  ; 

with  50  bishops,  300  priests,  3000  another  in  1098.    It  was  probably  a 

students  ;  together  with  Murkcrtach  prorogation  of  the  former  synod. 

Ua  Briain,  and  the  chiefs  of  Leth  £6oracA,  i.  e.  York,  tlie  Latin  name 

Mogha,  to  prescribe  rules  and  good  of  which  is  Eboracum. 
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Port  Largi,  Corcach,  Eath-maiglie-deskirt,  Imlecli  Iiibair,  and 
Kill-da-luadh  :  these  were  the  seven  sees  which  were  decreed  to 
Munster  in  that  synod.  There  were  five  sees  allowed  to  Leinster, 
namely,  Kill  Cainnigh,  Leith-glinn,  Kill-dara,  Glenn-da-loch,  and 
Ferna,  or  Loch  Carman  :  thes.3,  with  the  bishopricks  of  Munster 
(not  counting  that  of  the  Archbishop),  constituted  the  twelve 
episcopal  sees  of  Leth  Mogha. 

The  reason  why  I  have  not  numbered  the  bishoprick  of  Ath- 
cliath  amongst  the  above  is  because  it  was  customary  with  it3 
bishop  to  receive  his  degrees  of  ordination  in  Saxon-land,  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Upon  this  flict  Haumer  has 
grounded  a  false  statement,  in  which  he  says  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  had  exercised  a  jurisdiction  over  the  Irish  clergy 
from  the  time  of  the  monk  St.  Augustine  to  that  of  the  English 
invasion.  But  it  is  nowhere  found  that  the  prelates  of  Canter- 
bury had  ever  claimed  any  authority  over  any  portion  of  the 
clergy  of  Ireland,  except  during  the  prelacies  of  the  Archbishops 
Lanfranc,  Eanulph,  and  Anselm  ;  and  even  then,  it  was  only 
over  a  few  of  the  Irish  clergy  that  they  held  supremacy,  namely, 
over  the  bishops  of  Ath-cliath,  Loch  Carman,  Port  Largi,  and 
Luimnech — places  whose  inhabitants  were  sprung  from  the  re- 
mains of  the  Lochlannaigh,  and  whose  bishops,  through  a  kindly 
feeling  towards  the  Normans,  who  were  of  the  same  origin  with 
themselves,  had  chosen  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  their 
primate.  This  fact  is  clearly  proved  in  the  work  of  Doctor 
Usher.  Their  reason  for  having  done  so,  was  because  there 
would  be  no  equality  in  the  election  if  it  were  left  to  the  voice  of 
the  people  to  decide  between  a  man  of  their  own  nation  and  a 
man  of  the  Gaelic  race,  should  both  be  candidates  for  the  episco- 
pal dignity  ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  the  majority  of  the  voices  of  the 
people  would  be  given  to  the  Gael,  in  preference  to  any  one  of 
them. 

Now,  though  it  is  not  so  stated;  I  am  myself  of  opinion,  that 
the  number  of  bishops  then  decreed  to  Munster  was  but  six,  and 
that  there  were  six  more  given  to  Leinster,  and  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cash  el  presided  over  the  whole  twelve,  as  it  was  cus- 
tomary with  the  metropolitan  of  Leth  Mogha,  after  the  example 
of  its  temporal  princes.  This  opinion  I  have  already  stated 
under  the  reign  of  Laegari,  son  of  Niall. 

I  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  extent  and  boundaries"'^  of  each 
diocese,  as  they  were  laid  down  at  the  said  Synod  of  Kath  Bre- 
saiL' 

The  Sees  of  Ulster. — The  diocese  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Ard  Macha  extended  from  Sliabh  Breagh  to  Cuailli  Kiannacta, 

*  Boundaries.  The  modern  names  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  notes, 
of  many  of  the  places  here  mentioned,   Several  of  them  are  now  unknown. 
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and  from  Birra  to  tlie  Amhain  Mor.    The  diocese  of  Clocliar, 

extended  from  the  Amhain  Mor  to  Gabail-liuin,  and  from  Sliabk 
Betha  to  Sliabh  Larga.  The  diocese  of  Ard-Sratha  extended 
from  Sliabh  Larga  to  Carn-gLas,  and  from  Loch  Craei  to  Benn 
Foibni.  The  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Doiri  or  Kath-both  extend- 
ed from  Es-ruadh  to  the  Srubh  Broinn,  and  from  Srubh 
Broinn  to  Carn-gias.  The  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Cunniri 
extended  from  Benn  Foibni  to  Tor  Buirg,  and  from  Port 
Murbuilg,  to  Ollarba,  to  the  harbor  of  Snamh  Aighni,  and  from 
Glenn  Eighe  to  Colba  n-Germainn.  The  limits  of  the  diocese  of 
the  Bishop  of  Dun-da-leth-glas  are  not  stated  in  the  ancient  book. 

The  Sees  of  Meath. — The  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Doim- 
liag  extended  from  Sliabli  Breagha  to  the  Cam  of  Dun  Cuair, 
and  from  Lochan  na-h-Imirki  to  the  sea.  The  diocese  of  Cluain 
Iraird  extended  from  Clochan  westwards  to  the  Sinainn,  and 
from  Ur-coillti  to  Cluain  Conari. 

The  Sees  of  Coxnaught. — The  diocese  of  Cluain  Ferta 
of  St.  Brendan  extended  from  the  Sinainn  to  Boirenn,  and  from 
Sliabh  Echtighe  to  the  Suca.  The  diocese  of  Tuaim-da-gualann 
extended  from  the  Suca  to  Ard  Carna,  and  from  Ath-an-termainn 
to  the  Sinainn.  The  diocese  of  Conga  extended  from  Amhain 
0-m-Broin  in  the  north  to  ISTeiinthin,  and  from  Ath-an-tcrmainn. 
westwards  to  the  sea.  The  diocese  of  Kill-Alaidh  extended  from 
Neimthin  to  Es-ruadh,  and  from  Kill-Ard-bili  to  Srathan  Fer- 
ainn.  The  diocese  of  Ard-carna,  which  is  also  called  Ard-acadh, 
extended  from  Ard-carna  to  Sliabh-an-iarainn,  and  from  Keis 
Corainn  to  Ur-coillti.  [However,"  this  arrangement  was  made 
but  provisionally  with  regard  to  Connaught,  for  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing condition  appended  thereto.]  "This  distribution  has  our 
fullest  sanction  provided  it  meet  with  the  consent  of  the  clergj 
of  Connaught.  But,  should  they  not  deem  it  satisfactory,  let 
them  make  whatever  other  distribution  may  seem  best  to  them- 
selves. Whatever  division  they  may  determine  shall  meet  with 
our  approbation.  But  there  shall,  nevertheless,  be  no  more  than 
five  bishops  in  their  province." 

The  Sees  of  Munster. — The  Arch-diocese  of  Cashel  ex- 
tended from  Sliabh  Eiblinni  to  the  river  Siuir,  and  from  Cnamh- 

"  However,  Sfc.  The  words  in  brack-  proceedings,  and  the  editor  has  there 
ets  are  inserted  by  the  editor,  as  from  also  supplied  a  connecting  link  between 
the  abruptness  with  wliich  the  succeed-  the  quotations  and  what  precedes  them, 
ing  passage,  (which  is  evidently  a  quo-  From  the  proviso  attached  to  the  Tes- 
tation from  the  Resolutions  of  the  olutions  passed  with  regard  to  the 
Synod,)  is  introduced,  he  suspects  that  Sees  of  Connaught  and  Leinster,  it  is 
there  is  here  some  omission  on  the  part  evident  that  the  majority  of  the  clergy 
of  Dr.  Keating's  transcribers.  The  of  those  provinces  were  pot  present. 
omissioD  occurs  again  in  relation  to  these 
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coill  near  Tibraid  Aranii  eastwards  to  Grian  Aiib  and  to  Croa 
Greni.  The  diocese  of  Lis-mor,  or  Port  Largi,  extended  from 
Port  Largi  to  Miledaoli  on  the  brink  of  the  Eivcr  Bcrba,  to 
Cumar-na-thri-n-iski,  and  thence  to  Cork;  and  fi'om  the  Siuir 
southwards  to  the  sea.  The  diocese  of  Corcach  extended  fj  om 
Corcach  to  Cam  Ui  ISTeid,  and  from  the  southern  Amhain  ^[or 
to  the  sea.  The  diocese  of  Ptolh  Muiglie  Deiddrt  extended  from 
Baei  Bera  to  Kcnn-Mara,  and  from  the  Eivcr  Fial  to  the  sea. 
The  diocese  of  Kill-da-lnadh  extended  from  tlie  road  called 
Slighe  DaLa  to  Leim  Concnlainn,  and  from  Shabh  Echtighc 
{Slievc  Aghiee)  to  Sliabh-oighcdh-an-righ  {Slieve-eeijanree),  and 
thencG  to  Shabh  Caein,  or  Glenn  Caein.  The  diocese  of  Lnim- 
nech  extended  from  Macl-carn  eastwards  by  Atli-;ir-C()inni-Lo- 
dain  and  Loch  Guir,  and  the  Lathach  Mor  or  the  Great  Bog ;  and 
westwards  from  Ani,  taking  in  Ard  Padraig,  Belach  Fc  bi-adh,  and 
Tulach  Lias  towards  the  south  as  far  as  the  Fial  and  Tarbert,  in- 
cludino:  Cuinchi  in  Thomond  and  the  Crosses  on  Sliabh-Oidiedh- 
an-righ  and  the  Dnbh-amhain.  "And,"  [added  the  decree  of  the 
council],  "if  any  person  go  beyond  these  limits  lie  will  act  in 
violation  of  the  will  of  the  Deity,  and  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 
St.  Patrick,  and  the  men  that  Ipve  succeeded  these  saints  in  the 
government  of  the  Church  of  Christ;"  and  the  temple  of  St. 
Mary  in  Luimnech  was  its  chief  church.  The  diocese  of  Imlech 
lubair  extended  from  Cluain  Caein  to  the  Piver  Amhain  Mor, 
and  from  Cnamh-coill  near  Tibraid  Arann  to  the  Eivcr  Ella. 

The  Sees  ofLeinstek. — The  diocese  of  Kill  Cahm-gh  extend- 
ed from  Sliabh  Bladma  to  Miledoch,  and  from  Grian  Airb  to  Sliabh 
Margi.  The  diocese  of  Leith-glinn  extended  from  Sliabh  Bladma 
to  Sliabh  Uighe  of  Leinster,  from  Sliabh  jMargi  to  Belach 
Carcrach,  and  from  Belach  [Miighna  to  Tigh  Moling  and  its  ter- 
mons.  The  diocese  of  Kill-dara  extended  from  Eos  Finn-glasi 
to  Xas  of  Leinster,  and  from  Nas  to  the  Cumnr  of  Cluain 
Iraird.  The  diocese  of  Glenn-da-loch  extended  from  Granach 
to  Beg  Eri,  and  from  ISTas  to  Eechraina.  The  diocese  of 
Ferna,  or  Loch  Carman  extended  from  Beg  Eri  to  Miledach 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Berba,  and  from  Sliabh  L^ighe 
of  Leinster  southwards  to  the  sea:  "And,"  [said  the  council] 
"we  now  pass  this  decree  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
clergy.  Should  the  arrangement  therein  miado  not  seem  good  to 
them,  let  them  adopt  another;  but  there  shall  nevertheless  be 
not  more  than  five  bishops  amongst  them."  And  the  benediction 
of  i the  Trinity,  and  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Pati  ick  was 
invoked  upon  each  bishop  of  the  twenty-five,"*  here  appointed, 
that  no  Easter  might  ever  pass  over  them  without  their  conse- 
crating and  blessing  the  sacred  oil :  "  And  many  other  g{)od  stat- 

^  Twenty-Jive.    Counting  the  primates,  the  number  \YOuId  be  twenty-six. 
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utes  •were  decreed  at  tliis  lioly  synod  which,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  are  omitted  here.''" 

And  the.  benediction  of  the  Comarba  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  his 
legate  Gilla-esbog,  bishop  of  Luirnnech;  and  the  blessing  of 
Gilla-Kenaigh,^"^  Comarba  of  St.  Patrick,  that  is,  the  Primate  of 
Irchtnd ;  and  that  of  Macl-Isa  O'h-Anmiri'^  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
and  of  nil  the  laymen  and  clergymen  who  attended  tliat  synod 
of  Ruth  Eresail,  was  pronounced  upon  all  who  would  carry  out 
its  oi^dinanccs,  and  their  malediction  was  given  to  all  who  would 
rebel  against  the  same. 

It  is  j  cad  in  the  Chronicle  of  Hacluith  that,  whilst  Murk crtach 
O'Briain  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  ambassadors  were  sent 
to  him  by  the  people  of  the  Isles,'^*  requesting  him  to  depute 
some  man  of  the  roj-al  blood  to  rule  over  their  territories  dui-ing 
the  minority  of  Amlaeibh,  or  Aulang,  son  of  Gofraiclh,  who  was 
the  person  whose  right  it  was  to  reign  over  their  people.  In  com- 
pliaijce  with  their  request,  we  are  told  that  Murkertach  sent  them 
a  nobleman  of  his  own  family,  named  Domnall,  son  of  Tadg 
O'Eriain,  who  governed  them  for  three  years,  at  the  end  6f  which, 
the  islanders  banished  him  back  to  Ireland,  because  he  had  be- 
gun to  practice  tyranny  towards  them. 

We  also  read  in  the  same  author,  that'  ]\ragnus,^'  son  of  Am- 
laeibh, son  of  Aralt,  who  was  then  King  of  !Norwegia,  sent  a  cer- 
tain embassy  to  Murkertach  O'Eriain,  commanding  the  latter 
prince  to  place  upon  his  shoulders  the  shoes  of  the  said  ^Magnus, 
which  they  had  brought  with  •them  for  that  purpose :  and,  when 
the  embassadors  had  come  into  the  presence  of  Murkertnch,  and 
had  explained  their  mission  to  him,  he  tells  us,  that  the  Irish 
monarch  quietly  took  those  shoes,  and  did  place  them  upon  his 


Et  miilta  alia  bona  statuta  sunt  in 
bac  saiicta  synoclo,qr,£G  hie  uou  scrip- 
Bimus  propter  brevilatem. 

^  G.Va-Kellaigli.  This  name  must 
be  a  mi  static,  or  by  it  wc  must  under- 
stand Kcllach,  sen  of  Aedh. 

"  Mae'.-h%  O'h-Anmiri  diad  at  Lis- 
mor  of  St.  Mccbuda,  in  tlie  88th  year 
of  his  aj^c,  in  the  year  1135.  He  is 
styled  Bishop  of  Port  Largi  and  chief 
senior  of  Ireland  in  the  Irish  annals, 
but  not  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  as 
here. 

The  people  cf  the  Isles.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Isle  of  Man  are  meant.  The 
Chronicles  of  J^Ian  state,  under  the 
ear  1075,  that  this  application  had 
ecu  made  to  Murkertach  O'Briain, 
but,  as  our  histories  justly  remark,  the 


date  alone  proves  that  it  must  have 
been  made  durin":  the  lifetime  of  his 
father,  Tordelbach.  Tlie  prince  sent 
to  govern  these  islands  is  called,  in 
their  clironicles,  Dofnald,  son  of  Tade. 

Magmis.  This  was  the  powerful 
Norwegian  King  Magnus,  ruler  over 
Norway,  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Isle  of 
Man.  The  Scandinavian,  as  well  as 
the  Irish  authorities,  show  that  he  en- 
tertained the  project  of  adding  Ireland 
to  his  other  conquests.  The  marriage 
of  his  son  Sigurd  with  the  daughter  of 
Murkertach  formed  part  of  his  plan. 
He  invaded  Ireland  in  A.  B.  1098, 
and,  having  landed  at  Bublin,  was 
there  met  by  a  large  force  of  the  Irish. 
However,  no  battle  took  place  then, 
for  a  peace  was  concluded,  in  conso 
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shoulders and  tliat,  wlien  the  nobles  in  attendance  were  filled 
with  indignation  at  having  Avitnessed  his  act,  and  had  begun  to 
rebuke  hiin  for  what  he  had  done,  Murker tach  made  answer  to 
them  by  saying,  "  I  prefer  that  this  thing  should  now  be  done 
by  me  than  that  Magnus  should  devastate  even  one  single  prov- 
ince of  Ireland." 

Nevertheless,  Magnus,  soon  after,  equipped  a  large  fleet,  with 
which  he  made  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  with  the  intention  of 
causing  ruin  and  desolation  therein ;  but,  when  he  had  come  near 
to  the  Irish  shore,  such  was  his  eagerness  to  begin  hostilities,  that 
both  himself  and  his  wife  immediately  left  the  fleet  and  made  a 
landing :  and  then,  after  his  landing,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  laid  an  ambuscade  for  him,  in  which  he  fell,  together 
with  the  band  that  had  followed  him  upon  that  inroad.  There- 
upon, when  the  forces,  which  he  had  left  after  him  on  board  the 


quence  of  which  the  Irish  king  bestow- 
ed his  daughter's  hand  upou_  Sigurd, 
whom  his  lather  had  made  King  of 
Isles.  Notwithstanding  this,  Magnus 
invaded  the  country  again  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  he  was  cut  ofl"  as 
above  stated.  The  chronicler  of  Man 
states  that  this  invader  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Patrick,  in  Down. — 
See  Moore. 

^  Placed  the  shoes  upon  his  shoulders. 
Our  native  chroniclers  say  nothing  of 
this  circumstance.  O'Halloran  denies  it 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Mac  Bruaidin 
chronicle.  He  says  that "  this  valuable 
record  tells  us  that  a  Danish  prince  did 
send  such  a  message  to  Murkertach,  who 
ordered,  in  presence  of  his  court,  that 
the  ears  of  the  embassadors  should  be 
cut  olf,  telling  them  to  inform  their  mas- 
ter that  such  was  his  answer  to  his  de- 
mand." He  further  tells  us  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  this  act  that 
Magnus  invaded  Ireland  as  above  re- 
lated. 

However,  the  chief  adversary  of  this 
prince,  was  not  a  foreigner  ;  it  was  the 
king  of  Ailech,  Domnall  O'Lochlainn, 
chief  of  the  O'Neills,  and  founder  of  the 
sept  of  O'Lochlainn  or  Mac  Loughlin, 
of  Ulster.  During  this  whole  reign, 
though,  perhaps,  the  ablest  prince  that 
claimed  to  rule  over  Ireland  from  the 
days  of  Brian  to  the  Norman  invasion, 
Murkertach  found  a  man  nearly  every 
way  his  equal  iu  this  northern  chieftain. 


In  A.  D.  1101,  O'Briain  did,  indeed, 
make  his  famous  circuit  of  Ireland,  at 
the  head  of  the  men  of  Leinster,  Alun- 
ster,  Meath,  Osraide  and  Connaught, 
when  he  plundered  the  territories  of 
the  Kinel  Eogain  and  Kinel  Conaill, 
and  destroyed  the  fortress  of  Ailech  ; 
but  we  do  not  find  that  the  king  of 
these  northern  tribes  ever  made  sub- 
mission to  his  rule.    However,  the 
fortunes  of  O'Lochlainn  soon  after 
recovered  this  temporary  overthrovir 
and,  towards  the  end  of  Murkertach'ff 
life,  he  was  certainly  more  powerful 
than   the    nominal    monarch.  The 
northerns  name  him  amongst  the  Irish 
monarchs,  and  assign  him  a  reign  of 
twenty  -  seven  years  cotemporaneous 
with  that  of  his  rival.    lie  survived 
the  latter  for  two  years.    His  death  is 
thus  recorded.    "  A.  D.  1121.  Dom- 
nall, son  of  Ardgar,  son  of  Lochlainn, 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Irish  for 
personal  form,  family,  sense,  prowess, 
prosperity,  and  happiness — for  the  be- 
stowing of  riches  and  food  both  upon 
the  mighty  and  the  needy — died  at 
Doiri  Coluim  Killi  (Derry)  after  hav- 
ing been  twenty-seven  years  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  and  eight  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ailech,  in  the  13d  year  of 
his  age,  on  the  night  of  Wednesday, 
the  5th  of  the  Ides  of  February, 
being  the  festival  of  St.  Machuarog,"— 
Four  Masters. 
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fleet,  liad  heard  that  their  chieftain  had  thus  fallen,  they  set  sail 
homewards  for  Norwegia. 

This  Murkertach  O'Briain,  of  whom  we  have  been  treating,  at 
length  died'^  penitently  at  Ard  Macha,  and  was  buried  at  Kill- 
da-luadh,  after  five  years  suffering  from  a  languishing  disease."* 


A.  D.  1119.''— Tordelbach  Mor,«'  son  of  Kuaidri  O'Concobair, 
of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for 

^  Murkertach  died.  "  A.  D.  1119,  age,  in  the  monastery  of  Lis-mor.  Of 
Murkertach  Ua  Briain,  king  of  Ire-  Mathghamhaiu  [Mahcwin]  or  Miihon, 
land,  prop  of  the  glory  and  magnifi-  ancestor  of  the  Mac  Mahons,  lords  of 
cence  of  the  West  of  the  world,  died,  Corca  Baskinn,  in  the  south  of  the 
after  the  victory  of  sovereignty  and  county  of  Clare,  whose  death  is  re- 
penance,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Mochae-  corded  by  the  Four  Masters  under 
mog  of  Liath,  on  the  4th  of  the  Ides  A.  D.  1129,  the  posterity  are  now 
of  March,  and  was  interred  in  the  the  sole  surviving  representatives  of 
church  of  Kill-da-luadh  (Killaloe),  in  Murkertach  Mor  0'13riain.     Of  his 


^  A  languishing  disease.  "In  the  "  O'Concobair  ;  usually  spelled 
year  1114,  he  was  seized  with  an  at-  O'Conchobhair  in  modern  Irish,  in 
tack  of  illness  so  violent  as  to  incapaci-  which  it  is  pronounced  O'Connoghooir, 
tate  him  for  the  time  for  managing  the  and  often,  but  very  corruptly,  O'Crog- 
affairs  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  a  chance  of  hooir.  It  has  been  anglicized  O'Connor, 
succession  was  thus  oflered  to  his  am-  ^  A.  D.  1119.  Tordelbach  is  not 
bitious  brother,  Dermod  (Diarmaid),  considered  to  have  become  powerful 
of  whom  that  prince  eagerly  took  ad-  enough  to  be  styled  nominal  monarch 
vantage.  In  the  following  year,  how-  for  seventeen  years  after  the  death  of 
ever,  an  amicable  arrangement  appears  Murkertach  Mor,  and  for  fifteen  after 
to  have  been  entered  into  by  the  two  that  of  Domnall  O'Lochlain.  Having 
brothers  ;  and  the  monarch,  finding  his  recorded  the  death  of  the  latter,  O'Fla- 
malady  continue,  and  being  desirous  of  herty  tells  us  that  the  supreme  regal 
passing  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  se-  seat  of  Ireland  lay  vacant  for  fifteen 
elusion  and  devotion,  resigned  the  royal  years,  and  that  the  true  date  of  Tor- 
authority  into  Dermod's  hand,  and  took  delbach's  accession  to  the  supreme 
holy  orders  in  the  monastery  of  Lis-  power,  was  A.  D.  1136,  whence,  until 
more  (Lis-mor)." — Moore.  his  death  in  A.  D.  1156,  there  elapsed 

As  shall  be  seen,  Diarmaid  succeeded  twenty  years, 

him  not  as  sovereign  of  Ireland,  but  as  ^^Tokdelbacii  IT.  During  the  fifteen 

king  of  Munster.     This  Diarmaid,  years  of  interregnum  that  preceded  the 

younger  brother  of  Murkertach  Mor,  accession  of  this  prince  to  supreme 

was  the  founder  of  the  O'Briens,  princes  power  in  1136,  his  most  powerful  rival 

of  Thomond.    Murkertach  himself  left  was    Concobar    O'Briain,  surnamed 

three  sons,  namely,  Domnall  Gearr-  na  g-Catharach  {na  Gaharagh),  i.  e. 

lamhach,  or  the  short-handed,  a  distin-  of  the  fortresses,  who  succeeded  hia 

guished  warrior,  who  was  appointed  father,  Diarmaid,  on  the  throne  of 

lord  of  the  foreigners  of  Dublin  during  Munster,  in  A.  D.  1120.    Twice,  in 

his  father's  reign  ;    having  resigned  the  course  of  two  successsve  years 

this  position  in  1118,  and  entered  holy  (1132  and  1133),  this  brave  and  able 

orders,  he  died,  in  1135,  at  an  advanced  prince  carried  the  war  into  the  heart 


TORDELBACH  MOR  o'CONCOBAIR,"  ARD-RIGH, 

Go  Fresabra. 


third  son,  Kenneidigh,  nothing  further 
than  the  name  is  known. 
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twenty  years.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  following  deeds  wera 
done. 

It  was  .he  that  erected  three  great  bridges'*  in  -Connaught, 
namely,  the  bridges  of  Ath-luain  and  Ath-crochta,  on  the  Sma- 
inn ;  and  the  bridge  of  Dun  Lcogha,  on  the  Suca. 

This  Tordelbacli  made  a  hosting  into  Munster,"  ^vh^re  he  pil- 
laged Casbel  and  Ard-Finain  ;  but  when  he  was  marcliing  to  pil- 
lage the  latter  place,  a  body  of  the  ]\iunstermcn  attacked  hia 
anny  on  tiie  rear  and  slew  Aedh  O'h-Eidin,  King  of  Ui  Fiacrach 
Aidni,  Muredach  O'Flathbertaigh,''  King  of  lar-Connacht,  and 
many  other  nobles  who  ara  not  enumerated  here.  After  thi^?, 
Tordelbach  proceeded  to  Corcach  Munihan''  whither  he  brought 
a  numerous  force,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  there  he  divided 
Munstcr  into  two  ecjual  parts.    The  more  southern  of  these  he 

of  Connaught,  and  defeated  Tordel-   thereby  indicated  his  claim  to  the  sove- 
bach  upon  his  own  ground.    Havin,^   reignty  -of  Ireland, 
defeated  the  king  of  Leinster  and  the      '-^  Hcsting  into  Munster.  A.D.  1121. 
Danes  of  Dublin,  he  led  his  forces  into   An  army  was  led  by  Tordelbach  O'Con- 
Connaught  a  third  time,  determined  to   cobair  and  ihe  men  of  Connaught,  into 
bring  the  struggle  for  supremacy  to  a   Desmond,  when  they  plundered  the  ter- 
final  issue,  when  the  clergy  interfered   ritories  of  both  laymen  and  ecclesiast- 
to  prevent  blood.^hed,  and,  under  the   ics,  from  ^lagh  Femhinn  (South  Tippe- 
auspiccs  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,   rary)  to  Traigh-Li  (Tralee).    lie  also 
a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  made  another  predatory  excursion,  until 
rival  princes.    This  peace  was  event-   he  reached  the  termon  lands  of  Lis-mor, 
iialJy  followed  by  a  great  preponderance   and  obtained  countless  cattle  spoils; 
of  power  on  the  side  of  the  king  of    but  he  lost,  on  that  occasion,  Muredach 
Connaught,  who,  "  availing  himself  of    OTlathertaigh,  lord  of  West  Con- 
the  hereditary  jealousy  of  the  Eugc-   naught,  Aedli  O'h-Eidin,  lord  of  Ui 
nians  (Eoganachta)  respecting  their   Fiacrach  Aidni,  Muirghcas  O'Lcrcain, 
right  of  alternate  succession  to  the  and  many  others." — Four  Masters. 
Munster  throne,  separated  this  gallant      ^  O'Flathbertaigh ;  in  English,  0- 
tribe  from  the  Dalcassians,  and  even   Flaherty.    The  tribe  name   of  the 
introduced  for  a  time  desertion  amongst   O'Flaherties  was  Muinter  IMurcadha, 
the  brave  Dal g-Cais  themselves." — See   and  they  v.-ere,  originally,  chieftains  of 
Moore.  Magh  Seola,  now  the  barony  of  Clare, 

Three  bridges.  "A.  D.  1120. —  in  the  county  of  Galway.  They  were 
The  bridge  of  Ath-luain,  the  bridge  of  the  royal  race  of  Connaught,  being 
of  Ath-croich,  on  the  Sinainn,  and  the  descended  from  Duach  Tengumha,  son 
bridge  of  Dun-Lcodha,  on  the  Suca,  of  Fergus,  son  of  Muredach  Mael-lethan, 
were  made  by  Tordelbach  O'Concobar,  king  of  Connaught,  about  A.  D.  620, 
king  of  Connought." — Four  Manlers.  by  his  son  Fergus,  whilst  the  O  Con- 
Ath-luain  is  now  known  as  Athlone ;  nors,  kings  of  Connaught,  are  descend- 
Ath-croich,  or  Ath-crochta,  lies  near  cd  from  a  brother  of  the  same  Duacb 
Shannon  Ilarbor ;  and  the  bridge  of  Tengumha. 

Dun-I^odha,  or  Dun-Ltogha  (Doon-  Corcach  Mumhan ;  i.  e.,  Cork,  of 

Loe),  crossed  the  river  Suck  opposite  Munstcr.  "A.  D.  1127.  An  army 
Dunlo  street,  in  the  present  town  of  was  led  by  Tordelbach  O'Concobair, 
Ballipasloc. — O'D,  by  sea  and  land,  until  he  reached  Cor- 

The  royal  fair  of  Taiti  was  this  each  Mor,  in  Munster ;  and  he  drove 
year  celebrated  by  Tordelbach,  who   Cormac  [Mac  Carthaighb  king  of  Des- 
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gave  to  Donncadh  Mao  CarthaigTi,'^  and  the  more  nortlieni  to 
Concobar  O'Briain ;  and  from  them  both  he  carried  off  thirty 
hostages. 

It  was  about  this  time  the  Temple  of  Cormac"'  was  consecrated 
at  Cashel,  in  presence  of  a  great  assemblage  of  the  nobles  and  the 
clergymen  of  AIunster,who  attended  thereat.  This  took  place  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirtj^-four. 
Soon  after,  Cormac  Mac  Carthaigh,  King  of  Munster,  was  treach- 
erously murdered'*°  by  Concobar  (correctly  by  Tordelbach) 
O'Briain,  who  was  his  own  son-in-law  and  gossip.    Some  time 


mond  into  Lis-mor,  and  divided  Mun- 
sler  into  tiirec  parts,  and  can'icd  olF 
tliirty  hostages  from  that  country." — 
Few  Masters. 

^  Donncadh  Mac  Carthaigh.  He 
was  the  young-er  brother  of  Cormac, 
mentioned  in  the  last  note.  He  had 
traitorously  joined  Tordelbach  with  a 
large  body  of  Eoganachta,  and  was  re- 
warded for  deserting  his  chieftain  by 
the  deposition  of  his  brother,  who  was 
then  compelled  by  the  invadtn-  to  enter 
the  monastery  of  Lismore.  Donncadh 
was,  however,  expelled  into  Connaiiglit, 
with  two  thousand  of  his  adherents, 
almost  immediately  after. 

Then  Cormac,  by  the  aid  of  Con- 
cobar O'Briain,  resumed  the  sovereign- 
ty of  Desmond.  After  this,  there  was 
a  naval  engagement  'between  the  men 
of  Connaught  and  Munster,  in  which 
the  latter  were  again  defeated.  Tor- 
delbach had  previously  made  another 
naval  expedition  to  Desmond,  in  A.  D. 
1124,  when  he  seized  upon  the  fleet  of 
South  ]\lunster.  In  the  same  year 
(1224),  Ave  read  of  his  having  put  to 
death  the  hostages  of  Cormac  Mac 
Carthaigh,  among  whom  was  that 
prince's  son.  In  A.  D.  112G,  the  king 
of  Connaught,  having  succeeded  in 
making  his  son  king  of  L?inster  and 
Dublin,  had  again  attacked  and  defeat- 
ed the  king  of  Desmond,  at  Slabh-an- 
Caidhligh,  in  Kerry.  On  this  occa- 
sion, having  continued  encamped  in 
Ormond  from  Lammas  to  the  lestival 
of  St.  Drighitt  {Breey7tli)A\e  plundered 
Munster  as  far  as  Glenn  Magliair,  near 
Cork,  and  the  south  of  Osraide.  "  A 
great  storm  of  Avar,"  say  our  annalists, 
then  raged  throus^hout  all  Ireland,  so 


that  Kellach,  Comarba  of  St.  Patrick, 
had  to  be  a  year  and  one  month  from 
Ard  Macha,  establishing  peace  among 
the  men  of  Ireland,  and  promulgating 
good  rules  and  customs  amongst  tha 
clergy." — See  Fcur  Masters. 

The  Temple  cf  Cormac.  Seme 
suppose  this  temple  to  bo  what  is  now 
called  King  Cormac's  Chape!,  on  the 
Rock  of  Cashel,  Avhile  many  persons, 
Avith,  perhaps,  equal  reason,  suppose  it 
to  have  been  some  other  cdilicc,  on 
Avhose  site  the  present  ruined  Cathedral 
stands.  'J'he  erection  is  thus  recorded  : 
"  A.  D.  1134.  A  church,  whicl;  Avas 
erected  by  Cormac,  grandson  of  (Jart- 
hach,  king  of  Cashel,  was  consecrated 
by  -a  synod  of  the  clergy,  assembled  in 
one  place." — Fcur  Mast  rs. 

Cormac  murdered.  A  great  mis- 
tako  has  been  here  committed,  eitiier 
by  Keating  or  his  transcribers,  in  nam- 
'ing  Concobar  O'Briain  as  the  insti- 
gator of  the  murder  of  the  pious  and 
munificent  Cormac.  He  Avas  slain  at 
the  instigation  of  Tordelbach  O'Briain, 
the  brother  of  Concobar,  as  is  seen  by 
the  foliov/ing  entry:  "A.  I).  1138. 
Cormac,  son  of  Muredach,  son  of  Cart- 
hach,  king  of  Desmond,  bishop  of  iho 
kings  of  Ireland  for  the  bestowal  of 
jewels  and  Avealtli  upon  the  clergy  and 
the  churches,  an  improver  of  territories, 
was  treacherously  killed  in  his  OAvn 
house  by  Tordelbach,  son  of  Diarmaid 
O'Briain,  and  by  the  tAvosons  of  O'Con- 
cobair  -  Kiarraide."  —  Fcur  Masters. 
Some  doubt  the  fact  of  Cormac's  hav-- 
ing  been  really  a  bishop  as  well  as  a 
king,  lie  may,  nevertlieloss,  liaA^e  actu- 
ally entered  holy  orders  Avlien  driven 
into  the  monastery  of  Lis-mor  in  1127, 
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and  the  men  of  Munster  were  vanqnished  therein,  and  the  nnrcbera 
of  their  jx-ople  that  were  slain  went  bevond  reckoning.  Tordel- 
bach  (O'Briain)  was  then  exiled  to  Tir  Eogain,**  an  I  Ttor  ilelbach 
O'Concobair  made  a  partition  of  Munster  between  Tadg  O'Briain 
and  Diarmaid,  son  of  Comiac  Mac  Carthaighu 

It  was  very  soon  aft^r  this  Tictorv  when  Tordelbach  O'Conco- 
bair, Kiug  of  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  die<i,*'in  his  sixty-eighth 
year,  and  he  was  buried  beside  the  great  altar  of  St  Kiaran, 
at  Cluain-nnc-Xois. 

Great,  indeed,  were  the  legacies  which  this  prince  lefl  to  the 
clergy  for  the  repose  of  his  sonl,  namely,  four  hundred  and  forty 
ounces  of  gold,  and  forty  marks  of  silver,  and  all  the  other  valu- 
able treasures  he  possessed,  both  cups  and  precious  stones,  both 
steeds  and  cattle  and  robes,  chess-boards,  bows,  quivers,  arr^iws, 
equipments,  wenpons,  armor  and  utensils.  And  he  himself 
pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  its  particular  p<:>rtion  thereof 
should  be  distributed  to  each  church,  according  to  its  rank  and 
order. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Tadg  O'Lonnargain,*"  Bishop  of 
Kill-da-luadh,  died. 

MURKERTACH  o'lOCHXACvN',**  AKD-RIGI^ 

Go  Fresabra. 

A.  D.  1156.*** — Murkertach,  son  of  Xiall  Mac  Lochlainn.  of  the 

flie  ttree  that  had  come  to  that  place.  Kiaran.  haxinr  r-?.^^  1*=  'vfll  and  £9- 

On  the  siile  of  Connaught  were  slain,  tri bated  goM,  f  and  bosses 

Tadg.  sen  of  Liathach  O  Ccncobair ;  among  ti^  ckr^  rdjcs  of  Ire- 

Murkertacb  Ua  Cathalain.  chief  of  land  in  sreDeral." — rcur 


Clan  Fogarta^gh  :  and  Maelmanaidh  This  prince  had  been  inaizgirrated 

OTollamhain.  cliief  of  Clann  Uadach ;  dii^&in  of  his  own  tribe,  ibe  Sil 

4  of  the  Luighni :  and  roanv  others.  Mniedaigli,  in  A.  P.  11 06.  s»-^  that  he 

Chief  sv\  ay  over  ^[nnster  Tras  assumed  had,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  been  in 

by  Tordelba  h  Ua  Concobair,  upon  the  cnjoTment  of  r^l  po  wer,  either 

tais               '  d  Tordelbach  Ua  Bri-  chief  of  'hs  tribe,  king  of  C^Hmasgbt, 

ain  T              i.  ' — Sty  Fiyur  Mcs^rrs.  »  nKxaurdi  of  the  greater  part  of  Ire- 

*  ^  .  ^                              '-'ng  kod  for  foil  half  ^  centmy.  Hevss 

power  0:                                 3,  the  first  of  the  Connai^t  brandi  of 

7^     Jig  the  fine  of  Erimhon  that  had  received 

r  was  restore  to  his  domin-  the  title  of  Aid-righ,  or  nooarch  of 
"4  Trrfand:  Eocaidh  Mnish-medwi.  kinsr 
<f/ft/,  «  A.  P.  1156.—  of  Lvlard.  A.  D.  3c«Co.  being  tbi 
Ton..  Concobair.  king  of  Con-  last  of  his  diiwt  ancestci^  who  bad 
naught.  Mcatli.  Brofiii.  and  Munster,  been  saluted  sovereign.  Fr»?Ei  Briam. 
and  of  all  Irelar.d  with  opposition,  scm  of  this  Eocaidh.  Tordelbach  0  Con- 
flood  of  the  gl'  rv  r.r.l  jrandeur  of  Ire>-  cobair  was  the  23rd  deseeudant  in  the 
land,  a  man  lu.l  of  e:..-r:TT.  njercy.hos-  male  line  —  Pedigree  cf  O'Ccit^cr 
pitality.  and  chivalrv,  died,  after  the  Rce,P^rt  III. 

t  ^:b  rear  of  h:s  nge.  and  was  interred  *  i  utfg  (yLormargcm  ;  othwirise 

at  Ciuain-mic-Xois,  beside  the  altar  of  OXongaigain.  He  died  in  A..  D.  1161, 
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line  of  Erimlion/^  lielcl  the  sovereignty  of  Lctli  Cuinn,  and  of 
the  greater  part  of  Ii-elancl.  for  cigliteen  years at  the  end  of  which, 
he  was  slain  by  the  men  of  Fernmagh  and  the  Ui  Briuin  (of 
Brefni). 

It  was  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  this  man,  that  an 
assembl}^  and  general  council  of  ths  Trisli  church  was  convened 
at  Kenannus,'^  of  Meath,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
one  liundred  and  fifty-two,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  tho 
Cathohc  Faiih,  and  of  purifying  and  correcting  the  cistoms  of 
the  people;  moreover,  f)r  the  purpose  of  consecrating  four  Arch- 
bishops, and  of  pres3nting  each  of  them  with  a  pallium,'"'^  fov^ 
before  then,  there  were  but  two  Archbishops  in  Irelanr],  namely, 
the  Primate  of  Ard  Macha  and  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  Gilla- 
Criost  O'Oonai-i,  Bishop  of  Lis-mor,  head  of  the  monks  of  Ireland 
and  Apostolic  Legate,  together  with  a  cardinal,  named  Johannes 
Papiron,^'  were  the  superiors  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  preside 
at  thai  council,  which  was  commissioned  to  make  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  to  reform  its  disci- 
pline, and  also  to  do  a  thing  which  Ireland  took  more  to  heart 
than  these,  namely,  to  distribute  the  four  Pallia;  for  Ireland 


four  years  oftor  tli3  monarch  in  who33 
reign  lie  is  hera  improperly  entered. 

O'Lochlainn.  The  sept  descended 
from  this  prince  now  more  generally 
style  themselves  Mac  Loughiin,  and 
are  still  numerous  in  Ulster.  They 
are  of  the  same  tribe  as  the  O'Neills 
of  Tyrone,  of  which  sept  they  are  the 
elder  branch.  Thsy  rau3t  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  O'Lochlainns  or  O'Longh- 
lins,  of  Barren,  in  the  county  of  Clare, 
v/ho  are  of  a  totally  diiFerent  stock. 

A.  D.  1156.  "  The  first  year  of 
Murker!  ach  O'Lochlainn  over  Ireland." 
— Four  Misters. 

"  MuRKEP.TACH  III.  Kcatlng's  ac- 
count would  throw  this  king's  reign 
several  years  behind  its  real  time.  The 
date  here  given  has  been  ascertained 
and  received  as  the  correct  one  by  our 
other  historic  authorities. — See  O'Fla- 
^lertij,  O'Hdloran,  Moore,  S^'c. 

Etghtesn  years.  He  reigned  for 
only  ten  years,  but  during  this  brief, 
though  eventful  period,  he  succeeded  in 
having  himself  acknowledged  king  of 
Ireland  gan  fresabrad/i,  i.  e.,  without 
opposition  :  for,  in  the  year  1161,  Diar- 
niaid  Mac  Murcadha,  king  of  Leinster, 
paid  him  homage  for  his  kingdom ; 
iliiaidri  O'Concobair  gave  him  host- 


ages from  Ui  Briain,  Conmacni,  Meath, 
and  the  half  of  Munstcr.  On  this  oc- 
casion, O'Concobair  accepled  the  king- 
dom of  Connaught,  and  the  half  of 
that  of  Meath  at  his  ha  id? ;  the  other 
half  of  Meath  O'Lochlainn  conferred 
ijpon  Diarmaid  0'Mae!scchlainn  (0'- 
Melaghlin),  its  rightful  king.  At  the 
same  time,  he  confirmed  Diarmaid  Mac 
Murcadha  as  king  of  Leinster.  With- 
in the  same  year,  he  again  met  "  tho 
men  of  Ireland,  both  laity  and  clergy, 
at  Ath-na-Dairbrighe  (now  Uei'vor,  ia 
Meath),  where  he  obtained  all  their 
hostages.  Murkertach  O'Loehlaina 
was,  therefore,  monarch  of  Ireland, 
without  opposition."  — Fcur  Ma  iers. 

"  Kenannas.  According  to  the 
Four  Masters,  it  was  at  Droichet-Atha 
or  Drogheda,  that  this  council  was 
held,  it  met,  not  in  the  seventh  year 
of  Murkertach  O'Lochlainn,  but  four 
years  before  the  death  of  his  predeces- 
sor as  nominal  monarch  of  Ireland. 

"  Pallium,  i.  e.,  the  robe  of  state 
of  an  archbishop.    Its  plural  is  pallia. 

"  Johannes  Papiron ;  otherwise  Jo- 
hannes Paparo.  This  cardinal  had  ar- 
rived in  Ireland  during  the  year  before 
that  in  v/hich  was  held  the  sy  i>r!d  of  Kells, 
as  is  seen  by  the  following  entry  :  "  A.  D 
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thouglit  it  enough-'"  to  liave  one  palUuin  at  Ard  Maclia  and 
another  at  Cashel :  it  was  more  especially"  by  the  churches  of 
Ard  Macha  and  of  Dun-da-leth-glas  that  it  was  considered  an  in- 
fringement upon  privilege  to  have  pallia  granted  to  any  other 
sees  besides  those  of  Ard  Macha  and  Cashel ;  for  it  is  thus  we 
are  informed  by  the  ancient  record  of  the  church  of  Cluain  Aid- 
nech,  in  which  the  substance  of  what  was  transacted  at  this  coun- 
cil has  been  set  down.  AVhen,  indeed,  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil were  met  in  session,  they  instituted  certain  laudable  customs 
and  ordinances  at  the  granting  of  the  four  pallia.  Here  f  )llow 
the  words  of  the  old  book  of  history,  which  was  written  at  Cluain 
Aidnech,  of  St.  Fintann,  in  Laeighis:  ''In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-two,  from  the  incarnation  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  being  a  bissextile  year,  a  famous  council 
was  held  at  Kenannus,  in  the  season  of  spring,  presiding  over 
which,  Johannes,  Lord  Cardinal  and  a  priest  of  the  blessed  St. 
Lawrence  in  Damaso,  assisted  by  twenty-two  bishops,  five  elect, 
with  very  many  abbots  and  priors,  on  the  part  of  the  holy  apostles, 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  the  Apostolic  Lord,  Eugenius,  extirpated 
and  condemned  simony  and  usury  by  every  means,  and  com- 
manded by  apostolic  authority  that  tythes  should  be  paid.  He  pre- 
sented iom  p)allia  to  the  four  Archbishops  of  Ireland,  namely,  to 
those  of  Dublin,  Tuam,  Cashel,  and  Armagh.  He,  moreover, 
ordained  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  as  primate  over  the  others 
as  was  meet ;  and  then,  immediately  after  the  council  was  dis- 
missed, Cardinal  Johannes  commenced  his  voyage  on  the  ninth 
of  the  Kalends  of  April  and  went  across  the  seas.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  bishops  who  assisted  at  that  council,^*  namely,  Gilla- 

1151.  A  cardinal  of  the  Comai'ba  of  apud  Ceauaunus  celebratum  fuit;  in 
St.  Peter,  namely,  Jolianncs  Papiron,  quo  presidens  dominus  Johannes,  cardi- 
arrived  in  Ireland  to  establish  rules  ualis,  presbyter  beati  Laurentii  in  Da- 
and  good  morals,  and  to  correct  all  maso,  inter  viginti  duos  episcopos  et 
from  their  faults.  He  remained  a  quinque  electos,  et  inter  tot  abbates  et 
week  in  the  house  of  the  Coraarba  of  priores,  ex  parte  beatorura  Petri  et 
St.  Patrick,  and  imparted  his  bless-  Pauli  et  domini  apostolici  Eugenii,  su- 
ing."— Four  Masters.  moniamet  usuras  omnibus  modis  extir- 

^  For  Ireland  thouglit  it  enough,  &c.  pavit  et  damnavit,  et  decimas  dandaa 

Oir  ba  leor  le  h-Eirinn  pa//mw  in  Ard  apostolica  authoritate  praecepit.  Qua- 

Machaaguspa//mm  ig-Caiseal. — Orig-  tuor  pallia  quatuor  archiepiscopis  Hi- 

incU  Gaelic.  bernia3,  Dubliuiensi,  Tuamensi,  Caise- 

"  It  was  more  especially.    Agus  go  lensi,  et  Ardmachano  tradidit.  Insu- 

h-airighthe,  is  tar  sarughadh  eaglaise  per  Ardmachanum  epificopura  in  pri- 

Arda  Macha  agus  Duin-da-leath-glas  matem  super  alios,  prout  decuit,  ordin- 

do  bhiadh  acht  pallium  in  Ard  Macha  avit.    Qui  etiam  cardinalis  Joannes, 

agus  pallium  i  g-Caiseal. — Original  protinus  post  peractum  concilium,  iter 

Gaelic.  arripuit  et  nono  calendas  Aprilis  trans- 

MCLVII,  anno  ab  incarnatione  fretavit.    Hi  sunt  episcopi  qui  hoc  con- 

domini  nostvi  Jesu  Christi,  bissextili,  cilio  superfuerunt : — " 

nobile  concilium  in  vernali  tempore  The  rest  of  this  quotation  from  the 
39 
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chriost  O'Conari,  Bishop  of  Lis-mor  and  Legate  of  the  Pope  in 
Ireland ;  Gilla-Macliag,  Comarba  of  St.  Patrick,  and  Primate  of 
Ireland;^'  Domnall  O'Lonnargain,  Archbishop  of  Miinster;  Aedh 
O'h-Oisin,  Archbishop  of  Tuaim-da-Gualann  Mac-Greni  (or 
Greri),  Bishop  of  Ath-cliatli  Duibh-linni Tostius,  Bishojj  of 
Port  Largi  -^^^  Domnall  O'Eogartaigli,  Vicar  General  and  Bishop 
of  Osraide;  Finn  Mac  Gormain,  Bishop  of  Kill-dara  Donngal 

book  of  Cluain  Aidnecli  (now  Clone-  ^  Finn  Mac  Gormain.  The  editor 
nagh  near  Mountratli,  in  the  Queen's  finds  the  surname  of  this  prelate  writ- 
County),  is  given  in  Gaelic  as  above  ten  both  Mac  Cianain  and  Mac  Tigli- 
rendercd  into  English.  ernain.  This  he  deems  a  mistake  of 
Gilla-Mac-Liag.  His  name  has  the  transcribers,  for  he  finds  by  the 
been  latinized  Gelasius.  He  presided  Four  Masters,  that  Finn  Mac  Gormain 
over  the  primatial  see  from  1145  to  died  Bishop  of  Kill  Dara  or  Kildare, 
1173,  during  which  time  he  occupies  a  in  1160. 

distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  Torgesius,  otherwise  Torgeis  and 
the  Irish  church,  Torgelsi.  This  ecclesiastic,  who  was 
Aedh  O'h-Oissin.  This  name  is  of  Danish  blood,  died  bishop  of  Limer- 
not  found  in  the  editor's  manuscript  ick,  in  A.  D.,  1167. 
copies  of  Keating.  In  Dermod  O'Con-  With  the  exception  of  the  name  of 
nor's  translation,  it  is  given  as  "  Hugh  Archbishop  of  Connaught  above  men- 
O'Heyn,  Archbishop  of  Connacht,  that  tioned,  and  the  surname  of  the  Bishop 
is  of  Tuaim  Greni."  But  Tuaim  Gre-  of  Kill  Dara,  the  editor  has  ascertained 
ni,  now  Tomgrany,  in  Clare,  was  not  from  the  Irish  Annals,  tliat  all  the 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Connaught,  others  did  really  preside  over  their  res- 
it was  Tuaim-da-Gualann,  now  called  pective  sees,  about  the  lime  of  the 
Tuam,  of  which  Aedh  O'h-Oissin,  in  synod  of  Kenannus  or  Kells.  Sever- 
English,  Hugh  O'Hessiau,  died  bishop  al  of  them  are  here  entitled  from  the 
in  A.  D.  1161.  Aedh  O'h-Eidhin  tribes  over  whose  territories  their  sees 
might,  it  is  true,  have  been  either  the  extended,  but  the  reader  may  easily  as- 
predeccssor  of  O'h-Oissin  as  Archbish-  certain  the  names  of  the  seat  of  their 
op  of  Tuam,  or  he  might  have  been  episcopal  churches,  by  referring  to  the 
Bishop  of  Tuaim  Greni,  but  in  the  lat-  map,  and  to  the  notes  upon  the  chapter 
ter  case  he  could  not  have  been  styled  upon  the  Irish  bishops  prefixed  to  this 
Archbishop  of  Connaught.    For  these  history. 

reasons  the  present  translator  has  in-         Domnall  O'Lonnargain.    ''A.  D., 

sert^d  the  name  of  Aedh  O'h-Oissin,  in-  Domnall  Ua  Longargain,  Archbishop 

stead  of  Hugh  O'Heyn,  as  given  by  the  of  Casel,  chief  senior  of  Alunster,  a 

translator  just  named.  paragon  of  wisdom  and  charity,  died 

Ath-diath  Duibh-linni,  i.  e.,  the  at  an  advanced  age." — Four  Masters. 
Ford  of  Hurdles  of  the  Black  Pool ;  Murkertach  son  of  Niall  died. — 

it  is  now  called  Dublin,  a  word  derived  He  was  slain  in  A.  D.,  1166,  at  the 

from  the  latter  part  of  the  old  Irish  battle  of  Letir  Liuin,  fought  in  the  dis- 

iiame  of  the  part  of  the  river  Liflfey,  trict  called  the  Fews  in  the  county  of 

on  which  that  city  was  built ;  that  is  Armagh."    An  army  of  three  batta- 

from  Diibh  Linn,  in  English,  the  Black  lions,  composed  of  the  men  of  Oirghial- 

Pool.    The  real  name  of  its  bishop  at  la,  Ui  Briuin  Brefni,  and  Ui  Coumac- 

the  time  of  the  above-mentioned  synod  ni  was  led  thither  against  him  by  Donn- 

"was  Gregory  or  Greri,  whowas  appar-  cadh  0"Kerbaill,  King  of  Oirghialla; 

ently  an  Irish  Dane.  and  there,  say  our  annalists, "  fell  Mur- 

^-  Tostius,  otherwise  Tosti,  Bishop  kertach  Ua  Lochlainn,  monarch  of  all 

of  Port  Largi,  or  Waterford.  He  was  Ireland,  chief  lamp  of  valor,  chivalry, 

also  of  Danish  origin.  hospitality,  and  prowess  of  the  west  of 
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O'CaellaigTic,  Bishop  of  Leith-glinn ;  Gilla-an-Coimde  O'h- Ard- 
maeil,  Bishop  of  Imlech-Iubair;  Gilla-Criosd  O'  Maidin,  Bishop 
of  Corcach;  Maelbreiiainn  Mac  Roiuiin,  Comarba  of  St.  Bren- 
dan of  Ard-fjrta,  or  Bishop  of  Kiarraide ;  Turgesius,^^  Bishop  of 
Luimnech ;  Murkertach  O'  Maelaidir,  Bishop  of  Cluain-mic- 
Nois;  Maeil-Isa  O'Connachtain,  Bishop  of  East  Connaiight; 
Maeh'uadnaidh  O'Euaidin,  Bishop  of  Lnighni ;  Mac-Craith 
O'Miighroin,  Bishop  of  Conmacni;  Ethruadh  O'Miadachain, 
Bishop  of  Cliiain  Iraird;  Tuathal  O'Connachtaigh,  Bishop  of 
Ui  Briuin  (Brefui);  Muredach  O'Cobthaigh,  Bishop  of  Kinel 
Eogain ;  Maelpatrick  O'Banain,  Bishop  of.Dal  Araide ;  and  Mael- 
Isa  Mac-an-Clerigh-cuir,  Bishop  of  Ulidia." 

Tliis  synod  commenced  its  session  on  the  day  before  the  Kones 
of  March,  and  there  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishops  was  de- 
creed and  laid  down  after  the  following  manner :  The  archbishop 
of  Ard-Macha  presided  over  the  see  of  Coinniri,  Dun-da-leth- 
glas,  Lngh-magh,  Ard-acadh,  Rath-both,  Rath  Lurigh,  Daimh- 
liag,  and  Doiri.  The  Archbishop  of  Cashel's  jurisdiction  ex-, 
tended  over  the  sees  of  Kill-da-luadh,  Luimnech,  Inis  Cathaigh, 
Kill  Finnabrach,  Imlech  lubair,  Ros  Ore,  Port  Largi,  Lis  Mor, 


the  world  in  liis  time  ;  a  man  who  had 
never  been  beaten  in  battle  or  conflict 
until  then,  and  Avho  had  won  many 
battles." — Four  Masters. 

Besides  that  of  Kells  or  Kenannns, 
which  was  really  held  daring  the  reign 
of  Tordelbach  O'Goncobair,  there  were 
three  synods  of  the  Irish  church  held 
during  the  ten  years  that  Murkertach 
reigned.  Of  these  the  first  was  held  at 
Droichet  Atha,  or  rather  at  Mellifont, 
near  Droichet  Atha,  in  A.  D.  1157, 
which  was  presided  over  by  Gilla-Mac- 
liag,  Primate  and  Pope's  Legate  and  at- 
tended by  seventeen  bishops,  and  by  the 
monarch  himself,  together  with  Tigher- 
nan  0"K,uairc,  King  of  Brefni,  O'Ker- 
baill,  King  of  Oirghialla,  and  O'h- 
Eocadha,  King  of  Ulidia,  and  count- 
less numbers  of  every  other  degree.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  church  of 
Mellifont  was  consecrated.  After  the 
ceremony,  Murkertach  presented  the 
church  with  forty  cows,  and  sixty 
ounces  of  gold  for  the  health  of  his 
soul  ;  he  likewise  granted  them  the 
townland  ofFinnabair  na-n-Inghen,  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  the  IVIattock,  in 
the  parish  of  Donore,  county  Meath. 
O'Kerbaill  gave  them  sixty  ounces  of 


gold  ;  and  the  wife  of  O'Ruairc,  and 
daugliter  of  O'Maelsechlainn,  gave  as 
much  more,  with  a  chalice  of  gold  for 
the  altar  of  St.  Mary,  and  cloth  for 
each  of  the  other  nine  altars  that  were 
in  that  church.  Next  year  a  synod 
was  held  at  Bri-mic-Taidg,  near  Trim, 
which  was  attended  by  twenty-five 
bishops,  and  presided  over  by  the 
Pope's  Legate,  the  Primate  Gilla-Mac- 
Liag.  It  was  here  that  the  bishopric 
of  Derry  was  established,  or  as  the 
Four  Masters  record  it,  there  was  then 
ordered  "  a  chair  like  that  of  every 
other  bishop  for  the  Comarba  of  Co- 
lumkille,  Flathbertach  Ua  Brolcain, 
and  the  Arch-abbacy  of  the  churches 
of  Ireland  in  general."  In  A.  J). 
1162,  Gilla-Mac-Liag  presided  over 
another  synod,  at  which  twenty-six 
bishops  and  many  abbots  attended,  and 
which  was  held  at  Clacnadh  (Clane) 
in  the  county  of  Kildare.  Amongst 
other  decrees  passed  on  this  occasion, 
it  was  enacted  that  no  person  should 
be  a  professor  of  theology  in  any  church 
in  Ireland,  who  had  not  been  an  alum- 
nus or  student  of  the  university  of  Ardr 
Macha. 
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Cluain  Uamlia,  Corcacli,  Eos  Alithir,  and  Ard  Ferta.  The  Arcli« 
bishop  of  Ath-cliath  Duibh-linni  presided  over  the  sees  of 
Glenn-da-loch,  Ferna,  Osraide,  Leith-glinn,  and  Kill  Dara.  The 
Archbishop  of  Tuaini-da-glmalann  presided  over  the  sees  of 
Magh  Eo,  Kill  Alaidh,  Eos  Comain,  Cluan  Ferta,  Acadh  Cona- 
ri,  Cluain-mic-Nois,  and  Kilhmic-Duach.  But,  however,  the 
whole  of  these  sees  do  not  exist  at  present,  for  several  of  them 
have  been  since  united  under  one  bishop. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  this  council,  died  Domnall 
0'Lonnargain,°^  who  had  been  archbishop  of  Munster;  and  it  was 
not  long  after,  when  Murkertach,  son  of  Niall,  who  had  been 
then  sovereign  ruler  over  Leth  Cuinn,  and  the  greater  part  of  Ire- 


land, died/''' 


KUDRAIDE   O'CONCOBAIR,  ARD-RIGH, 

Go  Fresabra. 


A.  D.  1166."  Kuaidri  (or  Rudraide),  son  of  Tordelbach,  son  of 
Ruaidri  O'Concobair,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  held  the  sovereignty 
of  Connaught  and  part  of  Leth  Cuinn  for  eight  years.*'^  He  is 
also  styled  monarch  of  all  Ireland  in  our  chronicles,  from'  the 
fact  that  the  kings  of  Oirghialla,  Meath,  and  Brefni,  had  ac- 
knowledged him  as  their  sovereign.  He  was,  nevertheless,  but 
a  pretender  to  the  sovereignty  (Eigh-go-fresabradh),  that  is,  a 


1166.  The  editor's  MS S.  are  not 
in  accord  as  to  the  date  of  this  king's 
accession,  one  has  1163,  while  Dermod 
O'Connor  gives  it  1168.  The  one 
above  given  is  the  true  date  of  the 
death  of  his  predecessor,  immediately 
after  which,  as  we  read  in  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,  "  An  army  was 
led  by  Ruaidri  O'Concobair  to  Es- 
ruaidh,  and  he  took  the  hostages  of 
Kinel  Conaill."  He  next  led  an 
army  composed  of  the  men  of  Con- 
naught,  Meath  and  Tebtha,  to  Ath- 
cliath,  where  he  was  inaugurated  king 
"  as  honorably  as  any  king  of  the 
Gaeidhil  was  ever  inangurated."  He 
next  received  the  hostages  of  the  king 
of  Leinster  ;  and  having  afterwards 
marched  into  Munster,  where  "  all  the 
kings  of  Leth  M.ogha  came  into  his 
house  and  submitted  to  him,  he  di- 
vided Munster  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  he  gave  to  the  Sil  Briain,  and 
the  other  to  Diarmaid,  son  of  Cormac 
Mac  Carthaigh." — See  Four  blasters. 
1166  was  then  not  only  the  year  of  his 
accession,  but  that  and  the  following 


were  those  of  his  greatest  power.  He 
was  then  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

Rudraide  II.  Some  hold  that 
Ruaidri,  or  Ruaidhri,  the  usual  form 
in  which  this  prince's  name  is  found 
spelled,  is  a  word  of  different  origin 
from  the  ancient  Gaelic  name,  Rud- 
raide, or  Rudhraidhe  {Rooree).  The 
editor  does  .not,  however,  see  any  rea- 
son to  deem  it  any  other  than  a  mere 
variation  of  the  latter;  for,  even 
though  the  supposition  that  Ruaidhri 
is  derived  from  the  proper  name  Rode- 
ric  be  correct,  it  is  likewise  possible 
that  Roderic  and  Rudhraidhe  may  in 
remote  antiquity  have  been  composed 
of  the  same  elements.  Therefore  does 
the  translator  enter  him  as  Rudraide 
n.,  the  first  monarch  of  the  name 
being  Rudraide  Mor,  who  died  mon- 
arch of  Ireland,  A.  M.,  4981. 

*^  Eight  Years.  From  his  accession 
to  his  submission  to  Henry  II.,  there 
w^cre  but  seven  years.  He  had  ruled 
over  Connaught  from  his  father's  death 
in  1156,  and  did  not  die  until  A.  D., 
1298. 
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king,  whom  very  many  of  the  nobles  of  Ireland  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge as  their  monarch. 

It  was  while  Riiaidri  held  this  questioned  sovereignty,  that, 
the  wife  of  Tighernan  Caech  O'Ruairc,  King  of  Brefni,  a  lady 
whose  name  was  Derborgaill,'"'  daughter  of  Murcadh,  son  of 
Flann,  King  of  Meath,  sent  a  private  message  to  Diarmaid  Mac 
Murcadha,  King  of  Leinster,  requesting  of  him  to  come  to  take 
her  away  from  Tighernan,  and  make  her  his  own  wife;  and  she 
instructed  her  messengers  to  tell  him  that  her  husband  was  about 
proceeding  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Cave  of  St.  Patrick's  Purga- 


*®  Berhnrgaill.  This  name  is  pro- 
noitnced  Dervorgill,  and  has  been  lat- 
inized Dervorgilla.  Her  elopement 
with  Mac  Murcadha,  did  not  take  place 
in  this  reign,  it  occurred  fourteen  years 
previously,  during  the  reign  of  Tor- 
delbach,  the  father  of  Ruaidri,  and 
not  after  the  manner  stated  by  Keat- 
ing, on  the  authority  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  writers.  The  following  is  the 
simple  narration  of  the  event  as  given 
by  the  Irish  authorities. — "  A.D.  1152, 
An  army  was  led  by  Ua  Lochlainn  in- 
to Meath,  as  far  as  Rath  Kennaigh. 
Tordelbach  (then  monarch)  proceeded 
into  Meath  to  meet  Ua  Lochlainn  and 
Diarmaid  MacMurcadha,  King  of  Lein- 
eter.  On  this  occasion,  Meath  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts;  from  Cluain 
Iraird  westward,  was  given  to  Mur- 
cadh Ua  Maelsechlainn,  and  East 
Meath  to  his  son  Maelsechlainn.  From 
Tighernan  Ua  Ruairc,  whom  they  had 
defeated,  they  took  Conmacni,  and  they 
burned  the  town  of  Bun  Cuilinn,  (now 
Dangan,  in  Roscommon,)  and  gave  the 
chieftainship  to  the  son  of  Gilla-bradi 
O'Ruairc,  and  their  hostages  were 
given  up  to  Tordelbach  O'Ooncobair. 
On  this  occasion,  Derbforgaill,  daugh- 
ter of  Murcadh  Ua  Maelsechlainn,  and 
wife  of  Tighernan  O'Ruairc,  was  car- 
ried OiF  with  her  cattle  and  furniture, 
by  Diarmaid,  King  of  Leinster,  who 
took  with  her,  according  to  the  advice 
of  her  brother,  Maelsechlain." — Four 
Masters. 

Deborgaill  was  next  year  taken  away 
from  her  lover  by  the  monarch  Tordel- 
bach, by  whom  she  was  delivered  up  to 
her  kinsfolk  in  Meath,  "  with  her  cat-*^ 
tie  aud  fiirniture."   There  is  every  rea- 


son to  suppose  that  slie  afterwards  re- 
pented of  her  transgression.  In  1157, 
the  wife  of  O'Ruairc  is  found  vying 
with  kings  in  her  munificence  to  the 
monastery  of  Mellifont.  In  A.  D.  1167, 
the  year  after  Mac  Murcadha's  banish- 
ment, we  find  her  "  finishing  a  church 
for  nuns  at  Cluain-mic-Nois.  To  sup- 
pose a  renewal  of  lier  criminal  intrigue 
with  Mac  Murcada  in  any  part  of  the 
present  i-eign,  is  an  absurdity.  Mac 
Murcadha,  who  was  king  of  Leinster 
as  early  as  A.  D.  1135,  must  have  been 
then  an  old  man,  aud  she  was  then  cer- 
tainly an  old  woman,  for  she  was  forty- 
four  at  the  time  of  her  first  elopement. 
Previous  to  her  marriage  with  O'- 
Ruairc, an  attachment  is  said  to  have 
existed  between  herself  and  Mac  Mur- 
cadha, which  may  account  in  some 
way  for  her  first  transgression  at  a 
rather  advanced  period  of  life,  but 
could  scarcely  for  a  second. 

Banished  him  out  of  Ireland.  His 
own  oppressed  subjects  had  apparently 
as  much  to  do  with  the  banishment  of 
Diarmaid  as  either  the  justice  of  O'Oon- 
cobair, or  the  vengeance  of  O'Ruairc. 
The  following  entry  is  given  of  that 
event :  "  A.  D.  1166.  An  army  com- 
posed of  the  men  of  Brefni  and  Meath, 
and  of  the  foreigners  of  Ath-cliath,  and 
the  Leinstermen,  was  led  by  Tigher- 
nan Ua  Ruairc  into  Ui  Kennselaigh, 
and  Diarmaid  Mac  Murcadha  was 
banished  over  sea,  and  his  castle  at 
Ferna  was  demolished.  They  set  up 
as  king  (in  his  stead)  Murcadh,  the 
grandson  of  Murcadh,  he  giving  seven- 
teen hostages  to  Ruaidri  O'Concobar, 
to  be  sent  to  Tir  Fiacrach  Aidni."— 
Four  Masters. 
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tory,  and  that  a  favorable  opportunity  for  taking  her  off  into 
Leinster  v/ould  be  afforded  to  him  thereby.  There  had,  indeed, 
been  previously  a  criminal  intrigue  between  this  pair.  Therefore, 
upon  receiving  her  message,  Diarmaid  went  to  meet  the  woman, 
attended  by  a  band  of  armed  horsemen,  and  when  he  had  arrived, 
thus  accompanied,  at  the  place  where  Derborgaill  was  awaiting 
him,  he  commanded  her  to  be  placed  forcibly  on  horseback  be- 
hind one  of  his  attendants.  Thereupon,  the  woman  deceitfully 
cried  and  screamed  aloud,  in  order  to  make  people  think  that 
she  had  been  carried  off  by  violence.  Having  thus  succeeded  in 
his  object,  Diarmaid  returned  home  into  Leinster. 

Then,  when  Tighernan  returned  to  Brefni,  and  had  learned 
that  his  wife  had  been  carried  off  by  violence,  and  against  her 
consent,  he  went  to  make  a  complaint  of  the  outrage  both  to 
Euaidri  O'Concobair,  and  to  his  own  friends  likewise.  There- 
upon, Kuaidri  O'Concobair  summoned  a  muster  of  the  men  of 
Oonnaught,  Brefni,  Oirghialla  and  Meath,  and  then  marched 
attended  by  a  numerous  army  to  lay  v/aste  the  territories  of 
Leinster,  and  thus  to  avenge  the  deed  which  Diarmaid  had  com- 
mitted. Now,  when  Diarmaid  had  heard  tliat  Ruaidri  was  march- 
ing to  devastate  his  countrj",  he  likewise  summoned  a  general  as- 
semblage and  muster  of  the  nobles  of  Leinster  from  all  parts  of 
his  principality.  But  when  these  had  come  together  into  one 
place,  the  answer  which  they  gave  to  their  king  was,  that  they 
would  not  go  and  stand  up  in  defence  of  the  evil  deed  which  he 
had  committed ;  and  then  a  great  number  of  them  forsoolc  his 
standard,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Ruaidri,  to 
whom  they  complained  of  the  many  acts  of  tj^ranny  and  injus- 
tice which  Diarmaid  practiced  towards  them.  By  reason  of  this 
desertion,  the  Kinof  of  Leinster  was  not  able  to  meet  his  adver- 
sary  in  a  pitched  battle;  whereupon  the  latter  commenced  laying 
waste  the  lands  of  those  of  the  Leinster  men  that  remained  faith- 
ful to  their  king,  and,  having  marched  to  Fern  a,  he  threw  down 
the  palace  of  Diarmaid,  and  levelled  his  dun  ;  after  which,  he 
banished  him  out  of  Ireland  altogether.'* 

Flight  of  Mac  Ifurcadha — Ms  interview  with  Henry  II.  of  England^ 
— alliance  with  the  Anglo-Norman  Lords^  and  secret  return  io 
Leinster,    A.D.  1166-1167.'^ 

Diarmaid  then  proceeded  to  the  second  Henry,  King  of  Sax- 

"  A.T).  1166-67.    During  the  in-  Ruaidri,  according-  to  our  Annals,  had 

terval  that  elapised  between  the  expul-  succeeded  in  establisliiiig-  in  his  realm, 

sion  of  Diarmaid  in  the  former,  and  his  an  unusual  degree  of  peace  and  subor- 

returu  in  the  latter  of  the&x  years,  diuation  to  his  authority.   As  this  was 
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on^and,  who  was  then  in  France,  and  when  he  arrived  in  this 
king's  presence,  he  was  received  with  a  welcome,  and  with  a 
very  great  display  of  friendship.  And  when  he  had  explained 
the  object  of  his  visit  to  his  host,  the  latter  furnished  him  with 
kindly  letters  to  bring  with  him  to  the  land  of  the  Saxons.  In 


the  last  period  of  comparative  peace 
combined  with  national  independence, 
which  Ireland  was  to  see  for  ages  to 
come,  its  records  are  here  transcribed 
in  full  from  the  veneraljle  annalists  who 
have  been  so  often  quoted  in  these  notes. 

The  Age  of  Clu-ist,  1167.  Tor- 
gelsi,  bishop  of  Luimnech,  Ua  Flan- 
nain,  bishop  of  Chiain  Uamha ;  Kin- 
aeth  CKethernaigh,  priest  of  Inis 
Clothraun  ;  Mor,  daughter  of  Dom- 
nall  O'Concobair-Falghi,  Abbess  of 
Kill  Dara ;  Maelmichael  Mac  Dothe- 
chain,  noble  priest,  chief  sage  and  pil- 
lar of  piety  of  tlie  community  of  Ard 
Macha  ;  and  Gillagori  Ua  Dubachain, 
comarba  of  Endi  of  Ara,  died. 

Tordelbach,  son  of  Diarmaid  Ua 
Briaiu,  King  of  Munster  and  of  Lcth 
Mogha,  a  man  who  aimed  at  the  sov- 
ereignty of  all  Ireland,  the  best  man 
that  cam.e  in  his  time  for  bestowing 
jewels  and  wealth  upon  the  poor  and 
the  indigent  of  God,  died. 

Murkertach.  son  of  I^admann,  Lord 
of  Fordruira,  pUlar  of  the  magnificence 
of  all  the  north  <,f  Ireland,  was  treach- 
ously  slain  by  Donncadh  Ua  Dubdior- 
ma,  and  by  all  the  |)eople  of  Bredach, 
in  the  middle  of  Magh  Bili,  and  two  of 
his  sons  were  slain  on  the  following 
day,  and  another  was  bliiided.  Conn 
Ua  Maelmiadaigh,  chief  af  Muinter 
Eolais,  died. 

A  great  meeting  was  convened  by 
Ruaidri  Ua  Concobair,  and  the  chiefs 
of  Leth  Cuinn,  both  lay  and  ecclesias- 
tic, and  the  chiefs  of  the  foreigoers 
(Danes)  at  Ath  Buidhe  Tlactga,  (now 
Athboy,  in  Meath).  To  it  came  the 
Comarba  of  Patrick  (Gilla-Mac-Liag) ; 
Cadla  Ua  Dubthaigh,  Archbishop  of 
Connaught;  Lorcan  Ua  Tuathail, 
Archbishop  of  Leinster  ;  Tighernan  Ua 
Iluairc.  lord  of  Brefni  ;  Donncadh  Ua 
Kerbaiil.  lord  of  Oirghialla  ;  Mac 
Douuslebi  Ua  h-Eocadha,  King  Uli- 
dia;    Diarmaid    Ua  Maelsechlainn, 


King  of  Temhair  ;  Eaghnall,  son  of 
Raghnall,  lord  of  the  foreigners.  The 
whole  of  their  gathering  was  13,000 
hoi-semen,  of  which  6,000  were  ('on- 
uaughtmen,  4,000  with  Ua  Ruairc, 
2,000  with  Ua  Maelsechlainn.  4,000 
with  Ua  Kerbaiil  and  Ua  h-Eocadha, 
2,000  with  DonriCadh  Mac  Faelain, 
(chief  of  Ui  Faelain,  in  Kildarc),  1,000 
Vv'ith  the  Danes  of  Ath-cliath.  At  this 
meeting  they  passed  many  good  resolu- 
tions respecting  veneration  for  church- 
es and  clerics,  and  the  control  of  tribes 
and  territories,  so  tliat  women  used  to 
travel  Ireland  alone,  and  a  restoration 
of  his  prey  was  given  by  the  Ui  Fal- 
ghi  to  the  Comarba  of  Patrick,  at  the 
hands  of  these  kings  aforesaid.  They 
afterwards  separated  in  peace  and 
amity  without  battle  or  controversy, 
or  v\'ithout  any  one  complaining  of 
another  at  that  meeting,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prosperousness  of  the 
king  who  had  assembled  those  chief- 
tains with  their  forces  at  one  place. 

A  hosting  and  mustering  of  the  men 
of  Ireland,  with  their  chieflains,  was 
made  by  Ruaidri  Ua  Concobair.  Thith- 
er came  Diarmaid,  son  of  Cormac  (Alac 
Cartliaigh),  lord  of  Desmond  ;  Mur- 
kertach  Ua  Briain,  lord  of  Thoniond  ; 
Diarmaid  Ua  Maelsechlainn,  king  of 
Meath  ;  Donncadh  Ua  Kerbaiil,  lord 
of  Oirghialla  ;  and  all  the  chieftains  of 
Leinster.  They  afterwards  arrived  in 
Tir  Eogain,  and  Ua  Concobair  divided 
that  territory  into  two  parts,  that  is, 
he  gave  that  part  of  Tir  Eogain,  north 
of  the  Callainn  Mountain,  to  Niall  Ua 
Lochlainn,  for  two  hostages,  namely, 
Ua  Cathain  of  Craebh,  and  Mac-an- 
Gaill  Ua  Brain  ;  and  that  part  of  the 
tribe-land,  south  of  the  mountain,  ho 
gave  to  Aedh  Ua  Neill  for  two  other 
hosta<res,  namely,  Ua  Maelaedha,  one  of 
the  Kinel  Aengusa,  and  Ua  h-Urthali, 
one  of  the  Ui  Turtri,  Ua  Neill's  own 
foster-brothers.    The  men  of  Ireland 
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tbese  lie  gave  Mm  permission  to  enlist  every  one  of  the  Saxons, 
who  might  be  willing  to  go  with  him  to  IrelaucT,  and  there  aid 
in  recovering  the  sovereignty  of  his  OAvn  country.  Upon  re- 
ceiving these,  Diarmaid  bid  farewell  to  that  king,  and  set  out  for 
the  country  of  the  Saxons.  AVhen  arrived  there,  he  caused  the 
letters  of  Henry"  to  be  publicly  read  at  Brisdol,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  a  proclamation  in  which  he  promised  large  rewards 
to  all  persons  who  would  aid  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  territ- 
ories. It  was  there  that  he  met  Eichard  Fitz-Gilbert,"  Earl  of 
Strigul,  with  whom  he  made  the  following  compact;  to  wit, 


retJimed  back  southwards,  over  Sliabh 
Fuaid,  through  Tir  Eogain  and  Tir 
•  Conaill,  to  meet  their  sea  fleet ;  and 
TJa  Concobair  escorted  the  lord  of  Des- 
mond, with  his  forces,  southwards, 
through  Thomond,  as,  far  as  Cnoc  Ani, 
with  many  jewels  and  riches. 

Diarmaid  Alac  Murcadha  returned 
"with  a  force  of  Gauls,  and  he  seized  the 
kingdom  of  Ui  Kennselaigh  (his  own 
tribe).  Another  army  was  led  by 
Kuaidri  Ua  Concobair  and  Tighernan 
Ua  Ruairc  into  Ui  Kennselaigh  until 
they  i-eached  Kill  Osnadh.  A  battle 
was  fought  between  some  of  the  re- 
cruits and  cavalry  of  Connaught,  and 
the  cavalry  of  the  Ui  Kennselaigh,  and 
BIX  of  the  Connaughtnien.  together 
with  Domnall,  son  of  Tadg,  son  of  Mael- 
ruanaidb,  were  slain  in  the  first  conflict ; 
twenty-five  of  the  Ui  Kennselaigh,  to- 
gether with  the  son  of  the  king  of  Brit- 
ain (i.e.,  of  Wales),  who  was  the  battle- 
prop  of  the  island  of  Britain,  who  had 
come  across  the  sea  in  the  army  of  Mac 
^Murcadh  were  slain  in  the  second  con- 
flict by  Ua  Ruairc.  Diarmaid  Mac  Mur- 
cadha, afterwards  came  to  Ua  Conco- 
bair ;  and  gave  him  seven  hostages  for 
ten  cantreds  of  his  own  native  territory, 
and  one  hundred  ounces  of  gold  were 
given  to  Ua  Ruairc,  as  an  atonement 
for  the  wrong  done  to  that  prince. 

Derbail,  daughter  of  Donncadh  Ua 
Maelsechlainn,  died  at  Cluain-mic-Nois 
after  the  victory  of  will  and  confession. 
Uada  Ua  Conceanainn,  who  had  been 
at  first  Lord  of  Ui  Diarmada,  and  af- 
terwaixls  in  religious  orders,  died  at 
Cluain-mic-Nois.  The  church  of  the 
nuns  at  Cluain-mic-Nois  was  finished 
by  Derborgaill,  daughter  of  Murcadh 


Ua  Maelsechlainn,  (the  wife  of  Ua 
Ruairc,  and  the  Helen  of* Irish  ro- 
mance). Fobar  Fechini,  Ailfinn,  and 
Birra,  vrere  burned.  Muredach,  the 
son  of  Mac  Cana,  was  slain  by  the  song 
of  Ua  Ijochlainn.  A  church  was  erect- 
ed at  Cluain-mic-Nois  in  place  of  the 
Derthach,  by  Concobair  Ua  Kellaigh 
and  the  Ui  Mani." 

"  Letteis  of  Henry.  Henry  II.  who 
was  then  in  Aquitaine,  and  too  busily 
occupied  both  in  reducing  some  of  his 
continental  vassals  to  obedience,  and  ia 
maintaining  his  controversy  with  St. 
Thomas  a  Becket,  to  avail  bimself  in 
person  of  the  opportunity  offered  by 
Diarmaid 's  treason,  adopted  this  mode 
of  keeping  up  civil  strife  in  Ireland 
until  he  should  be  more  at  leisure  to 
turn  it  to  his  advantage.  His  letter 
was  of  the  following  purport :  "  Henry 
King  of  England,  Duke  of  Norman- 
dy and  Aquitaine,  and  Earl  of  Anjou, 
to  all  his  liegemen,  English,  Norman, 
Welsh  and  Scotch,  and  to  all  other 
nations  under  his  dominion,  sends  greet- 
ing. As  soon  as  the  present  letters 
shall  come  to  your  hands,  know  that 
Dermod,  prince  of  Leinster,  has  been 
received  into  the  bosom  of  our  grace 
and  benevolence.  Wherefore,  whoso- 
ever within  the  ample  extent  of  our 
territories,  shall  be  willing  to  lend 
aid  towards  the  restoration  of  thia 
prince,  as  our  faithful  and  liege  subject, 
let  such  person  know  that  we  do  here- 
by grant  to  him,  for  said  purpose,  our 
license  and  favor." 

"  Richard  Fitz-G?lbcrt,  i.  e.,  Richa/d 
son  of  Gilbert  or  Gislebert.  His  real 
name  was  Richard  de  Claire,  or  Clare, 
Eajl  of  Pembroke  and  Strigul,  and  ha 
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Biarmaid  promised  to  give  his  own  daughter,  Aeifi,  to  this  earl 
as  his  wife,  and  with  her  he  promised  him  the  inheritance  of 
Leinster  after  his  own  death.  The  earl  bound  himself  upon  his 
part,  to  follow  the  exiled  prince  into  Ireland,  and  there  to  assist 
Iiim  in  reconquering  his  lost  principality. 

Having  completed  this  compact,  Diarmaid  set  out  for  Britain 
(Wales)  to  visit  a  prince  named  Ralph  Griffin,'"*  who  then  ruled 
over  that  country  under  the  sovereignty  of  King  Henry.  To 
him,  likewise,  Diarmaid  explained  the  object  he  had  in  view.  At 
that  time  this  prince  happened  to  hold  in  prison  a  nobleman  of 
distinguished  valor,  whose  name  was  Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  who, 
having  rebelled  against  his  king,  saw  no  better  means  of  escaping 
punishment  than  engaging  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Mac  Murcadha  in 
Ireland.  Upon  this,  when  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  and  Maurice 
Fitz-Gerald  had  heard  that  Diarmaid  had  gone  to  the  prince  to 
solicit  the  enlargement  of  Robert  Fitz-Stephen  from  the  prison  in 
which  he  la}^,  they  went  themselves  likewise,  to  petition  for  the 
liberty  of  that  nobleman,  and  to  beg  that  he  would  be  allowed 
to  proceed  to  Ireland  to  join  the  King  of  Leinster.  The  children 
of  one  mother, indeed,  were  that  Bishop,  Robert  Fitz-Stephen 
and  ]\[aurice  Fitz-Gerald.  By  these  solicitations  the  prince  was 
induced  to  grant  his  liberty  to  Robert,  upon  the  expressed  condi- 
tion that  he  should  follow  Mac  Murcadha  into  Ireland  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  then  ensuing.'^  To  Robert,  Diarmaid 
promised  to  grant  Loch  Garman  and  the  two  cantreds  of  land 
that  lay  next  thereto,  as  a  reward  for  his  agreeing  to  come  to  his 
assistance. 

bore  the  nickname  of  Strongbow,  a  two  (or  three)  sons,  and  the  second  of 
cognomen  which  his  father  had  borne  them  was  the  brave  adventurer,  Maur- 
before  him.  He  was  a  man  of  ruined  ice  Fitz-Gerald,  now  enlisted  in  the 
fortunes,  and  of  a  daring,  adventurous  service  of  the  Irish  king.  His  mother, 
and  unscrupulous  spirit.  From  him  Nesta,  having  been  carried  off  by  a 
the  early  Anglo-Norman  settlers  in  Ire-  Welsh  prince,  named  Caradoc,  became 
land  have  been  called  Strongbownians.  on  Gerald's  death,  the  mistress  of  the 
Ralph  Griffin.  His  real  name  constable  Stephen  de  Marisco,  and  by 
was  Rees  Ap  Gryffyth.  He  had  de-  him  had  a  sou,  Robert  Fitz-Stephen, 
tained  Fitz-Stephen  in  prison  for  three  the  same  who  engaged  at  this  time  in 
years.  It  was  probably  a  son  of  his  the  Irish  wars,  in  common  with  his 
that  is  styled  son  of  the  King  of  Bri-  half  brother,  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald. 
tain  (i.  e.,  AVales)  in  the  above  given  Like  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  they  were 
extract  from  the  Four  Masters,  where  both  fitted  by  broken  fortunes  and  po- 
he  is  stated  have  fallen  fighting  for  litical  difiiculties,  to  embai-k  in  any  en- 
Mac  Murcadha.  terprize,  however,  desperate,  which  held 
"  The  children  of  ow' mother.  They  forth  a  prospect  of  speedy  relief  and 
were  the  sons  of  iSTesta,  the  beautiful  change. — See  Moore's  History  of  Ireland. 
mistress  of  Henry  I.  This  lad}',  after  The  summer  then  ensumtr.  Fitz- 
separating  from  her  royal  lover,  mar-  Stephen  did  not  arrive  in  Ireland  until 
ried  Gerald,  Governor  of  Pembroke,  the  beginning  of  the  f^econd  next  sum- 
and  Lofd  of  Carcw,  by  whom  she  had  mer,  that  of  A.D.  11G9. 
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Then,  having  ratified  all  his  covenants  with  these  people, 
Diarmaid  sailed  homeward"  for  Ireland,  and  those  that  followed 
him  on  his  voyage,  were  but  few,  though  he  was  returning  to  a 
land  where  his  enemies  abounded,  and  his  friends  were  scarce. 
After  his  landing,  he  proceeded  secretly  to  Ferna  Mor  of  St. 
Maedog,  and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  clergy 
and  brotherhood  of  that  monastery,  and  there  he  dwelt  in  sad- 
ness and  obscurity  for  a  short  time,  until  the  summer  had  set 
in. 

First  landing  of  Anglo-Normans  under  Robert  Fitz- Stephen^  in 
the  month  of  May^  A.  D.,  1169. 

In  due  time  Robert  Fitz-Stephen  arrived  in  Ireland,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  his  compact  with  Mac  Murcadha.  The  number  of  the 
host  under  his  command  v/as  thirty  knights,  sixty  esquires, 
and  three  hundred  footmen.  And  the  place  where  they  made 
their  landing  was  at  Cuan-an-bainbh,'^  {Cooan-an-vonniv),  on  the 
south  coast  of  Loch  Garman,  at  a  spot  which  is  called  Bag 
and  Bun.  This  took  place  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy,'*  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  Ruaidri  O'Concobair.  In  the  company  of  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephen,  there  was  also  on  that  expedition,  another  Knight  of 
distinction  who  was  named  Herve  de  Monte-Marisco,^"  a 
nobleman  of  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Strigul,  whom  the 
latter  had  sent  to  Ireland  before  himself,  for  the  purpose  of 

"  Diarmaid  sailed  homeward.    This  sixty  men  at  arms,  and  three  Imndred 

accomit,  given  by  Keating  of  the  few-  archers.    On  the  day  after  his  arrival, 

ness  of  his  followers  on  his  homeward  he  was  joined  by  Maurice  de  Prender- 

return,  is  exaggerated.    Though  prob-  gast,  a  gentleman  of  Wales,  who  then 

ably  none  of  the  Norman  men-at-arms  landed  with  a  force  consisting  of  ten 

then  accompanied  him,  he  must  have  knights  and  sixty  archere.  Previous 

been  accompanied  by  a  considerable  to  this,  we  read  of  the  arrival  of  a 

bodyofWelshmen.under  thatson  of  the  fleet  of  the  Fleramings,  who  "came 

King  of  Britain  whose  death  is  record-  from  England  in  the  army  of  Mac 

ed  by  the  Four  Masters.    If  he  was  at  Murcadha,  to  contest  the  kingdom  of 

all  constrained  to  conceal  himself  at  Leinster  for  him.    They  were  seventy, 

Ferna,  or  Ferns,  it  could  not  have  been  men  dressed  in  coats  of  mail.'' — Four 

for  many  weeks,  for  he  made  head  Masters. 

against  the  monarch  within  the  very  Seventy — Correctly:  sixty-nine, 

year  of  his  return,  and  was  strong  ^  Herve  de  Monte-Mar iszo.    He  13 

enough  to  secure  the  peaceable  pos-  also  called  Hervey  of  Mount  Maurice, 

session  of  part  of  his  former  territo-  and  was  the  paternal  uncle  of  Strong- 

ries  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  bow,  Earl  of  PembrolvC.  lie  is  said  to 

Guan-arir-bainbh ;  1.  e.,  the  harbor  have  been  a  person  in  needy  circura- 

or  creek  of  the  Sucking  Pig.    It  is  stances,  who,  without  arms  ^  or  means, 

now  called  Bannow,  in  the  county  Wex-  had  joined  in  this  expedition  as  the 

ford.    Fitz-Stephen  had  with  him  on  emissary  of  his  nephew, 
this  occasion  a  force  of  thirty  Knights, 
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reconnoitering  and  forming  an  estimate  of  this  country.  Then, 
"when  they  had  arrived  at  the  above-named  place,  Kobert  sent 
a  message  to  Diarmaid,  thereby  informing  the  latter  of  his  arrival 
in  Ireland.  Diarmaid  was  seized  with  joy  upon  receiving  the 
tidings  thereof,  and  he  marched  forth  immediately  followed  by  > 
five  hundred  warriors  to  meet  his  allies. 

Having  formed  a  junction  with  these,  both  he  and  his  confed- 
erates with  one  accord  determined  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken 
was  to  attack  and  gain  possession  of  Loch  Garman.^^  Thither 
they  accordingly  marched,  but,  as  they  were  approaching  the 
town,  the  burgesses  adopted  the  counsel  of  making  their  sub- 
mission to  Diarmaid  forthwith,  and  of  sending  four  (3f  the 
nobles  of  their  town  to  that  piince  as  hostages,  in  pledge  of  their 
peaceable  demeanor  towards  him,  and  of  their  paying  him  rent 
and  fines,  and  doing  him  homage  as  their  liege  lord.  It  was 
then  indeed  that  Diarmaid  fidfiUed  his  promise  to  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephen,  b}^  granting  him  the  town  of  Loch  Garman,  together 
with  the  cantred  of  land  that  lay  next  thereto.  lie  likewise 
granted  the  two  cantreds  that  lay  next  to  this,^^  to  llerve  de 
Monte-Marisco,  thus  completing  the  engagements  which  he  had 
contracted  with  both  these  knights  in  Britain. 

Having  arranged  these  matters,  Diarmaid  next  summoned 
together  a  general  muster  both  of  his  own  partizans  and  of  the 
strangers,  and  when  they  had  come  into  place,  the  number  of 
the  entire  host  there  assembled  was  three  thousand  men  in  all, 
counting  both  the  Gauls  and  the  Gaels.  This  force  he  immedi- 
ately led  into  Osraide,  which  he  commenced  to  plunder  and  de- 
vastate therewith  ;  for  at  this  time  the  Ossorians  were  ruled  by 
Donncadh,  son  of  Domnall  Remhar,  who  had  been  his  inveterate 


®'  Loch- Garman  ;  otherwise  called 
Loch  g-Carmaun,  and  now  known  to 
the  Eng-lish  as  the  town  of  Wexford. 
This  place  was  then  one  of  the  mara- 
time  cities,  held  by  the  descendants  of 
the  Lochlannaigh,  or  Danes.  The  citi- 
zens did  not  submit  as  passively  as  the 
above  given  account  would  imply.  For, 
though  they  had  fled  back  in  disorder, 
when  first  they  had  been  called  out  to 
meet  their  foes— frightened,  it  is  said,  at 
the  armor  and  discipline  of  the  Nor- 
mans, but  perhaps  also  by  the  num- 
bers of  the  Irish  force  that  followed 
Mac  Murcadha — they  immediately 
adopted  the  resolution  of  burning  their 
suburbs ;  and  when  Fitz-Stephen  led 
his  men  to  scale  their  walls,  he  was  met 


by  so  brave  a  resistance  that  he  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  his  troops  and 
content  himself  with  bnrning  the  ships 
then  lying  in  the  harbor.  Next  day, 
the  robber  chieftain  caused  masses  to  be 
solemnly  said  in  his  camp,  and  was  pre- 
paring for  another  assault,  when  a 
peace  was  made  between  the  citizens 
and  their  enemies,  through  the  medium 
of  two  bishops,  and  the  town  w^as 
thereupon  delivered  up  to  the  King  of 
Leinsteras  its  liege  lord. — See  Moore. 

®-  The  two  cantreds  next  to  this.  These 
are  now  comprised  within  the  baronies 
of  Forth  and  Bargy,  whose  present  ii> 
habitants  are  chiefly  descendants  of  the 
Flemmings,  then  planted  in  the  ancieul 
Fotharta  of  the  O'Larkius. 
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cnemy.^  But,  as  lie  was  tliiis  laying  waste  this  territory,  its 
chieftain,  finding  himself  unable  to  defend  it,  with  the  advice  of 
the  nobles  of  his  tribe,  adopted  the  resolve  of  sending  hostages 
to  Diarrnaid  and  of  submitting  to  pay  him  chief-rent.  It 
was  thus  that  Donncadh  prevented  Diarrnaid  from  devastating 
Osraide. 

But  now,  when  the  nobles  of  Ireland  had  heard^*  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Diarrnaid  and  the  Gauls,  and  had  been  informed  of  the 
success  of  their  united  forces,  they  proceeded  to  take  counsel 
with  Ruaidri  O'Concobair,  who  at  that  time  had  taken  upon  him- 
self the  sovereignty  of  Ireland.  And  the  resolution,  which  they 
then  adopted  was  to  place  at  his  disposal  an  auxiliary  army, 
collected  from  all  the  principalities  of  Ireland. 

A  force  so  composed  was  accordingly  brought  together, 
whereupon  Ruaidri  marched  therewith  into  the  territory  of  Ui 
Kennselaigh,  with  the  intention  of  expelhng  both  Diarmaid  and 
the  strangers  out  of  Ireland.  But  as  soon  as  the  monarch  had  in- 
vaded Leinster,  Diarmaid  and  the  Gauls  and  all  of  the  Leinster- 
men  that  followed  his  standard,  retreated  into  certain  dark  woods 
and  fastnesses  that  lay  near  Fern  a  Mor  of  St.  Maedog,  in  order 

^  His  inveterate  enemy.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  first  to  turn  against  Diar- 
maid. He  had  also,  during  the  previ- 
ous year,  in  a  paroxysm  of  jealousy,  or- 
dered the  eyes  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
King  of  Leinster,  named  Enda,  to  be 
put  out.  This  barbarous  practice  was 
common  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ire- 
land at  that  time. — "  Henry  the  Second, 
in  his  excursion  into  Wales  in  1164, 
having  received  as  hostages  the  child- 
ren of  ,  the  noblest  families  of  that  coun- 
try, gave  orders  that  the  eyes  of  all  the 
males  should  oe  rooted  out,  and  the 
ears  and  noses  of  the  females  amputated. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  lY.,  it  was 
made  felony  (in  England)  '  to  cut  out 
any  person's  tongue,  or  to  put  out  his 
eyes ;  crimes,  which,'  the  act  says, 
*  were  very  frequent.'  " — Moore's  Histo- 
ry of  Ireland.  See  also,  Lingard,  Hume, 

*^  IVJien  the  nobles  of  Ireland  had 
heard,  ^c.  From  the  fact  that  Irish 
chieftains  had  been  accustomed  to  em- 
ploy foreign  mercenaries  in  their  domes- 
tic wars,  neither  they  nor  the  monarch 
Ruaidri  seem  to  have  been  conscious, 
either  now,  or  long  after  the  present 
time,  of  the  danger  that  threatened  their 


national  independcnce,from  the  Norman 
mercenaries  of  the  King  of  Leinster. — 
Amongst  the  various  entries  under  the 
year  1169,  Huaidri's  march  into  Lein- 
ster, and  the  peace  he  concluded  with 
Mac  Murcadlia,  is  thus  cursorily  set 
down  by  our  annalists  :  "  The  King  of 
Ireland  afterwards  proceeded  into 
Leinster ;  and  Tighernan  Ua  Ruairc, 
lord  of  Brefni,  and  Diarmaid  O'Mael- 
seehlainn.  King  of  Temhair,  and  the 
foreigners  of  j^th-cliath,  went  to  meet 
the  men  of  Munster,  Leinster  and  Os- 
raide ;  and  tliey  set  nothing  by  the 
Flemmings  ;  and  Diarmaid  Alac  Mur- 
cadha  gave  his  son  as  a  hostage  to 
Ruaidri  Ua  Concobair." — Four  Mas- 
ters. 

In  the  previous!  year,  Eri  had  seen 
her  Aird-iigh  with  liis  princes,  nubles 
and  people  assembled  for  the  last 
time  at  the  ancient  royal  fair  of  Talti, 
which  ''was  celebrated  on  this  occa- 
sion by  the  King  of  Ireland  and  the 
men  of  Leth  Cuirin,  and  their  horses 
and  cavalry  were  spread  out  from 
Mullach  Ati  (now  the  Hill  of  Loyd, 
near  Kells)  to  Mullach  Taltenn," 
(now  the  summit  of  Tell  town,  a  space 
of  six  miles.) 
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to  save  Klmself  from  tlie  numerous  army  led  by  Buaidri.  Here- 
upon, when  Ruaidri  perceived  that  his  enemies  had  no  intention 
of  giving  him  battle,  he  sent  messengers  to  Robert  Fitz-Stephen, 
cummanding  him  to  leave  the  country,  on  the  grounds  that  ho 
had  no  right  to  any  inheritance  therein.  But  to  these  messen- 
gers Fitz-Stephen  replied  that  he  would  never  forsake  the  lord 
with  whom  he  had  come  to  Ireland.  His  messengers  returned 
indue  time  to  Ruaidri  with  this  answer;  and  then,  when  he 
found  that  neither  Mac  Murcadha,  nor  the  Gauls  would  quit 
the  country  upon  any  conditio]i,  he  prepared  to  foil  uj)on  them 
with  the  full  force  of  the  large  army  under  his  command,  and 
thus  to  crush  and  destroy  their  host.  However,  when  the  clergy 
of  Leinster  saw  that  the  country  was  in  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed by  this  contest,  they  exerted  their  utmost  influence  to 
bring  about  a  peace  between  Ruaidri  and  Diarmaid.  The  fol- 
lowing were  the -conditions  upon  which  that  peace  was  finally 
concluded ;  to  wit,  the  kingdom  of  Leinster  was  to  be  left  to 
Diarmaid,  as  it  was  his  by  right  of  inheritance,  upon  condition 
that  he  would  do  homage  for  the  same  to  Ruaidri  as  his  liege 
lord,  and  submit  to  his  authority,  just  as  all  the  kings,  that  had 
ruled  Leinster  before  him,  had  been  wont  to  submit  to  all  the 
monarchs  of  Ireland,  who  had  preceded  Ruaidri.  Then  as  a 
surety  for  his  observance  of  the  peace  thus  concluded,  Diarmaid 
gave  one  of  his  own  sons,  named  Art,"  to  Ruaidri  as  his  host- 
age. Upon  his  part,  Ruaidri  promised  to  give  his  own  sister 
in  marriage  to  Diarmaid.  Upon  the  completion  of  these  condi- 
tions, they  separated  from  one  another  in  peace.  But  before 
they  did  so,  Diarmaid  promised  Ruaidri  that  he  would  bring 
over  no  more  Gauls  into  Ireland. 

Ar?'ival  of  Maurice  Fitz- Gerald. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  conclusion  of  this  peace,  when  Maur- 
ice Fitz-Gerald  arrived  in  Ireland,  both  in  fullilment  of  his  own 
compact  witli  Mac  Murcadha,  and  in  order  to  receive  the  re- 
ward which,  during  the  past  harvest,  the  latter  had  promised  to 
bestow  upon  him,  and  upon  Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  provided  they 
would  come  to  Ireland  to  aid  him  in  the  recovery  of  his  own 
territories.    The  force  that  followed  Maurice  upon  this  occasion, 

^  Named  An.    According   to   the  his  country  to  implant  his  forei,5n  allies 

Four  Masters,  the  name  of  this  son  in  the  land,  by  the  subjugation  of  ihe 

would  appear  to  have  been  Concobar.  Danish  feudatories  of  the  kingdom  of 

After  this  unfortunate  treaty  was  con-  Leinster,  as  well  as  the  refractory  tribes 

eluded,  Ruaidri  drew  off  his  army,  of  his  own  kindred, 
thus  allowing  the  treacherous  enemy  of 
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consisted  of  ten  knights,  thirty  esquires,  and  one  hundred  foot- 
men. And  where  they  made  tlieir  first  landing  was  at  Loch 
Garman  ;  and  then,  no  sooner  did  Mac  Murcadha  and  Eobert 
Fitz-Stephen  hear  of  his  arrival,  than  they  came  to  this  place  to 
welcome  him. 

It  vas  now  that  Mac  Miireadha  called  to  mind  all  the  injuries 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Ath-cliath  had  conmiitted  towards  both 
himself  and  his  father  before  him  and  for  this  reason  did  he 
gladly  enlist  this  host  in  order  to  lead  it  thither  at  once,  and  to 
sack  that  city  therewith ;  for  he  had  to  leave  Eobert  Fitz-Steph- 
en engaged  in  building  a  castle  at  a  place  which  is  now  called 
Carraigh,  and  which  lies  two  miles  outside  Loch  Garman.  Ac- 
cordingly Diarmaid  and  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald,  attended  by  the 
the  greater  part  of  the  Gauls,  marched  into  Fine  Gall."  So  that 
they  plundered  and  burned  up  the  greater  part  of  that  territory. 
Hereupon,  when  the  burgesses  of  Ath-cliath  saw  that  the  coun- 
try all  round  their  city  Avas  plundered  and  laid  waste,  they  took 
counsel  together,  and  the  measure  upon  which  they  determined 
was  to  send  very  many  objects  of  value  and  large  presents  of  gold 
and  silver  to  Slac  Murcadha,  in  order  to  procure  a  peaceable 
settlement  of  their  quarrel  with  that  prince.  And  in  addition  to 
these  treasures,  they  likewise  sent  out  hostages  to  him  over  the 
walls  of  their  city. 

Mac  Murcadha  aspires  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland — His  letter  to 
Stronghow — Arrival  of  Raymond  le  Gros^  A.D.  1170. 

"When  Mac  Murcadha  now  found  that  he  was  succeeding  in 
all  his  undertakings,^^  he  recalled  to  his  mind  that  the  sovereign- 
ty of  all  Ireland  had  been  possessed  by  several  of  his  own  di- 
rect ancestors,  namely,  by  Concobar  Abradh-ruadh,  Cathaeir 

^  His  father  before  him.    This  was  lin,  and  still  retains  its  ancient  appella- 

Donncadli  Ua  Mael-na-mbo,  King  of  tion  with  slight  alteration  iu  the  an- 

Leinster,  who  was  slain  in  1115  by  the  glicized  form,  Fingal. 

Irish  Danes  of  Dublin,  commanded  by  ^  Succeeding  in  all  his  tmdertaJdvgs. 

their  lord,  Domnall,  son  of  Murkertach  His  success  was  as  yet  confined/  to  the 

Mor  O'Briain.  taking  of  Wexford,  the  submission  of 

^  Fine.  Gall,  i.  e.,  the  tribe,  or  rath-  Ossory  and  Dublin,  and  the  acknowl- 

er,  figuratively,  the  tribe-land  of  the  edgement  of  his  authority  by  seme  of 

Gauls  or  strangers.    The  first  part  of  the  septs  of  his  own  tribe — events  that, 

this  name  has  no  relation  to  Finn  or  such  was  the  state  of  isolation  in  which 

Fionn  in  Finn-Gall,  i.  e.,  a  fair-haired  the  interest  of  the  various  tribes  that 

stranger,  the  Irish  name  for  a  Norweg-  composed  the  Gaelic  nation  then  stood 

ian.    It  is  fine,  pronounced  finneh,  a  with  regard  to  one  another,  were  of 

race,  tribe,  or  kindred.    The  territory  as  little  immediate  moment  to  the  rest 

of  the  strangers,  i.  e.,  the  Danes,  desig-  of  the  country  as  if  they  had  takeu 

nated  by  this  name,  lies  north  of  Dub-  place  in  a  foreign  land. 
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Mor,^'  Labraidli  Loingsech,  ,Laegari  Lore  and  lugaiii  Mor,  and 
all  tho  other  kings  of  this  line  who  preceded  them  upuw  the 
Irish  throne.  Therefore  did  he  say  to  himself  that  no  king  of 
these  had  ever  possessed  any  greater  power  to  npliold  him  in 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  than  what  he  had  then  at  hia 
own  disposal.  For  this  reason  he  took  both  Maurice  Fitz -Gerald 
and  Eobert  Fitz-Stcphen  into  a  private  place,  and  there  ac- 
quainted them  with  his  secret  desires  upon  this  subject,  and  he 
asked  their  advice  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  furtherance 
thereof  These  men  thereupon  answered  him  with  one  accord,  and 
assured  him  that  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  accomplish  his  ob- 
ject, if  he  were  only  williDg  to  send  to  Saxon-land  for  more  men. 
ilac  Murcadha  then  desired  them  to  send  messengers  thither 
immediately,  with  instructions  to  invite  over  all  their  kinsmen 
and  companions ;  and  he  added  that  he  would  give  his  own 
daughter  as  yvife  either  to  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald,  or  to  Kobert 
Fitz-Stephens  ;  but  neither  of  them  would  consent  to  take  her, 
because  they  remembered  that  he  had  previously  promised  her 
to  the  Earl  of  Strigul,  with  the  kingdom  of  Leinster  for  her 
j^ortion,  as  the  reward  of  that  Earl's  aiding  him  in  recovering 
the  sovereignty  of  his  own  country.  Both  these  knights  con- 
cluded by  advising  their  ally  to  write  to  the  said  earl  at  once, 
and  to  request  of  him  to  come  over  to  Ireland  and  fulfill  his 
promises;  "And  explain  to  him,"  s:dd  they,  "that  thou  art 
prepared  to  fulfil  thy  part  of  the  engagement,  in  as  far  as  regards 
giving  him  thy  daughter  in  marriage,  and  with  her  the  king- 
dom of  Leinster  after  thy  own  day  :  and  tell  him  moreover  thy 
prospects  of  subjecting  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  which 
thou  dost  not  yet  own,  to  thy  sovereignty  and  tribute. 

Mac  Murcadha  accordingly  despatched  a  letter  to  this  effect  to 
the  earl  of  Strigul.  Atid  when  the  bearer  thereof  had  reached 
him,  and  when  he  had  read  the  letter,  and  had  heard  of  the 

freat  power,  which  JMac  Murcadha,  Eobert  Fitz-Stephen,  and 
[aurice  Fitz-Gerald  had  acquired  in  Ireland,  he  set  out  imme- 

®®  Cathaeir  Mor,  ^c.  Mr.  i\toore  as-  more  admissible,  for  his  claim  to  the 
smnes,  in  one  ol"  the  notes  to  his  History  sovereignty  on  the  groui:d  of  his  dcs- 
of  Ireland,  that  it  was  in  right  of  his  cent  from  Catbaeir  Mor,  his  twenty- 
maternal  descent  from  Murkertach  Mo-r  second  ancestor,  was  just  as  legitimate 
O'Briain,  that  Diarmaid  then  laid  in  Brehou  law.  as  those  of  Brian  Bor- 
claim  to  the  Irish  monarchy.  But,  had  omha,  or  of  Tordelbach,  the  father  of 
he  considered  the  usages  of  the  ancient  Euaidri,  the  actual  king.  Mac  Mur- 
Irish,  he  would  have  understood  that  a  cadha  was  li^imself  aware  of  this,  and, 
claim  so  founded  would  not  be  acknowl-  ruthless  destroyer  as  he  was,  he  may  be 
eged  by  a  single  Ollamh,  Brethemh  or  supposed  to  have  known  his  country- 
Bard  of  the  Gaels,  however  plausible  men  well  enough  not  to  have  shocked 
it  might  seem  to  Mac  Murcadha's  for-  their  hereditary  prejudices  by  wantonly 
eign  friends.  Keating's  account  is  then  advancing  any  other. 
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diately  for  tlie  place  -where  the  King  of  Saxon-land  was  then 
staying,  and  there  he  solicited  the  permission  of  that  monarch 
to  go  and  make  a  conquest  in  whatever  country  he  had  a  mind. 
But  when  the  king  comprehended  the  object  of  his  request,  he 
did  not  grant  him  his  request  in  full,  neither  did  l:ie  give  him  a 
direct  refusal.  The  earl,  nevertheless,  went  off  with  the  ambig- 
uous consent  which  he  had  received,  and  forthwith  set  about 
equipping  himself  and  his  followers  for  the  intended  expedition. 
Then,  as  he  was  not  ready  to  sst  out  immediately  upon  his  voy- 
age in  person,  he  sent  otf  Eaymond  le  Gros,®"  son  of  William 
Fitz-Gerald,  the  elder  brother  of  Maurice,  with  a  band  of  armed 
followers  to  go  before  him  into  Ireland. 

Upon  arriving  in  this  country,  Eaymond  effected  a  landing 
at  Dun  Domnoinn,^^  four  miles  outside  of  Port  Largi,  towards 
the  south.  Accoreling  to  Stnnihurst,  the  number  of  the  people 
of  this  captain  was  ten  knights  and  three  score  footmen.  As 
soon  as  landed,  they  constructed  a  fortified  embankment  of 
stones  and  clay  in  that  place. 

When  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  these  Gauls  in  their  neigh- 
borhood, }i.ad  reached  the  citizens  of  Port  Largi  and  ^faelsech- 
linn  O'Faelain,  King  of  the  Desi,  they  were  seized  with  hatred 
and  alarm  at  their  appi'oach,  and  they  came  together  to  take 
counsel  as  to  how  they  should  act  upon  the  emergency.  The 
result  of  their  consultation  was,  that  they  resolved  to  attack  the 
strangers  in  their  fortress,  and  there  to  slaughter  and  dcstro}^  them. 
They  then  assembled  their  forces  together  in  one  place,  and  the 
number  the}'"  led  against  the  foe  amounted  to  three  thousand 
men.  When  Raymond  saw  them  approaching,  he  sallied  out 
rashly  and  unthinkingly  to  meet  and  oppose  that  numerous 
host,  and  to  give  them  battle  with  the  small  band  under  his  com- 
mand.   But  when  he  found  that  lie  was  not  strong  enough  to 

Raymond  U  Gr(S;  i.  e.  Raymond  tliey  purposed  to  await  the  arrival  of 

the  Big.    '-This  young  officer,  whose  Strougbow.    The  engagement  between 

name  was  Raymond  Fitz-Williara,  but  these  invaders  and  the  citizens  of  \Va- 

who  bore  the  cognomen  Le  Gros,  as  a  terford,  aided  by  O'Faelain,  is  not 

personal  characteristic,  was  of  the  same  mentioned  by  tlie  Four  Masters.  It  is, 

noble  race  whence  sprang  so  many  no  doubt,   exaggerated    here.  Mr. 

others  of  the  leaders  of  this  Irish  ex-  iMoore  tells  us  that  the  Irish  had  pur- 

{)edition,  being  the  second  son  of  Wil-  sued  Raymond's  force  into  the  fort,  and 

iam  Fitz-Gerald,  and  nephew  both  to  that  it  was  when  thus  pressed,  that 

Maurice  Fitz  Gerald,  and  Robert  Fitz-  Raymond  turned  round  and  struck  the 

Stephen." — Mcore.  foremost  of  those  who  were  within  the 

^'  Dun  D  mnainn,  now  called  Down-  gates  through  the  body,  and  then,  this 

donnell,  near  "VVaterford.    Hervey  de  example  having  animated  his  band  and 

Monte-Marisco,  and  some  other  knights  dismayed  his  assailants,  he  sallied  out 

ioined  him  soon  after  his  landing,  and  again  at  the  head  of  his  small  f(»rce,  when 

nere  they  erected  a  small  fort,  where  the  whole  multitude  fled  in  dismay. 
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engage  liis  assailants  in  the  field,  lie  began  to  retreat  with  his 
face  to  the  foe,  towards  the  entrenchment  which  he  had  previ- 
iously  constructed.  However,  upon  finding  his  enemies  press- 
ing u}son  his  rear,  he  turned  upon  his  pursuers  with  hardihood, 
and  flinging  himself  upon  them,  he  made  an  incredible  slaught- 
er of  that  large  host  of  the  Gaels,  so  that,  besides  what  he  killed, 
he  maimed  and  wounded"  five  hundred  of  their  men  in  the  course 
of  that  one  hour. 

Arrival  of  Richard  de  Clare^  Earl  of  Strigul  and  Pemhrohe — com- 
monly  called  Earl  Stronghow^  A.  D.  1170 

On  the  approach  of  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholemew,  the  Earl  of 
Strigul  arrived  in  Ireland  in  person  ;  and  the  number  of  his  fol- 
lowers was  two  hundred  Knights,  and  one  thousand  Esquires, 
archers,  and  soldiers  of  every  other  descri[)tion.  And  the  placo 
where  he  cast  anchor  was  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Largi. 

When,  indeed,  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Strigul 
had  spread  throughout  Ireland,  Mac  Murcadha,  attended  by 
the  nobles  of  Leinster,  toget^her  with  Kobert  Fitz-Stepheng, 
Maurice  Fitz-Gerald  and  Raymond  le  Gros  came  to  meet  him, 
fall  of  joy  and  hope.  Next  day  they  marched  by  common  con- 
sent to  attack  and  capture  Port  Largi,"  and  when  they  had 
come  under  that  city,  they  set  themselves  determinately  about 
taking  it  by  a  simultaneous  assault.  And  then,  in  addition  to 
the  hardships  which  they  had  previously  inflicted  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  this  cit}^,  having  taken  the  walls  by  storm,  they 

^  maimed  and  wour;ded,  ^"c.  Of  inhabitants  of  this  city  had  previously 
these,  seventy  of  the  principal  citizens  allowed  themselves  to  be  shamefully 
of  Port  Largi,  or  Waierford,  were  beaten  by  the  small  band  of  Raymond, 
taken  prisoners  in  the  rout.  For  their  and  had  allowed  him  to  remain  for  three 
ransom  large  sum§  of  money  were  of-  months  unmolested  in  their  neighbor- 
fered  by  their  fellow-citizens,  who  even  hood,  they  now  made  a  rather  vigorous 
proffered  to  surrender  their  city  itself  resistance  to  the  more  formidable  army 
to  the  strangers  as  the  price  of  their  of  Strongbow.  With  the  aid  of  O  Fae- 
friends'  liberation.  But  their  fate  was  lain,  prince  of  the  Desi,  they  twice  re- 
left  to  a  council  of  war,  where,  by  the  pulsed  their  assailants.  At  length 
persuasion  of  Herve  de  Monte-Marisco,  Eayraond  le  Gros,  perceiving  a  small 
and  against  the  will  of  Raymond,  it  house  projecting  on  timber  props  from 
was  determined  that  they  should  be  the  east  angle  of  the  wall,  ordered  some 
executed,  for  the  purpose  of  "  striking  of  his  knights  to  hew  down  these 
terror  into  the  Irish."  They  were  ac-  props,  so  that  the  house  fell,  and  with 
cordingly  borne  away  to  the  rocks,  and  it  part  of  the  wall.  A  breach  being 
there  most  cruelly  put  to  death,  by  first  thus  opened,  the  troops  poured  into  the 
breaking  their  limbs,  and  then  casting  city,  and  there  took  dreadful  revenge 
them  headlong  into  the  sea. — See  for  the  resistance  they  had  encountered 
Moore.  by  a  general  slaughter  of  all  whom 

^  Port  lAirgi  captured.  Though  the  they  met. — 5:e  Moore. 
40 
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rushed  into  the  interior,  and  massacred  every  person  upon  whom 
they  could  lay  hands.  Nevertheless,  at  the  request  of  Mac 
Murcadha,  they  spared  the  Life  of  Maelsechlainn  O'Faelain, 
King  of  the  Desi,  whom  they  had  there  captured. 

Mac  Murcadha  had  on  this  occasion  brought  with  him  his 
daughter,  who  was  named  Aeifi,^*  to  meet  the  earl,  and  to  him 
she  was  immediately  married  at  this  place.  And  then,  as  soon 
as  that  alliance  was  duly  ratified  by  all  parties,  the  earl,  having 
left  a  strong  garrison  in  Port  Largi,^^  immediately  led  forth  his 
army  against  Ath-cliath. 

Now,  there  was  not  upon  earth  any  man  whom  the  citizens 
of  Dublin  more  hated  to  see  approaching  them  than  Mac  Mur- 
cadha, thus  attended  by  those  G-auls;  and,  upon"  his  side,  Mac 
Murcadha  was  equally  full  of  hatred  and  enmity  towards  them, 
for  it  was  they  that  had  slain  his  father,  whom  they  then  buried 
insultingly  and  ignobly,  by  placing  him  in  one  grave  with 
a  dead  dog,  as  a  mark  of  contempt.  Therefore  were  the  folk  of 
Ath-cliath  seized  with  terror  upon  the  approach  of  that  army  of  the 
Gauls,  and  of  the  full  strength  of  Leinster  now  marchnig  against 
them.  For  this  reason  they  deputed  the  Archbishop  of  Ath-cliath, 
namely,  Lorcan  O'Tuathail,'**  as  their  ambassador  to  solicit  a 


Aeiji.  The  Normans  called  her 
Eva.  Mac  Murcadha  was  doubly  a 
traitor  in  granting  the  inheritance  of 
the  kingdom  of  Leinster  to  the  hus- 
band of  this  lady  ;  for  he  knew  that  not 
one  of  the  royal  tribes  in  Leinster,  who 
were  every  man  of  them  legitimately  as 
eligible  to  the  chieftancy  as  himself, 
would  acknowledge  such  a  title  one 
hour  longer  than  external  force  com- 
pelled them.  And  so  we  read  in  the 
subsequent  annals  of  Ireland,  of  several 
Kings  of  Leinster,  of  the  ancient  regal 
and  direct  line,  some  of  whom,  as  the 
brave  Art  Mac  Murcadha  O'Caemha- 
naigh,  forced  involuntary  homage  to 
their  regal  titles  even  from  the  Norman 
colonists,  but  we  do  not  find  one  man, 
styled  King  of  Leinster  by  either  Eng- 
lish or  Irish,  of  those  that  sprang  from 
Aeifi  and  Richard  de  Clare. 

The  arrival  of  Strongbow  and  tak- 
ing of  Waterford,  is  thus  entered  by 
the  Four  Masters.  "  A.  D.  1170. 
Richard,  son  of  Gilbert,  i.  e.  Earl 
Strongbow,  came  from  Saxon-land  into 
Ireland  with  a  numerous  force,  and 
many  knights  and  archers,  in  the  ar- 


my of  Mac  Murcadha,  to  contest  Lein- 
ster for  him,  and  to  disturb  the  Gaels 
of  Ireland  in  general ;  and  Mac  Mur- 
cadha gave  his  daughter  to  Earl  Strong- 
bow for  coming  into  his  army.  He 
took  Loch  Garman,  and  entered  Port 
Largi  by  force  ;  and  they  took  prisoner 
Gilla-Mari,  the  oSicer  of  the  fortress, 
and  Ua  Faelain,  lord  of  the  Desi,  and 
his  son,  and  they  killed  seven  hundred 
persons  there." 

®^  A  strong  garrison  at  Port  Largi. 
Waterford  was  soon  after  retaken  by 
Mac  Carthaigh,  and  the  Eoganachta. 
Under  this  same  year,  we  are  told  +hat 
"  a  victory  was  gained  by  the  son  of 
Cormac,  grandson  of  Carthach,  and 
the  people  of  Desmond,  over  the 
knights  who  were  left  to  guard  Port 
Largi."— F.  31. 

Lorcan  0'  Tuathail.  He  is  better 
known  as  St.  Lawrence  O'Toole.  "  This 
great  and  good  man,"  says  Mr.  ISfoore, 
"  who  was  destined  to  act  a  distinguish- 
ed part  in  the  coming  crisis  of  his 
country's  fate,  possessed  qualities  both 
of  mind  and  heart  which  would  have 
rendered  him  an  ornament'  to  any  com- 
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peaceful  settlement  from  tlie  earl,  and  to  him  the  said  arclibisliop 
promised  large  presents  and  hostages  from  the  folk  of  the  citj, 
provided  he  would  grant  them  peace  and  protection.  However, 
whilst  they  were  arranging  the  terms  upon  which  they  required 
peace  was  to  have  been  ratified,  Eaymond  le  Gros  accompanied 
by  Milo  de  Cogan,  and  a  number  of  other  young  knights,  who 
were  stationed  upon  the  other  side  of  the  city,  found  means  of 
effecting  a  breach  in  its  fortifications,  through  which  they  made 
an  entry  and,  rushing  upon  the  inhabitants,-  slaughtered  every 
person  upon  whom  they  could  lay  hands  therein.  Having 
•thus  gained  possession  of  Ath-cliath,"  they  made  but  a  short 
stay  in  that  place.  However,  the  earl  left  Milo  de  Cogan,  and 
a  certain  number  of  his  armed  followers  to  hold  possession  of 
the  city  as  its  garrison. 

Then  Mac  Murcadha,  cherishing  vengeance  and  hatred  to- 
wards O'Euairc,  King  of  Brefni,  led  the  united  armies  of  the 
Gauls  and  Gaels  into  the  country  of  that  piince,  and  he  soon 
succeeded  in  plundering  and  burning  the  territories  of  Brefni, 


munity,  however  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion, and  public  virtue."  Speaking  of 
the  present  taking  of  Dublin,  we  read 
that,  "  in  the  midst  of  the  slaughter 
and  massacre,  the  great  and  good  St. 
Lawrence  (Lorcan)  was  seen  expos- 
ing himself  to  every  danger,  and 
even,  as  his  biographer  describes  him, 
dragging  from  the  enemies'  hands  the 
palpitating  bodies  of  the  slain,  to 
have  them  decently  interred.  He  also 
succeeded  at  great  risk  in  prevailing 
on  the  new  authorities  to  retain  most 
of  the  clergy  in  their  situations,  and 
recovered  from  the  plunderers  the 
books  and  ornaments  belonging  to  the 
several  churches." — Moors. 

^  Atk-cliath  taken.  The  state  of  dis- 
cord and  anarchy  that  ensued  after  the 
taking  of  Dublin,  may  be  estimated  by 
the  following  extracts  from  the  entries 
of  some  of  the  events  of  the  year  1170. 
By  them  may  be  seen  that  the  powerful 
toparchs  of  Meath,  Oirghialla,  and 
Thomond,  had  then  thrown  off  their 
submission  to  the  Irish  monarch.  "  An 
army  was  led  by  Ruaidri,  King  of  Ire- 
land ;  O'Ruairc,  lord  of  Brefni ;  and 
O'Kerbaill,  lord  of  Oirghialla,  against 
the  Leinstermen  and  their  foreign  al- 
lies ;  and  there  was  a  challenge  of  bat- 


tle between  them  for  the  space  of  three 
days,  until  lightning  burned  Ath- 
cliath  ;  for  the  Danes  of  that  fortress 
had  deserted  from  the  Connaughtmea 
and  the  people  of  Leth  Cuinn.  A 
miracle  was  now  wrought  against  the 
Danes  of  Ath-cliath,  for  Mac  Murcad- 
ha and  the  Saxons  acted  treacherously 
towards  them,  and  made  a  slaughter  of 
them  in  the  middle  of  their  own  for- 
tress, and  carried  off  their  cattle  and 
their  goods,  in  consequence  of  the  vio- 
lation of  their  word  to  the  men  of  Ire- 
land. 

"  An  army  was  led  by  Mac  Murcadha 
and  his  knights  into  Meath  and  Bref- 
ni, and  they  plundered  Cluain-Iraird, 
and  burned  Kenannus,  Kill  Taltenn, 
Dubadh,  Slani,  Tuilen,  Kill  Sgiri,  and 
Disert  Kiai  ain  ;  and  they  afterwards 
made  a  predatory  incursion  into  Tir 
Briuin  (Brefni),  and  carried  off  many 
prisoners  and  cows  to  their  camp." 

The  hostages  of  Diarmaid  Mac  Mur- 
cadha, were  put  to  death  by  Ruaidri 
OConcobair,  King  of  Ireland,  at  Ath- 
Luain  ;  namely,  Concobar,  son  of  Diar- 
maid, and  Diarmaid's  grandson,  the  son 
of  ■  Domnall  Caemhanach  ;  and  XJa 
O'Caellaighe,  the  son  of  his  foster- 
brother. 
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and  in  gaining  great  advantages  both  over  O'Ruairc,  and  every 
other  Irish  chieftain,  that  he  ^yent  against. 

At  length,  when  Euaidri  O'Concobair,  who  was  king  of  Con- 
naught  and  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  saw  that  Mac  Murca- 
dha  had  violated  the  peace  which  had  been  made  between 
them,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  that  prince  to  complain  of  his 
breach  of  the  conditions  upon  which  it  had  been  granted, 
and  to  reproach  hirn  with  Laving  brought  over  more  Gauls 
into  Ireland,  without  his  own  permission  or  advice.  And 
when  the  king's  ambassadors  had  come  in  the  presence  of 
Mac  Murcadha,  thej  addressed  him  in  these  terms  :  "  We  now 
know  that  thou  hast  not  any  regard  either  for  thy  oaths  or  for 
the  safety  of  tiiy  son,  whom  thou  hast  delivered  up  on  thy  part 
as  a  hostage  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Therefore  does  Ru« 
aidri  O'Concobair,  King  of  Con  naught,  declare  to  thee  that 
he  will  send  thee  thy  son's  head,  unless  tliou  wilt  consent  to  put 
away  those  foreigners  from  thee,  and  that,  unless  this  be  done, 
he  will  not  then  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  driving 
thee  again  into  exile  to  Saxon-land."  Mac  Murcadha  replied  to 
this  message  by  saying  that  he  would  not  only  not  send  away 
the  foreigners  at  the  command  of  Euaidri,  but  that  he  Avould 
even  invite  over  others  besides  those  already  in  the  country. 
He  added,  moreover,  that  he  -never  would  make  peace  with  any 
portion  of  the  Gaelic  nation,  until  he  had  gained  possession  of 
all  Ireland.  His  ambassadors  then  returned  to  Ruaidri,  to 
whom  they  made  known  the  answer  which  they  had  received 
from  ^^[ac  Murcadha,  whereat  he  was  seized  with  exceeding  great 
wrath.  Besides  this,  the  fame  of  the  valorous  deeds  of  the  Gal- 
lic invaders  had  now  so  spread  throughout  all  the  land,  that  the 
men  o-f  Ireland  were  filled  with  hatred  and  dism^ay  at  their  ap- 
proach. 

Domnall  Breaghach  and  the  men  of  fleet  upon  the  Shannon  to  plunder 
East  Mcath  turned  against  Ui  Ruairc  Muuster.  The  Ui  Maui  made  a  preda- 
and  Ua  Concobair,  and  delivered  host-  tory  incursion  into  Ormond,  in  which 
ages  to  Mac  Murcadha.  The  hostages  they  plundered,  and  tliey  destroyed  tho 
of  East  Meath  w  ere  put  to  death  by  Ua  wooden  bridge  of  Kill-da-luadh.  A 
Ruairc.  Mac  ^lurcadlia  led  an  army  predatory  incursion  was  made  by  the 
into  Brefni,  where  a  party  of  his  peo-  people  of  West  Connaught  into  Tho- 
ple  were  defeated  by  the  soldiers  of  Ua  mond. 

Kuairc  ;  and  they  afterwards  made  an  A.  predatory  incursion  was  made  by 
attack  upon  the  camp  in  which  he  him-  Tighernan  Ua  Ruairc  into  Galenga 
self  was  with  the  Leinstermen,  Gauls,  and  Saithni,  (in  Meath)  whence  he  car- 
and  the  men  of  Meath  and  Oirghialla  ried  off  many  cows.  A  predatory  in- 
about  him,  and  they  slew  numbers  of  cursion  was  made  by  the  Oirghialla 
them,  and  then  left  their  camp.  (now,  apparently,  the  allies  of  the  King 

Domnall  Ua  Briain  and  the  Dal  g-   of  Leinster)  into  Tir  Briuin  (O'Ruairc'3 
Cais  turned  against  the  monarch.  Ru-   country). — Four  Masters. 
aidri  Ua  Concobair  brought  a  great 
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In  the  meantime  accounts  from  tlie  earl  and  his  followers,  had 
reached  Saxon-land ;  and  when  the  king  of  that  country  had 
heard  the  rumors  that  were  afloat  about  their  proceedings,  he 
made  proclamation  that  no  ship  or  bark  should  sail  to  Ire- 
land from  any  of  the  countries  that  belonged  to  himself,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  trade  or  communication  kept  up  with 
that  country  by  any  of  his  subjects.  He  likewise  made  procla- 
mation to  all  those  who  had  gone  from  Saxon-land  into  Ireland, 
to  return  forthwith  to  their  homes,  under  the  penalty  of  for 
ever  losing  their  properties.  Upon  this,  when  the  earl  saw  that 
his  people  would  be  com.pelled  to  leave  him  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  king,  he  proceeded  to  take  couns,'^  with  them  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done  in  the  emergency.  Thereupon,  the  step 
that  seemed  most  advisable  to  them  was,  to  send  Raymond  le 
Gros  to  the  King  of  Saxon-land,  with  instructions  to  explain  to 
that  monarch  that  it  was  with  his  own  consent  and  approbation 
that  both  the  earl  himself  and  all  the  Gauls,  then  under  his  com- 
mand, had  passed  over  into  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
and  assisting  a  man  that  had  promised  to  pay  him  homage  and 
vassalage,  namely,  Diarmaid  Mac  Murcadha,  King  of  Leinster; 
and  they  told  him  to  assure  their  king,  that  it  was  subject  to  his 
will  that  they  wished  to  hold  whatever  conquests  they  had  made 
in  Ireland,  as  well  as  all  the  benefits  they  had  received  from 
Mac  Murcadha. 

Raymond  then  proceeded  with  this  expostulation  to  the  king 
of  Saxon-land  ;  and  Gascony  was  the  place  where  that  king  was 
then  staying;  and  it  was. the  year  in  which  St.  Thomas,  Bishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  murdered  on  the  fifth  day  of  Christmas^ 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  the  following  month  of  May,  that 
Diarmaid  Mac  Murcadha,  King  of  Leinster,  died,^*  and  he  was 
buried  at  Ferna  Mor  of  St.  Maedog. 

®®  Diarmaid  Mac  Murcadha   died,  will,  without  penance,  without  tho 

"  A.  D.  1171,  Diarmaid  Mac  Murcadha,  Body  of  Christ,  without  unction.,  as  his 

King  of  Leinster,  a  man  by  whom  a  evil  deeds  deserved."-- /cZ.  Diarmaid 

trembling  sod  was  made  of  all  Ireland,  is    thus    described    by  Cajubrensis : 

after  having  brought  over  the  Saxons,  "  This  Dermicius  was  a  man  of  tall 

afier  having  done  extensive  injuries  to  stature  and  large  frame,  warlike  and 

the  Irish,  alter  plundering  and  burning  daring  among  his  nation,  and  of  boarso 

many  churches,  as  Kenannus,  Cluain  voice,  by  reason  of  his  frequent  and  con.- 

Iraird,  &c.,  died  of  an  unknown  dis-  tinuous  shouting  in  batie.  He  desired 

ease,  for  he  became  putrid  while  living  to  be  feared  rather  than  to  be  loved  ;  ho 

through  the  miracle  of  God,  Colum-  oppressed  the  noble  and  elevated  the 

Kille  and  Finnen,  and  the  other  saints  lowly  ;  he  was  the  enemy  of  his  coun- 

of  Ireland,  whose  churches   he  had  trynaen  ;  he  was  hated  by  strangera. 

burned  and  profaned  ;  and  he  died  at  The  hand  of  all  men  was  against  him, 

Ferna  Mor  (Ferns)  without  maki;ig  a  and  his  hand  was  against  all." 
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Arrival  of  Henry  11.  in  Ireland^  on  the  18th  of  Octoher^  A.  D, 

1171. 


The  king  soon  after  returned  into  Saxon-land,  and,  when 
arrived  there,  he  dispatched  one  of  his  people,  a  knight  named 
Herve  de  Monte-Marisco,  in  company  with  Kaymond  le  Gros,  to 
Ireland,  with*  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Strigul,  wherein  he  com- 
manded him  to  return  into  Saxon-land  without  any  delay ;  and 
when  these  had  reached  Ireland,  and  Herve  delivered  his  king's 
message  to  the  earl,  the  latter  immediately  returned  to  Saxon-land 
in  his  company ;  and,  when  arrived  there,  he  came  before  his  sove- 
reign, and  promised  that  he  would  deliver  up  Port  Largi,  Ath- 
cliath  and  the  seaport  towns  of  Leinstcr  to  him  and  to  his  heirs, 
forever,  provided  he  would  allow  the  province  of  Leinster  to  be 
possessed  by  him.self  and  his  posterity.  Then,  when  a  compact 
to  this  effect  had  been  concluded  between  them,  the  king  set  out 
for  Ireland  in  the  earl's  company,  attended  by  a  numerous  army, 
and  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Largi,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  one.  Five  hundred  knights, 
together  with  a  large  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  was  the 
streng^th  of  his  host.^^ 

At  Port  Largi  the  king  remained  for  some  time,  and  thither 
came  the  nobles  of  the  Gauls,  who  liad  been  previously  in  Ire- 

^  The  strength  of  his  host.  *'  Henry 
II.  landed  at  Crook,  in  the  county  of 
Waterford,  on  the  18th  of  October, 
1171.  He  was  accompanied  by  Strong- 
bow,  William  Fitz-Aldelm,  Humphrey 
de  Bohun,  Hugh  de  Lacy,  Robert  Fitz- 
Barnard,  and  many  other  lords.  His 
whole  force,  which,  according  to  the 
most  authentic  English  accounts,  was 
distributed  into  400  ships,  consisted  of 
600  knights  and  about  4,000  men  at 
arms. ' ' —  0' Donovan. 

Previous  to  the  landing  of  Henry, 
and  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Diar- 
raaid,  the  Irish  annals  contain  the  fol- 
lowing brief  entries,  relative  to  the 
events  in  which  the  foreign  mercenaries 
of  the  Irish  traitor  were  concerned  : 

"  A.  D.  1171,  Daimliag  Kianain 
(Duleek  of  St.  Kianan)  was  plundered 
by  the  knights  of  Milo  de  Cogan,  some 
of  whom  were  slain  on  the  following 
day  by  the  Danes  of  Ath-cliath  in  re- 
venge of  (St.)  Kianan. — The  battle 
of  Ath-cliath  >vas  fought  between  Milo 
de  Cogan  and  Asgall,  who  had  been 
Bome  time  before  king  of  the  Danes  of 


Ireland.  Many  were  slaughtered  on 
both  ?idps— as  well  Saxon  knights  as 
Danes  of  Ath-cliath.  Asgall,  son  of 
Raghnall,  fell  therein,  and  Eoan  (John), 
a  Dane  from  Inis  h-Orc  (Orkney  Isles), 
and  numbers  besides  them. 

An  army  was  led  by  Ruaidri  Ua 
Concobair,  Tighernan  Ua  Ruairc,  and 
Murcadh  Ua  Kcrbaill  to  Ath-cliath,  to 
lay  siege  to  Earl  Strongbo^v  and  Milo 
de  Cogan.  There  were  conflicts  and 
skirmishes  between  them  for  tlie  space 
of  a  fortnight.  After  this,  O'Conco- 
bair  went  against  the  Leinstcrmen, 
with  the  cavalry  of  the  men  of  Brefni 
and  Oirghialla,  to  cut  down  and  burn 
the  corn  of  the  Saxons.  The  earl  and 
Milo  de  Cogan  then  entered  the  camp 
of  Leth  Cuinn,  and  slew  many  of  their 
commonalty,  and  carried  ofi"  their  pro- 
visions, armor,  and  horses. 

A  victory  was  gained  by  the  son  of 
Cormac  Mac  Carthaigh  over  the 
Danes  of  Luimnech,  numbers  of  wloni 
vrtxQ  slain  by  him ;  a*id  he  burned 
their  market  and  half  their  fortress. 
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Ia""a  ^ogctlier  with  the  burgesses  of  Loch  Garman,  to  present  him 
w^'vh  their  homage,  and  to  do  him  honor.  Thither,  also,  caine 
Diarmaid  Mac  Carthaigh,  king  of  Corcach,""  who  there  made  act 
of  homage  and  vassala,2:e  in  liis  presence.  The  king  proceeded 
to  Uashel,  and  thither  Domnall  O'Briain  came  to  meet  him,  and 
to  make  act  of  homage  and  vassahige  similar  to  that  which  Mao 
Carthaigh  had  ah'eady  made.  Upon  this,  Henry  placed  a  garri- 
son of  his  own  men  in  Corcach,  and  Luimnech.  After  these, 
the  other  nobles  of  Munster  presented  him  with  like  acts  of 
homage  and  honor.  He  then  returned  to  Port  Largi,  where 
he  was  met  by  the  king  of  Osraide,  who  made  his  submission 
after  the  example  of  the  other  kings.  The  king  next  marched 
to  the  city  of  Ath-cliath,  whither  the  Graels  of  Leinster  came  to 
pay  him  like  acts  of  homage,  and  to  do  hini  honor. 

Now,  indeed,  when  Ruaidri  O'Concobair,  king  of  Connaught 
and  of  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  had  perceived  that  the  nlajori- 


An  army  was  led  by  Ua  Riiairc, 
with  the  men  of  Brefiii  Oirghialla,  a 
second  time,  to  Ath-cliatb,  wiiere  they 
made  battle  with  Milo  de  Cogan  and 
his  knights,  in  which  battle  the  men 
of  Brefni  and  Oirghialla  were  defeat- 
ed ;  and  Aedh,  son  of  Tighernan  Ua 
Ruairc,  and  the  grandson  of  Diarmaid 
Ua  Cuinn,were  slain,  with  many  others. 

A  predatory  incursion  was  made  by 
the  sou  of  the  carl,  and  he  plundered 
the  churches  of  Magh  Laighen,  and 
many  of  the  Ui  Faclain. — A  predatory 
incursion  was  made  by  the  son  of  the 
earl,  in  which  he  plundered  Chuiin 
Conari,  Galinni,  and  Lathrach  Briuin. 

The  fleet  of  Connaught  upon  the 
Sinainn  and  upon  Loch  Deirg-deirc 
from  [the  season  of]  Samhain  to  Bel- 
tani. — A  peace  was  made  by  Domnall 
Breaghach  with  Ua  Ruairc,  and  the 
people  of  East  Meath  came  into  his 
[Ua  Ruairc's]  house. 

The  King  of  England,  the  second 
Henry,  Duke  of  Normandy  and  A  qui- 
taine,  and  Earl  of  Audegavia,  and 
Lord  of  many  other  countries,  came  to 
Ireland  this  year.  Two  hundred  and 
forty  was  the  number  of  his  ships,  and 
he  put  in  at  Port  Largi." — F.  M. 

""^  King  of  Corcach,  i.  e.,  king  of 
Desmond,  of  which  Corcach  or  Cork 
was  the  most  important  city.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Mac  Cart- 
haigh and  the  other  Irish  toparchs,  in 


making  their  submission  to  Henry,  did 
not  consider  that  they  were  thereby 
making  over  to  the  head  of  a  company 
of  monopolizing  land-jobbers  the  ter- 
ritorial property  of  the  several  tribes 
of  Saer  Clanna,  or  Free  Clans,  of  which 
they  were  but  the  temporary  guardi- 
ans. They  could  not  transmit  any 
such  exclusive  property  in  these  lands 
to  their  own  children,  and  very  proba- 
bly deemed  that,  in  doing  homage  tO' 
Henry,  they  but  yielded  to  a  tempor- 
ary emergency  in  i)erforming  an  idle 
ceremony,  all  consequences  of  which 
would  pass  away,  as  soon  as  the  im- 
mediate political  pressure  should  be 
removed.  Such  subasissions  were  cus- 
tomary amongst  their  own  nation — for 
example,  sucli  was  that  of  Maelsech- 
lainr.  Mor  to  Brian  Bpromha — and  such 
had  been  the  submissions  and  the  host- 
ages delivered  from  time  immemorial 
by  the  M'eaker  to  the  more  powerful 
chieftains.  They  affected  these  chiefs 
themselves  personally,  but  rarely  dis- 
turbed [except  in  case  of  thorough 
conquest]  the  free  ownership  of  their 
kinsmen  in  the  common  inheritance  of 
the  lands  of  their  tribes.  The  event  has 
turned  out  otherwise  than  these  chiefs 
had  then  expected,  and  their  cowardly 
temporizing  has  been  punished  by  the 
almost  total  conversion  of  their  several 
descendants  into  the  class  of  Helots  in 
the  land  of  their  inheritance. 
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*  tj  of  his  provincial  kings,  both  those  that  paid  him  rent  and 
tributes,  as  well  as  those  to  whom  he  had  himself  given  wages 
and  stipends,  had  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  iho 
king  of  Saxon-land,  he  considered  in  his  own  mind  that  he 
would  be  less  disgraced,  by  offering  voluntary  homage,  than  by 
being  forced  to  submit  to  it  against  his  will.  Thereupon,  Henry 
sent  two  of  his  people  to  hold  an  interview  with  Euaidri  O'Con- 
cobair;  and  the  persons  so  deputed  were  Hugo  de  Lacy  and 
"William  Fitz-Aldelm.  Kuaidri  came  to  meet  these  as  far  as  the 
bank  of  the  Sinainn,  where  he  made  peace  and  friendship  with 
the  king  of  Saxon-land,  to  whom  he  there  made  act  of  submis- 
sion and  homage.  Murcadh,  son  of  Flann,  king  of  Meath,  came 
likewise,  and  delivered  himself  up  to  Henry,  after  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  others.  Thus,  there  was  now  no  king  nor  chieftain,  nor 
lord  in  Ireland^  that  did  not,  at  that  time,  pay  homage  to  the  king 
of  Saxon-land,  and  acknowledge  his  supremacy  over  themselves. 

Afterwards,  when  the  winter  had  come  on,  the  weather  became 
80  excessively  cold  and  tempestuous  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
any  ship  or  bark  to  arrive  in  Ireland  from  the  country  of  the  Sax- 
ons with  news  to  its  king,  until  the  middle  month  of  the  spring 
had  set  in ;  but  then  some  Saxon  ships  arrived  in  Ireland,  which 
brought  that  king  certain  news  from  his  subjects,  which  he  was 

.  by  no  means  glad  to  hear.  The  most  important  news  which 
they  had  brought  him  was,  that  the  Pope  had  sent  over  two 
cardinals  to  Saxon-land,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
murder  committed  upon  St.  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  that,  unless  the  king  would  come  in  person  and  make  satis- 
Miction  to  them  for  that  murder,  they  threatened  to  la}^  an  vuter- 
dict  upon  every  country  in  which  he  might  abide.  Tho^j^n  these 
were  sad  tidings  for  Henry,  he  soon  received  others  from  his  son, 
which  were  still  sadder.  These  v/ere,  that  the  eldest  of  his  sons 
had  taken  possession  of  the  crown,  in  the  hope  that  he  could  be 
able  to  keep  it  against  his  father's  consent.  An  indescribable 
gloom  came  upon  King  Henry  upon  hearing  these  evil  tidings. 
However,  he  was  more  affected  by  what  he  had  learned  regard- 
ing the  murder  of  St.  Thomas,  than  by  anything  that  he  had 
heard  about  either  his  son  or  his  subjects.  For  this  reason  he 
called  around  him  the  chiefs  of  his  people,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining his  position  to  them,  and  of  consulting  them  upon  the 
dangers  that  hung  over  him.    The  plan  adopted  at  this  council, 

*  No  chififtam  nor  lord  in  Ireland,  the  scribes  of  the  foreig^n  spoilers,  and 

T'ds  is  an  exaggeration,  and  not  true,  is  very  probably  of  the  same  nature 

fact.    The  chiefs  of  the  northern  with  the  forged  title  which  was  made 

trioes  made  no  acts  of  submission  to  out  for  Henry,  that   first  of  -the 

Henry.  The  submission  of  the  monarch  Irish   landlords   through  Donncadh 

Euaidri,  rests  upon  the  authority  of  O'Briaiu. 
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was  to  send  a  large  body  of  his  people  before  liim  into  bis  king- 
dom, and  to  have  himself  follow  them  very  soon  after.  This  resolve 
was  then  put  into  execution ;  and  King  Henry  remained  behind  a 
little  longer,  engaged  in  placing  garrisons  and  wardens  of  his  own 
over  Ireland :  for,  when  it  was  time  for  himself  to  return  to  Saxon-  ■ 
land,  he  appointed  certain  persons  to  hold  possession  of  the  coun- 
try in  his  stead.  Thus,  he  left  Hugo  de  liacy  in  Meath,  with  a 
force  consisting  of  twenty  knights,  and  he  likewise  granted  this 
territory^  as  a  perpetual  fief  to  Hugo,  and  his  posterity.  More- 
over, he  left  the  city  of  Ath-cliath  under  the  wardenship  of  Kobert 
Fitz-Stephen  and  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald,  under  ^whose  command 
he  left  twenty  knights  and  their  several  followers.  Loch  Ga-r- 
man,  also,  he  left  to  the  care  of  William  Fitz-Aldelm,  Philip  de 
Hastings,  and  Philip  de  Brus,  with  whom  he  likewise  left  twenty 
knights.  Port  Largi  he  left  in  charge  to  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
Hugo  de  Gundeville,  and  Robert  Fitz-Barnard,  and  under  them 
he  left  forty  knights. 

From  this  last  place,  the  king  sailed  for  Saxon-land.'  and  there, 
as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  presence  of  the  cardinals,  he  offered 
to  the  Pope  whatever  award  he  would  be  pleased  to  demand, 
both  as  an  eric  for  the  murder  of  St.  Thomas — though  he  had 
himself  had  no  secret  participation*  therein — and  as  a  means  of 
bringing  about  a  settlement  between  liimself  and  the  king  of 
France,  for  Henry  was  then  at  war  with  that  monarch. 


'  Granted  this  territory. — That  is,  he 
made  his  vassal,  De  Lacy,  feudal  land- 
lord of  the  tribe-lands  of  the  Clann 
Colmain  and  their  correlatives.  This 
was  one  of  the  first  consequences  of  the 
dastardly  homage  of  the  Irish  chiefs  to 
the  invader,  and  one  of  the  first  steps 
towards  converting  the  Saer  Clanna 
into  serfs  of  feudal  lords  of  foreign 
race,  and,  finally,  to  what  is  worse  than 
the  serfs  of  any  feudal  lord — the  rack- 
rented  tenants  and  cotters  of  the  land- 
usurers,  whom  modern  civilization  and 
enlightened  legislation  has  introduced 
into  the  places  of  the  feudal  barons  of 
old. 

^  The  king  sailed  for  Saxnn»lnnd. 
Henry  set  sail  from  Wexford  on  East- 
er Monday,  being  the  17th  of  i^pril, 
1172,  and  arrived,  on  the  same  day,  at 
Portfinnan,  in  Wales. 

*  No  secret  participation.,  <S:c.  Dr. 
Keating,  in  the  superabundance  of 
charity,  or  of  his  respect  for  royalty, 
would  exonerate  Henry  II.  from  hav- 


ing compassed  the  murder  of  this  great 
man  as  well  as  good  and  holy  prelate. 
Other  writers  have,  however,  proved 
less  indulgent  to  his  royal  memory, 
and  he  now  stands  in  history  as  fully 
convicted  of  having  instigated  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, as  if  that  base  deed  had  been 
done  in  his  presence,  and  at  his  express 
command. 

The  proceedings  of  King  Henry, 
during  his  seven  months'  stay  in  Ire- 
land, though  copiously  treated  of  by 
English  and  foreign  writers,  have  been 
passed  over  in  silence  by  most  of  our 
native  chroniclers.  Under  the  year 
1172,  they  relate  that  the  brave  Tigh- 
ernan  Ua  Ruairc,  lord  of  Brefni,  was 
treacherously  slain  at  Tlactga  by  Hugo 
de  Lacy  and  Domnall,  son  of  Annadh 
Ua  Ruairc,  one  of  his  own  tribe ;  aiid 
that  he  was  then  beheaded,  and  carried 
ignomoniously  to  Dublin,  where  his 
head  was  placed  over  the  town  gate, 
and  his  body  gibbetted,  with  the  feet 
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The  title  under  which  Henry  11.^  King  of  England^' claimed  th6 

Sovereignty  of  Ireland, 

If  the  reader  will  here  inquire,  why  it  was  that  Diarmaid  Mac 
Miircadha,  the  king  of  Leinster,  had  gone  to  the  king  of  Saxon- 
land,  who  was  then  in  France,  to  protest  and  complain  of  his 
own  expulsion  out  of  Ireland,  rather  than  to  the  king  of  France 
itself,  or  to  any  other  potentate,  he  must  learn  that  he  did  so  in 
consequence  of  an  act  done  by  Donncadh,  son  of  Brian  Boromha,* 


upwards,  on  the  north  side  of  the  city, 
*'  a  wofiil  spectacle  to  the  Irish."  We 
are  next  told  that  Domnall  Ua  Fergail 
[O'Farrell],  chief  of  Conmacni,  was 
slain,  and  Anghali  [Anally]  plundered, 
by  the  people  of  the  king  of  Saxon-land, 
and  the  son  of  Anuadh  Ua  Euairc  ; 
that  the  Kinel  Eogain  were  defeated  in 
battle  by  Flathbertach  Ua  Maeldor- 
adh  and  the  Kinel  Conaill ;  that  the 
Primate,  Gilla-Macliag,  made  the 
fourth  visitation  of  Connaught ;  and 
that  a  general  synod  of  Ireland,  both 
of  the  clergy  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
laity  of  Ireland,  was  held  at  Tuam,  at 
which  Euadri  O'Concobair,  monarch 
of  Ireland  and  Cadla  O'Dubthaig 
[O'Duflfy],  Archbishop  of  Connauglit, 
presided  ;  that  three  churches  were 
there  consecrated  :  but  we  are  told 
nothing  of  the  acts  of  the  king  of  Sax- 
on-land himself,  though  pregnant  with 
future  evil  was  his  presence  upon  Irish 
soil. 

Donncadh,  son  of  Brian  Boromha. 
Though  this  prince's  name  is  inserted 
in  the  roll  of  Irish  monarchs  by  some 
Munster  shannachics,  we  have  already 
seen,  from  the  ancient  authorities 
quoted  la  these  notes,  and  even  from 
Keating's  own  narrative,  that  he  was 
never  acknowleged  monarch  of  Ireland 
during  the  vvhole  course  of  his  long 
life.  Even  Dr.  O'Brien,  the  panegyrist 
of  the  Dalcassian  Kings,  does  not  claim 
for  him  the  sovereignty  of  all  Ireland. 
The  period  of  his  good  fortune,  even  as 
king  of  Leth  Mogha,  had  closed  some 
years  before  his  final  dethronement.  In 
A.  D.  1058,  his  power  over  the  south 
of  Ireland  began  to  go  down  at  tho 


battle  of  Sliabh  Grott,  under  that  of 
Diarmaid,  son  of  Donncadh  Mael-na-m- 
bo,  king  of  Leinster,  and  that  of  his 
own  nephew,  Tordelbach.  In  1059, 
he  became  the  vassal  of  Aedh  O'Con- 
cobair, king  of  Connaught.  In  1053 
the  hostages  of  all  Munster  were  de- 
livered up  to  Diarmaid,  son  of  Mael- 
na-m-bo,  who  thereby  became  king  of 
Leth  Mogha  in  his  stead.  At  thft 
time  of  his  final  deposition  by  his 
nephew,  with  the 'consent  of  Diarmaid, 
king  of  Leth  Mogha,  in  IOC 4,  he  pos- 
sessed no  sovereign  rights,  even  over 
Munster,  which  he  could  transfer  to 
either  pope  or  prince,  though  wo 
should  admit  the  equity  of  such  trans- 
fer. It  is  clear,  then,  that,  not  being 
sovereign  of  Ireland,  he  could  never 
have  legally  transferred  it  to  another, 
even  Avere  the  elected  chief  of  the  kings 
of  this  country  invested  with  all  the 
prerogatives  of  a  feudal  sovereign.  But, 
were  he  actually  the  chief  of  the  Irish 
kings,  he  could  not,  according  to  Irish 
law,  transfer  such  chieftainship  to 
another  ;  for,  as  such  chief  of  kings,  he 
was  but  the  nominee  of  tlse  association 
of  tribes  that  had  chosen  him,  and  thus 
even  his  very  children  had  no  moro 
title  to  till  that  place  after  him  than 
any  other  man  of  pure  Gaelic  blood. 
Nay,  he  could  not  transfer  the  chieftain- 
ship of  his  own  tribe,  the  Dal-g-Cais, 
to  a  foreigner  ;  nor  yet  could  he  that 
of  the  Ui  Bloid,  his  own  immediate 
sub-section  of  that  tribe  ;  for  there,  too, 
he  was  but  the  temporary  representa- 
tive of  the  whole  of  his  kindred,  and 
could  hgally  transmit  no  special  in- 
heritance, either  of  his  chieftainship 
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with  the  consent  of  the  true  nobles  of  Ireland ;®  for  these,  having 
been  quarreling  among  one  another^  for  the  masterdom  of  Ireland 


over  them,  or  of  the  proprietorship  of 
any  portion  of  the  tribe-land,  which 
was  the  common  property  of  the  said 
kindred,  to  any  other. 

^  With  the  consent  of  the  true  nobles 
of  Ireland.  This  assertion  is  perfectly 
absurd.  Who  were  those  nobles,  who 
so  deputed  a  deposed  prince  to  deliver 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  to  a  foreign- 
er? It  was,  certainly,  not  his  van- 
quisher, Diarmaid,  son  of  Mael-na-m- 
bo,  then  at^the  height  of  his  power,  and 
striving  for  the  Irish  monarchy ;  it 
was  not  Aedh  of  the  Broken  Spear, 
king  of  Connaught,  to  whom  Doun- 
cadh  had  made  his  personal  submission 
in  1059  ;  neither  v/as  it  Ardgar  Mac 
Lochlaiun,  king  of  Ailech,  the  head 
of  the  Northern  Ui  Neill,  who  Lad 
never  submitted,  either  to  Donncadli, 
or  Diarmaid,  son  of  Mael-na-m-bo, 
and  who  was  as  much  king  of  Ire- 
land as  either  of  them  in  the  half  of 
Ireland,  called  Leth  Cuinn;  nor  yet 
can  we  suppose  that  his  nephew.  Tor- 
del  bach  O'Briain,  then  king  of  Mun- 
ster,  w^ould  have  delegated  any  such 
commission  to  the  instigator  of  his 
fathers  murder  and  to  his  own  personal 
enemy.  This  consent  must  then  be 
considered  as  a  clumsy  addendum  to 
the  original  fiction,  whereby  a  forged 
title  to  the  sovereign  proprietorship  of 
Ireland  was  made  out  for  the  murderer 
of  St.  Thomas. 

^  Quarrr'ling  amongst  themselves. 
There  would  be  some  excuse  for  the 
fraudulent  robbery  of  the  Irish  people, 
then  commenced,  were  that  nation  a 
very  flagrant  exception  to  the  general 
state  of  things  in  other  European 
countries  at  that  epoch — it  might  have 
been  an  excuse,  were  the  deputed  paci- 
ficator otherwise  either  a  good  man,  or 
an  enlightened  legislator,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  the  robbed  of  that  period 
might,  perhaps,  now  forget,  and  even 
be  thankful  for  the  wrong  then  perpe- 
trated upon  their  ancesiors,  had  any 
better  state  of  social  existence  been 
introduced  amongst  the  mass  of  their 


people  up  to  the  present  day.  That 
the  latter  has  not  been  so,  one  need 
only  now  visit  the  wretched  homes  of 
the  down-trodden  peasantry  of  Ireland, 
the  purlieus  of  her  towns  and  cities, 
and  those  bastiles  for  the  starving  and 
the  helpless,  where  the  surplus  multi- 
tude— of  old  so  much  more  honorably 
cleared  off  upon  the  battlefield — are 
to-day  as  eifectually  dispatched  by 
a  lingering  and  ignoble  death.  That 
neither  the  contrast  between  the  social 
state  of  Ireland  and  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, nor  the  personal  character  of 
Henry,  could  then  have  afturJed  any 
palliation  of  the  fraud  and  robbery 
committed  on  the  Irish,  the  following 
paragraph  from  a  recent  publication 
succintly  proves,  from  well  established 
facts  : — "  The  disunion  among  the  na- 
tive princes  of  Ireland  at  this  era,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  more  wide- 
spread than  among  other  European 
nations.  Thus,  Sisraondi  tells  us,  that 
about  the  same  period,  France  was  di- 
vided between  three  foreign  domina- 
tions. There  was,  on  the  west,  an 
English  France ;  on  the  east,  a  Ger- 
man ;  and,  on  the  south,  a  Spanish 
France.  For  instances  of  domestic 
dissensions,  we  have  to  travel  no  far- 
ther than  the  family  of  the  first  of  the 
Plantagenets,  whose  son  Geofi'roy, 
count  of  Brittany,  when  supplicated, 
by  the  most  sacred  things,  to  spare 
the  effusion  of  blood,  and  relinquish 
the  crime  of  Absalom,  replied — "  11  est 
dans  la  destine e  de  notre  famille  quo 
nons  ne  nous  aimions  pas  Tun  I'autre 
C'est  la  notre  heritage,  et  aucun  de 
nous  n'y  renoncera  Jamais"  [It  is  pari 
of  the  destiny  of  our  famdij  net  To  love 
one  another.  That  is  our  birthright^ 
and  not  one  of  us  n  il/,  resign  our  right 
thereto.]  King  Henry  II.  died  cursing 
himself  and  his  rebellious  children. 
All  the  entreaties  of  the  bishops  and 
ecclesiastics,  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded on  his  death  bed,  could  not 
induce  him  to  revoke  his  fearful  male- 
dictions.  "  Honte,"  s'ecriait-il, "  hontd 
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from  tlie  tiaie  of  Brian  to  that  of  Donncaclh,  had,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  and  ninety-two,  delivered  up  the  possession 
of  Ireland  iato  the  hands  of  Urbanus,  the  second  Pope  of  that 
name  and,  from  that  time,  the  possession  of  the  authority  and 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  was  held  by  the  Pope  of  Eome  until 
Adrianus,  the  fourth  Pope  of  that  name,  had  assumed  the  suc- 
cessorship  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty -four.  The  latter  Pope  was  a  Saxon  by 
birth,  and  his  baptismal  name  was  Nicholas  Breakspear ;  and, 
according  to  the  chronicle  of  Stow,  it  was  he  that  made  over  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  to  the  second  Henry,  King  of  Saxon-land,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty- five.  And  the  same  author 
informs  us  that  the  Pope  then  made  that  grant  of  Ireland  to  the 
King  of  Saxon-land  upon  the  following  special  conditions,  to  wit : 
that  he  should  re-establish  the  Faith  which  was  prostrate  in  that 
country ;  that  he  should  reform  the  habits  of  its  people ;  that  he 
should  maintain  and  protect  every  privilege  and  all  the  termon- 
lands  which  the  Irish  church  then  possessed ;  and  that  the  said 
king  should  pay  yearly  the  Penny  of  St.  Peter  to  the  Pope  for 
every  house  that  might  be  in  Ireland. 

After  receiving  this  grant,  Henry  II.  deputed  John,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  to  Ireland,  with  the  authority  which  the  Pope 
had  bestowed  upon  him.  This  bishop  soon  landed  at  Fort 
Largi ;  and,  Avhen  the  clergy  of  Ireland  had  heard  that  he  had 
come  to  the  country  "with  the  authorization  of  the  Pope,  they 
thronged  tiiither  to  meet  him  from  all  quarters  of  the  land. 
Then,  when  they  were  assembled  together  in  one  place,  the  bishop 

a  un  roi  vaincu  !    Mandit  soit  le  jour  the  Irish  crown  and  regalia  to  Pope 

ou  je  suis  ne,  et  -maudits  de  Dieu  Urban,  or  to  any  other  Pope,  is  equal- 

Boient  les  fils  que  je  laisse ! "  ["Sham","  ly  well  founded.    It  does  not  appear 

cried  he,  "  shame  to  a  vanquished  king/  that  any  such  trappings  were  attached 

Accursed  be  the  day  on  which  I  was  to  the  office  of  Ard-righ,  and,  if  any 

born,  and  accurs  d  be  the  sons  that  1  such  ever  had  existence,  they  must 

leav^  after  me  J  "]  have  remained  in  the  possession  of 

*  Urbanus,  the  second  Pope  of  that  either  the  Northern,  or  the  Southern  Ui 

name.    Urban  11.  did  not  become  Neill.  Had  the  chief'tains  of  these  tribes 

Sovereign  Pontiff  until  the  year  1088,  relinquished  such  important  insignia  to 

just  twenty-four  years  after  the  death  Brian  on  his  accession,  our  annalists 

of  Donncadh,  son  of  Brian.    He  was  would  surely  have  mentioned  it.  as 

succeeded  in  the  pontificate  by  Pas-  they  did  the  taking  of  the  collar  of  To- 

chal  II.,  in  the  year  1099.    As  Pope,  mar  and  the  sword  of  Carlus  from  the 

he  was  then  cotemporary  with  the  Danes  of  Dublin.    There  were  then, 

early  part  of  the  reigns  of  the  able  probably,  no  regalia  to  give  away, 

competitors  for  the  Irish  monarchy,  unless  he  had  got  them  manufactured 

Murkertach  Mor  O'Briain  and  Dom-  for  the  occasion,  whilst  he  was  staying 

nail'  O'Lochlainn.   The  story  of  the  in  Rome, 
deposed  king  of  Munster's  presenting 
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(tHis  Jolm,  already  mentioned)  read  to  them  tlie  charter  hy 
Avhich  the  Pope  had  granted  Ireland  to  the  second  Henry  and 
to  his  posterity,  subject  to  the  several  conditions  which  that 
document  specified.  Then,  when  the  clergy  had  considered 
over  these  conditions,  they  all  not  only  assented  thereto,  but 
they  gave  their  several  written  signatures'  to  that  same  John  in 
testimony  thereof.  With  these,  John  returned  to  Saxon-land  to  hia 
king,  who  sent  him  off  forthwith  to  the  Pope  with  his  news. 
Thereupon,  the  Pope,  upon  seeing  the  consent  of  the  Irish  clergy, 
sent  a  ring  to  the  second  Henry  as  a  token  of  the  latter's  right  to 
own  Ireland. 

Bellarmine  agrees  with  the  account  just  given;  where  ho 
speaks  as  follows :  *'  Pope  Adrianus  the  Fourth,  an  English- 
man by  his  nation,  a  wise  and  pious  man,  granted  the  island  of 
Hibernia  to  Henricus  the  Second,  king  of  the  Angli,  upon  tho 
express  condition  that  he  should  implant  virtue»in  that  island, 
and  eradicate  the  vices  thereof;  that  he  sliould  preserve  inviolate 
all  its  ecclesiastical  privileges,  and  should  take  care  that  one  clena* 
rius  were  paid  to  St.  Peter  every  year  out  of  every  house  therein. 
This  diploma  is  extant  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Annals  of 
Cardinal  Baronius."^" 

Stanihurst  confirms  the  same  fact  in  his  Chronicle,  where  he 
relates  that  Henry  the  Second  had  procured  from  the  Pope, 
Adrianus,  a  bull,  in  which  the  clergy  and  nobility  of  Ireland 
were  commanded,  under  pain  of  excommunication,"  to  give 


'  Affixed  their  signatures  thereto. 
This  was  done  at  the  synod  of  the 
Irish  clergy,  or,  rather,  of  part  of  the 
Irish  clergy,  held  at  Cashcl  during  the 
stay  of  Henry  II.  in  Ireland.  As  told  in 
the  text,  the  story  conveys  an  imputa- 
tion upon  the  Irish  clergy,  -which  they 
did  not  merit.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  lay  chieftains, 
meanly  complied  with  the  requisitions 
of  their  country's  invader,  and  yielded 
to  superior  force,  at  Cashel ;  but  they 
were  not  guilty  of  plotting,  beforehand, 
"with  foreigners,  for  their  nation's  ruin. 

Adrianus  Quartus,  Papa,  natione 
Anglus,  vir  sapiens  ct  pius,  Hibernise 
insulam,  Henrico  Secundo  regi  Anglo- 
rum  concessit  ea  coi;ditione,  ut  in 
ea  insula  virtutes  plantaret  et  vitia 
eradicaret  et  jura  ecclesiastica  illibata 
servaret  et  a  singulis  domibus  quotan- 
iiis  denarium  sancto  Petro  pendi  cura- 
ret.  Extat  diploma  Tom  XII.  Car- 
dinaliB  Baronii. 


"  Under  fain  of  ^xcGmmunication. 
"  Some  have  attempted  to  cast  doubts 
upon  the  authenticity  of  the  two  bulla 
procured  by  the  artifices  and  agents 
of  Henry,  but  they  produce  no  argu- 
ments in  support  of  their  view,  which 
is  simply  and  sufficiently  refuted  by 
O'Halloran  in  his  history  of  Irelanrj, 
when  he  says,  '  We  have  every  reason 
to  think  them  genuine.  They  were 
published  in  the  lifetime  of  Alexander 
by  Cambrensis  (an  ecclesiastic),  who, 
though  in  most  instances  as  devoid  of 
tnitli  and  candor  as  any  one  that  ever 
took  up  the  pen,  yet  would  not  pre> 
sume,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  pub- 
lish a  bull  as  Alexander's,  if  ho  were 
not  well  authorized  so  to  do  ;  and  the 
authenticity  of  this  confirms  that  of 
the  other.'  Of  the  effect  produced  in 
aid  of  the  Norman  arms  by  those 
bulls,  we  find  the  following  testimony 
in  the  well-known  letter  of  O'Niall,  in 
1330,  to  Pope  John,  asking  his  help 
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homage  and  submission  to  Henry  the  Second,  king  of  Saxon- 
land,  under  the  pretext  of  purifying  the  faith  of  their  nation,  and 
of  reforming  the  habits  of  their  people.  And  he  informs  us, 
moreover,  that  this  bull  had  been  sent  into  Ireland  by  Henry, 
and  there  read  in  a  general  convention  of  the  nobles  and  clergy 
of  Ireland,  which  was  held  at  Cashcl. 

We  read,  also,  in  the  same  author,  that  Alexander,  the  third 
Pope  of  that  name,  had  deputed  to  Ireland  a  cardinal  named 
Vivianus,^^  who  was  commissioned  to  make  known  to  the  Irish 
the  grant  of  their  country,  which  both  himself  and  his  predeces- 
sor had  bestowed  upon  tlie  king  of  Saxon-land  and  to  his  heirs, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  both  he  and  every  Pope  that  came 
after  bim  should  receive  the  Penny  of  St.  Peter  every  year  from 
every  hous?hold  that  existed  in  Ireland. 

The  reader  can  now  form  an  estimate  of  the  reason  why  Diar- 
maid  Mac  Muijcadha  had  gone  to  France  to  make  his  complaint 
to  the  king  of  Saxon -land  rather  than  to  the  king  of  any  other 
country. 

The  Irish  Defended  from  the  charge  of  irreligion^  set  forth  against 
them  in  Pope  Adrian'' s  Dull. 

I  must  here  express  my  wonder  at  one  of  the  covenants"  con- 
tained in  the  above-mentioned  papal  bull,  wherein  Adrianus 
made  a  grant  of  Ireland  to  the  second  Henry.  The  following  is 
the  purport  of  this  covenant,  according  to  Stow's  chronicle ;  to 
wit,  that  it  was  obligatory  upon  the  said  second  Henry  to  reform 
and  establish  the  Faith,  which  had  at  that  time  fallen  into  decay 
in  Ireland.  I  feel  astonished  thereat,  because  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  Pope  would  have  inserted  any  such  covenant  in  his 
bull,  were  it  not  that  some  persons  had  given  him  to  understand 
that  the  religion  of  that  country  had  then  actually  become  cor- 
rupted.   But  those  persons,  whoever  they  were,  that  vended  any 

against  the  oppression  of  the  English  :  remarked,  that  Dr.  Keating  does  not 

*  Daring  the  course  of  so  many  ages,  seem  to  question  either  the  perfect 

our  sovereigns  preserved  the  independ-  equity  of  the  grant  made  by  Pope 

ence  of  their  country ;  attacked  more  Adrian  to  the  English  king,  or  that 

than  once  by  foreign  powers,  they  Pope's  right  to  make  it.    He  merely 

wanted  neither  force  nor  courage  to  defends  the  Irish  nation  from  the 

expel  the  bold  invaders  ;  but,  that  charges  made  tlierein,  which  he  attrib- 

"which  they  dared  to  do  against  force,  utes  to  the  Pontiffs  having  been  de- 

they  could  not  against  the  simple  de-  ceived — as  if  the  granting  of  the  bull 

cree  of  your  predecessors.'  " — Invasion  itself,  as  he  represented  it  (if  bull  it 

of  Ireland  by  the  Anglo-Normans,  by  were),  and  the  use  made  thereof,  were 

Gerald  Supple.  not  a  more  irreligious  and  nefarious 

"  Vivianus.    He  did  not  arrive  in  crime  than  any  ever  committed  by 

Ireland  until  A.  D.  1177.  the  worst  amongst  the  people  against 
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sucTi  information  to  the  Pope,  had  asserted  wbat  was  false,  in 
fact;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  I'eh'gion  which  St.  Patrick  formerly 
introduced  into  Ireland  had  never  flillen  into  decay  down  to 
that  time.  Of  the  truth  of  this,  many  trustworthy  authors,  be- 
longing to  foreign  iiations,  have  borne  testimony  from  age  to 
age';  for,  notwithstanding  that  Bede  relates,  in  his  History  of  the 
Saxons,  that  there  had  been  a  schism  amongst  the  Saxon  clergy 
relative  to  the  celebration  of  Easter,  and  that  some  of  the  Irish 
clergy  were  once  defiled  by  the  heresy  of  Pelagius,  it  is,  never- 
theless, proved  that  the  majority  of  the  Irish  church  was  free 
from  both  these  stains.  And  then,  in  as  far  as  regards  the  con- 
dition of  the  Faith  during  the  period  that  elapsed  from  the  days 
of  Brian  Boromha  to  the  Angio-Korman  invasion,  it  is  clearly 
manifest  that  the  Christian  ri'ligion  was  then  full  of  life  and 
vigor  in  Ireland.  It  was,  therefore,  not  true  for  those,  who  had 
persuaded  the  Pope  that  religion  was  prostrate  in  Ireland,  at  the 
time  when  he  granted  it  to  Llenry  the  Second.  In  testimony  of 
the  truth  of  wbat  I  have  just  asserted,  I  shall  here  cite  the  fol- 
lowing examples. 

In  tbe  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  Faith  w^as  then  full  of 
life  in  this  country,  from  the  fact  that,  previous  to  the  invasion, 
numbers  of  the  hicrhest  of  the  Irish  nobles  were,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  habit  of  entering  some  of  the  principal  churches  of 
Ireland,  towards  the  close  of  their  lives,  and  of  ending  their  days 
therein  in  penitence  and  prayer.  Amongst  these  was  Flathber- 
tach  O'Neill,  who  is  called  Flathbertach  of  the  Pilgrim's  Stalf, 
who,  having  first  commenced  a  course  of  penitence,  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  and 
thirty;  andDonncadh,  son  of  Brian  Boromha,  went  likewise  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  there  ended  his  life  penitently  in  the 
mona.stery  of  St.  Stephen;  and  Tadg  O'Lorcain,  king  of  Ui 
Kennsclaigh,  who  closed  his  life  in  penitence  in  the  church  of 
St.  Caeimghin,  at  Glenn-da-loch;  and  Cathal,  son  of  Ruaidri, 
king  of  West  Connaught,  who  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
penitently  at  Ard  Macha;  and  Alurkertach  O'Briain,  king  of 
Leth  j\[()gha  and  of  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  who  spent  five 
years  in  penitence  at  Ard  Macha,  until  finally  he  died  there. 
And  so  it  was  with  a  great  many  others  of  the  true  nobility  of 
Ireland,  who  died  penitently,  and  like  devout  Catholics,  all 
along  from  thd  time  of  Brian  down  to  the  Anglo-Norman  inva- 
sion. Hence,  it  is  manifest  that  those  persons  who  persuaded 
Pope  Adrianus  the  Fourth  that  the  Catholic  Faith  was  not  kept 
"up  in  Ireland  previous  to  the  landing  of  Gauls  therein,  had  told 
him  a  direct  fxlsehood. 

The  s.^cond  testimony''  which  I  shall  cite  as  a  proof  tliat  the  Faith 
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was  •well  maintained  in  Ireland  before  the  arrival  of  iLe  Ganla 
therein,  is  the  fact  of  the  number  of  monasteries  that  had  been 
built  thei'ein  immediately  previous  to  their  invasion,  and  these 
monasteries  Avere  all  erected  by  the  nobles  of  the  Gaels.    In  the 
first  place,  Maelsechlainn,  King  of  Meath  and  of  nil  Ireland, 
fouiided  the  monastery  of  St.  ]\Iary's,  in  the  city  of  Ath-cliath, 
about  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  and  twenty-two ; 
Donncadh  O'Kerbaill,  King  of  Oii-ghialla,  founded  the  monastery 
of  Melliiont,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  at  the  suggestion  of  St. 
Malachias,  Bishop  of  Dan-da-leth-glas,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-two ;  St.  Malachias,  Bishop 
of  Duii-da-leth-glas,  built  the  monastery  of  lubar-hinn-tragha, 
in  the  county  of  Down,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty -four;  Monaster-na-Buili"  Avas  founded 
in  the  year  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-one;  Diarmaid 
Mac  Jkliircadha,  King  of  Leinnter,  founded  Monaster-an-Belaigh, 
otherwise  the  Abbey  of  Baltinglas,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-one;  the  posterity  of  Maelsech- 
lainn.  King  of  Meath,  founded  the  monastery  of  Bectif,  other- 
wise called  Be  Beatitudine,  in  ^Meath,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one;  the  3'ear  of  our  Lord  in  which 
Monaster-na-Ataighe  was  founded,  in  the  county  «of  Luimncch, 
was   one   thousand  one   hundred  and  fifty-one;  Monaster- 
0-Torna,"  in  the  county  of  Kiarraide,  was  likewise  built  in 
the  year  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-one;  the  monastery 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  the  county  of  Tibraid  Arann,  was  founded 
by  Domnall  O'Briain,  King  of  Luimnech,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine;  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  when  the  monastery  of  Fera  Maighe^*^  was  built,  in  the 
county  of  Corcach,  was  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy. 
Many  other  temples  and  monasteries  were  constructed  about 
the  same  period,  but  we  shall  not  name  them  here,  for  w^e  have 
mentioned  enough  to  prove  that  the  Catholic  Faith  was  alive  iu 
Ireland  immediately  before  the  arrival  of  the  Gauls. 

The  third  proof  which  I  shall  cite  that  the  faith  was  then  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  is  the  fact  that  we  read  in  the  ancient  an- 
nals of  Ireland,  that  three  general  councils  had  been  organized 
in  this  country  by  the  prelates  and  the  nobles  during  the  time 
that  intervened  between  the  reign  of  Donncadh,  son  of  Brian 
Boromha,  and  the  Anglo  Norman  invasion,  and  that  in  these 
councils,  the  laws  and  the  rights  of  both  the  laity  and  the  clergy 
of  Ireland  had  been  duly  examined  and  sanctioned. 

MonasUr-na-Buile.    Now  Boyle,    dorney,  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
in  the  county  of  Roscommon.  ^  Ftra  Maifjh".    Now  Fermoy,  in 

^  AIonaster-0-Torna.  Now  Abbey-   the  county  of  Cork. 
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Of  tlieso,  the  first  council  was  that  held  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Murkertach,  son  of  Brian,  and  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  five,"  at  Fiadh-mic-Aengnsa, 
wliere  laws  and  regulations  were  instituted,  and  where  the  state 
of  religion  was  amended.  Another  general  council  was  held  in 
the  fifth  year^*  of  the  same  Atui'kertach,  on  which  occasion  both  the 
nobles  and  the  ecclesiastics  of  Ireland  assembled  at  Ruth  Bresail, 
in  the  year  of  our. Lord  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ton  :  it 
was  here  that  the  extent  of  the  Irish  dioceses  was  laid  down  and 
their  sev^eral  boundaries  pointed  out ;  it  was  here,  likewise,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  that  a  fixed  limit  was  put  to  the  number 
of  the  Irish  bishops. 

The  third  general  council  held  by  the  clergy  and  nobility  of 
L'eland,  was  that  of  Kenannus,  in  Meatli,  at  which  presided  Chris- 
tianus,  that  is,  Gilla-Griost  O'Conari,  Bishop  of  Lis  Mor,  and 
*Papal  Legate  in  Ireland  at  that  time,  together  with  the  Cardinal, 
whose  name  was  Johannes  Papiron.  This  was  the  council  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  four  pallia,,  that  is,  for 
instituting  four  archbishops  over  Ireland,  and  also  for  condemn- 
ing simony  and  usury;  for  enforcing  the  payment  of  tithes,  and 
for  putting  down  ]'obbcrv,  and  violence,  and  lust,  and  bad 
morals,  and  every  other  evil  thenceforth. 

Consequences  of  the  Invasion — The  missionary  labors  of  the  AnglO' 

Normans. 

It  is  manifest  from  the  above  cited  facts,  that  the  Catholic 
Faith  was  still  alive  amongst  the  Irish,  immediately  before  the 
invasion  of  their  country  by  the  Anglo-Normans  ;  and,  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  evil  habits  of  the  Gaels  previous  to  the 
landing  of  these  foreigners  on  their  shores,  it  is  equally  manifest 
that  there  arrived  with  that  invasion,  five  men  amongst  its  chief- 
tains, who  committed  more  evil  deeds,  than  all  the  Gaels  that  had 
lived  from  the  days  of  Brian  Boromha  to  their  own — I  mean,  in 
as  far  as  regards  the  plundering  of  churches  and  ecclesiastics,  the 
commission  of  base  acts  of  treachery  and  blood,  and  the  exercise 
of  outrageous  tyranny.  The  following  are  the  names  of  those 
five :    The  Earl  of  Strigul  (called  Strongbow),  Eobert  Fitz- 

"  One  hundred  and  jive,  &c.    It  was       "  The  fifth  year,  i.  p.,  perhaps  five 

held  in  the  year  1111,  as  before  shown  years  after  the  ibrmer,  being  the  21st 

iu  these  notes.    Neither  this  nor  the  year  of  said  reign,  or  in  1115-1116, 

year  mentioned  above  v/as  the  first  of  when  Murkertach  partially  recovered 

the  reign  of  MiirRertach.    This  synod  from  his  illness,  a'^l,  having  made  his 

■was  held  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign,  brother  Diarmaid  prisoner,  resuinud 

as  said  reign  is  computed  by  O'Flaherty.  his  kingdom  for  a  short  time. 
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Stephen,  Hugo  de  Lacy,  John  de  Courcj  and  William  Fitz- 
Aldelm.  It  is  easy  to  learn  the  truth  of  what  I  sliall  hereafter 
state  respecting  the  acts  of  these  men,  for  they  are  found  in  the 
chronicle  of  Staniburst,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  posterity 
of  the  greater  part  of  them  became  extinct^^  on  account  of  their 
evil  acts,  and  they  left  no  son  to  possess  their  inheritance.  The 
Earl  of  Strigul,  Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  John  de  Conrcy  and  some 
others  of  the  captains  that  came  over  in  the  beginning  of  th6 
Anglo-Korman  invasion,  but  whom  I  shall  not  mention  here, 
are  examples  of  what  I  have  asserted. 

In  as  fur  as  relates  to  Richard  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Strigul,  we 
find  by  the  chronicle  of  Stanihurst,  that  he  died  in  Ath-Cliath, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven,  that  is  seven  years  after  his  landing  in  Ireland,  having, 
up  to  that  time  committed  numberless  plunderings  and  rob- 
beries, both  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity ;  and  that  he  had  no 
more  offspring  by  Aeifi,  daughter  of  Diarmaid,  than  one  daughter, 
who  was  named  Isabella.  This  daughter  was  in  time  married  to 
William  Mareschall,^''  to  whom  she  bore  five  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters, but  all  the  sons  died  one  after  the  other,  and  no  offspring 
or  inheritors  remained  after  any  of  them.  The  daughters  were 
married  to  some  of  the  nobles  of  Saxon-land,  amongst  whom,  the 
estates  inherited  from  the  earl  were  partitioned  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty.  It  is  from  these 
daughters  that  the  Mortimers,  Bruces  and  others  have  sprung. 

Now,  with  respect  to  Hugo  de  Lacy,"  we  learn  that  he  had  no 
sooner  received  the  rulership  of  Meath,  from  Henry  11. ,  than  he 
began  to  massacre  and  behead  all  of  the  nobles  of  the  Clann 
Colmain,''^  and  of  the  other  septs  of  that  territory  whom  he  could 

"  Bfcame  extinct.  Our  author  has  ^'^  William  Mareschall,  otherwise 
been  mistaken  in  this  assertion.  Thede-  William  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
scendants  of  Strongbow  have,  it  is  true,  called  Prince  of  Leinster  by  some  En- 
become  extinct  in  the  male  line,  but  glish  authors,  in  right  of  his  wife, 
of  AVilliam  Fitz- Aldelm,  called,  also,  Hugo  de  Lacy. — lie  was  for  many 
"William  de  Burgo,  the  posterity  rivals  years  Chief  Governor  of  Ireland  under 
in  numbers  that  of  many  of  the  Gaelic  Henry  II. — an  able  and  politic  man,  say 
tribes.  He  is  the  founder  of  the  nu-  the  English  writers,  which  means  a 
merous  septs  of  the  name  of  Burke,  successful  spoiler.  He  was  created 
De  Conrcy's  descendant  still  holds  the  Lord  Palatine  of  Meath  by  his  master, 
Oldest  title  in  the  Anglo-Irish  peerage,  of  which  country  he  was  the  conqueror 
and,  though  no  numerous  tribe  claim  and  the  scourge.  .He  is  described  by 
him  as  ancestor,  his  name  is  not  yet  Cambrensis  as  a  man  of  dark  and  deep 
extinct  among  the  Irish  people — nor  set  eyes,  small  size,  repulsive  features, 
has  that  of  Fitz-Stephen,  now  usually  short  neck  and  deformed  shape,  care- 
called  Stephens.  The  celebrated  rebel,  ful  of  his  private  ijitcrests,  of  Gallic 
Pierce  Og  I<acy,  of  Bruree  and  Bruff,  sobriety,  avaricious,  ambitious  and 
whc  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  lustful. 

was  the  18th  in  descent  from  Hugo.  ^  CLann  Colmain.  —  This  was  the 
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get  into  his  clutches.  But,  as  he  was  building  a  fortress  at  Dur- 
Magh  (Durrow),  of  Meath,  a  young  nobleman"  of  that  country 

head  branch  of  the  southern  Ui  Neill,  a  member  of  a  noble  tribe,  or  family, 
i.  e.,  the  ruling  people  of  Meath.  The  The  editor  has  used  the  words,  noble  and 
family  of  0"Melaghiin,  in  Irish  O'Mael-  nobleman,  to  translate  the  Gaelic,  uasal 
sechlainn,  were  its  chiefs.  This  noble  and  duine  uasal,  throughout  this  work, 
race,  which  had  twice  delivered  Ireland  in  preference  to  the  term  genileman, 
from  the  Northmen — first  under  Mael-  winch  is  now  applied  in  a  very  indefinite 
sechlainn  I.,  (from  whom  the  family  and  vague  sense  amongst  English-speak- 
name),  and  again  under  Maelsechlainu  ing  peoples.  Dermod  O'Connor  having 
II. — and  who  under  the  latter  king  had  rendered  "  duine  uasal  og  "  in  this  in- 
completed the  final  overthrow  given  to  stance  by  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Moore 
the  Sea-kings  by  Brian  at  CluainTarbh,  has  thereupon  taken  an  opportunity  of 
was  now  one  of  the  first,  to  succumb  casting  at  the  venerable  Dr.  Keating  a 
under  the  power  of  the  Anglo-Norman  sneer  that  is  as  ungenerous  as  it  is  un- 
robber  Dq  Lacy.  Maelsechlainn,  pre-  founded.  That  writer  states  in  his 
vious  to  his  resignation  of  the  Irish  History  of  Ireland  that  "  De  Lacy  met 
throne  to  Brian,  had  in  A.  D.  1002,  his  death  by  a  hand  so  obscure,  that 
ofifered  to  deliver  it  to  Aedh  O'Neill,  not  even  a  name  remains  associated 
chief  of  a  kindred  tribe,  in  order  with  the  deed,"  to  which  he  appends 
to  preserve  it  in  the  race  of  Niall,  the  following  note  :  "  Several  names 
but  revoked  his  offer  upon  Aedh's  de-  have  been  assigned  to  the  perpetrator 
manding  on  the  part  of  Kinel  Eogain,  as  of  this  act,  but  all  differing  so  much 
the  price  of  their  aid,  the  property  and  from  each  other,  as  to  show  that  the 
inheritance  of  a  portion  of  the  tribe  real  name  was  unknown.  Geoffrey 
lands  of  the  Clann  Colmain — a  very  Keating,  with  that  love  of  dull  inven- 
different  thing  amongst  the  Irish  from  tiou  which  distinguished  him,  describes 
the  receiving  of  homage  and  hostages,  the  assassin  as  a  young  gentleman  in 
He  preferred  to  deliver  hostages  and  disguise." 

make  act  of  homage  to  the  Dalcassian,  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  editor, 
who  did  not  purpose  to  encroach  upon  who  has  also  felt  the  dulness  and  seni- 
the  inheritance  of  the  southern  Ui  lity  of  many  of  Ihe  tales  which  his 
Neill.  Similar  act  of  homage  was  author  has  embodied  in  his  work,  de- 
made  to  Henry  II.  by  one  of  Maelsech-  nies  that  the  reverend  doctor  has  drawn 
lainn's  successors,  as  chief  of  Clann  upon  his  own  invention  for  any  one  of 
Colmain,but  with  a  far  different  result ;  them.  Keating  has  stated  such  tales 
for  the  latter  king,  not  satisfied  with  just  as  he  found  them,  with  little  judge- 
homage  and  hostages,  took  the  right  of  ment,  perhaps,  and  often  to  the  exclusion 
treacherously  granting  to  his  minion,  of  authentic  historic  matter,  but  always 
De  Lacy,  the  proprietorship  of  the  in  perfect  candor  and  good  faith.  In 
lands  of  Meath,  to  the  disposal  of  the  present  instance,  as  in  all  others, 
which  the  said  chieftain  had  no  trans-  he  has  told  the  fact  as  he  had  read  it, 
ferable  or  transmissible  right,  more  without,  however,  naming  the  meritori- 
than  that  possessed  by  every  other  ous  young  man,  who  avenged  the  ruin 
man  of  his  tribe.  Such,  it  is  to  be  of  his  kindred  upon  the  tyrant  De 
inferred,  were  the  submissions  made  Lacy,  and  without  describing  the  dash- 
to  the  stranger  by  the  other  chiefs  ing  and  daring  manner,  in  which  his 
of  4he  clans  of  this  country,  and  equally  noble  deed  was  accomplished.  Dr. 
treacherous  was  the  advantage  taken  Keating  has  been  to  blame  in  this  ; 
thereof.  for  that  youth's  name  ought  to  be  ^ 

A  Young  Nobleman. — In  the  ori-  written  in  letters  of  light  on  the  page 
ginal  the  term  used  is,  "  duine  uasal  of  Irish  history,  so  that  Ireland,  when 
og "  {dynnoosal  ogue)  and  there  is  her  bards  shall  yet  "  hail  her  free," 
meant  thereby,  a  young  man  who  was  may  not  forget  to  raise  his  pillar  stone 
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approached  him  under  the  semblanc3  of  a  clown,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  employment,  and  thus  succeeded  in  slaying 
Hugo.  Stanihurst  tells  us  in  his  chronicle  that  this  Hugo  was 
a  very  lustful  as  v/ell  as  a  very  avaricious  man.  He  says,  also, 
that  his  son  Hugo,  the  younger,  and  John  deCourcy  commenced 
to  commit  numerous  acts  of  plunder,  massacre  and  wrath  upon 
the  people  of  Meath  in  vengeance  for  his  death. 


and  inscribe  it  witli  his  ogumis,  when 
she  shall  raise  a  raouuraent  to  that 
other  more  recent  youthful  hero,  whose 
epitaph  is  yet  unwritten,  though  his 
name  and  virtues  are  imprinted  upon  all 
true  Irish  hearts, — However,  notwith- 
standing Keating's  omission,  the  name 
of  the  youth  who  struck  down  that 
tyrant  in  the  height  of  his  power  is  not 
lost  to  memory,  nor  has  his  example 
been  entirely  lost  to  Ireland.  The  bards 
and  shannachies  of  Eri  might  blush  for 
shame  were  his  name  forgotten.  Our 
annalists  tell  us  that  he  was  called 
Gilla-gau-inathar  O'Miadhaigh  [Guilla- 
gonn  innahar  O'Meeai).  His  surname 
is  now  anglicized  O'Mcyey,  and  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  O'Donovan,  is  still  frequent 
in  Westraeath,  and  in  the  parish  of 
Magheross  in  the  county  of  Monaghan. 
Neither  is  Mr.  Moore  warranied  in 
saying  there  is  any  discrepancy  as  to 
his  name  amongst  Irish  authors,  as  the 
following  extracts  will  prove  : — "A.  D. 
1186.  Hugo  de  Lacy,  the  profaner  and 
destroyer  of  many  churches.  Lord  of 
the  English  of  Meath,  Brefni  and  Oirg- 
hialla ;  he  who  had  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland  for  the  English, 
and  of  whose  English  castles,  all  Meath, 
from  the  Sinainn  to  the  sea,  was  fall ; 
after  having  finished  the  castle  of  Der- 
Magh,  set  out  accompanied  by  three 
Englishmen  to  view  it.  One  of  the 
men  of  Tebtha,  a  youth  named  Gilla- 
gan-inathar  O'Miadhaigh,  approached 
him  and  drawing  out  an  axe,  which  he 
had  kept  concealed,  he,  with  one  blow, 
severed  his  head  from  his  body  ;  and 
trunk  and  head  fell  into  the  ditch  of 
the  castle.  This  was  in  revenge  of 
Colum  Killi.  Gilla-gan-inathar  then 
fled,  and  by  his  fleetuess  of  foot  made 
his  escape  from  the  English  and  Irish 
to  Coill-an-Glair  (i.  e.  the  wood  of  Kill- 
clare).  He  afterwards  went  to  the 
Sinnach  (the  Fox)  and  to  O'Braein, 


at  whose  instigation  he  had  done  the 
deed." — Fom-  Masters. 

J).  1186.  Hugo  de  Lacy,  the 
profaner  and  destroyer  of  the  churchds 
and  sanctuaries  of  Ireland,  was  killed 
in  revenge  of  Colum  Killi,  while 
building  a  castle  at  Der-magli.  He 
was  slain  by  O'Miadhaigh  of  Tebtha." 
Annals  cf  Ulster. 

"A.  D.  1186.  Hugo  de  Lacy  went 
to  Dur-magh  of  St.  Colum  Killi  to 
make  a  casile  there,  having  a  countless 
number  of  English  with  him.  For  he 
was  king  of  Meath,  Brefni  and  Oirghi* 
alia,  and  it  was  to  him  the  tribute  of 
Conuaught  was  paid.  Meath  from  the 
Sinainn  to  the  sea  was  full  of  his  castles 
and  English  followers.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work  by  him,  he  came 
out  to  look  at  the  castle,  having  the 
Englishmen  along  with  him.  There 
came  then  one  youth  of  the  men  of 
Meath  up  to  him,  having  his  battle  axe 
concealed,  namely,  Gilla-gan-inathar 
O'Miadhaigh,  the  foster  son  of  the  Sin- 
nach himself,  and  he  gave  him  one  blow, 
so  that  he  cut  off  his  head  and  he  fell 
both  head  and  body  into  the  ditch  of 
the  castle." — Annals  of  Kilronan. 

"  Now  it  is  quite  clear,"  says  Dr. 
O'Donovan,  from  whose  edition  of  the 
Four  Masters  these  extracts  are  taken, 
"  that  Mr.  Moor^  is  wrong  in  charging 
Keating  with  niaccuracy  for  having 
written  that  the  murderer  (?)  of  De 
Lacy  was  a  young  gentleman  in  dis- 
guise. He  should  have  remembered 
that  Keating  had  many  documents, 
which  he,  Mr.  Moore,  could  not  under- 
stand, and  which  are  probably  now 
lost.  As  to  calling  O'Meyey  a  gentle- 
man, we  must  acknowledge  that  the 
term  could  then  be  properly  enough 
applied  to  a  youth,  v/ho  had  been  fos- 
tered by  an  Irish  prince  of  vast  terri- 
torial possessions,  till  he  had  been  de- 
prived of  them  by  De  Lacy." 
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Tlie  same  chronicler  informs  us  that  William  Fitz-Aldclm  Avas 
a  "  deceitful,  treacherous,  and  evil-minded  man ; "  and  he  sets 
forth  the  insidious  and  false-hearted  nianner  in  which  he  became 
possessed  of  a  manor,  that  was  their  lightful  estate,  from  the 
sons  of  Mciurice  Fitz-Gerald ;  and  we  are  further  told  by  the 
same  chronicler,  that  he  cherished  an  inveterate  envy  towards 
the  same  IMaurice,  and  towards  his  children.  We  read,  more- 
over, in  the  ancient  annals  of  Ireland,  that  whilst  this  William 
Fitz-Aldelm  was  governor  of  Luimnech,  imder  the  king  of 
Saxon-land,  there  arose  a  contest  for  the  sovereignty  of  Con- 
naught,  between  two  brothers-*  of  the  family  of  O'Concobair, 

The  family  name  O'Miadliaigli  is  not  heart  prompted  him  to  the  deed  his 
a  name  likely  to  be  given  to  the  de-  hand  would  have  failed  him,  and  the 
scendant  of  a  clown,  for  "  Miadh  "  act  Avould  either  have  remained  unac- 
{Meeah) ,  signifies  honor  ov  respect ;  and  complished,  or  would  not  have  been 
"Miadhacli"  {Meeagh),  whence  0'-  done  half  so  well. — Ireland,  to-day, 
Miadhaigh,  an  honorable  or  estimable  produces  too  few  daeine  uaisle  oga  like 
man.  We  see  also  by  the  above  quo-  Gilla-gau-inathar,  she  has  by  far  too 
tations  that  O'Miadhaigli  was  a  mem-  many  genteel  young  men  ;  Avherefore 
ber  of  the  noble  tribe  of  Tebtha  ( Teffa)  are  her  sons  still  ruthlessly  liecatombed 
in  Westmeath,  a  tribe  descended  from  on  mammon's  altar  by  those  baser 
Mani,  son  of  the  Irish  monarch,  Xiall  tyrants,  who  have  succeeded  the  san- 
of  the  Nine  Hostages,  of  which  0' Cat-  guinary  De  Lacies  of  A.nglo-Norman 
haxuixigh  [O'Caharny)  styled  the  Sin-  times;  wherefore  doth  the  genus  Hay- 
nach,  i.e.,  the  Fox,  was  then  chief,  warden,  and  Scully,  and  Lorton,  and 
O'Braein  [O'Breen),  was  also  chief  of  Co.  abound  and  flourish;  wherefore  is 
a  branch  of  the  same  tribe,  which  was  the  produce  of  her  green  and  fertile  fields 
seated  in  Breagh-mani,  now  Brawney  consumed  by  strange  land  merchants, 
in  the  same  county.  Keating  then  was  who  commit  ruthless  though  insidious 
not  wrong  in  calling  Gilla-gan-inathar  havoc  upon  the  wretched  remnants  of 
duiiia  vasal  og — for  he  was  probably  as  her  Free  Clans. 

noble  as  his  diieftain,  the  Fox — though  Dur-magh  Coluim  Killi;  i.e.  Oak- 
the  brave  youth  might  not  indeed  Tjo  field  of  St.  Columkille,  now  known  as 
styled  a  young  gentleman,  if  he  present-  Durrow,  where  De  Lacy  was  siain,  had 
edhimselfwith  his  battle  axe  in  the  mod-  been  formerly  granted  to  St.  Colum- 
em  aristocratic  Salons  of  Europe,  and  kille  by  Brendan,  Prince  of  Tebtha, 
not,  perhaps,  even  in  those  of  the  hour-  an  ancestor  of  the  Fox,  and  probably 
geoiaie — he  certainly  would  not  have  of  0'Miadhai<^h.  In  recent  times  a 
been  styled  such  in  an  English  Court  of  somewhat  similar  event  took  place  at 
law.  He  was  nevertheless  as  much //0772O  Durrow.  Its  proprietor,  the  Earl  of 
no^^7w  as  Mucins  Scaevola,  and  the  deed  Norbury  was  slain  by  an  unknown 
which  the  Gaelic  noble  wrought,  was  hand,  after  having  built  a  castle  on  the 
full  as  glorious  and  great  as  that  which  site  of  that  erected  by  De  Lacy,  and 
the  young  patrician  of  ancient  Rome  perhaps,  after  having  outraged  St. 
essayed  to  execute.  Had,  indeed,  that  Columkille  by  preventing  the  families 
Irish  sapling  of  Niall's  stock — so  sure  under  that  saint's  patronage  from  bury- 
of  hand  and  fleet  of  foot — been  either  a  ing  their  dead  in  the  ancient  cemetery 
young  gentleman,  or  a  genteel  young  of  Durrow. 

man,  as  the  terms  are  now  understood,  Brothers.  Cathal  Crobh-dcrg  was 
he  would  not  have  dared  to  strike  down  the  youngest  brother  of  King  Ruaidri, 
the  destroyer  of  his  kinsfolk  in  the  and  consequently  the  grand-uncle  of 
midst  of  his  myrmidons — or,  if  his  Cathal  Carrach. 
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namely,  between  Catlial  Carracli  and  Cathal  CrobIi*clerg ;  and 
that  John  de  Courcj  took  part  with  Cathal  Crobh-derg,  while 
William  took  part  with  his  adversary  Cathal  Carrach.  The 
hostilities  between  these  brothers  were  fostered  and  kept  alive, 
on  the  one  side  by  John  de  Courcy,  and  on  the  other  by  William 
Fitz-Aldelm,  nntil  the  whole  of  their  territories  had  been  plun- 
dered and  devastated  between  them,  and  until  a  great  number 
of  the  nobles  of  Connaught  had  been  beheaded,  in  consequence 
of  this  intestine  quarrel.  At  length  a  pitched  battle  came  off 
between  the  two  Cathals,  each  aided  by  foreign  allies — for  there 
were  Cauls  fighting  on  both  sides.  In  this  battle,  Cathal  Car- 
rach and  his  allies  were  defeated,  and  he  lost  his  own  lif(3  in  the 
conflict.  After  this,  William  Fitz-Aldelm  erected  a  castle  at 
Milec-Ui-Madagain,"  in  which  he  left  a  strong  garrison,  and  then 
returned  to  Luimnech.  Thereupon  Cathal  Crobh-derg  came  to 
lay  siege  to  this  fortress,  but  the  garrison  stole  out  of  it  by  night 
and  followed  William  to  Luimnech;  and  Cathal  Crobh-derg 
razed  the  castle  of  Milec  to  the  ground.  In  consequence  of  this, 
William  Fitz-Aldelm  mustered  an  army,  with  which  he  invaded 
Connaught,  where  he  plundered  and  destroyed  both  the 
churches  and  the  territories  and  the  laymen,  and  made  a  dreadful 
massacre  of  all  the  inhabitants  that  he  could  find.  For  these 
atrocities,  the  clergy  of  Connaught  gave  him  their  malediction, 
as  we  read  in  those  ancient  annals  of  Ireland,  which  were  written 
down  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  years  since,  in  that  chief 
book  of  history,  which  is  called  the  Lebar  Brec  of  Mac  Aedgain. 
In  the  same  record  we  read  that  God  miraculously  sent  down  a 
foul  and  incurable  disease  upon  this  man,  as  a  punishment  for 
his  evil  deeds,^*^  and  that  he  finally  suffered  a  loathsome  death  in 
consequence  thereof.  He  received  neither  penance  nor  extreme 
nnction,  nor  was  his  body  laid  in  any  consecrated  ground,  but 
he  was  buried  on  a  desolate  farm. 


^  Milec  JJi  Madagain ;  i.  e.  Meelick 
of  O'Madden.  It  is  situated  on  the 
brink  of  the  Shannon,  in  the  south  of 
county  of  Galway  and  barony  of  Long- 
ford, anciently  called  Sil  Aumcadha, 
the  county  of  O'Madden. 

His  evil  deeds.  William  Fitz- 
Adelm  de  Burgo  is  called  William  the 
Conqueror  by  the  Irish,  because  he 
subdued  the  greater  part  of  Connaught. 
He  is  the  ancestor  of  all  the  De  Bur- 
gos, or  Burkes  of  Ireland.  He  is  rep- 
resented as  a  very  bad  man,  as  well 
by  his  countryman  Cambrensis  as  by 
the  Irish  authorities  of  his  own  times. 


The  statements  of  the  Irish  authors 
may,  however,  be  somewhat  overdrawn, 
and  Cambrensis.  who  was  his  enemy, 
may  have  belied  him,  as  he  has  belied 
the  Irish.  De  Burgo  was  perhaps  nei- 
ther a  worse  nor  a  better  man  than  tho 
rest  of  his  companions.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  descended  from  Charle- 
magne. His  death  is  thus  recorded  by 
the  Four  Masters  under  the  year  1204. 
"  William  Burke  plundered  Connaught, 
both  churches  and  territories,  but  God 
and  the  Saints  took  vengeance  upon 
him  therefor  ;  for  he  died  of  a  singular 
disease,  too  loathsome  to  mention." 
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Hostilities  broke  out,  after  some  time,  between  Joliu  da 
Courcy  and  Eugo  de  Lacy  the  younger.  In  consequence  of 
their  quarrel,  the  territories  of  Ulidia  and  Meath  were  plundered 
and  laid  desolate,  whilst  numbers  of  the  Uiidians  and  the  men 
.of  Meath  fell  upon  cither  side.  This  contention  finally  resulted 
in  the  treacherous  capture  of  De  Courcy  by  Hugo,  who,  having 
made  a  charge  of  treason  against  his  Captive,  delivered  him  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  king.  By  the  latter  he  was  sent 
as  prisoner  to  Saxon-land,  where  he  remained  for  some  time  in 
captivity.  However,  the  king  finally  granted  him  his  pardon, 
with  permission  to  return  to  Ireland.  He  thereupon  set  out 
upon  the  sea,  with  the  intentipn  of  going  back  to  that  country, 
but  there  immediately  arose  a  violent  storm,  by  which  he  was 
driven  back  to  land.  This  was  the  result  of  fourteen  successive 
attempts,  each  of  which  ended  in  his  being  thrown  back  upon 
Saxon-land  by  the  violence  of  the  wind.  At  length,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  chronicle  of  Stanihurst,  upon  making  his  fifteenth 
attempt,  he  was  driven  by  the  storm  to  the  coast  of  France,  in 
which  country  he  died  soon  after. 

We  also  read  in  the  chronicle  last-mentioned,  that  a  young 
nobleman  of  the  family  of  John  de  Courcy,  who  was  then  abiding 
in  Ireland,  had  been  slain  by  Hugo  de  Lacy  the  young.-^r,  and 
by  his  brother  Walter  de  Lacy,  and  that,  in  consequence  thereof, 
many  quarrels  and  conflicts  had  arisen  between  the  friends  of 
this  young  nobleman  and  those  sons  of  Hugo  de  Lacy.  By 
these  events.  King  John  was  forced  to  march  into  Meath  with  a 
large  army,  composed  of  Gauls  and  Gaels,  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing  the  two  sons  of  De  Lacy.  But,  when  the  latter  heard 
that  the  king  was  approaching,  they  retreated  to  Carraig  Fergusa, 
and,  upon  his  pursuing  them  thither,  they  took  shipping  and 
fled  over  to  France.  Here  they  disguised  themselves  as  laborers, 
and  went  to  work  in  the  garden  of  a  certain  abbey  in  Normandy, 
and  there  they  remained  for  some  time  in  that  humiliating  and 
counterfeited  position.  However,  after  some  time,  they  made 
their  secret  known  to  the  abbot,  whom  they  besought  to  solicit 
the  king  of  Saxon-land  to  grant  them  his  peace  and  pardon. 
This  the  abbot  procured  for  them,  and  they  then  returned  to 
Ireland,  where  the  king  had  them  restored  to  their  blood  and 
their  estates.  Then  King  John  died,  in  the  year  o^  our  Lord 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixteen. 

After  this,  in  the  time  of  the  third  Henry,  there  arose  a  great 
war  between  Hugo  de  Lacy  the  younger  and  William  Mare- 
schall ;  so  that  the  whole  of  Meath  was  destroyed  between  them, 
and  that  great  numbers  of  the  Glacis,  some  of  whom  fought  on 
each  side,  were  slain  in  their  conflicts. 
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There  also  arose  a  great  v/ar  between  !N[ejler  Filz-TIeiiry," 
Geoffrey  Mares,"  and  William  Marcschall ;  and  on  each  side 
multitudes  of  the  men  of  Leiiister  and  Jylunster  were  destroyed 
between  them.  Hanmer  informs  us  that  the  above-named  ^ley- 
ler  was  maledicted  by  the  Bishop  of  Ferna,  for  having  robbed 
that  prelate  of  a  manor  which  he  had  owned,  and  that  he  even- 
tually died  excommunicated  in  Saxon -land.  Then,  as  his 
children  would  not  restore  the  property  which  their  fiither  had 
acquired  by  his  robbery,  the  Avhole  five  of  his  sons  died,  one 
after  the  other,  so  that  no  one  was  left  to  inherit  his  estates. 
This  Meyler  had  also  once  made  an  excursion  to  Cluain-mic- 
Nois,  attended  by  a  numerous  army,  and,  having  encamped 
there,  for  twelve  nights,  he  not  only  plundered  the  town  of  cattle 
and  food,  but  he  moreover  robbed  its  temple  and  monastery 
likewise. 

When,  indeed,  the  Gaels  perceived  the  robberies  and  sacrileges 
of  those  men,  whom  I  have  mentioned,  they  at  length  thought 
of  delivering  themselves  from  the  oppressions-  of  such  tyrants. 
For,  according  to  Stanihurst's  Chronicle,  Lis  Mor,  with  its  ter- 
mon  lands,  had  been  robbed  by  Herve  de  Montc-^Iarisco  and 
[Raymond  le  Gros,'^'  although  we  are  told  that  the  same  Ilerve^" 
afterwards  assumed  the  habit  of  ^  monk,  and  had  built  the 
monastery  of  Dun  Broith"  in  the  county  of  Loch  Garman,  as  an 
atonement  for  the  crimes  he  had  committed  in  Ireland,  in  the 
year  of  our  Loi'd  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 
In  like  manner,  the  Church  of  Inis  Cathaigh,  with  its  terraon 
lands,  was  plundered  by  William  Fitz  Aldelm.  And  again,  in 
the  excess  of  pride  and  haughtiness,  that  had  sprung  up  amongst 
them,  these  same  Gauls  had  given  themselves  up  to  fomenting 
quarrels  amongst  themselves,  and  to  the  wasting  and  destroying 
of  the  Gaels,  who  took  part  in  their  several  contentions. 

The  Irish  essay  to  combine  against  their  despoilers. — Apology  for 
the  rebellious  nature  of  the  Gads. 

The  Gaels  likewise  found  out  that  the  new-comers  had  no  in- 

^  Meifer  Fitz-Henry.   He  was  the  the  Anglo-Normans,  is  the  ancestor  of 

natural  son  of  King  Henry  I.  of  Eng-  the  Irish  family  of  GracL!.    He  was  tha 

land,  by  Nesta,  who  was  also  the  mo-  son  of  William  Fitz-Gerald,  the  brother 

ther  of  Maurice  Fitz-Gcrald.    He  was  of  Maurice. 

made  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland  in  1199.  de  Monte-Mar isco.    He  is 

Geoffrey  Mares.     He  is  called  also  called  Hervcy  of  Mount-Maurice. 

Geofirey  de  Mariseo  and  De  Mariscis  He  was  of  the  race  of  the  French 

bv  English  writers.    He  was  made  Montmorcncies.  His  Irish  descendants 

Governor  of  Ireland  in  1216,  and  Loixi  have,  it  is  said,  taken  the  names  of 

Justice  in  1226.  The  war  above  men-  Montmorency  and  Morris, 

tioned  broke  out  in  1207.  ^'  Dan  Br  oil! i.    Now  the  ruined  ab- 

Raymojid  le  Gros.    This  warrior,  bey  of  Duubrody,  in  the  county  of 

one  of  the  most  daring  of  the  chiefs  of  Wexford. 
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tention  of  either  correcting  tlie  religious  discipline,  or  of  im- 
proving the  moral  habits  of  the  Irish  nation.  For  these  reasons 
did  they  strive  to  rid  themselves  of  their  stranger  tyrants.  Con- 
sequently, a  number  of  the  Gaelic  nobles  came  to  the  residence 
of  Concobar  of  Maen-magh,"  who  was  then  abiding  at  Dun 
Lcogha"  in  Ui  Mani,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  him  their 
sovereign.  First  of  all,  there  came  thither  Domnall  O'Biiain, 
King  of  Luimnech;  and  Euaidri  Mac  Donnslebi,  King  of  Ulidia; 
and  Domnall  Mac  Carthaigh,  King  of  Desmond;  and  Mael- 
sechlainn  Beg  O'Maelsechlainn,  King  of  Meath;  and  O'Ruairc, 
King  of  Ui  Briuin  and  Ui  Conmacni.  But  the  measures  there 
determined  upon  were  never  put  into  execution,  whatever  they 
might  have  b^n  ;  for,  before  they  were  finally  arranged,  Con- 
cobar, of  ^laen-magh,  was  accidentally  slain. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  facts  which  we  have  just  stated,  that 
the  great  amount  of  d^^sobedience  and  resistance  which  the  Gaels 
have  since  di.^:pla*yed  under  the  rulership  of  the  Anglo-Normans, 
has  resulted  from  the  t3a\anny,  and  wrong,  and  disregard  of 
their  own  laws,  of  which  their  foreign  governors  were  themselves 
guilty.  For  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  race  in  Europe 
that  would  obey  these  laws  more  than  the  Irish,  if  even-handed 
justice  were  dealt  out  to  them.  The  following  is  the»testim.ony 
which  John  Davis  has  borne  to  their  character  in  the  last  page 
of  the  firsi  book  of  the  work  wdiich  he  wrote  upon  Ireland  : 

''There  is  no  nation  of  people  under  the  sun  that  doth  lovo 
equal  and  indifferent  justice  more  than  the  Irish,  or  will  rest 
better  satisfied  with  the  execu.tion  thereof,  although  it  be  against 
themselves,  so  as  they  may  have  the  protection  of  the  laws  when 
upon  just  occasion  they  require  it." 

From  the  testimony  of  this  author,  it  must  be  understood  that 
it  is  through  no  natural  defect  in  their  character''*  that  the  Irish 


Ccncchar  of  Maen-magh.  This 
prince  had  succeeded  to  the  kingdom 
of  Connaught,  upon  the  deposition  of 
his  fatlier  Kuadri.  He  was  slain  by 
members  of  his  own  tribe,  and  appar- 
ently by  design.  He  was  an  able 
prince,  and  the  temporary  union  of  the 
Irish  chiefs  under  his  sway  took  place 
in  A.  D.  1189. — See  extract  from  the 
Four  Masters  quoted  at  the  end. 

iJua  Lsogha.  This  lort  was  situ- 
ated at  Ballinasloe,  in  the  county  of 
Gahvay. 

^'  No  natural  defect  in  their  character. 
Dr.  Keating,  good  man  that  he  was, 
seemingly  taking  it  for  granted  that 


Donncadh  O'Briain's  surrender  of  tlie 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  to  the  Pope 
Urbanus,  whose  cotenipoi'ary  he  was 
not,  had  been  an  established  fact  of  his- 
tory, and  that  such  surrender  waa 
perfectly  legal,  equitable  and  proper  in 
itself,  and  also  deeming  tlic^ assignment 
of  tliat  sovereignty  to  Henry  and  his 
heirs  by  the  Popes,  Adrian  and  Alex- 
ander, to  have  been  equally  reasonable 
and  equitable  transactions,  has  thought 
it  right  to  close  his  historic  narrative 
by  apologising  for  the  want  of  grati- 
tude shown  by  his  countrymen  for  such 
kind  and  paternal  consideration.  That 
he  has  made  out  a  strong  case  to  justify 
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have  so  often  sl:ov/n  a  want  of  submission  to  tlie  laws,  but 
through  the  fault  of  their  rulers,  who  did  not  administer  these 
Jaws  amongst  them  with  even-handed  justice. 


The  Irish  861)18  descended  from  the  Sen- Ghoill,^'^  or  Anglo-Normans, 

Besides  those  five  men  ,whom  we  have  mentioned  already, 
there  arrived  in  Ireland  in  the  beginning  of  the  Anglo-Normau 
invasion,  several  other  chieftains,  who  did  not  commit  any  deeds 


the  Irish  rebellions  in  the  eyes  of  the 
legal  and  constitutional  supporters  of 
the  fait  accompli,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  for,  allowing  the  said  transac- 
tions to  have  been  perfectly  right  and 
just  in  themselves,  the  provisions  of 
the  said  grants  had  been  violated 
almost  immediately  after  by  the  parties 
to  whom  they  had  been  made,  and 
the  Pope  has  had  just  cause  to  revoke 
them  any  time  within  the  last  600  years 
and  more.  But  to  those  wlio  hold 
with  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people, 
that  those  grants  were  perfectly  frau- 
dulent, unjust  and  nefarious,  no  such 
apology  is  needed.  Apology  is  rather 
wanted  for  those  of  the  Irish  chiefs 
who  tamely  made  their  submissions  to 
Henry  upon  his  arrival  amongst  them. 
All  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
temporizing  of  these  men  is,  that  they 
had  no  conception  either  of  the  con- 
struction that  would  be  put  upon  their 
several  acts  of  homage,  or  of  the  dread- 
ful national  consequences  that  were 
about  to  result  therefrom.  They  might 
have  considered  that  their  submissions 
to  the  stranger  king  were  of  like  mean- 
ing and  import  with  those  which  they 
had  been  wont  to  make  to  one  another, 
and  which  consisted  in  making  act  of 
homage,  and  delivering  up  hostages  as 
securities  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
several  treaties,  but  which  did  not  con- 
fer upon  the  liege-lord  any  right  to  the 
arbitrary  disposal  of  the  landed  prop- 
erty of  whatever  tribe  the  liege-man 
was  then  chief.  When  indeed  those 
Irish  chieftains  found  that  such  right 
to  dispose  of  the  common  inheritance 
both  of  themselves  and  their  kindred 
was  assumed  by  the  enlighteners  that 
had  been  sent  to  them,  then  did  they 
commence  that  endless  series  of  wars 


which  continued  almost  unceasingly 
for  more  than  400  years  ;  and  which, 
with  occasional  interruption,  has  con- 
tinued down  to  the  present  day.  These 
wars  have  been  called  reboHions  by  the 
spoilers  and  the  scribes  of  the  spoilers, 
and  this  word  sounded  as  harshly  in  the 
ears  of  Dr.  Keating  as  it  does  in  those 
of  some  good  souls  of  our  own  times. 
Therefore  does  he  excuse  and  palliate 
so  glaring  a  national  defect.  But  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  that  rebellious 
characteristic,  which  is  now  apparently 
as  inherent  in  Irish  nature  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Concobar  O'Cuncobair  of 
Maen-magh,  will  ever  remain  the  pre- 
dominant trait  of  every  true  Irishman, 
until  the  Irish  people,  whether  of 
Saxon  or  Norman  or  Gaelic  or  Belgic 
stock,  shall  again  own  the  Irish  soil ; 
and  until  neither  mone3--broker  nor 
landlord  shall  have  power  to  spread 
desolation  and  famine  and  woe  through 
her  homes  and  her  fields.  The  Irish 
people  should  never  forget  that  those 
fertile  fields  belonged  to  their  own 
forefathers,  and  that  those,  who  now 
call  them  theirs,  have  no  more  right 
thereto  than  the  robber  has  to  the 
purse  of  his  victim.  Some,  it  is  true, 
have  bought  out  the  robber's  titles 
■with  the  fruits  of,  perhaps,  honest  indus- 
try ;  but  though  men  are  also  found 
who  buy  their  prey  IVom  the  sons  of 
the  highway,  it  does  not  thence  follow 
that  they  acquire  thereby  any  just  right 
to  goods  so  acquired. 

^  Th-  Sen-Ghmll;  i.e.  the  old  Gauls 
or  strangers.  Many  other  noble  fami- 
lies, besides  those  here  mentioned  by 
Keating,  are  descended  from  the  Sen- 
Ghoill.  The  majority  of  the  leaders 
were  Norman-French,  and  most  of 
them  had  sprung  I'rom  Welsh  moihcrs. 
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of  base  treaclierj  similar  to  tliose  of  wliicli  the  said  five  had  been 
guilty.  Oa  the  contrary,  the  chieftains  to  whom  I  now  allude, 
conferred  many  benefits  upon  Ireland,  inasmuch  as  they  built 
churches  and  monasteries,  and  performed  many  good  worbi 
besides.  Therefore,  in  reward  thereof,  has  God  granted  them 
the  blessing  of  a  numerous  progeny,  in  the  many  noble  septs 
who  now  represent  them  in  Ireland,  such  as  the  Fitz -Geralds 
and  Burkes,  the  Butlers  and  Barries,  the  De  Courcies  and 
Eoches,  the  Powers  and  Graces,  the  Prendergasts  and  Flem- 
mings,  the  Purcells  and  Prestons,  the  Nugents  and  Walshe?,  tho 
Tobins  and  Shortalls,  the  Blanches  and  Morrisses,  the  Everarda 
and  Mandevilles,  the  Birminghams  and  Barretts,  the  Ilacketts 


A  large  portion  of  their  followers  were 
altogether  Welshmen — a  race  of  kia- 
dred  origin,  customs  and  language 
with  the  Gaels.  This  no  doubt  facil- 
itated their  amalgamation  with  the 
former  natives,  with  whom  tliey  freely 
intermarried,  and  their  children  be- 
came, in  a  century  or  two,  more  Irish 
than  the  Gaels  themselves.  Of  this 
race  sprang  some  of  the  truest  and  no- 
blest Irishmen  of  her  subsequent  his- 
tory, and  some  of  the  most  rebellious. 
— The  editor's  copies  do  not  agree  in 
all  the  names  in  the  list  which  is  given 
above,  and  he  has  inserted  one  or  two 
of  them  from  Dermod  O'Connor's 
translation  of  Keating,  but  of  those 
found  in  the  latter  work  ho  has  only 
inserted  those,  for  whose  early  Norman 
origin  he  has  had  corroborative  au- 
thority. Dr.  Keating  evidently  did 
not  intend  to  give  a  complete  list  of 
the  septs  descended  from  those  ancient 
colonists.  However,  those  he  has  omit- 
ted will  be  found  in  the  explanation  of 
the  map.  The  families  of  Plunkett, 
Wise,  Betagh,  and  even  some  of  those 
above  given,  are  supposed  to  be  of 
Scandinavian  origin,  and  anterior  to 
the  invasion. 

Tlie  editor  here  transcribes  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  giving  the  Irish  account 
of  the  several  transactions  between  the 
Gaels  and  their  invaders  down  to  the 
death  of  Ruaidri,  the  last  Ard-righ  of 
Ireland.  By  them  it  may  be  seen  that, 
outside  of  certain  parts  of  Leinster  and 
Meath,  the  early  invaders  occupied  the 
position  rather  of  mercenaries  than  of 
conquerors. 


A.  D.  1174. 

"  The  Earl  Strongbow  led  an  army 
to  plunder  Munster.  King  Ruaidri 
led  another  army  to  defend  it  against 
him.  When  the  strangers  had  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  Ruaidri  in  Munster, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  battle, 
they  solicited  to  their  assistance  the 
Ostmcn  of  Ath-cliath,  and  then  made 
no  delay  until  they  reached  Durlas 
(Thurles.)  Thither  came  Domnall  Ua 
Briain  and  the  Dal  g-Cais,  the  bat- 
talion of  West  Connaught  and  the 
great  battalion  of  Sil  Muredaigh  (the 
O'Connors),  besides  numerous  other 
good  troops  left  there  by  the  King 
Ruaidri.  At  this  place  a  bravo  battle 
was  Ibught  between  the  English  and 
the  Irish,  and  in  it  the  English  were 
finally  defeated  by  dint  of  fighting. 
Seventeen  hundred  of  the  strangera 
were,  slain  in  this  engagement,  and 
only  a  few  of  them  survived  with  the 
Earl,  who  proceeded  in  sorrow  to  his 
house  at  Port  Largi.  Ua  Briain  re- 
turned home  in  triumph. 

Magnus  Ua  Maelsechlainn,  lord  of 
East  Meath,  was  hanged  by  the  Eng- 
lish, after  they  had  acted  treacherously, 
towards  him  at  Ath-Truiin  (now  Trim.) 

Ruaidri  Ua  Concobair,  King  of  Ire- 
land, marched  an  army  into  Munster ; 
he  expelled  Domnall  Ua  Briain  from 
Thomond,  and  much  v/asted  that  couii- 
try. 

A.  D.  117G. 

Fobar  and  Kenannus  (now  Fore  and 
Kells)  were  laid  waste  by  the  English 
and  the  Ui  Briuin  of  Brefni. 

Louth  was  laid  waste  by  the  Saxons. 

The  English  were  driven  from  Luinh 
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and  ^focklers,  tlie  Arthurs  and  Whites,  the  Condons  and  Cant* 
wells,  the  Eices  and  Howleys,  the  Stritchcs  and  Creagh?,  the 
Longs  and  the  Foxes,  the  Bruces  and  D'Arcies,  the  Goolds  and 
Gal  ways,  the  Terries  and  Skiddics,  the  Fannings  and  Do  Verdons, 
the  Browns  and  Sheiiocks,  the  Walls  and  Cuinmerford?,  the  Dil- 
lons and  N.'igles,  the  Keatings  and  Bagots,  the  Corbets,  Staunions, 
Snpjilcs,  Daltons,  Bigots,  Savadges,  Stajjletons,  Fitz-Eustaces, 
Fitz-Gibbons,  Fitz-Maurices,  the  lioleidicc^  and  many  other 
noble  septs  of  the  Sen-Ghoill,  descended  from  the  chieftains  of 
the  Anglo  Normans,  but  which  we  shall  not  mention  in  this  place. 


nech  (now  Limerick)  by  Doranall  Ua 
BriaiD,  by  laying  siege  to  thcni. 

An  p]iiglisli  castle  was  in  progress 
of  erection  at  Kenanmis. 

The  P^nglisli  li^arl  (Strongbow)  died 
in  Ath-cliath,  of  an  ulcer  wliich  had 
broken  out  in  his  foot,  through  the 
miracles  of  Saints  Brighii  t  and  Colnm- 
kille,  and  of  all  the  other  saints  whose 
churches  had  been 'destroyed  by  him. 
He  saw,  as  he  thought,  Saint  Brighitt 
in  the  act  of  killing  him. 

The  castle  of  Slani  (Slane)  in  which 
was  Richard  Fleraniiug  with  his  forces, 
and  from  which  he  used  to  ravage 
Oirghialla,  Ui  Briuin  and  IMeath,  was 
plundered  by  Maelsechlainn,  son  of 
Mac  Lochlainn,  Lord  of  the  Kinel 
Eogain,  with  the  Kinel  Eogain  them 
selves  and  the  men  of  Oirghialla.  They 
killed  500  or  more  of  the  English, 
besides  women,  children  and  horses, 
and  not  one  individual  escaped  with 
his  life  from  the  castle.  Three  castles 
were  left,  desolate  in  Meath  the  follow- 
ing day,  through  fear  of  the  Kinel  Eo- 
gain, namely,  the  castles  of  Kenannus, 
Caltruim,  and  Doiri  Phadraig  (now 
Kells,  Gal  trim  and  Derrypatrick.) 
»     A.  D.  1177. 

Cardinal  Vivianus  arrived  in  Ireland. 
A  synod  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  both 
of  bishops  and  abbots  was  convened  by 
this  cardinal  on  the  1st  Sunday  in  Ixnt, 
and  they  enacted  many  ordinances  not 
now  observed. 

An  army  was  led  by  John  De  Cour- 
cy  and  the  knights  into  Dal  Araide  and 
to  Dim-da-leth-glas ;  they  slew  Domnall, 
the  grandson  of  Cathasach,  Lord  of  Dal 
.Araide.  Dun-da-leth-glas  was  plunder- 
ed and  destroyed  by  John  De  Courcy 


and  the  knights  who  came  in  his  army. 
A  castle  was  there  built  by  them,  and 
out  of  it  they  defeated  the  Ulidians 
twice,  and  the  Kinel  Eogain  and  Oir- 
ghialla once,  and  slew  Concobar 
5'CareHain,  chief  of  Clann  Diarmoda, 
Gil!a-?-Iac-Liag  O'Dongali  (now  O'Don- 
nelly)  chief  of  Ferdroma  ;  and  Domnall 
O'Flathbertaigh  (now  O'Laverty)  was 
so  wounded  by  arrows,  that  he  died  of 
his  wounds  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul, 
at  Ard  Macha,  after  having  received 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  and 
after  Extreme  Uncticn  and  Penance, 
Many  other  cliiefs  were  there  slain  be- 
sides these.  During  the  same  expedi- 
tion De  Courcy  marched  his  forces  to 
Ui  Tairti-i  and  Fir  Li ;  however,  be- 
fore his  arrival,  Cu-Mid'ie  Ua  Flainn 
{Ccow3e  O'Lijnn  or  O'Flijim)  had  set 
Ather-Maighe  (now  Armoy)  on  fire 
Cul  Rathain  (now  Coleraine)  and  many 
other  churches  were  burned  on  this  ex- 
pedition. 

Mnrcadh,  son  of  Ruaidri  O'Conco- 
bair,  brous^ht  Miio  de  Cogan  and  his 
knights  with  him  to  Ros  Comain,  to 
ravage  Connaught  and  to  annoy  his 
father,  Ruaidri.  The  Connaught  men 
immediately  burned  Tuaim-da-gualann 
and  other  churches  to  prevent  the  li^ng- 
lish  from  quartering  therein.  They 
afterwards  defeated  Ihe  English,  and 
forcibly  drove  them  out  of  Coimaught, 
and  Ruaidri  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  son 
in  revenge  for  this  expedition. 
A.  D.  1178. 

John  de  Courcy  with  his  foreigners 
repaired  to  Machari  Conalli  (in  Louth), 
and  committed  depredations  there. 
They  encamped  for  a  night  in  Glenn 
Eighe,  where  Murcadh  O'Kerbaill 
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(now  O'GarrolI),  Lord  of  Olrgliialla, 
and  Ca-Uladli  Mac  Donslebi  (now  Mac 
I)onlevy),  King  of  Ulidia,  made  hostile 
attack  upon  them,  in  which  they 
drowned  and  otherwise  killed  ibO  of 
them.  100  of  the  Gaels,  together  with 
Ua  h-Anbith  (now  O'Hanvey)  Lord  of 
Ui  Meith-Macha,  fell  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle. 

Do  Courcy  soon  after  went  to  plun- 
der Dal  Araide  and  Ui  Tiiirtri,  and 
Cu-Midhc  O'Flainn,  Lord  of  Ui  Tuirtri 
and  Fir  Li,  gave  battle  to  him  and  his 
foreigners,  and  defeated  them  with 
great  slaughter,  through  the  miracles 
of  Saints  Patrick,  Columkille  and 
Brendan,  and  John  himself,  being 
severely  Avounded,  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty and  fle'd  to  Alh-cliath. 

The  Constable  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land in  Ath-cliath  and  East  Meath 
marched  with  his  forces  to  Cluain- 
mie-Nois,  and  plundered  all  tlie  town 
except  the  churches  and  the  bishop's 
chouses.  God  and  St.  Kiaran  wrought 
a  manifest  miracle  against  them,  for 
they  Avere  unable  to  rest  or  sleep  until 
the;;^'  had  soci^tly  absconded  from  Guirr 
Cluana  next  day. 

A  victory  Avas  gained  by  Art  Ua 
Maelsechlainn,  the  men  of  Ui  Falghi 
and  the  English  over  the  people  of 
Delbna  Ethra,  Maelsechlainn  Beg  and 
a  party  of  the  men  of  Tebtha;  in 
this  battle  JMuredach,  son  of  the  Sin- 
nach  (i.  e.  the  Fo.x)  Avas  slain. 

"  Corcach  was  plundered  by  the 
grandson  of  Domnall  Atae  Carthaigh 
and  the  Green  Goulf:,  Oorcach  was 
besieged  by  Milo  de  Gorman  n.vd  Fitz- 
Stephen.  A  party  of  their  people 
made  an  excursion  to  Acadh-da-eo 
(Aghadoe),  v/here  they  remained  tAVo 
day  and  tvv^o  nights,  and  then  returned 
to  Corcach.  After  this  they  marched 
toAvards  AVaterford,  but  the  Gaels 
gathered  against  them  at  the  hill  of 
Lis  }<loY  (noAV  Lismore)  and  killed  near- 
ly them  q\\.~ Annals  of  Innisfallen. 

Our  Annals  are  silent  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  invaders  during  A.  D. 

1179.  They  record  the  death  of  St. 
LaAvrence,  or  Lorcan  O'Tuathail,  under 

1180.  In  the  latter  year  Avas  fought 
the  battle  called  the  Battle  of  the  Con- 
cobars,  bet^vecn  Concobar  of  Maen- 
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ma^h,  son  of  the  Monarch,  Ruaidri, 
and  Concobar  O'Kellaigh,  Lord.cf  Ui 
Mani.  Next  year  they  record  a  great 
battle,  in  Avhich  Flathbcrtach  Ua  Mael- 
doraidh,  Prince  of  Kinel  Conaill,  de- 
feated the  sons  of  Ruaidri  O'Concobair, 
and  in  Avhich  there  fell  16  of  the  sons  of 
the  principal  lords  and  chiefs  of  Con- 
naught.  "  ^nd  many  others  fell,  both 
of  the  nobles  and  the  plebeians.  The 
Kinel  Eogain  held  the  Connaughtmen 
in  subjection  for  a  long  lime  alter  this 
battle!"— F.  M. 

A.  D.  1182. 
"  Domnall,  son  of  Acdh  O'L-ochlainn, 
marched  with  an  army  to  Dun-bo, 
where  he  gave  battle  to  the  English  ; 
but  the  Kinel  Eogain  Avere  there  de- 
feated, and  Raghnall  Ua  Breslein,  Avith 
Gilla-Criosd  Ua  Cathain  and  many 
others  were  slain."  [In  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  Annals  of  Kilronan, 
Milo  de  Cogan  Avas  killed  by  iMac  Tiri, 
Prince  of  Ui  Mac  Calli  (Imokilly)  ; 
and  in  it  died  Raymond  le  Gros  and 
the  two  sons  of  Fitz  Stephen.  No 
important  event  is  recorded  under 
A.  D.  1183.] 

A.  D.  1184. 

Art  O'Maelsechlainn,  Lord  of  West 
Meath,  Avas  treacherously  slain  by 
Diarmaid,  son  of  Tordelbach  O'Bri- 
ain,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Eng- 
lish, Avhereupon  Maelsechlainn  Beg 
(O'Maelsechlainn)  assumed  his  place, 
and  in  three  days  after\vards  defeated 
the  same  Diarmaid  in  a  conllict  Avhere- 
in  many  Avcre  slain,  amongst  Avhora 
was  the  son  of  ^^lathgnmain  O'Briaii?.. 

A  costlp  A".i.?  ei-ected  by  the  I'higlish 
at  Kill  Air  (in  Meath).  Another  cas- 
tle Avas  plundered  l-y  IMaelsechlainn 
and  Concobar  O'()c.:_obair  of  Maen- 
Magh,  in  which  many  of  the  English 
were  slain.  Thirty  of  the  best  houses 
of  Ard  Macha  Avere  i)lundercd  by  the 
English  of  Meath. 

A.  D.  1185. 

Philip  of  "Worcester  (Lord  Justice) 
remained  at  Ard  Macha  Avith  his  Eng- 
lishmen during  six  days,  in  the  middld 
of  Lent. 

The  son  of  the  king  of  England, 
that  is,  John,  son  of  Uenry  IF.,  came 
to  Ireland  Avith  a  fleet  of  GO  ships,  to 
assume  the  government  of  the  king- 
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dom.  He  took  possession  of  Atli- 
cliatli  and  Leinster,  and  erected  castles 
at  Tibi-aid  Factna  (now  Tibroughney) 
and  Ard  Finain,  out  of  which  he 
phnidered  Munstcr ;  but  his  people 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by 
Domnall  O'Briain.  John  then  re- 
turned to  England  to  complain  to  his 
father  of  Hugo  de  Lacy,  who  v/as  the 
King's  deputy  in  Ireland  on  his  arrival, 
and  who  had  prevented  the  Irish  Kings 
from  sending  him  (John)  either  tribute 
or  hostages.  -r 

A  general  war  broke  out  in  Con- 
naught,  among  the  royal  heirs,  namely, 
Buaidri  O'Conccbair  and  Jiis  son 
Concobar  of  IMaen-Magh  ;  Concobar 
O'Diarmada  ;  Cathal  Carrach,  son  of 
Concobar  of  Maen-lSIagh  ;  and  Cathal 
Crobh-derg,  son  of  Tordelbach.  In 
the  contests  between  them  many  ]ier- 
sons  Avere  slain,  after  which  Ruaidri 
and  his  son  made  peace  with  the  other 
chiefs. 

The  "West  of  Connaught  was  burned, 
as  vv^ell  churches  as  houses,  by  Domnall 
O'Briain  and  the  English. 

Cathal  Carrach,  the  son  of  Concobar 
of  Maen-Magh,  son  of  Ruaidri,  burned 
Kill-da-luadh,  as  well  churches  as 
houses,  and  carried  off  all  the  jewels 
and  riches  of  the  inhabitants.  Tho- 
mond  was  destroyed  and  plundered  by 
Concobar  of  Maen-Magh  and  the  Eng- 
lish. The  English  came  as  far  as 
Ros  Comain  with  the  son  of  Ruaidri, 
who  gave  tJiem  3,000  cows  as  wages. 

Diarmaid  Mac  Carthaigh,  Lord  of 
Desmond,  was  slain  by  the  English  of 
Corcach. 

A.  D.  1186. 

Ruaidri  O'Concobair  was  banished 
into  Munster  by  his  own  son,  Concobar 
of  Maen-Magh.  In  the  contest  between 
them  both,  the  Connanghtmen  were 
destroyed.  However,  by  the  advice  of 
the  Sil-Muredaigh  (Sheel  Murraije), 
Ruaidri  was  recalled,  and  a  cantred 
of  land  was  given  to  him.  [Hugo  de 
Lacy  slain — See  extract  ahead u  quoted.'] 
^  A.  D.  1187.  ^ 

The  castle  of  Kill  Air,  which  was  in 
possession  of  the  English,  was  burned 
and  demolished  by  Concobar  O'Conco- 
bair of  Maenmagh,  and  Maelsechlainn 


Beg,  and  not  one  of  the  English  escaped 
thence,  but  all  were  suffocated  or  other- 
wise killed.  They  carried  away  their 
shields,  arms,  accoutrements,  coals  of 
mail  and  horses,  and  slew  two  knights. 

And  Drum-cliabh,  (now  Drumcliff,)  in 
Sligo,  was  plundered  by  the  son  of  Mael- 
seciilainn  O'Ruairc,  Lord  of  Ui  Briuin 
and  Conmacni,  and  by  the  son  of  Cathal 
O'Ruairc,  accompanied  by  the  English 
of  Meath.  But  God  and  St.  Columkille 
wrought  a  remarkable  miracle  in  this 
instance,  for  the  son  of  Maelsechlainn 
O'Ruairc  was  killed  in  Conmacni  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  son  of  Cathal  O'Ruairc  were  put 
out  by  O'Maeldoraidh,  in  vengeance 
for  St.  Columkille;  and,  also  120  of 
the  followers  of  the  sou  of  Maelsech- 
lainn were  killed  throughout  Conmacni, 
through  the  miracles  of  that  saint. 
A.  D.  1188. 

The  English  of  the  castle  of  Magh 
Coba,  in  Down,  and  a  party  of  the  Ui 
Eathach  (the  people  of  Iveagh)  made 
a  predatory  into  Tir  Eogaiu,  and  came 
to  Leim-mic-Neill,  where  they  seized 
upon  some  cattle  ;  but  4)omnaill  0'- 
Lochlainn  pursued  them  with  his  re- 
tainers, and  came  up  with  them  at 
Caban-na-g-crann-ard,  where  a  battle 
was  fought  between  them,  and  the  Eng- 
lish were  routed  with  great  slaughter. 
But  Domnall,  son  of  Aedh  O'Lochlainn, 
Lord  of  Ailech,  and  meet  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Ireland,  by  reason  of  his  sym- 
metry of  form,  intellect  and  wisdom, 
alone  received  a  thrust  from  an  English 
spear,  and  fell  in  the  heat  of  the  con- 
flict. His  body  was  carried  to  Ard 
Macha  on  the  same  day,  and  there  in- 
terred with  great  honor  and  solemnity. 

J ohn  de  Courcy  and  the  English  of 
Ireland  made  an  incursion  into  Con- 
naught,  accompanied  by  Concobar  O'- 
Diarmada, whereupon  Concobar  of 
Maen-magh,  King  of  Connaught,  as- 
sembled all  the  chiefs  of  his  country, 
who  were  joined  by  Domnall  0 'Brian 
and  some  of  the  men  of  Munster.  The 
English  set  fire  to  some  of  the  churches 
of  the  country  as  they  passed  along, 
but  they  made  no  delay  until  they 
reached  Es-dara  (now  BallysadareJ, 
with  the  intention  of  going  into  Tip 
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Conail],  for  the  Connaiightraen  would 
not  suffer  them  to  tarry  any  longer 
in  their  country.  But  as  soon  as  Flat  li- 
bertach  O'Maeldoraidh  heard  of  their 
approacli.  he  nuistered  the  Kincl  Con- 
aill,  and  marched  to  Drum-cliabh  to 
oppose  them.  Upon  hearing  of  this 
movement,  the  English  burned  the 
whole  of  Es-dara,  and  retreated.  As 
they  passed  by  the  Coirr-Sliabh  (tlie 
CurleAV  Mountains.)  they  v;ere  set  upon 
by  the  men  of  Munsterand  Connaught, 
by  whom  great  numbers  of  them  were 
elain.  The  survivors  escaped  with 
difEculty  from  the  country,  in  which 
they  had  committed  no  trifling  destruc- 
tion upon  this  occasion. 

A.  D.  1189. 

Domnall,  son  of  Murkertach  Mac 
Lochlainn,  was  slain  by  the  English  of 
Dal  Araide  while  he  was  staying 
amorgst  them. 

Mac-na-h-oidhche  (Mac-na-heehie,  i. 
e.,  Son  of  Nigiit)  O'Maelruanaidh,  lord 
of  Fera  Manach,  was  driven  from  his 
lordship,  and  fled  to  O'Kerbaill.  Soon 
after  an  English  army  arrived  in  that 
country,  to  whom  O'Kerbaill  and  O'- 
Maelruanaidh (O'Carroll  aud  O'Mul- 
rony)  gave  battle  ;  but  O'Kerbaill  was 
defeated  therein  and  O'Maelruanaidh 
killed. 

Concobar  of  Maen-magh,  the  son  of 
Euaidri,  King  of  Connaught,  both 
English  and  Irish,  was  killed  by  a  party 
of  his  own  people  and  tribe  ;  namely, 
by  Magnus,  son  of  Flann  O'Finachta, 
called  the  Crosach  Doun  ;  Aedh,  sou 
of  Brian  of  Brefni,  son  of  Tordelbach 
O'Concobair  ;  ]N[urkertach,  son  of  Diar- 
maid,  son  of  Cathal,  son  of  Tadg  ;  and 
Gilla-na-naemh,  son  oT  Gilla-Comain, 
son  of  Muredach  Ban  O'Maelmichil  of 
the  Tuatha.  Alas  for  the  party  that 
plotted  this  conspiracy  against  tlie  life 
of  the  heir  presumptive  of  the  throne 
of  Ireland  !  To  him  the  greater  part 
of  Leth  Moglia  had  submitted  as  king. 
Domnall  O'Briain,  King  of  Munster, 
had  gone  to  his  house  at  Dun  Leodha 
[Doon-Lo),  where  he  was  entertained 
for  a  week,  and  to  him  O'Concobair 
gave  sixty  cows  out  of  every  cantred 
in  Connaught,  and  ten  articles  of  price, 
ornamented  with  gold ;  but  O'Briain 


did  not  accept  any  of  these,  save  one 
goblet,  which  his  own  grandfather, 
Diarmaid  O'Briain,  had  once  owned. 
Euaidri  MacDonslebi,  King  of  Ulidia, 
had  come  into  his  house.  MacCanhaigh, 
King  of  Desmond,  was  in  his  house, 
and  to  him  O'Concobair  gave  a  great 
stipend,  namely,  five  horses  out  of  every 
cantred  in  Connaught.  Maelsechlainn 
Beg,  King  of  Temliair,  was  in  his  house 
likewise,  and  took  a^  ay  thence  a  large 
stipend  ;  and  O'Ruairc,  King  of  Brefni, 
had  also  come  into  his  house,  whence 
he  also  carried  off  a  large  stipend. 

When  Concobar  of  Maen-magh  had 
been  slain,  the  Sil  Muredaigh,  (his  own 
tribe.)  sent  messengers  to  Euaidri  O'- 
Concobair, the  former  King  of  Ireland, 
to  tell  him  of  the  death  of  his  son, 
and  to  ofrer  him  the  kingdom  ;  and  as 
soon  as  Euaidri  had  reached  Magh 
Naei,  he  took  the  hostages  of  the  Sil 
Muredaigh,  and  all  Connaught,  for  at 
that  time  the  hostages  that  had  been 
delivered  up  to  Concobar  of  Maen- 
magh  were  then  on  Inis  Clothrann,  an 
island  in  Loch  Eibh. 

Concobar,  grandson  of  Diarmaid, 
was  slain  by  Cathal  Carrach,  son  of 
Concobar  of  Maen-magh,  in  revenge  for 
his  lather.  ^  ^ 

Eicliard  I.  was  crowned  King  of 
England  on  the  1st  of  July. 

Flathbertach  O'Maeldoraidh  march- 
ed his  forces  against  the  men  of  Con- 
naught, and  pitched  his  camp  in  Cor- 
ran.  All  the  Connaughtmen,  both 
English  and  Irish,  came  to  oppose  him. 
However,  they  were  not  able  to  injure 
him,  and  both  parties  departed  without 
coming  to  a  battle. 

A.  D.  1190. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Cluain  Ferta 
of  St.  Brendan,  to  conclude  a  peace 
between  Cathal  of  the  Eed  Hand  and 
Cathal  Carrach.  All  the  Sil  Mure- 
daigh came  to  this  meeting,  together 
with  Concobar  MacDiarmoda,  Co- 
marba  of  St.  Patrick  and  Arechtach 
O'Eoduibh  ;  but  they  w^re  not  able  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  on  this  occasion. 
A.  D.  1191. 

Euaidri  O'Concobair  set  out  from 
Connaught,  and  came  to  Flathbertach 
O'Maeldoraidh,  in  Tir  Conaill,  and  he 
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passed  tliGiicc  into  Tir  Eogain,  to  re- 
quest I'oi'cos  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
to  enable  him  to  recover  his  kingdom 
of  Connaught ;  but  the  men  of  Ulster 
refusing  to  aid  him  in  procuring  lands 
from  the  men  of  Connaught,  he  repaired 
to  the  English  of  Meath,  and  these  hav- 
ing also  rel"nsed  to  go  "svith  him,  he 
passed  into  Munster,  whither  the  Sil 
Muredaigh  sent  for  l.iim,  and  gave  him 
lands,  namely,  Tir  Fiacrach  and  Kinel 
Aeda  of  Ectiuhc. 

A.  D.  1192. 

The  English  -were  defeated  at  the 
weir  of  Echai-adh  (Aughera),  by  the 
Muinter  Maeil-t'-Sinna,  (i.  e.,  the  sept 
of  MacCarron  of  Meath,  called  in  Irish 
MacCargannia.) 

The  Engnsh  of  Leinster  committed 
great  depredations  against  Domuall 
O'Briain.  They  passed  over  the  plain 
of  Kil!-da-luadh  until  they  reached 
Magh  Ua  Thoirdhelbhaigh  [Moy-O- 
Hurraijhg),  near  the  Shannon,  "where 
they  were  met  by  the  Dal  g-Cais,  who 
slew  great  numbers  of  their  host. 

Domnall  O'Briain  defeated  and  made 
a  great  slaughter  of  the  English  of  Os- 
raide. 

A.  D.  1193. 

Derborgaill,  wife  of  Tighernan  0'- 
Ruairc,  and  daughter  of  Murcadh  0- 
Maclsechlainn,  died  in  ihe  monastery  of 
Droichcd  Atha  (Mellifont),  in  the  85th 
year  of  her  age. 

Aedh  O'Maelbrenain,  (now  O'Mul- 
renin.)  chief  of  Clann  Concobair,  was 
slain  bv  the  Er.glish  of  Atli-cliath. 

O'Kerbaill  '(O'Carroll),  Lord  of 
Oirghialla,  was  captured  by  the  Eng- 
lishr  who  first  pat  out  his  eyes  and  then 
hanged  him. 

A.  D.  1194. 

Domnall,  son  of  Tordelbach  O'Briain, 
King  of  Minister,  a  beaming  lamp  in 
peace  and  war,  and  the  brilliant  star  of 
the  hospitality  and  valor  of  the  men  of 
Munsier  and  of  all  Leth  Mogha,  died; 
and  Murkertach,  his  son,  assumed  his 
place. 

The  English  landed  upon  Inis-'O. 
Fintaiu,  but  were  forcibly  driven  out 
of  it. 

Cu-Midho  O'Flainn  [Coowee  0'- 
Flynuj  the  hero  who  had  defeated  De 


Courcy.)  was  slain  by  tlio  English. 
Gilbert  MacCostello  marched  with  an 
English  army  to  Es-ruadh,  but  v/as 
compc'led  to  return  without  gaining 
any  advantage  by  his  incursion.  [The 
English  name  of  MacCostello  vras  De 
Naugle.  He  was  of  En:ilisii  parentage.] 
A.  D.  1195. 

Cathal  0" Concobair  of  the  Red 
Hand  and  MacCostello,  with  some  of 
the  English  and  Irish  of  Mcath,  march- 
ed into  Munster,  and  arrived  at  Cashel 
and  Imlech  lubair.  There  they  burned 
four  large  castles  and  some  small  ones. 
Cathal  MacDiarmada  marched  from 
Munster  into  Connaught,  and  passed 
victoriously  through  that  province  until 
he  reached  Loch  Mcsg  and  Inis  Ilodba, 
where  he  seized  upon  all  the  vessels  of 
Cathal  of  the  Red  Hand,  and  brought 
them  away  to  Caislean-na-Caillighe 
(now  Hags  Castle),  whence  he  com- 
menced to  commit  great  ravages  in  all 
directions,  until  Cathal  of  the  Red 
Hand  came,  accompanied  by  a  party 
of  English,  and  made  peace  with  him. 
A.  D.  1196. 

Murkertach,  son  of  Murkertach  0  * 
Lochlainn,  Lord  of  Kinel  Eogain,  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  throne  of  Ireland, 
tower  of  the  valor  and  achievemenis  of 
Leth  Cuinn,  destroyer  of  the  cities  and 
castles  of  the  English,  founder  of 
churches  and  fair  sanctuaries,  was  slain 
by  Donncadh,  son  of  Blosgadh  0'('at- 
hain.  His  body  was  carried  to  Doiri 
of  St.  Columkille,  and  there  buried 
with  great  honor  and  respect. 

Ruaidri  MacDonslebi,  with  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  sons  of  the  chief  of  Con- 
naught, marched  against  the  Kinel 
Eogain  and  the  Airthertha  (the  men 
of  Orior).  The  latter  marched  against, 
them  to  the  plain  of  Ard  Macha,  and 
there  gave  them  battle.  MacDonslebi 
was  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
twelve  of  the  sons  of  the  chiefs  of  Con- 
naught, with  many  of  an  inferior  degree, 
were  slain. 

Domnall,  son  of  Diarmaid  MacCart- 
hnigh  defeated  the  English  of  Limerick 
and  Munster  with  dreadful  slaughter, 
and  then  drove  them  out  of  Limerick. 
He  also  defeated  them  in  two  other 
battles  within  this  year. 
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Mathgrnnain,  (or  Malion,)  son  of  Con- 
cobai-of  Maen-ni:i:^li,  licir  apparent  to 
the  throne  of  Coniiaught,  was  slain  by 
Domnall  OMorda  and  the  men  of 
Lacighis,  who  prevented  him  from 
bearing  off  spoil,  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  English  ;  but  O'Morda  was 
slain  by  Cathal  Oarrach,  in  revenge  of 
his  brother. 

A.  D.  1197. 

John  de  Courcy  and  the  English  of 
Ulidia,  marclicd  with  an  army  to  Es- 
Craeibi  {Ass-Crecva,  now  Salmon  Leap, 
on  the  River  Bann),  and  built  the  castle 
of  Kill  Sanctain,  and  wasted  and  deso- 
lated the  territory  cl"  Kiannachta.  He 
left  Rotsol  Fitnu  with  a  large  body  of 
forces  in  the  castle,  out  of  which  they 
Bet  about  plundering  and  ravaging  the 
churches  and  the  lands  of  the  laity. 
Rotsell  Pitun  thence  made  a  predatory 
excursion  to  the  harbor  of  Doiri 
(Derry),  and  plundered  the  churches  of 
Cluain-I,  Enach  and  Derg-bruach  ;  but 
Flathbertach  O'Maeldoraidh,  Lord  of 
Kinel  Eogain  and  Kind  Conaiil,  over- 
took him  with  a  small  party  of  the 
the  Northern  Ui  Neiil.  A  battle  was 
fought  between  them  on  Traigh  Ua 
Congbala  (now  the  Strand  of  Fau- 
ghavale),  in  which  the  English  and  the 
son  of  Ardgal  MacLochlainn  were 
slaughtered  through  the  miracles  of 
St.  Columkille,  Cnnice  and  Erecan, 
whose  churches  they  had  plundered. 

Flathbertach  0'.\iaeldoraigh,  Lord 
of  Kinel  Eogain,  Kinol  Conaiil  and 
Oirghialla,  contender  for  Tcinhair,  heir 
to  the  monarchy  of  all  Ireland,  a  Con- 


all  in  heroism,  a  C'uchulainn  in  valor, 
a  Guairi  in  hospitality,  a  MacLughach 
in  feats  of  arms,  died  at  Tnis  Saimer, 
on  the  second  day  of  February,  after 
long  and  patient  suffering,  iu  the  30th 
year  of  his  reign  and  59th  of  his  age, 
and  was  interred  at  Drum  Tuama,  [now 
Drumhome,]  with  due  honor. 

Echmarcach  O'Dochartaigh  (O'Do 
herty)  immediately  assumed  the  chief- 
tainship of  Kinel  Conaiil.  In  a  fort- 
night after,  John  de  Courcy  crossed 
Tuaim  into  Tir  Eogain  with  a  nume- 
rous army.  Hence  he  proceeded  to  Ard 
Stratha  (now  Ardstraw),  and  marched 
round  to  Doiri  of  St.  Columkille,  where 
he  and  his  troops  remained  for  five 
nights.  They  then  set  out  for  Cnoc 
Kascain,  to  be  conveyed  across  it ;  but 
the  Kinel  Conaiil  had  come  against 
them,  and  a  battle  was  fought  between 
Ihem,  in  which  many  fell  on  both  sides. 
The  Kinel  Conaiil  .were  much  slaugh- 
tered, for  200  of  them  were  slain, 
amongst  whom  Echmarcach  himself, 
and  many  other  nobles.  The  English 
then  plundered  Inis  Eogain,  whence  they 
carried  off  a  great  number  of  cows, 
and  then  returned. 

A.  D.  1198. 

RUAIDRI  O'CONCOBAIR,  KiNO  OP 
CoXNAUGEfr  AND  ALL  OF  IRELAND,  BOTH 

THE  Irish  and  the  En<jlisii,  died 
among  the  canons  at  Conga,  afier  ex- 
en)plary  penance,  victorious  over  the 
world  and  the  devil.  His  body  was 
conveyed  to  Cluain-mic-Nois,  and 
buried  at  the  north  side  of  the  altar 
of  the  great  church. 
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P^RT  III. 


GEITEALOGY 

OF  THE  BRANCHINGS  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF  MILEDH,  DOWN  HERE. 

Some  of  our  historians  maintain  that  there  are  in  Ireland 
twelve  tribes  of  the  Saer  Clanna,  or  genuine  nobles  of  the  race 
of  Gaedal ;  to  Avit,  six  tribes  in  Lcth  Mogha,  and  six  others  in 
Leth  Cuinn.  The  following  are  the  tribes  which  they  assign  to  , 
Leth  Mogha,  namely,  the  Dal  Eogain  {Baul-Owvi),  Bal  Fiacach 
{Daul'Veeghagh),  Dal  Barrinni,  Dal  Darini,  Dal  Kein,^  and  Dal 
Cais.  The  following  are  the  tribes  assigned  to  Leth  Cuinn, 
namely,  the  Dal  Cuinn,  Dal  Kein,  Dal  Araide,  Dal  Fiathach,  and 
Dal  JSiadh  Cuirb.  Plowever,  this  is  not  the  arrangement^  Avhich 
I  shall  adopt  in  tracing  up  the  branchings  of  the  children  of 
Miledh ;  but  I  shall  follow  up,  successively,  the  posterity  of 
each  of  the  three  sons  of  Miledh  of  Esbain,  who  left  offspring 
after  them  in  Ireland;  namely,  the  posterity  of  Eber,  that  of 
Ir,  and  that  of  Erimhon,  together  with  the  posterity  of  Lugaidh, 
son  of  Ith,  who  was  the  son  of  a  brother  of  the  father  of 
Miledh. 

The  reader  must  here  understand .  that  there  arc  also  in  Ire- 
land six  races  of  AthaCh-Tuatha  {Ahagh  Tooha),  or  Daer-Clanna, 
that  is  of  enslaved  clans,  or  plebeians,  whose  history  it  is  not 
proper  to  trace,  notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  some  of  them  are 
of  the  Gaelic  nation.  The  first  race  of  these  is  composed  of  the 
remains  of  the  Fer-Bolgs,  and  Tuatha  Do  Danann ;  the  second 
is  composed  of  persons  who  had  left  their  own  territories,  and, 
though  sprung  from  Saer  Clanna,  had  subjected  themselves  to 
pay  stirvile  rent  to  the  people  of  another  tribe ;  the  third  race 
consists  of  a  portion  of  the  Saer  Clanna,  whose  territory  has 
been  converted  into  sworddand,  and  who  have  remained  in 
serfdom  therein  under  the  rule  of  their  enemies  ;  the  fourth  race 
consists  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  Saer  Clanna,  who  have  been 
condemned  to  a  servile  condition,  by  reason  of  their  evil  deeds, 

*  Dal  Kein. — This  term  is  written  O'Meaghers,  and  their  correlatives,  did 
Dal  g-Ceide  in  two  of  the  editor's  MS.  actually  form  one  of  the  great  tribe- 
copies.  It  is  also  so  written  in  Dermod  groups  of  Leth  Mogha,  as  well  as  of 
O'Connor's  translation.  The  above  read-  Leth  Cuinn,  while  the  name  of  Dal  g- 
ing  has  been  adopted  on  the  authority  of  Ceide,  is  unknown  to  the  editor, 
one  MS.,  because  the  Dal  Kein,  or  des-  ^  Th".  arrangement,  etc. — Keating 
cendants  of  Kian,  son  of  Olild  Olum,  rejects  the  territorial  arrangement,  ua 
comprising  the  O'Carrolls,  of  Eli,  the  leading  to  confusion,  for  tribes  descended 
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and  wlio  Have  lost  their  blood  and  their  estates  according  to  law ; 
the  fifth  race  are  the  folk  that  are  descended  from  foreign  sol' 
diers,  that  is,  fi'om  hired  warriors  from  other  lands,  who  left 
progeny  after  them  in  Ireland;  the  sixth  race  is  composed  of 
the  descendants  of  those  slaves  that  came  into  Ireland  with 
the  children  of  Miledh. 

Bat  one  thing  at  which,  many  persons  are  surprised,^  is,  how 
it  could  have  been  possible  that  no  portion  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Daer  Clanna  or  plebeians,  who  came  into  Ireland  with 
the  children  of  Miledh,  have  survived  to  the  present  time.  My 
answer  to  these  persons  is,  that  Tuathal  Tectmar  had  made  a 
dreadful  massacre  of  descendants  of  these  plebeians,  as  soon  as 
he  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  in  vengeance  for  the 
treason  which  they  had  previously  perpetrated  towards  the  Saer 
Clanna,  as  has  been  related  in  the  body  of  this  history.  He 
then  vanquished  them  in  twenty-five  battles  in  each  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Ireland,  and  if  after  him,  any  remnant  of  them  has  still 
remained  alive  in  the  country,  it  is  not  lawful,  and  moreover, 
it  not  possible,  for  any  historian  either  to  trace  their  ramifi- 
cations, or  to  follow  up  their  pedigrees.  Neither  can  any  his- 
torian trace  the  genealogies  of  any  of  the  other  five  races,  of 
which  we  have  spoken  ;  and  if  any  ollamh  of  history  would  at- 
tempt to  trace  out  their  branchings,  it  is  unlawful  to  give  the 
respect  due  to  history  to  anything  that  he  may  assert  on  the 
subject. 

The  reader  must  now  learn  that  we  are  about  giving  down 
the  principal  historic  branches  of  the  real  nobility  of  the 
Gaels,  and  in  doing  so,  we  shall  give  precedence  to  the  posterity 
of  Eber  Finn,  because  that  is  the  senior*  branch ;  but  it  must  be 

of  the  same  stock,  were  sometimes  lo-  becoming  the  wives  or  concubines  of  the 
Gated  most  widely  apart  from  each  other,  Gaels.  It  is  also  to  be  supposed  that 
as  the  Kiarraide,  or  O'Connors  of  Ker-  many  of  them  became  amalg-amated 
ry,  and  the  Dal  Araide  of  Down  and  with  the  early  Danish  and  English 
Antrim,  the  Milesian  Ernaans  of  Mun-  settlers,  whose  laws  of  inheritance  were 
ster,  and  the  Dal  Riada,  of  the  North  in  one  particular,  less  exclusive  than 
of  Ireland;  and  of  Alba.  those  of  the  Irish,  and  who  did  not 
'  Many  are  surprised,  etc. — Many  much  regard  paternal  descent.  Theso 
causes  conduced  to  their  disappearance,  very  possibly  took  English  or  Danish 
The  first,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  was  names,  and  finally  became  confounded 
the  fact  that  they  could  have  no  inheri-  with  the  other  serfs  of  the  lords  of  Nor- 
tance  in  any  of  the  Gaelic  tribe-lands,  man  pale,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
the  entire  right  to  which  was  vested  in  various  seaports  and  principal  towns, 
the  male  descendants  of  the  conquering  ^  Right  of  seniority,  etc.— Giving -pre- 
cast.  The  next  consists  in  the  fact  of  cedence  to  seniority  In  arranging  of  pri- 
lls being  unlawful  to  trace  their  pedi-  mary  divisions  of  the  Gaelic  nation, 
grees,  and  perhaps  another,  which  is  he  sets  the  most  distinguished,  rather 
not  very  improbable,  may  have  been,  than  the  eldest  of  its  tribes  at  the  head  of 
in  the  greater  part  of  their  females  each  division  of  these.    For  instance  the 
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understood  that  we  shall  bring  into  the  direct  lines  certain 
branches  that  occupy  the  first  places  therein,  not  in  right  of  the 
seniority  of  their  immediate  founder,  but  in  right  of  the  great 
deeds  in  which  their  ancestors  excelled  those  of  the  seniors  by 
right  of  priority  of  birth. 

Tlie  following  examples  will  suffice  to  show  how  much  more 
often  the  sovereignty  both  of  Ireland  and  its  principalities  was 
possessed  by  the  younger  than  by  the  elder  branches.  For  it  is, 
indeed,  evident  that  there  were  more  monarchs  of  Ireland  of  the 
line  of  Erimhon,  who  was  a  younger  son  of  Miledb,  than  of 
that  of  Eber  Finn,  who  was  his  elder  brother;  and  that  there 
were  more  monarchs  of  Ireland  of  the  posterity  of  Cobthach 
Gael  Breagh,  who  was  the  younger  son  of  lugani  Mor,  than  of 
that  of  his  elder  brother,  Laegari  Loi'C,  and  that  there  were 
more  kings  of  Ireland,  of  the  race  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hos- 
tages, who  was  the  youngest  son  of  Eocaidh  Muigh-meclon,  than 
of  those  of  his  four  elder  brothers;  and,  again,  that  there  were 
more  of  the  kings  of  Connaught  of  the  posterity  of  Duach  Galach, 
who  was  the  youngest  of  the  children  of  Brian,  son  of  Eocaidh 
Muigh-medon,  than  thai  of  any  of  the  twenty-three  brothers 
who  were  his  seniors  by  birth ;  and  that  there  were  more  kings 
over  Leinster,  who  were  sprung  from  Fiacaidh  Bacheda,  the 
youngest  son  of  Cathaeir  Mor,  than  from  any  of  his  nine 
brothers  elder  brothers,  who  left  a  progeny  after  them.  Thus 
we  see,  that  it  was  not  in  right  of  priority  of  birth,  that  men 
succeeded  to  the  sovereignty,  either  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  pen- 
tarchates,  but  in  right  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  their  own 
acts.  And  for  this  reason  we  desire  to  set  down  the  ssveral 
branches  of  relationship  and  boughs  of  consanguinity  of  each 
group,  near  those  of  their  kindred  tribes,  and  to  deduce  each 
offshoot  from  its  own  particular  place  on  each  branch. 

family  of  O'Donovan,  not  MacCarthy,  of  Cormac  Cas,  nor  O'Neill,  of  the  Ui 

represents  the  eldest  branch  of  the  line  Neill.  This  is  the  peculiarity  of  nearly 

of  Eber  or  Heber,  neither  is  the  sept  of  all  the  Irish  tribes,  down  to  theil 

O'Briaiu,  the  eldest  branch  of  the  line  smallest  sub-septs. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  POSTERITY  OF  EBER  FINN,  DOWN 

HERE. 


"We  shall  commence  with  the  line  of  Eogan  Mor  {Ou-m  More),  son  of  Olild 
Olum.  This  Olild  Olum  had  hut  three  sous  who  left  offspring  after  them, 
namely,  Eogan  Mor,  Cormac  Cas,  and  Kian  ;  and  there  now  survives  no  moro 
of  the  race  of  Eber  Finn  than  what  has  sprung  from  the  descendants  of  these 
three. 

[Note. — K.  M.  stands  for  King  of  Munster  ;  R.  H.  for  Eex  Hiberniae,  &c., 
or  Monarch  of  all  Ireland.  The  comments  in  italics  are  not  in  the  original. 
All  the  rest  is.  Ed.] 


THE  PEDIGREE  OF  MAC  CARTHY  MORE,  HERE. 


1.  Domnall,  the  first  Earl  ;*    [He  was 

created  Earl  of  Clancare,  m  Insh 
Clann  Carthaigh,  in  A.  D.  1565. 
£(/.]  son  of 

2.  Domnall  an  Drumainn,  son  of 

3.  Cormac  Ladhrach,  son  of 

4.  Tadg  Liath,  son  of 

6.  Domnall  an  Dana,  son  of 

6.  Tadg  Manistrech  ;  [He  had  this  sur- 

name from  having  built  the  Mon- 
astery of  Irriallach,  on  Loch 
Lein,  now  the  Lake  of  KiUarncij,'] 
son  of 

7.  Domnall ;    [This  Domnall  had  a 

brother  who  was  called  Diarmaid 
Mor  Musgraide,  i.  e.  Diarmaid  the 
Great  of  Muskenj  :  Eogan,  or 
Owen,  of  Bord  Mangi,  was  also  a 
brother  of  his  ;  as  v;as  also  Donn- 
cadh,  from  whom  descend  the 
families  of  Ard  Canachta  and 
Cnoc  Ornachta]  son  of 

8.  Cormac,  son  of 

9.  Domnall  Og,  son  of 

10.  Domnall  Kuadh  ;  [From  him  des- 
cend the  Clann  Domnaill  Ruaidh, 
i.  e.  the  Mac  Carthies  of  Clandonill- 
Roe ;  and  from  his  brother  Diar- 
maid of  Traigh  Li  {new  called 
Tralee)  descend*^  the  sept  of  Mac- 
Finghin,  in  EnpVsh  MacFinnen, 
of  Kethrinn,  in  Kerry]  son  of 

11.  C-ormac  Finn  ;  [Of  the  race  of 
this  Cormac  Finn  arc  the  Mac- 
Carthics  of  the  territory  of  Ella, 

[(5611 


new  called  Buhallow,  and  also  the 
kings  of  Desmond.  The  Mac- 
Carthics  of  Carbery,  that  is,  the 
sept  of  MacCarthaigh^  Riabhach, 
i.  e.  MacCarthy  the  Grey,  called  in 
English  MacCarthy  lieagh,  and 
all  the  branches  sprung  from  it, 
are  descended  from  a  brother  of 
this  Cormac,  namely  from  Dom- 
nall Gott.]  son  of 

12.  Domnall  Mor  na  Curra,  son  of 

13.  Diarmaid  of  Kill  Baghani ;  [From 
Diarmaid  of  Kill  Baghani  has 
sprung  the  sept  of  the  Mac  Carthies 
called  Clann  Taidg  Ruaidh  na 
Sgarti.]son  of 

14.  Cormac  of  MaghTamnaigh.  [This 
Cormac  had  a  brother  named 
Tadg,  from  whom  sprang  the  sept 
of  MacAmlaeibh,  i.  e.  the  MacAu- 
liffes  of  the  county  of  Cork]  son  of 

15.  Mu'redach;  [lie  was  Vie  first  of 
this  line  who  was  called  Mac- 
Carthaigh,  being  the  Mac,  or  son 
of  Carthach.  In  Gaelic  the  name 
of  the  latter  chief  is  pronounced 
Caurhagh,  and  the  family  name  of 
his' descendants  MacCaurha.  It  is 
vow  known  in  English  as  Mac- 
Carthy.— Ed.]  sou  of 

IG.  Cartiiach  ;  [from  whom  all  the 
Sil  Carthaigh,  i.  e.  the  offspring  of 
Carthach,  have  derived  ihcir  name.] 
son  of 
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17.  Saerbrethach ;  [This  SAerbrethach 
had  a  brother,  named  Murcadh, 
from  Avhom  sprang  the  sept  of 
O'Callaghan,  in  Irish  O'Kellach- 
am,]sonof 

18.  Donucadh,  son  of 

19.  Kellachan  of  Cashel,  K.  M.,  son 
of 

20.  Buadachan,  son  of 

21.  Lactua,  son  of 

22.  Artgal,  son  of 

23  Snedgus;  [This  Snedgus  had  a 
brother,  named  Fogartach,  from 
whose  son,  Finguini,  have  sprung 
the  Muinter  Finguini.]  son  of 

24.  Bonngal,  son  of 

25.  Faelgns,  son  of 

26.  Nadfraech,  son  of 

27.  Colgan,  son  of 

28.  Falbi  Flann,  K.  M.;  [This  Falbi 
Flann  had  a  brother,  named  Fing- 
hin,  from  whom  has  sprung  the  sept 
of  O'Sullivan  ;  and  the  Book  of 
Munster  tells  us  that  Finghin  was 
the  elder  brother  of  Falbi  Flann, 
and  in  testimony  thereof  a  certain 
bard  composed  the  following  verse 
when  Falbi  Flann  succeeded  to 
Finghin  as  sovereign  of  Munster  : 

Dire  is  our  loss,  Finghin  Is  pone, 
And  Caisel  now  has  cause  of  woe: 
Bhs-  feels  as  if  bereft  of  all, 
Tliough  Falbi  Flann  is  now  her  king." 

Falbi  ru!ed  Munster  from  A.  D. 
622  to  633.]  son  of 

29.  Aedh  Dubh,  son  of 

30.  Crimthann,  son  of 

31.  Feidlimidh,  son  of 

32.  Aengus,  K.  M.;  [This  Acngushad  a 
son,  named  Eocaidh  Finn,  from 
whom  is  descended  the  sept  of 
O'Keeff'e  :  from  another  son  of  his, 
named  Enna,  sprang  that  of  0'- 
Dalaigh,  in  English  O'Dnley,  of 
Munster.  Aengus  was  the  first  king 
of  Munster  who  became  Christian. 
He  was  slain  in  A.  D.484.]  son  of 

33.  Nadfraech,  K.  M.,  son  of 

34.  Core,  K.  M.;  [This  Core  had  a  son, 
named  Cas  Mac  Ouirc,  from  whom 
have  sprung  the  following  septs, 
namely,  O'Donoghoo  More,  from 
which  branched  O'Donoghoo  of 
the  Glen  ;  and  O'Mahony  Finn, 
O'Mahony  Roe,  O'Mahony  of  Ui 
Floinn  Laei,  and  O'Mahony  of 
Carbery ;  and  also  O'Mullane,  and 


O'Cronin.  From  Carbri  Luachra, 

otherwise  Carbri  the  Pid,  son  of 
Core,  father  of  Nadfraech,  have 
descended  the  O'Moriarties;  and 
from  Enna,  son  of  Nadfraech,  have 
descended  the  0'Garvans.]son  of 

35.  Lugaidh,  son  of 

36.  01i!d  Flann  Beg,  K.  M.;  [This 
Olild  Flann  Beg  had  a  son,  named 
Dari  Kerb,  from  whom  has  des- 
cended the  sept  of  0 'Donovan 
and  that  of  0'(Joilleain,  or  Collins, 
of  Carbery  :  and  again  this  Dari 
Kerb  had  a  son  called  Fiacaidh 
Fidghenti,  from  whom  have 
sprung  the  septs  O'Miadhachaiu, 

O'Meehan,  O'hAithchir,  now 
U'Hehir,  and  the  clan  of  Mac 
David  in  Thomoiid.]  son  of 

37.  Fiacaidh   Maeil-lethau,    K.  M., 

son  of 

38.  Eogan  Mor ;  [From  this  Eogan  or 
Owen,  all  the  septs  of  the  Eoga- 
nachta  or  Eugeuians  of  Munster 
have  been  named.]  son  of 

39.  Olild  Olum,  K.  M.,  son  of 

40.  Mogh  Nuadath,  K.  M. ;  [He  is 
also  styled  Eogan  Mor  of  Magh 
Lena,  and  Eogan  Taighlech,  or 
Owen  the  Splendid.  It  was  he 
that  founded  the  kingdom  of  Leth 
Mogha.]  son  of 

41.  ISIogh  Niad,  son  of 

42.  Derg,  son  of 

43.  Dergthini ;  [He  is  also  called  Coi'b 

Olum.  He  was  one  of  the  three 
heirs  of  the  royal  houses  of  Ireland 
that  were  sjved  from  the  massacre 
of  the  Irisk  nobility,  by  the  subject 
tribes  at  Magh  Cro,  about  A.  D.IO. 
He  was  cotcmporary  with  Feradach 
the  Just,  monarch  of  Ireland.']  son 
of 

44.  Enna  Muncaein,  son  of 

45.  Loch  Mor,  son  of 

46.  Mogh  Febis,  son  of 

47.  Muredach  Muchna,  son  of 

48.  Eocaidh  Garbh  ;  [He  is  also  styled 
Eocaidh  Fer  Ani^^  son  of 

49.  Duach  Dalta  Degadh,  R.  H. ;  [He 
is  also  styled  Duach  Donn.]  sou  of 

50.  Carbri  Losg-lethan,  son  of 

51.  Lugaidh  Luaighni,  son  of 

52.  Innadmar,  R.  H.,  son  of 

53.  Niadh  Segamhain,  R.  H.,  son  of 

54.  Adamar  Foltcaein,  R.  H.,  son  of 
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65.  Fer-Corb,  R.  H.,  son  of 

66.  Mogh  Corb,  R.  H.,  son  of 

67.  Cobthach  Caeinh,  son  of 

68.  Recta  Righ-dersf,  R.  H.,  son  of 

69.  Lugaidh  Laiglidi,  R.  H.,  son  of 

60.  Eocaidh,  R.  H.,  son  of 

61.  Olild  Finn,  R.  IL,  son  of 

62.  Art,  R.  H.,  son  of 

63.  Lugaidh  Lamh-derg,  R.  H.,  son  of 

64.  Eocaidh  Uarcheas,  R.  H.,  son  of 

65.  Lugaidh  lar-donn,  R.  II.,  son  of 

66.  Enna  Derg,  R.  J  I.,  son  of 

67.  Duach  Finn,  R.  II.,  son  of 

68.  Sedna  Innaraigli,  R.  H.,  son  of 

69.  Bres-righ,  R.  II.,  son  of 

70.  Art  Imlccli,  R.  H  ,  son  of 

71.  Elini,  R.  H.,  son  of 

72.  Rothcclach,  R.  IT.,  son  of 

73.  Roan  Righ-galach,  son  of 

74.  Faibi  Il-crothach,  son  of 

75.  Cas  Ked-caingiiech,  son  of 

76.  Aldergoid,  R.  H.,  son  of 

77.  Munemhon,  R.  II.,  son  of 

78.  Cas  Clothach,  son  of 

79.  Eirereo  Ard;  [He  is  also  called 
Fer-Ard,  or  Fer-Arda.]  son  of 

80.  Rothectach,  son  of 
61.  Rosa,  or  Ross,  sou  of 

82.  Glas,  son  of 

83.  Nuadha  Degh-lamh  ;  [Nudliaft, 

pronounced  Nooath,  7S  also  a  form 
of  this  name.]  son  of 

84.  Eocaidh  Faebar-glas,  R.  H.  son  of 
85  Conraael,  R-  H.,  son  of 

86.  Eber  Finn,  R  II,  [Hs  name  is 
umally  u-ritien  Heber  in  Enfrlish 
books.  The  more  modern  Irish 
write  it  Eibhear,  and  Eirdhccr, 
which  they  pronounce^  Aiver ;  the 
more  ancient  write  it  Eber  and 
Emer.  He  is  the  founder  of  the 
Eberian,  or  Hebsrian  races  of  Ire- 
land. The  surname  Finn,  signi- 
fies. Fair.]  son  of 

87.  MiLEDH  OF  P-^sbain;  [From  this 
chief  the  Irish  are  called  Clanna 
Milidlh,  i,  c.,  the  clans  of  Mdcdh. 
His  name  has  been  not  very  happily 
rendered  into  Latin  and  English 
by  Miles :us,  and  that  of  Ids'  pos- 
terity by  Milesii  and  Milesians. 
The  Irish  words  Miledh  h-Esbani, 
mean  the  Warrior  of  Spain,  i.e.. 
Miles  Hispaniae.  Galarnh,  which 
seems  to  be  a  synomjme  for  Miledh, 
as  it  apparently  comes  from  th£ 


Gaelic  word  Gal,  i.e.,  battle,  is 
said  to  have  been  his  real  name.1 
son  of 

88.  Bili,  King  in  Spain,  son  of 

89.  Brcogan,  King  in  Spain;  [His 
name  is  written  in  modern  Irish, 
Brcoghan,  and  pronounced  Breuan. 
From  him  the  Brigantes  are  said  to 
take  tiieir  name.  The  territory  of 
Breagh  or  Bregia  in  Ireland  was 
called  from  a  branch  of  his  descend- 
ants, that  adopted  the  appellation  oj 
Clanna  Breoghain."]  son  of 

90.  Bratha ;  [He  was  the  leader  of  the 
Clanna  Gaedliail,  or  Gaels,  tliat 
emigrated  from  Gaethluighe,  which 
has  been  called  Gothia  by  Keating^ 
into  Spain.]  sou  of 

91.  Degatha ;  (Amg-  in  Gaethluighe: 
his  name  is  also  written  Degh-flia- 
tha.)  son  of 

92.  Arcadh,  King  in  Gaet/duighe,  son 
of 

93.  Allod,  King  in  Gaethluighe,  son  of 

94.  Nuadlia,  King  in  Gaethluighe,  son 
of 

95.  Ninuall,  Kiny  in  Gaethlui(fhe,?'Ov\o( 

96.  FebricGUis,  Kingi  in  Gaethinifjhe ; 

{Wis  name  is  atao  loritten  Ebric.^ 
son  of 

97.  Adnanihon  F:nn,  King  in  Gaeth- 
luighe, son  of 

98.  Eber  Glun-Finn,  King  in  Gaeth- 
luighe,. son  of 

99.  Laiuh-tinn,  {It  teas  he  that,  ac- 
cording to  our  shannachies,  led 
the  Clanna  Gaedail,  from  a  coun- 
try they  have  called  Scythia^  t*} 
GaethUiighe.)  .son  of 

100.  Adnoin,  son  of 
lOL  Tath,  son  ot 

102.  Eogainhan.,  son  of 

103.  Beogamhan,  son  of 

104.  Ebet-  Scot;  {It  is  he  that  is  said 
to  have  led  the  wandering  child- 
ren of  Gaedalfrom.  the  island  of 
Creta  to  the  Scythia  of  ■  Irish  le- 
gend. From  El>t-r  Scot,  are  pos- 
sibly called  the  Cixe  Scuit,  one 
of  the  names  by  which  the  Irish 
style  themselves.)  son  of 

105.  Sru;  (The  leader  of  the  emigra- 
tion froiu  Egypt  to  Creta,)  son  of 

106.  Esni,  son  of 

107.  Gaedal  Glas,  from  whom  the 
Gaeidhil  {Gayil),  that  is,  the 
Gaels,  have  been  named,  son  of 
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108.  Niul,  who  first  settled  in  Egypt, 
son  of 

109.  Fenius  Farsaidh  ;  [From  him 
■  his  posterity  are  called  Fexi,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  ancient 
versz: 

"Feni,  o  Fenitjs  adbertLa, — 

Brigli  gan  dochta : 
Oaeidhii^  o  Gaedhal  GuLASgartha; 

ScuiT  O  SCOTA." 

In  English — 

from  Fenius  ihey  are  named 
Not  forced  the  meaning  ; 
From  Gaeda'l  Ghlas  we  call  them  Gaels  ; 
And  Scots  from  Scot  a.")  son  of 

,110.  Baath ;  {Neither  this  nor  the  suc- 
ceeding names  seem  to  have  leery 
handed  down  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Gaelic  tong  ue.  Their 
forrns^  with  yerhajp^  the  excep- 
tion of  Naei^  i.  e.  Noah  and 
Adamh  (Auvc)  i.  e.  Adam,  are 
foreign  to  that  idiom.')  son  of 

111.  Magog,  son  ot 

112.  Japhett,  son  of 

113.  Naei,  son  of 

114.  Lamech,  son  of 

115.  Mathusalen},  son  of 

116.  Enoch,  son  of 

117.  Jared,  son  of 

118.  ^f  ahaleleel,  son  of 

119.  Cainan,  son  of 

120.  Enos,  son  of 

121.  Seth,  son  of 

122.  Adamh. 

Comment  bjEogan  O'Caeimh. 

*  Domnall  the  first  earl — This  Dom- 
Dall  [Donall)  had  but  one  legitimate 
child,  who  was  named  Eibhlin  Inghin 
Mhic  Carthaigh  [Eveleen  or  Ellen 
daughter  of  Mac  Carthy).  This  daughter 
was  married  to  the  sou  of  MacCarthy 
Keagh,  namely,  to  Finghin  {cal'ed 
Florence  by  the  English),  son  of  Donn- 
cadh,  son  of  Domnall,  son  of  Finghin, 
son  of  Diarmaid  an  Duna,  who  came 
into  Desmond,  and  assumed  the  position 
and  rights  of  MacCarthy  More;  and  it  is 
from  iiim  that  the  MacCarthy  More  of 
the  present  time,  A.  D.  1724,  is  sprung, 
namely,  Raghnall  (Randall),  son  of 
Cormac  Ruadh.  The  above-named 
Finghin  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner 


by  the  orders  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
he  w-as  kept  confined  in  the  Tower  of 
London  until  he  died.  [Eogan 
O'Cae  'mh,  in  Engl  'sh  Owen  O'Keefe, 
was  a  celebrated  Irish  scholar,  bard,  and 
scribe  of  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.— Ed.] 

II. 

THE    PEDIGREE    OF    O'SULLIVAN  MORE, 
HERE. 

1.  Domnall — May  God  protect  him  ! 

son  of 

2.  Eogan  Ruadh;  [This  Eogan  died 
in  Dublin  A.  D.  1G87  ;  and  all 
Leth  Mogha  was  filled  with  the 
glovy  and  greatness  of  his  be- 
nevolence, honor,  generosity,  and 
poesy,  and  his  every  other  noblo 
and  laudable  quality.]  son  of 

3.  Domnall,  ton  of 

4.  Eogan,  son  of 

5.  Domnall,  son  of 

6.  Eogan,  son  of 

7.  Domnall,  son  of 

8.  Domnall,  son  of 

9.  Domnall  na  Sgreduighe,  son  of 

10.  Domnall,  sun  of 

11.  Ruaidri;  ['J'his  Rtiaidri  had  a 
brother  named  Mnc-Craith,  from 
whom  is  descended  the  race  of 
Mac-Craith  of  Kcp-na-Coisi — that 
is,  the  branch  cf  the  O' SullivanSf 
so  cal  'ed]  son  of 

12.  Dunlaing,  son  of 

13.  Buadach,  son  of 

14.  Bernard,  son  of 

15.  Murkertacli  Mor,  son  of 

16.  Dunlaing,  son  of 

17.  Gilla-Mochuda,  from  whom  has 
sprung  the  sept  of  MacGillacuddy 
and  the  branches  thereof,  son  of 

18.  Domnall  Mor  of  Carraig  Finn- 
maighc,  son  of 

19.  Mac-Crnith,  son  of 

20.  Buadach,  son  of 

21.  Cathal,  son  of 

22.  Aedh,  son  of 

23.  Buadach  of  Atli-Cro,  [being  the 
grandson  of  SvUibaTiy  he  was  the 
first  of  the  O'Sullivans  /]  son  of 

24.  Lor  can,  son  of 

25.  SuiLLiBAN,  from  whom  all  ihe  Sil 
Suillibhain  [Sheol  Scoilhvauin) 
i.  e.  the  ouspring  of  Suilliban, 
have  taken  their  name,  son  of 
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26.  Madura,  son  of 

27.  Echtiglisrna,  son  of 

28.  Murca.lli,  son  of 

29.  Dubin-irocbt,  son  of 

30.  Flann  Roba,  son  of 

31.  Fiachra  an  Gaisgi,  son  of 

32.  Sachnasacli,  or  Sjrear.h,  son  of 

33.  FiNGiii.v,  IC  31.,  son  of 

34.  Aedh  Diibh.  Sse  No.  29,  pedigree 
of  MdcCavthy  More. 

III. 

THE   PEDIGKSE  OF  THE   RACE  OF  MAC- 
CRAIXn,  HERE. 

I.  Dlarniaid,  son  of 
2  Eogan,  son  of 

3.  Concobar,  son  of 

4.  Diarmaid,  sou  of 

5.  Buadacli,  son  of 

6.  Eogan,  son  of 

7.  Concobar,  son  of 

8.  Dorana'l,  son  of 

9.  Mac-Crait!i;  [Th3  branch  of  the 

O'Snllivans  called  by  this  narao 
must  not  bo  confoundad  with  ^le 
Dalcassian  sopt  of  MacCrath,  or 
]\[agrath  of  Thoniond.l  son  of 

10.  Duulahig  0;Sallivan.  .  S3e  No.  12, 
Pedigree  of  O' Sullivan  More. 

I  v. 

THE  PEDIGRKE  OF  O'SULLIVAN  BEARRA, 
HERE. 

1.  Domnall,  son  of 
1.  Philip,  son  of 

3.  Eogan,  son  of 

4.  Eogan,  son  of 

5.  Doninall,  son  of 

6.  Diarmaid  an  Phudair,  son  of 

7.  DomnaU  Oron,  sou  of 

8.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

9.  Tadg,  son  of 

10.  Amlacibh,  son  of 

II.  Ana,  son  of 

J  2.  Philip,  son  of 

13.  Gilia-na-b-Flann,  son  of  ^ 

14.  Domnall  I\Ior  of  Carraig  Finn- 
maigho. — S-^?  No.  18,  Pedigree  of 
O'SallivLiii  More. 

X. 

THE   PEDIGREE    OF    o'sULLIVAN  MAEL, 

i.  e.  MAC  FiNGiiiN  DUBii,  [Mac  Fineen 

Duff.)  TIEIIE. 

Diarmaid,  son  of  Eogan,  son  of  Fin- 
GHiN,  &c.    {The  ediiofs  copy  does 


not  show  whose  son  this  Finghin 
was.  But  it  is  most  likely  that  he 
was  son  of  the  Domnall  marked  No. 
1  in  the  pedigree  of  0' Sullivan 
Bearra  ;  for  that  would  bring  the 
line  of  Bearra  down  to  within  one 
of  that  of  0' Sullivan  3Iore. 

VI. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  IIAC  GILLICUDDT, 
HERE. 

1.  Donncadh,  son  of 

2.  Concobar,  son  of 

3.  Donncadh,  son  of 

4.  Concol)ar,  son  of 

5.  Donncadh,  son  of 
G.  Concobar,  son  of 

7.  Concobar,  son  of 

8.  Gilla-Mochuda,  son  of 

9.  Concobar,  son  of 

10.  Gilla-Morchuda,  son  of 

11.  Dunlaing  3Iac  Gilla  Mochuda,  in 
Eng(is\,  31dc  Giilicuddf/,  son  of 

GiLLA-MociiuDA  :  the  word  IVoni  which 
this  surname  is  derived,  means  fol- 
lower of  St.  Mochuda,  otherwise 
called  St.  Carthach.— S^e  No.  17, 
pedigree  of  0' Sullivan  3Iore. 

VII. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  THE  CLANX  LABHRAIS, 
OR  CLAN  LAWRENCE,  HERE. 

1.  Concobar,  son  of 

2.  Donmall,  son  of 

3.  Donncadh  Dubh,  son  of 

4.  Donnall,  son  of 

5.  Eogan,  son  of 

6.  Domnall,  son  of 

7.  Labhras,  ( Tills  name  is  pronounced 

Lowrausij.  It  is  the  Iris'i  V3rsio)i 
of  the  nam?  Lawrence.)  son  of 

8.  Gilla-na-bh-Fiann.— &<?  No.  13,  ped- 

igree of  0' Sullivan  Bearre. 

VIII. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  o'mAIIOXV  FINN,  HERE. 

Now  this  O'Mahony  was  king  X)t 
Rathlenn,  now  the  Hill  of  Skea  on  the 
River  Bandon,  by  unquestioned  right ; 
and  it  was  his  privilege  to  occupy  the 
seat  of  the  king  of  Cashcl,  when  no 
king  sat  thereon  ;  and  be  owed  no  fur- 
ther duty  to  the  said  king  of  Cashel, 
when  not  king  himsdf,  than  to  bow 
the  head  in  his  presence. 
1.  Concobar,  or  Connor,  sou  of 
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2.  Domnall,  son  of 

3.  Concobar  Finn,  son  of 

4.  Concobar,  na'  g-Cros,  son  of 

5.  Concobar  Finn,  na  n-Ech,  son  of 

6.  Concobar  Cabacb,  son  of 

7.  Diarmaid  Rantach,  son  of 

8.  Finghin  ;  [One  of  the  brothers  of 

this  Finghin  was  named  Domnall ; 
another  was  Diarmaid  Mor,  called 
also  Diarmaid  Og,  O'Mahony. 
Of  the  posterity  of  Domnall,  is  the 
family  of  Kill-na-gluairi  {Kilna- 
gloory)  in  Barrett's  Country;  and 
of  the  offspi-ing  of  Diarmaid  is  the 
race  called  Meirgeach  [i.  e.  of  the 
Standard]  in  Desmond,  and  also 
the  sept  of  Concobar  Dubh  in 
Barry's  Countr\^  By  Desmond 
must  he  here  understood  no  more 
than  the  territory  of  Mac  Car- 
thy  More  in  the  West  of  Cork 
and  Kerry]  son  of 
9.  Diarmaid  Mor,  son  of 

10.  Donncadh  of  Rath  Dreoain,  son  of 

11.  Tadg,  son  of 

12.  Diarmaid  Mor  Eli,  [He  is  nho  sur- 
named  na  n-Eeh  Mais,  i.  e.  of  the 
Fine  Steeds.] 

13.  Donncadh  na  h-Tmirce  Timchill, 
[Re  icas  Icing  of  the  Eoganaclit 
of  Rathlenn  on  the  arrival  of  the 
English.  Ilis  surname  signifes^ 
of  the  changing  ahout^  ichich  he 
might  have  got  from  the  fact 
that,  having  heen  for  a  time  ex- 
felled  from  his  territory^  and 
chieftaincy  hy  Cathal  0  Dono- 
ghoo,  aided  hy  the  English,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  them  again 
icith  the  aid  of  his  sovereign, 
M'lcCarthy,  King  of  Desmond. 
He  iras  killed  fighting  against 
the  English  in  A.D.  1212.]  son  of 

14.  Kian,  son  of 

15.  Donncadh  Donn,  son  of  - 

16.  Ciimara  O'Mahony ;  [Cumara  0'- 
Mathghamhna,  i.  e.  grandson  of 
If  at  Jig  ha  main,  pronounced  in 
Irish  0' Mahoicna,  and  called  in 
English  O'Mahony,  teas  the  firat 
of  this  line  thathorc  the  family 
name.  He  defeated  the  Desi  in 
A.  D.  in  1072.]  son  of 

17.  Brodcu,  son  of 

18.  Mathgamain;  {Pronounced  Ma- 
howin,  and.  culled  in  English  Ma- 
hon,  from  whom  the  Ui  Math- 
gliamhna  are  named.]  son  of 


19.  Kian;  [He  was  King  cf  Desmondt 
and  commanded  the  Eagenians  of 
Munster  at  Clontarf  A.  D.  1214.] 
son  of 

20.  Maelmuaidh,  K.  M.,  son  of 

21.  Brann,  son  of 

22.  Kian,  son  of 

23.  Sbellan,  son  of 

24.  Cathniadh,  sou  of 

25.  Concobar,  son  of 

26.  Cucongelt,  son  of 

27.  Olild  Brugba,  son  of 

28.  Conna,  son  of 

29.  Artgal,  son  of 

30.  Fcrdalcthi,  son  of 

31.  Beki,  from  Avhom  are  named  the 
Kinel  m-Beki,  [Kraalmeakey,)  son 
of 

32.  Fergus,  son  of 

33.  Feidlimedh,  K.  M.,  son  of 
34  Tighernach,  son  of 

35.  Aedh  (Jar-garbh,  [From  him  the 
Kinel  Aedha  of  the  territory  now 
called  Kinalea  in  the  county  of  Cork 

,  are  called.  From  Laegari,  brother 
of  this  Aedh,  descend  the  O'Don- 
oghoos.]  son  of 

36.  Crirathann,  son  of 

37.  Eocaidh./rom  whcm  the  Ui  Eachach 
are  colled,  son  of 

38.  Cas,  the  founder  of  the  race,  son  of 

39.  Core,  K.  M.-  See  Ko.  ?A,  pedigree 
of  Mac  Car  thy  More. 

XI. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  o'maHONY  OF  UI 
FLOINN  LAEI,  HERE. 

1.  Donncadh,  son  of 

2.  Concobar  an  Crocliair,  son  of 

3.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

4.  Seaghan,  or  John,  son  of 

5.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

6.  Donncadh,  son  of 

7.  Diarmaid  Buidlie,  son  of 

8.  Finghin,  son  of 

9.  Tadg  an  Oir,  son  of 

10.  Donncadh  of  Hath  Dreoain,  &c.— 
See  No.  10,  pedigree  of  O'Mafiony 
Finn. 

X. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OP  o'mAHONY  OP  CA^' 
BERY,  HERE. 

1.  INfathgamain,  or  Mahon,  son  of 

2.  Kian,  son  of 

3.  Maelmuaidh,  son  of 
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4.  Finghin,  son  of 
6.  Finghin,  son  of 

6.  Diarmaid  Spainecli,  son  of 

7.  Tadg  Buidbe,  son  of 

8.  Carbri,  son  of 

9.  Donncadli  jSlael,  son  of 

10.  Magnus,  son  of 

11.  Kian,  son  of 

12.  Aedh,  son  of 

13.  CoxcoBAR,  son  of 

14.  Donncadh  na  h-Imirce  Timchill. — 

See  No.  13,  Pedigree  of  O'Mahonij 
Finn. 

XI. 

PEDIGREE  OF  O'mAHONY  OP  CLANN  CON- 
NOR, HERE. 

1.  Donncadh,  son  of 

2.  Concobar,  son  of 

3.  Finghin  Og,  son  of 

4.  Finghin,  son  of 
6.  Donncadh,  son  of 

6.  Mathgamain,  or  3Iahmi,  son  of 

7.  Donncadh,  son  of 

8.  Concobar,  from  whom  they  are  cal- 

led Clann  Concobair,  or  in  English 
Clan    Connor,  son  of 

9.  Mathgamain,  son  of 

10.  Kian. — See  No.  11,  pedigree  of 

O'Mahony  of  Carter y. 
Note. — The  editor's  copies  of  Keat- 
ing, contain  pedigrees  of  no  other  of  the 
clans  descended  from  Eogan  Mor  than 
those  above  given.  Those  that  follow, 
which  show  the  descent  of  some  impor- 
tant branches  of  that  stock,  are  given 
on  the  authority  of  their  pedigrees,  as 
published  by  Dr.  O'Donovau  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  Magli  Rath. 

ADDENDA  TO  CHAPTER  I 
THE  PEDIGREE  OF  o'DONOVAN,  REPRESEN- 
TATIVE OF  THE  ELDEST  BRANCH  OF  THE 
CHILDREN  OF  MILEDH. 

1.  Domnall,  inaugurated  chief  of  Clan 

Cahill  in  1584,  son  of 

2.  Domnall  na  g-Crolkenn, 

3.  Tadg,  son  of 

4.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

5.  Concobar,  son  of 

6.  Murcadh,  son  of 

7.  Tadg,  son  of 

8.  Cathal,  from  whom  Clanu  Cathail, 

or  Clan-Cahill  is  named,  son  of 

9.  Crom,  driven  from  the  county  of 

Limerick,  by  the  2d  Baron  of  Oph- 
alj,  and  was  slaiu  in  1254.  Son  of 


10.  Malroni;  or  Maelruanaidh,  son  of 

11.  Raghnali,  son  of 

12.  Aueslis,  son  of 

13.  Amlaeibh  O'Donovan. 

14.  Cathal,  who  fought  at  Clontarf, 
son  of 

15.  DoNNOBAN,  from  whom  the  name 
O'Donnobhain,  in  English,  0 'Don- 
ovan is  derived,  sou  of 

16.  Cathal,  son  of 

17.  Uainighe,  son  of 

18.  Cathal,  son  of 

19.  Kennfaeladh,  son  of 

20.  Dubdaboirenn,  son  of 

21.  Aedh  lloin,  son  of 

22.  Eogan,  son  of 

23.  Crunraael,  son  of 

24.  Aedh,  son  of 

25.  Aengus,  son  of 

26.  Lapi,  son  of 

27.  Olild  Kenn-fada,  son  of 

28.  Kennfaeladh,  sou  of 

29.  Ere,  son  of 

30.  Carbri  Aedba ;  [From  him  Ui  Car- 
bri has  its  name.  MacEneiry  ia 
descended  from  Lis  fourth  son.] 
son  of 

31.  Brian,  [From  Conall,  son  of  Fin- 
tait,  sou  of  Dari,  son  of  this  Brian, 
ancestor  of  O'Coilins  and  O'Kin- 
nealy,  the  territory  of  Hi  Conaill 
Gabhra  has  its  name.]  son  of 

32.  Fiacaidh  Fidghenti ;  [The  elder 
brother  of  Fiacaidh  was  Fidach, 
father  of  Crimthann  Mor,  one  of 
the.  most  illustrious  of  the  mon- 
archs  of  Ireland,  who  reigned  A.  D. 
366-378.  He  was  the  senior  re- 
presentative 'of  all  the  Milesian 
race  ;  but  as  he  died  v/ithout  i.ssue, 
the  eldest  representative  of  Miledh 
must  now  exist  somcv/hcre  amongst 
the  Ui  Fidghenti,  the  widely  scat- 
tered progeny  of  his  second  brother 
Fiacaidh.]  son  of 

33.  Dari  Kerb.  [From  Eocaidh  Liath- 
anach,  one  of  the  sons  of  this  Dari, 
are  descended  O'Liathain,  in  Eng- 
lish,O'Lyons,  and  0  h-Anmcadlia.] 
son  cf 

34.  Olild  Flann  Beg,  K.  M.—See  No. 
36,  pedigree  of  MacCartliy  More. 

II. 

PEDIGREE  OP  O'kEEFE. 

1.  Domnall,  who  went  to  France  in  the 
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sixtsontli  year  of  liis  age  at  tlie 
h2aJ  of  his  father's  regiment  of 
foot,  son  of 

2.  Domiiall  Og,  slain  at  Aughrim  in 
1G91,  sen  of 

3.  DoiTiiiall  the  Heroic,  son  of 

4.  Magnus,  son  of 

5.  Art,  son  of 

6.  Art,  son  of 

7.  Domuall,  son  of 

8.  Art,  son  of 

9.  Maxims,  son  of 

10.  Doiiiuall,  son  of 

11.  Art,  soil  of 

12.  Domnall,  son  of 

13.  Art,  son  of 

14.  Concobar,  son  of 

15.  Eo;^'aii  Finn,  son  of 

16.  Ma;^-na3,  son  of 

17.  Fingnini,  son  of 

18.  Aedh,  son  of 
If).  Fingaini,  son  of 

20.  Doniinll,  son  of 

21.  Aodh,  son  of 

22.  Donaca'Jh  O'Keeffe,  the  first  of  the 
name,  son  of 

23.  Cathal,  son  of 

24.  Caemii,  from  whom  is  named 
O'Casirah,  in  English,  O'Keeffe, 
son  of 

25.  Finguini,  K.  M.,  son  of 

26.  Gorman,  son  of 

27.  Artri,  K.  M.,  son  of 

28.  Cathal,  K.  M.,  son  of 

29.  Fingaini,  K.  M.,  son  of 

30.  Cu-gan-malhair,  K.  M.,  son  of 

31.  Cathal,  K.  M.,son  of 

32.  Aedh  Flann-catlirach,  son  of 

33.  Carbri  Grom,  K.  M.,  son  of 

35.  Orimthann  Srebh.  K.  M.,  son  of 

36.  EocAiDir,  K.  M.,  died  A.  D.  523, 
son  of 

37.  Aenga?,  K.  1SL—S3e  No.  32,  psdi- 
gree  of  MacCarthy  More. 

Note. — Previous  to  the  reign  of 
Kellachan  of  Oashel,  in  which  lived 
Donncadh  O'Caeimh,  the  first  that  bore 
the  family  name,  this  line  gave  more 
kings  to  all  Miinster,  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  offspring  of  Eber. 

in. 

PEDIGREE   OP   o'dOXOOHOO,  OTHERWISE 
SPEM.ED,  O'dONOHOE. 

1.  GciTry  of  Glenfiask,  son  of 

2.  Tadg,  sou  of 


3.  Gcffry,  son  of 

4.  Tadg,  son  of 

5.  Domnall,  son  of 

6.  Rnaidri,  son  of 

7.  GeliVy,  son  of 

8.  Domnall,  sou  of 

9.  Concobar,  son  of 

10.  Jeffi'y,  son  of 

11.  Aedh,  son  of 

12.  Concobar,  son  of 

13.  Aralaeibh  Mor  na  Cuimscnna,  son 
of 

14.  Aengus,  son  of 

14.  Doimcadh  O'Donncadha,  in  Eng- 
lish, O'Donoghoo,  the  first  of  the 
name,  son  of 

15.  Cathal,  son  of 

16.  DoxNCADii,  from  whom  O'Donn- 
cadha is  called,  son  of 

17.  Domnall,  Avho  held  joint  command 
of  Eugonians  with  Kian,  son  of 
Maclmuaidh.at  Clontarf,A.D.1014, 
son  of 

18.  Dabdabolrenn,  K.  M.,  son  of 

19.  Aengns,  son  of 

20.  Fiatliniadh,  son  of 

21.  Aublethi,  son  of 

22.  Dunlaing,  son  of 

23.  Ealathi,  son  of 

24.  Selbach,  son  of 

25.  Clarinach,  son  of 

26.  Carbri  Riastrira,  son  of 

27.  Aedli  Kisrigh,  son  of 

28.  Laegari,  son  of 

29.  Crimthann,  &(i.—See  No.  36,  pedi- 
gree of  O'MaJiony  Finn. 

IV. 

PEDIGUEE  OP  MAC  CARTIIY  EARL  OF  MUSK- 
ERY,  PROM  DERMOD  o'CONNOR's  TRANS- 
.  LATION  OF  KEATING. 

1 .  Robert,  Lord  Muskery,  son  of 

2.  Donncadh,  Earl  of  Clancarthy,  exiled 

witli  Jam.es  II.  of  England,  son  of 

3.  Kellachan,  or  Callaghan,  son  of 

4.  Donncadh,    General    in  Munster 

against  Cromwell,  A.  D.  1652, 
son  of 

5.  Cormac  Og,  son  of 

6.  Cormac  ;  [Prom  him  sprang  Tadg, 

ancestor  of  the  MacCarthies  of 
Agiish,  and  Domnall,  ancestor  of 
the  MacCarthies  of  Carrignavar.] 
son  of 

7.  Diarmaid,  ancestor  of  the  Mac  Car- 

thies  of  Inshiraliell,  son  of 

8.  Tadg,  ancestor  of  the  Mac  Carthies 
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of  Cuairt  Brec,  and  of  Cormac,  or 
Charles  Mac  Carthy  of  Ballea,- 
Castlcmorc  and  Clongliroe,  son  of 

9.  Cormac  Ladir  Og,  sou  of 

10.  Cormac  Ladir, 

11 .  Tadg,  from  whom  sprang  the  Mac 
Carthios  of  Drishane,  son  of 

12.  Cormac,  son  of 

13.  DiARMAiD  MoR  of  INIusgraide  or 
Muskery,  slain  by  the  O'Mahonies 
in  A.  D.  13G7,  son  of 

14.  Cormac— No.  8,  Pedigree  of 
Mac  Canhij  More. 


Pedigree  of  the  Counts  CMahony 
OF  France,  from  a  copy  thereof, 
lodged  in  Bibliotheque  Ivoyalc  of 
Paris  in  1788,  and  still  extant. 

1.  Barthelcmy,  Count  O'Mahony, 
Knight  of  the  Cross  of  St.  Louis 
and  Malta,  Colonel  Commandant 
of  the  regiment  of  Berwick  in  the 
service  of  France,  born  in  the 
County  of  Kerry  in  1748,  and  af- 
terwards married  to  Mile,  de  Gouy. 
[His  descendants  still  exist  in 
France,  and  are  now  represented  by 
the  present  Count  O'Alahony.]  son 
of 

2.  Michael  of  Cnocan-na-h-Eglaisi,  in 

Kerry,  son  of 

3.  Eogaa,or  Eugene,  son  of 

4.  Tadg, or  Thadeus,  3oa  of 

5.  Bomitius,  son  of 

6.  DoraualljOr  Daniel,  son  of 

7.  Demetrius,  son  ol 

8.  Finghin,or  Florence,  son  of 

9.  Tadg  Meirgbcit.    [He  had  a  son 

named  Domnall,  who  settled  at 
Tibraid,  or  Tubrid,  in  the  County 
of  Cork,  where  his  descendants 


were  known  as  Slloclit  Domnaill 
of  Tubrid :  of  this  branch  has 
sprung  the  Count  O'Mahony  of 
Spain,  formerly  Lieutenant  Gene- 
ral in  the  army  of  Spain,  and  am- 
bassador plenipotentiary  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty  at  the  court  of 
Vienna.]  son  of 

10.  Concobai",  son  of 

11.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

12.  Seaghan,  or  John,  son  of 

13.  Diarmaid  Oq;  [He  emigrated  into 
Keri'y  in  1355,  where  he  was  made 
Seneschall  of  Desmond  by  Mac 
Carthy  Mor,  king  of  that  country, 
from  whom  he  received  a  terri* 
lory  sufficient  to  uphold  that  office. 
This  dignity  continued  in  his 
family  until  15G5,  when  Domnall 
Mac  Carthy  Mor,  having  ex- 
changed his  title  of  king  of  the 
then  extremely  narrowed  domains 
of  Desmond,  for  that  of  Earl  of 
Claucare,  Finghin  O'Mahony  was 
by  letters  patent,  created  Sheriff 
of  the  County  of  Kerry,  in  ex- 
change for  his  office  of  Seneschall.] 
son  of 

14.  Diarmaid  Rantach.— Sje  No.  8, 
Pedigree  of  0'3Iahonij  Fain. 

Note. — The  editor  would  wish  to 
have  given  the  pedigrees  of  several 
others  of  the  septs  sprung  from  Eogan 
Mor,  with  those  above  given,  such  as 
MacCarthy  Reagh,  O'Moriarty,  O'Cal- 
Jaghan  and  others,  but  he  has  been  unable 
to  procure  authorities  from  which  to 
transcribe  them.  In  a  future  edition, 
more  ample  d.^tails  may  be  possibly 
given  of  the  septs,  both  of  this  and 
other  tribes,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  RACE  OF  CORMAC  CAS,  THE  SECOND 
SON  OF  OLILD  OLUM,  DOWN  HERE. 


FEDIGREE  OP  O'dRIEN  OF  THOMOND  HERE. 

1.  Henry,  7th  Earl  of  Thomond,  son  of 

2.  Brian,  son  of, 

3.  Donncadh ;  [This  Donncadh,  called 

in  English  Donough,  had  two  sons,  4. 
namely,  Henry  and  Brian  :  of  these, 
Henry  was  the  elder,  but  he  died 


without  leaving  any  male  issue. 
However,his  daughter  was  married 
to  the  son  of  Brian,  namely,  to 
that  Henry  with  whom  we  begia 
the  pedigree.]  son  of 
Concobar  ;  [Tadg  of  Dromore  and 
Sir  Domnall  of  Carricahowlig 
were  sons  of  this  Concobar.]  son  of 
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6.  Donncndh ;  [This  Donncadh  bad  for 
brothers,  Domnal],  Murkertach, 
Tadg  an  Chomadh  and  Tordel- 
bach  O'Brien.J  son  of 

6.  Concobar ;  [This  Concobar  had  for 
brother  Murcadh,  who  was  the  first 
Earl  of  Thomoud  ap.d  first  Baron 
of  Inchiquin. — From  Donncadh, 
or  Donogh,  second  son  of  the  said 
Alurcadh,  Sir  Lucius  and  hiS  broth- 
er, William  Smith  O^Brien,  are 
ninth  in  desceiit.]  son  of 

7.  Tordelbach,  son  of 

8.  Tadg,  son  of 

9.  Tordeibach,  son  of 

10.  Brian  Catha  an  Aenaigh,  t.  e. 
Brian  of  the  Battle  of  Xenagh ;  (Of 
the  posterity  of  this  Brian  of  the 
Battle  of  Ncuaa;h  is  the  sept  of 
O'Briain  Cumarach,  i.  e.  O'Brien 
of  the  Curnmeraghs  in  the  county 
of  Waterford. — It  was  this  Brian 
that  won  the  Battle  of  Nenagh 
against  the  Earl  of  Desmond, 
namely,  against  Garret,  son  of 
Maurice,  son  of  Thomas,  on  which 
occasion  he  captured  that  Earl ; 
and  it  Avas  from  this  victory  that 
he  was  called  Brian  of  the  Battle 
of  Nenagh.)    son  of 

11.  Mathgamain  of  Maen-magh  ;  (This 
Mathgamain,  or  Malion,  had  a  son 
named  Concobar,  from  whom  has 
descended  the"  sept  of  O'Brien  of 
Carraig  0'  g-Coinnell,  now  called 
Castleconnell.)    son  of 

12.  Murkertach,  son  of 

13.  Tordelbach,  (Son  of  this  Tordel- 
bach was  Donncadh,  who  granted 
the  lordship  of  Thomond  for  thr^e 
years  to  the  Poor  Friars  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  them  in  building 
the  Monastery  of  Ennis.  He  was 
afterwards  treacherously  murdered 
in  A.  D.  1311,  by  Murcadh  Maim- 
chin,  son  of  Mathgamain  O'Brien, 
in  Glenn  Caein.)  son  of 

14.  Tadg  Caeluisgi ;  (This  Tadg  Ca- 
eluisgi  had  a  brother  named  Brian 
Ruadh,  from  whom  sprang  the  0'- 
Brian  of  Ara,)  son  of 

15.  Concobar  na  Siudaini ;  (It  was 
from  having  been  killed  on  the 
Siudain  that  he  has  been  named 
Concobar  na  Siudaini.)  son  of 

16.  Donncadh  Carbreach  ;  (This  Donn- 


cadh Carbreach,  was  the  first  per 
son  that  was  ever  styled  Tua 
o'brien  ;  and  it  was  also  he  that 
bestowed  the  Monastery  of  Donn- 
cadh Caibrcach,  outside  Lime- 
rick, to  God  for  his  soul's  welfare ; 
and  the  reason  why  he  was  called 
Donncadh  Carbreach,  i.  e.  Donn- 
cadh of  Carbi  i,  was  because  he 
had  been  fostered  in  Ui  Carbri 
Aedba.)  son  of 

17.  Domnall  llor,  K.  M.,  A.  D.  110.3- 
1194- ;  [This  Donmall  was  the  last 
King  of  Cashel.  i.  e.  of  Munster^ 
and  of  Liraei'ick,  From  him  have 
sprung  the  Miiintcr  Consadin,  L  e, 
the  family  of  Consudine  and  Mac 
Gilla-lasachta,  now  called  Ly.- 
saght.]  son  of 

18.  Tordelbach,  iC  M.;  son  of 

19.  Diarmaid,  K.  M. ;  [The  elder  bro- 
ther of  this  Diarmaid  was  Murker- 
tach Mor,  Monarch,  of  Ireland  A. 
J).  1094-1119,  and  from  him,  ac- 
coi-ding  to  one  of  the  Ollamhs  of 
the  Dal-g-Cais  themselves,  has 
sprung  the  clan  of  MacMahon  of 
Thomond.   Here  is  what  he  says  : 

Clann  Thoirdhelbaigh,  na  theib  troid, 
Muircliertach  Mor  is  IJiarmaid  ; 
Ban-  crainn  chlechtach  da  g-claen  fiodh; 
Muircliertach  saer,  a  seinser. 

Clann  don  ti  is  oige  aco, 

Siol  m-Briain  i  n-diaigh  Dhiarmaid; 

Fa  clann  cath-chalma  clechtach, 

Clana  Mhatiighamlina  o  Mhuirchertach." 

In  English: 

•  Tordelbach's  sons,  -w  ho  shunned  not  war, 
Were  Diarmaid  and  Murkertach  Mor — 
Tall  trees  to  whom  a  forest  bowed! — 
Murkertach  was  the  elder  son. 

From  the  yonnjrer  chieftain  sprang 
O'Brien,  lord  of  Diarmaid's  line: 
MacMahon's  clan,  the  brave  in  battle, 
Claims  noble  MurkPitach  for  sire." 

The  above  named  Diarmaid  had  another 
son  named  Concobar  na  g-Cathrach 
I.  e.  of  the  Fortreeses,  who  is  also 
Slapar-salach  i.  e.  of  the  Spattered 
Robe.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Diarmaid  to  whom  he  succeeded 
as  King  of  Munster,  in  which  posi- 
tion he  proved  himself  a  warlike 
and  able  prince.  From  him  sprang 
the  line  of  Tadg  Gle  O'Briain,  chief' 
tains  of  Ui  Bloid  and  princes  m 
Ormond^    son  of 

20.  Tordelbach  O'Briain,  R.  H.;  [He 
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was  tliG  first  tliat  bore  the  sur- 
name, Ua  Bi'iaiu,  or  O'Briain,  in 
English  O'Brien,  he  being  the  0 
or  LFa,  i.  e.,  the  graiidsoa,  of  Brian, 
Pv.  H.]  son  of 

21.  Tadg;  [From  Donncadh,  R.  IL  an 
elder  brother  of  this  Tadg,  have 
sprung  the  MacO'Brien  of  Coon- 
agh  and  the  MacO'Bricn  of  Ahar- 
low.]  son  of 

22.  Brian  Boromiia,  R.  H.  ;  slain  at 
Cloiitarf  A.  I).  1014.  [Brian  had 
six  sons  ;  uamsly,  Murcadh,  Tadg, 
Donacadh,  Doinnall,  Ooncobar, 
and  Flann.  Of  th^se  we  have  not 
found  that  any  left  issue  bat  the 
following  tsvD  ;  namely,  Tadg,  from 
whom  this  branch  of  Thoraond  de- 
rives its  origin  ;  and  Donncadh,  11. 
H.,  from  whom  descend  the  Mac 
0'Brie:i  of  Aharlow  already  men- 
tioned.] son  of 

23.  Kenncidigh ;  (Kenneidigh  had 
twelve  sons ;  but  th2  posterity  of  no 
more  than  four  of  th2S3  has  surviv- 
ed ;  name'y,  Brian,  Donncuan,  Ech- 
tigherna  anl  Mathgamhaiu  or  Ma- 
hon.  From  Brian  descend  the  8il 
Bhriain  {Shel  Vrecin)  or  O'Briens. 
Donncuan  hal  six  sons  ;  to  wit,  two 
named  Kenneidigh,  and  liiagan, 
Lonnargan,  Kelichar,  and  Oonga- 
lach  ;  from  one  of  those  named 
Kenneidigh.  has  de3C3Dd3d  the  sept 
O'Oonaing,  in  Eaglis'i,  Gunning  ; 
from  the  other  Kenneidigh  has 
descended  that  of  O' Kenneidigh, 
m  English  O'Ksnnedy ;  from  Rla- 
gau  have  sprung;  the  O'Riagaius 
or  Regans  of  Manster ;  from 
Lonnargan,  the  O'Lounergans ;  and 
from  Kelichar,  the  O'Kelehers.— 
From  Mathgamain  or  Mahon,  K. 
M.  son  of  Kenu3idigh,  have  de- 
scended the  following  septs  ;  name- 
ly, O'Beolain,  0'Sb2llain,  O'h-Ann- 
rachain,  Maclnncirigh,  O'Conga- 
laigh  and  O'Tuama,  in  English,  0' 
Bolan,  O'Spitlane,  O'Sheehan,  0'- 
H'lnraghan,  MdcEnsiry,^  O' Con- 
nelly'^ of  North  Mim^ter,  and  0'- 
Toomy.  From  Echtigherua  [Ag- 
lieerna),  son  of  Kenneidigh,  the 
sept  of  Magrath  or  MacGrath, 
Brehons  of  Thoraond  ;  and  that  of 
O'Ahern  or  O'Hearu,  sprang. 


1.  Tiie  sept  of  MacEneiry,  mention^ 
ed  abovs,  is  not  of  the  Dakassian 
race.  It  belongs  to  the  Ui  Fid- 
ghenti  of  Eugenian  origin.  2. 
These  Dakassian  0'  ConneUies  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  O'Con- 
galaigh  or  O' ConneUies  of  Leth 
Cuinn,  vjho  are  of  a  different  stock. 
Congo.lach,  sjn  of  Kenneidigh,  left 
no  issue. — Ed.)  son  of 

24.  Lorcan,  K.  M.  (The  following 
are  the  surnames  of  the  clans 
d3scendcd  from  Lorcan  ;  to  wit : 
from  Oosgarach,  son  of  Lorcan, 
have  sprang  the  Muinter  Senac- 
hain,  or  O' S  tannag'ians ;  the  Muin- 
ter Cnaimhin  or  MicKnevins ;  the 
Mainter  Ogain  or  0'Hoga»is,  the 
Muinter  AUathaigh,  or  6'Hallies  ; 
the  Muinter  Uallachain  or  0'- 
Hoolaghans ;  Muinter  Maelrua- 
naidh  or  O^Murronies ;  the  Muinter 
Glodhairn.  Mainter  Angedha  and 
Muinter  Mani. 

It  is  also  from  this  Lorcan  that 
the  race  of  Brian  Finn  in  Dubh-thir 
[Duffeer)  of  Leinster  are  descended. 

Note. —  Tie  tvord  ''Muinter,^' 
signifies  household  family,  people, 
and  sometimes  posterity,  thus 
"  Mainter  Ogain"  mejns  the  pos- 
terity of  Ogan,  and  signifies  the 
same  thing  as  Vi  h-  Ogain.)  son  of 

25.  Lactna,  son  of 

26.  Core,  son  of 

27.  Anluan,  son  of 

28.  ]SIathgamain,  or  M%hon,  son  of 

29.  Tordeibach  ;  (This  Tord3lbach  had 
a  son  named  Algenan,  from  whom 
sprang  the  sept  of  O'Meadhra,  in 
English  O'Mara.)  son  of 

30.  Cathal.  (This  Cathal  had  a  brother 
nam3d  Cou^-al,  from  whom  des- 
cended O'Neill — thit  is,  the  Man- 
ster sept  of  thit  denomination,  but 
not  the  great  O'Neill  of  Ulster — and 
O'n-Eoghan :  They  are  both 
sprung  from  Niall,  the  ancestor  of 
the  race  of  INIaclnnrachtaigh,  in 
English  MicEnright.)  son  of 

31.  Aedh  Caemh,  K.  M.;  (It  was  this 
Aedh  Caemh,  that  seized  upon 
Cashel  in  spite  of  the  race  of  Eo- 
gan  Mor.  He  reigned  from  A.  D. 
571  to  A.  I).  601.)  son  of 

32.  Conall,  sonof 
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33.  Eocaidh  CaVclcrg ;  [This  Eocaidli 
Bal-dor^  had  a  brother  naraad 
Ferga',  from  whom  sprnng  tho 
Muiutcr  Ikedha,  i.  e.,  t.'ie  dan  of 
O'Hckcy — the  phus  cian  sept  of 
the  Dill  g-Ca  s.  He  had  another 
brother  named  Aeivrus,  from  whom 
are  descended  the  clans  of  the  fol- 
lowing surriarne3,namely,tiic  Main- 
tcr  Loings'gh  Tuath.-Mumhan, 
mEwj^-Ls'i  0' Lunch,  of  T'lomond  ; 
the  Muintcr  Uithnidhe  or  Uaith- 
nin,  sometimes  transkiiel  by  Grcsn, 
and  somstimes  bij  Hmera  and  Han- 
non  ;  the  Mumter  Brenain,  in 
English  O'Brenan  ;  the  Muinter 
Sechtu.iin,  pronoaic  d  S'lagktnau- 
in  in  Irish,  bat  translatel  into 
English  b)/  Sjxton ;  the  Muuiter 
rtiada,  in  English  O'Reidij ;  the 
Miiint3r  Cormacain,  or  Coi-ni  iic,  in 
English, O'Cormacaa  and  MicCor- 
miclc ;  tlie  Muintcr  Brechra ;  the 
Muinter  Samradh.  Tie  modern 
names  of  tiie  two  clans  last  named 
are  unknown  to  the  Editor.]  son  of 

34.  Carthann  Finn,  son  of 

35.  Blod.  (This  B.od  had  a  brother 
named  Caisin  {Cas\een)  from 
whom  sprang  the  Sil  Aedha  [Sited 
Ay  eh),  that  is,  the  clan  of  Mac- 
Conmara,  in  Eng'is'i  Macnimara, 
and  from  this  clan  branched  the 
sept  of  MacFJannchadha,  in  Eng- 
lish MacClanchy  and  Clan:ey,  who 
wzre  the  Bre'ion  sipl  of  Tiommi. 
This  Blod  had  also  a  son  called 

'  Brenann  Ban,  from  whom  d  jseend- 
ed  the  ]\[iiinter  Urthali,  in  English 
0'Hitrley;t\\c  Mnintor  Maeldomna, 
in  English  O'AIibwny;  tlie  Mu- 
inter Grada,  in  Englis'i  O'Gra/hj] 
and  the  Muinter  Oaisin,  in  Eng- 
lish O'Cashin.)  son  of 

36.  Cas,  from  whom  the  Dal  g-Cais 
[Daulgas'i]  are  named ;  [This 
Cas  (Cass)  had  twelve  sons,  name- 
ly, Blod,  Caisin,  Lugaidh,  Sedna, 
Aengus  Kenn-Athrach,  Cormac, 
Carthann,  Kcnneich,  Aengus 
Kenn-atinn.  Aedh,  Losgenn  and 
Delbaeth.  From  Blod  sprang  the 
stock  of  this  branch ;  from  Aengus 
Kenn-Athrach  sprang  O'Dea  of 
Kinel  Fermaic,  the  Kinel  m-Baei 
and  the  Kinel  g-Caallachta ;  from 


Acngns  Kcnn-atinn  sprang  the 
Muinter  Ifernain  and  the  Muinter 
Nechtain,  in  English  O'Naugh- 
tan,  but  commonly  allied  Norton, 
and  the  Mnint.'r  Artagain,  in 
Englis'i  O'Hcfrlagan  ;  from  Aedh, 
soir  of  Cas,  sprang  the  jNIuinter 
Acdha,"  in  English  O'Hay  or 
O'Hja  and  Hayes,  that  is,  the 
Thomond  S3pt  so  called.,  for  there 
are  several  families  of  tiie  name 
luho  belong  to  distinct  tribes;  from 
Delbaeth  sprang  MacOochlain,  in 
English  ]MacOou;,^hlan,  and  the 
other  septs  of  the  tribe  of  the  Dclb- 
na — a  tribe  whixhliad  its  name  from 
this  Delbaeth;  from  Lugaidh  son  of 
Cas  sprang  the  Muintcr  Dobhar- 
chon,  in  Englis'i^  O'Dduoran  ;  the 
Muinter  Kearnaigh,  in  English 
0' Kearney ;  the  Muinter  Coaraei, 
•  in  Englis'i  MicCo  iroy,  but  some- 
times b:irbarized  to  King ;  the  Mu- 
inter Aengusa,  in  Ea<xlis\  O'llen- 
essy ;  the  Muinter  Dubhthigh,  in 
English  O'Du'iig.  Of  the  Ual  g- 
Cais,  or  tribe  des  ended  from  this 
Cas,  are  a^so  sprung  MacDemi, 
MacAsiodha,  Mac  an  Fhairchini, 
in  Eno;lis\  MicA-ierny;  O'h-Ainn- 
li,  in  English  O'Huily',  and  O'Heafy 
of  the  county  of  Limerick. —  Of 
the  Dcilcassian  s:pts,  t'loss  of  Mac 
Bruaidin  or  M.izBruodin,  and  Mac 
Curtain  held  hig\  ran':  as  hereditary 
bards  and  h  storians  of  the  tribe. 
From  Cas  iv3re  a-so  descended  the 
clans  of  O'Slattery,  O'Nunan, 
O'L'iddy  and  0' Casey,  —  thit  is, 
OCathasiiig'i  of  the  Coiilti  Mnbi- 
necha,  in  the  south  of  the  county  of 
Limerick,  for  there  is  another 
O'Cathasaigh  or  0' Casey,  who  was 
of  the  line  of  Kian,  sin  of  Olild 
Olum,  and  w'lose  territory  lay  in 
the  Kiannachta  Breagha  in  East 
Meath.]  son  of 

37.  Conall  Ech-luath,  K.  M.  ("  Ech- 
luath,"  pronounced  Agh-looah,  sig- 
nifies of  the  Fleet  Stee  ls.  He  was 
King  of  Munster,  A.D.  3GG.)  son  of 

38.  Lugaidh  Menn,  K.  M.  (It  wa3 
this  Lugaidh  Menn  that  carried  oflf 
.hostages  from  all  parts  of  Ireland, 
so  that  they  were  forced  to  promise 
to  pay  him  tribute.)  son  of 
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*J9.  AenguFJ  Tirccli,  K.  M.,  son  of 

40.  Fer-Corb,  son  of 

41.  "Mogli-Oorb,  K.  M.,  son  of 

42.  (/CRM AC  Cas  K.  M.,  son  of 

43.  Olild  Olum    K.  M.—See  No.  39, 
pedigree  of  MacCartJuj  More. 

Note.  —  Donncadh  and  Concobar, 
marked  Nos.  5  and  G  in  this  pedigree 
of  O'Brien,  were  the  cotemporaries  of 
Domnall,  1st  Earl  of  Clancare.  with 
whom  the  pedigree  of  ]\[acCarthy  More 
commences.  Tlie  present  one  has  then 
been  begun  four  or  five  generations 
later  than  that  of  MacOarthy,  so  that 
the  number  43  of  the  Dalcassian  line, 
corresponds  closely  with  the  number  39 
of  the  Eugenian. — The  numbers  pre- 
fixed to  the  several  names  arc  given 
merely  to  facilitate  reference,  and  by  no 
means  intended  to  establish  any  parallel- 
ism in  time,  which  could  not  be  done 
after  that  manner,  for  several  pedigrees 
commence  many  generations  later  than 
others. — Ed. 

II. 

rilE  GENEALOGY  OF  O'URIEN  OF  CASTLE- 
CONXELL,  HERE. 

Mathgamain,  or  Mnhon,  of  ^lacn- 
magh,  son  of  Murkertach,  son  of  Tor- 
delbach,  son  of  Tadg  {7ei,Q;uc)  Cael- 
uisgi,  son  of  Concobar  na  Siudani,  two 
sons  had  he,  namely,  Brian  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Ncnagh,  from  whom  descends  the 
O'Brien  of  Thomond  ;  and  Concob:>r, 
or  Connor,  from  whom  has  sprung  the 
O'Brien  of  Carraig-O-Coinnell,  called 
Castleconnell  in  English.  The  year  of 
our  Lord  when  the  said  Concobar  came 
to  settle  at  Carraig-O-Coiunell  was 
1449. 

Two  soni  had  this  Concobar,  namely, 
Diarmaid  and  Brian  Dubh.  Diarmaid 
died  without  issue. 

Brian  Dubh  had  one  son,  namely, 
Donncadh  MacBriain  Du'lbh. 

This  Donncadh  had  eleven  sons,  but 
they  all  died  without  issue,  with  the 
exception  of  Mahon  or  Mathgamain 
MacDonncadha. 

'J.'he  children  of  Mahon  were  Donn- 
cadh and  Murkertach. 

M  urkertach  had  but  one  son,  namely, 
Tadg  ;  but  Donncadh  had  a  numerous 
offspring,  namely,  Brian  Dubh,  Domnall, 
*  *  *  *  *  Mathgamain,  Tordel- 
bach,  Kenneidigh,  called  the  Gilla 
43 


Dubh,  i.  c  the  Black  Chiel,  Concobar 
Cuanach,  Murkertach,  Diarmaid  and 
Donncadh.  Such  was  the  progeny  of 
Mathgamain  of  Maen-magh,  son  of  Mur- 
kertach, son  of  Tordelbach,  son  of  Tadg 
Cael-uisgi,  for  so  far. 

Concobar,  son  of  Mathgamain  IMaeu- 
magh,  from  whom  have  sprung  the 
O'Briens  of  Carraig-O-Coinnell  and 
Pobal  Briain,  [now  called  Castleconnell 
and  Pohblebricn  in  the  coiUitij  cf  L  m- 
crick),  was  for  eight  years  'J'he  O'Brien 
of  Thomond.  Pobal  Briain  was  por- 
tioned among  the  eleven  sons  of  Brian 
after  the  following  manner.'  *  -x- 
But,  to  return  to  those  eleven  sons  of 
Donncadh,  son  of  Brian,  to  whom  we 
have  brought  down  this  line,  they  all 
died  without  leaving  any  posterity  but 
females,  with  the  exception  of  his  Iburth 
son,  namely,  ilathgamain,  son  of  Doim- 
cadhj.son  of  Brian  Dubh.  These  are 
the  chTidrcn  of  the  said  Mathgamain, 
namely,  Domnall,  Concobar  JMael,  Brian 
Dubh,  Tadg,  Diarmaid  and  Mathga- 
main. 

These  are  the  children  of  Domnall, 
son  of  Donncadh,  namely,  Donncadh 
and  Murkertach.  Concobar  Mael,  son 
of  Donncadh,  had  one  son,  namely,  Tor- 
delbach. Brian  Dubh,  son  of  Donn- 
cadh, had  one  son,  namely,  Donncadh. 
Tadg,  son  of  Donncadh,  son  of  Malhga- 
main,  had  a  numerous  offspring,  name- 
ly, Concobar  Mael,  who  weiit  to  Spain  ; 
Domnall,  Diarmaid,  Tordelbach  and 
Murcadh. 

TUE  PEDIGREE  OF  THE  ABOVE-NAMED 
DONNCADH,  SON  OF  BRIAN  DUBU  OP 
CARRAIG-O-COINNELL,  HERE. 

1.  iJonncadh,  Brian,  Murcadh,  and 

Domnall,  sons  of 

2.  Domnall,  son  of 

3.  Donncadh,  son  of 

4.  Domnall,  son  of 

5.  Donncadh,  son  of 

6.  Brian  Dubh,  sou  of 

7.  Donncadh,  son  of 

8.  Mathgamain,  son  of 

10.  Donncadh,  son  of 

11.  Brian  Dubh,  son  of 

12.  Concobar,  who  was  The  O'Brian 
of  Thomond  for  eight  ^ear3,  from 
A.  D.  140G  to  A.  D.  1  tl4,  when 
he  resigned  the  chieftaincy  to  his 
nephew,  Tadg,  son  of  Brian,  and 
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who  settled  at  Carraig-O-Connell 
in  A  D.  1449,'  son  of 
13.  Mathgamain  of  Maen-magh,  &c. — 
See  No.  11,  Pedigree  of  O'Brien 
of  Thomond. 

Note  1. — Here  follows  a  list  enume- 
rating of  the  several  portions  of  those 
eleven  sons,  with  their  several  sub-de- 
nominations, which  the  editor  omits, 
both  on  account  of  the  prolixity  of  the 
list  itself,  and  because  he  has  by  him  at 
present  no  means  of  discovering  their 
present  names  and  pointing  their  sev- 
eral situations. — Ed. 

Note  2. — Dr.  O'Brian  in  his  Law 
of  Tanistry,  pubHshed  in  Yallancey's 
Collectanea,  thinks  that  it  was  Brian, 
the  son  of  Concobar,  that  settled  in 
Castleconnell  in  this  year. — Ed. 

ADDENDA. 

The  following  Dalcassian  pedigrees 
are  taken  from  those  arranged  by  Dr. 
O'Donovan,  and  published  with  the 
Battle  of  Magh  Rath. 

I. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  MACNAMARA,  CHIEF 
UI  CAISIN,  OR  CLANN  COILEIN. 

1.  Cumedha,  hanged  in  A.  D.  1587, 

son  of 

2.  John ;  [From  Donncadh,  brother 

of  this  John,  descended  John  Mac- 
namara  Finn,  alive  in  A.  D.  1714. 
He  was  son  of  Francis,  son  of 
John,  son  of  J ohn,  son  of  Tadg, 
son  of  the  said  Donncadh.]  son  of 

3.  Tadg,  who  died  in  A.  D.  1571,  son  of 

4.  Cumedha.  son  of 

5.  Cumara,  son  of 

6.  Seaghan,  or  John,  son  of 

7.  Mac-con,  son  of 

8.  Sida  Cam,  son  of 

9.  Mac-con,  son  of 

10.  Cumedha,  son  of 

11.  Mac-con,  son  of 

12.  Lochlainn,  son  of 

13.  Cumedha  Mor,  son  of 

14.  Niall,  son  of 

15.  Cumara,  son  of 

16.  Domnall  Mac  Conmara ;  [The  first 
that  bore  the  family  name,  which 
ha*  been  rendered  into  English  by 
Macnamara.]  son  of 

17  Cumara,  from  whom   has  been 


derived  the  surname  Mac  Conma 
ra  or  Macnamara,  son  of 

18.  Domnall,  son  of 

19.  Menma,  who  fought  at  Clontarf 
A.  D.  1014,  son  of 

20.  Aedh.  son  of 

21.  Enda,  son  of 

22.  Essida,  son  of 

23.  Sida  a  Eich  Buidhe,  i.  e.  of  th 
Yellow  Steed,  son  of 

24.  Maelcluthi,  son  of 

25.  Coilean,  from  whom  the  tribe 
name,  Clann  Coilein,  is  derived 
son  of 

26.  Artgal,  son  of 

27.  Dongal,  son  of 

28.  Eogan,  son  of 

29.  Acluan,  son  of 

30.  Fergal,  son  of 

31.  Carthenn,  son  of 

32.  Caisin,  from  whom  is  derived 
the  tribe-name,  Ui  Caisin,  {Ui 
Casheen,)  sou  of 

33.  Cas,  from  whom  the  Dal  g-Cais 
are  called. — See  No.  36,  Pedigree 
of  O'Brien  of  Thomond, 

II. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  o'dEA  OP  KINEL 
FERMAIC. 

1.  John,  son  of 

2.  Lochlainn,  son  of 

3.  Concobar,  who  slew  De  Clare  i 

A.  D.  1318,  sou  of 

4.  Domnall,  son  of 
6.  Donncadh,  son  of 

6.  Ruaidri,  son  of 

7.  Gilla-Padraig,  son  of 

8.  Flathbertach,  son  of 

9.  Lochlainn,  son  of 

10.  Flathbertach,  son  of 

11.  Muredach,  son  of 

1 2.  Gilla-Goiri,  son  of 

13.  Aicher  O'Deghadh,  the  first  that 
bore  the  family  name,  which  is 
rendered  into  English  byO'Dea 
and  Dee,  son  of 

14.  Donncadh,  son  of 

15.  Degaidh,  from  whom  the  surname 
is  derived,  son  of 

16.  Domnall,  son  of 

17.  Donn,  son  of 

18.  Dubsalach,  son  of 

19.  Flanncadh,  son  of 

20.  Flann  Scribail,  son  of 

21.  Ferkingelt,  son  of 
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t2.  Fermac,  from  whom  is  derived  the 
tribe-name,  Kinel  Fermaic,  son  of 
23  Cu-allta,  son  of 

24.  Slebin,  son  of 

25.  Dima,  son  of 

26.  Senach,  son  of 

27.  Eethi,  son  of 

28.  Aengus  Kenn-^thrach,  son  of 

29.  Cas,  &c.-~See  No.  36,  Pedigree  of 
O'Brien  of  Thomond. 

III. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  o'QUIN  OP  CLANN 
IFERNAIN. 

1.  Concobar,  son  of 

2.  Domnall,  son  of 

3.  Domnall,  son  of 

4.  Thomas,  son  of 

5.  Domnall,  son  of 

6.  Donncadh,  son  of 

7.  Gilla-Senain,  sonof 

8.  Donncadh,  son  of 

9.  Murcadh,  son  of 

10.  Core,  the  tutor  of  Murkertach, 
prince  of  Thomond,  A.  D.  1142, 
son  of 

11.  Feidiecar  O'Cuinn,  first  of  the 
name,  son  of 

12.  Niall,  slain  at  Clontarf,  A.  D. 
1014,  son  of 

13.  Conn,  from  whom  is  derived  the 
surname,  O'Cuinn,  in  English, 
O'Quinn,  son  of 

14.  Donncadh,  son  of 

15.  Sida,  son  of 

16.  Conligan,  son  of 

17.  Faelcadh,  son  of 

18.  Ifernan,  from  whom  the  tribe-name 
of  Clann  Ifernain,  son  of 

19.  Core,  son  of 

20.  Abartach,  son  of 

21.  Uilin  or  Cuilin,  son  of 

22.  Gemdelach,  son  of 

23.  Colman,  son  of 

24.  Conall,  son  of 

25.  Aengus  Kenn-atinn,  son  of 

26.  Cas,  &c.— &e  No.  36,  Pedigree  of 
O'Brien  of  Thomond. 

IV. 

pedigree  op  mac  mahon,  chief  op 

CORCA  BASKIN,  in  THCMOND. 

1.  Tadg,  son  of 

2.  Murcadh,  son  of 

3.  Tordelbach,  sou  of 

4.  Tadg  Og,  son  of 


5.  Tadg  Mor,  son  of 

6.  Donncadh  na  Glaki,  son  of 

7.  Ruaidri  Buidhe.  son  of 

8.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

9.  Donncadh  Carrach,  son  of 

10.  Murcadh  na  n-lngnadh,  i.  e.  of 
the  W under s  ;  [This  Murcadh  was 
carried  off  from  Corca  Baskin, 
and  never  afterwards  heard  of. 
He  left  after  him  but  one  soa, 
namely,  Donncadh  Carrach,  an- 
cestor of  the  Mac  JMahons.]  son  of 

11.  Murcadh  Mac  Mathghamhna, 
pronounced  Mac  Mahowna  by  the 
Irish,  but  called  Mac  Mahon  in 
the  tongue  of  the  stranger,  son  of 

12.  Mathgamain  O'Briain,  in  Eng- 
lish, Mahon  O'Brien,  son  of 

13.  Murkertach  Mor  O'Briain,  King 
of  Munster  and  Monarch  of  Ire- 
land, A.  \D.  1094-1119,  from 
whose  younger  brother  Diarmaid 
sprang  the  O'Briens,  Kings  of 
Thomond,  son  of 

14.  Tordelbach  O'Briain,  monarch  of 
Ireland,  A.  D.  1072-1086.— &e 
No.  20,  Pedigree  of  O'Brien  of 
Thomond. 

Note. — The  names  in  the  foregoing 
pedigree  of  the  sept  of  Mac  Mahon,  are, 
with  the  exception  of  No.  13,  given 
on  the  authority  of  Dermod  O'Con- 
nor's translation  of  Keating.  No.  13 
has  been  inserted  on  the  authority  of 
the  verses  heretofore  quoted  in  the  ped- 
igree of  O'Brien,  and  of  the  uncon- 
tested traditions  of  the  Dalcassiau 
tribe. — See  Dr.  O'Brien's  Laws  of 
Tanistry,  Vol.  1  of  Vallancey's  Collec- 
tanea, and  O'Halloran's  History  of 
Ireland. 

V. 

PEDIGREE  OF  MACNAMARA,  OF  ROS  ROK. 

From  Dermod  O'Connor's  transla- 
tion of  Keating. 

1.  Domnall,  Donncadh,    and  Tadg, 

whom  that  translator  calls  Daniel, 
Donough,  and  Teigue,  sons  of 

2.  Sida  {Sheeda)  son  of 

3.  Finghin  {Finneen,)  called  Florence^ 

son  of 

4.  Finghin,  son  of 

5.  Lochlainn,  son  of 

6.  Finghin,  son  of 

7.  Sida  Cam,  &c. — See  No.  8,  Pedigree 

of  Mucnamara,  already  given. 
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CHAPTEK  III. 


THE  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  POSTERITY  OF  KIAN,  THIKD  SON  OF 
OLILD  OLUM,  DOWN  HERE. 
Two  sons,  indeed,  had  Tadg,  son  of  Kian  {Tigue,  son  of  Keean),  namely, 
Connla  and  Cormac  Galeng.  Connla,  again,  had  two  sons,  namely,  Imcadh, 
from  whom  has  sprung  0' Carroll  of  Eli  0' Carroll,  and  Finnacta,  irom  whom 
descends  0 'Meagher-  From  Cormac  Galeng,  brother  of  Connla,  came  O'Hara 
and  O'Gara. 

Note. — The  septofO'Carroll, (in  Gaelic,  0'Corbl;aiIl,  pronounced  O'Carrcoil 
and  O'Carwill,)  lord  of  Eli,  has  been  confounded  with  that  of  O'Garroll,  lord  of 
Oirghialla,  which,  though  of  the  same  name,  was  of  a  totally  different  stock.  The 
latter  sept  sank  into  obscurity  soon  after  the  English  invasion,  and  gave  way  aa 
chiefs  of  the  Oirghialla,  to  the  kindred  clans  of  Maguire  and  Mac  Mahon.  The 
O'Carrolls  of  Eli  maintained  their  position  as  chieftains  down  to  a  much  more  re- 
cent period,  as  did  also  the  clan  of  O'Meachair  (called  in  English  O'Meagher  and 
Maher),  lords  of  the  Ui  Cairin,  whose  tribe-lands  are  now  known  as  Ikerrin,  in 
North  Tipperary.  The  other  clans  of  the  Kiannachta,  or  descendants  of  Kian,  are 
those  of  O'Kellaigh  and  O'Cathasaigh,  lords  of  the  Kiannachta  of  Breagh,  in 
East  Meath,  or,  as  they  are  called  by  those  that  speak  the  foreign  idiom,  the 
O'Kellies  and  O'Casies.  These  clans  must  be  distinguished  fr:)m  the  O'Kellies 
of  Ui  Mani,  and  the  Dalcassian  O'Casies  of  Coiliti  ]Mabinecha,  in  the  barony  of 
Coshlea  and  county  of  Limerick.  Of  the  race  of  Kian  are  also  the  O'Connors 
of  Keenaught  in  Ulster. — Ed.  \^ 


.1. 

PEDIGREE  OF  o'CARROLL  OP  ELI,  HERE. 

1.  Seaghan,  son  of 

2.  Maelruanaidh  ;  (This  Maelruanaidh 

had  a  brother  named  Tadg,  son 
of  Tadg,  who  dwelt  at  Baile-an- 
Cnocain.)  son  of 

3.  Tadg  •,  (The  brothers  of  this  Tadg 

were  Sir  Maelruanaidh,  who  was 
The  O'CarroU  of  Uaithni,  and 
Donncadh.)  son  of 

4.  Uilliam  Odhar;   (This  Uilliam  Od- 

liar  had  a  brother  named  Tadg 
Caech,  who  was  The  O'CarroU 
(1532-1554)  and  also  a  lord  baron, 
entitled  the  Baron  of  Baile-an- 
bhrodta,  and  he  was  the  senior 
of  Uilliam  Odhar,  who  succeeded 
him  as  The  O'CarroU,  until  he  was 
slain  in  A.  D.  1581.)  son  of 
6.  Fer-gar-Ainm ;  The  brother  of  this 
Fer-gan-Ainm  was  Maelruanaidh 
Og,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of 

6.  Maelruanaidh,  son  of 

7.  Seaghan,  or  John ;    (This  John 

was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
O'Kennedy  Finn,  so  that  his  son 
Maelruanaidh  had  the  same  mother 
with  Graui,  or  Grace,  who  was 


the  wife  of  Mac  Uilliam  Uachtar, 
namely,  with  Ulic  of  the  Heads, 
whose  son  was  afterwards  created 
the  first  Earl  of  Clanrickard, which 
Earl  was  called  Rickard  Sags- 
anach.)  son  of 

8.  Maelruanaidh  ;  (This  Maelruanaidh 

had  a  brother  named  Doniicadh, 
from  whom  descend  the  familicsof 
Magh  Dremni  and  Buaile-Brec.) 
son  of 

9.  Seaghan;    (This  Seaghan  had  for 

brothers,  Uilliam,  from  whom 
sprang  the  family  of  Cuinni-au- 
Cliabhain  ;  Tadg,  from  whom  are 
descended  the  families  of  Calog, 
Cluain  O'g-Cionach  and  Uaithni 
Mor  an  Belaigh  ;  Maelruanaidh 
Og  na  Tualach  ;  and  Ruaidri  Car- 
rach,  from  whom  has  sprung  the 
family  of  Clnain  Echail.)    son  of 

10.  Maelruanaidh  na  Fcsoigi;  (This 
Maelruanaidh  had  a  brother  nam- 
ed Donncadh,  from  whom  sprang 
the  O'Carrolls  of  Birra,  or  Birr.) 
son  of 

,11.  Tadg  of  Gaibhli  Maighi  Gloisi; 
(This  Tadg  had  for  brothers  Ruai- 
dri Cael,  from  whom  descended 
the  family  of  Pobal-an-Aenaigh, 
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who  ai'P  called  Sllodit  Huaidri 
Cliaeil,  t.  c.  :i>e  pester  A  ij  cf  Ruaidri 
the  Slender,  and  Doniicadh,  from 
whom  descended  the  family  of  Kill 
Ciiimrith.)  sou  of 
12.  Tad,^  of  Callain  ;  (Brother  to  the 
Tadgi  of  Callain  was  Scaghau  or 
John,  from  whom  sprang  the 
Clan  Mao  Seaghain  O'CarrcU, 
who  have  been  recently  known  as 
the  family  of  Baife  Nuadh  {Bally- 
noe)  ;  and  this  John  was  The  0'- 
Carroll  until  he  was  slain  by  the 
fe'ons  of  Mathgnmain,  or  Mahon 
0"Becain,  at  Lis-buaili-cael.  This 
happened  in  A.  D.  1337.)  son  of 

13.  Ruaidri,  son  of 

14.  Ma-ilruaiiaidh ;  (Brother  of  this 
Maeh"uanai.dh  was  Domnall,  from 
whom  spran:^  the  Sliocht  Dom- 
naill  Baile-Edain,  i.  e.  the  pos- 
terity of  Domnall  of  Baile-Edain  ; 
and  it  was  he  that  immediately 
before  the  conquest  was  The  0'- 
Carroll  both  of  Eli  and  of  Oirg- 
hialla,  and  it  was  he  that  held  Cal- 
lan  and  most  of  the  country  around 
it,  according  to  what  some  of 
the  old  Anglo-Norman  clans  set 
down  in  their  own  chronicles ; 
and  Giraldus  Cambrensis  names 
this  Domnall  as  one  of  the  seven 
most  honored  and  renowned  chief- 
tains that  were  in  Ireland  upon 
the  arrival  of  Henry  the  Second 
therein.  These  are  the  names  of 
the  said  S2ven,  to  wit,  Diarmaid 
Mac  Carthy,  prince  of  Cork ; 
Domnall  O'Brian,  prince  of  Lime- 
rick ;  Maelsechlainn  O'Faelain, 
prince  of  the  Decies,  or  Desi,  and 
of  Waterford  ;  O'Neill  in  Ulster  ; 
Domnall  O'Carroll  of  Eli  and 
Oirghialla,  and  Ruaidri  Mor  O'- 
Connor, who  was  monarch  over 
them  all. 

Note.' — Our  author  has  been  en- 
tirely led  away  by  Cambrensi?  in  this 
Btatement,  in  as  far  as  it  has  caused 
him  to  confound  the  chiefs  of  the  to- 
tally distinct  tribes,  the  Eli  and  the 
Oirghialla,  whose  territories  lay  widely 
apart,  and  which  no  one  chief  could 
then  rule,  unless  he  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  powerful  intervening 
tribes,  which  no  chieftains  of  either 


O'Carrolls  ever  did.  Murcadh  O'Car- 
roll was  lord  of  Oirghialla  immediately 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  Henry  II.  ; 
for  we  find  him  leading  his  triba  in  the 
ai-my  of  King  Ruadri  O'Connor  at 
the  siege  of  Dublin.  The  slaying  of 
Ruadri  O'Carroll  is  recorded  in  our 
annals,  where  he  is  styled  Lord  of  Eli, 
as  having  happened  in  A.  D.  1174, 
three  years  after  the  departure  of 
Henry.  So  that  Domnall  O'Carroll 
had  but  little  time  to  extend  his  sway 
over  the  clans  of  Colla  in  Oirghialla  and 
the  clans  Kian  in  Eli  during  the  in- 
tervening period.  It  being  now  noto- 
rious that  the  territories  as  well  as  the 
origin  of  north-eastern  and  the  cen- 
tral O'Carrolls  lay  widely  apart,  it 
were  idle  to  pursue  this  subject  fur- 
ther.— Ed.]  son  of 
15.  Tadg,  son  of 

IG.  Finn  ;   [This  Finn  had  a  brother 
named  Donncadh,  from  whom 
came  the  Sliocht  Priora  Daighrl 
■  and  the  Sliocht  Breuchner,  who 
are  called  Mic  Murcadha,  i.  e.  the 
sons  of  Murcadh. 
Note. — These  races  are  unknown 
to  the  editor.  The  latter  are  probably 
some  subsept  of  the  O'Carrolls,  who 
were  known  amongst  their  own  tribe 
as  the  Mac  Murroughs,or  Murphies.] 
son  of 

17.  Guill-bhelach,  otherwise  GoU  an 
Bhelaigh,  slain  in  A.  D.  1205,  son 
of 

18.  DonCiCadh ;  [O'Connor,  the  trans- 
lator of  Keating,  has  appropri- 
ated to  this  chief  the  doLsds  of 
another  Donncadh  O'Carroll,  or  as 
he  has  been  heretofore  called  by 
the  present  editor,  O'Kerbaill,  the 

,  illustrious  founder  of  Mellifont 
and  chief  Oirghialla,  who  ruled 
his  tribe  from  A.  D.  1133  to  A.  D. 
1168,  during  which  time  the  death 
of  u  son  of  Finn,  lord  of  Eli,  is 
ent(;red,  as  before  stated,  under  the 
year  1163. — Ed.]  son  of 

19.  Maelruanaidh,  son  of 

20.  Finn,  son  of 

21.  Domnall.  [Brother  to  this  Dom- 
nall was  Rigli-bardan,  of  whose 
posterity  is  the  race  settled  at 
Cuil  na  bh-Feurnog,  Craeibhe, 
Cuil  na  g-Crebhar,  Ros  Cuana 
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Baile-na-cloiclie  and  Sen  Eath, 
and  of  that  race  there  now  snr- 
vives  but  a  few,  besides  those  who 
nave  sprung  from  Tadg,  son  of 
Donncadh  Bann. 
Note. — The  MS.  from  which  this 
is  taken  ends  here ;  what  follows  is 
from  Dermod  O'Connor's  English 
Keating." — Ed.]  son  of 

22.  Righbardan,  slain  in  A.  D.  1058, 
son  of 

23.  Cucoirni  0' Carroll,  or  O'Kerbaill, 
son  of 

24.  Maenach,  son  of 

25.  Kerball  ;  [Tnis  name  is  mostly 
written  Cerbhall  or  Cearbhall,  the 
letter  C  being  sounded  hard. 
From  this  Kerball,  who  fought 
at  Olontarf  in  A.  D.  1014,  the 
surname  O'Cearbhail,  in  English 
0' Carroll,  is  derived.]  son  of 

26.  Aedh,  sou  of 

27.  Dublaer,  son  of 

28.  Cnaimhin,  son  of 

29.  Maenach,  son  of 

30.  Sechnasach,  son  of 

31.  Angidh,  son  of 

32.  Ultan,  son  of 

33.  Maelruanaidh,  son  of 

34.  Altin,  son  of 

35.  Lonann,  son  of 

36.  Indach,  son  of 

37.  Fiach,*son  of 

38.  Tal,  son  of 

39.  Meachar,  son  of 

40.  Amruidh,  son  of 

41.  Druidh,  son  of 

42.  Eli  Righ-derg,  from  whom  the 
tribe-name  Eli  is  derived,  son  of 

44.  Ere,  son  of 

45.  Sabarnach,  son  of 

46.  Imgon,  from  whose  brother  Tadg 
sprang  the  sept  of  0 'Meagher,  son 
of 

48.  Connla,  son  of 

49.  Tadg.  [This  Tadg  had  another 
son  named  Cormac  Galeng,  from 
whom  sprang  the  O'Haras  and 
O'Garas,  and  also  one  of  the 
septs  named  O'Flannagan,  O'Dul- 
chonta,  in  English  Delahunty,  the 
O'Corcorans  of  this  tribe,  and  the 
O'Casies  of  Brcagh.]  son  of 

60.  KiAN,  the  founder  of  all  the  tribes 
of  the  Kiannachta,  son  of 

61.  dlild  Olum,  K.  II.— See  No.  39, 
Pedigree  of  Mac  Carthy  More. 


ADDENDl. 

I. 

PEDIGREE  OF  SIR  DANIEL  O'CARROLL, 

in  the  order  given  by  Dermod  O'Con- 
nor, in  his  "  Keating." 

1.  Daniel  and  John,  sons  of 

2.  Sir  Daniel,  knight  of  St.  Jago,  in 

Spain,  son  of 

3.  John,  son  of 

4.  Daniel,  son  of 
6.  Donough,  son  of 

6.  Kian,  son  of 

7.  Tadg,  son  of 

8.  Donough,  son  of 

9.  Maelruanaidh,  &c. — See  No.  8,  Ped- 

igree of  0' Carroll  of  Eli. 

II. 

The  Pedigree  of  O'Gara,  taken 
from  the  Epistle  Dedicatory,  where- 
in Brother  Michael  O'Clery  in- 
scribes the  Annals  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters to  Fergal  O'Gara,  chief  of 
that  sept,  A.  D.  1634. 
Having  referred  to  the  munifi- 
cence of  O'Gara,  who  had  enabled  him 
and  his  collaborators  to  collect  mate- 
rials for  their  great  work,  and  to 
bring  it  to  a  close,  that  last  of  Ire- 
land's Chief-Historians  says  : — "  For 
every  good  that  will  result  from  this 
book,  in  giving  light  to  all  in  general, 
it  is  to  you  that  thanks  should  be 
given,  and  there  should  exist  no  won- 
der or  surprise,  jealousy  or  envy  at  any 
good  that  you  do,  for  you  are  of  the 
race  of  Eber,  son  of  Miledh,  from 
whom  descended  thirty  of  the  kings  of 
Ireland,  and  sixty-one  saints.;  and  to 
Tadg,  son  of  Kian,  son  of  Olild  Olum, 
from  whom  eighteen  of  these  saints  are 
sprung,  you  can  be  traced  generation 
by  generation.  The  descendants  of 
Tadg  branched  out  and  inhabited 
various  parts  throughout  Ireland, 
namely,  the  race  of  Cormac  Galeng 
in  Luighni  Connacht,  from  whom 
ye,  the  Muinter  Gadhra  {Gara),  the 
two  Ui  h>Pkdhra  in  Connaught,  and 
O'h-Eadhra  {O'Hara)  of  the  Ruta, 
O'Carroll  of  Eli,  O'Mechair  in  Ui  Cai- 
rin,  and  the  Kianachta  of  Glen-Geim- 
hin.  As  a  proof  of  your  coming  from 
this  noble  blood  we  have  mentioned, 
here  is  your  pedigree,  0  Fergal  0- 
Gadhra,  thou  sou  of 
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2.  Tadg,  son  of 

3.  Olild,  son  of 

4.  Diarmaid,  son  of 
6.  Eogan,  son  of 

6.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

7.  Eogan,  son  of 

,  8.  Tomaltach  Og,  son  of 

9.  Tomaltach,  son  of 

10.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

11.  Raighui,  sou  of 

12.  Congalacli,  son  of 

13.  Donnslebi,  son  of 

14.  Ruaidri,  son  of 

15.  Donnslebi,  son  of 

16.  Concobar,  son  of 

17.  Ruarc,  son  of 

18.  Gadhra,  from  whom  the  Muintei 
Gadhra  (the  O'Garas)  are  sur- 
named,  son  of 

19.  Glethnechan,  son  of 

20.  Saergus,  son  of 

21.  Bee,  son  of 

22.  Flaithius,  son  of 

23.  Taichleach,  son  of 

24.  Kennfaeladh,  son  of 

25.  Diarmaid,  son  of 


26.  Finnbarr,  son  of 

27.  Brenann,  son  of 

28.  Nadfraech,  son  of 

29.  Fiden,  son  of 

30.  Fidchuir,  son-of 

31.  Art  Corb,  son  of 

32.  Niadh  Corb,  son  of 

33.  Lui,  from  whom  the  Luighni  are 
named,  son  of 

34.  Tado:,  &c.—See  No.  49,  Pedigree 
of  0' Carroll  of  Eli. 

Note. — Some  generations  between 
Lui  and  Cormac  Galeug,  son  of  Tadg, 
have  been  omitted  or  skipped  over  in 
this  pedigree.  It  would  appear  also 
that  some  extra  names  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Dermod  O'Connor,  or  some 
one  else,  into  the  pedigree  of  O'CarrolI, 
in  order  to  make  out  Donncadh,  King 
Oirghialla,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
chiefs  of  Eli.  O'Halloran  classes  the 
septs  of  MacKeogh,  O'Riardon,  and 
0' Corcoran,  as  of  the  race  of  Kian. — 
Ed. 


CHAPTER  lY, 


OF  ESBAIN,  DOWN  HERE. 

Those  of  the  descendants  of  Ir  that  left  offspring  after  them  were  chiefly  two, 
namely,  Conall  Kearnach  and  Fergus  Mac  Roigh. 

From  Conall  Kearnach  came  Mac  Aengasa,  anglicised  Magennis,  and 
O'Morda,  Aaglicisel  O'More  and  0' Moore,  with  their  correlatives. 

From  Fergus  sprang  the  O'Coucobhair  Kiarraidhe,  anglicised  O'Connor 
Kerry,  the  O'Concobhair  Corcamruadh,  anglicised  O'Connor  Corcomroe,  and 
O'Fergail,  anglicised  O'Ferrall  and  O'Farrell^  with  their  correlatives. 

I.  11.  Echmiledh,  son  of 

12.  Ruaidri,  son  of 

13.  Gilla-Coluim,  son  of 

14.  Dubinnsi,  son  of 

15.  Aedh  Remhar,  son  of 

16.  Flathbertach,  son  of 

17.  Echmiledh,  son  of 

18.  Aengus  Og  Magennis,  in  Irish, 
MacAengusa,  The  first  of  this  sur^ 
name,  son  of 

19.  Aengus  Mor,  from  whom  is  the 
name  Magennis  derived,  son  of 

20.  Echmiledh,  son  of 

21.  Aedh,  son  of 

22.  Aengus,  son  of 

23.  Adita,  son  of 


PEDIGREE    OF    MAGENNIS,   OP    UI  EA- 
THAOH  ULADH,  HERE. 

1.  Art  Ruadh,  son  of 

2.  Aedh,  son  of 

3.  Domnall  Og,  son  of 

4.  Domnall  Mor,  son  of 
6.  Aedh,  son  of 

6.  Art,  son  of 

7.  Aedh;  [The  MS.  copies  begin  the 

series  with  Donncadh,  brother  of 
this  Aedh.  The  above  seven  names 
are  found  in  Dermod  O'Connor's 
translation. — Ed.]  son  of 

8.  Art  na  Madhmann,  son  of 

9.  Muykertach,  son  of 

10.  Riagan,  son  of 


24.  Laiguenn,  son  of 
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25.  Blathmac,  son  of 

26.  Domnall,  sou  of 

27.  Concobar,  ^ou  of 

28.  Brasal  Bel-derg,  son  of 

29.  Fergus,  son  of 
30-.  Aedan,  son  of 

31.  Mong'aUjSon  of 

32.  Saran ;  [Of  the  posterity  of  ihb 
is  Mac  Cartan. 

Note. — According  to  Dr.  O'Dono- 
van,  tlic  Mac  Cartans,  of  Kinel  Fagh- 
artaigli,  now  Kinelarty,  are  descanded 
from  Caelbadh,  brother  of  Eocaidh 
Coba,  meationad  further  on.  The  se- 
ries is  evidently  defective  in  this  p'ace, 
for  eitlier  this  is  not  the  Saran,  King 
of  Uladh,  and  ancestor  of  Magennis, 
who  was  CO  temporary  with  St.  Pa- 
trick, or  some  of  the  links  connecting 
him  with  Cronn  Badraei  have  been  lelt 
out  by  Keating  or  his  transcribers. 
The  uama  Mongan  occurs  in  the  pedi- 
gree of  Congal  Claen,  King  of  UJadh, 
as  that  of  one  of  tlie  brothers  of  his 
father,  Sgannlan  of  the  Broad  Shield. 
The  sarics  runs  thus  :  1,  Congal,  slain 
at  Magh  Rath,  A.  D.  637  ;  2,  Sgann- 
lan, brother  of  Mongan — the  latter 
was  slain  626  ;  3,  Fiachna  Lurgan,  or 
Fiachna  Finn  ;  4,  Baedan  ;  5,  Eo- 
caidh, who  died  in  553 ;  6,  Connia  ; 
7,  Mani  ;  8,  Fothadh  ;  9,  Connia, 
cotemporary  with  St.  Patrick ;  10, 
Caelbadh  ;  11,  Cronn  Badraei.  The 
editor's  MSS.  make  Saran  son  of  Cael- 
badh ;  O'Connor's  translation  gives 
the  names  marked  33,  34,  35.]  son  of 

33.  Mani,  son  of 
3-i  Fotha'dh,  son  of 

35.  Conall,  son  of 

36.  Caelbadh,  king  of  Ulidia  for  fif- 
teen years,  and  monarch  of  Ire- 
land for  one,  slain  A.  D.  358,  son  of 

37.  Cronn  Badraei,  king  of  all  Uladh, 
son  of 

38.  Eocaidh  Cobha,  from  wfiom  is 
darived  the  tribe-name,  Ui  Eath- 
hach  Coba,  son  of 

39.  Lugaidh,  son  of 

40.  Ross,  K.  U.,  son  of 

41.  Imcadh,  K.  U.,  son  of 

42.  Feidiimidh,  K.  U.,  son  of 

43.  Cas,  son  of 

44.  Fiacaidh  Araide,  K.  U.,  from 
whom  the  Dal  Araide,  or  Dalara- 
diaus,  have  their  name,  son  of 


45.  Acngus  Galbncn,  K.  U.,  son  of 

46.  Ferg-us  Foghlas,  or  Galini,  son  of 

47.  Tibradi  Tirech,  K.  U.,  A.  D.  181, 
son  of 

48.  Bresal  Brec,  son  of 

49.  Ferb,  son  of 

50.  Mai,  K.  U.  for  thirty-five  years,  and 
monarch  of  Ireland  for  four,  son  of 

51.  Rochraide,  son  of 
52   Cathbadh,  son  of 

53.  Giallcadh,  son  of 

54.  Dancadh,  son  of 

55.  Finncadh,  son  of 

56.  Muredach,  son  of 

57.  Fiacaidh  Finnnmnais,  son  of 

58.  Irial  Glunmar,  K.  U. ;  [The  brother 
of  this  Irial  was  Laeignscc'i  Kenn- 
mor,  from  whom  the  O'Moorea 
of  Loix  have  sprung.]  son  of 

59.  Conall  Kearnach,  Knight  of  the 
Red  Branch,  son  of 

60.  Amirghin,  son  of 

61.  Cas,  son  of 

62.  Fiacaidh  or  Factna,  son  of 

63.  Capi,  son  of 

64.  Ginga.  [Rosa  Ruadh,  the  father 
of  Fergus  Mac  Roigh,  was  the 
brother  of  this  Ginga.]  son  of 

65.  Rudraide  Mor,  Monarch  of  Ire- 
land, from  whom  the  Cianna  Rud- 
rnide  have  their  name,  son  of 

66.  Sithrighe,  sou  of 

67.  Dubh,  son  of 

68.  Fomhar,  son  of 

69.  Argedmar,  Monarch  of  Ireland, 
sou  of 

70  Siorlamh,  Monarch  of  Ireland, 
son  of 

71.  Finn,  Monarch  of  Ireland,  son  of 

72.  Bratha,  son  of 

73.  Labraidh,  son  of 

74.  Carbri,  sdu  of 

75.  Ollamii  Fodla,  Monarch  of  Ire- 
land, son  of 

76.  Fiacaidh  Fiimsgothacb,  Monarch 
of  Ireland,  son  of 

77.  Sedna,  monarch  of  Ireland,  son  of 

78.  Artri,  son  of 

79.  Ebric,  son  of 

80.  Eber,  son  of 

81.  Ir,  sou  of 

82.  Miledh  of  Esbain,  Sec—See  No. 
87,  Pedigree  of  Mac  Cartkij  Mor, 

Note. — Of  the  same  descent  with 
MagPimis  were  also  the  0'Laver*'cv 
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O'Garveys,  Wards,  or  Mac-an  Blairda, 
the  Mac  Gilla  Riabhalgh  (perhaps 
Mac  Gilroy,)  and  several  others. 

II. 

T\1E    PEDIGREE    OF  o'cONNOR  KERRY, 
HERE. 

1.  Cathal  Ruadh,  who  -went  to  France 

ill  I G92,  wiicu  the  nobles  of  Ireland 
■were  forced  to  flee  thither,  son  cn 

2.  Coiicohar  Cam,  son  of 
8.  Concobar,  son  of 

4.  Donncadli  Mael ;  (Instead  of  Donn- 

cadh  Mat.'],  another  copy  and 
O'Connor,  in  liis  li'anslation,  trace 
the  lino  from  his  biother,  Ccnco- 
bar  Finn,  ihiough  Concobar 
Baracl),  to  Seajihan  an  Fhiona, 
or  Jiihn  of  the  \Vine.)  son  of 

5.  Concol;ar,  son  of 

6.  Seaghaii,  son  of 

7.  Concobar,  son  of 

8.  Concobar,  son  of 

9.  Concobar,  son  of 
JO.  Diarniaid,  son  of 

11.  Mathganiain,  or  Mahon,  son  of 
V2.  Diarniaid  Sluagach,  .son  of 

13.  Conc<)l)ar,  son  of 

14.  Jlalhganniin,  son  of 

15.  Core,  son  of 

IG.  Mac  Betha,  O'Connor,  or  O'Con- 
cobair,  who  was  slain  at  Clontarf, 
A.  D.  1014,  son  of 

19.  !Muredach,  son  of 

20.  CoxcoBAi:,  from  whom  the  namo 
is  derived,  son  of 

21.  Cathal,  sou  of 

22.  Aedh,  son  of 

23.  Tadg,  son  of 

24.  Ruaidri,  son  of 

25.  Culuachra,  son  of 

26.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

27.  Concobar,  son  of 

28.  Finn,  son  of 

29.  Ma3's:ch!ainn,  son  of 

30.  Flann  Foarna,  son  of 

31.  Colman,  son  of 

32.  Cobthach,  son  of 

33.  Recta  Brath,  sou  of 

34.  Maeltuili,  sju  of 

35.  Aedh  Logha,  sou  of 

36.  Durthacht,  son  of 

37.  Scnasg,  son  of 

38.  Recta  or  Rcchtach,  son  of 

39.  Ferba,  sou  of 

40.  Imcadh,  sou  of 


41.  Ebric,  son  of 

42.  Mochduiui,  son  of 

43.  Umlaibh,  son  of 

44.  Mesincon,  son  of 

45.  Sabhal  or  Saul,  son  of 

46.  Mogh-Art,  son  of 

47.  Oirbsenmar,  or  0/  6  Senmar,  sou  of 

48.  P^ocaidh,  son  of 

49.  Artri,  son  of 

50.  Eochamain,  or  Aghnamain,  son  of 

51.  Fiadmain,  son  of 

52.  Dolbnaei,  son  of 

53.  Enna,  son  of 

54.  Lamni,  (called  son  of  Ulsach.  son 
of  Taniiiain  by  Dcrmod  O'Con- 
nor,) son  of 

55.  Astanv;in,  son  of 
5f).  Mog'a-Tacth,  son  of 

57.  Kiar,  son  of 

58.  Fergus  Mac  Roigh,  K.  U.  [Ho 
was  called  Mac  lluigh  from  his 
mother. )  son  of 

59.  Rosa  Ruadu,  .'^on  of 

00.  Rudraide,  monarch  of  Ireland,  &c. 
— See  Ko.  GO,  Pedigree  of  Magen- 
ms. 

From  Kiar  {lu.ear)  son  of  Fergus  Mac 
Roigh,  the  Kiarraidiio,  i.  o,  the 
race  of  Kiar,  iiavc  their  name. 
Hence  comes  (he  modern  toi-rn, 
Kerry.  .Son  of  Forgns,  son  of  Ro- 
sa Ruadh  was  Coic,  from  whom 
sprang  O'Connoi-  of  Corconnoe, 
O'Lochlin  of  Burron,  and  the 
Muinter  Arga  and  Muint«ir  Fhith- 
bcrtaigh  of  North  Munster.  From 
Conmac,  son  of  Core,  sprang  the 
Mac  Rannvlls,  or  Reynolds,  and 
the  O'Farrells,  with  their  cor- 
relatives. Of  the  race  of  Tr,  son 
of  Miledh,  are  also  the  Muinter 
Xlaninn,  or  0'Manning«  tlic  Muin- 
ter Eocadh,  or  Mao' Keogh",  the 
Muinter  Kethirn,  or  Kearn.s,  and 
th3  Clann  ]\lic  an  Bhaird,  or  Mao 
Wards. 

j^JoTE. — The  O'Duggan^  and  O'Cos- 
grans  of  Fera  Maighe  Feni,  and  tho 
O'Cathails,  or  O'Cahils,  of  Kerry,  are 
of  the  sam3  stock  with  the  O'Connors 
Kerry.  Of  this  race  are  also  the 
O'Lalors  of  Laeighis,  of  the  sani2  race 
v/ith  the  O'Mores.  *  In  this  territory 
there  were  S3vcn  septs  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Laeighsech  Kenu-mor,  of  tha 
liuo  of  Ir. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

THE  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  POSTERITY  OF  ERIMKON,  DOWN"  HERE- 

luGANi  MoR  is  the  source  whence  sprang  all  that  lives  of  the  progeny  Oi 
Erimhon.  All  the  children  of  lugani  passed  away  without'  leaving  any  off- 
spring with  the  exception  of  two,  namely  Laegari  Lore  and  Cobthach  Gael 
Breagh.  The  race  of  Erimhon  settled  in  Leiuster  is  descended  from  Laegari ; 
and  the  race  of  Erimhon  in  Leth  Cuinn  from  Cobthach  Gael  Breagh. 


I. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  o'XEILL,  WITH  EVERY 
LIMB  THAT  BRANCHED  THEREFROM,  UP 
TO  NIALL,  DOWN  HERE. 

1.  Seaghan,  or  John,  son  of 

2.  Aedh,  or  Hugh,  son  of 
8.  Ferdorcha,  sou  of 

4.  Gonn  Bacach,  son  of 

6.  Henry,  son  of 

t).  Eogan  J  (At  this  Eogan  branches 
off  the  family  of  Feidlimidh  Euadh 
O'Neill.)  son  of 

7.  Niall  Og,  sou  of 

8.  Niall  Mor,  son  of 

9.  Aedh,  son  of 

1 0.  Domnall,  son  of 

IL  Brian  Catha  an  Duin,  i.  e.  Brian 
of  the  Battle  of  Down,  son  of 

12.  Niall  Ruadh,  son  of 

13.  Aedh,  called  the  Macaemh  Toin- 
lesg,  son  of 

14.  Murkertach  of  Magh  Lini,  son  of 

15.  Tadg  Glinui,  sou  of 

16.  Goncobar  na  Fiodbaighe,  sou  of 

17.  Domnall,  i.  e.  the  Og-damh,  son  of 

18.  Aedh  Athlamh  ;  (This  Aedh  Ath- 
lamh  had  a  son  named  Donnslebi, 
from  whom  sprang  the  sept  of  Mac 
Suibni  Fanaitt,  in  English,  Mac 
Sweeney  of  Fanaid,  and  from  it 
sprang  Mac  Suibni  na  d-Tuadh,  i.  e. 
Mac  Sweeney  of  the  Battle  Axes, 
and  Mac  Sweeney  Banagh.)  son  of 

19.  Flathbertach  an  Trosdain,  son  of 

20.  Muredach  Midach,  son  of 

21.  Domnall  O'Neill  of  Ard  Macha, 
R.  H. ;  (This  Domnall  had  a 
brother  named  Aedh,  from  whom 
sprang  the  Glann  Aedha  Buidhe, 
i.  e.  the  O'Neill  of  Glaneboy. 
Domnall  was  the  first  of  the  race 
that  was  called  O'Neill,  he  being 
grandson  of  Niall  Glun-dubh.)  son 
of 

22.  Murkertach  na  g-Cochall  g-Groi- 
kenn,  i.  e.  Murkertach  of  the 
Leather  Gloaks,  son  of 


23.  Niall  Glun-dubh,  R.  H,  from 
whom  the  O'Neills  have  taken 
their  name,  son  of 

24.  Aedh  Finn-liath,  R.  H.,  son  of 

25.  Niall  Galli,  R.  H.,  son  of 

26.  Aedh  Oiruighe,  R.  H.,  son  of 

27.  Niall  Frasach,  R.  H.;  (From  Gon- 
cobar, the  brother  of  this  Niall 
Frasach,  sprang  O'Gathain,  in 
English,  O'Kane.)  son  of 

28.  Fergal,  son  of 

29.  Maelduin,  son  of 

30.  Maelsithrigh,  son  of 

31.  Aedh  Uaridnach,  R.  H.,  son  of 

32.  Domnall  11-chelgach,  R.  H.,  son  of 

33.  Murkertach  Mor  Mac  Erca.  R.  H. 

(This  Murkertach  had  a  brother 
named  Mani,  from  whom  sprang 
O'Gormledha,  in  Euglish,  0'- 
Gormley.)  son  of 

34.  Muredach,  son  of 

35.  Eogan  ;  (This  Eogan,  or  Owen, 
had  five  sons  who  left  posterity 
after  them,  namely,  Muredach, 
Olild,  Fergus,  Feidlimidh  and 
Eocaidh  Binnicc.  Of  the  offspring 
of  Muredach  is  the  stock  of  this 
branch,  i.  e.  the  Mac  Lochlins, 
O'Neills,  Mac  Sweeneys,  O'Don- 
nellies  and  their  correlatives.  Of 
the  posterity  of  Olild,  son  of 
Eogan,  are  the  Muinter  Kellaigh  ; 
of  the  posterity  of  Fergus,  soa  of 
Eogan,  is  O'Gonnor  of  Magh  Itha ; 
of  the  posterity  of  Feidlimidh,  son 
of  Eogan,  is  O'Duibhdiorma,  or 
O'Dooyirma,  and  O'Slevin;  of 
the  posterity  of  Eocaidh  Binnicc, 
son  of  Eogan,  are  the  Kinel  Bin- 
nic.  From  this  Eogan  the  names 
Tir  Eogain,  or  Land  of  Eogan,  in 
English,  Tyrone,  and  Kinel  Eog- 
ain, or  Tribe  of  Eogan,  are  deriv- 
ed. His  posterity  are  also  called 
the  Northern  Eugenians  by  .some 
writers  in  foreign  tongues.)  son  of 

36.  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  R.  H^ 
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(Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  had 
eight  sons,  namely,  Laegari,  R.  H., 
Eogan,  Fiacaidh,  Euna,  Carbiii, 
Mani,  Conall  Gulban,  and  Conall 
Cremthanni.  From  Laegari,  mo- 
narch of  Ireland,  on  St.  Patrick's 
arrival  therein,  descends  O'Coin- 
delbain,  called  in  English,  O'Kin- 
delan  and  O'Quinlivan ;  from 
Eogan  sprang  the  stock  of  this 
branch  ;  of  the  posterity  of  Mani 
are  the  following  septs,  namely 
the  Sinnach,  1.  e.  the  Fox, 
whose  family  name  was  origin- 
ally O'Catharuaigb,  O'Hagan, 
O'Ronan,  i.  e.  O'Ronan  of  the 
Ui  Neill  race,  but  not  O'Ronan, 
or  O'Rouayne  of  Munster,  Mac 
Coinraedha,  or  Mac  Conway,  the 
Muintir  Slamliain,  the  O'Duigen- 
an,  O'Mulcoury,  O'Breen,  the 
Muinter  Coiblicain,  O'Siadail,  or 
O'Shiel,  O'Cahalan,  the  Muinter 
Muirghesa,  O'Carghanma,  now 
Mac  Carron,  and  Mac  Amlial- 
gaidh,  now  Mac  Awley  of  Cal- 
raide  ;  from  Conall  Gulban  sprang 
O'Donncll,  with  the  septs  of  that 
tribe,  as  we  shall  set  down  here- 
after ;  of  the  race  of  Conall  Crem- 
thani  sprang  CT'Maelsechlainn,  in 
English,  O'Melaghlin,  and  the 
branches  of  that  stock,  Of  the 
posterity  of  Carbri  and  Euna  we 
know  nothing.)  son  of 

37.  Eocaidh  Muigh-medon,  R.  H.,  son 
of 

38.  Muredach  Tirech,  R.  IT.,  son  of 

39.  Fiacaidh  Srabthini,  R.  H.,  son  of 

40.  Carbri  Lificar,  R.  H.,  son  of 
il.  Cormac  Ul-fada,  R.  H.,  son  of 

42.  Art  Aeinfer,  R.  II ,  sou  of 

43.  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  R. 
H.,  sou  of 

44.  Feidlimidh  Rectmar,  R.  H.,  son  of 

45.  Tuathal  Tectmar,  R.  H.,  son  of 

46.  Fiacaidh  Finnolaidli,  R.  H.,  son  of 

47.  Feradach  Finn-fechtnach,  R.  H., 
son  of 

48.  Crimthann  Niadh  Nairi,  R.  H., 

son  of 

49.  Lugaidh  Riabh-n-derg,  R.  H.,  son 
of 

50.  The  three  Finns  of  Emhain,  i.  e. 
**  Mac  na  d-Tri  bh-Finn  Emhna.' 
— See  remarks  upon  this  strange 


expression,  under  the  reign  of  the 
said  Lugaidh  and  Eocaidh  Feid- 
lech.)  son  of 

51.  Eocaidh  Feidlech,  R.  H.,  son  of 

52.  Finn,  son  of 

53.  Finnlogha,  son  of 

54.  Roighnen  Ruadh,  son  of 

55.  Esamhain  of  Emhain,  son  of 

56.  Blathacta,  son  of 

57.  Labraidh,  son  of 

58.  Enna  Aighnech,  R.  H.,  son  of 

59.  Aengus  Tuirmech  of  Temhair,  R. 
H.,  son  of 

60.  Eocaidh  Folt-lethan,  R.H.,  son  of 

61.  Olild  Cas-Fiaclach,  R.  H.,  son  of 

62.  Connla  Cruaidh-chelgach,  R.  H., 
son  of 

63.  larann  Gleo-fathach,  R.  H.,  son  of 

64.  Melgi  Molbthach,  R.  H.,  son  of 

65.  Cobthach  Cael-Breagh,  son  of 

66.  lugani  Mor,  R.  H.,  sou  of 

67.  Eocaidh  Buadach,  son  of 

68.  Duach  Laghrao-h,  R.  II..  son  of 

69.  Fiacaidh  Tolgrach,  R.  H.,  son  of 

70.  Muredach  Bolgrach,  son  of 

71.  Simeon  Brec,  R.  H.,  son  of 

72.  Aedgan  Glas,  son  of 

73.  Nuadha  Finn  Fail,  R.  H.,  son  of 

74.  Giallcaidh,  R.  H.,  sou  of 

75.  Olild  Olcaein,  son  of 

76.  Siorna  Saeghalach,  R.  H.,son  of 

77.  Dian,  son  of 

78.  Rothectach,  R.  H.,  son  of 

79.  Maen,  son  of 

80.  Aengus  01-mucaidh,  R.  H.,  son  of 

81.  Fiacaidh  Labranni,  R.  H.,  son  of 

82.  Smirgoll,  son  of 

83.  Enboth,  son  of 

84.  Xighernmas,  R.  H.,  son  of 

85.  FoUamhan,  son  of 

86.  Ethrial,  R.  H.,  son  of 

87.  Irial  the  Prophet,  R.  H.,  son  of 

88.  Erimhon,  R.  H.,  son  of 

89.  Miledh  of  Esbaiu,  k(t.—See  No. 
87,  Pedigree  of  Mac  Carthy  More. 

II. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  O'dONNELL  OF  KINEL 
CONAILL,  HERE. 

1.  Aedh,  son  of 

2.  Ruaidri,  son  of 

3.  Aedh,  who  died  in  A.  D.  1600,  and 

whose  son,  Aedh  Ruadh,  fled  to 
Spain,  where  he  died,  A.  D.  1602 
son  of 

4.  Magnus,  son  of 
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5.  Acdli  Dubh,  son  of 

6.  Aedh  Ruaclh,  son  of 

7.  Niall  G-arbli,  son  of 

8.  Tordelbach  :in  Fhina,  son  of 

9.  Nial!  Garbh,  sou  of 

10.  Aedh,  son  of 

11.  Domnall  Og,  son  of 

12.  Doranall  Mor,  son  of 

13.  Eignechan,  son  of 

14.  Donncadh,  son  of 

15.  Domnall,  sou  of 

16.  Acdb,  son  of 

17.  Tadg,  son  of 

18.  Conn,  son  of 

19.  Catbbar,  son  of 

20.  Gilla-Criost  O'Domnaill,  (in  Eng- 
ILsh,  O'Donnell,  the  Jirat  of  the 
race  that  hove  the  family  iiame, 
and  who  died  A.I).  1038,)  son  of 

21.  Cathbar,  son  of 

22.  Domnall  Mou,  progenitor  of  the 
O'Donnells,  ^Dhose  name  is  spelled 
0' Bomhnaili.^  and  i^ronoiuxced 
O'Dunill  l)y  ths  Iri&\)  son  of 

23.  Eignechan,  sou  of 

24.  Dalach,  (from  Avhom  the  tribe 
Sil  Da.laigh,  take  their  name,) 
son  of 

25.  Murkerlach,  (This  Mnrkertacb 
had  two  brothers,  namely,  Mael- 
duin,  from  whom  has  descended 
O'Boyle,  and  Fianan,  correctlij 
Fiaman,  from  whom  has  spmng 
O'Doherty.)  son  of 

26.  Kennfaeladh,  son  of 

27.  Garbh,  son  of 

28.  Ronan,  son  of 

29.  Lugaidh,  ancestor  cf  the  Kinel 
Luighdech.  the  tribe-name  of  this 
S3pt  of  the  Kinel  Conad^  son  of 

30.  Fergus;  (Brother  of  Fergus,  son  of 
Sedna,  was  Anmiri,  R.  H.,  father 
of  Aedh,  sou  of  Anmiri,  R.  H. 
from  whom  sprang  O'Muldory 
Mac  Gilla-Finnen  and  O'Galiagh- 
er.)  son  of 

31.  Sedna,  son  of 

32.  Fergus  Kenn-fada,  son  of 

33.  CONALL  GULBAN,  SOU  of 

34.  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  R.  H. 
See  No,  36,  Pedigree  of  O'Neill 
of  Kinel  Eogain, 


ADDENDA. 
I. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  O'CALLAGBnER. 

1.  Aedh  Og,  who  was  living  in  the  lat« 

ter  part  of  the  17th  century,  and 
was  the  senior  representative  of 
the  race  of  Conall  Gulban,  son  of 

2.  Art,  son  of 

3.  Aedh,  son  of 

4.  Eogan,  son  of 
6.  Art,  son  of 

6.  Eogan,  son  of 

7.  Edmond,  son  of 

8.  Tuathal,  son  of 

9.  Donncadh,  son  of 

10.  John,  son  of 

11.  Nichol,  son  of 

12.  Gilla-Coimdhe,  son  of 

13.  Aedh,  son  of 

14.  Fergal,  son  of  ^ 

15.  Donncadh,  sou  of 

16.  Nichol,  son  of 

17.  Maclruanaidh,  son  of 

18.  Aedh,  son  of 

19.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

20.  Domnall,  son  of 

21.  Amlaeibh,  son  of 

22.  Donncadh  0  Gallchobhair,in  Eng- 
lish, 0 'Gallagher,  son  of 

23.  Magnus,  sou  of 

24.  Galcouar,  from  whom  the  name  is 
derived,  son  of 

25.  Rurcan,  son  of 

26.  Ruaidri,  sou  of 

27.  Donncadh,  son  of 

28.  Domnall,  son  of 

29.  Kel!ach,  R.  H.  from  642  to  654, 
son  of 

30.  Maelcoba,  R.  H.  son  of 

31.  Aedh.  R.  H.  sou  of 

32.  Anmiri,  R.  H.  son  of 

33.  Sedna,  R.  H.  sou  of 

34.  Fergus  Kenn-fada,  &c.    See  No* 
32,  Pedigree  of  O'Donnell. 

II. 

THE  PEDIGHES  OF  o'DOIIEKTY. 

1.  Cathaeir,  otherwise  called  Sir  Cahir 

O'Doherty,  slain  A.  D.  1608,  son 
of 

2.  Seaglian  Og,  son  of 

3.  Seaghan,  son  of 

4.  Feidlimidh,  sou  of 

5.  Coucobar  Carrach,  sou  of 

6.  Brian  Dubh,  son  of 

7.  Domnall,  son  of 
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8.  Concobar  an  Einigh,  son  of 

9.  Seaghan,  son  of 

10.  Doninall,  son  of 

11.  Aendilcs,  sou  of 

12.  Concobar,  son  of 

13.  Domiiall,  son  of 
34.  Kuadri,  son  of 
lo.  Aengu.s,  son  of 

10.  AIui  kertacli,  sou  of 

17.  Diarmaid,  son  of  ! 

18.  Concobar,  son  of 

ly.  Domnall  Finn,  son  of 

20.  Doiincadh  Doan,  soa  of 

21.  Doninall,  son  of 

22.  Maen2,al,  son  of 

23.  Donncadli  O'Docliartaigh  or  O'Do- 
lierty,  the  first  that  bore  the  I'ami- 
ly  namo,  son  of 

24.  Maengal,  son  of 

25.  DocnARTACH,  from  whom  the  name 
O'Doherty  is  derived,  sou  of 

26.  Maengal,  son  of 

27.  FiAMAN,  son  of 

28.  Kennla-jladh.— No.  2G,  Pedi- 
gree of  O'DonnelL 

III. 

PEDIGREE  OF  o'bOYLE  OP  BOYLAGH. 

1.  Tordelbach  Ruadh,  chief,  son  of 

2.  Tadg  Og,  son  of 

3.  Tadg.  son  of 

4.  Tordelbach,  son  of 

5.  Niall,  son  of 

6.  Tordelbach  Og,  son  of 

7.  Tordelbach  Mor,  son  of 

8.  Niall  Ruadh,  sou  of 

9.  Menman,  son  of 

10.  Concobar,  son  of 

11.  Kellach,  son  of 

12.  Gilla-Brighdi,  son  of 

13.  Aendiles  0  13aighill,  in  English, 
0 'Boyle,  son  of 

14.  Garban,  son  of 

15.  Baighel,  from  whom  the  name  is 
derived,  son  of 

16.  Bradagan,  son  of 

17.  Murkcrtach,  &c.  See  No.  25, 
Pedigree  of  O'Donnell. 

Note. — The  foregoing  three  pedi- 
grees are  arranged  from  those  pub- 


lished by  Dr.  O'Donovan  with  tho 
battle  of  Magh  Hath.  The  ioUowing 
islrom  Denuod  O'Connor's  trausiatiou 
of  Keating, 

IV. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  MAGFOGHEGAN. 

1.  Coucobar,  or  Connor,  and  Counla, 

sons  of 

2.  Calbhach,  son  of 

3.  Counla,  son  of 

4.  Conall,  son  of 

5.  Niail,  son  of 

6.  Rosa,  sou  of 

7.  Connla,  son  of 

8.  Concobar,  son  of 

9.  Laighnech,  sou  of 

10.  Connla,  son  of 

11.  Acdh  Biiidho,  son  of 

12.  Diarmaid.  son  of 

13.  Donncadh,  sou  of 

14.  Murkerlaeh,  sou  of 

15.  Congalach,  son  of 
10.  Congalach,  son  of 

17.  MurKcrtach,  sou  of 

18.  Murkcrtach,  sou  of 

19.  Cucaluia,  sou  of 

20.  Anluan,  son  of 

21.  Congalach,  son  of 

22.  Donncadli,  sou  of 

23.  Murcadh,  sou  of 

24.  Amalgach,  sou  of 

25.  Fiann,  son  of 
2G.  Eocaidh,  son  of 

27.  Eocaidh,  son  of 

28.  Crimthann,  son  of  , 

29.  Gilla-Cailaiu,  sou  of 

30.  Amalgach,  son  of 
.31.  Ruaidri,  sou  of 

32.  lueirgi  Mac  Eochagain,  or  Ma- 
geoglicgan,  son  of 

33.  Eochagan,  fi  oni  whom  the  family 
name  is  derived,  son  of 

34.  Cosgarach,  son  of 

35.  Amalgach,  sou  of 

36.  Tuathal,  sou  of 

37.  FiACAiDn,  son  of 

38.  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  R.  H. 
&c.  See  No.  36,  Pedigree  of 
O'Neill. 
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MUIGH-MEDON,  DOWN  HEKE. 

EocAiDH  MuiGH-MEDON  had  five  sons,  namely,  Brian,  Fiacaidh  or  Fiaclira, 
Olild  and  Fergus,  v/ho  were  the  four  sons  of  Mongfiiin,  daughter  of  Fidach  ; 
and  the  fifth  son  was  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  whose  mother  was  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Britain.  And  although  Niall  was  the  youngest  of  the  five,  we 
have  nevertheless  given  him  the  precedence  in  this  genealogy,  because  his  worth 
and  glory  were  the  greatest,  and  because  it  was  his  offspring  that  gave  the 
greatest  number  of  kings  to  Ireland.  There  are  two  of  the  sons  of  Eocaidh,  of 
whose  posterity  we  can  find  no  trace  ;  we  shall  then  give  down  here  the  pedi- 
grees of  those  two  who  left  a  progeny  after  them,  namely,  Brian  and  Fiacaidh 
or  Fiachra. 

r.  of  the  sons  of  Tordelbach  Mor, 

whose  race  is  extinct.]  son  of 
Ruaidri  na  Soighe  Buidhe,  i.  e.  of 
the  Yellow  Hound,  K.  C,  son  of 
Acdh  an  Gai  Bearnaigh,  i.  e.  of 
the  Broken  Spear,  son  of 
Tadg  an  Eich  Ghil,  i.  e.  of  the 
White  Steed,  K.C.;  [Tadg,  of 
the  White  Steed,  had  a  son 
named  Maelruanaidh,  from  whom 
sprang  MacDermott  of  Moylurg, 
and  from  MacDermott  sprang 
MacDonough  of  Tirerril ;  and 
MacDermott  Roe,  from  whom 
sprang  the  two  O'Crowleys  in 
Muuster.]  son  of 
Cathal,  son  of 

Concobar  ;  [Brother  of  this  Con- 
cobar  was  Tadg,  from  whom 
the  Clann  Taidg  are  descended.] 
son  of 

Tadg  O'Concobair,  the  first  of  the 
name,  K.  C. ;  [It  is  he  that  is 
called  Tadg  of  the  Tower."]  son  of 
Cathal,  son  of 

Concobar,  K.  C,  A.D.  819,  from 
whom  the  family  name  is  derived, 
Tadg,  son  of 

Muirgheas,  K.  C. ;  [Brother  to  this 
Muirgheas  was  Diarmaid,  from 
whom  sprang  MacOirechtagh,  in 
English  3IacGeraghty.]  son  of 
Tomaltach  ;  [Brother  to  this  To- 
maltach  was  Diarmaid,  from 
whom  sprang  MacConcannon and 
O'Fallon. j  son  of 

Inrachtach,  K.  C. ;  [Of  the  poste- 
rity of  this  Inrachtach,  is  O'Beirne 
of  Connaught.]  son  of 
Muredach  Maeil-Iethan  j  [Of  the 


THE  PEDIGREE  OF  O  CONNOR  ROE,  INTO 

WHICH  WE  SHALL  BRING  THE  WHOLE  16. 
RACE   OF    BRIAN,    SON    OF  EOCAIDH 
MUIGH-MEDON,  HERE.  17. 

1.  Cathal  Og,  sou  of 

2.  Aedh.  sou  of  18. 

3.  Tordelbach,  son  of 

4.  Tadg  Buidhe,  son  of 

5.  Cathal  Ruadh,  son  of 

6.  Tadg,  son  of 

7.  Tordelbach,  son  of 

8.  Aedh,  son  of 

9.  Feidlimidh;  [Brother  of  this 
Feidlimidh  was  Tordelbach  Donn, 
from  whom  sprang  O'Connor 
Don.]  son  of  18. 

10.  Aedh,  King  of  Connaught,  A.  D.  19. 
1309.  son  of 

11.  Eogan,  I^,.  C,  in  1274,  sou  of 

12.  Ruaidri,  son  of 

13.  Aedh,  K.  C,  in  1228.  20. 

14.  Cathal  Crobh-derg,  i.  e.  the  Red- 
handed,  K.  C,  who  died  in  1224, 

son  of  21. 

15.  Tordelbach  Mor,  R.  H.;    [This  22. 
Tordelbach  had  five  sons,  who 
have  left  a  posterity ;  namely,  23. 
Cathal     the     Red-handed,    his  24. 
youngest  son.,  from  whom  sprang 
O'Connor   Roe    and  O'Connor 
Don ;    Brian   Laighnech,  from 
whom  sprang  O'Connor  Sligo ;  25. 
Aedh  Dall,  from  whom  sprang 
O'Gelbuidhe  {O'Gilvay) ;  Magnus, 
from  whom  sprang  M'Manus  of 
Tir-Tuathail  [Tirooil] ;  and  Con-  26. 
cobar  na  Midhe,  ancestor  of  Clan 
Con-Afni ;  and  Ruaidri,  the  last 
Monarch  of  Ireland,  and  the  eldest  27. 
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posterity  of  Catlial,  son  of  this 
Muredach,  are  the  septs  of  O'Flan- 
na^an  of  Connauglit ;  T)'Mnlr€  nin ; 
and  O'Maelmocbeirghe,  inJ^nglish 
O'Midmoghery  and  Early ,  •  of  the 
race  of  Fergus,  son  of  Muredxich 
'  Mael-lethan,  is  MacSamhragain, 
i.  e.  Maganran — sometmcs  tratis- 
lated  into  Somers.']  son  of 

28.  Fergus,  son  of 

29.  Raghallach,  K.  C,  son  of 

30.  Feradach,  K.  C,  son  of 

31.  Aedh,  K.  C.  ;  [Of  the  posterity  of 
this  Aedh  is  O'Flyn  Lini.]  son  of 

S2.  Eocaidh  Tirmcarna,  K.  C,  son  of 

33.  Fergus  ;  [Of  the  posterity  of  this 
Fergus,  are  O'Ruairc  aud  MacTier- 
wian  ;  from  Fergus  h'kewise  sprang 
O'Reilly,  and  MacBrady,  and  Mac- 
Cosnamha,  nnw  translated  Forde  ; 
another  son  of  Fergus  was  Duach 
Teng-umha  (K.  C,  slain  A.  D. 
530),  from  whom  sprang  O'Flah- 
erty,  and  MacAedha,?2oit;^rarJs/a?- 
ed  McHugh,  Hughes,  and  Hayes]. 

34.  Murcdach'Mal,  K.  C,  son  of 

35.  Eogan  Sriabh,  K.  C,  son  of 

36.  Duach  Galach,  K.  C,  son  of 

37.  Brian,  K.  C.  ;  [This  Brian  had 
a  son  named  Oirbsen,  from  whom 
sprang  O'Malley  ;  he  had  another 
son  named  Erca  Derg,  from  whom 
sprang  MacBranan,  MacKeogh, 
and  OTIanly.  From  him  the 
O'Ccrnnors,  O'Ruaircs,  O'Reillies, 
and  their  correlatives,  took  the 
generic  name  of  TJi  Briuin  or  Ui 
!Brz'am.]  son  of 

38.  Eocaidh  Muigh-raedon,  R.  H.,  &c. 

See  No.  37,  Pedigree  of  O'Neill. 

ADDEyv)A. 
I. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  o'cONNOR  DON. 

1.  Cathal  or  Charles,  author  of  the 
Dissertation  on  the  History  of 
Ireland,  born  A.D.  1710,  son  of 

2.  Donncadh  or  Denis,  son  of 

3.  Cathal  Og,  son  of 


4.  Cathal,  son  of 

5.  Aedh,  son  of 

6.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

7.  Carbri,  son  of 

8.  Eogan  Caech,  son  of 

9.  Feidlimidh  Gencach,son  of 

10.  TOKDELBACH  DONN,  SOU  of 

11.  Aedh,  &c.    See  No.  10,  Pedigree 
of  0'  Connor  Roe. 

II. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  O'fLAHERTY,  OP  WEST 
CONXAUGIIT. 

1.  Ruaidri  Og,  or  Roderic,  author  of 
the  Ogygia,  son  of 

2.  Aedh,  son  of 

3.  Ruaidri,  son  of 

4.  Murkertach,  son  of 

5.  Aedh  Og,  son  of 

7.  Aedh,  son  of 

8.  Gilla-dubh,  son  of 

9.  Brian  na  Noiusech,  son  of 

10.  Domnall  na  g-Comthach,  son  of 

11.  Murkertach  an  Ghiberi,  son  of 

12.  Ruaidri,  son  of 

13.  Aedh,  son  of 

14.  Ruaidri  of  Loch  Kimi,  son  of 

15.  Muredach  Mor  O'Flathbertaigli, 
in  English,  O'Flaherty,  son  of 

16.  Maelculaird,  son  of 

17.  Fi  ATiiBERTAOH,  from  whom  *\ie 
surname  is  derived,  sou  cl' 

18.  Emhin,  son  of 

19.  Murcadh,  son  of 

20.  Uromhan,  son  of 

21.  Maenach,  son  of 

22.  Flathniadh,  son  of 

23.  Fiangalach,  son  of 

24.  Flan  Rodba,  son  of 

25.  Amalgaidli,  son  of 

26.  Kennfaeladh,  son  of 

27.  Colgan,  son  of 

28.  Aedh,  son  of 

29.  Senach, son  of 

30.  Duach  Teng-Umha,  K.  C,  son  of 

31.  Fergus,  son  of 

32.  Muredach  Mael-lethan,  K.  C,  &c. 

See  No.  27,  Pedigree  of  O'Connor 
Roe, 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  GEls'EALOGY  OF  THE  POSTERITy  OF  FIACHI?A    SON  OF 
EOCAIDH  MUIGH-MEDON,  DOWN  HEKE. 


THE  PEDIGREE  OF  o'snAUGHNESSY,  HERE. 

1.  Sir  Diarmaid,  sou  of 
2»  Euaidri,  son  of 

3.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

4.  Giila-Dubb,  son  of 

5.  Diarmaid..  son  of 

6.  William,  son  of 

7.  Seaghan  Buidhc,  son  of 

8.  Eogan,  son  of 

9.  William,  son  of 

10.  Gilla-na-nacmli,  son  of 

11.  Euaidri,  son  of 

12.  Gilla-na-iiaemh,  sou  of 

13.  Raghnail  O'Sechnasaigh,  in  Eng- 
Ikhy  0' S'umghnessij,  or  O'SIiagh- 
nessy,  sou  of 

14.  Gelbuidbe.  son  of 

15.  SEcriNASACii,  from  whom  the  O'- 
Sechnasaigh is  derived,  sou  of 

16.  Dounoadh.  son  of 

17.  Cumaighc,  son  of 

18.  Fergal,  son  of 

19.  Maelkiarain,  son  of 

20.  Gas,  son  of 

21.  Miirga/,  son  of 

22.  Macituili,  son  of 
23  Sithmani,  son  of 

2\  Nochi-'a,  or  Nobilc,  son  of 

25.  Egna.  2011  of 

26  Nadssdna,  son  of 

£7.  Gabraii,  or  Garbau,  son  of 

^'8.  Tobach,  or  Toban,  sou  of 

29.  Branan,  son  of 

30  Brann  Leth-dcrg,  son  of 

31.  Murcadh,  son  of 

32.  Aedh,  from  whom  tho  Kinel 
Aedha,  e.,  the  tribe  to  -which 
0"S!iaughncssy  belonged,  arc  called 
son  of 

S3.  Artgal,  [son  of  this  Artgal  was 
Ardgal,  irora  whom  descends  0'- 
Heyne  and  O'Comhaltan  [CguI- 
ton),  O'Keady,  O'Cathmogha,  in 
En'rl's'i,  O'Cqfei/  {net  the  same 
O'Ccwhg  cr  Ccfeii  of  the  west  cf 
Carl:),  and  Mac  Kilkelly.  From 
Murcadh.  sou  of  Aedh,  son  of 
Artgal,  arc  descended  O'Branain  of 
Kinel  Aedha  and  O'Clciy,]  son  of 


34.  Guairi  the  Hospitable,  Iv.  C,  son 
of 

35.  Co'man,  son  of 

36.  Cobthach,  son  of 

37.  Eogan  Aidni;  iFrcm  the  surname 
of  this  Eogan,  the  scuthern  U 
Fiachrach  were  colled  Ui  Fiaclu 
rach  Aidhni'\,  son  of 

38.  Goibnenn,  son  of 

39.  Conall,  son  of 

40.  Eogan,  son  of 

41.  EoQaidh  Brec  [of  the  posterity  of 
this  Eocaidh  Bi-ec  arc  the  follow- 
ing septs,  namely,  O'Mnldoon,  0' 
Maclfiioghmhair,  O'Com-an,  0' 
Creghan,  O'Lenan,  OXabilly,  and 
O'Suanaigh.]  son  of 

42.  Dathi,  R.  H.  (of  the  posterity  of 
Dathi  is  O'Dowda),  son  of 

43.  FlACHRA     FOLT-SN'ATII.VCH,  frOm 

whom  the  Ui  Fiachrach  are  called, 
son  of 

44.  Eocaidh  Muigh-medon,  11.  IT.,  &c 
— See  No.  21^ pedigree  cf  O'Neill. 

Note. — The  names  between  Aedh, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Kinel  Aedha, 
marked  32,  and  Coblliach,  marked  36, 
have  been  interpolated,  as  1ms  been 
shown  by  Dr.  O'Donovan,  in  his  notes 
to  the  tribes  and  customs  of  the  Ui 
Fiachrach.  Colman,  the  father  of 
Guairi  the  Hospitable,  was  the  brother 
of  Aedh,  the  ancestor  of  th.e  Kiuel 
Aedha,  and  Cobthach,  son  of  Goibnenn, 
was  their  common  father. — See  pedigree 
cf  O'Heyne,  hereafter  aiinexed — V^t>. 

ADDENDA. 

I. 

The  Pedigree  of  O'Hetoe,  in  Irisht 
O^k-Eidhin,  of  Ui  Fiachrach  Aidni. 
From  the  Tribes  and  Customs  of  the 
Ui  Fiachrach. 

1.  Eogan,  son  of 

2.  Aedh  Buidhc,  sou  of 

3.  Aedh  Buidhc,  chief  of  Ui  Fiach- 
rach, \mJio  died  in  1594,  sou  cf 

4.  Eogan  Mantach,  son  c-f 

5.  Edmond;  coa  of 
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6.  Flann,  sou  of 

7.  Concobar,  son  of 

8.  Brian,  son  of 

9.  Aedh,  son  of 

10.  Murkertach,  son  of 

11.  Donncadh,  son  of 

12.  Aedh,  son  of 

13.  John,  son  of 

14.  Eogan,  sou  of 

15.  Gilla-na-naemh,  son  of 

16.  Gilla-Kellaigh,  son  of 

17.  Aedh,  sou  of 

18.  Concobar,  son  of 

19.  Flann,  son  of 

20.  Gilla-ua-uaemh,  son  of 

21.  Cugaela,  sou  of 

22.  MaelfabaillO'h-Eidhin,  in  English, 
O'Heyne  and  Hynes,  whose  bro- 
ther, Maelruaiiaidh,  was  slain  at 
Cloutarf,  A.  D.  1014,  son  of 

23.  Flanu,  sou  of 

24.  Edix,  from  Avhom  the  family  natne 
is  derived,  sou  of 

25.  Clcirech,  from  whom  the  O'Clerifs 
derive  Iheir  name,  they  being  des- 
cended from  ;Maelfabaill,  his  eldest 
son,  son  of 

26.  Kedadach.  son  of 

27.  Cumasgach,  sou  of 

28.  Cathmogh,  sou  of 

29.  Torpa,  son  of 

30.  Fergal  Aidni,  K.  G.  son  of 

31.  Artgal,  sou  of' ' 

32.  Guairi  ^tdm,  K.  C.,  son  of 

33.  CoLMAN,  K.  G.,  son  of 

34.  Cobthach,  &c.—Ses  No.  36,  Pedi- 
gree of  0\S.'iaughne.ssy. 


THE  PEDIGREE  OP  o'CLERY. 

This  was  once  a  chief  family  of  Ui 
Fiachrach  Aidui.  A  branch  of  it  af- 
terwards became  chief  historians  of  Tir 
Conaill.  Its  members  obtained  pos- 
sessions in  various  parts  of  Ireland, 
through  their  talents  as  historians  and 
bards. 

1.  Cu-coigcrichi,  or  Peregrine,  one  of 

the  compilers  of  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  who  died  in  A.  D. 
1664,  and  whose  sixth  descendent 
is  now  living,  son  of 

2.  Lugaidh,  son  of 

3.  Mac-con,  sou  of 

4.  Gu-coigcrichi,  son  of 


5.  Diarraaid,  son  of 

6.  Tadg,  son  of 

7.  Diarmaid  of  the  Three  Schools,  son 

of 

8.  Gilla-Riabhach,  son  of 

9.  Gilla-Brighdi,  son  of 

10.  Gormac,  who  settled  in  Tir  Coil' 
aill,  A.  D.  1352,  son  of 

11.  Diarmaid,  sou  of 

12.  John  Sgiarnhach,  son  of 

13.  Domuall,  son  of 

14.  Gilla-lsa,  son  of 

15.  Tadg,  son  of 

16.  Muredach,  son  of 

17.  Tighernach,  son  of 

18.  Gilla-na-uaemh,  son  of 

19.  Domuall.  son  of 

20.  Eogan,  son  of 

21.  Braeu,  son  of 

22.  Gugaela,  Ghief  of  Ui  Fiachrach 
Aidui,  died  A.  D.  1025,  son  of 

23.  Gilla-Kellaigh,  Ghief  of  Ui  Fiach- 
rach Aidni,  from  whom  the  sept 
Mac  Gilla  Kellaigh  or  Killikelly, 
has  its  name,  son  of 

24.  Gouhalton,  Chief  of  Ui  F.  A.,  son 
of 

25.  Maelfabaill,  Ghief  of  Ui  F.  A., 
who  died  A.  D.  887,  son  of 

26.  Gleireoh,  the  progenitor  from 
whom  the  surname  is  derived,  &c. 
— See  No.  2q,  Pedigree  of  O'Heyne, 

III. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  o'dOWDA,  OR  O'DOWD 
OF  NORTHERN  UI  FIACHRACH. 

1.  David,  slain  A.  D.  1690,  son  of 

2.  Dathi  Og,  son  of 

3.  James,  sou  of 

4.  Dathi,  son  of 

5.  Dathi,  son  of 

6.  Tadg  Riabhach,  chief  of  his  name^ 

slain  A.  D.  1536,  son  of 

7.  Eogan,  son  of 

8.  Concobar,  son  of 

9.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

10.  Maelruanaidh,  son  of 

11.  Ruaidri,  sou  of 

12.  Domnall  Cleirech,  son  of 

13.  Sen  Brian,  sou  of 

14.  Taithlech  Muaidhe,  son  of 

15.  Maelruanaidh,  son  of 

16.  Donncadh  Mor,  son  of 

17.  Aedh,  son  of 

18.  Taithlech,  son  of 
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19.  Aedli,  son  of 

20.  Murkertach,  son  of 

21.  Aedh,  son  of 

22.  Taithlech,  son  of 

23.  Niall,  soDof 

24.  Maelsechlainn,  son  of 

25.  Maelruanaidh,  son  of 

26.  Aedh  O'Dubhda,  in  English, 
O'Dowda,  King  of  Nortli  Con- 
naught,  son  of 

27.  Kellach  Mac  Dubhda,  son  of 

28.  DuBiiDA,  from  whom  the  surname 
is  derived,  and  from  whose  brother 
Caemhan  sprang  O'Caemhain,  son 
of 


29.  Conmach,  son  of 

30.  Donncatha,  K.  C.  died  A.  D.  768^ 
son  of 

31.  Cathal,  san  of 

32.  Olild,  son  of 

33.  Donncadh  Murski,  son  of 

34.  Tibradi,  son  of 

35.  Maeldubh,  or  Maelduin,  son  of 

36.  Fiachra  Elgach,  son  of 

37.  Dathi,  R.  H.,  son  of 

38.  Fiachra  Folt-Snatbach,  from  whom 
all  the  Ui  Fiachrach  are  called,  &c. 
See  No.  42,  Pedigree  of  Shaugh^ 
nessy. 


CHAPTER  YIII. 

THE  GENEALOGY  OF   THE  POSTERITY  OF  EOCAIDH  DUBLEIN  OF 
THE  LINE  OF  ERIMHON,  DOWN  HERE. 


EocAiDH  DuBLEiN,  SOU  of  Carbri  Lificar,  and  brother  of  Fiacaidh  Srab- 
thini,  was  the  father  of  the  Three  Collas.  From  Colla  Uais,  the  eldest  brother 
of  these,  came  the  septs  that  bear  the  following  surnames  ;  to  wit.  the  clan  of 
Mac  Donald,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland  ;  the  clan  of  Mac  Dugald,  or 
Mac  Dowell ;  the  clan  of  Mac  Sheehy  ;  and  the  Ui  Bresail  Macha. 

From  Colla  Da  Crioch,  sprang  O'Kelly  of  Ui  Mani,  Mac  Mahon  of  Oir- 
ghialla,  Maguire,  O'Hanlon,  O'Naghtan  [sometimes  called  Norton),  and  O'Madden. 
We  shall  here  give  the  lirst  place  to  the  clan  of  Mac  Donald. 

12.  Raghnall,  son  of 

13.  Samharli,  son  of 

14.  Gilla-Brighdi,  son  of 

15.  Gilla-Adamnain,  son  of 

16.  Solamh,  or  Solomon,  son  of 

17.  Medraide,  son  of 

18.  Suibni,  son  of 

19.  Niailgus,  son  of 

20.  Maui,  son  of 

21.  Gofraidh,  son  of 

22.  Fergus,  son  of 

22.  Ere,  sou  of 

23.  Crimtbann,  son  of 

24.  Eocaidh,  sou  of 

25.  Eric,  son  of 

26.  Carthann,  son  of 

27.  Colla  Uais,  R.  H.  son  of 

28.  Eocaidh  Duiblein,  son  of 

29.  Carbri  Lificar,  R.  R.—See  No.  40, 
Pedigree  of  O'Neill. 


T. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  MAC  DONALD,  I.  E.,  OF 
MAC  SAMHARLI,  EARL  OF  ANTRIM. 

1.  Raghnall,  or  Randal,  son  of 

2.  Samarli,  called  also  Surly,  son  of 

3.  Alasdrum,  Alister,  or  Alexander, 

son  of 

4.  Eoin  Cathauach.  son  of 
6.  Domnall  Ballach,  Kmg  of  the  He- 
brides, son  of 

6.  Eoin  Mor,  son  of 

7.  Eoin,  son  of 

8.  Aengus  Og,  son  of 

9.  Aengus,  son  of 

10.  DoMNALL  Og*;  (From  this  Dom- 
nall the  name  Mac  Domnaill, 
in  English,  Mac  Donald,  is  de- 
rived.   This  Domnall  or  Donald 

•  had  a  brother  named  Alasdrum, 
from  whom  sprang  the  clan  of 
Mac  Sheehy,  in  Gaelic,  Clann 
Sithigh,  i.  e.  the  descendants  of 
Sithach,  son  of  Echduin,  son  of 
Alasdrum,  son  of  Domnall.)  son  of 

11.  Domnall,  son  of 


Note  1. — The  letter  m.  is  silent  in 
this  word,  as  pronounced  by  moderns. 
It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  double 
L,  and  double  n  of  the  modern  Irish,  ifl 
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nearly  always  found  written  ld  and  nd 
in  the  more  ancient  MSS.  That  the 
D  was  formerly  fully  pronounced  in 
such  positions,  its  retention  by  the 
Gaels  of  modern  Scotland  in  such 
words  as  Domhnald,  Eaghnald,  Dubh- 
gald,  which  the  Irish  write  and  pro- 
nounce Domhnall,  Raghnall,  Dubhgall, 
is  rather  conclusive  proof. — Ed. 

Note  2. — In  this  pedigree  several 
generations  have  been  omitted  in  the 
editor's  copies,  between  Gofraidh,  or 
Godfrey,  No.  21,  and  Eric,  son  of  Car- 
thann,  No.  25. — The  names  in  italics 
are  supplied  from  the  Ogygia, 

II. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OP  o'kELLY  OF  UI  MANI, 
HERE. 

1.  fKellach  of  Aughrim,  slain  A.  D. 

1641, son  of 

2.  tTadg  of  Aughrim.    (These  two 

names  are  supplied  from  the  pe- 
digree of  the  O'lvelley,  published 
with  the  tribes  and  customs  of 
the  Ui  Mani.)  son  of 

3.  Ferdorcha,  chief  of  Ui  Mani,  son  of 

4.  Kellach,  son  of 
6.  Domnall,  son  of 

6.  Aedh  na  Coilli,  son  of 

7.  Uiliam,  son  of 

8.  Maelsechlainn,  son  of 

9.  Uiliam  Buidhe,  son  of 

10.  Donncadh  Muimnech,  son  of 

11.  Concobar  Mor,  son  of 

12.  Donnall  Mor,  son  of 

13.  Tadg  Taltenn,  son  of 

14.  Concobar  of  the  Battle,  son  of 

15.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

16.  Tadg,  son  of 

17.  Concobar,  son  of 

18.  Concobar,  son  of 

19.  Tadg  Mor  of  the  Battle  of  Brian, 
slain  at  Clontarf,  A.  D.  1014,  son 
of 

20.  Murcadh  O'Kellaigh,  in  English, 
O'Kelly,  who  died  A.D.  960,  son 
of 

21.  Aedh,  son  of 

22.  Kellach  or  Ceallach,  from  "whom 
the  Ui  Kellaigh  have  their  name, 
son  of 

23.  Finnacta,  son  of 

24.  Olild,  sonof 

25.  Inractach  ;  (This  Inractach  had  a 
brother  named  Cosgarach,  from 


whom  has  sprung  Mac  Aedagaiu, 
or  Mac  Egan.)    Son  of 

26.  Fithkellach,  son  of 

27.  Dluthach,  son  of 

28.  Dicolla;  [Fithkellach,  son  of  this 
Dicolla,  was  the  ancestor  of  O'Don- 
vellan.)  son  of 

29.  Eogan  Finn ;  (Brother  to  this 
Eogan  Finn,  was  Eogan  Buadach, 
or  Buac,  from  whom  sprang  0 - 
Madden.)  son  of 

30.  Cormac,  son  of 

31.  Carbri  Crom,  son  of 

32.  Feradach,  son  of 

33.  Crimthann  Cael  (ancestor  of  the 

Cruffons.)  son  of 

34.  Lugaidh,  son  of 

35.  Dalian,  son  of 

36.  Bresal,  son  of 

37.  Mani  Mor,  from  whom  the  Ui  Ma- 
ni or  lly  Mani  are  called,  son  of 

38.  Eocaidh  Fer-da-ghiall,  son  of 

39.  Domnall,  son  of 

40.  Imcadh;  (Thi^  Imcadh  had 
brothers,  namely,  Degaidh  Dorn, 
from  whom  Mac  Mahou  of  Monagh- 
an  sprang,  and  also  O'h-Inrach- 
taigh,  in  English,  O'Hanratty ; 
Rocadh,  from  whom  sprang  Ma- 
guire  and  Mac  Tiernan  of  Clan 
Fergail ;  and  Fiachra,  from  whom 
sprang  O'Haulon  and  O'Niallain.) 
son  of 

42.  CoLLA  Da  Crioch,  son  of 

43.  Eocaidh  Duiblein,  Sec— See  Nd.  29, 
Pedigree  of  Mac  Donald. 

ADDENDA. 
I. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  MAGUIRE,  FROM  DEB- 

MOD    O'Connor's   translation  of 

KEATING. 

1.  Cuconnacht  Mor,  slain  at  Augh 

rim,  son  of 

2.  Aedh,  son  of 

3.  Brian,  son  of 

4.  Cuconnacht,  son  of 

5.  Cuconnacht,  son  of 

6.  Cuconnacht,  son  of 

7.  Brian,  son  of 

8.  Philip,  son  of 

9.  Thomas,  son  of 

10.  Aedh,  son  of 

11.  Flathbertach,  son  of 

12.  Donn,  son  of 

13.  Domnall,  son  of 
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14.  Gilla-Criost,  or  Christianus,  son  of 

15.  Donn  Mor,  son  of 

16.  Raghnall  Mac  Uidhir,  in  English, 
Maguire,  son  of 

17.  Uidhir,  from  whom  the  sept  has 
taken  its  name,  son  of 

19.  fCairdech,  son  of 

20.  fOirghiallach,  son  of 

21.  fUidhir,  son  of 

22.  fCairnech,  son  of 

23.  fLuan,  son  of 

24.  fUairghidladh,  son  of 

25.  f  Crimthann,  son  of 

26.  fFeidthech,  son  of 

27.  RocADH,  son  of 

28.  Colla  Da  Crioch,  &c.—See  pedi- 
gree of  0' Kelly. 

Note. — The  names  thus  marked  (f) 
Beam  to  have  been  altogether  corrupted 
by  Dermod  O'Connor,  and  several 
names  have  been  omitted ;  but  no 
pedigree  of  this  ancient  sept  is  imme- 
diately accessible  to  the  present  editor, 
thereby  he  could  set  it  right. 

Uidher,  from  whom  Maguire  is  call- 
ed, was,  according  to  O'Flaherty,  son 
of  Serrac,  son  of  Orgiell,  son  of  Uid- 
hir, son  of  Kernach,  son  of  Muredach 
Meidh,  son  of  Imcadh,  son  of  Colla  Da 
Crioch. 

II. 

niE   PEDIGREE   OP    o'MADDEN,   OP  SIL 
AXMCADHA. 

1   Anmcadh  or  Ambrose,  chief  of 
his  name,  who  died  in  1637,  son  of 


2.  Domnall,  son  of 

3.  Seaghan,  or  John,  son  of 

4.  Bresal,  son  of 

5.  Seaghan,  son  of 

6.  Murcadh,  son  of 

7.  Eogan,  son  of 

8.  Carrach,  son  of 

9.  Murcadh,  son  of 

10.  Eogan  Mor,  son  of 

11.  Murcadh,  son  of 

12.  Eogan,  son  of 

13.  Murcadh,  son  of 

14.  Cathal,  son  of 

15.  Madudan,  son  of 

16.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

17.  Madudan  Remhar  O'Madud- 
hain,  now  anglicised  O'Madden, 
son  of 

18.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

19.  ^[adudan  Mor,  the  man  from 
whom  the  surname  is  derived,  son 
of 

20.  Gadhra  Mor,  son  of 

21.  Dunadach,  son  of 

22.  Gadra,  son  of 

23.  Loingsech, 

24.  Dunadach,  son  of 

25.  Cobthach,  son  of 

26.  Maelduin,  son  of 

27.  Conngalach,  son  of 

28.  Anmcadh,  from  whom  the  Sil 
Anmcadha  are  called,  son  of 

29.  Eogan  Buac,  son  of 

30.  Cormac,  Sxi.—See  No.  30,  Pedi' 
gree  of  0' Kelly. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  POSTERITY  OF  EOCAIDH  FINN  AND  FI- 
ACAIDH  SUIGHDI,  THE  BROTHERS  OF  CONN  OF  THE  HUNDRED 
BATTLES,  AND  OF  FIACAIDH  FER-MARA,  SON  OF  AENGUS  TUIR- 
MECH  OF  TEMHAIR,  R.  H.,  DOWN  HERE. 

Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles  had  two  brothers,  namely,  Eocaidh  Finn  and 
Fiacaidh  Suighdi.  From  Eocaidh  Finn  sprang  O'Nolau,  and  O'Larkin  ;  and 
from  Fiacaidh  Suighdi  sprang  O'Felan  and  O'Bric,  of  the  Desi  Mnmhan. 

Enna  Aighnech,  monarch  of  Ireland,  had  a  brother  named  Fiacaidh  Fer- 
mara,  from  whom  descended  Conari,  son  of  Mogh  Lamha,  the  son-in-law  of  Conn 
of  the  Hundred  Battles  ;  and  it  was  this  Conari  that  was  the  father  of  the 
three  brothers  named  Carbri,  namely,  Carbri  Riada,  Carbri  Musg,  and  Car- 
bri  Baschaein  ;  and  it  is  the  posterity  of  these  that  are  called  the  Ernaigh 
Mumhan,  er  Ernaans  ofMunster. 

From  Carbri  Riada  sprang  the  race  called  Dal  Riada,  to  which  belong  the 
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following  septs,  settled  in  Alba,  namsly,  the  Kinel  n-Guain,  Mac  Adamiiaia, 
Mac  Eogbain,  Mac  Boithrech,  Mac  Gilla-Eoin,  and  Mac  Gilla-Lagbman.' 

From  Carbri  Musg,  are  named  all  the  septs  of  the  Musgraide  that  dwell  in 
Munstcr,  and  of  this  race  is  O'Falvy,  O'Connell,  and  O'Shea  of  Desmond,  and 
O'Quirk  of  Musgraide.  From  Carbri  Baschaein,  Corcobaskia  has  its  name, 
but  we  know  nothing  of  his  posterity.'^ 

Note  1. — The  editor  does  not  know  the  English  forms  of  these  tribe-names 
2.  The  descendants  of  Carbri  Baschaein  are,  according  to  our  most  judicious 
antiquarians,  the  O'Donnells  and  O'Baskins  of  the  county  of  Clare. 

29.  Mogh  Lamha,  son  of 

30.  Lugaidh  Ellathach,  son  of 

31.  Dari  Dorn-Mor,  son  of 

32.  Carbri  Finn-mor,  son  of 

33.  Conari  Mor,  R.  H.  son  of 

35.  Edirsgeol,  R.  H.  son  of 

36.  Eogan,  son  of 

37.  Olild,  son  of 

38.  lar,  son  of 

39.  Degaidh,son  of 

40.  Sin,  son  of 

41.  Rosin,  son  of 

42.  Tren,  son  of 

43.  Rothren,  son  of 

44.  Mani,  son  of 

45.  Forga,  son  of 

46.  Feradach,  son  of 

47.  Olild  Eronn,  from  whom  the  Er- 
naigh  were  named,  son  of 

48.  FiACAiDH  Fer-mara,  son  of 

49.  Aengus  Tairmech,  of  Temhair,  R. 
R.—See  No.  60,  Pedigree  of 
O'Neill, 


THE  PEDIGREE  OP  THE  DAL  RIADA,  OF 
ALBA,  HERE. 

1.  Constantino,  King  of  Alba,  or  Mod- 

ern Scotland,  A.  i).  995,  son  of 

2.  Coillen,  in  967,  son  of 

3.  Dubh,  sou  of 

4.  Kenneidigh,  or  Kinaeth,  son  of 
6.  Maclcoluim,  son  of 

6.  Constantine,  son  of 

7.  Kenneidigh  or  Kinaeth,  conqueror 

of  the  Ficts,  son  of 

8.  Alpin,  son  of 

9.  Eocaidh,  son  of 

10.  Aedgan  Finn,  son  of 

11.  Domangort,  son  of 

12.  Fergus  Mor  Mac  Eire,  founder  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Dal  Riada,  in 
Alba,  son  of 
Ere,  son  of 

Eocaidh  Munromhar,  son  of 
Aengus  Fert,  son  of 

16.  Feidlimidh  Aislingthech,  son  of 

17.  Aengas  Buidnech,  son  of 

18.  Feidlimidh  Roinic,  son  of 

19.  Sen-Cormaic,  son  of 

20.  Crnthluath,.  son  of 

21.  Fidlergi,  otherwise  Finncadh,  son 
of 

22.  Egar  Kerr,  son  of 

23.  Eocaidh  Andoid,  son  of 

24.  Fiacaidh  Cathmael,  son  of 

25.  Foirded,  son  of 

26.  Ere,  son  of 

27.  Carbri  Riada,  son  of 

28.  Conari  R.  H.,  son  of 


13. 
14. 
15. 


Note. — Keating  has  followed  the 
Scotch  genealogists  in  the  names  that 
connect  Fergus,  the  founder  of  the  Dal- 
Riada  of  Scotland,  with  Carbri  Ria- 
da. According  to  0 'Flaherty,  the 
Irish  genealogists  say,  that  Eocaidh, 
father  of  the  said  Ere  or  Eric,  was  son 
of  Aengus  Fer,  son  of  Fergus  Ulidh, 
son  of  Eocaidh  Fortamhail,  son  of 
Feidlimidh  Lamh-doid,  son  of  Kinga, 
son  of  Guairi,  son  of  Finntan. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  GENEALOGY   OF  THE  MEN  OF  LEINSTER  OF  THE  LINE  OF 
ERIMHON,  DOWN '  HERE. 

CoBTHACH  Cael-Breagh,  had  a  brother  named  Laegari  Lore,  from  whom 
have  descended  the  Leinster  tribes  of  the  line  of  Erimhon.  Of  these  we  shall 
give  precedence  to  the  Caemhanaigh,  i.  e.  the  O'Kavanaghs. 
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I. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  O'KAVANAGH,  HERE. 

1.  Murcadh,  son  of 

2.  Domnall  Spainech,  son  of 

3.  Cathaeir  Carrach,  son  of 

4.  Murkertach,  son  of 

6.  Art  Ruidhe,  son  of  / 

6.  Domnall,  son  of 

7.  Gerald,  son  of 

8.  Art  Og,  son  of 

9.  Art,  King  of  Lelnster,  son  of 

10.  Murkertach;  (This Murkertacli had 
a  brother  named  Art,  from  whom 
has  descended  the  Sliocht  Diar- 
mada  Lamh-dirgj  i  e.,  the  posterity 
of  Diarmaid,  the  Red  Handed  ;  to 
wit,  Murcadh,  son  of  Brian,  and 
the  branches  of  his  kindred.)  sou 
of 

11.  Maurice,  son  of 

12.  Murkertach,  son  of 

13.  Domnall  Caemhanach,  from 
whose  surname  the  Ui  Caemha- 
naigh,  in  English,  the  O'Kava- 
naghs,  take  their  name ;  (This 
Domnall  had  two  brothers,  namely, 
Art,  put  to  death  by  Ruaidri 
O'Concobar,  King  of  Ireland,  in 
A.  D.  1170,  who  left  no  posterity, 
and  Enna,  who  is  the  ancestor  of 
the  O'Kinshellaghs.)  son  of 

14.  Diarmaid  na  n-Gall,  i.  e.  Dermod 
of  the  Gauls  or  Strangers,  King  of 
Leinster,  from  A.  D.  1135 
1171 ;  (Brother  to  this  Diarmaid 
na  n-Gall,  was  Murcadh  of  the 
Gaels,  or  Irish,  from  whom  sprang 
Mac  David  Mor,  otherwise  called 
Mac  Damore  V. — It  was  this  Mur- 
cadh that  was  elected  King  of  Lein- 
ster upon  the  expulsion  of  Diar- 

,  maid,  A.  D.  1166.)  son  of 
16.  Donncadh,  son  of 

16.  Murcadh,  appointed  King  of  the 
Danes  of  Dul)lin,  and  from  whom 
the  Mac  Murroughs  are  called, 
son  of 

17.  Diarmaid,  K.  L.  and  called  by 
soma  writers  monarch  of  Jreland, 
son  of 

18.  Donncadh,  called  Mael  na  m-Bo, 
K.  L.,  son  of 

19.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

20.  Domnall,  son  of 

21.  Kellach,  son  of 

22.  Kinaeth,  son  of  ' 


23.  Carbri,  son  of 

24.  Aedh,  son  of 

25.  Ruaghalach,  son  of 

26.  Oncu.  son  of 

27.  Faelcu,  son  of 

28.  Faelan,  son  of 

29.  Silan,  son  of 

30.  Eogan  Caech,  son  of 

31.  Nathi;  (From  Fergus,  son  of 
Eogan  Gcll,  son  of  this  Nathi  des- 
cend the  Muinter  Maeilriain,  i.  e, 
the  O'Ryans  or  O'Mulryans  of 
Owney  in  Tipperary.)  son  of 

32.  Crimthann,  K.  L.  son  of 

33.  Enna  Kennselach,  K.  L.;son  of 
(This  Enna  Kennselach,  had  a 
sou  named  Feidlimidh,  from  whom 
sprang  O'Murphy  and  O'Dowling.) 

34.  Bresal  Belach,  son  of 

35.  Fiacaidh  Bacheda.  (Of  the  pos- 
terity of  Fiacaidh  Bacheda,  are 
O'Byrne  and  O'Toole.)  son  of 

36.  Cathaeir  Mor,  R.  H. ;  (Son  of 
this  Cathaeir  Mor,  was  Rosa 
Falghi,  ancestor  of  O'Connor 
Falghi,  and' from  O'Connor  Falghi 
sprang  O'Dunn,  O'Dempsey,  and 
Mac  Colgan.  Another  son  of 
Cathaeir  Mor,  was  Dari  Earrach, 
from  whom  sprang  0 'Gorman.) 
son  of 

37.  Ferdlimidh  Firurglas,  K.  L.,  son  of 

38.  Cormac  Gelta-gaeth,  K.  L.,  son  of 

39.  Niadh-Corb,  K.  L.  son  of 

40.  Cu-Corb,  K.  L.;  (Son  of  this  Cu- 
Corb  was  Carbri  Cluthccar,  from 
whom  sprang  O'Dwyer,  of  Kilna- 
managh.)  son  of 

41.  Mogh-Corb,  K.  L.  son  of 

42.  Concobar  Abra-Ruadh,  R.  H.,  son 
of 

43.  Finn  the  Poet,  K.  L.,  son  of 

44.  Rosa  Ruadh.  K.  L.  son  of 

45.  Ferffus  Fargi,  K.  L.  son  of 

46.  Nuadha  Nect,  R.  H. ;  (This  Nu- 
adha  had  three  sons,  namely,  Fer- 
gus Fargi.  from  whom  has  sprung 
the  stock  of  this  branch  ;  Baeis- 
gni,  from  whom  descended  Com- 
hal,  the  father  of  Finn  Mac  Coro- 
hail,  commonly  called  Fingal  by 
the  Anglo- Scotch;  and  Gnathallach. 
Bani,  "daughter'  of  Sgal  Balbh, 
King  of  Sagsa,  was  the  mother 
both  of  Con)hal  and  of  Feidiimidh 
Bectmar,  monarch  of  Ireland. 
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47.  Sedna  Sitlibac,  K.  L.  son  of 

48.  Lugaidh  Lothfmn,  K.  L.  son  of 

49.  Bresal  Brec,  K.  L.;  [This  Bresal 
Brec  had  a  sou  named  Conula, 
from  whom  sprang  tho  kings  of 
Osraide,  now  called  Ossory,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  explain.]  son  of 

50.  Fiaoaidh  Fobroc,  son  of 

51.  Olild  Glas,  sou  of 

52.  Fiacaidh  Foglas,  son  of 

53.  Nuadha  Follamhain,  son  of 

54.  Alloid,  son  of 

55.  Art,  son  of 

56.  Mogh  Art,  son  of 

57.  Crimthann,  son  of 

58.  Feidlimidh  Fortruin,  son  of 

59.  Fergus  Fortamhail,  son  of 

60.  Bresal  Brengamhain,  son  of 

61.  Aengus  Follamhain,  sou  of 

62.  Olild  Brachaeu,  son  of 

63.  Labraidh  Loingsech,  R.  H.  son  of 

64.  Olild  Aui,  sou  of 

65.  Laegari  Loro.  R.  H.  son  of 

66.  lugani  Mor,  R.  H.  &c  No.  67, 
Pedigree  of  O'Neill. 

n. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  FITZ-PATKICK:,  HERE. 

1.  Brian,  son  of 

2.  Tadg,  sou  of 

3.  Finghin ;   (This  Finghin  had  an  el- 

der brother,  namely,  Brian  Og, 
Lord  of  Ossory,  but  he  died  with- 
out issue,  with  the  exception  of 
an  only  daughter,  who  was  the 
grandmother  of  Lord  Duuboyne. 
Another  brother  of  his  was  Dom- 
T/aXi,  of  Gort-na-clethi,  and  Sea- 
fra  or  Godfrey,  of  Baile-Amlaeibb. 
Margaret  Butler,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Ormond,  was  the  mother 
of  thes3.  Brothers  also  to  this 
Finghin  were  Tordelbach  and 
Diarmaid,  whose  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  O'Connor  Falghi. 
Seaghau,  or  John  of  Baile-Ui- 
Gaeithin,  Kcllach,  and  Tadg,  who 
dwelt  at  Coill-Uachtarach,  were 
the  natural  brothers  of  Finghin.) 
son  of 

4.  Brian  Og,  son  of 

5.  Brian,  son  of 

6.  Seaghan,  son  of 

7.  Finghin  na  Cul-Coilli,  son  of 

8.  Finghin,  sou  of 

9-  Domnall  Dubh,  son  of 


10.  Seafra  Finn,  son  of 

11.  Seafra  Bacach,  son  of 

12.  Domnall  Mor  of  Magh  Laelghsi, 
son  of 

13.  Sgauulan  Mac  Gilla-Patrick,  son 
of 

14.  Gilla-Padraig,  or  Gilla-Patrick, 
from  whom  the  surname  of  the  sept 
is  derived. 

15.  Donncadh,  son  of 

16.  Kcllach,  son  of 

17.  Kerball ;  (This  Kerball  had  a  son 
named  Braen,  from  whom  sprang 
O'Brenan.)  son  of 

18.  Donngal,  son  of 

19.  Aumcadh,  son  of 

20.  Cukerda,  son  of 

21.  Faelau,  son  of 

22.  Cronmael,  son  of 

23.  Ronan  Righ-flaith,  son  of 

24.  Colman  Mor,  son  of 

25.  Bigni  Caech,  son  of 

26.  Laighnech  Faeilech,  son  of 

27.  Sganlan  Mor,  son  of 

28.  Kenufaeladh,  son  of 

29.  Roman  Duach,  son  of 

30.  Conall,  son  of 

31.  Carbri,  son  of 

32.  Nedbuan,  son  of 

33.  Eocadh  Larah-dcit,  son  of 

34.  Angidh,  sou  of 

35-  Laegari  Bearn-buadach,  son  of 

36.  Aengus  Osraide  ;  [From  this  Aen- 
gus  the  tribe  and  tribe-land  of  Os- 
raide  ( Osree,)  in  English,  Ossory, 
have  their  name.]  son  of 

37.  Crimthann,  son  of 

38.  Ere,  son  of 

39.  Enna,  son  of 

40.  Olild,  son  of 

41.  Lugaidh,  son  of 

42.  Labraidh,  son  of 

43.  Carthann,  son  of 

44.  Nuadha,  son  of 

45.  Con  NLA,  son  of 

46.  Bresal  Brec,  &c.  See  No.  49, 
Pedigree  of  O'Kavanagh. 

Of  the  posterity  of  Coniila,  son  of 
Bresal  Brec,  are  the  following  sur- 
names, as  we  read  in  the  duan  which 
begins  with  the  line — "  Nas  na  riogh, 
togha  na  d-tulach  ;"  i.  e.  "  Nas  of  the 
kings,  the  choice  of  heights" — to  wit,  tho 
Muinter  Baithin  {liaihecn,)  Muiuter 
Dinucmhla  [Dinnoola.)  Muinter  Osain, 
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Muinter  Forannain,  Muinter  Tuachair, 
Mainter  Gulbain,  Muinter  Linaigh 
[Ijeemj.)  Muinter  Uargnsa,  Muinter 
Credraochain,  Muinter  Iradhain,  Muin- 
ter Xaeidhenain,  Muinter  Maeinechain 
Muinter  Cobhartha,  and  many  others. 

Note. — Tiie  editor  has  access  to  no 
authority  whereby  he  could  ascertain 
the  modern  names  of  the  last-named 
septs  in  time  for  this  publication. 

ADDENDA. 

I. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  o'DWYEK,  OF  KILNA- 
MAMAGH.  FROM  DERilOD  o'CONXOE'S 
TRANSLATION  OF  KEATING. 

1.  Philip,  son  of 

2.  Anthony,  son  of 

3.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

4.  Thomas,  son  of 

6.  Concobar.  or  Connor,  son  of 

6.  Thomas,  son  of 

7.  Thomas,  son  of 

8.  Concobar,  son  of 

9.  Thomas,  son  of 

10.  Thomas,  son  of 

11.  Giila-na-naemh,  son  of 

12.  Gilla-na-naemh,  son  of 

13.  Lochlainn,  son  of 

14.  Gilla-na-naemh,  son  of 

15.  Lorcan,  son  of 

16.  Kellach,  son  of 

17.  Gilla-na-naemh,  son  of 

18.  Kellach,  son  of 

19.  Lorcan,  son  of 

20.  Aedh,  son  of 

21.  Donncadh  O'Duibhir,  in  English, 
0  Dwyer,  the  first  that  bore  the 
family  surname,  son  of 

22.  Lorcan,  son  of 

23.  DuiBHiR,  or  Duibhidhir,  from  whom 
is  derived  the  name  0  Duibhidhir 
(0'Z)wr€ri7',)auglicized  O'Dwyer, 
son  of 

24.  Sbellan,  son  of 

25.  Suibni,  son  of 

26.  Donncadh,  son  of 

27.  Duadh-flaith,  son  of 

28.  Collan,  son  of 

29.  Colman,  son  of 

30.  Crath,  son  of 

31.  Ruaidri,  son  of 

32.  Grellan,  son  of 

33.  Lubna,  son  of 

34.  Laghna,  son  of 


35.  Muirini,  son  of 

36.  Finncadh,  sou  of 

37.  Firrath,  sou  of 

38.  Firruath  Dcrg,  son  of 

39.  Firini,  son  of 

40.  Lugaidh,  son  of 

41.  Armbar,  son  of 

42.  Carbri  Cluthechar.  son  of 

43.  Cu-Corb.  kc.—Sce  No.  40,  Paw. 
gree  of  O'Kavamgh, 

n. 

THE  pedigree  OF  o'CONNOR  PALY,  FROM 
DERMOD  O'CONNOR'S  TRANSLATION  OP 
KEATING. 

1.  Donncadh  and  Maurice,  sons  of 

2.  Coll,  son  of 

3.  Seaglian  or  John,  son  of 

4.  Donncadh,  son  of 

5.  Seaghan.  sou  of 

6.  Donncadh,  son  of 

7.  Seaghan,  son  of 

8.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

9.  Kerball  or  Charles,  son  of 

10.  Conn,  son  of 

11.  Calbach,  son  of 

12.  Murcadh,  son  of 

13.  Murkertach,  son  of 

14.  Murkertach,  son  of 

15.  Maclmorda,  son  of 

16.  Murkertach,  son  of 

17.  Donncadh,  son  of 

18.  Conafni,  son  of 

19.  Murkertach,  son  of 

20.  Congalach,  son  of 

21.  Connslebi  0"Concobair  Falghi,  op 
O'Connor  Faly,  son  of 

22.  Brogarban,  who  was  slain  at  Clon- 
tarf,  A.  D.  1014,  son  of 

23.  CoNcoB.AEi,  from  whom  the  surname 
O'Connor,  is  derived,  son  of 

24.  Congalach,  son  of 

25.  Finn,  son  of 

26.  Maelmorda,  sou  of 

27.  Concobar,  son  of 

28.  Flapagan,  son  of 

29.  Kinaeth,  son  of 

30.  Mughram,  son  of 

31.  Flann  Ca  Congal,  son  of 

32.  Dimasach,  son  of 

33.  Congalach,  son  of 

34.  Forannan,  sou  of 

35.  Maelmuaidh,  son  of 

36.  Cathal,  sou  of 

37.  Bruidhe,  son  of 
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38.  Eogan,  son  of  name   Ui   Falghi,   is  derived, 

39.  Nathi,  son  of  fion  of 

40.  Rosa  Falghi,  i.  e.  Rossa  of  the  41.  Cathaeir  Mor,  &c. — See  No.  36 
Rings,  from  whom   the  tribe-  Pedigree  of  O'KavanaJu 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  THE  POSTEPvITY  OF  LUGAIDH,  SON  OF  ITH, 

DOWIS^  HERE. 


Mac-Conn,  0'h-Edirss:eoil,  in  Eng- 


THE  PEDIGREE  OF  0  DRISCOLL,  HERE. 

1.  Finghin,  called  Sir  Florence  by  the 

English,  son  of 

2.  Concobar,  son  of 

3.  Concobar,  son  of 

4.  Finghin,  son  of 

5.  Mac-Con,  son  of 

6.  Mac-Con,  son  of 

7.  Donncadh,  son  of 

8.  Mac-Crath,  son  of 

9.  Donncadh  2^1  or,  son  of 

10.  Fothad,  son  of 

11.  Finn,  son  of 
12. 

li.th  O'Driscoll,  son  of 

13.  Fothad,  son  of 

14.  Edirsgeol, /rom  whom  the  name  is 
derived,  sou  of 

14.  Finn,  son  of 
1.5.  Nuadha,  son  of 

16.  Dcnngal,  son  of 

17.  I^Iaeltuli,  son  of 

18.  Dungus,  son  of 

19.  Aengus,  son  of 

20.  Folactach,  son  of 

21.  Flannan,  son  of 

22.  Comdan,  son  of 

23.  Coinian,  son  of 

24.  Flannan,  son  of 

25.  Brannamh,  son  of 

26.  Edirsgeol,  son  of 

27.  Nathi,  son  of 

28.  AcnsTus.  son  of 

29.  Mac-Con.  11.  H., 

30.  Mac-Xiadh,  K.  M., 

31.  Lugaidh.  ?on  of 

32.  Dari  or  lyxii  Fer  TJlni,  son  of 

33.  tFcr-Ulni,  son  of 

34.  fEdbolg,  son  of 

35.  fDari,  son  of 

36.  tSithbolg,  son  of 

37.  Edamrach,  or  Degaidh  Temrach, 
son  of 


38.  Degaidh  Derg,  son  of 

39.  Derg  Thini,  son  of 

40.  Nuadha  Airgthech,  son  of 

41.  Luchthani,  son  of 

42.  Logh  Feidlech,  son  of 

43.  fErimhon,  son  of 

44.  fEdamhain,  son  of 

45.  Osa,  or  Eosamhain,  son  of 

46.  Sin,  son  of 

47.  Mathsin,  son  of 

48.  Lugaidh,  son  of 

49.  Edamhain,  son  of 

50.  Mai,  Eon  of 

51.  Lugaidh,  son  of 

52.  Ith,  son  of 

53.  Breogan,  king  in  Spain,  and  grand' 
father  of  Mdedh  the  founder  of  the 
Clanna  Milidh,^'c.  See  No.  89,  Pe- 
digree of  Macarthy  Mor. 

Note. — The  names  marked  thus  (f )  • 
have  been  inserted  from  the  pedigree  of 
Lugaidh,  called  ^[ac-Con,  R.  H  ,  given 
in  the  body  of  this  history. — Ed. 

Of  the  posterity  of  Lugaidh,  son  of 
Ith,  are  the  following  clans,  namely, 
Mac  Flaucadha,  of  Dartraide,  i.  a  Mac 
Clanchy  or  Clancy,  of  Dartry,  in  the 
county  of  Leitrim;  O'Cowhig,  or  Coffey, 
O'Curneen,  O  Flynn  Arda.  O'Bari  of 
Rinn-Muintir-Bari,  O'Lcary,  of  Roscar- 
bery,  O  Trevor,  O'Carnau  ;  and  like- 
Wise  the  sept  of  Mac  Allen,  in  Alba.  i. 
e.  modern  Scotland,  which  descended 
from  Fathadh  Conan,  son  of  the  Mao- 
Con,  son  of  Mr.c-Niadh- 

NoTE. — Several  names  appear  to  have 
been  left  out  of  this  pedigree,  in  as 
much  as  it  falls  short  by  several  genera- 
tions, of  the  royal  lines  descended  from 
Eber  and  Erimhon,  the  companions  of 
Lugaidh,  son  of  Ith.  The  dosceudanta 
of  the  Clanna  Breogain  or  Irish  Bri«- 
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SLntes,  are  still  numerous  in  the  South- 
west of  Munster,  and  North-west  of 
Connaught.  For  the  several  family 
names,  by  which  they  are  now  known, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  ancient  tract 


upon  Corca  Luighe,  not  long  since  pub- 
lished by  the  Celtic  Society  of  Dublin, 
with  a  translation  and  annotations  by 
Dr.  0 'Donovan. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

HERE  FOLLOWS  AN  ENUMERATION  OF  THE  COUNTIES  WHICH  ARE 

IN  IRELAND. 

In  Mumha'  (Moowa)  there  are  six  counties,  namely,  the  county  of  Corcach, 
the  county  of  Kiarraide  (Keeree),  the  county  of  Luimnech,  the  county  of  Port 
Largi,  the  county  of  Tibraid  Araun,  and  the  County  of  the  Cross.-  In  all  six 
counties. 

In  Laighen^  [Loyen]  there  arc  eight  counties,  which  are  the  following  seven 
that  Camden  has  given  down  in  his  work,  namely,  the  county  of  Kill  Cainnigh 
the  county  of  Kill  Dara,  the  county  of  Ketharlach  (Caherlagh)  the  county  of 
Laeighis  (LTxees'i),'' the  county  of  the  Dangen,^  the  county  of  Loch  Carman, 
the  county  of  Ath-cliath,  {Awh-cleeah,)  and  the  eighth  county  is  the  one  which 
has  been  recently  constituted,  namely,  that  of  Kill  Mantain.o 

In  Midhe^  {Mee)  there  are  three  counties,  namely,  the  county  of  Oirther  Midhe 
{Irrher  Mec,]  the  county  of  larthar  Midhe,  [Eerher  Mee,)  and  the  county  of 
Long-phort. 

In  the  province  of  Connacht,  there  are  five  counties,  namely,  the  county  of 
Clar,  the  county  of  Gallimh  {Galliv),  the  county  of  Magh  Eo  {Bloyoe,)  the  coun- 
ty of  Sligcch  ( Sliggagh,)  the  county  of  Liathdrum,  aud  the  county  of  Ros  Co- 
main. 

In  Uladh  ( Ulla)  there  are  ten  counties,  namely,  the  county  of  Lugh-mhagh 
(Loovatv),  the  county  of  Caban,  the  county  of  Fera  Manach,  the  county  of 
Munechan,  the  county  of  Ard  Macha,  the  county  of  the  Dun,  the  county  of 
Anntruim,  the  county  of  Cuil  Rathain,**  the  county  of  Tir  Eogain  [Teer-owin,) 
and  the  county  of  Tir  Conaill,  or  Dun-na-n-Gall. 


*  Mumha ;  now  called  Munstcr. 

^  Count  11  of  the  Cross  ;  i.  e.  Ormond. 

*  Laighen ;  Loiuster. 

*  Laighis ;  now  Leix,  meaning  the 
present  Queen's  County. 


»  County  of  the  Dangen  ;  i.  e.  of  the 
Fortress ;  now  the  King's  County. 

^  Kill  Mantain  ;  now  Wicklow. 

''  Midhe ;  now  Meath. 

*  Cuil-Rathain  ;  i.  e.  Colerain,  mean- 
the  present  county  of  Derry. 


THE  END  OF  THE  FORAS  FEASA  AB  EIRINN. 
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KINGDOM  OF  MUMIIA,  OE  MUNSTER. 


77ie  Kingdom  of  Jfuiutte^,  In  Irish,  Mumha,  Mumhan,  and  Mumhain,  is  said  to  derive  Its 
name  from  Eocaldh  Mumho,*  who  was  kiug  of  Munster  and  monarch  of  Ireland,  of  the  race  of 
Eber,  about  eiiiht  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Ancient  Munster  comprised  the  present 
counties  of  Tipperary,  Waterford,  Corl^,  Kerry,  Limerick,  and  part  of  Kilkenny,  to  which  was 
added  the  territory  no-.v  forming  the  county  of  Clare,  by  Lugaidh  Menn,  king  of  Minister,  of  the 
race  of  the  Dalcassians,  in  tiie  latter  end  of  the  tliird  century.  Ancient  Munster  contained 
the  following  sub-divisions,  namely,  TuaOh  3fumhan,  or  North  Munster,  ansUcised  Thomond; 
Des  Mumhan,  or  South  Munster.  rendered  Desmond;  Unnhumha,  ox  Oir  Mumhan,  East 
Munster,  and  anglicised  Ormond,  and  lav  Mumhan,  or  West  Munster. 

The  Eberians,  or  the  Milesians  of  the  race  of  Eber,  possessed  Mnnstcr;  but  the  descendants 
oflth,  son  of  Breugan,  and  uncle  of  Milesius,  also  possessed  in  early  times  a  great  jiart  of  it. 
The  race  of  Eber  furnished  most  of  its  kings,  many  of  whom  were  m'  narchs  of  Ireland.  These 
Eberians  are  called  by  the  old  annalists  Dergtliini,  from  one  of  their  kings. 

The  race  of  Ith  also  furnished  many  kings  of  Munster,  and  some  monarchs  to  Ireland,  in  tho 
earlier  ages.  They  were  called  Darini,  from  one  of  their  kings.  The  Derglhini  and  Darini  had 
frequent  contests,  before  the  period  of  the  Christian  era,  for  the  sovereignty  of  MunstQr,  which  they 
they  at  length  agreed  to  hold  alternately.  While  the  head  of  one  race  reigned  as  kiug,  tho  other 
held  the  oliice  of  chief  Brehon  or  judge. 

The  CUuina  Degaidh,  another  race,  settled  in  Munster  a  short  time  before  the  Christian  era. 
They  were  named  Degadhs,  from  Dcgadh,  their  chief,  and  they  were  also  called  Eriunis,  from 
Olild  Eronn.  a  prince  of  Ulster,  and  grandfather  of  Dcgadh.  These  Degadians,  or  Ernans,  wero 
of  the  race  of  Erimhon.  Being  expelled  from  Ulster  by  the  race  of  Ir,  they  went  to  Munster, 
where  they  were  favorably  received,  and  had  lands  aUot'ted  to  them  by  Duach,  king  of  Munster, 
of  the  race  of  Eber,  who  was  then  full  monarch  of  Ireland.  The  Clanna  Dcgaidli  make  a  re- 
markable figure  in  the  ancient  history  of  Munster.  They  had  there  extensive  possessions,  and 
Ihey  were  the  chief  military  commanders  of  Munster,  and  once  nearly  masters  of  the  entire 
country.  Some  of  them  became  kings  of  Munster,  and  three  of  them  even  monarchs  of  Ireland, 
namely.  Edirsceol,  and  liis  sou  Cohari ;  and  Conari  II.,  a  descendant  of  Conaii  I.,  who  was 
monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  From  Carbri  Eiada,  son  of  Conari  II., 
descended  the  Dalriadians,  princes  of  Ulster,  who  planted  a  colony  in  Alba  or  St-ot'and,  in  tho 
third  century.  From  them  were  descended  tlie  Scottish  kings  of  the  ^lilcsian  race,  and  tho 
royal  house  of  Stuart.  In  the  second  century,  the  Degadhs  becoming  so  powerful  as  nearly  to 
assume  the  entire  sovereignty  of  Munster,  to  the  exclusion  of  the"  race  of  Eber,  they  were 
attacked  and  conquered  by  the  celebrated  Eogan  Mor,  or  Mogh  Nuadath,  who  expelled  them 
from  Munster,  except  such  families  of  them  as  yielded  him  submission.  Amongst  tlic  cliiefs  of 
the  Clanna  Degaidh,  are  mentioned  Dari,  and  his  son  Curigh  Mac  Dari,  famous  warriors  la 
Munster  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

About  the  beglnnini:  of  tho  Christian  era,  Eocaidh  Ahradh-madh,  or  Eocaidh  of  the  Red 
Brows,  of  the  race  of  Eber,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  was  king  of  South  Munster,  and  Curigh  Mao 
Dari  was  prince  of  North  Munster.  He  was  succeeded  by  Carbri  Finn  Mor,  son  of  the  monarch 
Conari.  who  was  also  of  tho  C'.anna  Deir;idh,  as  king  of  Munster.  In  the  second  century,  amongst 
the  battles  fought  by  the  monarch  Tuathal  Tectmar,  are  mentioned  those  of  Magh  Eaighni, 
andofClar  or  Clare,  in  which  fell  Felim  and  Conall,  two  princes  of  tho  Degadhs  of  Munster. 
Eocaidh,  the  son  of  Dari,  succeeded  as  king  of  both  Munsters."  In  the  latter  end  of  the  second 
century,  E<>gan  Mor,  or  Mogh  Nuadat'^'Q-MccX  also  Eogan  TakUech.  or  Eogan  the  Splendid, 
of  tiie  race  of  Eber,  and  materna'ly  descended  from  the  Clanna  Degadh,  was  a  celebrated 
■w-arrior :  and  having  contended  for  the  monarchy  of  Ireland  with  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles, 
they  at  la«t  divided  the  island  between  them;  but  Eogan  was  afterwards  defeated  and  forced 
to  fly  into  Spain,  where  he  lived  many  years  in  exile,  and  married  Bera.  a  S|>anish  princess, 
daugliter  to  Eber.  a  Spanish  king,  and  entering  into  a  confederacy  with  Fraech,  the  son  of  Eber, 
collected  a  powerful  army,  with  wliich  they  landed  in  Ireland,  to  recover  tho  sovercisnty  from 
Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  and  both  armies,  A  D.  19"),  fonsht  a  tremendous  battle  on  the 
plain  of  Magli  Lena,  in  whieh  Conn  was  victorious,  and  Eogan  Mor  was  killed  by  Goll,  tho  son  of 
Alorna,  the  celebrated  Fenian  champion  of  ('onnausrht  of  the  Fer-bolg  race. 

Oi.iLO  Ou:m,  the  son  of  Eogan  Mor  by  the  princess  Bera.  and  son  in-law  of  tho  monarch 
Conn  of  tho  Hundred  Ba  tlc.s,  being  married  to  his  daughter  Saba,  having  contended  with  Lujf- 
aidh  Mac  Con,  a  prince  of 'the  r.ace  of  Ith,  for  the  sovereignty  of  Munster,  defeated  him  and 
Nemcth,  prince  of  the  Ernans,  in  a  great  battle  at  Kenn  Febradli,  in  which  Eosan.  tho  son  of 
Olild.  slew  Dadar  the  Druid,  and  Ncmeth  was  slain  by  Carbri  Riada:  after  this  victory,  Olild 
Olum  became  king  of  Munster. 

Olild  Olum  had  three  sons,  Eogan,  Cormac  Cas.  and  Klan,  and  by  his  will  l)o  made  a  ro- 

NoTK.— This  appendix  is  chiefly  taken  in  an  abridged  form  f-om  the  doscrlpli!»n  of  the  Irish 
provinces  given  in  the  notes  to  Connellan's  Translation  of  tho  Four  Misters.  It  is  intended  to 
Bcrvo  as  a  iruide  to  the  man. 

*  It  is  much  more  likely  that  Eocaidh  Mumho  derived  his  surname  from  Mumha. 
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gabtlan  that  the  kia?ioai  of  Munster  should  be  ruled  alternately  by  one  of  the  posterity  ol 
Kojjan  and  Corinac  Gas. 

From  Conuac  Cas,  have  sprunpf  the  Dal  (j-Cais,  anglicised  Dalcassians,  the  various  familiea 
of  whom  were  located  chiefly  in  that  partof  Thomond  Avhicli  forms  the  present  county  of  Clare, 
and  the  ruling  family  of  tliem  were  tlie  O'Briens,  kings  of  Thomond. 

From  Eogan,  eldest  son  of  Oliid  Glum,  were  descended  the  ^Joganachts  or  Eugenians^who  were 
fityied  kings  of  Cashel.  The  Eugenians  possessed  Desmond,  or  South  Munstcr,  the  present 
counties  ol'Cork  and  Kerry,  they  held  also  i)art  of  the  present  county  of  Tiiiperary,  called  the 
Eogauncht  of  Cashel.  The  head' family  of  the  Eugenians  were  the  Mac  Caithys,  princes  of 
■Desmond. 

From  Kian,  the  third  son  of  Olild  Olum,  vrere  descended  the  Clan  Kiav,  who  were  located 
chiefly  in  Ormond,  and  the  chief  of  which  f  imilies  were  the  O'Carrols,  princes  of  Ely. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  third  centur\',  Lw^aidh  Mew,  king  of  Munstcr,  of  the  race  of  the 
Dalcassians,  took  the  territory  afterwards  called  the  county  of  Clare  from  Connaught,  and  added 
it  to  Thomond.  Conall  Eciiluatii,  or  Connll  of  the  Swifc  Steeds,  son  of  this  L'ugaidh  Menn, 
became  king  of  Munstcr.  Cas,  the  son  of  Conall,  was  prince  of  Thomond,  and  Carthcn  Dubh, 
tUe  son  of  Cas,  succeeded  as  prince  of  the  Dalcassians. 


^  Des-Mumha. 

The  territory  called  Des-Mumha  [Dassooa, 
or  Bass-vuru],  i.e.,  South  Munstcr,  culled  Des- 
mond in  Eng.ish,  comprised  tiic  whole  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  and  the  greater  [.-art  of  Kerry, 
with  portions  of  the  counties  of  Waterford  and 
Tippe!  ary.  In  this  lattei;  count)',  the  district 
called  Eoganacht  Caisil  (Oue?>ag'itCaxhil)he- 
longed  to  Desmond  The  principality  extended 
from  Brandon  Hiils,  in  Kerry,  to  the  river  B'ack- 
water,  near  Lismore,  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford.  In  later  times,  when  the  Fitzgcralds  wero^ 
styled  Earls  of  Desmond,  and  the  Mac  Carthy 
Mors  its  Kings,  this  kingdon.  was  confined  to 
the  bar(jnies  of  Bear  and  B.mtry,  some  portions 
of  the  south-west  of  Cork,  and  that  part  of 
Kerry  that  lies  south  of  the  river  ?tlang. 

The  Eugenians  ruled  as  kings  over  Desmond, 
and  the  Dalcassians  over  Thomond,  and  from 
each  race  was  alternately  elected  a  king  of  all, 
which  mode  of  government  continued  from  the 
third  to  the  eleventh  century,  when  Brian  Born, 
of  the  Dalcassian  race,  became  king  of  Munster 
and  monarch  of  Ireland,  and  his  descendants, 
the  O'Briens,  were  kings  of  Munstcr  and  kings  of 
Thomond,  nnd  the  Mac  <  arthys,  who  were  then 
the  head  of  the  Engcnian  race,  were  kings  and 
princes  of  Desmond. 

1.  Mac  Carthy  The  Mac  Carth3's  of  the 
twelfth  century  are  thus  designated  in  the  topo- 
graphical poem  of  O'Heerin  :— 

•'Heroes  of  Munster,  from  the  fortress  on  the 
Shannon, 

Are  the  race  of  Eogan,  the  son  of  Olild, 
Mac  Cartliaigh,  the  maintainer  of  its  tributes, 
Is  like  an  incessant  stormy  wave  " 

The  Mac  Carthys  maintained  long  contests 
for  their  independence  with  the  Fitzgcralds, 
earls  of  Desmond,  the  Butlers,  Earls  of  Ormond, 
and  other  Anglo-Norjnan  and  English  settlers, 
and  held  their  titles  as  princes  of  Desmond,  with 
considerable  possessions,  down  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  They  were  divided  into  two  great 
branches,  the  head  of  which  was  Jdac  Carthy 
More,  of  whom  Donal  Mc  Carthy  was  created 
earl  of  Glencare  or  Clancare,  A.  D.  1565,  by 
Queen  EHzabeth ;  the  other  branch,  called  Mac 
Carthy  Eeagh,  were  princes  of  Carbery.  Be- 
sides the  earls  of  Clancare,  the  Mac  Carthys 
wore  also  created  at  various  periods  barons  of 
Valentia,  earls  of  C'ar carthy.  earls  of  Muskerr\', 
and  earls  of  ^lountcashel.  and  had  several  strong 
castles  in  various  parts  of  Cork  and  Kerry.  Ac- 
cording to  \Vindele,  the  Mac  Carthy  More  was 
Inaugurated  at  Lislxin-nacuJiir  in  Kerry,  at 
which  ceremony  presided  O'Sullivan  Mor  and 
O'Donogboe  MoV ;  his  captains  of  war  were  the 


O'Rourkos.  probably  a  branch  of  the  O'Kourkca, 
princes  of  Brefney;  the  Mac  Egans  Avere  his 
hereditary  Brehona,  and  the  O'Dalys  and  O'- 
Duinins  were  ids  hereditary  poets  and  anti- 
quaries. 

'I-  O'SiTiLLiBnATN  <  O'lSoolivauin^,  or  CSul- 
Hvan  The  O  Sullivans  held  the  ancient  terri- 
tory of  Beara,  now  the  baronies  of  Beare  and 
Bantry.  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  were  tlienco 
called  O'Sullivan  Beara,  princes  of;  Beara.  An- 
other branch  of  the  famiiy  called  O'Sullivan  Mor 
were  lords  of  Dunkerron,  and  possessed  the 
barony  of  Dunkerron,  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
and  their  chief  seat  w.as  the  c.astle  of  Dunkerron, 
near  the  river  Kenmare.  The  O'Sullivans  were 
orcinally  seated  at  KuockrafFan,  in  Tipperary. 
They  are  of  the  same  descent  as  the  Mac  Carthys 
of  Desmond.  They  had  several  strong  castles, 
the  chief  of  which  were  those  of  Duriboy,  Ar- 
dea,  and  '  arriganass.  In  the  reign  of  James  I., 
their  extensive  possessions  were  confiscated,  in 
consequence  of  their  adherence  to  the  earls  of 
Desmond  and  Tyrone  in  the  Elizabethan  wars, 
and  the  heads  of  the  family  retired  to  Spain, 
where  many  of  them  were  distingni-hed  officers 
in  the  Spanish  service,  and  had  tlie  title  of 
Counts  of  Bearhaven. 

3.  OHedirsceott.,  or  O'Driscoll,  head  of  the 
Ithian  race,  M  as  chief  or  prince  of  Corcaluighe, 
otherwise  called  Cairbreacba,  comprisingancient 
Carberv,  an  extensive  territorv  in  the  south- 
west of  Cork  The  O'Driscolls  of  the  twelfth 
century  are  designated  in  O'lleerin's  topographi- 
cal poem : 

"  To  the  race  of  Lugaidh  bv  the  shore, 
(I  now  proceed  beyond  the  bounds), 
It  is  not  meet  to  pass  the  tribe, 
I  must  record  the  warriors'  fame. 

"  O'Driscoll.  bead  chief  of  the  land 
Of  Corcaluighe,!  now  treat  of; 
He  seized  upon  the  coasts  of  C16rl, 
A  headland  meet  for  princely  lord." 


They  h.ad  castles  at  Dunashad  and  Dunalong; 
near  Baltimore,  the  castle  of  Dunamore  on  Cape- 
clear  island,  and  others. 

4.  O'CAoiMn,  or  O'Keeffe,  is  given  by  O'Heerin 
as  chief  of  G'en  Amhain  .and  of  Urluachra. 
Glen  Amhain  is  now  Glanworth,  in  the  barony  of 
Fermoy.  county  of  Cork.  Thu  O'Keeffes  held 
the  territory  of  Fermuighe  Feni.  now  the 
barony  of  Fermoy,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  which 
afterwards  was  possessed  by  ihe  Anglo-Norman 
family  of  Roche,  viscounts  of  Fermoy,  and  calif  d 
Eoche's  country.  The  O'Dugaus  "and  O'Cos- 
craighs  Avere  the  more  ancient  chiefs  of  Fermoy, 
They  are  thus  designated  by  O'Heerin: 
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••Chief  of  Fermoy  of  well  fenced  forts, 

Is  O'Diigan  ofDuniuanann — 

A  tribe  of  Gaels  of  precious  jewels— 

O'Kceffe  Is  cliief  of  Glen  Avon. 

•'O'KeefTc  of  the  brown  and  handsome  brows, 
Is  chief  of  CTrluachra  of  t'.ie  fertile  lands, 
The.inheritor  of  the  land  of  the  hospitable, 
Which  vies  in  beaut/  with  the  fair  plains  of 
Mcath." 

The  O  KeefFes  were  marshals  of  Desmond  and 
princes  of  iermoy.  They  had  several  castles, 
the  chief  of  which  were  those  of  Dromagh  and 
Dunragil 

6.  Mao  Donncadha,  ot  Mac  Donogh,  was 
chief  of  Duhalla,  now  the  barony  of  Duhallow, 
In  the  county  of  Cork.  The  Mac  Donasrhs  were 
a  branch  of  the  Mac  Carthys;  they  were  princes 
of  Duliallow,  and  their  chief  residence  was  the 
magnificent  castle  of  Kauturk 

6.  O'Mathghamiina  (O'J/d/fOTTOa"),  or  O'Ma- 
bony.  The  O'Mahonys  are  given  by  O  lleerin 
as  chiefs  of  Ui  Eachach,  ancf  also  of  Kinul  m- 
Beci;  the  latter  Is  now  ihe  barony  of  Kinal- 
meaky.  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  Ci  Eachach 
was  in  modern  lime?  called  Ivaiigh,  which  com- 
prises the  whole  peninsula  in  the  barony  of  West 
Carbcry,  extending  from  Ballyflehob  to  tlie  bay 
of  Dun'manus,  The  territory  Klnel  Aedha  also 
was  anciently  possessed  by  the  O'Mahonys;  it 
Is  now  called  the  barony  of  Kinnalea,  in  tho 
county  of  Cork.  They  liad  also  a  large  territory 
in  Muskerry,  south  of  the  river  Lee,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  and  also  another  territory  called 
Tiobrkd,  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  They  are 
thus  dcsi^ruated  by  O'llcerin: 

Ivahagli,  most  western  part  of  Banba  (Ireland), 
Is  the  great  estate  of  O'Mahony — 
A  well  watered  land  of  fair  fortresses- 
Extensive  arc  its  brown  nut  producing  plains. 

•'Of  Kinnalmeaky,  of  pleasant  fields 
All  round  Bandon,  of  fair  woods, 
The  warlike  chief,  in  victory  supreme, 
Is  0"Mahony  of  the  coast  of  wliite  foam." 


The  O'Mahonys  had  several  castles,  as  those 
of  Eosbrin.  Ardintenant,  Biackcastle,  Bnllydes- 
mond,  Dunbeacon,  Dunmanus,  liingmahon,  &c., 
all  along  the  sea  coast 

7.  O  Ckllaciiain,  or  O'Callachans,  given  by 
O'Hcerin  as  chiefs  of  Clar  Befi.  and  of  Kincl 
Aedha.  The  territory  of  the  O  Callarhans  was 
also  called  I'obul  O'Callaghan.  signifying  O'Cal- 
laghan's  people,  and  extended  from  Mallow  west- 
ward, on  Iwth  sides  of  the  B'ackwater,  in  the 
barony  of  Shallow,  county  of  Cork,  and  com- 
prised the  present  parishes  of  Clonmeen  and 
Kilshannick,  an  , extensive  territory  containing 
about  fifty  thousand  acres  They  are  thus  men- 
tioned in'tlic  poem  of  O'Hecrin : 

*'  Over  Kinnalea  of  the  fertile  lands, 
Eules  O'Callaghan  of  the  plain  cf  Beara, 
A  laud  of  blue  waters  and  bright  sunshine, 
Is  that  country  of  the  most  expanded  bay." 

The  O'Callaghans  are  of  theEngenian  race,  and 
of  the  same  branch  as  the  Mac  Carthvs. 

8.  OXiATHAN,  or  OXelian.  by  some  rendered 
to  Lyne  and  Lyons,  is  given  by  O  Ileerin  chief 
of  Ui  Liathaln,  and  of  L'i  Anmchadha.  The 
OXehans  liad  the  territory  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  afterwards  called  the  barony  of  Barry- 
more,  from  tho  Anglo-Norman  family  of  Barrys, 


•who  became  its  possessors.  The  OXehans 
took  their  name  from  one  of  their  chiels  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  named 
Cuileah  OXiathan,  who,  in  A.D.  1  ■  0,  Uiiit  Cas- 
tle Lehan,  now  Castlelyons,  which  was  the  chief 
scat  of  that  family.  The  OXehans  are  thus 
mentioned  by  O  lleerin : 

"Lord  of  Ui  Liathain,  a  warrior  of  fame. 
Is  the  hardy  leader  of  the  battalions  of  Mun» 
ster ; 

Of  Ui  Anmcadha  he  is  rightful  chief— 
The  host  of  keen  arms,  of  liigh  nobility." 

9.  O'Floinx,  or  0  Flynn  was  chief  of  Arda  and 
Ui  Bagliainna,  according  to  O  lleerin.  a  territory 
in  the  barony  of  Carbery,  and  also  of  Muiscrith 
Miotainc,  or  MniscrigU  Ui  Fhloinn,  a  district  in 
the  barony  of  Mutkerj',  both  in  the  count}'  of 
<  ork.  Tlie  district  in  5luskery  possessed  ly  tho 
O'Flynns,  according  to  0  Heerin,  extended  from 
the  river  Drilseacli  cr  Uripsey,  to  Ballyvoor- 
ney.  O'Maelfalhail  is  anotlier  chief  gi\en  by 
O  lleerin  in  the  same  territory.  Tho  OTlynnS 
are  thus  mentioned  by  O  Heeiin: 

"OTlynn  Arda  of  the  blooming  woods, 
A  tiibe  of  the  purest  pedigree; 
Heir  to  the  lordship  is  each  man. 
They  arc  the  clan  of  L'i  Baghamna. 

"  Of  the  race  of  Conari  of  the  great  forces, 
Let  ns  speak  of  tlie  chiefs  of  Muscraide, 
A  host  whom  the  bright  sun  salutes 
On  the  land  of  the  Martineans  of  Munstcr.'* 

Ui  Baghamna  is  now  Ihe  barony  of  Ibanc  and 
Barryrof;,  adjoining  Cnrbery 

10  Mac  Amlaeibii,  or  Mac  Auliiie,  given 
by  O'lleerin  as  chief  of  the  country  from  Am- 
hain  Ella  westward  beyond  Glenn  Sr.leain.  This 
territory  was  in  the  barony  of  Duhallow,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  extending  westward  from  the 
river  Alia  to  the  borders  of  Limerick  These 
Mac  Aulift'es  were  a  branch  of  the  Mac  Carthys, 
and  possessed  the  territoiy  called  Glen  Omra, 
in  the  barony  of  Duhallow.  The  last  chief  of 
the  family  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  Spain, 
and  died  about  the  year  1720.  Their  chief  seat 
was  Castle  Mac  Auliffe,  near  Newmarket.  The 
Mac  Auliffes  are  thus  mentioned  by  0  Heerin : 

"Far  beyond  the  beautiful  river  Ella, 
To  the  west  of  Glen  Salcain  of  tall  trees, 
A  fair  land  of  affluence  undenicd  ; 
The  territory  belongs  to  the  noble  Mac  An* 
liffe." 

Another  chief  in  this  territory  is  mentioned 
by  Olleerin,  as  follows: 

"  An  estate  of  the  plain  of  Core  belongs, 
It  is  Acs  El  a  of  the  fine  level  land. 
To  the  stately  scion  of  Banba  of  the  ringleted 
hair. 

He  is  O  Tedgamna  of  Dun  Durlais." 

11.  O'Donnagain,  or  Donnegan,  chiefs  of 
Muiscrith-na-dtri-Magh,  or  Muscry  of  Ihe  Three 
Plain.";,  now  the  half  barony  of  Orrery,  in  the 
county  of  Cork.  They  are  thus  mentioned  by 
O'Dugan : 

"The  country  of  O'Donnegan  is  certifiod, 
The  great  Muskery  of  the  Three  rir.ins, 
It  belongs  to  the  host  of  polished  steel— 
A  district  of  chaiming  sunny  lauda." 
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O'Cullenaa  is  given  by  O'Brien  as  a  chief  in 
same  territory.  Tlie  O  CuUeuans  were  cele- 
brated as  hereditary  physicians  of  Miinster : 

12.  0'H[.v:-.uiuxN'i:ix,  chief  of  Tuath  Saxon,  i3 
thus  mentioned  by  O'Heerin : 

Tuath  Saxon  of  the  fair  pleasant  plain, 
To  O'Hininanen  I  proclaim, 
A  country  of  harbors  abounding  in  affluence, 
Belongs  to  the  hardy  sept  of  Clan  Couari." 

18.  O'MAELBLEOGHAiDn,  of  the  race  of  Core, 
chief  of  Muiicrith  Treithirne,  is  thus  mentioned 
by  O'Heerin : 

•'Muscraide  of  Trethirni,  mighty  men, 
Rightfully  belongs  to  the  race  of  Core  ; 
O'Maelbieoghain  is  powerful  over  the  land, 
He  possesses  the  country  of  smooth  plains." 

14. 0'BttEGn.vTX,  or  0'Brecan,0'Glaisin,  O'Mic- 
tire  and  O'Caelidh.  or  O'Keiley,  likewise  O'Cia- 
ran,  are  given  by  O'Heerin,  O'Brien,  and  O'Hal- 
loran,  as  chiefs  of  Ui  Mac  Calli,  or  I  Maccuile, 
now  the  barony  of  Imokilly,  ccv.uty  of  Cork. 
O'Bregan  and  O  Glaisin  are  thus  mentioned  by 
O'Heerin : 

"A  valiant  clan,  warlike  in  pursuit, 
Tailed  Iiaokilly  of  the  hospitable  banquets; 
Two  tribes  possessed  the  smooth  plains — 
O-'Bregau  and  the  fair  0  Glasin." 

15.  O'CcincKi  or  O'Curry,  of  Clan  Torna,  dhief 
of  Ciarraidiie  Cuirchi,  now  the  barony  of  Kerri- 
cuiveliy,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  is  thus  men- 
tioned by  O'Heerin  : 

"  Kerricurrihy  of  the  fair  coast, 
That  country  belongs  to  Clan  Torna ; 
O'Curry  obtained  the  fertile  land  ; 
In  its  green  aspect  it  is  like  the  plains  of 
Meath." 

IC.  O'CoBTHAiGn,  anglicised  O'Cowhiir,  O'Co- 
whys  and  O'CofFey  of  Fuinn  Clidna,  were  chiefs 
of  Triocha  Medhona,  now  the  barony  of  West 
.Garryroo,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  The  O'Cow- 
higs  were  in  ancient  times  powerful  chiefs,  and 
had  seven  castles  along  the  coast  in  the  barony 
of  Ibawne  and  Barryroe.  They  are  thus  men- 
tioned by  O'Heerin : 

"Lord  of  the  county  of  Triocha  Meona, 
Is  O'Cowhig  of  the  white-stoned  shore ; 
The  land  of  Clidna  is  the  plain  of  O'Cowhig, 
In  the  sea  fights  they  are  valiant  foes,"  • 

17.  O  FiciTiLLA,  or  O'Fihellys,  a  name  angli- 
cised to  Field,  are  also  given  by  O'Brien  as  chiefs 
In  West  Barryroe. 

18.  O'BARi  is  given  by  O'Heerin  as  chief  of 
Muintir  Bari.  and  by  O'Halloran  as  chief  of 
Aron.  In  O'Brien's  Dictionary  the  O'Baris  are 
stated  to  possess  a  territory  and  foreland  called 
Muintir  Bari,  part  of  ancient  Carbery,  in  the 
county  of  Oovk.  This  name  has  been  anglicised 
to  Barry,  and  is  often  confounded  with  the  Nor- 
man De  Barrios ;  they  were  of  the  Ithian  or 
Lugadian  race,  and  decended  from  Fathadh  Arg- 
tliech,  a  king  of  Munster  in  the  third  century, 
according  to  O'Heerin,  by  whom  they  are  thus 
designated : 

"  Muintir  Bari  of  the  fair  fortress, 
They  are  of  the  race  of  Fathaidn  Airgthech ; 
O'Bari  rules  over  the  land  of  waves, 
"Which  is  not  surpassed  by  the  smooth  plains 
of  Mana." 


19,  O'Laeghairi,  or  O'Leary,  chiefs  of  JJ\ 
Laoghaire  or  Iveleary,  were  of  the  Lugadian  or 
Ithiau  race,  and  possessed  in  ancienu  liuies  tho 
city  of  lioicarbery  and  its  environs.  Iveleary, 
or  0  Leary  s  country,  lay  in  Muskerry,  in  tiie 
county  of  Cork,  between  Macroom  anid  Incha- 
geela,  where  they  had  several  castles,  as  those  of 
Carrigafooky,  Carrij:naneelazh,  Carrignacurra, 
Dundarierk  and  Drumcurragh. 

2  ).  The  O'Heas  were  chiefs  of  Pobble  0  Hea, 
in  Carbery. 

21.  The  O'DoxovANS,  of  whom  an  account 
shall  be  jriven  in  the  chapter  on  Thomond,  like- 
wise settled  in  Cork,  and  were  chief* of  Clan 
Cathail,  an  extensive  district  in  West  Carbery, 
where  they  had  their  chief  residence  at  Castle 
Donovan. 

22.  O  Beci  is  given  by  O'Heerin  as  a  chief  of 
Beantraidhe,  now  the  barony  of  Bantry,  county 
of  Cork,  and  is  thus  designated : 

"  O'Beci,  chief  of  the  fair  land, 
Eules  over  Bantry  of  delightful  bloom; 
Heroes,  whose  noble  actions  I  certify, 
They  are  of  the  race  of  Fergus  of  Ulster." 

23.  The  0"Casey3  were  chiefs  of  Coillte  Ma- 
bineclua.  a  territory  near  Mitcholstown,  in  the 
county  of  Cork. 

24.  The  O'FiEALYS  or  O'Helys  were  chiefs  of 
Domhnach  Mor  O'llealy,  or  Pobble  O'Healy,  a 
large  parish  in  the  barony  of  Muskerry,  county 
of  Cork. 

25.  The  O'HERLmYS  or  O'Hurleys  were  chiefs 
of  a  district  in  the  barony  of  Muskerry.O  Heerin 
states  tliey  were  hereditary  wardens  of  the 
church  of  St.  Gobnait  of  Ballyvoorny,  and  were 
possessors  for  many  ages  of  the  large  parish  of 
that  name 

26.  The  O'NiTXANS  were  chiefs  of  Tullaleis 
and  CastleUssen,  now  the  parish  of  TuUilease,  in 
the  barony  of  Duhallow,  county  of  Cork,  in 
which  they  were  hereditary  wardens  of  St.  Bren- 
dan's church. 

27.  The  O'Dalts  had  the  parish  of  Kilcro- 
hane,  in  the  barony  of  West  Carbery,  county  of 
Cork,  and  were  bards  to  the  Mac  Carthys,  O'Ma- 
honys,  Carews,  and  other  great  families. 

23.  The  Mac  Egaxs  were  Brehons.in  the  coun- 
ties of  Cork  and  Kerry,  under  the  Mac  Oarthys, 
kings  of  Desmond.  The  Mac  Egans  were  also 
hereditary  Brehons  or  judges  of  Ormond 

■-9.  The  Mac  Sweexeys  were  military  com- 
manders under  the  Mac  Carthys,  princes  of  Des- 
mond, who.  in  tlie  thirteenth  century,  brought  a 
body  of  them  from  Tirconnell  or  Donegal.  "The 
Mac  Sweeneys  had  the  parish  of  Kilmurry,  in 
the  barony  of  Muskerry,  county  of  Cork,  and 
their  chief  castle  at  Clodagh,  near  Macroom,  and 
had  also  Castlemore,  in  the  parish  oM.Iiividy. 

80.  The  Mac  Sheehies  were  a  warlike  clan, 
brought  from  Connaught  in  the  fifteenth  century 
by  the  Fitzgeralds,  earls  of  Desmond,  who  ap- 
pointed them  their  body  guards.  They  were 
afterwards  numerous  in  the  counties  of  Cork 
and  Limerick. 

3  ,  Tho  O'Keaeneys  were  a  clan  near  Kin- 
sale,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  where  they  are 
placed  on  the  Map  of  Ortelius,  and  are  "men- 
tioned by  O'Heerin  as  chiefs  of  Ui  Floinn. 

32.  The  O'Eiordaks  were  a  clan  of  note  in 
Muskerry,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  distin- 
guished militarv  chiefs  in  ancient  times. 

83.  The  O'Crowleys  were  chiefs  of  Kilshal- 
low,  west  of  Bandon,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  but 
originally  came  from  Connaught. 

3'i.  The  O'MuRPHYS,  orifrinally  from  Wexford, 
were  a  numerous  clan  in  Muskerry. 
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85.  The  O'AiTEEirs,  O'Eonatnes.  and  O' 
Heynes,  were  also  old  and  respectable  families 
In  the  county  of  Cork. 

Iar-Mumha. 

86.  The  O'CoNCOBHAiR,  or  O'Conors,  kings  of 
Kerry,  are  thus  mentioned  by  O'Heerin  in  his 
topographical  poem : 

"  Let  us  leave  the  warlike  race  of  Conari, 
Princes  of  Erna  of  golden  shields, 
We  come  to  our  friends  the  race  of  Fergus, 
They^re  entitled  to  command  our  attention. 

♦'The  king  of  Kiarraide  over  the  clans  of  Kiar, 
O'Conor'rules  the  land  by  right, 
Thief  of  the  plain  of  fertile  fields, 
From  the  sea  shore  to  the  Shannon  of  clear 
streams." 

Tliey  took  their  name  from  Conchobhar  or 
Conor,  one  of  their  ancient  chiefs.  The  O'Con- 
ors Kerry  were  very  powerful  as  kings  and 
princes  of  Kerry.  In  the  thirteenth  cenhir\% 
the  Fitzmaurices,  earls  of  Kerry,  got  much  of 
the  possessions  of  the  O'Conors,  Avhose  ancient 
principality  was  diminished  to  the  territory  call- 
ed Oireacht  Ui  Chonchobhair,  signifying  the  in- 
heritance of  O'Conor,  now  forming  "the  barony 
of  Iraghticonor.  The  O'Conors  Kerry  had  sev- 
eral strong  castles,  the  chief  of  which  was  that 
of  Carrigafoyle,  at  the  small  island  of  Carrie, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Siiannon,  but  after  the 
Elizabcthian  and  Cromwellian  wars  most  of 
their  estates  were  oonflscated. 

87.  O'DoN'xciiAOHA.  or  O'Donoghoes.  given  by 
O'Heerin  as  chiefs  of  Lough  Lein,  and  also  of 
Clan  Selbhuidhe.  and  thus  designated  in  his 
topography,  together  with  the  O'Carrollf : 

"O'Donoghoe  of  Lough  Lein 
And  of  thcFIesg,  who  is  full  powerful, 
Eules  over  the  Clan  Selbaide, 
They  are  men  of  happiness  in  Munster." 

"  O'Donoghoe  of  Lough  Lein — 
He  is  prince  of  that  Eoganacht; 
O'Carroll  is  there  our  kinsman, 
Of  Dure  and  noble  origin." 

The  O'Bonoghoes  were  of  the  Engcnian  race 
of  Ibh  Echach,  the  ojher  great  sept  of  which 
tribe  took  the  name  '  >'Mahony ;  and  orisrinally 
settled  in  thiit  part  of  Desmond,  now  the  county 
of  Cork,  where  they  possessed  a  large  territory, 
extending  from  Iniskean  to  the  borders  of"Ban- 
try.  and  from  thence  northward  to  Ballyvurny 
and  Macroom,  coniprisina:  the  district  called 
Iveleary.  (which  is  part  of  Carbery,)  and  also  a 
great  portion  of  Muskerry:  but  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  0'Dono<rhoes  were  expelled  from 
Cork  by  the  Mac  Carthys  and  O'Mahonys^  and 
settled  in  Kerry,  where  they  became  proprietors 
of  all  the  country  about  Loch  Lein  and  Killar- 
r.ey.  The  O'Donoghoes  continued  powerful 
chiefs  down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  v.-hen,  in 
consequence  of  having  joined  the  earls  of  Tyrone 
and  Desmond,  most  of  their  estates  were  con- 
fiscated. The  O'Donoghoes  were  divided  into 
two  great  branches,  namely,  those  of  Loch  Lein, 
and  those  of  G'enflesk.  the  latter  called  O'Dono- 
ghoe More  The  O'Donoghoes,  lords  of  Loch 
Lein.  had  their  chief  castle  at  Eoss  Island,  on 
one  of  the  lakes  of  Killarney,  the  romantic  ruins 
of  which  still  remain. 

88.  O'DoMitxAiLi.,  or  O'Donnell,  of  the  same 
tace  as  the  O'Donoghoes,  is  given  by  O'Eeerin 


as  a  chief  of  Clan  Shalrey,  and  mentioned  al 
follows :  * 

Clan  Selbaide  of  the  limpid  streams, 
Eecorded  as  a  well  known  land, 
Belongs  to  O'Domnaill  of  the  powerful  hand, 
Who  took  possession  of  the  brown  nut  plain." 

39.  O'Cathaill,  or  O'Cahill.  A  branch  of 
the  Kiarraide  took  this  name  from  Cathal,  one 
of  its  chiefs.  The  race  is  of  the  same  blood  as 
the  O'Connors  Kerry.  The  name  is  still  numer- 
ous in  the  counties  of  Kerry  and  Cork. 

40.  The  O'Carrolls,  princes  of  Loch  Lein,  are 
mentioned  by  O'Heerin,  and  also  in  the  Annala 
of  Inisfalleu,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies. 

41.  O'Faluiii,  or  O'Falvey,  given  by  O'Heerin 
ns  chief  of  Corca  Duibhne,  and  of  the  territory 
from  the  Mang,  vy'e^jt^vard  to  Fiontraighor  Vcn- 
try.  Corca  ijuihhnc,  is  now  the  barony  of  Cor- 
caguiney,  in  the  county  of  -Kerry.  The  O'Fal- 
veys  were  powerful  chiefs,  and  in  ancient  times 
held  the  rank  of  hereditary  admirals  of  Des- 
mond. 

42.  O'Skadh.^,  or  O'Shea,  is  also  giyen  is  a 
chief  of  Ibh  Eatha  or  Iverash. 

43.  O'CoNGii.Mi.L,  or  O  Connell,  is  given  by 
O'Heerin,  as  chief  of  Mag h  0  (f-Cainchhin,  now 
the  barony  of  Magonihy,  in  Kerry.  The  three 
last  mentioned  chiefs  are  stated  by  O'Heerin,  in 
his  topography,  to  be  of  the  race  of  Clan  Conari, 
that  is.  the  descendants  of  Conari  II.,  monarch  of 
Ireland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century, 
who  was  of  the  race  of  the  Clanna  Degadh,  of 
^lunster.   They  are  thus  designated  by  O'Hee- 


"  After  the  battalions  of  Clar  Broni, 
Let  us  treat  of  the  clans  of  Conari, 
Fair  Fenian  heroes  from  Tulach-an-Trir  (an 

ancient  nam.e  of  Tara.) 
Rulers  in  Munster  of  the  smooth  streams. 

•'Three  cliiefs  who  possessed  the  lands, 
Of  Corca  Dubni  of  the  fine  forces, 
O'Falvey  the  warrior,  and  O'Shea, 
The  strengthening  bond  of  the  eastern  parts. 

"  O'Connell  of  sh.arp  swords  • 
Eules  over  the  shady  f<n-tress  of  Magonihy", 
Like  a  stately  tree  in  hazel  Avoods. 
Is  the  Manster  leader  of  the  cavalry  forces. 

"  From  Mang,  westward,  is  the  estate, 
Possessed  by  O'Falvey  as  far  as  Ventry; 
Without  dispute  an  extensive  land. 
Was  obtained  by  O'Shea,.  chief  of  Iveragh." 

44.  O'Laegu.mx.  O'Leyne,  or  Lane,  chief  of 
Ui  Ferba  ;  and  O'Duibhdnin,  chief  of  Ui  Flan- 
nain.  districts  In  the  county  of  Kerry,  are  thus 
mentioned  by  O'Heerin : — 

"O'Laeghain.  a  warrior  of  fame, 
We  found  him  over  Ui  Ferba  ; 
O'Cathnendaifrh  obtained  the  land. 
Firmly  settled  under  the  high  hills  of  Cualan. 

*'  Ui  Flannain  an  extensive  land, 
A  verdant  countrv  of  delightful  streams, 
O'Duivdin  over  this  fertile  soil, 
Eules  as  its  chief  and  protecting  lord." 


*  These  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
great  O'Domhnaills  or  O'Donnells  of  TirconnelL 
—Ed. 
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45.  The  O'Nedis  and  Cla:t  Coxari  are  given 
chiefs  of  Alllraighe,  or  of  Ciar  Ciarraidhe,  that 
Is,  the  plain  of  Kerry,  and  thus  meniloaed  I-7 
O'Heerin : 

"The  men  of  Alltralsrhe  maintain, 
Two  chiefs  of  the  plain  of  Kerry  : 
A  clan  of  the  most  active  in  pitch  of  battle. 
Their  chiefs  are  O'.^edi  and  Clan  Conari." 

46.  O'DuxoDAiDH,  or  O'Dunadr.chfef of SlicTe 
Lnachra.  that  Is.  the  district  about  the  moun- 
tains of  S'ievelo^her,  on  the  borders  of  Limerick 
and  Kerry,  is  thus  mentioned  by  O'Heerin  : 

"The  plain  of  Luachra,  a  productive  country, 
Belongs  to  the  liberal  O'Dunadv, 
A  tribe  of  hard  fighting  battles,' 
A  district  of  fair  well-watered  lands." 

47.  O'MrTRcrrEARTAiGn,  or  O'Moriarty,  and 
O'Hinnasbhaln,  chiefs  of  Aes  Asdi  of  Oriar  El- 
taigh,  are  thus^mentioned  by  O  llcerin : 

"Aes  Asdi  of  the  plain  of  flocks. 
"Which  the  chief  of  O'iioriarty  obtained  ; 
A  fair  country  of  blooming  aspect, 
Which  was  possessed  by  d  liinnesvan.'" 

The  0"Moriartys  had  the  parish  of  Templcnoc. 
and  some  adjoining  districts  in  the  barony  of 
Punkerron. 

4S.  The  Mac  Gii-t-ictddts,  a  branch  of  the 
O'SulIivans.  were  chiefs  of  a  territory  in  tho 
barony  of  Dunkerron.  and  ft-om  them  the  moun- 
tains called  Mac  Gillicuddy's  Eceks  got  their 
U-ime. 

49.  The  Mac  Elligotts  were  an  ancient 
family  in  Kerrv,  from  whom  the  parish  of  Ba!- 
lymacelligott,  in  the  barony  of  Trughenackmy, 
got  its  name. 

50.  The  Mac  Fin-nxexs,  a  branch  of  the  Mac- 
Carthyp.  or  according  to  others,  of  the  0"SulIi- 
vans;  the  >[ac  C-cha.is;  the  O  Scanlans;  and 
O'llarneys,  were  also  clans  of  note  in  Kerry. 

^jjgln-yorman  families  in  Desmond. 
1.  The  Fitzgkrat.ds,  descended  from  the  An- 
p'o-Xorman  chief,  ^faurice  Fi*zgcraUl.  who  got 
large  possessions  in  Cork  and  Kerry,  and  whose 
posterity  w^re  created  e.nr:s  of  Desmond  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  Another  branch  of  the 
ritz?eralds,  also  descended  from  Ma'irice  Fitz- 
gerald, bccime  earls  of  Kildare.  The  earls  of 
Desmond  became  one  of  the  most  powerful 
families  in  Mun«;ter.  and  several  of  them  were 
lords  deputies  of  Ireland  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  sixteenth 
carl  of  Desmond,  was  one  of  the  greatest  subjects 
in  Europe,  and  he'd  the  rank  of  a  Piince  Pa'a-^ 
tine,  with  the  authority  of  a  provincial  king :  he 
had  many  stronsr  castles,  and  his  vast  possessions 
extended  150  miles  over  the  counties  of  Cork, 
Kerry,  Limerick,  and  V.'aterford,  comprising 
nearly  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  profitable 
land,' independent  of  immense  tracts  of  waste 
lands,  not  surveyed,  so  that  his  entire  property 
amounted  to  nearly  one  million  of  acres.  He 
had  an  immense  number  of  vassals  and  could 
raise  at  a  ca'l  a  force  of  two  thousand  foot  and 
six  hundred  horse,  and  had  besides,  in  his  reti- 
cne  of  Ills  own  kindred,  five  hundred  gentlemen 
of  the  Fltzseralds.  The  earl  of  Desmond  hav- 
ing resisted  the  Eeformation  in  the  roi^n  of 
Elizabeth,  and  waged  war  against  the  English 
government,  his  forces  after  long  contests  were 
defeated,  and  he  himself  was  slain  by  one  Kelly, 
%n  Irish  soldier,  in  a  glen  near  Castle  Island,  in 
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county  of  Kcrrj-,  on  the  11th  Kovetnter,  15?8; 
his  head  was  cut  oft'  and  sent  to  England  by 
Thomas  Butler,  earl  of  Ormond.  as  a  present  to 
the  queen,  who  caused  it  to  be  fixed  on  London 
bridge. 

The  other  principal  Norman  families  of  the 
county  of  Cork  were  the  Cogans,  Carews,  Con- 
dons, or  Cantons,  dc  Courcys,  Harrys.  Barnwails, 
Barretts,  Koclies,  Mac  Gibbons,  or  Fitzsibbons, 
a  branch  of  the  Fitzgeralds ;  the  FIcinmings, 
Sarsfields,  ISTagles,  Martells,  Ilussels.  Pigotts, 
Prendergasts,  Morgans.  Cotters,  Munoghs,  Sup- 
ples, Stactpoles,  V.  bites,  Hodnetis,  Kents,  &c 

Danish  families. 
The  Coppingers,  Goulds,  Gallways,  Sklddyfl, 
and  Terrys,  who  are  considered  to  he  of  Danish 
descent,  were  in  former  times  very  numerous  and 
powerful  families  in  Cork,  and  a'vast  number  0/ 
them  were  lord  mayors  of  that  city,  from  Jh© 
fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  De  Courcys  were  barons  of  Kinsale, 
and  some  of  the  family  took  the  Irish  name  of 
Mac  Patrick,  being  descendants  of  one  of  tho 
earls  named  Patrick. 

The  De  Ba:brts,  Anglo-Normans,  became 
earls  of  Barrymore,  and  gave  name  to  tlie  baro* 
nies  of  Barrymore  and  Burryrot.- ;  some  of  them 
took  the  name  of  Mac  David. 

The  BocnES.  The  Arglo-Xorman  family 
of  de  la  Eupe  or  Iloche  became  viscounts  of 
Fermoy,  and  their  territory  was  called  Kochc's 
country. 

The  Sarsfields.  Anglo-Normans,  settled 
in  Cork,  and  also  in  Limerick.  The  Sursfield* 
of  Limerick  were  created  vi.«counts  of  Kilmal- 
lock.  the  first  who  got  the  title  Lcrng  Sir  Domi- 
nick  Sarsfleld,  chief  justice  of  the  con  mnn  picas, 
in  the  reign  of  James  L  Patrick  Sarsfieid,  of  the 
same  family,  was  created  earl  of  Lucan  by  Jamea 
II.,  under  whom  he  was  celebiated  as  a  com 
niander  of  the  Irish  forces. 

The  Barretts  gave  name  to  the  barony  of 
Barretts ;— the CoxDOXS.  a  brave  Norman  sept, 
who  were  amonsrst  the  last  to  yield  to  Cromwell, 
to  the  b.arony  of  Condons. 

The  De  Barnavalls.  Anglo-Normans,  were 
styled  lords  of  Bearhaven,  and  once  had  large  p  s- 
spssions  in  that  district,  but  were  expelled  ty  tho 
OSnliivans,  and  havinir  settled  In  Dublin  and 
Meath.  founded  several  great  families,  as  the 
Barn  walls,  barons  of  Trimblestown  andTurvey, 
and  viscounts  Kingsland. 

The  HoDNETTS.  Some  of  the  family  of 
Ilodnett  took  the  Irish  name  of  Mac  Sherry,  and 
their  chief  residence  was  at  Court  Mac  ^herry; 
from-the  Magners.  Castle  Macner  got  its  name. 

The  Nagle.<5  had  extensive  possessions,  and 
fVom  them  the  Naples  mountains  derive  their 
name;  of  this  family  was  Sir  Eichard  Nagle, 
attorney-general  to  James  II. 

Anglo-Korman  famili  sin  Kerry, 
10.  The  FiTZMAtmiCES,  earls  of  Kerry,  de- 
scended from  Baymond  le  Gros.  Raymond 
having  formed  an  alliance  with  Dermo'd  Mac 
Cartliy,  king  of  Desmond,  got  large  grants  of 
lands  in  Kerry,  in  the  territory  called  Lixnaw, 
which,  from  being  possessed  by  bis  son  Maurice, 
got  the  name  of  Clanmaurice.  From  Maurice 
were  dlscended  the  Fitzmaurices.  earls  of  Kerry. 
The  other  principal  English  families  were  the 
Browns,  Stacks,  Godfreys,  Bices,  «tc. 

Knlilify. 

The  following  have  been  the  titled  families  In 
the  county  of  Cork  :  The  De  Conrcys,  barons  ol 
Kinsale  and  Eingrone:  the  Fitzgeralds,  earls  of 
Desmoid  barons  of  Decies,  and  seneschals  of 
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tmokilly.  The  Care-ws,  marquises  of  Cork.  Tho 
Mac  (J.irthys,  eails  of  OliUicare,  earld  of  Cian- 
carthy,  carls  of  Maskerry,  and  cails  of  Mouut- 
cailiei.  The  Barrys,  t>aioas  of  Oiechan,  viscounts 
of  Buttovant,  aud  carU  of  Barry  more.  Tlie 
Kocliei,  barous  of  Castlclo'agli,  aud  viscounts  of 
Ferrnoy 

lu  Kerry,  the  following  have  been  the  noblo 
familiui  siuce  the  rei^n  of  king  John.  The  Fitz- 
maurices,  b:irons  of  L.ixna'.v  and  O'Dorney,  vis- 
counts of  CianLnaavice  and  earls  of  Kerry;  tho 
Fiizgeralds,  knigiits  of  Kerry  ;  the  Browns,  carls 
of  Koumare,  and  viscoaati  <»f  Ciitleross. 

TcATH  Mdmii.\,  or  Tiiomond. 

TnoMOND  under  its  ancient  kings,  extended 
from  the  Isles  of  Arran,  otf  the  co:ist  of  Gal  way 
to  Sdabh  Eiblinni,  now  tlio  Fo!im  mountains, 
in  the  county  of  Tii>pL'rary,  and  thence  to 
Kaockany,  in  thecouHiy  of  Limerick ;  and  from 
Loophcad  t  the  moiitii  of  the  Siiannon,  to 
Ossory,  on  the  borders  of  Tipperary,  Kilkenny, 
and  the  Q  leen  s  county,  thus  coinprf  ing  tho 
county  of  Ciare,  and  tlie  greater  pare  of  liiosc 
of  Limerick,  and  Tipperary.  But  in  later  time?, 
Tho  noaJ  was  couliucd  to  the  present  county 
of  Glare, 

1.  Tub  O'Briexs,  Kings  op  TnoMOSD.— Tho 
Bept  of  O  Bfien,  or  O  Brian,  took  Us  name  from 
its  ancestor  Brian  B  jiomha.  From  tlia  time  of 
this  monarch,  it  had  boeoaie  not  only  the  ruling 
family  of  Dalcassians,  but  of  the  whole  race  o( 
Kbcr,  At  the  time  of  tho  Eag;i>h  invasion, 
the  brave  Duma.'.!!  O  Briain,  one  of  its  members, 
"wai  sovereign  of  C:ishel,  of  which  he  was  last 
king.  The^O'Bri.-ns  maintained  a  long  and 
fierce  contest  for  their  independence,  with  the 
Anglo-Xorican.  They  saccee  led  in  maintain- 
ing their  power  as  kings  of  Thomond  and 
Limerick,  until  the  year  15 to,  when  Murcadh 
O'Brien  renounced  the  titles  of  O'Brlain,  and 
Kin.^  of  Thumond.  for  the  English  style  of  Earl 
of  Thomond.  Tho  OBriens  are  still  a  very 
numerous  race,  though  scattered  throughout 
Munster.  and  L3initer,and  other  parts  of  Inj.'and, 
NoTK.— Unlik.'  most  otlier  Irish  races,  this  sept 
Btill  pos>e;se.s  amongst  its  members,  ona  man, 
with  wh  )m  no:ic,  either  of  the  clan  of  B.  ian  Bo- 
romha,  the  tribe  of  Gas,  the  line  of  Eber,  or  of  tho 
whole  nation  sprung  from  Miledh  of  Esbain, 
can  dispute  the  first  place.  Other  tribes  are, 
it  is  true,  s'.iil  rcprc-euted  by  nominal  chief?, 
wlio  usurp  the  ancient  elective  titles  of  tiieir 
Bcpts — titles  which  could  only  be  confL-rred, 
either  by  tlie  voice  of  Ihem.ijority  of  their  tribes, 
or  by  the  head-chieftain  of  their  kindred— and 
some  do  oven  coin  new  quasi-Irish  tit'cs  for 
themselves,  never  heard  of  in  the  days  when 
tlie  Gaels  flourished  They  dub  themselves 
Tie  0' — or  T/ie  Ma" — merely  because  they 
chance  to  retain,  or  acquire  some  portion  of  the 
ancient inherit:ince  of  their  kindred:  but  they 
never  think  of  asking  the  consent  of  the  mem- 
bers of  such  kindred  to  the  assumption,  and 
they  never  at  all  consider  wliether  they  are 
themselves  the  best  men  of  their  several  races. 
The  Ul  B.-iain,  however,  are  now  represented 
bv  no  such  self-created  chiefs.  Willtam  Smith 
O'Briex  needs  not  the  assumption  of  the  ancient 
title  of  his  family,  he  needs  not  set  forth  his 
cleir  and  unquestioned  descent  from  its  founder, 
Brian  Boromha,  for  the  chieftain's  wand  is  his, 
because  he  is  pre-eminent  amongst  his  tribe 
for  his  personal  worth,  and  for  his" devotion  to 
the  cause  of  old  Ireland— because  he  is  the  first 
of  his  tribe  in  truth,  honor,  chivalry,  and  all 
that  ennobles  the  hero,  the  patriot,  and  the 
man.— liD. 


2.  O  DECJn.i.r>n,  or  CDca,  chief  of  Trlocha 
Uachtarach,  called  also  Kinel  Fermaic  and  Disert 
Ui  Dhcgha,  or  Dysart  O  Dca,  now  the  parish  of 
Dysart," barony  of  Inchiquin,  county  of  Clare. 
The  O'Deas  are  thus  mentioned  by  O  lleerin ; 

"  With  due  respect  we  give  the  lead 
To  the  hi-h  lauds  of  Triocha  Uachtar, 
O'Dea  is  thejnheritor  of  the  country. 
Of  the  brown  nut  producing  plains  ' 

The  O'Dcas  had  several  castles  in  this  terri- 
tory, of  which  some  ruins  still  reinain, 

8.  OCjix,  or  O'Quin,  chief  of  Muintir 
Ifernain,  a  territory  about  Curofin  in  tlie  county 
of  Glare.  Ui  Ifernain,  was  the  name  of  tha 
tribe  wlio  possessed  the  territory  over  which 
O'Quin  vas  chief.  They  are  thus  mentioned 
by  0  Heerin : 

"  O'Quin  of  the  honest  heart. 
Is  chief  of  the  bountiful  Ui  Ifernain, 
AVhosc  land  is  fruitful  and  fair, 
Around  Curofin  of  the  banquets." 

4.  O  Fl.vitiiri,  or  O'Flattcr.v,  and  O'CathalTl, 
or  O'Gahi!,  chiefs  of  Finn-coradh.  They  ara 
thus  designated  by  O'llcerin  : 

"  O'Flathri  who  commands  our  praise, 
Possesses  tlie  land  of  Finchora, 
The  country  of  O'Gahil  to  tho  east  and  west 
Is  the  smooth  plain  of  tho  fields  of  yows." 

5.  O'Maoilmeda,  chief  of  Kind  m-Baith,  or 
B:entire,  now  Brentry,  near  Callan  Hill,  in  Iho 
,county  of  Glare.  They  are  thus  mentioned  by 
O  lleerin  : 

"Kinel  Baith  a  numerous  tribe, 
The  noble  chiefs  of  i  rentiri, 
O'Malmca  of  the  bright  fair  p'ain?. 
Possessed  the  woods  about  delightful  Einlgh." 

6.  O  TT.viTficniE.  or  O'llehirs,  chiefs  of  Hy 
Flanchadha  and  Hy  Cormac.  districts  in  tho 
barony  of  Islands,  county  of  Clare.  Tliey  ard 
thus  desigaated  by  O'lleerin : 

'•  Of  the  race  of  Eogan  of  Oirir  Cliaeh 
Are  the  Ui  Gormaic  of  the  fair  plain. 
To  O  Hehir  belongs  the  fertile  counlry, 
A  lord  from  whom  great  nobles  sprung. 

"  Chiefs  who  are  powerful  in  each  houso 
Are  of  the  noble  clans  of  O'Hehir, 
They  rule  over  Ui  Flancha  of  hospitable  man- 
sions. 

They  are  noble  and  well  armed  Fenian  war- 
riors." 

7.  0"DriRiTr,niN?r  or  O'Dttigin,  chief  of  Muin- 
tir Conrochtaidh,  a  district  in  the  parish  of  Tom- 
graney.  in  the  barony  of  Tul'agh,  county  of 
Glare,"  is  thus  mentioned  by  O'Kcerin : 

"  O'Duigin  of  fair  and  ruddy  face 
Rules  over  comely  Muinter  Conlochta, 
A  chief  who  gained  his  possessions 
By  force  of  spears  in  battle.'" 

8.  O'Gr.  vD.v.  or  O'Grady,  chief  of  Kinel  Don- 
ghuile.  a  large  territory  comprising  the  present 
barony  of  Lower  Tullagh,  in  the  county  of  Glare. 
The  O  Gradys  are  thus  designated  by  O  lleerin, 
and  several  chiefs  of  them  are  mentioned  In  our 
annals. 
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0"Grada  took  the  entire  lands 
Of  the  proiitable  Kind  Dongali, 
Ilis  sv,ords  yellow-hafced  are  keen, 
Strong  are  the  blows  of  his  forces  in  battle." 

9.  Mac  Coxmara,  or  TJac  Namara.  The  Mac 
Namaras  have  taken  their  name  from  one  of 
their  ancient  chiefs  in  the  tenth  century  named 
Cumara,  a  descendant  of  Conall  Echluath,  or 
Conall  of  the  Swift  Steeds,  who  was  king  of 
Munstcr  In  the  fourth  century.  The  word  Cu- 
mara makes,  in  the  genitive,  Conniara,  and 
signifies  a  warrior  of  the  sea.  The  Mac  Nama- 
ras were  chiefs  of  Tricha  Ced  Ui  Caisin,  which 
territory  is  now  the  barony  of  Tullagh,  in  the 
county  of  Clare  ;  it  contained  also  part  of  the 
barony  of  Bunratty.  The  Mac  Namaras  are  also 
sometimes  styled  chiefs  of  Clan  Caileain,  which 
■was  the  tribe'name  of  his  family.  The  Mac  Na- 
maras are  thus  designated  by  O  Heerin : 

"A  princely  chief  of  well  fought  battles 
Is  Mac  Namara  from  Magh  Adair, 
A  land  of  riches  is  his  country. 
It  is  the  territory  of  Clan  Caisin." 

The  Mac  Namaras  held  the  office  of  hereditary 
marshals  of  Thomond,  where  they  had  namer- 
ons  castles 

10.  O'CoNCHxrBnAiR,  or  O'Conor,  chief  of  Tri- 
ocha  Ced  Fer  n-Arda  and  of  Corcamruadh,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  barony  of  Corcomroe,  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  anciently  called  Ci  ioch  Cuirc, 
or  the  territory  of  Core,  which  name  it  got  from 
Core,  prince  of  the  race  of  Ir  from  Ulster,  who 
Bettled  there  in  the  first  century,  TheO'Conora 
are  thus  designated  by  O  Heerin : 

"The  territory  of  Fer  Arda  of  go  d, 
Corcomroe  of  the  hosts  of  flashing  battalions, 
O'Couor  obtained  the  land, 
The  heights  from  delightful  Conagh." 

11.  O'LocHLAixjT,  or  O'Longhlin,  chief  of 
Boirenn  now  the  barony  of  Burren,  county  of 
■Clare,  sometimes  called  Eastern  Corcomroe; 
they  are  thus  mentioned  by  O'Heerin  : 

""Warlike  O'Lochlin,  leader  of  hosts, 
Rules  o'er  the  fertile  plains  of  Burren, 
The  lands  of  Core  he  holds  by  right, 
A  country  of  cattle  and  abundant  -wealth." 

They  held  their  rank  as  lords  of  Enrren  down 
tothereigQ  of  Elizabeth.  These  O'Conors  and 
O'Loghlins  were  of  the  same  descent. 

12.  Mac  Insikidiie,  or  Mac  Enciry,  chief  of 
Corca  Muikcdba,  also  called  Conaill  Uachtarach, 
or  the  barony  ci  Upper  Conello,  in  the  county  of 
Limerick. 

"Mac  Eneiry,  hero  of  precious  gems, 
Kules  Corca  Muikeda  of  the  mounds  ; 
A  noble  Fenian  who  doth  flourish,  * 
As  doth  fair  bloom  on  apple  tree.' 

1-3.  O'EiLLTiAiDnr.,  a  chief  in  Ui  Conaill  Gab- 
hra,  now  the  baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Con- 
ello, in  the  county  of  Limerick,  is  thus  men- 
tioned by  O  Heeiin: 

"  O'Billrr,  bestower  of  cattle, 
"Was  cliief  of  fertile  Conall  Ganra, 
Bounteous  men  of  the  fair  plains, 
Eich  lands  of  teeming  crops." 

14.  O'CuiLLEix,  now  O'Cullane  and  Collin31 
CMiAiu'-CiiAix,  or  O'Meeiiax  ;  and  O'Shbehan, 
•were  chiefs  ia  the  baronies  of  Couello,  county  of 
Liiuerick. 


15.  O'Maelmacasa,  or  O'Mackessy,  chief  of 
Corca  Oiche;  and  O  Berga,  chief  of  Tuath  Kossa, 
districts  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  are  thus 
mentioned  by  O'Heeriu : 

"Corca  Oichi  of  pleasant  woods, 
Land  of  white  mantles  and  clear  streams, 
Land  of  great  fertility. 
Is  governed  by  O'Maelmacasa, 
O'lJerga  of  fair  country  held, 
The  districts  of  Ui  llossa,  a  rich  portion." 

16.  O'Maelchalloix,  now  Mulholland,  a  chief 
in  Caenraidhe,  now  the  barony  of  Kenry,  county 
of  Limerick,  is  thus  mentioned  by  0  lieerin : 

"  The  Fenian  chief  of  Kenry  of  fair  lands, 
Is  0"Mulcallen  of  the  numerous  tribe." 

17.  O'Cleirhcinn  and  OTlannaehba,  or  O' 
Flannery,  chiefs  of  Dal  Carbri  Acdhbha,  a  ter- 
ritory in  the  barony  of  Kenry,  in  the  co-  nty  of 
Limerick,  thu  .  mentioned  by  0"Heerin: 

"The  portion  of  th>  delightful  Dal  Carbri  Eva, 
Pri  ces  of  Cashel  of  white  standards, 
Lasting  is  his  prosperity  to  the  co  ntry, 
The  brave  an.i  high  chief  0  Cleircinn." 

IS.  O'DoNNOBnAiN,  or  O'Donovan,  is  given 
by  O'Brien  at  the  word  '  airbre,  as  chief  of 
Cairbre  Aodhbha,  now  the  barony  of  Kenry, 
m  the  county  of  Limerick,  which  was  the  an- 
cient territory  of  O  Donovan,  O'Cleirchin,  and 
O'Flannery;  O'Donovan  is  thus  designated  by 
O'ileerin : 

"Heirdom  of  O'Donovan  of  Dun  Cuirc, 
Is  this  district,  the  land  of  his  fortune, 
To  him  without  tribute  belongs  Maghmoill, 
And  the  level  plains  down  to  Shannon." 

The  O'Donovans  had  their  chief  castle  at  Bruree. 

19.  0"Ciarmaic,  anglicised  O'Kirwick  and 
Kirby,  chief  of  Eoganacht  Ani,  called  by  O'Hal- 
loran,  Ani  Cliach  now  the  parish  of  Knockaney, 
in  the  barony  of  Small  County,  county  of  Limer- 
ick The  O'Kerwicks  are  thus  mentioned  by 
O'ileerin: 

"  Of  Eoganacht  Ani  of  wealthy  lands, 
O'Kirwick  is  the  mainstay  of  the  territory, 
A  country  inhabited  by  the  most  noble  tribes, 
They  arc  Ui  Enda,  Ani,  and  Auluim." 

20.  O'Maeldtxin,  or  O'Muldoon,  is  also  given  as 
a  chief  in  Eoganacht  Ani,  and  thus  mentioned  by 
O'Keerin  : 

"  The  race  of  O'Maelduin  from  Dun  Cais, 
Over  Eoganacht  Ani  in  order  rules — 
A  numerous  tribe  from  o'er  the  waves, 
These  armed  Fenians  from  Aughriiu." 

21.  O'CixNFAELAiDH,  now  O'Kinealv,  chief  of 
Eoganacht  Grian  Gabhra.  a  distri<jt  comprising 
parts  of  the  baronies  of  Coshma  and  Small 
county,  in  Limerick,  and  thus  mentioned  by 
O'ileerin : 

"The  Eoganacht  of  fertile  Grian  Gaura, 
A  land  producing  sweetest  apples, 
A  crown  of  female  households  in  fame, 
Belongs  to  O'Kinfaela  of  red  arms. 

2'2.  O'CoNTjiNG,  a  name  anglicised  to  Gun- 
ning, -was  chief  of  Crioch  Saingil  and  Aes  Greni, 
which  territories  are  now  comprised  in  the 
barony  of  Small  county,  in  Limerick.  Criocli 
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Balngll  is  called  Single  Land,  and  situated  near 
Limerick.  The  0  Conuings  are  tlius  mentioned 
by  O'lieerin; 

"  Aes  Greni  of  the  finest  plains, 
Was  owned  by  t)  Ciining  of  Crioch  Saingil, 
He  cheerful ly  held  the  beauteous  Grian, 
From  the  noble  raee  of  Eogan." 

28.  O'Caelaidii,  O  Cadhla.  or  O'Keely ;  and 
O'Maille,  or  OM alley,  are  givevi  &•'■>  cliiefs  of  Tu- 
ath  Luiuiniglie,  or  the  dibirict  about  Limerick. 

24.  0"Cf.aufadha  is  given  as  chief  of  Triocna- 
Cead-au  Chalaidh.  called  Gala  Luimne,  that  is, 
the  port  or  ferry  of  Limerick. 

25.  O'Haodha,  O  Hea,  or  Hayes,  chief  of 
Musgraidlie  Luachra,  a  territory  lying  between 
Kiimalloek  and  Ardpatrick,  in  the  barony  of 
Coslilea.  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  is  thus  de- 
signated by  O'Heerin : 

"O'Hea,  the  bestower  of  cattle, 
Has  held  the  wide  Musgraide  Liiachra, 
The  tiibe  of  the  fair  land  of  melodious  song, 
Dwelt  along  tlie  great  salmon  stream." 

26.  Mac  Domiinaill,  or  Mu inter  Domhnaill, 
and  O'Baiskind,  chiefs  of  Triocha  Cead  Corca 
Baiskind.  which,  according  to  O  Halloran,  is  now 
the  barony  of  Moyarta,  in  the  county  of  Clare. 
OMaolcorcra  is  given  as  chief  of  Ui  Brecain, 
now  the  barony  of  Ibrackan.  In  the  poem  two 
Corca  Baiskins  are  mentioned,  one  of  which  was 
the  barony  of  Clonderlaw.  Mac  DonnelTs  dis- 
trict was  called  Darach  :  he  was  a'so  called  0  - 
Donnell.  These  chiefs  are  thus  designated  by 
O'Heerin : 

"  Two  cantreds  we  record. 
The  two  delightful  Corca  Baiskins, 
The  Mac  Donnelis  were  its  inheritors, 
The  host  who  have  shared  the  country. 

"Another  chief  of  this  land  of  music. 
Noble  is  the  origin  of  his  descent, 
"Was  O  Baiskinn  s  stately  tree, 
A  tribe  that  marched  with  force. 

"The  lord  of  Ibrackan  of  silken  garments, 
A  chief  who  musters  mighty  forces, 
Is  OMaeloorcra  of  wide  fame, 
W'hose  land  extends  from  both  the  bays. 

**The  two  territories  of  the  entire  Fochla, 
Arc  possessed  by  the  valiant  race  of  Conari, 
Along  the  land  of  Braen-magh  'tis  true, 
Its  lawful  defender  is  O  Keely- 
"We  leave  the  rare  of  Conari  of  Battles, 
The  princes  of  Erna  of  the  golden  shields." 

27.  ^^A0  MATnciiAMiiN.^,  or  Mac  Mahon.  The 
Mac  Mahons  succeeded  the  above  chiefs  as  lords 
of  Corca  Baskinn;  and  possessed  the  baronies 
of  Moyarta  and  Clonderlaw,  in  the  county  of 
Clare, "down  to  the  reign  of  Klizabeth.  "The 
Mac  Mahon'^  are  a  branch  of  the  O'Briens,  the 
posterity  of  Brian  Boru,  and  therefore,  of  quite 
a  diflFerent  descent  from  the  Mac  Mahons,  lords 
of  Monaghan,  who  are  of  the  race  of  Clan  Colla. 

2^?.  O'GoKMAiv,  or  O'Gorman,  was  chief  of 
Tullichrin,  a  territory  comprising  parts  of  the 
baronies  of  Moyarta  and  Ibrackan,  in  the  county 
of  Clare. 

29  O'DioiioLt-A  and  O'Maeleithigh,  are  given 
a.«i  chiefs  of  Corcomroe,  in  the  county  of  Clare, 
and  thus  mentioned  by  O'Heerin : 


"  O'Dicholla's  possessions  by  inheritimco, 
Are  in  Corcomme  of  the  intrepid  battalions, 
Also  O'Maeleithigh  of  tlie  hospitabk', 
Who  maintained  his  hereditary  rights."  ' 

80.  O'Dkoiguneain,  O'Drennax,  or  Drinan, 
chief  of  Slieve  Eise  t  inn  and  of  Kinel  fSedna,  a 
district  on  the  borders  of  Clare  and  Galway,  ia 
thus  mentioned  by  c'Ueerin  : 

"The  lands  about  the  fair  Slieve  Else, 
Are  possessed  by  the  Clan  Sedna  of  melodiou* 

bards, 

A  tribe  who  firmly  support  their  clans  ; 
Chief  of  their  territory  is  O  Drennan." 

31.  O'Neill  or  O  Nihell,  chief  of  Clan  Del- 
buidhe  and  of  Tradraidhe.  a  district  in  the  barony 
of  Inchiquin,  county  of  Clare,  is  thus  mentioned 
by  O'Heeiin : 

"The  land  of  Clan  Dalvy  of  the  poets 
Was  ruled  by  O'Neill,  chief  of  Finnluaracb, 
The  forces  of  Tradree  came  to  his  fortress, 
The  descendant  of  the  yellow-haired  chiefs." 

'32.  The  O'Creagiis,  many  of  whom  were  val- 
iant chiefs,  and  gained  several  victoiies  over  the 
Danes  and  on  one  occasion,  having  wotn  green 
boughs  in  their  helmets,  they  from  this  circum- 
stance got  tlie  name  O't'raoibh,  which  signifies, 
of  the  branches,  which  name  was  anglicised  to 
Creagh.  Of  this  family  was  Kichard  (.reagh, 
Koman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who 
died  A.  D.  lC8o,  an  eminent  writer  on  ecclesias- 
tical history',  and  the  lives  of  the  Irish  saims. 

83.  0  Dohhakckon  or  O  Davoran,  chief  of 
Muintir  Lidheagha,  or  the  O  Liddys,  the  tribe 
name  of  this  clan, 

"The  O'Davorans  of  wiso  and  learned  men, 
Chiefs  of  O'Liddy  of  whom  I  treat, 
They  belonged  to  the  clans  of  Sinnell, 
And  are  the  maintainers  of  nobility." 

34  The  O'MoLONEYS  were  chiefs  of  Cuilte- 
nan,  now  the  parish  of  Kiltonanlca.  in  the  barony 
in  the  barony  of  Tullv,  county  of  Clare. 

35  The  O  Keakneys,  chiefs  of  Abhuin  Ul 
Chearnaidh,  or  O  Kearney's  river,  a  district 
about  Six-Mile-Bridge,  in  the  baronies  of  Tul  a 
and  Bunratty.  county  of  C  lare. 

66.  The  O  Caseys  given  as  chiefs  of  Katb- 
conaa,  in  the  barony  of  Pubblebrien,  county  of 
Limerick. 

37.  The  O'DiNNAHANS  or  O  Dincns,  chiefs  of 
L'aithnc,  now  the  barony  of  Owneybeg,  in  Lime- 
rick. 

3S.  The  O  Hallinans  and  Mao  Sceehys, 
chiefs  of  Eallyhallinan,  in  the  barony  of  Pubble- 
brien, countv  of  Limerick. 

8i».  The  O'Hallorans,  chiefs  of  Faith  ui-Hal- 
lurain,  a  district  between  Tulla  and  Clare,  in 
the  county  of  Clare. 

40.  The  Mac  Giolla  Iosachta,  a  name  an- 
glicised to  Lysaght,  are  placed  on  the  map  of 
Orteiius,  about  Knnistymon. 

41  ihe  Mac  Consiuines,  are  placed  in  tbo 
barony  of  Ibrackan. 

42.  The  O  Dai.ys,  in  the  barony  of  Burren. 

43.  The  Mac  Gillereages,  in  the  barony  of 
Clonderlaw. 

44.  The  Mac  Clakcys,  in  the  barony  of  Tulla 

45.  The  Mac  BRiromNS,  in  the  barony  of 
Inchiquin.  all  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

The  following  families  arc  also  placed  on  the 
map,  in  the  county  of  Limerick:  the  Mac  Artiur\ 
in  the  barony  of  Pubblebrien ;  the  O'Scankna,  In 
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the  barony  of  Pubblebrien ;  and  tho  O'Mornys, 
in  the  barony  of  Lower  Conello 

In  the  year  IISO,  king  Henry  II.  granted  the 
kingdom  'of  Limerick  to  Herbert  f'iulierbert, 
but  he  having  resigned  his  claim's,  it  was  granted 
by  king  John  to  William  and  Philip  do  Braosa. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  twelftli,  and  beginning 
of  the  thirtoentli  century,  the  Anglo  Normans 
penetrated  into  Thomond,  and  Ibrmed  some  set- 
tlements about  Limerick,  under  Wi.liim  de 
Braosa  and  William  de  Burgo;  and  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  king  Henry  III.  gave  a  g'ant  of 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Thomond,  or  O  Bricn's 
country,  to  Thomas  de  Clare,  son  of  the  earl  of 
Gloucester;  and  the  Fitzgeralds  Buikes,  and 
•ther  Anglo-Norman  families,  also  got  large  os- 
sions  in  Limerick  and  Clare.  The  'J  Briens,  and 
other  chiefs,  maintained  for  centuries  tierce  con- 
tests with  the  Anglo-Norman  and  English  set- 
tlers, in  defence  of  their  national  indepmulence. 
The  following  were  the  chief  families  of  Anglo- 
Normans,  and  early  English  aettlcrs,  in  the 
counties  of  Limerick  and  Clare.  The  de  Burgos 
or  Burkes,  Fitzgcralds,  Pitzgibbons,  a  branch  of 
tho  Fitzgeralds,'  the  i  c  Clares,  De  Lacies, 
Browns,  JJarretts,  Itochcs,  Eussels,  Sarolielda, 
Btritches,  Purcells,  &c. 

Om  MU.MHA  AND  THE  DeSI. 

Ormojtd,  in  Irish  Oir  3lumhan,  Oir  3fum?ia, 
or  U  -mhumha,  [Orrooa,  or  Orvuva,]  signify 
ing  East  Munster,  was  one  of  the  largo  divisions 
of  ancient  Manster.  Ancient  Ormond  extended 
from  Gabhran,  now  Gowran,  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  and  westward  to  Cnamhcholll,  or 
Cleath-choill,  [OnawhiLl.  or  GUighill.']  near  the 
town  of  Tipperary,  and  from  Bearnan  Eli,  now 
Barnanelly,  a  parish  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
in  which  is  situated  the  Devil's  Bit  Moiintaiu, 
and  from  thence  southward  to  Oilean-ui'-Iihric, 
[iLlawn'Ze-  F/  «c.]or  O  Brie  3  Island,  near  Bonma- 
non,  on  the  coast  of  Waterlbrd,  thus  comprising 
the  greater  part  of  Tipp^'rary,  with  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Watcrford.  Tho  name 
of  Ormond  is  still  retained  in  the  two  baronies 
of  Ormond,  in  Tipperary. 

The  Dksi,  was  an  ancient  territory  comprising 
the  greater  part  of  Waterford,  with  a  part  of 
Tipperary,  and  got  its  name  from  tho  tribe  of 
the  Def(i.  The  Desians  beconiins:  numerous  and 
poweiful  in  Munster,  Aengus,  king  of  Munster 
In  tiie  fifch  century,  conferred  on  them  addi- 
tional lands,  and  annexed  to  their  territory  Magli 
Femhen,  which  extended  north  of  the  river  Suir, 
as  far  Corca  Ethrach,  comprising  the  country 
called  Machari  Casll,  or  the  Plain  of  Cashel,  and 
districts  about  Clonmel.  forming  the  present 
barony  of  Middlethird,  with  part  of  Ofl'a,  in  Tip- 
perary. The  territory  comprifed  in  this  grant 
of  king  Aengus  was  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Desi  Tuaiskert,  or  North  Desi,  and  the  old 
territory,  in  Waterfurd,  vas  called  Desi  Deis- 
kert,  or  South  Desi.  The  name  of  Desi  is  still 
retained  in  the  two  baronies  of  Decies,  in  the 
county  of  Waterford,  The  two  principal  fami 
lies  of  the  Desi  were  the  O'Felans,  princes  of 
Desi,  and  the  O'Brics,  chiefs  in  Desi. 

IHs\  Chiefs  and  Clans  of  Ormon  '  and  Desi. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  tho  chiefs  and 
c'ans  of  Ormond  and  Desi,  and  tho  territories 
possessed  by  each  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
collected  from  various  works.  In  Deni  tlie  fol- 
lowing were  the  chiefs  and  clans: 

1.  OFaelaix,  or  OFelan.  The  OTelans 
were  princes  of  Desi.  Malachy  O'Felan  was 
prince  of  Desi  at  the  period  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man invasion.   Soon  after  they  lost  their  posses- 


sions and  rank  in  the  coimty  ftf  "Waterford,  and 
their  territory  was  transferred  to  the  Le  Poers, 
and  other  Anglo-Norman  sett'ers,  but  there  still 
survive  several  fauiilies  of  the  O  Felan<,  or  Phe- 
lans,  in  tho  counties  of  Watcrford,  Tipperary, 
Kilkenny  and  Queen's  county. 

2.  O  Bkic  was  the  other  head  chief  of  Desies, 
and  of  the  same  descent  as  O  Felan.  The  O  Brics 
were  styled  chiefs  or  lords  of  South  Desi,  au 
extensive  territory  in  tho  southern  part  of  Wa- 
terlbrd,  but  in  early  times  were  expelled  from 
that  county  by  the  Eugenians  of  Desmond.  Tho 
territory  of  tho  0  Brics  was  also  called  lath 
O  Nechach.  The  O  Fe'ans  and  O'Brics  aro  thiu 
designated  by  0  Hcerin  ; 

"Two  gentle  chiefs  wliose  names  I  tell, 
Eule  tho  Desi,  I  affirm  it, 
O  Bric  the  exactor  of  tributes. 
With  him  the  wise  and  fair  O  Felan. 

"  In  Moylncha  of  the  fertile  slopes. 
Rules  O  Felan  for  the  benefit  of  his  tribe,' 
Great  is  the  allotted  territory 
Of  which  O  Felan  holds  possession. 

Ui  Neacliach  the  delightful  lies 
In  the  south  of  woody  luis  Fail, 
O  Bric  s  fair  lot  along  thc  waves, 
From  Lec  Logha  to  Liathdrum." 

3.  O'Briain.  The  O  Bricns,  a  branch  of  tho 
O  Briens  of  Thomond,  had  extensive  possesions 
along  the  Oummeragli  mountains,  comprising 
the  valleys  between  Duugarvaa  and  tiie  river 
Suir. 

4.  0"CnoTTiE9.  The  0"Crottle=,  a  branch  of 
the  O'Briens,  princes  of  Thomond,  possessed  th© 
country  about  Lismorc,  and  there  are  still  many 
families  of  tho  name  in  tho  county  of  Water- 
ford. 

5.  The  ilAC  CnAirns.  or  Magraths,  arc  old 
and  respectable  families  in  the  countj'  of  Water- 
ford. There  are  several  other  ancient  Irish 
fimilies  such  as  0  Sheas,  O'llonayncs,  O'llelys, 
O'Callaghans,  O'Coghlans,  O'Meafas,  <S:c.,  in  the 
county  of  Waterford. 

In  Ormond,  the  following  have  been  the 
chiefs  and  clans  of  note.  O'HeerIn  thus  des- 
cribes Cashel  in  commencing  his  topography  of 
that  territory : 

We  shall  tell  of  our  visit  to  Cashel  of  kings, 
And  to  the  race  of  Core  wlio  practise  no  evil 
deeds. 

We  shall  unfold  the  history  of  their  tribes, 
And  of  their  sages  and  of  their  people. 

"Let  us  henceforth  record  each  hero. 
Around  the  plain  of  Cashel's  protecting  ram- 
parts ; 

A  country  of  fruitful  woods,  the  chief  fortress : 
We  are  well  acquainted  with  their  history. 

"  Let  us  give  the  lead  to  the  chief  territory, 
To  Cashel  of  the  smooth  and  level  plain, 
It  is  known  by  the  name  Corca  Ethrach, 
And  boldly  over  districts  march  its  battalions. 

''There  dwelleth  the  lord  of  the  land. 
At  Cashel  of  the  brown-nut  plains. 
In  comfort  and  joy  holds  he  liis  sway, 
A  protector  to  the  country  of  Cashel." 

1.  O'DoxcnADHA,  or  O'Donoghoe,  was  chief 
of  Eoganacht  of  Cashel,  and  some  of  them  were 
styled  kings  of  Cashel.  These  O'Donoghoes 
were  of  the  Eugenian  race,  and  tlie  same  as  th« 
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Mac  Carthys,  kin^s  of  Pesmond.  They  are  thus 
designatcd'by  O  Heerin : 

"The  Eoganncht  of  Ca^hel  is  the  plain  of  Kian, 
Uu  Donacadha  is  its  lineal  inheritor 
Its  name  in  other  times  was  Femen  ; 
It  extends  to  the  border"  of  the  brown  nut 
plain."  4 

The  ancient  kings  of  Cashel,  or  Munstcr,  of 
the  Eugenian  race,  were  inaugurated  on  the 
Eock  of  Cashel. 

2.  0  Kerhuail,  or  O  Carroll,  prince  of  Eli, 
who  was  the  head  of  the  Clan  Kian  race,  as  the 
Mac  Cartliys  were  of  the  Eugenuins,  and  the 
O'Briens  of  the  Dalca^sians.  The  territory  of 
Ely,  in  Iriili  Eli,  got  its  name  from  Eli,  one  of 
its  kings  in  the  hfth  century,  and  from  being 
possessed  by  the  O  CarroUs,  was  called  Ely  0' 
Carroll.  It  comprised  tlie  present  barony  of 
Lower  Ormond,  in  the  cnuiity  of  Tipperary, 
•with  the  barony  of  Cioulisk  and  part  of  Bally- 
brit,  in  the  Kiijg"s  county,  extending  to  Slieve 
Bloom  Mountains,  on  the  "borders  of  the  Queen's 
county.  The  O'CarroHs  arc  thus  designated  by 
O'HeJrin,  who  states  that  they  ruled  over  eight 
Bubordinate  chiefs: 

"  Lords  to  whom  creat  men  submit, 
Are  the  0  Canoils  of  the  plain  of  Birr; 
Princes  of  E  i  as  far  as  tall  Slieve  Bloom, 
The  most  hospitable  land  in  Erin. 

•*  Eight  districts  and  eight  chiefs  are  ruled 
By  the  prince  of  Eli,''land  of  herds; 
Valiant  in  enforcing  their  tributes. 
Are  the  troops  of  the  yellow-ringleted  hair." 

The  O'Carrolls  had  their  chief  castle  at  Birr, 
In  the  King's  county.  As  pvinces  and  lords  of 
Eli,  they  were  very  powerful  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  sixteenth  Century. 

8.  O'Ceinneidk,  O'Kenneidigh.  orO'Kennedy. 
The  O  Kennedys  are  given  by  O'Heerin  as  chiefs 
of  Glenn  Omra  They  were  of  tlie  Dalcassian 
race,  and  possessed  the  barony  of  Upper  Or- 
mond. in  the  county  of  Tipi)orary.  They  were 
very  powerful  chiefs,  and  held  their  rank  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
O'Kennedys  are  thus  mentioned  by  O'Hcerin : 

"0*Kenneidi?h,  the  reddener  of  spears, 
EuU'3  over  the  smoolli  and  wide  Glen  Omra, 
His  tribe  possesses  the  brown  plains  gained 
by  valor ; 

k   He  has  obtained  his  land  without  opposition." 

4.  OToiKDnELBHAiDii,  or,  as  it  is  written  in 
the  Books  of  Leacon  and  Batlymote,  O'Urtliaile, 
angliidsed  to  O'llurley.  The  O'Hurleys  sre  of 
the  Dalcassian  race:  this  tribe  was  also  desig 
Dated  Clann  Tail,  a  term  which  was  applied  to 
the  Dalcassians.  The  O'Hurleys  are  thus  men- 
tioned by  O'Heerin : 

*♦  O'Hurley  of  the  tribe  of  Tail, 
Near  dwells  Killaloe  of  St.  Flannan ; 
Delightful  are  its  woods  and  productive  its 
plains, 

And  from  thence  westward  to  the  Shannon." 

Of  the  O'Hurleys  of  Limerick  was  Dermod 
O'Hurley,  a  celebrated  archbishop  of  Cashel,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

5.  O'EtciiTiGEKN,  O'Ahern  or  Iltarne,  chief 
of  Ui  Cearnaidh.  is  thus  mentioned  by  O'llee- 
iln: 


"  Over  Ui  Cearnaigh  of  valiant  hosts, 
Euies  O'Echtigern  of  the  land  of  tribes, 
A  joyful  country  is  that  of  the  upright  man. 
As  far  as  the  hospitable  port  of  the  Shannon.'* 

6.  O'Senciiain  or  O'Sluanahan,  by  some  ren- 
dered to  Shannon,  by  others  erroneously  angli- 
cised Fox.  The  O'Shanahans  were  chiefs  of  a 
territory  called  Feadha  Ui  Kongali,  ( Fua  ee  Ron- 
neelie),  or  the  Woods  of  Ui  Rongali,  comprising 
the  country  about  Eibh'ine,  or  Slieve  Felim. 
The  O'Shanahans  are  thus  mentioned  by  O'Hee- 
rin : 

"  The  forest  of  Ui  Rongali  of  the  level  plain. 
Is  possessed  by  the  hO.spitable  O'Shanahan, 
The  entire  country  about  Evlinne 
To  the  smooth  plain  of  Maenmagh." 

7.  O'DaniiRAic,  or  O'Doorio,  of  Doon  Brannl 
and  Tuath  Congali  is  thus  mentioned  by  O'Hee- 
rin : 

"The  Clan  Dubhraic  of  Dun  Brainni, 
Are  chiefs  of  the  country  of  Ui  Congalei ; 
Their  fortresses  he  round  the  beauteous  Bo- 
rn m;i, 

A  tribe  remarkable  for  their  golden  tresses." 

8.  O'DuinniBiiiR,  O'DtrrnniR,  or  O'Dwyer,  is 
given  by  O'Heerin  as  chief  of  Ui  Amhrith,  or 
Aimrit,  and  thus  designated : 

"Ui  Aimrit,  the  Land  of  hospitality. 
Is  inherited  by  the  tribe  O  Dwyer; 
Above  all  others  they  own  the  country, 
They  are  the  pillars  each  battle  ford." 

The  O'Dwyers  were  a  branch  of  the  Hererao- 
nians  of  Lcinster,  and  chiefs  of  notes  in  ancient 
times;  they  possessed  an  extensive  territory  in 
the  present  barony  of  Kilnamanagli,  county  of 
Tipperary,  and  there  are  still  several  respectable 
families  of  the  name  in  that  county.  Some  of 
the  O  Dwyors  were  commanders  in  the  Irish 
brigade  in  the  service  of  France.  General 
O'Dwyer  is  mentioned  'oy  Mac  Geoghegan  as 
governor  of  Belgrade,  and"  there  was  an  admiral 
O'Dwyer  in  the  Russian  service. 

9.  O'Deaoiia,  or  O  Dea,  and  O'Holilla,  are 
given  by  O  Heerin  as  chiefs  of  Sliabh  Ardach, 
now  the  barony  of  Slieveardagh.  in  Tipperary, 
and  thus  mentioned  ii>the  topographical  poem : 

"Slieve  Ardach  of  the  fair  lands 
O'Dea  inherits  as  his  estate, 
A  band  of  that  tribe  from  the  head  of  tho 
p'ain, 

And  also  O'Holilla  from  Binn  Bracain." 

10.  O'CARTHAiDir,  or  O'Carthy,  chief  of  Mui- 
scridh  larthar  Feimin,  Is  thus  mentioned  by 
O'Heerin : 

"The  portion  of  O'Carthy  by  right 
Is  Muscry-Iarhar-Feimin, 
Rath-na-m-Brandubh  is  now  its  name, 
A  name  well  known  to  fame. 

This  territory,  was  sif'iated  nearEmly,  in  Tip- 
perary. 

11.  O'Mearaidiib,  or  O'Meara.  chief  of  Ui  Fa- 
thaidb,  Ui  Niaill,  and  Ui  Eochaidh  Finn.  The 
O'Mearas  had  an  extensive  territory  in  the  ba- 
rony of  Upper  Ormond,  county  o"f  Tipperary, 
and  the  name  of  their  chief  residence,  Tuaim-ui- 
Mcara,  is  still  retained  in  the  town  of  Tooma- 
vara,  in  that  district.  They  are  thus  designated 
by  O'Heerin  1 
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**  O'Mcara,  a  goodly  prince, 
The  chief  of  Ui  Fahy,  hold  wide  lands, 
And  Ui  Niaill  of  the" race  of  Eogan  the  Fair, 
Are  all  the  heroes  whom  I  enumerate." 

12  CMeachair,  or  O'Meagher,  by  some  ren- 
dered Maher,  chief  of  Crich-ui-Cairin,  {Kreeh- 
ee-Karrin),  1.  e  O'Carin's  territory,  is  thus 
mentioned  by  O'lleerin : 

Powerfully  have  they  peopled  their  land, 
The  0  Meaghers  of  the  land  of  Ui  Oaiin, 
The  tribe  who  dwell  at  Bearnan  Eli, 
It  is  right  to  extol  their  fame." 

The  O'Meaghers  were  formerly  powerful  chiefs, 
and  had  the  territory  row  forming  the  barony  of 
Ikerrin,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

13.  OF  LAN  AGAIN,  or  OFlauagaus,  chiefs  of 
TJachtar  Tire,  {Ooglitar  He,erU\,  and  of  Kinel 
Arga,  are  thus  mentioned  by  O'lleerin  : 

*' O'Flanagain  holds  the  country 
Of  Uachtar  Tire,  a  rich  and  fertile  land. 
Which  always  yields  the  choicest  produce — 
The  plain  is  clad  with  a  matchless  verdant 
mantle. 

**  OTlanagain  of  the  mighty  hand. 
Is  chief  of  the  entire  of  Kinel  Arga, 
He  is  of  the  race  of  Tadg,  the  son  of  Kian  the 

Sage, 

Of  the  noble  hospitable  stock  of  Olild." 

It  appears  that  there  were  two  chiefs  of  these 
O'Flanagans,  one  of  Kinel  Arga,  a  district  in  Eii 
O'CarroM.  in  the  King's  county,  and  the  other  of 
Uachtar  Tire,  or  the  upper  country,  in  the  baro- 
ny of  Iffa  and  Offa,  on  the  borders  of  Tipperary 
and  Wat  rford 

14  CBuEiSLKiN,  or  O'Breslan,  chief  of  Ui 
Athaidh  Eli,  is  thus  mentioned  by  O'lleerin : 

"Ui  Athaidh.  of  Eli,  as  far  as  the  shore, 
It  was  obtained  by  the  force  of  battle, 
Its  fierce  chief  and  brave  in  conflict, 
IsO'Breslcn  of  the  well-proportioned  limbs." 

This  territory  appears  to  have  been  a  part  of 
Ely  O'Oan  oll,  situated  near  the  Shannon.  These 
O'iBreslans  were  probably  a  branch  of  the  O'Bres- 
lans  of  Donegal 

15.  0'CEiN,orO'Kean,  chief  of  HyFodhladha, 
a  district  supposed  to  be  on  the  borders  of  Tip- 
perary and  Waterford,  is  thus  mentioned  by  O  - 
Heerin : 

"  Ui  Foladha  it  is  our  duty  to  record, 
We  treat  of  its  blooming  forest. 
O'Kean  from  Machuin  Meadaidh. 
His  fame  shall  spread  over  tribes." 

16.  O'DoNNAO AiN,  or  O'Donnegan,  Is  given  by 
O'Heerin  as  high  prince  of  Aradhi,  and  thus  des- 
ignated : 

"  The  high  prince  of  Ara,  who  rules  over  ita 
tribes. 

Is  O'Doniiagain  of  the  hospitable  countenance, 
The  country  yields  plenty  of  produce. 
To  the  prince  of  Ara  in  great  abundance." 

The  O'Donncgans  were  of  the  race  of  the 
Clanna  DeasradlC  or  Ernans  of  Ulster,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen.  were  jirinces 
of  Muscraide  Tliiri,  now  Lower  Ormond,  in  Tip- 
perary, or,  according  to  O'Halloran,  they  had 
Aradh  Cliach,  In  Tipperary,  now  the  barony  of 


Owney  and  Arra,  as  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
verse. 

iT.  O'DoNNGALAiDH,  or  O'Dounclly,  and  O'- 
Fuirig,  probably  O'Furrey,  are  also  given  by 
O  Heerin  as  chiefs  in  Muiscrith  Tire,  and  thua 
designated : 

"  Over  Muscry  Tire  of  hospitality, 
Kule  two  of  the  most  noble  chiefs, 
O'Dongally  and  also  0  Fuirig, 
They  are  of  Ormond  of  the  smooth  fertile 
plain." 

18  O'StriLLTBHAiN,  or  O'Sullivan,  is  given  by 
O'Heeiin  as  chief  of  Eoganacht  Mor  of  Cdoo 
Eaffan,  and  thus  designated : 

"  O'Sullivan,  who  delights  not  in  violence, 
Eules  over  the  great  Eoganacht  of  Munster; 
Around  Ivnoekraffan  he  obtained  his  lands, 
After  the  victory  of  conflicts  and  battles." 

These  O'Sullivans  afterwards  migrated  to 
Beara,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  of  them  an 
account  has  been  given  in  the  note  on  Desmond. 

19.  O  FoGAKTAiGH,  or  O  Fogartv,  is  given  by 
O'Heerin  as  chief  of  Eli  Deiskert,"  or  south  Ely, 
and  thus  designated: 

"  South  Ely  of  well  established  tributes- 
Its  clans  are  of  the  race  of  Eocaidh  Balderg— 
A  country  of  affluence,  abounding  in  liazel 
woods. 

It  is  the  land  which  OTogarty  obtained." 

T'he  O'Fogartys  were  chiefs  of  Eile  ui  Fhogar- 
taigh,  [  'yUi  OgaHy^  now  the  barony  of  Elio- 
garly,  in  Tipperary,  and  had  their  chief  soata 
about  Thurles  ;  it  was  called  South  Ely  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  North  Ely,  or  Ely  O'Carroll. 

20.  O'CuiLLEiN,  O'Cullen,  or  Collins,  chief  ot 
Eoganacht  Ara^h  ;  and  O'Caeiliidhe,  or  O'Kcely, 
chief  of  Aelmuigiie,  are  thus  mentioned  by  O' 
Heerin : 

"  O'Cullen  who  has  gained  good  fame. 
Eules  overthe  hospitable  "Eoganacht  of  Ara; 
Over  the  land  of  tl:e  fair  Aelniagh, 
Eule.s  the  powerful  and  hospitable  O'Kcely." 

The  districts  of  these  chiefs  appear  to  have 
been  in  the  barony  of  Owney  and  Arra,  in  Tip- 
perary. 

21.  O'DtTiNECiiAiR.  a  name  anglicised  to  O' 
Dinnahane  and  O'Dinan,  and  Dannaher,  is 
giv  en  by  O'lleerin  as  chief  of  Eoganacht  Uaithue 
Agamar,  and  thus  designated  : 

"Uaithni  Asamar,  jrreen  are  its  hillf. 
The  Eosanacht  of  the  land  of  Cathbadh; 
Delightful  are  the  borders  of  the  e.xtcnsiv© 
plain, 

The  hereditary  right  of  the  clan  of  Dinna- 
hane." 

This  territory  comprised  part  of  the  counties 
of  Tipperary  and  Limerick,  now  the  baronies  ol 
Ownev  and  Owneybeg. 

22.  The  O  Eyan.s,  or  O'Mulrains.  of  Tipperary, 
afterwards  possessed  Owney  in  Tipperary,  and 
Owneyhurg  in  Limerick,  and  are  placed  there 
on  the  Miip  of  Ortelius.  These  O'Eyans  were  a 
clan  of  note. 

23.  O  MERGnnA,  or  O'Mep.gain,  chief  of  Eoga- 
nacht Eos  Argid,  is  thus  mentioned  by  O'lleerin ; 

"To  O'Mergain  beloncrs  the  land 
Of  the  fair  Eoganncht  of  l^os  Argid, 
A  lord  in  peace  and  a  vulture  in  war, 
Besides  near  the  great  Cam  Mughani." 
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24.  Mac  Ceoch,  or  Mac  Kef>gh,  chief  of  Uai- 
Qine  Tire,  is  tlius  mentioned  by  O'Heerin : 

"Over  U'.iithni  Tire  of  rich  produce, 
Hulcs  Mac  Keogli  as  his  chosen  place. 
The  OLyuches,  men  of  lands, 
Dwell  in  that  vrood  opposite  the  foreigners." 

This  territory  was  situated  in  ancient  Owney, 
whieli  comprised  the  present  baronies  of  Owney 
and  Arra,  in  Tlpperury,  and  Owney  beg,  in  Lim- 
erick. • 

25.  The  O'LoixQSiGir,  or  O'Lynches,  a  tribe 
mentioned  in  tlie  foregoing  verse,  as  dwelling 
here  opposite  the  foreigners,  which  means  that 
they  were  in  tlie  neigliborhood  of  the  Danes, 
who  possessed  Limerick. 

26.  O  Ifernax,  or  O  Heffernain,  and  O'Cath- 
a^ain.  probably  O'Callan,  were  chiefs  of  Uaithne 
Cliach,  and  are  thus  nientiuned  by  O'Heerin : 

"Uathni  C'lach  of  the  fair  bright  sua 
Is  an  estate  to  the  O'llcffernans, 
A  clear  plain  by  the  si  le  of  each  hill, 
Mildly  O'Callan  enjoyed  tho  land." 

This  territory  was  situated  in  the  barony  of 
Owney  and  Arra,  co mty  of  Tipperary,  and  these 
O  llelferuans  were  a  branch  of  the  0  llefl'ernans 
of  Clare. 

27.  M\G  LoNO.vciiAix,  probably  Long,  or  Lon- 
gan,  chief  of  Orota  CliacU,  and  of  LTi  Ouanach, 
is  thus  mentioned  by  O  lieeria : 

A  territory  was  obtained  about  Crota  Cliach, 
By  Mac  Longahan  the  gr.iy-liaired  chief; 
He  is  lord  there  of  the  |).ain  of  hosts, 
Ui  Coonagh  of  the  fair  fertile  lands." 

This  territory  was  situated  partly  in  the  baro- 
ny of  Owney  iind  Arra,  in  Tipperary.  and  partly 
in  the  barosy  of  Coonagh,  county  of  Limerick. 
The  O'Dwyers,  of  whom  an  account  has  been 
given  as  chiefs  of  Kilnainanagh.  in  Tipperary, 
were  also  located  on  the  same  territory  as 
O  Longachan,  and  are  mentioned  in  tlie  iwem  as 
follows : 

"  Of  the  samo.  t  ibe  who  own  this  land. 
Are  the  O'Dwyers  of  the  white  teeth, 
The  p'aiii  of"  the  seventh  division  and  fiae 
fortress 

Is  justly  possessed  by  that  free  tribe." 

2S.  The  0"LoN-ARO\K3  «vere  the  ancient  chiefs 
«nd  proprietors  of  Cahir,  and  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts in  Tipperary.  till  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  they  were  d'l-possosse  1  by  the  utle.rs, 
earls  of  Ormond.  The  O'Lonarsrans  were,  in  an- 
cient times,  a  powerful  clan,  and  three  of  them 
are  mentioned  in  Ware,  in  the  twelftii  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  as  Archbishops' of  Cashel. 

29.  The  M\c-l-BuiENS,  a  branch  of  the  O' 
■Prions  of  Thomond.  descended  from  Brian  Roe 
O'Brien  king  of  Thomond,  had  large  posses- 
eions  in  the  barony  of  Ownev  and  Arra,  in  Tip- 

Eerary.  and  in  the  barony  of  Coonagh.  county  of 
limerick.  Th'\v  were  styled  Mac-l-Briens,  lords 
of  Arra  and  Coonagh,  and  several  of  them  are 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  these  Anna's. 

3  ).  Mao  ConcaMN,  or  Mac  Corcoran,  chief  of 
Clan  Ruainni.  is  thus  mentioned  by  O'Heerin: 

*'  Clan  Rnainnl  of  the  flowery  avenues, 
,  A  deHirhtfu!  fair  land  of  small  streams: 
Mac  Corcoran  from  the  populous  country. 
From  the  borders  inhabited  bj  fa  r-haired 
heroes.'" 


31.  O'llAEDnAGAiif,  or  O'lTogan,  chief  of 
Crioch  Cein,  is  thus  mentioned  by  O  Heeria: 

"  O'Hogan  of  Crioch  Kian, 
Rules  over  Clan  Inmanein  of  the  fair  land,  . 
A  district  which  enriches  each  field, 
"With  honey-dew  on  all  its  blossoms." 

The  O'llogans  are  placed  on  the  map  of  Ortel- 
lius  about  Lower  Ormond,  in  Tippjrary. 

87.  Mac  Gii.la-Puoill,  (i.  e.  follower  of  St 
Paul,)  or  Mac  G-ilfoyle,  chief  of  Clan  Conliagan, 
is  thus  men  ioned  by  O'Heerin : 

"  A  chief  for  whom  the  nut  trees  produce  fair 
fruit, 

Rules  over  Clan  QuinUvan  o "  immense  wealth. 
The  scion  of  Birra  of  the  warlike  tribe, 
Is  Mac  Gilla-Phoill  of  fair  fortune." 

The  Mac  Gilfoyles  appear  to  have  been  located 
oa  th3  borders  of  Tipperary,  and  the  King's 
county. 

33.  The  O'QtjiNLivANS,  some  of  whom  have 
changed  the  name  to  Quinlan,  are  numerous  in 
Tipperarv  and  Lim orick. 

0  Banain,  or  OBnnnan,  chief  of  Ui  Dechi, 
is  thus  mentioned  by  0  llecrin : 

"Ui  Dochi,  the  fine  distnct  of  hills, 
Tlie  extensive  laud  of  fair  fortresses, 
A  fruitful  country  which  they  inherit. 
Is  the  estate  of  the  tribe  of  O  Bannan." 

Ui  Dechi,  the  territory  of  the  O'Bannans,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated  in  tho  n^)rth  of  Tip- 
perary, and  there  arc  still  many  fitmilies  of  the 
name. 

35.  O'AtCHr,  {O'lTalcM,  perhaps  O'Hally,) 
chief  of  Tuatba  Faralt,  is  thus  mentioned  bj 
O  Hcerin: 

"  Tuatlia  Faralt  of  the  clear  woods. 
That  is  the  territory  of  O  il- Alchi ; 
A  plain  of  fair  t'ortre  -ses  and  a  numerous  tribe. 
Like  the  lauds  of  the  .'^liallow  rivers  of  Talti.* 

36.  *  O'Oatiiail,  or  O'Cabil,  chief  of  Coral 
Tine,  is  thus  mentioned  by  O'lleerin: 

*'  CJorea  Tini  the  bloomio?  is  profitable, 
About  Drumsalech  of  blue  streams, 
O'Cahill  above  all  others  obtnined 
An  inheritance  at  Achaidh  lubhair." 

The  di,strict  of  the  O'CabiUs  appeai-a  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  borders  of  Tipperary  and 
Kilkennj',  and  the  name  is  still  numerous  ia 
Kilkcnnv  and  Ca;low. 

37.  The  O  DixKARTAiGiis  /^O'Dinerty,^  and 
0' AiMniTirs  O  Hamery.) are  mentioned  as  clana 
by  O'Heerin,  and  ajiptar  to  have  been  located 
on  the  borders  of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny 

36.  O'Spf.t.aik,  or  O'Spillan.  chief  of  Ui  Luigh- 
deach,  is  thus  mentioned  by  O'lleerin : 

"The  chief  o"  Ui  Luighdcach,  {ee  Lueedagh) 
of  s' en der  spears,'  * 
Is  O'Spillan  of  the  bright  spurs; 
Mighty  is  the  march  of  the  warrior'slvattalions. 
Increasing  as  they  proceed  along  the  plains  or 
Macha  " 

The  territory  of  the  O'Spillans  appears  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  borders  of  Tipperary  aad 
Kilkenny. 

*  There  was  another  family  named  O  Cahill, 
located  in  Kcvty,  and  one  also  in  Counuught. 
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59.  Th3  Ma.0  Egans,  in  the  barony  of  Arra, 
were  harcditary  Brehons  of  Ormoad;  anfl  the 
O'CulIenans,  or  M  ic  Oalleaaas,  -.vere  here  I  tary 
physicians,  aad  many  of  thjin  very  learned  raea 
in  Ormond  The  0'Hanra,:;haa3,  O  Lani.^;in.s, 
and  Ma,Math^  were  also  clans  of  note  in  Tippe- 
rary;  and  the  O'lloacens,  (in  Iriilj  O'-XWdUh- 
nin,)  who  anglicised  the  name  to  Greeu,  were 
numerous  in  Tipperary  aad  Clare. 

Anglo-Norman  and  E^iglhh  families  in,  Tip- 
pvary  and  Waterjord. 

1,  The  P0WEK3,  or  Ls  Poehs.  A.  D.  1177, 
King  Henry  II.  gave  a  grant  of  Desi,  or  the 
entire  county  of  Waterford,  together  with  the 
city,  to  Robert  Le  Poer.  who  wa>  his  in.irshal. 
Tlie  Le  Poars  were,  at  various  periods  from  the 
thirteentli  to  the  seventeenth  century,  created 
barons  of  Doaisle  and  of  Carraghmore,  visounts 
of  Decies,  and  earls  of  Tyrone  The  Le  Poors 
became  very  numerous  ia  the  county  of  Water- 
ford  They  have  now  changed  the  na;ne  to 
Power.  Tliey  possessed  the  greater  part  of  the 
baronies  of  Decies  and  Upperthird,  and  their 
territory  was  called  Powers  country  ;  there  are 
many  families  of  the  name  in  the  counties  of 
"Waterford  and  Kilkenny. 

2  The  FiTZGEXALDS,  earls  of  Desmond,  of 
whom  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  section 
on  Desmond,  had  extensive  pos-e>sions  and  nu- 
merous castles  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  in  the 
baronies  of  Coshmore  and  Coshbride,  and  had 
also  the  title  of  barons  of  Decies. 

3.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  ,  A.  D.  14t7,  the 
celebrated  warrior.  Sir  John  Talbot,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  got 
grants  in  Waterford,  together  witti  the  castle 
and  I  nd  of  Dungarvan,  and  the  title  of  earl  of 
Waterford,  and  viscount  of  Dungarvan 

4.  Th-  chief  families  of  English  descant  settled 
In  Watt-rford  and  Tipperary,  were  the  following: 
The  Aylwards,  Anthonys,  Butlers,  Browns, 
Brunnocks.  B.\rrons,  Burkes  Comcrforfls,  D' 
Altons,  Dncketts,  Evemrds,  Fitzgcralds.  Greens, 
Grants.  Ilackctts,  Ilalc.',  Jacksons,  Keatings, 
Mandevilies,  Mocklers,  Nngeats,  Powers,  Pren- 
dcrgasts.  lioches.  Rices,  Sherlocks,  Siroue^  To- 
bins,  Walls,  AYalshes.  Waddings,  Wyses,  Whites^ 
&c  The  early  English  families  princf.pally  pos- 
sessed the  territor.  called  from  them  Gal-tir, 
Bignifying  the  country  of  the  foreigners,  now  the 
baronV  of  Oaultiere. 

6.  The  Walshes,  called  by  the  Irish  Bran- 
n.nghs,  or  Brethnachs  signifying  Britons  or 
Welshmen,  as  they  originally  came  from  Wales, 
are  still  very  numerous,  and  many  families  of 
them  in  the  counties  of  \\  aterford  and  Kilkenny. 


6.  The  BuTLB?.3  The  ancestors  of  the  But. 
ler^  ca-ne  from  Normandy  to  Eagland,  with 
William  the  C)nqiiero:-,  an  1  got  e.K:ea->iv-o  pos- 
sessions in  No/lolk,  Sulfo'k,  and  Lanca.stcr. 
Tiioir  original  name  was  Pitz-  ^  a  ter,  X:ou\  Wal- 
ter, one  of  their  ancestors,  and  Thsolnild  Fitz- 
Walter  came  to  Ire'and  with  king  Henry  11., 
and  got  large  grants  of  land*,  and  iia  I  th-^  ofllc-.' 
of  chief  Bntler  of  Ireland  conferreil  on  him,  the 
duty  attached  to  which  was  to  attend  at  the  cor- 
onation of  the  kings  of  E;igland,  and  present 
them  with  the  first  cup  of  wine  ;  from  tlie  ofnce 
of  the  Cutlership  of  Irehuid  tliey  took  the  name 
of  Butler.  The  Butlers  became  very  numerous 
and  powerful  in  Irelan:!,  and  acqaired  very  ex- 
ti;nsive  possessions  in  Tipperary,  Kilkenny^  Wa- 
terford, Wicldow,  Carlow,  Queen's  county,  Dub- 
lin, Kihlare,  Meuth,  Limerick,  and  Galwa-.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  Tipperary  was  formed 
into  the  Count;/  Palatine  of  Ormond,  under  the 
Butlers.  The  Butlers  thus"  becoming  so  power- 
ful,  dilfcrent  branches  of  them  furnished  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  Ireland, 
and  a  great  number  of  them,  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  held  the  oifices  of 
lords  justices,  lords  deputies,  and  lords  lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland,  and  ditferent  branches  of  them 
furnished  numerous  noble  families,  being  created 
at  various  periods,  earls,  marquises,  and  dukes 
of  Ormond,  earls  of  Ossory,  carls  of  Carrick,  earls 
of  Kilkenny,  earls  of  Gowraa,  earls  of  Glcngall, 
and  earls  of  Arran ;  viscounts  of  Cionmore,  of 
Ikerrin,  of  Thurlos,  of  Mountg-irrett,  and  of  Gal 
moy  ;  and  barons  of  Cahir,  of  Clouzhgrennan,  of 
Tullyophe'im,  of  Arklow,  of  A  ugh  rim,  of  KcUs, 
and  of  Dunboyne. 

Nobility. 

The  following  have  been  the  noble  fami'ies  in 
Tipperary  and  Wtiterfonl  from  the  reign  of  King 
Jolin  to  the  present  time: — Tn  Waterford,  the 
Le  Poers,  now  Powers,  •  barons  of  Donis'e  and 
of  Gurraghmove,  viscounts  of  Decies,  and  earls 
of  Tyrone.  The  Fitzgeralds,  barons  of  Decics 
and  earls  of  Desmond;  the  Talbots.  earls  of 
Shrewsbury  in  Eng'and.  and  earls  of  Waterford 
and  Wexford  in  Indand:  the  O'Briens,  carls  of 
Clare  in  the  reign  of  James  1 1.,  had  also  the  title 
of  viscounts  of  Lismore:  the  O  CalUigh.ans  aro 
viscounts  of  Lismore  in  Waterlbrd,  but  residents 
in  Tipperary.  Tn  Tipperary,  the  Butlers,  of 
whom  .an  account  has  been  given  a(K>ve  were 
carls,  mnrqaises,  and  dukes  of  Ormond,  and 
also  bad  the  following  titles  in  Tipperary  :  earls, 
of  Carrick,  earls  of  Glengall,  viscounts  ofThurles, 
viscounts  of  Ikerrin,  and  barons  of  Cahir.  The 
Mac  Carthys  \yero  formerly  carls  of  Mount* 
casbel. 


CHAPTER  11. 
THE  KINGDOM  OF  LAIGHEN,  NOW  CALLED  LEINSTER. 

TiiK  ancient  kingdom  of  Lainster  comprised  the  present  counties  of  Wexford,  Wicklow,  Carlow, 
and  Queen's  county,  the  greater  part  of  Kilkenny,  Kings  county,  and  Kildare,  and  that  part  of 
Dublin,  south  of  the  river  LitTey  Parts  of  Kilkenny,  bordering  on  Tipperary,  and  the  southern 
parts  of  the  King's  county,  belonged  to  ancient  Monster,  and  some  of  the  northern  part  of  tho 
King's  county  belonged  to  the  province  of  Meath.  Ths  above-named  territories  continued  to 
bo  the  limits  of  Leinster  down  to  the  reisrn  of  Elizabeth,  bat  in  after  times  the  old  kingdom  <A 
Meath  was  added  to  Leinster,  and  also  the  county  of  Louth,  which  was  part  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Ulster, 

Leinster  was  anciently  called  Gallen  or  Qoigi  Gall-'n,  and  got  its  name,  as  stated  in  O'Conor's 
Disscrtati(ms,  and  in  Keating,  by  its  being  po-ssessed  by  the  tribe  of  the  Firbolgs,  called  Fir- 
Gallon,  signifyine  Spear-men!^  but  it  afterwards  got  the  nauie  of  Lalgli&ar.  £i-om  tUd  eiruui&tajic« 
related  by  Dr.  Keating,  under  tU©  reign  of  Labraidh  Loiugsech. 
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CuaZa,  Ctialan,  or  CriozJi  Caalan,  that  la  Ibo  country  Caalan,  was  the  designation  of  tha 
ancient  territory  now  forming  tho  county  of  Wickiov/-,  uad  its  name  was  derived  from  Cuala, 
eon  of  Broogan,  one  of  tho  comnian;lors  of  tlie  Milesian  colony  from  Spain,  who  took  posssesion 
of  this  country,  called  after  bim  Sliabli  Cualan,  or  tho  mountain  of  Cuala,  now  Dclguny. 


The  Mac  MnRROUGns,or  sept  of  Mac  Murcadha, 
gave  kin.is  to  Leinster  for  some  time  previous 
to  the  English  invnsion.  Tiiey  maintained  their 
Independence,  and  held  the  title  of  kings  of  Lein- 
Btor,  with  large  possessions  in  \\  cxtord  and  Car- 
low,  down  to  the  "reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  waged 
war  with  the  English  for  many  centuries.  Art 
Mac  Murrough  0\)avcnagh,  famous  for  his  con- 
tests with  tife  Eng'idi  forces,  under  king  liichard 
II.,  in  A.  D.  13  9,"wa3  one  i)f  the  most  celebrated 
chiefs;  Donal  O'Cavcnagh,  surnamed  Spainagh, 
or  the  Sp.miird,  was  a  famous  leader  in  Leinster, 
In  the  wars  against  E!i-iabeth.  The  ancient  kings 
of.  Leinster  liad  royal  residences,  at  Dinnrigh, 
near  the  river  Barrow,  between  Carlo w  and 
Leighliri.  and  at  the  Naas  in  Kildare.  In  after 
tjmes  ti'cy  had  castles  in  the  city  of  Ferns,  which 
was  their  crtpita!,  and  at  Old-Ross,  in  Wexford, 
and  at  Ballynioon,  in  Cariow.  The  Mac 
Murroirhs  were  inaugurated  as  kings  of  Leinster, 
at  a  jdace  called  Cuoc-an-BoghaT attended  by 
O'No  an,  the  kind's  marshal,  chief  of  Forth,  in 
Cariow.  by  O  Doran,  the  chief  Brehon  of 
Leinster,  and  by  Mac  Keogh,  his  chief 'bard. 
The  Mac  Murroghs  are  thus  designated  in  llie 
topographies  of  O  Dugan  and  O'Hcerin : 

*'  Let  us  now  proceed  to  Leinster, 

A  wide  land  of  rich  warriors. 

Of  lasting  fame  nre  the  mansions  of  the  heroes, 

Where  lie  the  tombs  of  the  valorous  Gael. 

*'  From  the  east  I  shall  now  recount 
The  noble  chiefs  of  the  province  in  due  order, 
A  scion  from  whom  no  unkindness  we  ll  receive. 
With  Mac  Murrogh  we  take  our  abode. 

"We  give  the  lead  from  the  chiefs  of  tlic  Gael 
To  the  princes  of  tlie  clans  of  Cathaeir  ; 
Let  us  mention  respectively  in  the  eastern 
country. 

Each  chief  of  ihem  over  his  own  territory. 

"The  high  king  of  Naas.  the  tree  of  Brogha, 
The  Lord  of  Leinster  is  Mac  Murrogh, 
The  province  he  holds  in  his  possession. 
The  F enian  hero  charters  all  its  lands." 

The  O'Cavennghs  in  modern  times  became 
the  representatives  of  the  Mac  Murroghs,  kings 
of  Leinster.  They  held  a  territory  called  Ui 
Cavenagh,  now  the  barony  of  Idroie  East,  in 
Cariow. 

2.  O  TtTAxnAiL  or  OToole,  chief  of  tho  Ui  Mur- 
eadaigh,  is  thus  mentioned  by  O'lleerin: 

"  O'Toole  of  tho  fortress  famous  for  mead, 
Is  chief  of  the  valiant  tribe  of  Ui  Murray, 
As  far  .as  Almain  of  melodious  music. 
Of  verdant,  grassy,  fertile  plains." 

Ui  '\'nrray,  or  L"i  Muredaigh,  was  an  extensive 
territory  in  the  western  part  of  Wicklow,  com- 
prisincrthe  greater  pnrt  of  the  present  baronies 
of  Talbotstown  and  Shilelagli,  in-  that  county; 
and  it  appears  from  the  poem  that  the  power  of 
the  OTooles  extended  as  far  as  Almain,  now 
the  hi"!  of  Alleii.  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  thus 
containing  a  grcnt  portion  of  the  baronies  of 
Naas  Kilcullen,  Kiikea  and  Moone,  and  Connell, 
In  that  county.  The  OToo'es  were  in  later 
times  styled  princes  of  Imalie,  which  appears  to 


have  been  a  name  applied  to  their  territory, 
and  is  still  retained  in  the  Glen  of  Ima'.ie,  in 
"Wicklow,  wliere  they  had  their  chief  residence; 
and  they  also  had  castles  at  Carncw,  Castlekevin, 
Castledermot  and  other  places.  They  took 
their  name  from  Tuathal,  one  of  their  princes 
in  the  tenth  centur}-,  and  being  one  of  the  head 
families  of  Leinster,  of  the  same  race  as  the  •  ao 
Murroghs,  they  were  e'igible  to  be  kings  of  that 
province.  Tlie  celebrated  St.  Lawrence'  O'Toolc, 
archbishop  of  Dublin  at  the  time  of  the  English 
inva-ion,  was  son  of--Murtogh  OToole,  prince  of 
Ui  .Muredaigh.  They  maintained  their  rank,  and 
held  largo  posscsirions  down  to  the  Elizabellian 
and  Cromweliian  Avars,  when  their  estates  were 
confiscated.  Sir  Charles  OToole,  an  olKcer  in 
king  James's  army,  is  said  to  lia\  o  been  Iho 
)erson  who  killed  the  Duke  Schomlerg  at  tlio 
■att'e  of  the  Boyne.  Several  of  them  were 
distinguished  officers  in  the  Iiish  Brigades  in 
the  service  of  France  and  Spain.  Tho  0"TooIe3 
are  still  numerous  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow, 
Dublin  and  Kildare. 

;3.  O'Bkainn,  O  t  roin,  or  O'Byrnc,  is  thus  men- 
tioned by  O  lleerin : 

"  Another  exalted  noble  tribe. 

Are  the  O'Byrncs,  a  clan  fierce  in  pursuit." 

The  0"Byrnes  took  their  name  from  Erann,  ona 
of  their  chiefs  in  the  tenth  centnry  Tliey  pos- 
ees.-ed  an  extensive  territory  in  Uie  couiaty  o» 
"Wicklow,  cal  ed  Ily  Eriuin  Cua'an,  compiising 
tha  greater  part  of  the  barony  of  Balliiiacor, 
which  was  called  O'Byrne's  country,  and  also 
the  Kaneliigh  ;  hence  they  were  styled  lords  of 
lianelaL'Ii.  and  had  their  chief  casl'e  at  Ballinacor. 
The  O  Tooles  and  O'Byrne.s  at  the  head  of  tho 
"Wicklow  clans,  for  a  period  of  three  hundred 
years,  maintained  an  incessant  waifare  with  tho 
English,  whom  they  defeated  in  numerous  fierce 
engagements.  The  O  Bvrnes  are  still  numerous 
in  Wicklow,  Dublin,  Kildare,  and,  many  other 
parts  o  Ireland. 

4.  O'Ckallaigh,  or  O'Kelly.  and  O'Taidhg,  or 
OTeige,  are  gi-  en  by  0  Heerin  as  chiefs  of  Ui 
Maile,  and  of  Ui  Teig'h,  and  aie  thus  mentioned: 

"  O'Teige  obtained  a  productive  country, 
Imaile,  a  land  Avhicli  is  free  from  gloom  ; 
O'Kelly  obtained  UiTeigh  eastward 
By  purchase  for  his  valiant  clan." 

This  ancient  family  of  O  Teige  have  anglicised 
the  name  to  Tighe",  and  the  O'Keilys  here  men- 
tioned were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Mac  Mur- 
roghs, OToole.«,  O  Byrnes,  and  other  families 
called  Ciihirians,  or  Leinster  Ileremoninns,  and 
are  therefore  of  a  ditferent  descent  I'rom  the 
O'Kellies,  princes  of  Hy  Mani.  in  Galwny.  The 
O  Kellies  were  chiefs  in  Crioch  Cnalnn,  a  name 
which  was  applied  to  the  northern  part  of 
"Wicklow,  and  cf-mpriscd  the  baronies  of  Bath- 
down.  ISeweastle,  and  Arklow. 

5.  Mac  Gilla-Mociiolmog  is  given  by  O'- 
lleerin, as  a  chief  of  Cualan,  and  thus  men- 
tioned: 

"  A  lord  whose  lands  are  rich  and  verdant. 
Is  the  gentle  Mac  Gilla-Mocho'mog, 
Free  and  powerful  warriors  in  their  wooda» 
They  rule  over  the  mild  men  of  Cualan." 
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The  chief  called  Mac  Gilla-Mocholmos:,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  contests  of  the  Anglo-Normans, 
under  Strongbow  and  his  followers,  with  the 
Danes  of  Dublin. 

6.  0'Co3Qr.AiDH,  O'CosCTy,  or  O'Cosgrave,  and 
O'Fiachraidh,  other  chie^  in  Cualan,  are  thus 
mentioned  by  O  Heerin  and  O'Dugan : 

"Other  princely  chiefs  also  obtained  this  land, 
The  nut-producing  country  of  the  plain  of  Cualan 
0"Cosgrave  of  the  numerous  clan, 
Eules  over  satfron-clad  conquering  warriors 

"  The  prince  of  Ui  Einechlais  in  the  east, 
Is  O'Fiachry  of  the  extensive  lands, 
The  subducr  of  the  foreigners  resides  here, 
I  mean  0  Cosgrave  on  the  plain  of  Cualan." 

7.  O'Gaithin,  or  O'Gahan,  and  O'Dunlaing, 
CDowIiug,  are  given  by  0"Heerin  as  chiefs  of 
Biol  Elaigh  and  the  Lagan,  and  thus  mentioned : 

"  The  race  of  Elaigh,  the  tribe  of  steeds, 
To. protect  which  is  proper  for  O'Gahan, 
Chief  of  the  clan,  powerful  in  friendship, 
O'Dunlaing  was  the  warrior  of  the  Lagan." 

The  territory  of  these  chiefs  called  Siol  Elaigh, 
is  now  the  barony  of  Shilelagh,  in  the  south  of 
Wicklow. 

8.  O  MuRcnA.DA,  or  O'Murphy,  chief  of  Criocb 
O'Felitr.  or  Ui  Feidhlime,  is  thus  mentioned  by 
O'lleerin : 

"  An  extensive  and  profitable  lordship 
Was  obtained  by  O'Murphy  of  smooth  and  fair 
plains. 

The  country  of  Ui  Felimy  the  chief  received, 
An  inheritance  handed  down  from  his  ancestors." 

The  O'Murphys  were  one  of  the  Cahirian 
families  of  Leinster,  a  branch  of  the  same  race 
as  the  Mac  Murroghs.  kings  of  that  province. 
The  territory  of  Ui  Felimy,  which  they  pos- 
sessed, extended  along  the  sea  coa'^t,  and  was 
commonly  c-.illod  the  Murrowes,  and  comprised 
the  barony  of  Ballaghkeen,  in  the  county  of 
Wexford.  The  O'Murphys  were  i>owerful  chiefs 
in  ancient  times,  and  at  the  present  day  the 
name  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  in  Ireland  ; 
and  found  in  all  the  counties  of  Leinster,  and 
in  various  parts  of  Munster,  Connaught,  and 
Ulster. 

9.  O'GAiEBnTDir,  or  O'Garvey,  another  chief  in 
Ui  Felimy,  is  thus  mentioned  by  OTIeerin  : 

"In  Ily  Felimy.  a  delightful  district, 
Fair  are  the  lands  possessed  b}"-  the  O'Garveys, 
Fenian  heroes  of  the  hill  unite  in  the  tribe, 
Each  man  of  whom  is  free  from  grief  and 
sorrow." 

10.  O'CosGRAiDn,  or  O'Cosgrave,  chief  erf  Bean- 
traidhe,  is  thus  mentioned  by  O'Heerin  : 

"From  the  Barrow  eastward  to  the  Slaney, 
Is  the  country  possessed  by  the  Clan  Cosgrave, 
The  host  of  Bantry  of  ringletted  hair, 
A  coble  tribe  with  hawk  like  sparkling  ^es." 

The  territory  possessed  by  the  O'Cosgrave.  is  now 
the  barony  of  Banfry,  in  the  county  of  \yexford. 

11.  O'DuiBUGix.  probably  ODugan,  another 
chief  is  thus  mentioned  by  O'lleeriu: 

"  Lord  of  the  extreme  southern  land, 
"SVhich  is  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
O'Dugan  is  its  rightfid  inheritor. 
Over  the  host  from  the  dark  pool  of  the 
shrubs." 


The  territory  of  this  chief  being  mentioned  a» 
in  the  extreme  southern  land,  must  have  been 
in  the  barony  of  Shelburne,  in  Wexford. 

12.  O  LoucuN,  or  Larkiu,  chief  of  Fothart,  i3 
tlius  mentioned  by  O'Heerin  : 

"  The  Fenian  heroes  of  Forth  of  the  Carn, 
The  tair  rising  ground  of  strength  and  beauty, 
A  hero  whose  deeds  are  mighty  in  spears, 
He  is  the  affluent  chief  O'Larkin  " 

The  territory  possessed  by  this  chief,  is  now  tho 
barony  of  Forth,  in  the  county  of  We.xford,  and 
Carn,  where  he  had  his  fortress,  is  the  head  land, 
called  Carnsore  point. 

13.  O'IIartgoile,  O'Hartley,  chief  of  Criocb* 
na-g-Cinel,  is  thus  mentioned  by  O'Heerin : 

"  Criochnaginel,  a  delightful  district 
In  the  land  of  the  fertile  soil, 
A  country  the  fairest  under  the  sun, 
Its  rightful  heir  is  O'Hartley." 

His  district  lay  near  that  of  OXarkin. 

14.  O'PwiAiN,  or  O'Eyan,  lord  of  Ui  Drona,  is 
thus  mentioned  by  O'Heerin : 

"Hereditary  to  O'Eyan  is  a  fair  district, 
A  territory,  extensive  is  the  land, 
Ui  Drona  of  peaceful  pleasures. 
Is  more  meet  for  him  than  foreign*  land." 

The  territory  of  Ui  Drona  comprised  the  pres* 
ent  baronies  of  Idrone,  in  the  county  of  Cariovv. 
The  O  l'yanswere  povv^erful  clii.'f<,  and  styled 
princes  of  Ui  Drona.  These  O'E  vans  are  not  the 
same  tribe  as  those  of  Tipperary.  They  are  still 
numerous  in  Carlow. 

15.  O'NuALLAiN,  O'NoLAX,  or  O'Jfowlan, 
chief  of  Fotharta  Fedha,.is  thus  mentioned  by 
O'Heerin : 

"  O'Nolan,  a  faultless  hero. 
The  hospitable  chief  of  Fothart." 

The  territory  of  Fotharta,  possessed  by  the  O'- 
Nolans,  is  now  the  barony  of  Forth,  in  the 
county  of  Carlow;  they  were  marshals  of  Lein- 
ster, and  presided  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Mac 
Murroghs.  The  name  is  still  numerous  in  tho 
counties  of  Carlow  and  Wexford. 

1(5.  The  O  KixsELL.\Gns,  O'Cahills,  O'Doyles, 
O'Bolgcrs,  and  Mac  Cosklcys  were  numerous 
and  powerful  clans,  and  had  large  posses.*ious  in 
the  counties  of  Carlow  and  Wexford.  The  O'- 
Briens, or  Mac  Briens,  and  O'Moores,  were  also 
respectable  families  in  Wexford.  The  O'Dorans 
held  the  othce  of  hereditary  Brehons  of  Leinster, 
and  had  extensive  possessions  under  the  ancient 
kines. 

The  chief  Anglo-Normans  -who  catne  over 
with  Strongbow,  and  got  large  grants  of  lands  in 
Wexford,  were  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  ancestor  of 
the  earls  of  Kiidare  and  Desmond;  Hervey  do 
Monte  Marisco.  and  Eobert  Fitz-tcphcn.  Tho 
other  old  Enzlish  families  who  settled  in  Wex- 
ford were,  the  Carews,  Talbots.  Devereuxes, 
Staffnrds,  Sinnotts,  Suttons  Keatings,  Powers, 
Wa'shes,  Fitzharrises.  Fitzlienrys,  Derenzvs, 
Mastersons,  Butlers,  Browns,  Eedmonds,  Es- 
monds, Ilores,  Harveys,  Hayes,  Huuhes,  Codds, 
Commerfords,  Lamberts,  Morsrans.  Furlongs. 

The  chief  old  English  families  who  settled 
in  Carlow  were  tho  following:  the  Butlers, 
Browns,  Bagnals. JCr-rcws,  Eustaces,  Eochforts, 
Blacknovs,  Doynes.  «fec. 
fair  In  Wicklow."  Maurice  Fitzgerald  and  his  de- 
scendants in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  King 
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John,  got  extensive  grants  of  lands  about  Ark- 
low;  and  Walter  de  Eiddlcsford,  wlio  had  the 
title  of  baron  of  Bray,  got  from  King  John  a 
grant  of  the  lands  of  lmai!«,  in  v\  ickiow,  and  of 
Castlodermot  iu  Kildare,  bolh  of  which  belonged 
to  the  ancient  principaMty  of  O'Toole.  The 
other  chief  English  families  of  Wicklow  were 
the  Butlers,  Talbots,  Eustaces,  and  Howards. 

Nohility. 

The  following  have  been  the  ancient  titled 
families  in  Wexford,  Wicklow,  and  Carlow : 

In  Wexford,  the  De  Montrhenpcys  and  De 
Valences,  lords  of  Wexford;  the  Talbots,  earls 
of  Shrewsbury  in  Eng'and,  and  earls  of  Water- 
ford  and  Wexford  in  Ireland ;  the  Butlers,  vis- 
counts Mountgarrot;  the  Keatings,  barons  of 
Kihnananan  ;  the  Esmonds,  barons  of  Limbrick ; 
the  Carcws,  barons  Carew. 

In  (Jarlow,  the  De  Bigods,  Mowbrays,  and 
Howards,  dukes  of  Norfofk,  were  lords  of  Car- 
low;  the  Butlers,  barons  of  Tullyophelim,  and 
viscounts  of  TuUow;  the  Carews,  barons  Idrone; 
the  O  Cavcnaghs,  barons  of  Ba'ian. 

In  Wicklow  the  Howards,  earls  of  ickiow; 
the  Butlers,  barons  of  Arklow;  the  Eustaces, 
viscounts  of  Baltinglass. 

OsuAiDE,  Ui  Falgui  and  Laeighis. 

OssoRY,  in  Irish  Osraidhp,  comprised  almost 
the  whole  of  the  present  county  of  Kilkenny, 
with  a  small  part  of  the  south  of  Tipperarjr,  and 
also  that  portion  of  the  Queen's  County  now 
called  the  barony  of  Upper  Ossory;  and  the 
name  of  this  ancient  principality  is  still  retained 
In  the  diocese  of  Ossory.  Ancient  Ossory  ex 
tended  from  the  river  Nore  to  the  Suir,  and  was 
sometimes  suijcct  to  the  kings  of  Leinstcr,  but 
mostly  to  the 'kings  of  ]\Iunstel-.  C"onari  Mor, 
or  Conary  the  Great,  monarch  of  Ireland  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  having 
made  war  on  the  people  of  Lelnster,  to  punish 
them  for  having  killed  his  father,  Edirsceol, 
monarch  of  Ireland,  imposed  on  them  a  tribute 
called  Eric  Edirsgeoil,  separated  Ossory  from 
Leinster,  and  havintr  added  it  to  Munster,  gave 
It  to  a  prince  of  his  own  race,  named  Aengus, 
and  freed  it  from  all  dues  to  the  kings  of  Mun- 
ster, except  the  honor  of  composing  their  body 
guards. 

Oi-FALEY,  or  Ophalcy,  in  Irish  Ui  FalgJii,  de- 
rived its  name  from  Kossa  Falghi,  or  Eossa  of 
the  Rings,  king  of  Leinster,  son  of  Cathaeir  Mor, 
monarch  of  Ireland  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
centnr.y.  The  extensive  territory  of  Ui  Falghi, 
possessed  by  the  posterity  of  Kossa  Falghi.  com- 
prised almost  the  whole  of  the  present  Kings 
county,  with  some  adjoining  parts  of  Kildare  and 
Queens  connty;  and  afterwards  under  the  O'- 
Connors, who  Avere  the  head  family  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Eossa  Falghi,  and  styled  princes  of 
Offaley,  the  territory  of  OfTaley  comprised  the 
present  baronies  of  Warrenstown  and  Cooles- 
town.  and  the  greater  pnrt  of  Philipstown,  and 
part  of  Goa-Jhill,  in  the  Kings  connty,  with  the 
Wony  of  Tinnehinch,  in  Querns  co-mty,  and 
those  of  East  and  West  Offaloy,  in  Kildare,  in 
wliich  the  ancient  name  of  this  principality  is 
still  retained. 

Leix  —  In  the  latter  end  of  the  first  century, 
the  people  of  Munster  made  Avar  on  Cucorb,  king 
of  Leinster.  and  conquered  that  provint^e  as  far 
as  the  hill  of  ^^astenn,  now  Mullaghniast,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare;  buiCucorh  havingappointed 
as  commander  in  chief  of  his  forces,  Lugaidh 
Lacigbis,  a  famous  warrior,  who  was  grandson  to 


the  renoAvned  hero,  Conal  Kearnach,  or  Conal 
the  Victorious,  chief  of  the  Bed  Branch  Knlghta 
of  Ulster,  both  armies  fought  two  terrilic  battles 
about  A  D.  90,  one  at  Athtrodan,  now  Athy,  ia 
Kildare,  and  the  other  at  C<mfh/ni,  or  Jiagh 
Biacla,  now  the  plain  or  heath  of  Maryboro,  in 
the  Queens  couut}^  in  Avhicli,  after  many  thou- 
sands had  been  slain  on  each  side,  the  uicn  of 
Leinster  were  victorious,  having  routed  the 
Munster  troops  from  the  hill  of  M  istenn  across 
the  river  Berba,  noAv  the  Barrow,  and  pursued 
the  remnaat  of  their  forces  as  far  as  Sliabh  Dala 
rhountain,  or  Belach  Mor,  near  B<u-ris  in  Ossory, 
on  the  borders  of  Tipperary  and  Queenls County. 
Cucorb  being  thus  reinstated  in  his  kingdom  of 
Leinster,  chiefly  through  tiie  A  alor  of  his  general, 
Lugaidh  Laeighis,  in  gi-atitude  confer  ed  on  him 
an  extensive  territory,  to  Avhich  lie  gave  the 
name  of  LaeujhU,  or  the  seven  districts  of  Laei- 
ghis, a  name  anglicised  to  lA.if^e  or  Ze/iP,  and 
still  retained  in  the  nair.e  of  Abbey'eix.  This 
territory  Avas  possessed  by  Lugliaiilh  Laeighis 
and  his  posterity,  Avho  Avere  princes  of  Leix. 

The  folloAving  Avcre  the  Irish  chiefs  and  clans 
of  Ossory,  Offaley.  and  Leix. 

1.  Mao  GiLLA-PADRAioor  Mac  Gi^patvick.  an- 
glicised to  Fitzpatrick,  is  thus  designated  in  the 
topographies  of  O'llecrin  and  O  Dugan,  in  Avhich 
his  territory  of  Ossory  is  thus  mentioned  by  O- 
Ileeriu : 

"We  journey  across  tlie  Berba  of  ancient 
streams. 

After  treating  of  the  heroes  of  Leinster, 
To  tite  level  plain,  the  land  of  my  heart, 
To  the  noble  hosts  of  Ossory. 

"To  Mac  Gilpatrick  of  the  fine  fortress, 
Thd*  land  of^  Ossory  is  by  law  ordained, 
From  Biadhma,  southAvard  to  the  sea; 
Brave  are  his  battalions  in  the  battles." 

Donal  Mac  Gillpatrick,  prince  of  Ossory  in  the 
tAvelfth  century,  carried  on  A'arious  contests  Avith 
Dermod  Mac  Murrogh,  king  of  Leinster.  and  his 
English  allies  under  Strongbo^v  and  others,  Avho 
had  invaded  and  ravi.shed  his  teriitory  It  is 
stated  in  Maurice  Eegan's  account  of  these 
affairs,  that  the  prince  of  Ossory  had  a  force  of 
five  thousand  men,  and  fought  many  fierce  bat- 
tles Avith  the  English  and  their  Irish  allies.  In 
early  times;  the  Mac  Gillpatricks  ruled  over  the 
entire  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  part  of 
Queens  county;  but  in  after  limes,  Avere  dis- 
possessed of  the  greater  part  of  their  possessions 
by  the  Butlers  and  other  English  settlers  in  Kil- 
kenny, and  Avere  confined  to  the  barony  of  Upper 
Ossory,  in  the  Queens  county.  The  Fitzpati  icks 
are  still  found  in  the  Queens  county,  but  are 
much  more  numerous  in  the  counties  of  CaA'an 
and  Leitrim.  to  which  they  Avcre  driA^en  at  an 
early  period  by  the  English. 

2.  '0'Ckarbiiaill,  or  O'Carroll,  and  O'Doncha- 
dha  or  O'Donnghoe,  are  giA'en  by  O'Dugan  and 
O'Hecrin  as  ancient  chiefs  Or  princes  in  Ossory, 
and  thus  designated : 

"  O'Carroll  of  the  reddened  spears, 
O'Donoghoe  of  the  generous  aspect, 
Sloigh  Liag  of  the  productive  land  ; 
They  arc  two  princes  in  the  same  country. 

"Near  to  the  Barrow  of  productive  borders. 
Is  the  chief  of  the  territory  you  have  heard 
recorded. 

The  man  who  is  elected  ovc"  ^loy  Mail, 
Is  O'Donoghoc  of  the  fair  GoAvran." 
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The  territory  possessed  by  O'Canoll  and  0'- 
Ponoghoe  appeiirs  to  have  been  the  baronv  of 
Gowran  and  S!ogh  Liag,  which  is  probablv'the 
barony  ot'Shi.lelogher,  boLli  in  Kilkenny.  These 
O  Cahol's  were  probably  a  branch  of  the  O  Car- 
rolls,  princes  of  Ely ;  and  the  O  Donoghoe>,  prob- 
ably a  branch  of  the  O  Dom^'hoes,  princes  ol* 
Ca.sliel ;  aa  account  of  both  th^se  families  have 
been  given  in  the  section  on  Ormond 

8.  O'CoNCHonufR,  or  0  Conor,  prince  of  Ui 
Falglii  or  OiKiley,  and  his  territory,  are  thus  de- 
eignated  by  O  Dugan  and  O  lleerin : 

"Let  uswestwsrd  proceed  to  Ui  Fa^ghi, 
To  whom  brave  heroes  make  submission. 
Of  their  laws  I  make  mention. 
Of  their  convention  I  make  remembrance." 

"The  lord  of  Ui  Fa'ghi,  a  land  of  mirth, 
Not  unknown  to  the  poets. 
Is  O  Conor  the  mainstay  of  the  fair  plain, 
"Who  rules  at  thoBgreen  mound  of  Cruachan." 

The  0"Conors  were  the  head  chiefs  of  the 
Cahirian  race,  the  descendants  of  Eossa  Faighi, 
eldest  son  of  Cathaeir  Mor,  monarch  of  Ireland, 
and  ■were  consequently  a  branch  of  the  Ilere- 
monians  of  Lcinstcr,  and  of  a  different  descent 
from  the  OX'onors,  "tings  of  Connanght;  they 
make  a  remarkable  figure  in  Iiisli  history 
during  tlieir  contests  with  the  Eng'ish  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years,  whose  forces  they 
.defeated  in  numerous  battles;  they  generally 
fought  in  conjunction  with  the  Mac  Gcoghe- 
gans.  povverfu'l  and  valiant  chiefs  in  AVest- 
mcath.  The  O'Conors  had  their  chief  fortress  at 
Dangan,  now  called  Philipstown,  in  King's 
county,  and  several  castles  in  otlier  parts  of  that 
county  and  in  Kildare:  they  mainiained  their 
indapenilonce  and  large  possessions  dowuto  the 
reign  of  Elizalelh. 

4.  O  MoPvDii.v  or  O'Moore,  prince  of  Laeiffhis 
or  Leiy,  and  his  territory,  are  thus  designated 
by  O  Heerin : 

"After  Ui  Fa'gbi  of  the  ancient  lands 
We  advance  to  Leix  of  Leinster ; 
Its  brown-haired  heroes  in  wealth  abound. 
On  their  history  for  some  time  wo  dwell. 

♦'The  great  district  of  Leix  of  keen  s-s^ords. 
It  is  of  Levx  of  Riada,  I  now  treat; 
And  O'Moorc  the  fighter  of  batrles, 
Of  the  one-colored  golden  shield." 

The  O'Moores,  princes  of  Leix,  were  of 
the  Irian  race,  or  Clanna  Eory  of  Ulster, 
They  held  the  high  rank  of  marshals  and  trea- 
surers of  Leinster.  Tliey  had  their  chief  fortress 
at  Dunainase,  a  few  miies  from  Maryboro, 
erected  on  a  rock  situated  on  a  hill ;  it  was  a 
place  of  almost  impregnable  strength,  of  which 
some  massive  ruins  still  remain.  liory  O'Moore, 
A  celebrated  chieftain  in  the  reitrns  of  Queen 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  defeated  the  English  forces 
In  manv  engagements,  and  recovered  the  terri- 
tory of  Leix.  poises-ed  by  his  ancestors,  which 
he  held  till  lii.^  death,  in  1573,  when  he  was 
killed  in  a  conflict  with  Fi!zi)atrick,  baron  cf 
Ossory,  who  had  joined  the  English.  Amongst 
the  heroic  aelions  of  Rory  O'Moore,  it  is  me'n- 
tioncd  that  on  one  occasion,  having  been  be- 
trayed and  surprised  at  nisht  at  his  residence  in 
the  woods,  by  Robert  Ilartpole,  at  thsi  head  of 
two  hundred"of  the  Engli-h.  the  va'iant  O'Moore 
alone  performed  the  amazing  exploit  of  cutting 
bis  way  through  their  ranks  with  his  sword,  and 


escaped  in  safety,  ITis  son,  Owen  O'Moore, 
generally  ca  led  Owney  Mac  Rory  O  Moore,  was 
a  famous  commander  in  the  wars  against  Eliza- 
beth, and  del;  att  d  the  Eng!i.-h  in  n.any  engage- 
ments, in  one  of  which,  in  the  year  loy9,  he  cut 
off  a  great  number  of  the  troops  under  tlie  Earl 
of  Essex,  in  a  defile  on  their  progress  through 
Leinster.  at  a  p'ace  called  from  that  circumstance 
Beanui  Cleitiqh,  signifying  the  Faks  of  Plumes, 
from  the  great  quantity  of  plumes  left  there 
which  were  worn  by  the  English  knights  who 
were  s'ain.  Another  of  Ovxcii  0"Moore"s  daring 
exploits  is  recorded,  namely,  that  at  a  parley 
held  with  him  in  the  year  16  0,  near  Kilkenny, 
by  Sir  George  C'arew,  president  of  Munster,  the 
earl  of  Thomond,  and  Thomas  Butler,  earl  of 
Ormond,  O'Moore  boldly  took  the  earl  of  Or- 
mond prisoner,  and  detained  him  from  the  K.th 
of  April  to  the  l-.^th  of  June,  when  he  lilerated 
him,  on  receiving  for  his  ransom  tiiree  thousand 
pounds.  Rr.ger  O'lSfoore,  his  deecendant,  a  man 
of  extraordinary  abilities  and  bravery,  is  cele 
brated  in  Irish  history  as  the  chief  leader  who 
organized  the  great  insurrection  of  ICtl. 

5.  0  DiMASAiGii,  or  O  Demj)sey,  lord  of  Clann 
Maeih  ghra,  or  t'lanm.aliere,  is  thus  mentioned 
by  O  lleerin,  with  an  introduction  to  the  other 
chiefs  of  Offaley : 

"The  clans  of  the  country  of  extensive  plains. 
Let  us  now  proceed  to  treat  of  their  chieftains, 
"What  hosts  are  more  wealthy  than  they. 
Over  the  territory  of  Offaley  of  fair  lauds? 

"Clanma'iere  above  all  tribes. 
Noble  is  tlie  source  of  their  pedigree. 
The  smoot'i  plains  of  the  land  they  have  de- 
fended, 

The  country  is  the  inheritance  of  O'Dcnipsey.'* 

The  teiTitory  of  Clanma'ierc  pftsscsred  by  the 
O'Dempseys  contained  parts  of  the  baronies  of 
Geashili  and  Phi  ipstown,  in  the  Kings  county, 
with  part  of  Portr.ehinch,  in  Queen's  countj',  and 
part  of  Offalev.  in  Kildare,  including  Monastere- 
"N  an  and  the  adjoining  districts.  The  O  I>emp- 
Beys  were  a  branch  of  the  Cahirian  race,  of  the 
same  descent  as  the  O'Conors  Faly,  and  were 
princes  and  lords  of  C'aninaliere,  and  Offaley. 
In  the  twelfth  century  they  contended  with  the 
English  forces  under  Strongbow,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who.  in  the  year  1173,  together  with  his 
son-in-law  Robert  Le  Quinev.  ordc  Quincy,  con- 
stable and  standard-bearer  of  Leinster.  marched 
a  powerful  force  Into  Kildare  and  Offaley;  but 
being  opposed  by  the  Irish  clans,  commanded 
by  the  0'Demp<5eys,  chiefs  of  G'anmaiiere,  the 
English  were  defeated  with  ereat  slaughter  ;  and 
amongst  the  slain  was  de  Quincy,  the  stanviard- 
bearer;  the  affair  is  thus  mentioned  by  Mauric<} 
Regan,  in  HarrisV.  Iliberniea:  "From  thence 
the  earl  Strongbow)  went  to  Kildare,  making 
many  incursions  into  Offaley.  upon  O  Dempscy, 
lord  of  that  country,  who  refused  to  come  unto 
him.  and  to  deliver  hostages;  the  earl,  to  sub- 
due him,  made  a  journey  in  person  upon  him  ; 
Offaley  was  burned  and  harassed,  the  Avholo 
prev  of  the  oountrv  taken,  and  the  army  retired, 
towards  Kildare;  in  the  retreat,  the  earl,  with  a 
thousand  men,  marched  in  the  vanguard,  and 
the  rear  was  commanded  by  Robert  de  Quincy; 
in  the  pa.ss,  when  the  vanguard  was  passed,  0'- 
Dempsev  gave  npoq  the  rear,  at  which  charge 
Robert  de  Quinev,  with  many  others,  were 
shiin.  and  the  banner  of  Leinster  lost:  and  for 
his  death,  as  well  by  the  earl  as  by  the  whole 
armv,  great  lamentation  was  made."  The  0'- 
Dempseys  had  their  chief  castle  at  Geashili,  in 
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the  Kings  county,  and  many  others  in  that 
County,  :ii30  in  tlie  barony  of  Uffalcy  in  Kildare, 
and  oue  at  Ballybrirtas^  in  the  barony  of  Portne- 
Iiinch,  in  the  Qaeens  county.  The  O'Deinpseya 
•were  <loprived  of  uiost  of  their  po.ssebsions  after 
the  Eli/abcthiau  wars. 

(5,  O'DuiNN,  0  Dunn,  or  O'Dunnc,  chief  of 
Ui  liiagain,  is  thus  mentioned  by  O  llceriu: 

"  Over  Ui  Riajain  of  the  miirhty  victories, 
Are  active  w;irriors  who  couquev  in  battle, 
O'Ouau  is  chief  of  the  conquering  troops, 
The  mainstay  of  the  battling  spears." 

The  territory  of  Ui  Eiagain,  possessed  by  the 
O  Dunns,  now  forms  the  barony  of  Tinneliiuch, 
in  the  Queens  county. 

7.  O'liiAGAiN  or  Olicgan  was,  it  appears, 
the  ancient  chief  of  Ui  liiagain.  and  gave  its 
name  to  that  territory,  whiclfis  still  retained  in 
the  parish  of  Oregau  or  liosenallis,  in  the  barony 
of  Tinnehinch.  Of  the  ancient  clan  of  the  0'- 
Regans  was  Maurice  Regan,  secretary  to  Der- 
moJ  Mac  Murrough,  king  of  Lcinster,  and  who 
wrote  an  account  of  the  Angio-Norman  invasion 
under  Strongbow  and  liis  followers,  which  is 
publijiied  in  Harris's  llibernica.  Sir  Teigue  O'- 
Regan  was  a  distinguished  olllcer  in  the  army  of 
King  James  the  Second. 

8.  "0'B;io(iii\RAi>i,  probably  O'Broghans,  are 
given  by  O  Dugan  as  chiefs  on  the  same  terri- 
tory a?  O  Dunu  and  O'Dempsey,  and  thus  men- 
tioned : 

""The  O'Brogans  dwell  in  their  towns, 
The  Clan  Ivcnuy  and  Clan  Conor, 
Their  lands  are 'well  known  to  support 
O'Dunn  and  O  Dcmpscy." 

9.  0'ILvEXGirs.\  or  O'Hennoscy,  chief  of  Olar 
Colgan,  and  OMIamhirgin, chief  of  Tuatli  Geisiile, 
aro^hus  mentioned  by  0  Dugan  and  0"IIceriu  : 

"Of  the  chiefs  of  the  fair  fertile  plain 
Are  O  Ilennesey  and  O'llarahirgin ; 
Strong  voiced  are  their  troops,  and  great  their 
fame. 

And  magaanimoas  are  the  Clan  Murchadhan/' 

•*  Another  chief  who  is  known  to  us, 
O'Hcnnesey  who  rules  over  Ciar  Colgan; 
His  lands  are  fair  beyond  those  of  the  Fenians 
of  Fal, 

lie  cioscly  adjoins  the  borders  of  Crogban. 

"The  fair  district  of  Gcashill  i<?  possessed 
By  a  chief  on  tlic  borders  of  Lcinster; 
His  rapid  progress  is  a  march  of  power. 
The  name  of  this  chief  is  0"lIamliirgin." 

Another  Ollennesey  is  mentioned  by  O'Dngan 
as  chief  of  Ga'inga  Beg,  now  the  parish  of  Gal- 
len,  in  the  barony  of  Garrycast'e. 

10.  0  M.voLciiEix,  probably  O'Milliken,  or  O'- 
Mulligan,  some  of  whom  have  changed  the  name 
to  Molyneaux,  chief  of  Tuath  Damhuiih,  is 
thus  mentioned  by  O'lleerin,  and  the  district 
possessed  by  him  appears  to  have  adjoined  that 
of  O'Hennasey : 

"Over  Tuath  Damhnigh  of  the  fair  fortress 
Is  0"Ma-)lcliein  of  the  happy  heart; 
Delighrfui  is  the  smooth  district  of  the  plain, 
Its  borders  resemble  the  fairy  laud." 

11.  O'Maolmu.vidh,  or  O  Mulloy.  prince  of 
Fear  Ceall,  is  thus  designated  by  O'Dugan : 


"The  prince  of  Fercall  of  the  ancient  swords 
Is.O  Mullt7y  of  the  freo-born  name; 
F ull  power  had  fallen  to  him. 
He  held  his  country  uucontrolcd," 

Tho  extensive  territory  possessed  by  the  O'- 
Mulloys  comprised  the  present  baronies  of  Eglish 
or  Fcarcall,  BaMycowan,  and  Ballyboy  in  the 
Kings  county,  end  formed  oiiglna  ly  a  part  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Meath.  The  O  Mulloys 
■Were  of  the  face  of  the  southern  Ui  Isialls  or 
Clan  Colman. 

12.  The  O  Carroll.9,  princes  of  Ely  O'Car* 
roll,  possessed  the  barony  of  Lf»wer  Ormond, 
in  Tippcrarj',  and  those  of  Clonlisk  and  Bally- 
britt,  in  the  Kings  county,  and  had  their  chief 
castle  at  Birr. 

13.  Mac  Cociilain  or  !Mac  Coghlan,  prince  of 
Delbhna  Ethra,  and  O'Maellughach,  probably 
O'Miillody,  chief  of  the  Brogha,  are  thus  men- 
tioned by  0  Dugan : 

"Mac  Coghlan  is  the  valorons  mainstay, 
And  prince  of  delightful  De'.vin  Ahra, 
The  chief  of  the  Biogha  of  great  prosperity, 
Is  OMullcdy  ofthe  brilliant  achievements." 

The  territory  of  the  Mac  Coghlans,  lords  of 
Delvin  Ahra,  comprised  the  present  barony  of 
Garrycastie,  in  the  Kings  county.  They  were 
of  tlie  race  of  the  Dalcassians. 

Brogha,  the  district  ofthe  O'Mullcdys,  above- 
mentioned,  appears  to  have  adjoined  Mac  Cogh- 
lan"s  territory,  and  was  probably  part  of  the 
barony  of  Garrycast'e,  in  Kings  county,  and  of 
Cloulonan,  in  AVestmeath.  as  there  were  in 
former  times  many  families  of  not«  of  th© 
O' Mulled vs  in  Wcstmeath. 

14.  O'Si.NNAiGii,  lord  of  Tenia.  O'Dugan,  in  liis 
topography,  gives  O  Catharnaigh  as  head  princo 
of  TetUa,  whom  he  thus  designates, 

"High  prince  of  Teflia,  who  obtained  renown, 
Is  O'Caharney  of  the  battling  arms." 

This  name  was  rendered  O'Kcarne}',  and  tho 
ancient  chiefs  possessed  an  extensive  territory 
in  Teflia,  or  Westmeath,  and  there  are  still 
many  fami'ies  of  the  O'Kearneys  •■!!  Meath  and 
Westmea  h  ;  the  cliiff  branch  tool,  the  n*me  ot 
Sinnach  O  Catharnaigli,  and  the  woi'i  Sinnach 
signifying  a  fox,  the  family  name  bccane  Fox, 
and  the  head  chief  was  gcherallj' designated  an 
ShiiKtcJi,  or  th'^  Fox.  They  were  of  tlie  race  of 
the  southern  Ui  Neill,  and  their  territorj"-  was 
called  Muintir  Tadhgain,  and  comprised  an  ex- 
tensive di-trict  in  Tellia,  cont-iinintr  parts  ofthe 
baronies  of  Rathconrath  and  Clonlonnn.  in  West- 
meath, with  part  of  the  barony  of  Ki'.courey,  in 
Kings  county. 

15.  Mac  AMnALOAiDH,  Mac  Anley.  or  Masraw- 
ley,  is  given  by  O'Dugan,  as  chief  of  Calraidho- 
an-Chala,  and  thus  designated: 

• 

"  The  fair  Mac  Anlcv  rn^es  over 
The  entire  ofthe  ports  of  Ca'ry." 

The  territory  called  Calry,  comprises  the  present 
parish  of  Ballyloughloe,  in  the  barony  of  Clan- 
lor.an,  in  "Westmeath;  and  the  ports  "alluded  to 
in  the  above  pa'^sagc.  were  those  of  the  Shannon, 
to  which  this  parish  extends;  according  to 
!Mac  Geoghegan,  the  Mac  Auleys,  lords  of  Calry, 
also  possessed  part  of  the  baroiiy  of  Kilcourscy, 
in  the  Kin^rs  county. 

16.  O  GoRMAi?r,"0*Gormans  or  Mac  Gorman, 
is  ffiven  by  O  DujTHn  and  <VIIeerin,  as  chief  of 
Ci  ioch  O'Bairce,  and  thus  designated  by  thorn; 
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"Tbe  tribe  of  Eocaidh,  of  exalted  fame,  21.  O'LE.'.TirLABnAiR,  OXawlors,  or  O'Lalors, 

Rule  over  the  clans  of  Ui  Faeiain,  took  thoir  name  from  Leathlabhor,  prince  of 

Mac  Gorman,  of  great  valor,  Dalaradia,  or  Ulidia,  now  the  county  of  Down, 

Kulcs  over  tbe  fair  Ui  BarchL  in  tbe  tentli  century,  who  was  tiieir  ancestor, 

and  they  are  therefore  of  the  Irian  race,  or  Clanna 

The  country  of  Ui  Barcbi,  of  the  fair  fortress,  Eory  of  Ulster,  and  of  the  same  descent  as  tho 

Of  the  melodious  race  of  Dari  Barach,  0  Moores,  princes  of  Leix.    The  O'Lawlors  had 

O'Gorman  took  possession  of  the  lands,  in  ancient  times  extensive  possessions  in  Leix, 

A  chief  who  actively  rushed  to  battle."  in  the  baronv  of  Stradba'!y,  Queens  county. 

22.  O'DiTBiiLANi,  or  O'Delany,  chief  of  Tuath- 

The  territory  of  the  O'Gormans  is  now  called  an-Toraidh,  is  thus  mentioned  by  O'Heerin: 

the  barony  of  Slievemargue,  in  the  Queens 

county;  some  of  them  settled  in  the  county  of  "  High  chief  of  the  productive  territory, 

Clare,  where  they  held  large, po^ses.sions.  'An  From  the  delightful  Coill  Oughtera^h, 

account  of  these  has  been  given  with  the  clans  of  Is  O  Delany,  the  man  of  hosi)itaIity^ 

Thomond.  Fromthe  mountain  of  the  most  delightful  bay.'* 

17.  O'Dwinn,  or  O'Duff,  chief  of  Ui  Crim- 

thain,  is  thus  mentioned  by  O'Heerin:  The  O'Delaneys  were  a  clan  of  note  in  the 

barony  of  Upper  Ossory,  Queens  county,  and 

"About  Dun  Masc  of  the  smoothest  plains,  also  in  Kilkenny. 

O'Dutf  rules  over  Ui  C  rimthain, 

Chief  of  the  country  of  great  produce,  23.  O'Braexaix.  or  O'Brennan,  chief  of  Ui 

A  land  which  yields  the  finest  fruits."  Duach,  is  thifs  mentioned  by  O'Heerin : 


The  district  of  Ui  Crimthain,  about  Dun  Maes, 
or  Dnnamf^e,  comprised  the  greater  part  of  the 
two  baronies  of  Maryboro',  in  the  Queens  county. 

IS.  Mac  Fhiodhbhuidhe,  Mac  Aodhbuidhe,  or 
Mac  Evoys,  chiefs  of  Tuath  -Fiodhbhuidhe,  in  the 
Queens  county,  are  thus  mentioned  by  O'Heerin: 

The  ancient  country  of  Fighbuigh,  of  the  fair 
lands, 

Is  a  good  lordship  for  a  chieftain. 
The  Clan  Mac  Evoy  are  its  inheritors, 
The  yellow-haired  "host  of  hospitality." 

The  territory  of  the  Mac  Evoys  appears  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  barony  of  Stradbally,  in  the 
Queens  county.  The  Mac  Evoys  were  of  tho 
Clan  Colla,  of  "ll'ster;  and  they  also  possessed  a 
territory  in  TefBa,  called  Ui  Mac  Uais,  now  the 
barony  of  Moygoish,  in  Westmcath.  Some  of 
them  have  now  changed  the  name  to  Mac  Veagh. 

19.  O'Ceallaigh,  or  O'Kellys,  chiefs  of  Magh 
Druchtain  and  cf  Gailine,  are  thus  mentioned  by 
O'Heerin : 

Over  Moy  Drnchtain,  of  the  fairy  fortress, 
Eules  O'Kelly  over  the  plain  of  the  salmon ; 
The  smooth  aspect  of  the  level  country 
Is  like  the  fruitful  land  of  promise. 

"  GaMne,  of  the  pleasant  rivers, 
Is  O'Ketly's  undisputed  right, 
Powerful  is  the  tribe  in  hunting. 
Over  the  sunny  lands  of  Galine." 

These  territories  of  the  O'Kellys  appear  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  baronies  of  Stradbally  and 
Ballyadams,  in  the  Queens  county,  along  the 
Barrow,  as  alluded  to  in  the  above  passages  in 
th^poeni,  where  the  districts  are  mentioned  as 
the  plain  of  the  salmon,  and  of  the  pleasant 
rivers. 

20.  O'Caollaidhe,  O'Keeley,  or  O'Kelly,  chief 
of  Crioch  O'Muighe,  is  thus  mentioned  by 
O'Heerin : 

•'The  country  of  Omoy,  of  the  fair  plains, 
Along  the  Barrow  of  the  flowing  streams. 
To  O'Keeley  is  the  pleasant  land, 
A  chief  who  always  ruled  in  peace." 

This  district,  situated  along  the  Barrow,  Is  now 
probably,  the  parish  of  Tullowmoy,  in  tbe  barony 
of  Ballyadams,  Queens  county. 


"  Iduagh  of  Ossory.  of  the  fertile  land. 
The  fair  wide  plain  of  the  Nore, 
Throughout  this  plain  rules  most  active. 
Its  rightful  chief  0'Bre;.nan." 

The  territory  of  the  O  Brennans,  chiefs  of  Idnagh, 
now  forms  the  barony  of  Fassadining,  in  Kil- 
kenny, where  the  name  is  still  numerous. 

24.  Mac  Braoin,  or  Mac  Breen,  and  O'Broilh, 
or  O'Brce,  chief  of  Magh  Seadna,  are  thus  men- 
tioned by  O  Heerin : 

"Mac  Breen,  of  the  land  of  the  fortres.% 
Eules  over  the  clans  whom  I  remember, 
A  fair,  nut-producing  countrv, 
O'Bree  is  chief  of  the  free  Moy  Sedna." 

25.  O'CATBHDEANAion,  O'Covcney,  or  O'Kev- 
enys,  chiefs  of  Magh  Airbh  and  Clar  Coill,  are 
thus  mentioned  by  O'Heerin : 

"Over  Moy  Arve  let  us  now  record 
O'Keveney,  of  the  woody  plain, 
Head  of  each  conference  was  the  fair  coun- 
sellor, 

TVho  resides  at  Coill  O'Cathosaigh." 

The  plain  of  Magh  Airbh  comprised  the  present 
barony  of  Cranagh,  in  Kilkenny. 

26.  O'Gloiairn,  O'Gloran,  'or  Man  Gloran, 
chief  of  Callainn,  is  th  us  mentioned  by  O'Heerin : 

"  O'Gloran.  the  flourishing  scion. 
Obtained  a  territory  in  a  delightful  country, 
A  smooth  land  about  charming  Callan, 
He  inherits  a  country  without  reproach." 

The  name  of  this  territory  is  still  retained  in  the 
parish  of  Callan,  barony  of  Kells,  county  of 
Kilkenny. 

27.  O'Caellaidhe,  or  O'Keeley,  chief  of  Ui 
Bearchon,  is  thus  mentioned  by  O'Heerin  : 

"  Ibercon,  of  the  yellow  mantles, 
Chief  of  the  country  is  O'Keeley, 
The  plain  of  the  host  of  great  wealth. 
The  land  of  the  Barrow  of  limpid  streams." 

This  territory  was  Ibercon,  an  ancient  barony, 
as  stated  by  Seward,  now  joined  to  that  of  Ida, 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny;  and  there  is  a 
parish  called  Eosbercon,  in  the  barony  of  Ida. 

23.  O'Bruadair,  O  Broder,  or  O'Brody,  chief 
of  Ui  n-Elrc,  is  thus  mentioned  by  O'Heerin ; 
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"Lord  of  Tvcrk,  of  the  swift  steeds, 
Is  the  frifiidly  O  Broder,  like  a  stately  tree; 
A  sandy  country,  IVoin  the  heavy  floods, 
A  land  as  deligiitfal  as  Moenmoy." 

This  territory  is  now  the  barony  of  Ivcrk,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny. 

28.  The  O  Sheas,  who  changed  the  narac  to 
Shee,  were  nauierous  in  former  times,  iu  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  and  were  some  of  the 
O'Sheas,  chiefs  of  note  in  Mnnster,  of  whom  an 
account  I;a^  been  given  in  the  sections  on  Tho- 
mond  and  Desmond. 

29.  The  0  I^YAN's  and  OTelans,  ancient  fami- 
lies of  note  in  Cariow,  Tipperary,  and  "Water 
ford,  of  wliom  accounts  have  been  given  in  the 
section  on  Ormond,  Dcsies,  and  Ui  Kinsel!aigh, 
"Were  also  nninorous  and  respectable  in  Kilkenny. 

80.  The  Ti(;iif:s,  of  whom  there  are  f^omere- 
epectablo  families  in  Kilkenny  and  other  parts 
of  Leinster,  are  said  to  be  of' the  ancient  Irish 
clan  of  the  0  Teiges,  who  were  thiefs  in  "Wick- 
low  and  Wexford,  and  of  whom  an  account  has 
been  given  in  the  notes  on  Ui  Kinsellaish  and 
Cualan. 

81.  The  Floods,  of  whom  there  are  many  re- 


spectable families  in  Kilkenny,  and  other  part-i 
of  Ireland,  are  said  to  be  of  ^r^^■h  descent,  though 
supposed  by  some  to  be  of  English  origin,  as  many 
ot  the  ancient  clans  of  the  O'MaeUui.i,  and  of  the 
Mac  Thclagh?,  or  Mac  Tullys,  changed  the  namo 
to  Flood,  thus  translating  the  name  from  tho 
Irish  Tuiie,  which  signiiies  a  Flood 

32.  The  Mac  Oosouvs,  or  Cosgi-aves,  ancient 
clans  in  Wicklow  and  Queens  county,  changed 
their  name  to  Lestiangc  Tlie  O'Moonoys  aro 
placed  in  the  Queens  county  on  the  map  of 
Ortelius;  and  the  0  Cowlings  and  O'lSioclials, 
or  O  Nicholls,  are  mentioned  by  some  writers  .as 
clans  in  Queens  county.  The  O  Beehans,  or 
O'Behans,  were  a  clan  In  the  Kings  and  Queens 
counties. 

The  following  arc  tlie  chief  races  of  Norman 
descent  settled  in  Ossory,  Leix  and  Oft'aley.  The 
Fltzgeralds,  earls  of  Kildare;  and  the  Butlers, 
carls  of  Ormond;  the  Graces,  bnrons  of  Courts- 
town  ;  the  "Walshes,  Cantwells,  Shortalls,  Powers, 
Purcells,  Morises,  Stapletons,  Dallont;,Lawles?e?, 
Digbies,  Husseys,  and  Fitszinion?,  t^ome  of  the 
latter  look  the  Irish  title  of  Mac  Kidire,  angUcized 
Mac  liuddery,  i.e.,  Son  of  the  Knight. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  MEATH  AND  BREGIA,  WITH  MAGH  LTFFI.  ■ 

The  plain  of  Meath  which  included  the  greater  parts  of  the  present  counties  of  Meath  an^ 
Dublin,  was  known  by  the  name  of  MagK  Bn  aff/i.  signifying  either  the  Magnificent  Plain,  or,  an 
mentioned  by  the  Latin  writers  under  the  name  of  JS  ef/ia  ;~t\\c  F\.cv.  Dr.  O'Connor  has  trans- 
lated it  on  the  authority  of  ancient  tradition,  Cdwjnis  Ili  igavlium,,  or  the  Plain  of  the  Brigantes, 
from  being  possessed  by  the  Brigantes,  who  Avcre  called  by  the  Irish  CUinna  Breogain.  Part 
of  the  territory  of  Bregia  obtained  the  name  of  Fiagal  from  the  Danes,  or  Norwegians,  who 
planted  a  colony  there  in  the  tenth  century,  along  the  coast  between  Dublin  and  Drogheda, 
and  who  were  called  by  the  Irish  Fine  signifying,  the  Kace  or  Tribe  of  Foreigners;  henco 

the  name  Finga'l.  The  p'ain  of  Bregia  extended  from  Dub'in  to  Drogheda,  and  thence  to  Keils, 
and  contained  the  districts  about  Tava,  Trim,  Navan,  Athboy,  Dunboyne,  <fec.  Another  great 
division  of  ancient  Meath  was  called  Te'^thn,  or  Teffia,  which  comprised  the  present  county 
of  Wesimeath,  with  parts  of  Longford  and  the  Kings  county. 

Meath  was  for  numy  ages  the  seat  of  the  Irish  monarchy;  and  from  the  kings  of  Meath  were 
generall,v  elected  the  monarchs  of  Ireland  From  the  earliest  period  to  the  fifth  century,  the 
monarchs  of  Ireland  were  occasionally  elected  from  the  descendants  of  each  of  the  three  sons 
of  Milesius,  namely,  from  the  races  of  Eber,  Erimhon,  and  Ir;  but  from  the  fifth  to  the 
eleventh  century,  during  a  period  of  six  hundred  years,  the  Ui  Neill,  of  the  race  of  Erimhon,  lield 
exclusive  possession  of  the  Irish  monarchy,  until  A.  D.  10i)2,  when  Brian  Boromha,  king  of 
Munster,  of  the  race  of  Eber,  dethroned  Maelsechlainn,  or  Malachy  the  Second,  and  became 
monarch  of  Ireland 

The  Ui  Jseill  took  their  name  from  their  immediate  ancestor,  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages, 
who  w.as  monarch  of  Ireland  from  A.  D.  379  toA.D.  406.  They  Avere  divided  into  two  great 
families,  denominated  the  northern  and  southern  Ui  Neill.  One  branch  of  the  northern  con- 
sisted of  the  0"NeilIs.who  were  descended  from  Eogan,  one  of  the  sons  of  Niall  of  the  Hostages, 
and  were  princes  of  Tyrone,  and  often  kings  of  Ulstpr  and  monarchs  of  Ireland  :  the  other 
branch  consisted  of  the  0"DonnelIs,  princes  oif  Tyrconnell,  and  some  of  whom  were  also  monarchs 
of  Ireland.    Thev  descended  from  Conall  Gulban,  another  son  of  the  monarch  Niall. 

The  southern  tJi  Neill  were  descended  from  four  other  sons  of  Niall,  but  chiefly  from  his  son 
Conall  Critnthanni,  many  of  whose  descendants  were  kings  of  Meath  and  monarch.s  of  Ireland. 
This  family  took  the  name  of  Clan  Colinain,  from  Colman  Mor,  son  of  Diarmaid.  son  of  Crimthann, 
monarch  o"f  Ireland  from  A.  D.  554  to  A.  D.  5fi5.  The  descendants  of  the  Clan  Colman,  kings 
of  Meatli,  tookthe  name  of  0'Maelscchlain,or  O'Melaghlin. 

The  chiefs  and  clans  of  the  kingdom  of  Meath,  were  lords  of  Bregia,  long  before  the  Anglo- 

and  the  territories  they  possessed  in  the  twelfth  Norman  invasion  ;  they  were  of  a  different 

century,  are  given  in  0"Dugan's  Topography  as  race  from  the  OTvellys  of  Ui  Mani,  being  a 

follows:  to  which  are  added  various  clans  not  branch  of  the  southern  Ui  Neill,  and  descended 

mentioned  by  O'Dugan,  but  whose  names  are  from  Aedh  Slani,  monarch  of  Ireland. 

coHected  from  other  sources.  5.  OCoxgalaidit,  now  O'ConoIIy,  whom  C- 

1.  O  MELAOHLiNS.kintiS  of  Meath.  Dugan  describes  as  one  ofthe  four  princes  of  Tara. 

2.  O'H-AiaT,  or  O'Hart.  6.'  O'litJAiDUKi,  or  O'Rory,  now  anglicised  to 
8.  0"KiAGAiN,  or  O'Eegan.  Eogers.  lord  of  Finn  Fochla.  in  Bregia. 

4.  O'Cai-LAAiGH,  or  O'Kelly.   The  O'Kellys      T.OTallamuain,  orO'Fallon,lordof  Crioch 
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tia-g-Cc!l;ich,  so  called  from  Olill  Cedach,  son  of 
Catiiatiir  .^lo;-,  king  of  L^-instcr,  and  monarch 
of  Irvj!:i;ul  in  llic  ^ud  century.  Tlie  coantry  of 
the  O  FailoMi  was  near  Atiilonc,  in  tlm  county 
of  Wcjt.iicaJi,  I), It  iliey  were  iiftcrvvards  driven 
across  t!.i-  oh  uinon  into  Itoscoinmon. 

8.  O  Uoi.Vi)ELi}iiAiN,  or  O  Kendeilan,  or  O'- 
Counelian,  prince  of  Ui  Laeghari,  or  lve-Le*y, 
an  ex:en>lv'e  t.-rritovy  in  the  present  counties 
of  Mcatli  :uid  Wostmeatli,  and  was  possessed  by 
tlie  de  cendaiUs  of  Lnegari,  wlio  wai  inonarcli 
of  Ireland  at-  tbe  time  of  St.  Pa!;rick.  Tlic 
parish  of  Oait'ctown -Kcndelian  in  Wcstmeath, 
shows  one  part  of  tliis  ancient  territory,  and  tlie 
lov/nlan.!  or  liendelianVtown  near  Navau  sliows 
another  part  of  it. 

y.  U'liiiAmx,  or  O  Breen,  chief  of  Luighini, 
now  the  pa-.ijh  of  Leney,  in  the  barony  of 
Corcaree,  Wcstmeath. 

10.  O  ilABNuusA  or  0"Hennesy,  chief  of  Ui 
Mac-Uais,  now  the  barony  of  MoygoLsii,  in  West- 
nicalh.  Tile  Clan  Mac  (Jais,  or  Mac  Evoys, 
Bometinie^  called  Mac  Vcaghs,  of  the  race  of  Clau 
Colia,  We  e  the  original  chief  i  of  this  teri  ltory. 

11,  0  irv;>D;iA,  siipp;)?ed  to  be  Huglies  or 
O'Hea.  cliief  of  O.lba  (probably  Odra  or  Oddor, 
in  the  barony  of  Skrine,  near  Tara.) 

1±  O  DauHAiy,  or  O  DaaD,  cliief  of  Cnodba, 
now  Kno  vth,  near  Slanc. 

1  J.  H\\i;;kitii,  or  O'llanvey,  chief  of  Fer- 
bi'i,  now  the  barony  of  Farbill  in  Wcstmeath, 

li.  O'O  IlTiiasaigii,  or  OCasey,  chief  of  Saithni, 
now  Sonagh  in  Westmcath. 

1').  O  L1:.jc;iain,  or  O  Loughin,  chief  of 
Galenga,  now  ti:e  parish  of  "Ga  len,  ia  the 
barony  of  Garrycastle,  Klnqcs  county. 

IG.  O  Djncadiia,  or  0"Donoghoc,  chief  of 
Tollach  Mo  iharain,  probably  noW  TuUamore, 
in  the  King-i  county. 

17.  O'iliNHADiiAi:?,  or  Ollanrahan,  chief  of 
Corcaraidhe,  now  the  barony  of  Corcaree,  in 
AVestineatli. 

18.  O'MAOf.MCAiDir,  or  O'Miilloy,  prince  of 
Fercea!!,  com|»ri3ing  the  present  baronies  of 
Biillycowen,  Ballyboy,  and  JCglisli  or  Fercall. 

19.  O  Duii'.ii.AiDiiK,  or  O'JJooley.  chief  of 
FcrtuUach,  the  present  barony  of  Fertullagh, 
in  Westmealh. 

20  O  l^'i  jXNALLAiy,  or  O  Finnellan,  of  the 
race  of  Eber,  and  tribe  of  the  Dalcasslans,  lord 
of  Delblma  Mor,  now  the  barony  of  Dclvin,  in 
Westme  ith. 

'21.  O  .M  vOLT^uDHAcn,  Or  O  Malledy,  chief  of 
Brojh  I,  part  of  the  now  baroniss  of  Delviu  and 
Farbill. 

21  Mao  C^ciilan,  or  Mac  Co2;hlan,  of  the 
Dalcassian^.  lord  of  Dealbhna-Eathra,  now  the 
baronv  ot  Gairycastie,  in  the  Kings  county. 

23.  O  TaLAiiiO,  or  OToler,  chief  of  Quircne, 
now  the  barony  of  Kilkenny  West,  in  West- 
meatli. 

24.  M  vG  E03IIA6AIX,  or  ^lac  Geoghcgan, 
prince  of  Kencl  Fiachaidh,  now  the  barony  of 
Moycadie'.  wiih  parts  of  llathconrath  and  Fcr- 
tn!'a-rh.  Th  ■  Mac  Geoglieg.ans  were  one  of  the 
princiria!  branches  of  the  southern  Ui  Neiil, 
and  were  called  Kinel  Fiacha,  from  Fiacaidh, 
one  of  the  ponsof  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostage^. 

25.  'Mac  ItiTAiRc,  or  Mac  Kourke,  chief  of 
Acini  E^'la,  descended  from  Enda,  son  of  Niall 
of  the  llosl aires.  This  clan  w.ts  located  in  th3 
district  in  which  is  situated  the  Hi'l  of  Ulsneach, 
in  tlie  baronv  of  Eathccnrath  in  Wcstmeath. 

2(5.  0  CAiRBiiE,  or  O'Carberry,  chief  of  Tuath 
Binn. 

27.  O  IlKocii.vDnA,  or  O'Heoghy,  chief  of 
Kine!-.\en:ru'!.a. 
23.  O'Maki.colai:?,  now  Mulholland,  chief  of 


Dclvin  Beg,  or  Little  Dclvin,  adjoinlag  tfco 
barony  of  I)elvin. 

'IVj.t'ut,  or  Te;ifia,  formed  a  great  portion  of 
ancient  kingdom  of  Meatli.  To:iia  became  the 
territory  of'Mani,  one.  of  ilie  sons  of  Niail  of  the 
Nine  Hostages,  and  of  his  ile  cer.dants.  It  com- 
prehended llic  greater  par„  of  Mi  r  jirescnt  county 
of  Wcstuiealh,  wirli  nearly  the  whole  of  Anally 
or  the  county  of  Longford.  It  was  divided 
into  north  and  soutii  Tedia  North  Tedia,  of 
Cidrbrc  Gabhra,  was  that  poriion  of  Anally 
about  Granard,  which  obtained  its  name  from 
Carbri,  one  of  the  ?ons  of  Nia'l  of  ilie  Nine  Ilojta- 
gesand  hisdescendanis.  who  were  its  possessors. 
South  Tcffia  comprised  the  remaining  portion 
in  Annally  and  Wcstmeath.  ODiigun,  in  tlio 
continuation  of  his  Topography  of  Meath,  enu* 
merates  tlie  ditfercnt  chiefs  and  their  territories 
in  Tellia.  The  principal  chiefs  of  Tctiia,  accord- 
ing to  liini.  Were  the  following: 

J.  0  OATiiAR.VAtGii,  or  O'Jvearncy, 

2.  O  CiriN-.-*,  or  O  Quinn. 

3.  0  CoiXFiACLA,  now  O'Convally. 

4.  O  Laciitnain,  or  OLoiighnan,  by  somo 
anglicised  to  L  jftus. 

6.  O  MuiREAOAiN^,  or  0"Marrigan.  The  O'- 
Quinns  were  chiefs  of  .Muinter  Giolgain,  and 
had  their  chief  castle  in  liafhcline,  in  Longford. 

6.  O  Flann.voain^,  or  O  I-^lanna^an,  chief  of 
Comar,  which  O'Dugau  places  beside  OBraein's 
country 

7.  O  BiiAEiN,  or  0  Brcen,  of  Eroaghmani,  now 
the  barony  of  Brawney  in  Westineatli. 

8.  Mac  Conmedua,  or  Mac  Conway  of  Muin- 
tir  Lao  lagain. 

9.  Mao  Aodiia,  Aodha  or  Mac  ITugh,  of 
Muiniir  Tlamain. 

10.  Mac  Taidg,  or  M.ac  Teigc  (by  some  angli- 
cised to  Tiglie,  by  otliers  to  Montague),  of  Muin- 
tir  Sirtliachain. 

11.  Mac  AMiiALGAiDn,  or  Ma?  Gawlpy,  chief 
of  Calraidlifr  or  Calrigia,  a  territory  on  the  boi-« 
ders  of  Wcstmeath  and  the  Kings  county. 
Mac  Geogliegan  states  that  this  territory  com- 
prised the  barony  of  Kilcourcy,  in  tlie  Kings 
county. 

12.  Mac  GArvGnAMM.4.,  or  Mac  Carron,  of 
Maintir  Maoilsionna. 

13.  O'Dai.aigit,  or  O  Daley,  of  Corca  Ad- 
liaimh,  or  Corcaduin.  On  the  map  of  Orteiius, 
by  0  Conor,  O  Daley  is  given  as  in.  or  contiguous 
to,  the  barony  of  Glonlonan,  in  Wcstmeath. 

14.  O'ScoLAiDiiF.,  or  0  Scully,  of  Deibua  lart- 
har,or  West  Delvin. 

15.  O'CoMUATDE,  anglicised  to  Curry,  of  Ui 
Mac  Uais,  the  present  barony  of  Moygoish  in 
Wcstmeath 

13  OMIaodiia,  or  O'TIurrh,  or  O'llea,  of  Tir 
Teabtha  Shoir,  or  East  TcfHa. 

16.  O'Cearuiiaill.  or  O'Carroll,  of  Tara. 

17.  O  DuiNX,  O'Doyne  or  O'Dunn,  of  tbd 
districts  of  Tara. 

13.  Mac  GiOLT.A-SEAcnLoixy,  or  O'Shaugh- 
lin,  of  Deisceart  Breagh,  now  the  parish  of 
Dysart  in  Wcstmeath. 

19.  O'BoNAiN  of  Carbri  Gaura,  or  northern 
Teffia, 

2  J.  O'IIaoxgitsa,  or  O'TTcnnesey,  of  G-a^enga 
Beg,  now  the  parish  of  Gallen,  in  the  King  s 
county 

The  following  chiefs  and  clans  in  IMoath  and 
Wcstmeath  have  not  been  given  hy  O  Dugan. 
O'SinaiqIi,  anslicised  to  Fox  and  "Shunny  of 
the  southern  Ui  Niall,  lord  of  Mnintir  Tadh- 
gain,  an  extensive  territory  in  Teffia,  containing 
parts  of  the  baronies  of  Rathconratli  and  Glon- 
lonan in  Wcstmeath.  witli  part  of  the  barony 
of  Kilcourcy,  in  the  King's  county.   They  wera 
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tlio  s.imc  as  O'Catharnaigh.  The  head  of  this  fam- 
ily was  distinguished  by  ihe  title  ofTljc  Fox, 

The  O'Malo.ves,  a  braiudi  of  the  O  Conors, 
kings  of  ConnauglU,  wiio  lia  I  large  possessions 
in  tlie  barony  of  lira'.vney,  i;i  Westiauatli.  In 
former  times  these  chiefs  had  the  tide  of  barons 
of  Cl  m-Malone,  and  afterwards  obtained  that  of 
barons  SuuderUn,  of  Lalie  Suuderliu,  in  Wcst- 
meatli. 

The  O  Fagans,  a  numerous  c'an,  in  Meath 
and  West  Meath,  of  which  there  were  many 
respectable  I'amilios,  the  head  of  which  hail  tlie 
title  of  Baron  of  Fellrim  in  Fiagal.  The  follow- 
ing also  were  clans  of  nole  -ii  W'estmcath,  viz,, 
the  0  Coffeys,  and  O  liiggin:^.  In  Mealh,  O'- 
tiingseaehs,  or  O'Lynches,  0' Miirphys,  and  0"- 
Murrays,  the  O'Broguns,  and  •.•thers.  The  chiefs 
and  clans  of  ancient  Meath  A/erc,  with  lew  ex- 
ceptions, of  the  race  of  the  southern  Ui  Niall. 
There  are  now  but  few  families  of  any  nole, 
descendants  of  the  ancient  chiefs  of  Afealh. 

In  the  year  1172  Henry  II.,  granted  to  Hugh 
do  Lacy,  i'.n-  the  service  of  hfty  knights,  the 
•whole  kingdom  of  Meath,  of  whicli  that  chief- 
tain was  inaile  Lord  Pulatiiif,  with  as  full  and 
ample  powers  as  Miircadli  O'Melagh'iu,  then 
King  of  Meath.  Da  Liey  divided  Meath 
emjngst  his  various  chiefs,  who  were  com- 
monly denominated  De  Licy's  barons.  Hugh 
Tyrrell  obtained  Castlc'cnock: ;  and  his  descen- 
dants were  for  a  long  period  barons  of  Castle- 
knock.  Gilbert  de  Angulo,  or  Nangle,  obtained 
Magherigailen,  now  the  barony  of  Morgallion, 
in  Meath.  Joco:in,  son  of  Gilbert  Nangle,  ob- 
tained Navan  and  Ardbraccan.  The  Nangles 
were  afterwards  barons  of  Navan.  Many  of  the 
Nansles  took  the  Irish  name  of  Mac  Costello, 
and  from  them  the  barony  of  Costello  in  .Mayo 
derived  its  name.  Wil  iam  dc  Missett  obtained 
Luin;  and  his  descendants  were  barons  of 
Lunc  near  Trim. 

Adam  Feipo  or  Phepoo  obtained  Skrin?,  San- 
trelf,  or  San  try,  and  Ciontorth,  (either  Clonturk 
or  Cloutarf)  Tiiis  family  had  the  title  of 
barons  of  Skrine,  which  title  afterwards  passed 
to  thefaniiiy  of  Marward  Gilbert  Fiu-Thoma? 
obtained  the  territories  about  Ken'is;  and  his 
descendants  were  barons  of  Kells.  llugh  de 
Hose,  orllnssey,  obtained  Dees,  or  the  haronyof 
Deccciu  Meath.  The  Husseys  v/ere  made  barons 
of  Galtrim.  liichard  and  Thomas  Fleming  ob- 
tained Crandon  and  other  districts.  Th.;  Flem- 
ings became  barons  of  Slane,  and  a  branch  of 
the  family  viscounts  of  Lan<rford.  Adam  Dul- 
lard or  Dollard  obtained  Dullennevarty.  Gil- 
bert de  Nugent  obtained  Delvin,  and  his 
descendants  were  barons  of  Delvin,  and  Earls 
of  Westmeath.  Richard  Tuitc  received  large 
grants  in  Westmeath  and  Longford.  Tlie 
Tuites  received  the  tit'c  of  barons  of  Moyashell, 
in  Westmeath.  Eobcrt  de  Lacy  received  Kath 
wire  in  Westmeath,  of  which  his  descendants 
were  b.arons.  JeolTrey  do  Constantine  received 
Kibixey  in  Westmeath,  of  which  his  descend- 
ants were  barons.  William  Petit  received 
Castlebreck  and  Magheritherinan,  now  tlie 
barony  of  Masheradernon  in  Westme.ath.  The 
Petits  received  the  title  of  barons  of  Mulliagar. 
Myler  Fitz-IIenry  obtained  Magherneran,  Rath- 
kenin  and  Athinorker,  now  Ardnoreher. 
Richard  de  Lachapelle-,  brother  to  Gilbert 
Nu.t:ent.,  obtained  much  land. 

The  following  great  families,  cither  of  EngMsh 
or  Norman  descent,  settled  in  Meath  in  eavly 
times.  The  PInnketts,  a  family  of  Danish 
descent,  became  Eark  of  Fingal,  .and  branches 
of  them  barons  of  Dunsaney,  and  Earls  of 
Louth.  The  Prestons,  viscounts  Gormanstown, 


and  another  branch  viscounts  of  Tara.  The 
Barnwalls,  barons  of  Trimblestown,  and  via- 
counta  Kingsland.  The  Nettervilles,  barons  of 
Dowth.  The  Bellows,  barons  of  Uuleek  Tho 
Darcys  of  Piatten,  some  of  whom  were  barons 
of  Navan.  Tlie  Cusacks,  barons  of  Clonmallen, 
The  Fitz-Eustaces,  barons  of  Portlester. 

Tlie  following  were  also  families  of  note  in 
Meath:  Tlie  de  Bathes,  of  Athcarn.  Tho 
Dowda'ds  of  Alhlumney.  The  Flemings  of 
Staholmock.  Tne  Betaghs  of  J^ioynalty,  of 
Danish  descent.  The  Cruises  of  CnuA'town 
and  Cruise-Bath,  &c.  The  Drakes  of  D.  ak-rath. 
The  Corballys.  The  Everards.  Tho  Choevera, 
some  of  whom  had  tho  title  of  barons  of  Mount 
Leinster.  The  Dardises.  The  Deialioids.  The 
Caddells.    The  Sourlocks  or  Sherlocks. 

In  Westmeath  the  following  great  families  of 
English  descent  were  located,  together  with 
those  already  enumerated.  Tlie  DilIon.s,  who 
some  .say,  were  originally  descended  I'rom  a 
branch  of  the  southern  [Ii  Neiil ;  tliL-ir  an- 
cestor, a  chieftain  named  Dillune  or  Delion,  ia 
the  7th  century,  went  to  France,  and  being  a 
fixmous  wnrrior,  became  Duke  of  Aquitaine. 
One  of  hii  descendants  came  to  Iielaiid  with 
king  John,  and  got  large  grants  of  land  in  West- 
meath and  Anally ;  his  descendants  were  lords 
of  Drumrany,  in  the  barony  of  Kilkenny  West, 
and  having  founded  many  great  famiiios  in 
Meath  and  Connauglit,  became  Eiuis  of  Ros- 
common, viscounts  Dillon  in  Mayo,  baions  of 
Clonbrotk,  and  barons  of  Kilkenny  West,  and 
several  of  thein  were  counts  and  geut-rala  in 
the  French  and  Austrian  service.  The  Da'tons 
and  Delamercs  obtained  largo  possessions  in 
Westmeath  and  Anally.  Tiie  chief  seat  of  tb* 
Daltons  was  at  Mount  Dalton,  in  tho  barony  of 
llathcoarath,  of  which  they  were  lords,  and  .somo 
of  thorn  Were  distinguished  in  tho  service  of 
foreign  states,  and  counts  of  tho  llo'y  Romaa 
Empire.   The  Deases  in  Meath  and  Westmeath. 

Mic/k  Li^,  signifying  the  Plain  of  the  Litfey, 
was  the  name  applied  in  ancient  times  to  the 
plains  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Liifoy.  compriS' 
ing  a  great  part  of  the  present  county  of  Kil- 
dare  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Lilfey,  including 
the  Curragli  of  Kiidare,  which  was  culled  Cuir- 
each  LiffiT.  and  also  parts  of  Dublin  along  tho 
Lilfey. 

Tho  O'Melaghlins,  kings  of  Meath,  and  their 
co-relatives,  having  ruled  over  tho  di-tricts 
norMi  of  the  river  Lifr>jy,  the  following  particu- 
lars both  of  them  and  of  some  other  of  the  tribes 
of  Che  Southern  Ui  Neill,  whose  names  have  been 
already  given  in  the  preceding  porUon  of  this 
chapter,  are  here  given  at  the  head  of  the  c'ans 
of  Magh  LiSx,  as  they  are  found  arrantrt-d  ia 
tho  work  from  which  this  appendi.K  is,  with  a 
a  few  exceptions,  an  extract. — Ed.  ' 

1  O'Maeilsrciit.aimn,  0"Maoi!eachlain,orO"- 
Melaglilin.  The  O  Melaghlins  were  the  licad 
family  of  the  southern  Ui  Niall  race,  called  Clan 
Colman,  and  took  their  name  from  Maeilsech- 
lainn.or  Malachy  I  ,  king  of  Meath  and  monarch 
oflrel.and  in  the  ninth  century;  they  were  for 
many  centuries  kings  of  Meath,  and  several  of 
them  were  monarchs  of  Ireland.  Manv  of  them 
were  also  .kings  of  Tara,  princes  of  Bregia,  and 
lords  of  Clan  Colman;  the  territory/called  Clan 
Colm'in  was  situated  in  ancient  Teffia,  and  com- 
prised tho  middle  and  southern  parts  of  tho 
present  county  of  Westmeath.  The  O'Meli^ch- 
lins,  as  kinjs  of  Meath.  had  their  chief  residence 
at  Dim-na-S  -iath.  or  the  Fortress  of  the  Shields, 
situated  on  tho  banks  of  Lough  Ainnin,  now 
Louijh  Ennell,  near  Mull ingar.  MurcadhO'Mel- 
agUlia  was  king  of  Mcathi  at  the  time  of  the 
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Anglo-Nonnaii  invasion ;  his  kingdom  -was  trans- 
ferred to  Hugh  de  Lacy  by  a  grant  from  Henry 
II.,  and  he  was  the  last  independent  king  of 
Meath;  but  the  O'Melaghlins,  for  many  cen- 
turies afterwards,  amidst  incessant  and  fierce 
contefts  with  the  English  settlers,  maintained 
their  position  and  considerable  possessions  in 
Westnieath,  with  their  tiiies  of  kings  and  princes 
of  Meath  and  lords  of  Clan  Colman,  down  to  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Many  distinguished  chiefs 
of  the  O'Melaghlins  are  mentioned  from  the 
tenth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Some  chiefs  of 
them  are  mentioned  during  the  Cromwellian 
and  Wiiliamite  wars,  but  after  those  periods  all 
their  estates  were  confiscated,  and  in  modern 
times  scarcely  any  of  the  0"Me'aghIins  are  to  be 
found.  It  is  however  said  that  the  name  has 
been  changed  to  Mac  Loghlin  It  is  remark- 
able, tbat  of  the  five  royal  Milesian  families,  all 
of  whom  were  eligible  to  the  monarchy,  none 
have  become  so  utterly  dicayed  as  the  O'Mel- 
aghlins,  for  the  others,  namely,  the  O'Neills, 
kings  of  Ulster ;  the  O'Conors,  kings  of  Con- 
naught,  and  the  O'Briens,  kings  of  Munster, 
many  high  families  still  exist,  and  the  Mac  Mur- 
roghs,  kings  of  Leinster,  are  represented  by  the 
O  Cavenaghs. 

2.  T^lAc  EocnAGAiN,  or  Mac  Geoghegan,  chief 
of  Kiuel  Fiacadh,  is  thus  mentioned  by  O'- 
Dugan : 

"Precedence  be  given  to  the  horoic  cl^., 
The  noble  tribe  Mac  Geoghegan ; 
Host  of  the  pleasant  verdant  lands. 
That  rule  o'er  the  warlike  Kincl  Fiacadh." 

The.  Mac  Geoghegans  took  their  names  from 
Eochagan,  one  of  their  ancient  chiefs,  and  were 
a  branch  of  the  southern  Ui  Neill.  The  terri- 
tory of  Kinel  Fiacha  compri.-ed  the  barony  of 
Moycaslicl,  with  parts  of  Moyashel,  Rathcon- 
rath,  and  Fertullagh,  and  the  districts  about  Mul- 
lingar.  In  Westmeath.  The  Mac  Geoghesans 
■were  princes  of  Kinel  Fiacha,  and  of  them  there 
•were  many  and  valiant  chiefs,  who  defeated  the 
English  forces  in  several  battles.  Kichard  Mac 
Geoghegan,  a  distinguished  commander  in  the 
war  against  Elizabeth,  was  particularly  cele- 
brated for  his  defence  of  the  castle  of  Dunboy, 
in  the  county  of  Cork.  The  Mac  Geoghegans 
held  their  rank,  and  considerable  possessions,  in 
Westmeath,  down  to  the  Cromwellian  wars  and 
revolntions,  after  which  their  estates  were  oon 
fiscated. 

8.  O  ITatrt  or  O'Hart,  OTdagain  or  O'Eegan, 
O'Ceallaigh  or  O'Kelly.  and  0"Conghalaigh,  or 
O'Connoly — the  Four  Tribes  of  Tara  are  thus 
mentioned  by  O'Dugan: 

"The  princes  of  Tara  I  here  record. 
The  royal  O'llart  and  likewise  O  Eegan, 
The  host  who  purchased  the  harbors. 
"Were  the  O'Kcllies  and  the  O  Connollies." 

These  tribes  of  Tara  were  also  styled  princes 
of  Brcgia,  and  appear  to  have  possessed  the  ter- 
ritories about  Tara  in  Meath,  and  also  parts  of 
the  present  county  of  Dublin. 

4.  O'RcAiDURi.  or  O'Rory.  a  name  anglicised 
to  Rogers,  is  mentioned  by  O'Dugan  as  prince  of 
Finnfochla,  and  thus  designated : 

"  Of  the  men  of  Bregia  an  experienced  chief 
Is  O'Rory,  prince  of  Finnfochla." 

5.  OTiATinnA,  O'Cary,  or  O'Keary,  chief  of 
Cairbri  O'Ciar^lha,  is  thus  mentioned  by  O'- 
Dugan  and  O'Heerin : 


"O'Carey  rules  over  Carbery  of  bards, 
He  is  of  the  tribe  of  Niall  of  the  Nino  Hostages. 
There  are  none  but  themselves  there, 
Of  the  clans  of  Niall  over  Leinster.'' 

6.  O'McECAiN,  chief  of  Fidhgaibhle,  is  thus 
mentioned  by  O  Heerin : 

"  O'er  Llfifey's  plain  of  the  fertile  slopes,  , 
O'Aturcan,  chief,  rules  green  Fidhgabhla."  I 

7.  O'Bracain,  or  Bracken,  were  chiefs  in 
Moy  Lilfey.  The  O'Murcains  and  O'Brackens 
appear  to  have  possessed  the  districts  along  the 
Liifev,  near  Dublin. 

8.  O'Cellaidh,  or  O'Kelly,  chief  of  Tuath 
Leghe,  is  thus  mentioned  by  O'Heerin: 

"  Delightful  the  land,  its  fame  has  spread, 
Tuath  Leghe  of  the  shining  slopes; 
O'Kelly  of  Leghe,  from  the  eastern  strand, 
Is  chief  of  the  pleasant  country  of  yews." 

These  O'Kellys  possessed  a  territory  near  the 
river  Barrow,  parts  of  the  baronies  of  West  Nar- 
ragh  and  Kilkea,  in  the  county  of  Kildare  ;  and 
they  were  sometimes  called  Mac  Kellys;  had 
their  chief  residence  and  castle  at  Eathascul,  or, 
the  Moat  of  Ascul,  near  Athy,  and  they  also  had 
the  district  about  Naas. 

9.  O'Gelbroin,  chief  of  Clar  Life,  is  thus  men- 
tioned by  O'Heerin: 

"The  plain  of  Liffey  of  Black  Ships, 
A  verdant  country  of  the  finest  produce, 
"Westward  of  Tara,  the  house  of  Conn, 
O'Gelbroin  is  the  chief  of  the  fair  landl" 

From  the  description  of  this  territory  of  Clar 
Liffi,  or  the  Plain  of  the  Lilfey,  westward  of 
Tara,  it  appears  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
plains  of  the  Liffey,  on  the  borders  of  Dublin 
and  Kildare. 

10.  O  FiACUKA,  or  OTiachry,  chief  of  Ui  Ine- 
chrnis  at  Almhuin,  and  O'Haodha,  O'Hugh,  or 
O'llea,  chief  of  Ui  Deaghaidh,  are  mentioned  as 
follows  by  O  Heerin : 

"  Over  the  entire  of  Ui  Tneachruis 

Ruled  OTiachry,  chief  of  Alien  ; 
•  O'Hugh  over  Ui  Degadh  of  learned  men, 

To  whom  tribes  bow  in  submission." 

These  territories  were  situated  in  Kildare. 

11.  O'MuniTur,  or  O'Muiridhe,  probably  O'- 
Murray,  chief  of  Kinel  Flathemhuin.and  O  Fin- 
tighern,  chief  of  Ui  Mealla,  are  thus  designated 
by  O  Heerin : 

"  O'Mnrry  of  great  eloquence, 
Is  chief  of  fair  Kinel  Flahaven  ; 
Over  Ui  Mella  of  the  last  sailing  ships. 
Firmly  settled  is  the  chief  O'Finticrncy." 

The  territories  of  those  chiefs  were  situated  in 
Kildare.-  0  Fintierney's  district  appears  to  have 
adjoined  it.  and  was  probably  in  West  Ophaley, 
near  the  Barrow,  from  the  mention  made  ot 
ships  in  the  poem. 

12.  The  0'Ct;LLENS  are  said  to  have  possessed 
a  territory  called  Coill  Culluin,  or  the  Woods  of 
Cullen,  on  the  borders  of  Kildare  and  Wicklow, 
which  now  forms  the  barony  of  Kilcullen  in  Kil- 
dare. 

13.  The  O'CoLGANS  were  ancient  chiefs  in 
Kildare,  and  there  are  still  many  families  of  the 
name  in  that  county.  The  Mac  Donnels  were 
also  numerous  in  Kildare. 

14.  O'DcBHTHAiGH,  or  O'Duffcy.— The  O'- 
Duffys  were  one  of  the  Leinster  clans  of  tho 
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Cahlrian  race,  and  of  the  same  descent  as  the 
A  ae  Murroglis,  kings  of  Leinster.  and  the  0'- 
Toaies  and  O  Byrnes,  cbiefi  of  Wicklo-.v. 

15.  The  Fagans,  some  of  whom  have  been 
called  O  Fagans  and  Mao  Fugans,  are  considered 
by  some  to  be  of  Irisli  origin,  but  according  to 
others  they  were  of  English  or  Danish  descent, 
and  the  name  b  still  numerous  in  tho  counties 
of  Mcatli,  Westmeath,  and  Dublin. 

16.  The  O'MuLLKNS  are  one  of  the  Leinster 
clans,  aad  were  numerous  in  Meath,  Dublin,  and 
Kildare. 

17.  Mac  GiLLA-MOcnoLMOG  andO'Dunchadha 
or  O'Donoghoe,  are  mentioned  in  O  Dugan  as 
lords  or  princes  of  Fine  Gr.\L  that  i  :,  of  Fingall 
near  Dublin;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  there 
was  another  Mac  Gilla-mocholmog,  lord  of  a 
territory  on  the  Di)rd>'rs  of  Wicklow,  and  men- 
tioned in  the  note  on  Cualan. 

IS.  O  MuKCUERTAiGii,  or  O  Murtogh,  chief  of 
the  tribe  or  territory  of  0  Maine ;  and  O'Modarn, 
chief  of  Kinel  Eochain,  are  mentioned  in  0'- 
Dugan  as  chiefs  over  the  Britons  or  Welsh,  and 
appear  to  have  been  located  near  Dublin. 

VX  Mac  MuKEQAix,  prince  of  East  Liffey,  is 
mentioned  in  our  annals  in  some  battles  with 
the  Danes  ia  the  tenth  centurj;# 

In  the  CoUPAi^  and  (jity  of  Diiblin  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  the  principal  families  of 
Anglo-Norman  descent:  The  Talbot^,  Tyrrells, 
riunkctls,  I'restons,  Barnwalls,  St.  Lawrences, 
Cruises,  Cusacks,  Cogans,  Whites,  Walshes, 
Walls,  Warrens,  Wogans,  Wood  locks,  Darcys, 
Nettervilles,  Marwards,  Phepoes,  Fitzwilliams, 
Fitzsimons,  Flemmiugs,  Archboids,  Archers, 
Aliens,  Aylmers,  Balls," Bagots,  De  Bathes,  But- 


lers, Barrys,  Barrets,  Berminghams,  Bretts,  Bel* 
lews,  Blakes,  Brabaz^ns,  Fiiig  ases,  Sweetmans, 
Holly  woods,  llowths,  llusseys,  Dowdalls,  Dil- 
lons, rioagraves,  Sarstields,  Stauihurts,  L  iwlesses, 
Cadells,  Drakes,  Grac^-s,  Palmers,  Eustaces, 
Browns,  Wangles,  Tuites,  Trants,  Luttrells,  De- 
lahoydes.  Ushers,  Grattans. 

la  t.ke  County  of  Kitdare,  the  following  hare 
been  the  chief  families  of  Anglo-Norman  and 
English  descent  ;  Earl  Strongbow,  having  be- 
come heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Leinster,  as  son-la- 
law  of  Derniod  Mac  Murrogh,  king  of  Leinster, 
whoie  daughter  Eva  he  had  married,  gave  grants 
of  various  parts  of  Leinster  to  his  followers. 
Amongst  oth^r  grants,  Strongbow  gave  in  Kil- 
dare  to  Ma.irice  Fitzgerald  ;  ISaas,  Ott'elan,  which 
had  been  O'Kelly's  country  ;  to  .\Iyler  Fitzhenry 
he  gave  Carberry  ;  to  Robert  de  Bermingham, 
Otfaley,  part  of  O'Conor's  country  ;  to  Adam  and 
Eichard  de  Hereford,  a  large  territory  about 
Leixlip,  and  the  district  De  Sdlta  Salnionis,  or 
the  Salmon  Leap,  from  which  the  barony  of 
Salt  derived  its  name ;  and  to  Robert  Fitz 
Richard  he  gave  the  barony  of  Narragh.  Tho 
family  of  de  Riddlesford,  in  the  reign  of  king 
John,  got  tho  district  of  Castlcdermot,  which 
was  part  of  the  territory  of  O'Toole,  prince  of 
Imaile.  in  Wicklow,  and  Richard  de  St.  Michael 
got  from  King  John  the  district  of  Rheban,  near 
Athy,  part  of  0' Moore's  country,  and  from  the 
gt.  Michaels,  lords  of  Rheban  and  Woodstock,  in 
Kildarc,  with  Dunamase  in  the  Queens  county, 
passed  to  the  Fitzgeralds,  barons  of  Offaley,  in 
the  year  1424,  by  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Fitz- 
gerald with  Dorothea,  daughter  of  Anthony  O'- 
Moore,  prince  of  Leix. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  ULADH,  OR  ULSTER. 

The  Kingdom  of  Ulster. — The  name  in  Irish  is  Jlladh,  pronounced  Ulla,  and  latinised  Ultonia 
the  people  were  called  UUaigh,  in  Latin  Fltonii,  and  UUoniense.%  anglicised  Ultonians.  This 
ancient  kingdom  comprised  the  counties  of  Louth.  Monaghan,  Armagh,  Down,  Antrim,  Tyrone, 
Derry,  Donegal,  and  Fermanagh,  and  the  old  territories  of  Orgiall,  Dalaradia,  Uiidia,  Dalriada, 
Tir  Eogain,  Tirconnell,  and  Fermanagh ;  the  county  of  Cavan,  which  was  part  of  Brefney,  belonged 
to  Connaught,  but  was  afterwards  added  to  Ulster,  and  the  county  of  Louth,  which  was  part  of 
ancient  Ulster  was  added  to  Leinster. 


Tie  EoGAix. 

This  territory  comprised  tho  present  counties 
of  Tyrone  and  Derry,  with  a  large  portion  of 
Donegal,  between  Lough  Foyle  and  Lough 
Swiiley,  namely,  the  peninsula  of  Inisowen, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  barony  of  Raphoe. 
In  this  territory,  on  a  high  hill  or  mountain, 
called  Grianan.  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lough 
Ewilly,  south  of  Inch  Island,  was  situated  the 
celebrated  fortress  called  the  Grianan  ot  ••Ail- 
each,  from  Grianan.  a  palace  or  royal  resi- 
dence, and  Ailech  or  OiLeach,  which  signifies 
a  stone  fortress.  It  was  also  called  Ailech 
Ifeid,  having  derived  its  name,  according  to 
O'Flaherty,  from  Neid,  one  of  the  Tuatha'-de- 
Danann  princes.  This  fortress  was  for  many 
ages  the  seat  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Ulster.  It 
■was  built  in  a  circular  form  of  great  stones 
without  cement,  and  was  of  immense  strength. 
In  that  style  denominated  Cyclopean  architec- 
ture, and  some  of  its  extensive  ruins  remain  to 
this  day. 

Tir  Eogain  obtained  its  name  from  Eogan, 
or  Owen,  son  of  Niall  of  the  .Nine  Hostages, 
who  conquered  this  territory  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century,  and  hence  its  name,  Tir 


Eogain.  or  the  country  of  Owen,  afterwards  an- 
glicised into  Tiroen,  or  Tyrone.  In  conse- 
quence Of  the  conquest  of  this  country  by 
Eogan,  when  it  was  t^iken  from  the  old  pos- 
sessors of  the  race  of  Ir,  or  Clanna  Rory,  its 
sovereignty  was  transferred  to  the  race  of 
Erimhon.  '  From  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Eogan,  called 
Cinel  Eogain,  or  Kinel  Owen,  the  territory  also 
obtained  the  name  of  Kinel  Owen.  According 
to  the  Books  of  Leacan  and  Ballymote,  and 
other  authorities,  this  terri'^ory  was  divided  be- 
tween the  ten  sons  of  Eogan,  whose  descend- 
ants ^ave  names  to  the  various  districts.  In  the 
chapter  on  the  kingdom  of  Meath,  it  has  been 
stated  that  the  Ui  Neill,  or  the  descendants  of  tho 
monarch  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  were  divid- 
ed into  two  great  branches,  namelj%  the  Southern 
and  Northern.  The  southern  Ui  Neill  were 
kings  of  Meath,  and  many  of  them,  monarcbs 
of  Ireland.  The  northern  Ui  Neill,  of  which 
there  v/ere  two  great  branches,  namely,  the  race 
of  Eogan,  princes  of  Tyrone,  and  the  race  ol 
Conall,  princes  of  Tirconnell,  also  furnished 
many  monarchs  of  Ireland ;  but  the  descend- 
ants of  Eogan  were  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  Milesian  clans ;  of  them  a  great  many  wero 
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kings  of  Ulster,  and  sixteen  were  monarchs  of 
Ireland.  The  nice  of  E!)gau  tO:>k:  t'.ie  nauie  of 
0"I«ii'i!l  in  the  tentli  ceniury.  from  Niall  Glan- 
dubii,  who  was  killed  in  a  great  battle  v.  itb  the 
Danes,  near  Dublin,  A.  D.  917.  The  elder 
branch  of  lha  O'lS'i  ill  took  the  name  of  O'Loch- 
laiun,  and  Mac  Lough. iu,  f;o:ii  Lociihiiiin.  one 
of  their  ancient  ciriefs.  The  ONeills  al'rer- 
wards  recovered  the  supremacy,  and  made  a 
distingaished  figure  in  Irish  liiitory,  down  to 
the  Sf  veuteenth  century,  as  princes  of  Tyrone, 
and  kin^fs  of  Ulster.  The  O'Neilla  had'  their 
chief  teac  at  Dungannon.  and  were  inaugurated 
as  princes  of  Tyione,  at  Tullaglioge  palace,  be- 
tween Grange  and  Donaghenry,  in  the  pari^h  of 
Desertcreight,  barony  of  JJuugAunon,  where  a 
rude  scat  of  large  stones  served  them  as  a  cor- 
onation chair. 

The  chiefs  and  clans  of  Tir  Eogain,  and  the 
territories  possessed  by  each  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, are  collected  from  ODugau  as  follows:— 
O'Dugau  commences  with  the  territory  of 
Ailcach  of  the  Ki  igs.  of  which  he   gives — 

1.  O  IsEiLL  and  MacLochlainn  as  princes  or 
kings. 

2.  0"Catiiaix.  or  O'Kane,  who  was  of  the  race 
of  Eogan.  or  a  branch  of  the  O'Neills,  and  wlio 
was  the  chief  of  Cianacht  of  Glenna  Gebhin,  or 
Keenajht  of  Glengiven.  The  O  Kanes  were 
also  chiefs  of  the  Creevc,  now  the  barony  of 
Colerain.  In  after  times  this  powerful  clan 
possessed  the  greater  part  of  tlie  county  of 
Derry.  which  was  called  O'Kanes  country. 

3.  b'Co.NCOBAiR  or  the  O  Conors,  who  were 
chiefs  of  Cianachta  before  the  O  Kanes,  and  were 
descendants  of  Cian,  son  of  Oald  Olum,  king  of 
Munster;  hence  their  territory  obtained  the 
name  of  Cianachta,  a  name  still  preserved  in 
the  b  irony  of  Kecnaught,  county  of  Derry. 

4.  O  DijiDiiDiouMA  or  O  Dooyiorma,  some- 
times anglicised  O'Dermott  or  Mac  Dermott,  but 
a  distinct  elan  from  Mac  Dermott,  prince  of  Moy- 
lurg  in  Connaught.  The  O  Dooyiormas  were 
chiefs  of  Bredach.  a  territory  which  lay  along 
the  western  banks  of  Lough  Foyle,  and  com- 
prised the  parishes  of  Upper  and  Lower  Moville, 
in  the  barony  of  Ini>owen.  The  name  of  this 
district  is  still  preserved  in  the  small  river 
Bredas.  wliich  falls  into  Lough  Foyle. 

5.  O'Gor.MLEDAiDii.  or  O'Gormfey,  cliief  of 
Kinel  Moain.  or  Moen.  now  the  barony  of  Eap- 
hoe.  county  of  Donegal.  This  district  derived 
its  name  from  Moan,  one  of  the  descendants 
of  Eogan. 

Magh  Itha,  or  Moy  Ith,  and  Kinel  Enda 
were  two  districts  adjoining  Kinel  Moain, 
partly  in  the  barony  of  Raphoe,  and  partly  in 
the  barony  of  Tirkeeran  in  Derry.  Acco  ding 
to  O  Dugan.  the  following  were  the  chiefs  of 
Moy  Itli.  namely,  1.  O'Baoighill,  or  O  Boyle; 
2.  O'Maolbhea'sial;  OCaiNN.  or  OQuinn;* 
O'Cionaetiia.  or  0  Kenny.  3.  O  Bruadair,  or 
O'Brody;  4.  0"Ma  .ilfariiaile  ;  OHogatx, 
chiefs  of  Carruic  Brachuighe,  still  traceable  by 
the  name  Carricbrack,  in  the  barony  of  Inisowcn. 

5.  O'I  Iagain,  or  O'Hagan.  chief  of  Tulachog,  or 
Tullaglioge.  in  the  parish  of  Desertcreight, 
barony   of   Di\ngannon,  county  of  Tyrone. 

6.  O'DuvAOATN,  or  O'Donegan.  '7.  Mao  Mur- 
HAPii,  or  Mac  Murrough.  8.  OFirghtl,  or 
O'Freol.  9.  Mac  Ruaidhri.  or  Rogers,  ciiiefs 
of  Tealach  Ainbith,  and  of  Muintef  Birn,  dis- 
tricts in  the  baronies  of  Dungannon  and  Stra- 
bane.  10.  O  Ceallaidh,  or  O'Kelly,  chief  of 
Kinel  E.achaidh,  or  Corca  Eachaidh,  probably 
Oorkaghee.  barony  of  Dungannon.  11.  O'Tio- 
HEARNAinn,  or  O'Tierncy;  12.  O'Ciakain,  or 
O'Eieran,  chiefs  of  Fcarnmuigh.   13.  O'Duiaa- 


DrANAiDii;  14.  O'lI.MnmfAil-L,  or  Hamill.  19. 

O'Heitigein  or  O'Etigan,  chiefs  of  three  districts 
called  Teallach  Cathalain,  Tcallacli  Duibh* 
ailbo,  and  Tealbich  Braenain.  IG.  O'Maei.fot* 
IIART.AIGM,  and  O'h-Eodliasa,  or  O'Hassey,  chiefs 
of  Kinel  Tighearnaigh.  17.  O'Cuanaicii,  or 
O'Cooney.  18.  O'Baothgralaich,  chief  nf  Clan 
Fergus.  19.  O'Muflr.vpuA,  or  O'Murrogh,  and 
O'Meallain,  chiefs  of  Siol  Aodba-f:anaigh.  20. 
Mac  Fiaci!Kaigu,  chief  of  Kiuel  Feradaigh  in 
the  south  of  Tyrone.  21.  O'Hairnin,  O'Mael- 
FABHAii.L,  and  the  Ci..\f;  Catii.maoil,  chiefs  of 
Kinel  Firadhaidh,  in  the  north  of  Tyrone.  Th'8 
name  was  sometimes  cliange<l  to  Mac  Campbell, 
and  Mac  Caghwell,  and  also  to  Caulfield.  The 
MacCathmaolls  were  a  powerful  clan  in  Tyrone, 
and  many  of  them  in  Monaghun,  Louth,  and  Ar- 
magh. 22.  The  clans  of  Maolgeimrch  and  of 
Maolpadraig,  who  possessed  the  two  districts  of 
Kinel      Firedhaidii,  in  the  cast  of  Tyrone. 

23.  MuiNTER  TAiTnLiGii,  of  Ui  Laoghaire,  of 
Lough  Lir,  a  name  ang  icised  to  Mac  Tully. 

24.  b'llAiN'BiTiH,  chief  of  UiSeaain  25.  O  Cki- 
ooiiAis,  chief  of  lly  f  iachra,  a  territory  wliich 
comprised  the  parish  of  Ardstraw,  and  some 
adjoining  districts  in  Tyrone,  and  is  mentioned 
in  the  Annals  at  4..D.  1200.  26.  O  Quixx,  chief  of 
Moy  Lugad,  and  of  Siol  Cathusaigh.  Moylugad, 
according  to  the  Books  of  Leacan  and  Bally- 
mote,  lay  in  Keenaught  of  Glengiven,  county 
of  Derry'.  27.  The  O  Ueakbiiallaids.  O'Oarb- 
hallains,  or  O'Carolans.  a  name  sometimes  angli- 
cised to  Carleton,  chiefs  of  Clan  Diarmada,  now 
the  parish  of  Clandcrmod,  or  Glendermod,  in 
Derry.  28.  Tlie  0"BnoLCiiAiNS,  or  O  Brolchans, 
a  name  sometimes  changed  to  Bradly.  These 
were  a  numerous  clan-  near  Derry,  but  origi- 
nally of  the  Kinel  Feradaigh,  in  the  south  of 
Tyrone,  and  were  a  branch  of  the  Kinel  Owen. 
29.  Mac  Blosgaidii,  or  the  Mac  Closkeys,  a  nu- 
merous clan  in  the  parish  of  Dungiven,  and 
some  adjoining  parts:  thcv  were  a  branch  of 
the  O'Kanes.  KO.  The  O'D.'iVLixs,  chiefs  of 
Muintir  DevH,  near  Lough  Neagli,  on  the 
borders  of  Derry  and  Tyrone.  31.  The  0  LooN- 
EYS,  chiefs  of  Muinter  Loncy,  a  district  known 
as  the  Monter  Loney  Mountains  in  Tyrone. 
32.  O  CoNXELLAN,  chief  of  Crioih  Tullach,  in 
Tyrone,  a  name  which  has  been  by  some 
changed  to  Conolly.  82.  O  DoxGnAiLE,ofO  Don- 
nellys  chiefs  in  Tyrone,  at  Ballydonnelly.  and 
other  parts.  34.  6'Nena,  or  O  Nenys.  or  Mac 
Nenys,  a  name  which  has  been  anglicised  to 
Bird.  These  possessed  the  territory  of  Kinel 
Naena.  in  Tyrone,  bordering  on  Monaghan.  Of 
this  family  "was  Count  O'Xeny,  of  Brussels,  in 
the  Austrian  service,  under  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa.  35.  O  Flaiikrty.  or  O'Laverty,  lord  of 
Kinel  Owen.  3(3  The  OMuiirys,  g'iven  in 
O  Conor's  Ma-p  of  Ortelius,  as  a  clan  in  Derry. 
37.  The  Mac  Shanes,  a  name  anglicised  to 
Johnson,  who  were  a  clan  in  Tyrone.  37.  The 
O'MulIigans,  anglicised  to  Molineux,  who  were 
also  a  clan  In  in  Tyrone.  3S.  The  O  GxiMns, 
OGnives,  or  O'Gneeves,  hereditary  bards  to 
the  O'Neills.  Thia  name  has  been  anglicised 
to  Agnew. 

Tho  O'Neills,  as  already  stated,  maintained 
their  indepedence  down  to  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  as  princes  of  Tyrone;  and  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIlLand  Elizabeth,  bore 
the  titles  of  earls  of  Tyrone,  and  barons  of 
Dungannon  The  last  celebrated  chiefs  of  the 
name  were  Hugh  O'Neill,  the  great  earl  of 
Tyrone,  famous  as  the  commander  of  the  north- 
ern Irish  in  their  wars  with  Elizabeth ;  and 
Owen  Eoo  O'Neill,  the  genera!  of  the  Irish  of 
Ulster,  in  1&41,  and  the  Cromwellian  wai& 
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Several  of  the  O'Neills  have  been  distinguished 
\a  the  lullitaiy  service  of  Spain,  France,  and 
Austi'io. 

Tib  Conaill. 

This  territory  comprised  the  romairiing 
portion  of  tlie  county  of  Donegal  not  con- 
tiiined  in  Tir  Eogain.  the  boundary  between 
both  being  Lough  bwi'ly;  but  in  llic  twelfth 
century  the  0  Muklorrys  aud  O  Donnelis, 
princes  of  Tir  Connell,  became  masters  of 
the  entire  of  Donegal,  tiius  making  Lough 
Poyle  and  Fin  llie  boundaries  between  Tir 
Connell  and  Tir  Eogain.  This  territory  got 
its  name  from  Conall  Uulban,  who  took  posses- 
ion of  it  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  fiftli  century, 
lie  was  brotlier  to  Eogan,  who  conquered  'J'ir 
Eogain.  and  son  of  Ihe  monarcli  xs'iall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages,  and  from  him  tlie  territory  obtained 
the  nnme  of  Tir  Conaill,  or  the  country  of 
Conall.  and  his  posterity  were  designated 
Kincl  Conaill,  or  ilie  race  of  Conall,  a  name 
T.'i>.lch  was  also  applied  to  the  territory. 

The  rr.ce  of  Conall  Gulban,  who  possessed 
Tir  Council,  are  celebrated  in  lri?.h  history,  and, 
according  lo  O  Flaherty  and  others,  furnished 
ten  of  the  monarchs  of  Ire'artd.  In  the  tenth 
century  a  branch  of  the  Kinel  Connell,  or  d»- 
Bcendants  of  Conall  Gulban,  touk  the  name  of 

•OTanaunain,  many  of  whom  were  celebrated 
chiefs,  ]iarticu!arly  liuaidri  O  Canannain,  who 
was  dislinguished'lbr  his  great  valor  and  abili- 
ties. Another  branch  of  the  race  of  Conall 
Gnlban  took  the  name  O'Maokloraidh,  or 
O  Muluorry,  and  became  princes  of  Tir  C  onnell. 
In  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  in  the  10th, 
llih,  and  12lh  centuries,  accounts  are  given  of 

-jnany  contests  between  the  O'Canannains  and 
O  Maeldoraidhs,  those  rival  chiefs  of  the  same 
race,  as  contending  for  the  sovereignty  of  Tir 
Connell. 

The  O  DoNNELLS.  in  the  12th  century,  became 
princes  of  Tir  Connell,  and  were  of  the  same 
race  as  the  O'Canannains  and  O  Muldorrys. 
Tlu'ir  tribe-name,  at  an  early  period,  was  Clan 
Dalaigh  from  Dalach.  one  of  their  chiefs. 
They  are  called  in  O'Dugan's  poem,  "  Clanna 
Daluigh  na  n-cionn  f^ginth,'''  that  is,  of  the 
brown  shields.  Tliey  iifterwards  took  the  name 
O'DomtinailL,  or  Donnell,  from  Domnall,  one 
of  their  ancient  chiefs.  The  O'Donnells  of 
] Donegal,  from  the  i2th  to  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  make  a  very  distinguished  figure 
in  Irish  history,  as  princes  of  Tirconnel. 
The  hist  celebrated  chief  of  the  name  was 
Ked  Hugh  O'Donnell,  long  famous  as  one  of 
the  chief  commanders  of  the  nor.horn  Irish, 
in  their  wars  with  E  izabeth  liory  O  Donnell, 
the  last  chief  of  the  race,  was  created  earl  of 
Tyrconnoll,  but  died  in  exile  on  the  Continent, 
and  his  estates  were  confiscated  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  Many  of  the  ODonnolls  have  been 
celebrated  generals  in  the  service  of  Spain, 
France,  and  Austria.  The  0"Donneis  were  in- 
augurated as  princes  of  Tirconnell  on  the  Kock 
of  Doune.  at  Kilmacrenan,  and  had  their  chief 
castle  at  Donegal. 

The  following  clans  and  chi(»fs  In  Tir  Conaill 
In  the  t«-^]fih  century,  arc  given  by  O'Dugan 
under  the  head  of  Kinel  Conaill : 

1.  O  MAOLDOP.Aii)it,0'C.*.VANXAix,  and  Clann 
Da^aigh  were  the  principal  chiefs.  The  Cl.nn 
Dalaigh  was  the  tribe  name  of  the  O'Donnells 
as  befo -e  stated. 

2.  O  B  voToiiri.L  or  O  Boyles,  were  chiefs  of 
C!an:i  ("hinnfaeladh,  of  Tir' Ainmireach.  and  of 
Tir  Baghani,  which  territories  comprised  the 


present  baronies  of  Boylagh  andBannngh'Crioeh 
Uaeighilleach,  or  the  country  of  the  O  Boyles, 
gave  name  to  the  barony  of  Boylagh,  Tir  iSeg- 
liane  was  the  barony  of  Banagh. 

3.  O'Makilmaghna,  or  O'Mulvany,  chief  ol 
Magh  Seireadh ;  Magli  Scircadh  may  prohablj 
be  traced  in  a  townland  called  Masxarey. 

4.  O'IIaedha  or  O'llugh,  chief  of  Esruadh, 
now  Ballyshannon,  in  the  barony  of  Tir  Hugh. 

5.  O'Taikceirt,  chief  of  Clann  Kechtain, 
Clann  Snedgali. 

6.  Mac  DuBHAiN,  or  Mac  Duvanys,  chiefs 
of  Kinel  Kenna  or  Kinel  Enda.  This  distiict 
lay  in  Inisowen. 

7.  Mac  Loi.sgseaciiain,  or  Mac  Lynchys, 
chiefs  of  Gleann  Binne,  or  Glcann-m'-Binne, 
and  0  Breslek,  chief  of  Fanaid,  on  the  western 
shore  of  Lough  Swilly. 

8.  O'Dociiautaigh,  or  O'Doghertj,  chief  of 
Ard  Midhair.  The  O  Doghertys  were  a  power- 
ful sept,  a  branch  of  the  O'Donnells,  and  bi.came 
chiefs  of  Inisowen.  The  O'Doghertys  nuiintain- 
cd  their  rank  as  chiefs  of  Inisowen  down  to  the* 
reign  of  James  I.,  when  Sir  Cahir  O  Dogherty 
was  killed  in  a  contest  with  the  Engli  h. 

9  M.vc  Gillasamiiais,  chief  of  Kos  Guill, 
now  Kosgull,  in  the  barony  of  Kilmakrenan. 

10.  0"Ceai:nacuain,  or  O'Kerniighan. 

11.  O'Dalaciiain,  or  0"Dullaghan,  chiefs  of 
the  Ti;a;h  Bladhadh. 

12.  O  Maklagaix,  or  O'Mulligan,  chief  of 
Tir  Mac  (.  aerthain. 

13.  O  DoNNAGAr.v,  and  MacGaiblln,  chiefs  of 
Tir  Breasail. 

1+.  O'Maolgaothe,  chief  of  Muintir  Maoil- 
gaoithe.  Some  of  this  name  have  been  angli- 
cised to  Mac  Ghee,  and  others  to  Wynn. 

15.  And  Mac  Tk;hernain,  or  Mac  Ternan, 
chief  of  C'an  Foarghoile. 

1*3.  Mac  Sl'ibni"  or  the  Mac  Swecnys,  a 
br.auch  of  the  O'Neills  which  settled  in 
Donegal,  and  formed  three  great  families, 
namely,  Mac  Sweeny  of  Fanaid,  whose  exten- 
sive ti  rritory  lay  weft  of  Lough  Swilley,  and 
whose  ca.st!e  was  at  Ea'.hmuUin;  Mac  Sweeny 
Boghamach,  or  of  Tir  Boghani,  now  the  barony 
of  Ban.agh,  who  had  his  ea.stle  at  Kathain,  and 
in  which  territory  was  situated  Eerchrain 
Muintiri  Eirn,  now  Eathlin - O'Beirne  Islands; 
and  Mac  Sweeny  Na  d-Tualh,  signifying  Mac 
Sweeny  of  the  Battle-axes.  His  districts  were 
also  called  Tuaiha  T(<raighe,  or  the  districts  of 
Tory  Island.  This  Mac  Sweeny's  possessions 
lay  in  the  barony  of  Kilmakrenan.  These 
chiefs  were  called  Mac  Sweeny  Na  d-Tuagh, 
signifying  Mac  Sweeny  of  the'  Battle-axes,  a 
title  said  to  be  derived  from  their  being  stan- 
dard bearers  and  marshals  to  the  O'Donnells, 
and  chiefs  of  Galloglasses.  A  branch  of  tii'^se 
Mac  Sweenys.  who  were  distinguished  military 
leaders,  settled  inAInnster  in  the  county  Cork, 
in  the  thirteentu  century,  and  became'  com- 
manders under  the  Mac  Carthys,  princes  of 
Desmond. 

17.  O  Galciiobair,  or  0"Gallagher,  derived 
from  Gallchobhair.  a  warrior,  in  the  baronies 
of -Eaphoe  and  Trihugh;  they  had  a  ca.<tle  at 
Ballyshannon.  and  also  possessed  the  castle  of 
Lifford,  and  were  commanders  of  O  Donnells 
cavalry. 

18.  OTiTRAXATN  is  given  by  O'Dugan  in  his 
poem  as  chief  of  Fiond  Euis,  which  ()robably 
was  the  Bosses  in  the  barony  of  BoyKagh. 

19.  O'DoN'NOALi,  or  O'Donnelly,  chief  of 
Fer  Droma.  a  district  in  Inishowen. 

20.  O  LAiNinn  is  mentioned  as  chief  of  Kinel 
Moain.  a  district  in  the  barony  of  Kaphoo. 

21.  O'Cleeigu  or  O'Clerys,' celebrated  as  th« 
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hereditary  historians  to  the  O'Donnells,  and  the 
learned  authors  of  the  Anuals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  aad  many-  other  valuable  works  on 
Irish  history  and  antiquities.  They  had  large 
possessions  in  the  barony  of  Tirhugli,  and  resi- 
ded in  their  castle  at  Kilbarron,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  remain  situated  on  a  rock  on  the 
shore  of  the  Atlantic,  near  Baiiyshaunon. 

22.  Mac  Ax  BiiAihc,  or  the  MacWards,%vere  a 
clan  in  Donegal,  and  many  of  them  bards  to 
the  O  Donn.elis,  and  were  very  learned  men. 

OlBGIUALLA. 

The  ancient  kingdom,  or  principality  of 
Oirghiali,  comprised  an  extensive  territory 
in  Ulster,  and  was  called  by  Litin  writers, 
Orgalli  I,  and  E'-galUa  ;  ai.d  by  the  English 
Oriel,  and  Uriel.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.,  three  warlike  jainces,  called 
the  three  CoUas.  sons  of  Eocaidh  Doiuilein,  son 
.of  Cairbre  Lifechar,  monarch  of  Ireland,  of  the 
race  of  Erimhon.  made  a  conquest  of  a  great  part 
of  Ulster,  which  they  wrested  from  the  old  pos- 
sessors, princes  of  the  race  of  Ir,  called  the 
Clanna  Eory,  or  Eudericians.  The  three  Collas 
in  the  great  brittle  of  Achalethderg,  in  Fear- 
muiirh,  in  Dalaradla,  on  the  borders  of  Down 
and^'Antrim,  A.  D.  332,  defeated  the  forces  of 
Fergus,  king  of  Ulster,  who  was  slain :  aud  the 
victors  burned  to  the  ground  Emhain  Maoha.  or 
Emania.  (near  the  present  city  of  Armagh,)  the 
famous  pal.ace  of  the  Ultonian"  kings,  v.  hich  had 
stood  for  six  centuri'is.  and  had  been  long  cele- 
brated by  the  Irish  bards.  The  place  where  this 
battle  was  fou.^rht  is  called  a'so  Carn  Achy  Leth- 
Derg.  and  is  now  know  n  as  the  parish  of  Agha- 
derg,  in  the  barony  of  Iveagh,  cuunty  of  Down, 
where  there  still  remains  a"  huge  Carn  of  loose 
stones,  near  Loughbrickland.  The  sovereignty 
of  Ulster  thus  passed  from  the  race  of  Ir,  to  the 
race  of  Erimhon.  The  names  of  th^  three 
chiefs  were  Col!a  Uais,  or  CoUa  the  noble.  Colla 
Menn,  or  Colla  the  famous,  and  Colla-dap-Chrich, 
or  Colla  of  the  two  territories.  Colla  Uais  be- 
came monar^Ji  of  Ireland,  A.  D.  8i7,  and  died 
A.  D.  8^2.  T!i3  territory  conquered  by  the  three 
Collas.  comprised  the  present  counties  of  Louth, 
Mon:ighun,  aud  Arm.agh,  and  obtained  the  name 
of  Oirghialla,  from  the'circumstance  of  the  Collas 
havins  stipulated  with  the  monarch  of  Ireland, 
for  themselves  and  their  pos  crity,  that  if  any 
chiefs  of  the  Clan  Colla  should  be  at  any  time  de- 
manded as  hostages,  if  sharkled,  their  fetters 
should  be  gold;  thus,  from  the  Irish  o  •.  gold,  or 
giaii,  a  hostxge.  c^me  the  name  oi  'g'daUii. 
The  terjii  Orie','or  Uriel,  was  iu  genera!  conHned 
by  the  Enslish  to  the  prcicnt  county  of  Louth, 
which,  in  former  limes,  was  part  of  Ulster:  t!ia: 
province  extending  to  the  Boyne,  at  Droghed.i. 
O'Carroll  was  the  name  of  the  ruling  sept  of 
Oirghialla  fur  some  time  previous  to  he  English 
invasion.  They  continued  kings  down  to  the 
12th  century,  when  tlicy  wer.'>  dispossessed  by 
the  Aag'o-'Xnrmans,  under  John  de  Courcy. 
Donnc.adli  O'Carroil,  prince  of  Orshiara.  the  last 
celebrated  head  o''  thi.-*  raco,  founded  the  great 
Abbey  of  Mcllifont,  in  Louth,  in  the  12th  cen- 
turv.  The  territorv  of  Louth  U  m-n!i;>ned  in 
the'  earliest  times  "under  the  names  of  Magh 
MuHhemni,  or  the  Plain  of  M'lrthemni,  so 
called  from  Murthemni,  son  of  Breo:ran.  uncle 
of  Mi'esius,  who  possessed  it.  Part  i.f  tho  tcr 
ritory  of  Louth  and  Armagh  was  c.a'lod  Cuai'gni, 
from'Cu-iilini.  another  son  of  Breo?an.  who.  ao- 
cordins  to  our  old  Anna'ists,  wa«  killed  there  in 
a  buttle  between  the  Milesians  and  the  Tuatha 
De-Dananns,  about  10;)0  years  before  the  Chris- 


tian era.  Sliabh  Cuai'gni,  now  Slieve  Gnllioa 
mountain,  in  Armagh,  acquired  its  name  from 
him.  Louth  was  in  ancient  times  also  called 
Machairi  Chonaiil,  or  the  Plain  of  C<mall,  from 
Conall  Kearnach,  tlie  renowned  Nvarrior,who  waa 
chief  of  the  Red  Branch  knights  of  Ulster,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Christi:m  era,  and 
whose  descendants  originally  possessed  this  ter- 
ritory. 

The  descendants  of  Conall  Kearnach,  were 
the  Magennises,  lords  of  Iveagh,  in  Dalaradia,  or 
county  of  Dowu,  the  O'Moras,  or  O'Moores, 
princes  of  Lol.w  iu  Kildare  and  Queen's  countv, 
and  others.  Amont;st  the  other  chief  c'..ns  wtio 
possessed  Louth,  were  the  Mac  Canus,  Mac  Car- 
tans,  O'Kellys,  O'Moores,  0  Caliaghans,  O  Car- 
raghars,  ilac  Colmans,  ilac  CaiLpbells,  Mac 
Ardel'is,  Mac  Kennys,  O'Devins,  OMarkys, 
OBranagan*,  Mac-Scanlons,  aud  others. 

In  the  reign  of  king  John.  A.D.  1210,  Louth 
was  formed  into  a  county,  and  acquired  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Louth,"in  Irish,  Lugh  Jlhagfu 
In  the  Inquisitions  the  county  is  called  Lovidia. 
The  chief  Ang'o-Norman  o"r  Bdtish  families 
settled  in  Louth,  were  the  De  Lacys,  De  Verdons, 
De  Gernons,  De  l^epards.  De  Fleinmings,  barons 
of  Slane;  the  Belle ws  of  Barmeath.  who  had  for- 
merly the  title  of  barons  of  Duleek;  the  De 
Berminghams,  earls  of  Louth,  a  title  afterwards 
possessed  by  the  Plunkcts,  a  great  family  of 
Danish  descent;  the  Taaftes,  earls  of  Carling- 
ford;  the  Balls.  Brahazons,  Darcys,  Dowdals. 
Clintons,  and  the  Dromgools.  of  Danish  descent. 

The  posterity  of  the  three  Collas  called  Clan 
Co'la,  founded  many  powerful  clans  and  noble 
families  in  Ulster,  aud  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
From  Colla  Uais  were  descended  the  Mac 
Donalds,  carls  of  Antrin,  in  Ireland,  and  lords  of 
the  Isles,  in  Scotland;  also,  tlie  Mac  P.orys,  a  great 
clan  in  the  Hebrides,  and  also  many  families  of 
that  name  in  Ulster,  now  anglicised  to  Eogers. 

Fro'M  Colla  Da  Chrioch,  were  descended  the 
Mac  Mahoxs.  princes  of  Monaghan,  lords  of 
Ferney.  and  barons  of  Dnrtrec.  at  Conagh,  where 
they  had  their  chief  seat.  The  Mac  Mahons 
were  sometimes  styled  princes  of  Orgiall.  It 
may  be  observed  that  several  of  the  Mac  .Malions. 
in  former  times,  changed  the  name  to  Mathews. 

The  oth.or  clflcf  c'ans  of  Monaghan  were  the 
Mac  Ke.vkas,  chiefs  of  Truagh  ;  thn  Mac  Cabks; 
the  Mac  Nkxevs,  anglicized  to  Bird;  tho  Mao 
ArdeliaMac  CASSir^YS.  0  Ditffeys.  O  Coueys, 
O  Cosguas,  Mac  Cuskeus,  or  Mac  Oscars, 
chanced  to  Co^gr.aves,  who  possessed,  according 
to  O'Dugan,  a  territory  called  Fearra  Rois,  which 
comprised  the  district  about  Cariickmacross.  in 

onaghan,  with  the  parish  of  Clonke.*  ^  adjoin- 
Ing,  in  the  county  of  Louth;  the  TiOYLASs,  of 
Dartree;  the  Mac  GiLi.A-MicniLo.  changed  to 
Mitchell ;  the  Mac  Doxnells;  the  O  Conselys, 
and  others. 

Thi  ?  part  of  Orgi.all  was  overrun  by  the  frjrces 
of  J.  hn  do  Cnurcv,  in  the  reign  of  king  John, 
but  the  Mac  Mahons  maintained  their  naiional 
indcpenience  to  th*»  reiin  of  Elizabeth,  when 
Monaghan  was  formed  into  a  county,  so  called 
from  its  chief  town  Muincachan,  that  is,  the 
Town  of  ^^onks. 

From  C dld-da-C'rio^h  were  a'so  descended 
the  Mac  GlIREs,  lords  of  Fermanagh,  and  ba- 
rons of  Enniski'Ien  ;  the  O  Fi.anaoaxs  of  Fer- 
managh; the  O'IIanlovs.  chiefs  of  Ui  Meith- 
Tiri.  now  the  barony  of  Orior,  in  Arm.agh.  who 
he'd  the  of3co  of  hereditary  rrgul  stan-kard- 
bearers  of  Ulster ;  the  Mac  Caxa.  or  ^fae  Canns, 
of  Clan  Bresail.  in  Arrnash ;  the  0'Kei,t.y3, 
princes  of  Ui  Mani,  in  the  counties  of  Galway 
and  Eoscommon,  and  the  O'Madaqans.  or 
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0''Mriddcns,  clnofs  of  Siol  Anmchadha,  or  Sil- 
ancliia,  now  tlie  barony  of  Longford,  in  the 
county  of  Gahvay. 

Col  la  Meaun'o  posterity  possessed  the  territory 
of  Modhurn,  that  is,  the  districts  about  the  moun- 
tains of  iMourne. 

That  p'art  of  Oirgliialla,  afterwards  forming  the 
county  of  Armagh,  was  possessed,  as  already 
stated,  partly  by  the  O  Ilauloris  and  Mac  Canns, 
and  partly  by  the  O'Neills,  O'Larkins,  O  Duv- 
anys,  and  0  Gai  veys,  of  the  Clanna  Kory,  wJio 
possessed  the  Cia'>bh  Kuadh,  or  territory  of  the 
famous  Eed  Branch  kni^^'hts  of  Ulster ;  O  llan- 
rattys,  of  Ui-Meith  .Maclia;  O'Donegans  of  Brea- 
ba.!  ilcaha,  and  otlieri-. 

Tire  native  chi-efs  held  their  independence 
down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  Armagh 
was  formed  into  a  county,  A.D.  1586,  by  the 
lord  deputy,  Sir  John  Perrott. 

Fe  a  Momtch^  an  ancient  territory  of  about 
the  same  extent  as  the  present  county  of  Fer- 
managh. It  formed  part  of  the  ancient  princi- 
pal I'.y  of  Oirgliialia. 

If.  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries, 
tl'.c  head  chief  of  this  territory  was  O'lJtubhdara. 
The  O  DuKiiD.vRAS  were  probably  of  the  same 
race  as  tlic  Mac  Guires,  who  afterwards  became 
princes  of  Fenuiinagh.  The  latter  name  in  Irish 
is  Af(tc  Uidhi-\  sometimes  written  jSl(tgai'uhit\ 
whiidi  is  pronounced  Mac  Ivir,  and  has  been 
traniilated  Mac  Guire  and  Magntre.  The  Mac 
Guires  took  this  name  from  Uiil'd  \  one  of 
their  ancient  chief:-;  and  they  are  of  the  race  of 
Clan  CoU'.t,  of  the  same  descent  as  the  Mac 
Mahons  lords  of  Monnghan ;  the  O'llanlons, 
chiefs  of  Oricr,  in  Armagh;  the  O  Kellvs.  lords 
■of  Ui  M:mi.  in  Galway"  and  Roscommon.  In 
O'Dugan's  Topography  of  the  twelfth  century, 
Mac  Uidhir,  or  Mac  Gnirc,  is  given  as  chief  of 
Fenra  Monacli,  or  Fermanagh,  and  desigaated 
In  terms  which  may  be  thus  translated: 

"'Mac  Guirc,  the  chief  of  hosts, 
Eui(S  the  mighty  men  of  Manaeli, 
At  home  munificent  in  presents. 
The  noblest  chief  in  hospitality.'" 

The  Maguires  were  inaugurated  as  prfnces 
of  Fermanagh  on  the  summit  of  C;iilcagh.  a 
magnificent  mountain  near  Swan'inbrir,  on  the 
borders  (>!  Cavan  and  Fermanagh,  and  some- 
time.'*, also^at  a  place  called  Sc'a'.h  G^bhra.  now 
Idsnaskea.  They  possessed  the  en:ire  of  For- 
tnanagfa.  which  was  ca'led  Mi(c  Guires  country, 
and  m.aintaincd  their  independence  as  lords  of 
Fermani'zh,  down  to  the  reign  of  James  I., 
when  their  country  w.is  confiscated,  like  other 
jiarts  of  Uhter.  Several  chiefs  of  the  Mac 
Guires  are  mentioned  during  tlie  CromwcUian 
and  "Williamite  wars,  and  miny  of  tliem  were 
afterwards  distinguished  ofiicers  in  the  Irish 
lirigade,  in  France,  and  also  in  the  Austrian 
Berviee.  The  Mac  Guires  produced  several 
eminent  and  learned  ecolesia'-^tics ;  amongst 
whom  may  h■^  mentioned  Caihal.  or  Charles 
Mac  Guire.  ar-hileacon  of  Cloglier,  in  the  fif 
teenth  ccntnrv,  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
Annals  of  Ulster.  Tlie  Mac  Guires  arc  still 
numerous,  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Fer- 
managh .and  (.'avin. 

The  f«lh)wtng  chiefs  and  cl.ans  of  Fermanash, 
and  the  territories  they  possessed  in  the  twelfth 
century,  have  been  collected  from  O'Dugan's 
Topography : 

1  O'M  AOi.ntTiv,  or  O'Mulrioon.  chief  of  Muin- 
ter  Maelduin  and  Fera  Luirg.  This  territory  is 
now  known  as  the  barony  of  L'lrg. 

2  MuzxxiE  TAixn^iau,  or  Mac  Tullys,  chiefs 


of  Ui  Laoghaire,  or  Lough  Lir,  a  district  which 
lay  in  the  barony  of  Lurg,  near  Lough  Erua, 
towards  Tyrone. 

3.  Mac  DuiLGEy, 

4.  OFl.\nnagain,  or  O'Flanagan,  chief  of 
Tuath  Hatha,  a  territory  which  extended  from 
Belmore  to  Belleek.  and  from  Lough  Melvin  to 
Lough  .Erne,  comprising  the  present  barony  of 
Maheraboy.  It  contained  the  ancii-nt  districts 
of  larthar  .Maighe  and  Magh  Kiadli,  and  its  namo 
is  t-till  retained  by  the  mountain  Tura. 

5.  Mac  Gilla-Finein,  or  Mac  Gillfinnen,  chief 
ofMuintir  Peodachain  of  the  Port.  Tliis  terri- 
tory, on  the  bor>lers  of  Fermanagh  anrl  De»negal, 
is  still  traceable  in  the  name  of  Petiigoe ;  and 
he  was  styled  lord  of  Lough  Erne. 

G.  M.\cGiLLA-MicKiL,  chief  of  Clan  Congailand 
O'CeanToda.  Clan  Congail  lay  in  Tir  M;inacli. 
Tirkennedy  bitrony  is  probably  Tir  O'Cean- 
fhoda.  The  name  Mac  Gilla-Michil,  has  beeo 
anglicized  Mitchell. 

7.  O'MAOLntTAXA,  or  O'Mulrooney,  and  O*- 
Eignigh,  or  O'Heignigh,  probably  OTIeaney, 
who  were  chiefs  of  "Muiniir  Maolruauaidh,  and 
of  Maoith  Leirg  Monach. 

8.  Mac  Domh.saill.  or  MacDonnell,  chief  of 
Clann  Ceallaigh.  now  the  barony  of  Clankelly. 

9.  The  Mac  Manuses,  formerly  a  numerous 
c'an,  chif'iiy  in  Tirkennedy.  who  had  the  con- 
trol ofiiie  shipping  on  Lough  Erne,  and  held  the 
office  of  hereditary  chief  managers  of  the  fisher- 
ies, under  JSIac  Guire. 

10.  The  Mac  Cassidys,  who  were  hereditary- 
physicians  to  the  Mac  Guires,  and  many  of  the 
name  also  learned  ecclesiastics  and  historians, 
amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Uoii'^'rick  Mac 
Cassidy,  archd'^aj-on  of  Ologher,  who  partly  com- 
piled tiie  .\nnalsof  Ulster. 

11.  The  O'Criociiaxs,  or  O'Crechaus,  a  nume- 
rous elan  in  Fermanagh,  many  of  whom  have 
changed  the  name  to  Cfeighton. 

12.  The  M.vcRATHS,  M'ho  held  some  posses- 
rfons  at  Termon  Magrath,  where  they  had  a 
castle  in  tiie  parish  of  Templecarne. 

DALARADIA  AND  TJLIDIA. 

The  namo  Uhi-lh  was  applied  to  the  whole 
province  of  Ulster,  but  in  after  times  was 
confined  to  a  large  territory  comprising  the 
])resent  county  of  Down  and  part  of  Antrim, 
and  was  latinis'ed  UUrHa.  This  territory  also 
obtained  the  name  of  Dal  Ar.aidho.  The  word 
Dal  signifies  a  part  or  portion,  and  also  de- 
scendants, or  a  tribe,  aud  hence  Dal-Araidhe 
signifies  the  descendants  or  tribe  of  Aral  Ihe, 
as  being  desecmled  from  Fiacaidh  Avaidho, 
king  of  Ulster  in  the  third  century,  of  the 
race  of  Ir,  or  Clan  Kory,  called  Ruierieiana, 
whose  posterity  po.ssessed  this  territory,  whose 
name  was  latinised  Dalaradia.  It  couipri.sed 
the  present  county  of  Down,  with  a  creat  part 
of  Antrim,  extending  from  Xcwry,  Carlingford 
Bay,  and  the  Mourn  mountains,  to  SHeve  Mis 
mountain,  in  the  barony  of  Antrim  ;  thus  con- 
taining, in  the  south  and  south  e-.ist  parts  of  An- 
trim, the  districts  along  the  shores  of  Lougli 
Neagh  and  Belfast  Lousrh,  Carrickfergi;s,  and 
the  peninsula  of  Island  Magee,  to  Larne.  and 
thence  In  a  line  westward  to  the  river  Bann. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  county  Antrim 
obtained  the  name  of  Dal  RIada.  It  has  been 
erroneously  stated  by  some  writers  tliat  the 
boumlary  between  Da'-.\raidhc  and  Dalriada 
was  the  river  Buais,  or  Bush,  in  the  barony  of 
Dnnluce.  counl  v  of  Antrim. 

The  chiefs  and  clans  of  D.alaradia  or  Ulidia, 
and  the  territories  which  they  possessed  in  tha 
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twelfth  ceritnry,  as  collected  from  O'Dngan's 
Topogrnphy.  are  as  follows:  The  Ciaohh  ItiuuUt, 
or  the  portiou  of  the  litdbranch  KriicjhU  of 
Ulster,  a  large  territory,  which  coini)rise<l  tlie 
central  parts  of  the  present  cor.tty  of  Down, 
with  some  adjoining  parts  of  Armagh,  is  given 
by  0  Dngan  a?  the  head  torritorv"  of  Uladh. 
The  principal  chiefs  of  theCraobh  inadli  wore: 

1.  O  DuNNSLKBT,  call<;rl  by  the  Anna  ists  Mac 
Dunns'ebi.  as  king  of  Uladh,  wiiicU  name  has 
been  angliiised  6'Dunlevy  or  Mac  Dunlevy. 

2.  0  H'EociiADnA.  anglicised  to  O'Heogliy,  or 
Hoey,  a  branch  of  the  Mac  Dunslevy. 

8.  O  Haiditii. 

4.  o'eociiagain. 

5.  O'Labiikadiia. 

6.  O  Letiilobiiea. 

7.  OXuiNGsiGu,  or  Lynch. 

8.  O'Mokan. 

9.  0  MATlIGUAMnNA. 

10.  O  GAiRHiimr,  or  O'Garvey. 

11.  O'AiNKiTii,  or  O'Hanvcy',  were  chiefs  of 
TJi  Eachach  Coba.  now  the  barony  of  Ivewgii. 

12.  Mac  Aengitsa,  or  Magennis,  cliief  of 
Clan  Aodha,  or  Can  Hugh,  the  tribe  nairie  of 
the  faTi.ily .  The  Magenniscs  had  the  baronies  of 
Iveagh  and  Lecale,  and  part  of  Mourne,  and 
were"  lords  of  Iveagh,  Newry,  and  Mourne. 
They  were  descended  from  the  famous  war; ior 
Conall  Kearnach.and  were  the  head  of  the  Ciacna 
Eory  of  Ulster.  ' 

V6.  Mac  Artain*,  or  Mac  Cartan.cV.ief  of  Kind 
Fagartaigh;  now  the  baronies  of  Kinelarty  and 
DulferinT 

14.  O  DriBnEVAicn,  or  ODnvanr,  chief  of 
Kinel  Amalgaidh,  or  Amhalgaidh  laMorna,  or 
Ui  Mughroin,  now  Clanawley,  in  the  county  of 
Down. 

15.  Mao  DuiLEcnAiN.  or  O'Diiibhleachain, 
chief  of  Clan  Bresail  Mac  Duilea-hain,  near 
Kinelarty,  in  th.d  barony  of  Castlereagli. 

K'.  O'CoLTAP.AiN,  or  Coulter,  chief  Dal  Coirb, 
In  the  barony  of  Castlereagb. 

17.  OFloinn,  or  O'Fiynn,  and  O'Domhnal- 
lain.  or  O  Donnellan,  chiefs  of  Ui  Tnirtre.  The 
territory  of  Ui  Tuirtre  lay  along  the  northern 
shores  of  Longli  JSTe.-igh  and  the  river  Bann,  and 
e.\tendedto  Sdcve  Mis,  comprising  the  1  aronies 
of  Toome  and  Antrim,  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
and  was  afterwards  known  as  northern  C'anaboy. 

18.  O  Heikc,  or  Ere.  chief  of  Ui  Fiachrach 
Finn,  in  the  barony  of  Massarcene. 

19.  O'Criodain.  or  O'Credan,  chief  of  ISrachaire 
Meadhaiiih,  now  the  parish  of  Magheramisk,  in 
the  baronv  of  Massareene. 

20.  O'Haediia,  or  O  Hugh,  chief  of  Fearn 
jnhoighc,  or  Fernmoy,  in  the  county  of  Down, 
on  the  lionlers  of  Antrim,  and  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Ivengh. 

21.  0  Caemhain^,  or  O'Keevan,  chief  of  ?»Iagh 
Lini,  now  2vIoy  Linny,  a  district  in  the  barony  of 
Antrim. 

23.  O'Maciioiden,  chief  of  Mughdorn,  or 
Monrne. 

23.  OT^AcnxATN,  or  OXoiighnin,  chief  of  Mod- 
harn  Bcag,  or  Little  Mourne. 

24.  Tlie  ^Lvc  Gees  of  Is-andmagce. 

25.  The  Mac  Gillmores.  a  vrarlike  clan,  who 
possessed  the  districts  of  tlie  Great  Aids. 

20.  The  Mac  Eorys,  or  Eogers,  chiefs  of  Kill- 
warlin. 

27.  The  0'KEEr.TS  of  ClanbrasilMac  Coo^echan 
in  the  countv  of  Down. 
23.  Tlie  Mac  Wards, 

29.  The  Mac  Gobiiaiws.  or  Mac  Gowans.  also 
given  by  ?ome  writers  aS  O'Gabhans  or  O' Gow- 
ans, a  name  which  has  been  anslicised  to  Smith. 
These  were  a  powerful  clan  of  the  race  of  Ir,  or 


the  Clanna  Eory,  and  were  descended  from  the 
famous  wai'rior'Co'iall  Kcaruach.  Thoy  wero 
mostly  o  pelicd  by  the  English  into  Donegal, 
from  whence  great  ni  niLeis  of  lliem  emigrated 
to  the  county  of  Lcitrim.  and  llioy  arn  still  very 
numerous  iu  Eos^inver,  as  well  as  in  the  county 
of  Caviin.  Dal  Buinnc  Wiisadist;ictin  Dalaradia 
not  given  by  O  Dugan.  but  occurring  in  tho 
Annals,  and  derived  its  name,  accoiding  to 
OTIaherty,  from  Bui  nr.  i.  son  of  Fergus  Mac  Eoy. 
It  was  situated  on  tne  borders  of  Di  wn  and  An- 
trim, and  contained  the  parisli  of  Dn.mboe,  in 
Down,  with  those  of  Li:-burn,  Magheragall, 
JIagheramask,  Gl^'-navy,  Aghake,  and  Aghagal- 
len,  in  Antrim. 

In  the  fourteenth  ccntnry,  Aedh  Buidhe  O'- 
Ni  ill.  prince  of  Tyrone,  with  his  forces,  crossed 
the  Bann,  and  took  po^.^ession  of  the  northern 
part  of  Da'aradin,  -which,  frr.m  its  being  pos- 
sessed by  liis  posterity,  who  were  called  (  'Ifinn 
Aodha  Buidhe.  w.as  a'.\gUei.'ed  to  Clariehoi/  or 
ClandeJoy.  It  extended  from  Carrickfergus 
Bay,  and  the  river  Lagan,  westward  to  Loiigh 
Keagli.  and  contained,  according  to  Dnlxnirdieu 
and  other  authoritie.«,  the  baiories  of  Belfast, 
Massareene.  Antrim,  and  Upper  Toome,  in  tho 
cc-iinty  of  Antrim.  This  territory  was  called 
Kortli  Clanebov,  lo  distinguish  it  from  South 
Clanebo;,',  which  was  iu  the  connty  of  Down.  A 
part  of  North  Claneboy  a'so  obtained  the  name 
of  Briiui  ('arragh."s  country  from  having  been 
akon  from  the  O  Neills  bv  a  chief  of  tho  Mac 
Donalds,  who  was  called  Brian  C'arragh. 

South  Clanel'oy,  a  territory  Avhich  derived  its 
name  from  the  same  Aodh  Buidh  ONeiil,  com- 
pii-ed  the  baronif-sof  Ards.  Castlerea.  Kinelarty, 
and  Lecale,  and  extended,  arcording  to  Mac- 
Geoghegan.  from  the  Bay  of  Dundrum  to  tho 
Eav  of  Carriv-kfersus.  or  Belfast  Lough. 

In  A.  D.  1177,  John  de  Convey,  wi'h  his 
forces,  overran  a  •rreat  part  of  Orgiall  and  Uiidi.% 
or  Da'aradia.  and  for  a  penod  of  twenty  years 
carried  on  an  incessant  warfare  with  the  nativo 
chiefs.  He  tixed  his  he,Hd  qii.nrlers  at  Down- 
patrick.  After  De  Courcy  had  been  driven  out 
of  Ireland  hv  his  sreat  rivals,  the  de  La<  vs.  lords 
of  ^realh.  the  latter  obtained  possi-ssion  of  Ulidi.i, 
and  were  created  earls  of  Ulster.  The  De  Bur- 
gos next  became  earls  of  Ulster,  .ind  possessors 
of  Ululia.  which  title  asd  possessions  n'.'terwards 
pas-ed  to  the  ^fortimers.  earls  of  March,  in  Eng- 
land. The  chief  Anglo-Norman  and  English 
settlers  in  Ulidia,  under  De  ("onrcy  and  his  suc- 
cessors, were  the  And'eys,  Fissi  tts.  Copdands, 
Filzsimons.  Chamberlains,  Bagnalls,  Martells, 
Jordans.  Mandevilles,  Eidd'es,  Eu.ssells.  Smiths, 
Bfauntons,  Logans,  Savadgcs,  "Walshes,  and 
Whites.  The  Fitzgeralds,  earls  of  Kildare,  ob- 
tained Lecale  in  the  reien  of  Queen  Mary.  Tho 
Blackwoods,  b»rons  of  Lufferin. 

DAI  riada. 

This  ancient  territory  comprised  all  tho  re- 
maining portion  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  not 
comprised  in  Dalaradia,  with  a' small  part  of  the 
present  county  of  Derry.  Dsl  Itiada  was 
named  from  Carbri  Eiadn.  son  of  Conari,  mon- 
arch of  Ireland  in  the  third  century.  Some 
Iri<h  chiefs  from  Ulster,  descendants  of  Carbri 
Eiada.  founded  a  colony  in  Alba,  afterwards 
called  Scotland,  and  after  having  conquered  the 
Picts  of  that  country,  became  tho  fotinders  of  a 
kingdom  a^so  called  Dal  Elada.  From  the  chiefs 
of  the  D.alriadians  were  descended  the  ancient 
Scottish  kings,  and  also  the  house  of  Stuart. 

Dal  Eiada  was  divided  into  two  large  districts: 
1st.  The  Glynas,  so  cal.ed  from  its  consisting  ol 
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several  largo  glens,  extended  from  Olderflect  or 
Lame,  to  tlie"  viciniry  of  i>aHyc:i3tle,  aloiii<  the 
eca  shore,  and  contained  the  barony  of  Glenarm, 
and  part  of  Carey  2(J.  Tlic  Eoutes,  called  Ke- 
uta,  or  Rata,  which  comprehended  tlie  baronies 
of  l)nnlucp.  and  Kilconway. 

The  chief  clans  in  Dalriada  were  the  O'Kanes, 
above  mentioned. 

1.  Tiie  Mac  Uidiiilix,  or  Mac  Qai'.lans,  ■who 
hoid  the  territory  of  the  Jtoutes,  and  had  their 
chief  seat  at  Dun'uce. 

2.  Tlio  .Mac  Donalds,  having  invaied  the  ter- 
ritories of  Antruu  and  Derry,  where  th6y  after- 
wards made  settlements.  In  the  j  tigii  of  Eliza- 
beth. Somliarli  Baidhe  Mac  Donald,  called  by 
English  writers  Sorloy  Boy,  a  cliief  from  the  He- 
brides, (descended  f:oni  the  ancient  Irish  of  the 
race  of  Cl.-xn  Col'.a,  as  given  in  the  note  on 
OirgialIa,)came  wiih  his  forces  and  took  posses- 


sion of  thcGlynns.  After  many  long  and  ficrco 
battles  with  the  Mac  QuilKuis,  the  Mac  Denalds 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  country,  and  dis- 
possessed the  Mac  Quilians.  Dubourdieu,  in  hs 
yr.rvey  of  Antrim,  says;  '"A  lineal  descendant 
of  the  chief  Mac  Quidan  lives  on  the  road  be- 
tween Belfast  and  Cariickfergus,  near  the  silver 
stream,  and  probably  enjoys  more  liappincss  as 
a  respectable  farmer,  than'liis  ancestor  did  as  a 
prince  in  those  turbulent  times."  The  Mao 
Donalds  were  created  earls  of  Antrim,  a  dignity 
which  thev  still  enjoy. 

3.  The  O'H.VRAS,  a  branch  of  the  great  family 
of  O'Hara  in  Sligo,  have  a'so  been  long  settled  in 
Antrim.  Several  families  of  the  O  Neills  bavo 
been  al.so  in  Antrim  from  an  early  period.  Tha 
other  clans  in  this  territory  were  the  O'SiAdhaiia^ 
or  O  Shie's,  the  0  Quinns,  O'Furries,  Mac  Alis 
ters,  Mac  Gees,  &.c. 


CHAPTER  y. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  CONNACHT. 

The  name  in  Irish  is  Conachi,  pronounced  Connght,  and  latinised  Canada  ;  the  people  were 
called  Conuj/tt Atgh,  in  Latin  C'oruuii,  and  Comu-htansefi,  Conacians.  This  ancient  icingdom 
comprised  the  present  counties  of  Galwa}',  Mayo,  Sligo,  Kosconmion,  Leitrim.  and  Cavan.^Avith 
the  northern  part  of  Lon^tbrd,  bordering  on  Leitrim  and  Cavan ;  in  ancient  times,  at  different 
periods,  the  territory  of  Ciare  in  Thomond,  formed  part  of  Connaught,  but  was  ultimately  added 
to  Munster,  and  the  county  of  Oavau  was  added  in  the  rcigu  of  Elizabeth,  to  Ulster. 


Ul  FUCDRACU  MUAIDHE, 

Ui  Fi:i?lirn  or  TJi  Fiachraah,  was  a  name 
applied  to  the  territories  possessed  by  the  race 
of  Fia;;lira,  one  of  the  sons  of  Eocaidli  Muigh- 
medon.  of  th  j  race  of  Erimhon.  Kiachra  wa*-  for 
eome  time  King  of  Connauglit.  He  was  a  cele- 
brated warrior,  and  cominander-in  chief  of  the 
Irish  forces  imder  his  brother  Kiall  of  the  Nino 
Hostages.  According  to  the  Book  of  Ballymute, 
folio  145,  on  \\U  return  home  victorious  from  a 
great  battle  which  he  had  fought  with  the  men 
of  Munster,  A.  D.  4  )2.  he  died  of  his  wounds  at 
a  placa  calied  Mac-Uaii  in  Meath.  where  ho 
was  buried  wiih  great  honors,  and  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  wi:h  an 
inscription  in  Ogham  characters,  ou  which  oc- 
casion fifty  prisoners  taken  in  the  battle,  were, 
according  to  the  Pagan  customs,  sacrilicel 
around  lii;  tomb.  The  plar-o  called  Ui  Mac 
Uais.  is  now  the  barony' of  Moygai;h  in  ■West- 
month.  Dadii.  son  of  Fiachra,  was  king  of 
Gonnanght,  and  monarch  of  Lf-eland ;  lie  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Irish 
jnonarchs,  and  carried  his  victorious  arms  to 
Gaul,  where  he  was  killed. by  lightuinir  at  tho 
foot  of  the  Alps,  A.  D.  42.).  His  body  was 
brought  to  Ireland,  and  buried  in  Ko  iu-n.a- 
liigh,  the  ancient  cemetery  of  tho  Irish  kinsr% 
at  Cruachan,  near  Eiphin.  Datlii  was  the  last 
Pagan  monarch  of  Ireland.  O'ild  Molt,  son  of 
I)athi.  was  a's:)  king  of  C onnau^ht  and  mon- 
arch of  Ir.-land,  in  tho  fifth  century.  Amal- 
paidh  another  son  of  Fiachra,  w.as  also  kin»  of 
Connauqrht,  and  from  him  the  territory  of 'Tir 
Ama'gaidli,  or  Tirawley,  in  .Mayo,  obtained  its 
name.  Dathi  the  monarch,  had  a  son  calle  1 
Fiachra  E'gach.  whor-e  posterity  cave  name  to 
the  territory  of  Ui  Fiaehrach  ".Nfnaidhe  or  Hy 
Fiachra  of  the  .Moy.  also  called  Tir  Fiachrach, 
and  afterwards  Tirovnch  bironv,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  SliTo.  This  Fiachra  iL-id  a  son  ca'ied 
Ama'gaidh.  who  raiSi'd  a  cam  of  great  stones, 
called  Cam  Amalgaidh,  where  great  assem- 


blies of  the  people  were  held,  and  where  Am- 
a'gaidh himsef  was  burietl.  It  \i  supposed 
tli:is  this  earn  was  on  the  hill  of  Mullaghcarn, 
near  the  town  of  Killala  At  Cam  Amal- 
gaidh the  chiefs  of  the  O'Dowds  were  inau- 
gurated as  princes  of  Ui  Fiachra,  though  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  the  O  Dowds  v,-ero 
sometimes  inaugurated  on  tlie  hill  of  Ardnarea 
near  B.iliin.a.  Brian,  king  of  Co!inaugl)t,  ances- 
tor of  the  Ui  Briuin  race,  and  Niall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages,  ancestor  of  Ui  Aeill,  were  brothers 
of  Fiachra,  son  of  Eocaidh  Muigli-medon ;  and 
hence  these  three  brothers  were  progenitors 
ofthekinirs  and  head  chiefs  of  Meath"  Ulster 
and  Connaii^ht.  The  territories  possessed  !«y  tha 
race  of  Fiachra  were  counties  of  Sliso  ami  Mayo, 
with  a  great  portion  of  Gahvay.  The  territory 
of  Ui  Fiachra  in  Gahvay,  or  southern  Ui  Fiach- 
r.ach,  was  called  Ui  Fiachrach  Ai  lluii,  from 
Eogan  Aidiiui,  son  of  Eocai  lh  Brec,  son  of 
Datlii,  monarch  of  Ireland  Tho  posterity  of 
Eo:ran  Aidhni.  the  chief  of  whom  were  tho 
0  Ileynes,- 0  Clerys,  and  O  Shaughnessys,  pos- 
sessed this  terri^,ory,  whi-h  was  co-extensive 
with  the  Dioce*e  "of  Kilmacdu.a^-j ;  and  an 
account  of  its  chiefs  and  clans  will  be  found 
under  Ui  Fiachrach  AidnL  The  cliiel's 
of  North  Ul  Fi.achrach  in  Sligo  iind  Mayo  wero 
the  O'Dowds,  Ac.  According  to  O  Dii^an  and 
Mac  Firbis.  fourteen  of  the  r-tco  of  Ui  Fiachra 
were  kin?s  of  Connausht,  some  of  whom  had 
their  rt.'idence  in  Aidlini.  in  Galwav ;  others 
at  Cera,  now  the  barony  of  C:irra,  in  Mavo ; 
and  some  on  the  plain  of  Muaidhe,  or  the  Moy 
la  Sligo. 

The  Cl.ans  of  Ui  Fiachra  are  thus  designated 
by  O  Dugan: — 

"  Binn  sluagh  nam-borb  cliathach.'' 
"  The  music-loving  hosts  of  fierce  encage- 
meuts.'' 

ODirniiDA,  a  namo  somotimes  anglicised 
ODowda,  Dut  mrrc  frequently  O'Dowd,  and 
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by  some  O'Dowde,  by  others  O'Dooda  and  0'- 
Doody,  was  the  head  chief  of  North  Ui  Fiach- 
vach.  Their  territory  comprised  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  present  county  of  81igo,  with  the  greater 
part  of  Mayo.  The  name  Duhfula,  is  derived 
from  Diibh,  dark  or  biack.  The  O'Dowds  are 
descended  from  Fiachra  Elgach,  son  of  Dathi, 
and  took  their  name  from  Dubdha,  one  of 
their  ancient  chiefs.  The  O  Dowds  had  large  pos- 
sessions in  the  county  of  Sligo  until  the  Crom- 
wellian  wars,  when  their  estates  were  confis- 
cated. They  were  inaugurated  as  princes  of 
Ui  Fiachrach  or  North  Connaught  at  Cam 
Amalgaidh,  nciir  Killa'a.  They  appear  from 
history  to  have  been  a  valiant  race  ;  and  many 
of  titcm.  even  down  to  modern  times,  were 
remarkable  for  their  strength  and  stature ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  observed  that  most  of  the 
clans  of  Sligo  and  Mayo  furnished  many  mea 
of  great  size  and  strength. 

The  following  chiefs  and  clans  of  Ui  Fiach- 
rach and  of  the  territories  they  possessed  in 
the  twelfth  century  in  the  present  counties 
of  Sligo  and  Maj'o,  have  been  collected  from 
O  Dugan  and  other  autliorities : 

L  0  Maolcluicue,  or  0"MuIclohy,  chief  of 
Cairbre.  now  the  barony  of  Carbury,  county  of 
Sligo.  Carbury  derived  its  name  from  Carbri. 
eon  of  Niall  of  the  Hostages.  This  name  has  been 
anglicised  to  Stone,  and  there  are  still  many  of 
the  family  in  Carbury. 

2  ]^I.\o  DiARM.\DA,  or  Mac  Dermott,  chief  of 
lir  Oiliol'.a.  now  tlie  barony  of  Tirerill,  in  Sligo, 
which  derived  its  name  from  Oilioll,  one  of  the 
fous  of  Eocnidh  Muigh-medon,  monarch  of  Ire- 
land. The  Mac  Dermotts  were  also  princes  of 
Moylurg,  a  large  terrTtory  in  the  county  of  Eos- 
common.  They  afterwards  became  chiefs  of 
Coohivin,  as  successors  to  the  O'Garas,  lords  of 
Coolavin. 

3.  Mac  Donciiaidu,  that  is,  Mac  Donogh,  a 
branch  of  tlia  Mac  Dermotts,  afterwards  ciiiefs 
of  Tirerill  and  of  Ooran,  now  the  barony  of 
Goran  in  Sligo. 

4.  O'DoxcnATnAiGn,  is  given  as  a  chief  by 
O'Dugan  in  Goran,  and  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
poem  of  Q-iolia  losa  More  Mac  Flrbi?.  in  which 
he  is  styled  (VDunchada,  of  the  "learned  men," 
and  it  is  stated  that  his  territory  extended  as  far 
far  as  the  beauteous  stream  of  the  salmons,  by 
which  was  meant  the  river  of  Ballysadare.  This 
name  has  been  anglicised  O  Donagh  or  O'- 
Donagliv. 

5.  ODoBiiALFy,  or  O'Devlin,  is  given  as 
another  cliief  in  Gorran. 

6.  O'IIeadhka,  or  O'lTara,  chief  of  Luighni, 
now  the  barony  of  Lieney,  in  the  county  of 
Sligo ;  but  Lieney  anciently  compri-ed  part 
of  the  baronies  "of  Gostelio  and  Gallen  in 
Mayo.  The  OTIaras  were  descended  from 
Gormac  Galeng,  son  of  Tioge,  son  of  Kian,  son 
of  Olild  OUim,  king  of  Muuster  in  the  third 
century,  of  the  rac^  of  Eber,  and  therefore  of 
the  same  stock  as  tlie  Eberians  of  Munster. 
TheO'IIaras  took  their  name  from  Eadhra,  lord 
of  Lieney  in  the  tenth  century.  From  the 
twelfth  to  the  seventeenth  century  they  held 
their  rank  as  lords  of  Lieney,  and  had  large  pos- 
sessions to  the  period  of  the  Cromwellian  wars. 
The  OTIaras  are  thus  designated  by  O'Dugan  : 

"  The  lords  of  Lieney,  of  high  fame: 
The  men  of  Lieney,  of  warlike  swords." 

6.  O'GAnnrtA,  or  O'Gara,  given  by  O'Dugan 
as  a  chief  of  Lieney.  but  in  after  times  lord  of 
Cuil  0  bh-Flnn,  now  the  barony  of  Coolavin 
In  the  county  of  Sligo,  and  sometiraes  styled 


lord  of  Moy  O'Qara,  of  Coolavln,  toA  alflo 

Sliabh  Lugta,  which  latter  district  extended 
into  a  part  of  the  barony  of  Gostelio  in  Mayo. 
The  O  Garas  derived  their  descent  from  Tiege, 
son  of  Kian,  son  of  Olild  Oium,  being  ex- 
actly of  the  same  stock  as  the  O'liara^.  They 
took  their  name  from  Gadhra,  one  of  their 
ancient  chiefs.  They  retained  considerable 
rank  and  possessions  in  thfi  county  of  Sligo 
down  to  the  seventeenth  century;  and  one  of 
them,  Fergal  O'Gara.  lord  of  Moy  O  Gara,  and 
Coolavin.  is  justly  celebrated  as  a  great  patron 
of  learned  men,  particularly  of  the  O  Glerya 
and  other  authors  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters. 

8.  O  GiARXACiTAiN  and  0'lluathmhara"a,  given 
by  O'Dugan  as  chiefs  in  the  territory  of  Lieney. 

9.  O'MtjiREDiiAiGu,  or  O  Murray,  chief  of 
Ccani,  now  the  barony  of  G.irra,  in  Mayo.  The 
O  Murrays  were  a  race  of  Ui  Fiachrach,  and 
were  a'so  chiefs  of  the  Lagan,  a  district  in  th» 
northern  part  of  the  barony  of  Tyrawley  in 
Mayo. 

10.  O'TiGHEBXAiGn,  or  O'Tierney,  a  chief  in 
Carra. 

11.  0'GoR.voG  is  also  given  as  a  chief  in  Carra. 
1-2,  0'MAiLLE,or  O'Malley,  chief  of  Umlial, 

which  O'Dugan  states  was  divided  into  two 
territories.  The  name  has  been  rendered  some- 
times into  Umalia  and  Ui  Malia.  This  territory 
comprised  the  present  baronies  ofMarriskand 
Burrishoolc  in  the  county  of  Mayo.  The  0"Mal- 
leys  are  of  the  Ui  Briuia  race,  descended  from 
Brian,  king  of  Connaught  in  the  fifth  century, 
who  was  also  the  progenitor  of  the  O'Connors, 
kings  of  Connauglit,  of  the  O'lioiirkes,  O'lleil- 
ley-s,  JIac  Dermotts  and  other  chiefs,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  note  on  Erefney.  They  are  thua 
designated  by.ODugan: 
• 

"  A  g^od  man  yet  there  never  was, 
Of  the  O'Malleys,  who  Wiis  not  a  mariner. 
Of  every  weather  they  are  prophetc, 
A  tribe  of  brotherly  afi'ection  aud  of  friend- 
ship." 

12.  O'Talchabain,  chief  of  Conmaicne  Cuile, 
now  the  barony  of  Kilmain,  county  of  Mayo. 

13.  O'Caitiisiadii,  chief  of  lorrus,  now  the 
barony  of  Erris.  in  Mayo ;  the  name  was  an- 
glicised to  O'Caheny  :  but  lev/ of  the  family 
exist  at  the  present  day. 

14.  O  Cealt.acuain,  or  O'Callaghan.  The  O' 
Callaghans  were  chiefs  in  Erris  but  of  a  difl'erent 
race  from  the  O'Callaghans  of  Munster. 

15.  O'Caomiiaix,  a  name  anglicised  to  O' 
Keevan  and  O  Cavanagh,  a  senior  branch  c\ 
the  O'Dowd  family,  and  cliiefs  of  some  di.stricti 
on  the  borders  uf  Sligo  and  Mayo,  in  the  ba» 
roni'^s  of  Tireragh,  Corran,  and  Gostelio. 

I'i.  O'GAinnTUKACiiAiN,  or  0"0-avagan,  and 
O'Maoilfhiona  or  O'Mulleeney,  chiefs  of  Calrai- 
ghe  of  Moy  Heleog,  a  district  in  which  was  com- 
pr  sed  the  prese  t  parish  of  Crossmolina,  in  the 
barony  of  Tyrawley,  in  ^layo. 

IL  OGoiKMiALLAiGii,  or  O'Gormlcy,  and 
O  Dorchaidhe,  a  name  angMeised  to  Dorchy, 
and  by  others  to  Darcy.  Tlieso  were  chiefs 
of  P.arlraighc  or  Partry.  an  ancient  terriiory  in 
the  Partry  mountains  in  Mayo  The  present 
pari-h  of  Ballyovftv,  also  caMed  the  parish 
of  Partry.  shows  the  situation  of  this  an- 
cient territory.  The  O'Dorceys  were  a  dis- 
tinguished clan,  but  many  fandlies  of  them  in 
Mayo  and  Gal  way,  having  anglicised  the  name 
to  D.arcey  or  D'Arcy,  have  been  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  some  of  tho  D  jJicys  of  Mcatn, 
of  English  descent. 
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18.  O'LAcnxKAiif,  or  O  Louglinan,  by  some 
anglicised  to  Loitu-i.  Tlio  O  Loughnans  wero 
chiefs  of  a  territory  called  the  Two  Bacs,  now 
the  parish  of  Ehcs,  situated  between  Lough  Con 
and  the  river  Moy  in  Mayo. 

19.  OMaolfoshmaik  and  O'Maolbrcnauin, 
chiefsof  Ui  Eachach  Muaicihe,  a  district  extend- 
ing a'ong  the  western  banks  of  the  Moy,  be- 
tween Ealliiio  and  Kiiiala  This  name,  0  Maol- 
breunuiii,  has  been  anglicised  to  MrJrennin,  and 
the  name  O'Maolfoghmair  has  been  by  some 
rendei"ed  into  Milfurd. 

20.  The  O  MoNOANS,  or  O'Mangan?,  chiefs  of 
Breach  Magh,  a  district  in  tlie  parish  of  Kil- 
more  Moy, In  Sligo. 

21.  O  CoxNiALLAiN.  or  O'Conncllan,  chief  of 
Bun-ui-Connialian,  now  Bunnyconncilan,  a  dis- 
trict in  the  barony  of  Gallcn,  county  of  Mayo, 
and  also  of  Clooaconnellan,  in  tiie  barony  of 
KiJiiiain  This  clan  is  a  branch  of  the  south- 
ern Ui  Neil!,  descended  from  Laegari,  monarch 
of  Ireland  in  the  fifth  century,  and  are  of  the 
same  family  astlie  O'Coindeaibhains  or  O'Ken- 
dellans,  princes  of  Ui  Laegliairc  in  Meath,  but 
long  settled  in  the  counties  of  Mayo,  Sligo, 
and  Ko?common. 

22.  O'Ckirix,  or  O  Kecrin,  chief  of  Ciarraighe 
Loch-na-naireadh,  an  ancient  territory  in  the 
barony  of  Costello,  county  of  Mayo,  comprising 
the  parishes  of  Aghamorc,  Bekati  and  Knock. 

There  are  various  other  clans,  many  of  them 
still  numerous,  in  the  countios  of  Mayo  and 
Sligo,  as  the  O  Bannans,  O'Brogans,  Mac  Com- 
bains,  0  Beans  or  Whites,  0  Bcolans,  O  Beirnes, 
O'Flattelleys,  O  Creans,  O'Oareys,  O  Gonach- 
tains  or  OConaghtys  of  Cabrach,  in  Tirc- 
ragli,  O'Flannelleys,  O'Coolaghans,  OBurns, 
O' Hughes,  O'Huada  or  O  Fuada.  and  O'Tapa, 
—a  name  anglicised  to  Swift,  — O  Loingsys  or 
OLynches,  O'Maolmoicheirghe,  anglicised  to 
Earlev,  O'Mulrooneys  or  HoDnoys,  "O'Morans, 
O'Mu'ldoons,  O'Meehans,  O  CanVeys,  O'Finne- 
gans,  O'Morriseys,  Mac  Geraghtys,  0"Spil!ans. 

The  ODonnells  and  Mac  Sweeneys  from 
Donegal,  who  settled  in  many  parts  of  Sligo 
and  Mayo,  particularly  when  the  0  Donnells, 
princes  of  Tirconnell,  extended  their  power 
into  Sligo.  Many  families  of  t!)e  O  Donnells 
and  Mac  Sweeneys  were  settled  in  Sligo  and 
Mayo. 

The  O  CoNOKS  Sligo.  A  branch  of  the 
0"Conors  of  Roscommon,  descendants  of  the 
kings  of  Connaugbt,  settled  in  Sligo,  and  be- 
came very  powerful  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  head  of  the  family  was  designated  the 
O"C0D«r  Sligo,  and  appears  to  have  extended 
his  power  over  the  greater  part  of  that 
country. 

The  Mac  Firbises,  called  Clan  Firldsigh, 
were  a  branch  descended  from  I'he  same  stock 
as  the  O  Dowds,  princes  of  Ui  Fiachia.  Their 
original  territory  was  Magh  Brion  in  Tyraw- 
ley;  they  afterwards  settled  in  Kotserk,  be- 
tween Balina  and  Killala,  and  lastly  at  Lencan, 
In  the  ]>arish  of  Kilglass,  barony  of  Tireragli, 
easr,  of  the  river  Moy,  Avhere  they  had  estates 
and  a  castle,  the  ruins  of  whicli  still  remain. 
The  Mac  Firbises  held  the  office  of  Olldmha, 
that  is,  of  historiographers  and  poets,  of  Ui 
Fiachra,  and  at  one  time  of  all  Connaught. 

Ui  Briuin  Bkefni, 

This  ancient  territorry  comprises  the  present 
counties  of  Cavan  and  Leitrim,  and  was  i)art  of 
tne  Kingdom  of  Connautrht  down  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  it  was  a-:lded  to  the  province  of 
Ulster,  and  formed  into  tho  two  counties  just 


mentioned.  The  name  of  Ui  BHuin  Breifni,  or 
Ui  Briune  Brefney,  from  its  being  possessed  by 
the  race  of  Ui  Brmia.  The  Ui  Briiiin  race  de- 
rived their  name  from  being  the  descendants  of 
Brian,  king  cf  Connaught,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Son  of  Eochaidh  Muigli-medon.  Brian, 
above-mentioned,  had  tweniy-!our  sons,  whoso 
posterity  possessed  tho  greater  part  of  Con- 
naught, and  were  called  the  Ui  Briuin  race. 
Of  this  race  were  the  O'Conors,  kings  of  Con- 
naught; the  O'Kourkes;  O'Beillys ;  Mac  Der- 
motts;  Mac  Donoghs  ;  OFiahcrtys;  0  Malleys; 
Mac  Oiraghtys;  o  Fallons;  O  FIynns  ;  O  Ma- 
lones ;  Mac  Gaurans ;  Mac  Tii  mans,  or  Mac 
Kernans;  Mac  Bradys,  and  some  ( ther  clans. 
From  Fiachra,  brother  of  Brian,  king  of  Con- 
naught, were  descended  the  race  of  Li  Fiachra, 
of  whom  were  the  0"Dowd?,  O  lleynes, 
O'Saughnesseys,  and  other  clans  in  Ccnnanght. 
From  ><iall  of  the  Nine  llo.-«t;!go.s  another  of 
Brian  s  brothers,  were  riescendetf,  as  mentioned 
in  the  notes  on  Meath,  Tir  Eogain  and  iir  Con- 
aill;  the  O'Melnghiins,  kings  of  Meath;  the 
O'Neills,  kings  of  liter,  and  princes  of  Tyrone ; 
the  ODonnells,  princes  of  Tirconnell,  and 
some  other  chiefs  of  Ulster :  thus  these  three 
great  branches,  descended  from  Eocnidh  Muigh- 
niedon,  were  the  chief  rulers  of  the  kingdoms 
of  -Meath,  Ulster,  and  Connaught. 

The  O'KouKKES  and  O'Reillies  derived  their 
dcjciut  from  Aedh  Finr),  or  Iii:gh  the  Fair, 
king  of  Connaught,  who  died  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century,  A.  D.  611,  and  waa 
buried  at  Fenagh.  This  Aedh  Finn  was  a  des- 
cendant of  Brian,  king  of  Connaught ;  and  from 
liim  the  O'ltourkes  and  0'ltiel!}'s  were  called 
Ciann  Aedha  Finn,  that  is,  the  posterity  of 
Hugh  the  Fair.  Tho  I^uarcatJis.  O'Buaircs, 
OTiuarcs,  or  O  Eourkcs,  took  their  name  from 
one  of  their  ancient  chiefs,  Buarc,  who  waa 
prince  <!f  Brefney  in  the  tenth  ccntiiry.  Many 
celebrated  chiefs  of  the  O'Bourkes  »)iten  con- 
tended witli  the  O'Conors  for  the  Eoveieignty 
of  Connaught ;  and  in  the  tenth  cenlurj-,  ono 
of  them,  namely,  Fergal  O'Kourke,  becamo 
king  of  Connaught,  and  reigned  froni  A.  D.  liCO, 
to  A.D.  96r.  wlien  he  was  killed  a  battle  with 
the  men  of  Meath.  The  O  l;oi  rkcs  liad  tlio 
title  of  kings  of  Brefni  and  Conn  acni.  and  in 
latter  times  that  of  princes  of  West  Brefney, 
that  is,  of  the  county  of  Leitrim,  the  0  Eeiilys 
becoming  princes  of  East  Brefney,  or  the 
county  of  Cayan.  Ancient  Brefney  was,  in  tho 
ICth  century,  divided  into  two  prii.cipalities, 
the  O'Kourkes,  as  princes  of  Wc^t  Erelney,  being 
the  principal  chiefs,  and  the  O'Beiilys,  as  prin- 
ces of  East  Brefney,  possessing  the  territoiy  of 
the  present  county  of  Cavan.  OTtourke's  coun- 
try w:is  called  Brefney  (/Bunrlr,  and  O'Beilly'a 
conwtxy Brefney  0'ReiU>i.  O'Eourke's  ancient 
princi[)a'ity  comprised  tho  present  county  of 
Leitrim,  with  the  present  barony  of  Tullaghagh, 
and  partof  Tullaghonoho,  in  the  countycf  (."avan, 
the  river  at  Ballyconnell  being  tho'bound.iry 
between  Brefney  OEourkc  and  Brefney 
O'Eielly.  Brefney  O'Eourke  was  separated 
from  Fermanagh  or  Mac  Guire's  country,  by 
Lough  Melvin,  Lough  Mac  Nean,  and  Cuilcagh 
mountain.  It  appears  also  that  a  small  portion 
of  the  barony  of  Carbery,  in  the  county  of 
Sligo,  belonged  to  Brefney  O'Kourke.  Con- 
niacni,  .also  called  Conmacni  of  Jloy  Ecin,  of 
which  the  O  Rourkes  were  also  lords,  was  an 
ancient  territory  which  derived  its  name  from 
Conmac,  one  of  the  sons  of  Meva,  the  celebrated 
q-ieen  of  Conn.aught,  at  the  beginning  of  tho 
Christian  era;  it  comprised  the  southern  part  of 
Leitrim,  namely  the  baronies  of  Carrigallei\ 
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teitrirn,  nrA  Moliill,  with  a  portion  of  the 
nortliorn  p:%rt  of  An:illy,  or  county  of  Lon^A  rd, 
extendi:!^  nearly  to  Gnin.ird.  It  is  recorded 
that  thu  O  Uourlces  were  iiia;igurated  a>  prin- 
ces of  l!r<jfa,-y  at  a  pace  called  Craachan 
O'Cwp  aiu  supposed  to  be  Oroaghan,  near 
Kiile-^lian  Ira.  as  it  is  stated  that  the  0"Keil!y3 
and  the  people  of  Tullyhinico  met  0  Kourke  s 
party  at  li  iiiyconneil.  to  oppose  the  inaiigura- 
ti  )n.  Tii'j  O  iio  u  kes  ha  I  tlieir  cliicf  cast'es  at 
Dromali  !i:e,  Leitrini,  Gloncorick  or  Carrick- 
allcn,  and  Ca>t!e  C.ir.  near  .Manorhamilton. 
They  niaiiit  iioe  I  their  in  lependeuee.  as  princes 
of  West  Urefncy,  down  to  Ihe  reign  of  James  I , 
and  ha  I  consi  lerabie  possessions  even  until  the 
Croiiiweliian  wars,  when  their  estates  were  cou- 
fiscated. 

The  0"R;aiXTS,  as  above  stated,  were  descend- 
ed from  tlio  sa  no  ancestor  as  the  O'liourkes, 
namely  Aad.'i  Finn,  or  Hugh  the  Fair,  king  of 
Connauglit,  in  the  beginning  of  ihe  seventh 
centiiry7  They  took  tlic  name  O  Eaighilligh 
or  O'lLagha'laigh,  pronounced  O'RoiUig.'i^  and 
now  rendered  O  Eeiiiy,  from  Eaghallach, 
one  of  tlicir  celebrated  chiefs,  in  tiie  tenth 
century.  The  0  RL'i:Iys  also  took  the  tribe 
nanis  of  Mainter  ^[aol:llordha,  or  the  people  of 
Maemordha,  from  Maehnorda,  anctlicr  of 
their  celebra^ed  cliiefs.  Tliis  name  Maelmor- 
da,  or  Mulmora,  latinised  Milesius  and  an- 
glicisc'l  Miles,  was  a  favorite  name  with  the 
O'Keiilys,  and  was  borne  by  many  of  their 
chiefs. 

Tlie  principality  of  Brefney  O'Reilly  com- 
prised originally  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
county  of  Cavan,  the  boundary  between  it  and 
Brefney  0'  Honrke  being,  as  already  stated;  the 
river  at  B  lUyconnell,  and  being  separated  from 
Fermana-jrli.  or  Mao  Gulre  s  country,  by  the 
Ballyconn-dl  mountains.  It  appears  also  that 
once  the  O  Ileillys  extended  ilieir  territory  and 
authority  into  the  borders  of  tlic  English  Pale, 
as  far  as  Ki'.inainham  wood,  to  the  Black  Watet 
near  Ke''s,  and  to  Crossakee'e  and  Oldcastle  in 
Meath,  fro.ii  thence  as  far  as  Granard  in  Long 
ford,  and  to  parts  of  Westmeath.  In  the  year 
18-!  t  and  1  li^,  it  is  stated  that  Thomas,  son  of 
Mahon  ()  Reilly.  lord  of  Clan  Mahon.  and  prince 
of  Brefney  destroyed  eighteen  castles  of  the 
English  in  the  Pale,  and  "overran  the  country 
froui  Droglieda  to  Dublin.  This  Thomas 
O  Rei'ily  erecred  a  c.a«tlc  at  Balling  Lough,  in 
Wcstmeath.  The.  0  Reillys,  exorcising  an  inde- 
pendent sovereignty,  as  princes  of  Brefney, 
coined  their  own  money  ;  as  appears  by  a 
Parliament  licld  r.c  Trim,  A.D.  1447,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  by  Sir  John  Ta'hot.  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  lord  lieutenant;  and  by  another 
Parliament  lie'd  at  Naas,  A.  D.  1457,  by  the 
lord  deputy.  Thomas  Fitgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare, 
•  In  which  Acts  were  pa?sed  ])rolnbi!ing  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Iri.>h  coin.ago,  called  0' Reillv  s 
mm  i/,  in  1l»ft  English  Pale.  From  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  sixteenth  century  many  valiant 
chiefs  of  the  O'Reillys  are  mentioned,  who 
fousht  several  battles'with  the  English  forces 
of  the  Pale,  over  whom  they  gained  many 
victories.  Tiie  O'Reillys,  located  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Meath,  were  obliged  to  maintain  an 
Inces  ant  warfare  to  defend  the  frontiers  of 
Ulster  nsainst  the  English  of  the  Pale, 
who  made  constant  incursions  into  the 
northern  territories.  Camden,  writing  in  the 
reign  of  E  i/,abeth,  says  that  the  O'Reillys  were 
famous  for  cavalry  ;  and  Fynes  Morrison,  in  his 
Recount  of  the  wars  of  Ilugh  O'-Neill.  earl  of 
Tyrone,  a-rainst  E'izabeth,  states  that  the 
O  Beillys  of  Breuny  broaghl  to  the  standard  of 


O'Neill  eight  hundred  foot,  and  two  hundred 
horse.  The  O  Reillys  maintaiued  their  inde- 
pendence down  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  pos- 
sesserl  great  property  anil  Influence  even  until 
the  Cromwel.iau  wars,  after  which  their  estates 
were  conliscated.  Maohnora  O  lleilly.  com- 
monly called  Miles  the  Slasher,  was  a  ce  obrated 
chief,  distinguished  for  his  great  strength  and 
undaunted  valor :  he  fought  many  battles  la 
Cavan  and  other  p'.acas  during  the  Orouiweiliau 
war,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Benburb,  under 
Owen  Roe  O'Neid.  The  O'Reillys  were  elected 
and  inaugurated  in  early  times  as  princes  and 
t:\nist3  of  Brefney,  on  the  liill  of  iseantoman 
or  Shantoman,  a'largt  Idll  between  Cavan  and 
Ballyhaise,  on  the  summit  of  Avhioh  may  still 
be  seen  the  remains  cf  a  Druidical  temple,  con- 
sis.ingof  several  huge  stones  standing  uptight 
In  after  times  the  0  Reil'ys  v>-ere  inaugurated 
on  the  Ili'.l  of  Tullvmongan,  above  the  town 
of  Cavan.  The  0  Rci  lys'iiad  castles  at  Tully- 
mongan,  Ba'lynacargy,  Tullyvin,  .Li-gannon, 
Belturbet,  Ballyconuoll,  Cloughoutghte:',  Kil- 
more,  Lismore,  and  Camett,  near  Crossdoney; 
at  'J'onagh,  and  i  allinrinke,  near  Lougli  Sheelin ; 
at  Kiinacrott,  Loughramor.  and  Mul  agh;  at 
Tonnigee,  now  BaiIeb')roagh,  and  at  M  ilt",  near 
Kingicourt,  the  ruins  of  some  of  which  castles 
stii  I  remain.  The  0'  Reillys  are  sti!!  cx'trcmely 
numerous,  being  estimated  at  about  2.),0;0  per- 
sons  of  the  name  in  the  county  of  C.ivan. 

Tiie  chiefs  and  clans  of  Brefnc}',  and  the  terri- 
tories they  possessed  in  the  twelfch  century, 
are,  according  to  O'Dugan,  as  follows: 

1  O'RuAiitc,  or  0"R<mrke,  who  is  designated 
b}'  O'Dugan  Ardrigh.  Brfifne  as  Intan  .iP/iacht, 
that  is,  chief  king  of  Brefney  of  laslinir  sway, 
and  to  whom,  he  states,  the  rents  or  tributes  of 
Connaught  were  paid. 

2.  0  R  vGii.\LT.Ai(iii.  or  O'Reilly,  chief  of  Muin- 
ter  Maoilmordha,  designated  as— 

"ITead  chief  of  fierce  conflicts. 
O'Reilly  of  the  red  arms  or  shields." 

3.  Mac  TiciiKRNAix.or  the  MacTiernans,  also 
rendered  Mac  Kicrnun.  and  by  some  anglicised 
to  Masterton  who  were  chiefs  of  'I  ellach  I)un- 
chada.  signifying  the  tribe  or  territory  of  Don 
ogh,  so  called  fiom  one  of  their  chiefs,  a  namo 
which  lias  been  made  Tullaghonoho,  now  the 
barony  of  Tul'yhunco,  in  the  county  of  Cavan. 
Mac  Tiernan  is  designated  as  "  the  true  defender 
of  valiant  chii  fs.''  The  Mac  Kiernans  are  still 
very  numerous  in  the  counties  of  Cavin  and 
Loitrim.  and  several  of  their  chiefs  are  mention' 
ed  in  the  course  of  our  annals. 

4.  Mac  Sa-miikadiiaix.  designated  "a bond  of 
strength,"'  who  was  chief  of  Tellach  EaL'h.acli.  or 
Eochaidh,  which  signifies  of  the  tribe  or  terri- 
tory of  Eocaidh,  so  called  from  one  of  their 
chiefs,  and  now  the  barony  of  Tullaghagh, 
county  of  Cavan.  This  name  is  now  ffenerally 
made  Mac  Gauran,  and  by  bome  anglicised,  or 
rather  translated,  Somers,  from  the  word 
Siimhradh,  which  signifies  summer.  Tlic  Mac 
Gaurans  in  modern  times  are  very  numerous  in 
the  counties  of  Cavan  and  Leitrim. 

5  Mac  CONSXAMiiA,  chief  of  Clan  Cionnaith. 
or  Clan  Kenny,  now  known  as  the  Muintir 
Kenny  mountains,  and  adjoining  districts,  near 
Lough  Allen,  in  the  parish  of  Innismagrath, 
county  of  Liitrim  This  name  has  been  angli- 
cised to  Ford,  and  there  are  several  of  the  clan 
still  in  those  districts. 

G.  Mac  Cag  vnn.^iv,  chief  of  Clan  Fearmaighe, 
a  district  south  of  Dartry,  and  in  the  present 
barony  of  Dromahaire,  county  of  Leitrim.  Tlii* 
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uame  has  been  angncisscl  Cogan  or  Cogrgan. 
O  Biicn,  in  his  dictionary,  at  tho  word  Eagan, 
states  tliat  tlie  Mac  Egans  were  chic-fj  of  Glan- 
foarainuighc  in  Brcfiiey;  lienco  Mao  Cagadhain 
and  Mac  Eagaia  may  probably  have  been  the 
Baine  claa. 

7.  Mao  D.vrwCH/ViDn,  which  O'Brian  writes 
Mac  Dorcbuiglie,  cliief  of  Jvinel  Luachain,  a 
district  in  the  barony  of  Moliill,  county  of  Leit- 
rim,  whieli  may  probably  be  traced  in  the  name 
of  the  town'.and  of  Laheen.  This  name  has 
been  by  some  anglicised  to  Darcy. 

8.  Mac  Elanncuadiia.  of  the  race  of  Ith,  a 
name  rendered  into  Mac  Clancy,  who  was  chief 
of  Dartraidbe,  or  Dartry,  an  ancient  territory 
co-cxtensive  with  tho  present  barony  of  lloss- 
clogher,  in  Leitrim. 

9.  O  EiNx  and  O'Cearbiiaili^  or  O'CarroIl, 
who  were  chiefs  of  Calralghe,  a  district  adjoining 
-Dartry,  in  the  present  Ijarony  of  Dro:naliaire, 
county  of  Leicrim,  and  wiiioh  appears  to  liave 
comprehended  an  adjoining  porUon  of  Sligo, 
near  the  present  parisli  of  Dairy,  in  that  county. 
This  district  comprised  the  parislies  of  Drum- 
lea-e  ami  Kiliargy  in  Leitrim,  with  part  of  the 
parish  of  (Jalryln  Sligo. 

10  Mac  MAOiLiosA.chlef of  Magh  Breacraighe, 
a  district  o-a  the  borders  of  Leitrim  and  Long- 
ford. 

11.  Mac  FioyunAiR,  or  Finnevar,  chief  of 
Muintcr  Greadain,  or  Gcaradhain,  a  district  iu 
tbesoutliern  part  of  Leitrim. 

12.  Mac  Kac.iinaii.l,  or  Mac  Tlnnnall,  a  name 
anglicised  to  Beynolds,  were  cliicfs  of  Muin- 
ter  Eoluis.  This  territory  was  sometimes 
called  Clonmacni  of  Moyrein,  and  comprised 
almost  the  whole  of  the  present  baronies  of 
Leitrim,  Mohill  and  Carrygalien,  in  the  county 
of  Leii  i  im,  with  a  portion  of  the  nortli  of  Long- 
ford.  They  were  of  tho  race  of  Ir,  or  Clanna 
Eory,  and  of  tho  same  .stock  as  the  O'Ferrals, 
princes  of  Anally,  or  Longford.  They  had 
castles  at  Einn,  Leitrim  and  Lough  Scur. 

13.  0'Maoilm[ai)iiaioii,  or  O'Mulvcy,  chief  of 
Magh  Nclse,  or  Isiisi,  a  district  whicli  lay  along 
the^shannon  in  the  west  of  Leitrim,  near  Car- 
Tick-on-Shannon. 

14.  Mac  BKADAian,  or  Mac  Brndy.  The  Mac 
Bradys,  sometimes  called  O'Bradys,  are  given 
by  -Mac  Qeoghegan  as  a  branch  of  the  O'Carrolls, 
chiefs  of  Ca'ry,  a  territory  in  Leitrim,  in  the 
barony  of  Dromahaire,  as  already  exp'ained  in 
the  preceding  part  of  this  article;  and  the}-  are, 
in  fact,  often  called  OCarrols  at  the  present 
day,  particularly  by  persons  speaking  in  Iri  h, 
who  designate  tliem  Carooliaghs.  The  Mac 
Bradys  are  extremely  numerous  in  the  county 
of  Cavan,  particularly  in  the  barony  of  Lough- 
tec.  Earon  Thomas  Brady,  a  distinguished 
field  marshal  for  many  years  in  the  Austrian 
service,  and  who  died  at  Vienna  iu  1S27,  was  a 
native  of  the  county  of  Cavan. 

15.  The  Mac  Gobiiains,  Mac-an-Ghobhains, 
or  O  Gobhains,  a  name  which  has  been  anglicis- 
ed to  Smith,  are  very  numerous  in  tbw  county 
of  Cavan,  particularly  iu  the  parishes  of  Lavoy, 
Laragh  and  Kiilinkere  The  Mac  Gowans  are 
also  very  numerous  in  Kossinver,  in  the  county 
of  Leitrim,  as  explained  in  tlie  section  on  Dala- 
radia,  or  county  of  Down  The  Mac  Gowans 
are  of  the  race  of  Ir,  or  Clanna  Eory.  Many  of 
the  name  have  proved  their  distingaished 
descent,  being  remarkable  for  great  strength 
and  bravery,  and  liaving  been  chief's  of  gallow- 
glasses  nnder  the  O'lleillys.  The  Mae  Gowans 
wore  originally  a  clan  in  Da'aradla,  or  the  county 
of  Down,  and  in  early  times  produced  many 
eminent  ecclesiastics,  loarncd  men  and  poets, 


too  numerous  to  bo  here  mentioned ;  and  ic 
modern  times  there  are  families  of  the  name  of 
Smith  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  Siifiposod  of 
English  descent,  who  may  trace  llieir  descent 
from  tho  .Milesian  Mac  Gowans 

10.  Mac  GiLLADUin:i,  or  Mac  Gilldiiff.  In  our 
aanals,  at  tlie  year  IS-Vi,  M.anus  Mac  Giolladuibjl 
is  inentioned  as  chief  of  Tealla^li  Gairbheith, 
now  the  barony  of  Tullygarvey,  in  tho  county 
of  Cavan. 

17.  Mac  TAicrtLAiGii,  or^Jtac  Tally.  The  Mac 
Tullys  were  chiefs  of  a  district  co:iipri-ing  tho 
greater  part  of  the  pariili  of  Drung,  in  the 
barony  of  Tullygarvey. 

18.  Mac  Cabes,  a  clan  originally  frouj  Monag- 
hau.  but  settled  for  many  centuries  in  tho 
county  of  Cavan,  where  tlicy  are  very  nume- 
rous, particularly  iuthe  baronies  of  Tullygarvey 
and  Clankee.  The  Mac  Cabes  were  a  'warlike 
clan,  and  aro  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Book 
of  Cavan  as  com-.nanders  of  battle  axe  men 
nnder  the  O'Reillys,  in  their  wars  willi  the  Eng- 
lish of  tho  Pule 

19.  The  0"SnErwTDAX3,  an  an;  icnt  clan  in  tho 
county  of  Cavan,  and  still  numerous,  p.articu- 
larly  in  tho  barony  of  Cianmahon  Of  this  c'an 
were  several  persons  di-^tinguished  in  the  liter- 
ary world  for  the  most  briiUant  nbililies,  as  tho 
Eev.  Dr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  presi  lent  of  tho 
great  school  of  Cavan,  the  friend  and  favorite 
companion  of  Dean  Swift,  and  (listing  iished  for 
his  great  wit  and  talents;  Tho-uas  Sheridan, 
liis  son,  a  celebrated  actor,  and  aathor  of  an 
English  Dictionary  and  oiber  works,  and 
Itichard  Biinsley  Sheridan,  the  eon  of  Thomas, 
well  known  for  his  splendid  genius,  and  one  of 
the  most  eminent  men  of  his  iig".  as  an  orator, 
dramatist  and  poet.  Many  other  picmbers  of 
this  family  have  also  been  "highly  disliiigaished 
in  the  literary  world 

20.  The  OC'ORRYS,  or  O'Cu'rys.  given  in  tho 
Map  of  Ortelius  as  a  clan  in  Cavan,  in  tho 
barony  of  Tullygarvey.  They  were  located 
about  the  place  af  terwards  called  Cootdiill.  Of 
this  family  was  James  Curry,  M.D.,  tho  cele- 
brated writer  on  the  civil  wars  of  Ireland'. 

21.  The  O'Clerts,  or  Clarkcs,  a  branch  of  tho 
O'Clcrys  of  Connauglit  and  Donegal,  and  of  tho 
same  stock  as  tho  celebrated  authors  of  tho 
Annals  of  the  Four  ifastcrs,  numerous  in  tho 
county  of  Cavan,  particularly  in  the  laronies  of 
Tullygarvey  and  Clankee. 

22. "  The  O'Dalys  and  O'Mulligan'',  clans  in 
the  coniifvof  Cavan,  who  were  Iferedilary  bards 
to  the  O'Eeillys. 

23.  Tho  FnzpATTJTCKS,  antimcroup  c'an  in  Iho 
county  of  Cavan.  chiefly  located  in  the  baronies 
of  Tidlyhunco  and  Loughtee.  They  were 
originally  of  the  Fitzpatricks  of  0>.«6ry,  but 
have  beon  settled  for  a  long  period  in  the  county 
of Cavan. 

24.  The  FiTZ?iM0xs,  a  numerous  clan  in  fbo 
county  of  Cavan,  chiefly  in  the  barony  of  C.astle- 
rahan,  who  came  originally  from  ibo.  English 
Pale,  being  of  An^lo-Xorman  descent,  but 
have  been  long  located  in  the  county  of  Cavan. 

25.  The  O'Fakkellys,  a  numerous  clan,  par- 
ticularly in  the  parish  of  Mul.agli,  county  of 
Cavan. 

2'i.  Several  other  clans  settled  in  considerablo 
numbers  in  various  parts  of  tlie  county  of 
Cavan,  as  the  O'.Murrays,  Man  Donnell.s'  0'- 
Conaghtys.O  Councils,  Mac  Manuses,0'Lynches, 
Mac  Gilligans,  OFays,  M.ac  GalTucys,  Mac 
Ilushs,  0  Dolans.  O'Droms,  &c. 

27.  Several  clans  in  the  county  of  Leitrirr^ 
not  mentioned  by  O  Dugan,  as  the  Mac  Gloina 
of  Kossinver,  the  Mac  Ferguses,  licreditary 
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trenaclis  of  the  churches  of  Eossinver,  and 
whose  name  has  been  anglicised  to  Ferguson, 
the  O'Cuirnins,  an  ancient  clau  in  the  barony  of 
Dromahaire.  and  many  of  whom  were  celebrated 
bards  and  historians,  the  Mac  Kennys,  or 
Keaneys:  the  Mac  Cartans,  O'Murrays  and 
O'Meehans,  are  also  numerous  in  the  "county 
ofLeitrim. 

SiL  MUBEDAIGH. 

This  territory  was  so  called  from  the  descend- 
ants of  Muredach  Mael-lethan,  a  king  of  Con- 
naught  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
■who  died  A.  D,  7u(i,  who  was  sprung  from  the 
above-named  Brian,  son  of  Eocaidh  Muigh-me- 
doa,  king  of  Connaught.  They  became  the  chief 
branch  of  the  Ui  Briuin  race,  and  possessed  the 
greater  pan  of  Connaught,  but  were  chiefly 
located  in  the  territory  now  forming  the 
county  of  Roscommon,  and  hence  the  term 
Biol  Murray  was  applied  to  that  territory. 

The  O  Conors  of  Connaught  were  the  head 
chiefs  of  Sil  Muredaigh,and  took  tiicir  name  from 
Conchobhar,  or  Conor,  w  ho  was  king  of  Con- 
naaght  in  the  tenth  century.  The  name  Ua 
Conchobhiiir,  pronounced  Concoovar,  is  derived 
from  Ca  or  Cuii,  which  figuratively  signifies  a 
■warrior,  and  Cohhair  aid';  hence  it  signifies  a 
helping  warrior.  Tcige,  king  of  Connaught,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventk  century,  who 
died  A.  I).  !■  .in,  and  was  railed  Tadhg  an  eich 
gliU,  or  Teige  of  the  White  Steed,  w  as  the  first 
who  took  the  name  of  O'Conor,  from  Concovar, 
or  Conor,  his  grandfather,  king  of  Connaught. 
Between  the  fourth  and  eightli  centuries  four- 
teen of  the  race  of  Ui  Fiachrach  were  kings 
of  Connaught,  as  st;Ued  in  the  section  on 
North  Connaught,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
O'Rourkes  were  kings  of  Connaught  in  tlie 
tenth  century.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
ancestors  of  the  O'Conors  of  the  race  of  Ui 
Briuin  and  Sid  Murray,  and  the  O'Conors 
themselves,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Connaught 
from  the  5th  to  the  15th  centnry.  for  a  period 
of  more  than  lij:;0  years,  and  two  of  them 
became  monarchs  of  Ireland  in  the  12th  century, 
namely,  Tordc'bach,  and  his  son,  Ttuaidri  O'- 
Conor, who  was  the  last  Milesian  monarch  of 
Ireland.  Torlcgh  O'Conor.  called  Tordelbach 
Mor,  or  Torlogh  the  Great,  was  many  years 
king  of  Connaught.  and  afterwards  monarch  of 
Ireland  for  twt<ity  years,  from  A.  D.  11-36  to 
1156.  Euaidri  or  "Eoderick  O'Conor,  his  son, 
was  the  la^t  Milesian  monarch  of  Ireland,  and 
after  having  reigned  eighteen  years,  abdicated 
the  throne  A.  D.  11S4.  in  consequence  of  the 
English  invasion,  and  retired  to  the  monastery 
of  Cong,  in  Mayo,  where,  after  a  religious  seclu- 
sion of  thirteen  years,  he  died,  on  Sunday  the 
STthwf  November,  A.  D.  1184,  in  the  &2nd  year 
of  his  age.  and  w  as  buried  in  the  same  sepulchre 
with  his  father,  in  the  cathedral  of  Clonmacnois. 
According  to  Dr.  O'Conor,  king  Torlogh  O'Conor 
•was  thrice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Taltenia, 
daughter  of  Murtogh  O'Melaghlin,  kingof  Meath; 
his  second  was  Dervorgilla,  daughter  of  Donald 
O'Melaghlin,  prince  of  Meath,  and  his  third  was 
Duvcola,  dar.ghter  of  .Mulrooney  Mac  Dermott, 
prince  of  Moyhirg.  By  his  last  wife  he  had 
a  son,  Cathal  CrobhdeVg  0"Conor,  the  famous 
king  of  Connaught  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
Irish  Annals.  The  O  Conors,  kings  of  Con- 
raught,  had  royal  residencies  at  Cruachan.  near 
KIphin,  and  at  Chian  Fraeich,  near  Tulsk,  in 
lioscommon :  also  at  Dunmore,  in  Galway,  and 
at  Cong  in  Mayo,  and  many  castles  in  varioos 


parts  of  Connaught  The  ancient  kings  of  Con 
nanght  were  inaugurated  at  Criiachan,  neal 
Elphin,  but  it  appears  from  our  annals  th.it 
in  after  times  the  O  Conors  were  inaugurated  as 
kings  of  Counaugiit  at  the  ilill  of  Carn  Fraeich, 
near  Tulsk,  in  Eoscommon.  The  O  Conors 
held  their  rank  as  kings  of  Connaught  down  to 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  in  the  16th  century.  In 
the  Memoirs  of  Charles  O'Conor  of  Belengar,  it 
is  st.ntcd,  that  in  the  latter  endof  tho  for.rieenth 
centwry,  the  two  head  chiefs  of  the  O'Conors, 
namely,  Torlogh  Eoe,  and  Torlogh  Donn,  hav- 
ing contended  for  the  lordship  of  Siol  Murray, 
agreed  to  divi('e  the  territory  between  them. 
Ihe  families  descended  from  Torlogh  Dona 
called  themselves  O'Conors  2J(  n.  or  the  ^'"own, 
and  the  descendants  of  Torlogh  Eoe  called 
themselves  (/'C'c/fHo/'sivcc,  or  the  Eed.  Another 
branch  of  the  O'Connors  got  great  possessions 
in  the  county  of  Sligo,  and  were  styled  the 
Conors  BMgo. 

The  O  Connors  are  thus  designated  in  the 
topographical  poem  of  O'Dugan,  written  in  the 
fourteenth  century : 

"  The  kings  of  the  hosts  that  refuse  nought 
Are  at  great  Cruachan  of  the  fair  grassy  plains, 
Which  leftise  not  abundant  fruits 
To  the  tribe  of  Clan  Conor. 

"The  undisputed  patrimony  of  this  race. 
Was  Siol  Murray  of  broad  raths. 
A  warlike  tribe  defended 
The  illustrious  kings  of  Cruachan." 

The  0  Conors  at  the  present  day  arc  very 
numerous. 

The  following  chiefs  and  clans  in  Eoscommon 
and  Galwp.y,  the  territories  possessed  by  them 
in  the  twelfth  century,  liave  been  collected  as 
follows  from  O'Dagan's  Topography,  and  other 
sources : 

Mac  Diarmada  or  Mac  Dermott.  The  Mac 
Dermotts  derive  tlieir  descent  from  the  same 
ancestor  as  the  O  Conors,  kings  of  Connaught, 
namely,  from  Teige  of  the  White  Steed,  king  of 
Connaught  in  the  11th  century,  and  therefore 
are  a  branch  of  the  O'Conors.  This  Teige  had 
a  son  named  Maelruanaidh,  the  progenitor  of 
the  Mac  Dermotts,  hence  their  tribe  name  was 
Clan  Maolruanaidh,  or  Clan  Mulrooney.  Diar- 
maid,  gr.indson  of  Mulrooney,  was  the  head  of 
the  clan  in  the  12th  century,  and  died  A.  D. 
116.!>,  and  from  him  they  took  tne  name  of  Mac 
Dermott.  The  Mac  Dermotts  had  the  title  of 
princes  of  Moylurg.  Tir  Oilill,  Tir  Tuathail,  Air- 
teach  and  Clan  Cuain. 

Moylurg,  called  Magh  Luirg  an  Daghda,  in 
O'Dugan,  signifies  the  Plain  of  the  Track  of 
Dnghda,  and' got  its  name  from  Daghda,  one  of 
the  Tuath  De  Danann  kings.  This  territory  com- 
prised the  Plains  of  Boyle,  in  the  county  of 
lioscommon.  consisting  of  some  of  the  finest 
lands  in  Ireland,  and  famous  for  their  fertility 
and  beauty.  Tir  Oilill  is  now  the  barony  of 
Tirrerill  in  Sligo.  Airtearh,  a  distric  t  in  Eos- 
common,  near~Lough  Gara.  on  the  borders  of 
Sligo  and  Mayo.  0;an  Cuain  was  a  district  in 
the  north  of  the  barony  of  Carra,  county  of 
Mayo,  Tir  Tuathail  was  a  district  in  the  barony 
of  Boyle,  bordering  on  Leitrim  and  S'igo,  to- 
wards'Lough  Allen  ;  thus  Mac  Dermott's  terri- 
tories comprised  the  present  barony  of  Boyle, 
in  the  county  of  Eoscommon,  together  with 
Tirerrill  in  Sligo,  and  Clan  Cuain  in  Mayo  at 
Castkbar,  which  comprised  the  present  parisnes 
of  Islandeady,  Turlough,  and  Breafify. 

The  Mac  Dermotts  had  their  chief  fortress  at 
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the  Eock  of  Longh  Key,  on  an  island  in  Loagh 
Key,  near  Boyic,  and  tlicy  held  llie  liigli  aud 
bonornblo  ollice  of  hereditary  marshals  oi  Con- 
naugiit,  tlie  duties  attached  to  which  were  to 
raise  and  regulate  the  military  forces,  and  to  pre- 
pare them  for  buttie  as  commaudcvs-in-chiuf, 
also  to  pre-ide  at  the  Inauguration  of  tiie  O'- 
Conors  as  kiugs  of  (Jonnaught,  aud  to  proc  aim 
their  olccdon.  They  held  their  rank  as  lords  of 
Moylurg.  down  to  the  rei^'u  of  E  izabeth,  and 
coa.-ideniblo  possessions  down  to  the  period  of 
the  <5iumwoliian  wars,  v.  heu  their  e^taics  were 
confiscated  ;  but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that,  of  all 
the  Milciian  chiefs,  the  Mae  Dermotts  alone 
have  retained  their  title  of  prince,  as  the  JLjo 
Dermott  is  to  this  day  recognized  as  prince  of 
Coolavin,  in  the  coauty  of  sligo,  holdin;^  a 
part  of  the  hereditary  possessions  of  his  ances- 
tors. There  are  several  families  of  the  -Mac 
Dennetts  in  Connaught  at  the  present  day. 
The  Mac  Uonoghs,  of  Nvhom  an  account  has 
been  given  in  the  section  on  ^s'orth  Connaught, 
•were  a  branch  of  the  Mac  Dermotts.  and  lords 
of  Tirerriil  and  Oorran  in  Sligo.  It  may  be 
observed  that  O  Dugan  gives  the  fo!!owiu;^  as 
the  ancient  chiefs  of  Moylurg,  before  the  lime 
of  the  Mao  Dermotts.  He  designates  them  thus : 

The.aneicnt  chief  of  Moylurg  of  abundance, 
Mac  Eoach  (or  Mac  Keogh),  Mac  Maen  the 
Great 

And  Mac  Kiabhaigh  (or  Mac  Revy),  of  effi- 
cient forces." 

Ui  Mani  axd  Ui  Fiaceaou  Aidxi. 

1.  O'Cellaigh,  or  O  Kelly.  The  name  O'- 
Cellaigh  is  derived  from  one  of  their  ancestors, 
Ccallach,  a  celebrated  chi*^f  in  the  ninth  centnrv. 
The  O'Kellys  arc  a  branch  of  the  C/nri  Coll'/, 
of  Orgiall  in  Ulster,  and  of  the  same  descent  as 
the  Xtagairos,  lords  of  Fermanagh,  the  Mac 
Mahons,  lords  of  Monaghan,  the^  O'Hanlons, 
chiefs  of  Oirior  in  Armagh,  and  some  other 
clans,  of  whom  an  account  has  been  given  in 
the  note  on  Orghiiilla.  In  the  4th  century 
Mani  Mor,  or  Mani  the  Great,  a  chief  of  the 
Clan  Colla.  having  collected  his  forces  in  Org- 
hialla,  on  the  borders  of  the  present  counties  of 
Tyrone,  Monag.:an  and  Armagh,  marched  to 
Connaught,  and  having  conquered  a  colony  of 
the  Firboigs,  who  possessed  the  territory  called 
Mugh  SH.i-cMiifoil,  expelled  the  Firbolgs,  and 
to  that  territory,  which  was  possessed  by  his  pos- 
terity, ho  gave  the  name  Ci  Mani,  which  has 
been  laiiniscd  to  TTy  Mania  and  I  Mania. 
This  exten-ivc  territory  comprised  a  great  part 
of  South  Conn.wght,  in  the  present  county  of 
Galway,  and  was  afterwards  extended  beyond 
the  river  Suck  to  the  Shannon,  in  the  south  of 
Roscommon,  and  comprised  the  baronies  of 
BallymOv%  Ti.iquin,  Kiliian  and  Ivilconncl,  with 
p.art  of  Chmmaenoon  in  Galway.  and  the  barony 
of  Atuione  in  Koscommon.  The  O'Kellys  were 
princes  of  Ui  Mani.  lly  Mania  is  thus  describ- 
ed by  O'Dugan  : 

A  gre.at  division  of  Connanght  is  that  plain, 
Of  Ui  Mani  of  vast  assemblies. 
Extending  from  the  Shannon  of  fairy  streams 
To  Cnoc  Meadh  of  the  great  kings."  ■ 

The  O'Kellys  held  the  office  of  high  treasur- 
ers of  Connaught,  .md  the  Mac  Dermotts  th-it  of 
marshals.  Tadhg  or  Teige  O  Kelly,  was  one  of 
the  commanders  under  Brian  Boroimhe  at  the 
battle  of  Clontarf.   The  O  Kellys  had  castleB  at 


Aughrim,  Garb.iHy,  Gallngh,  Monirea,  Moy- 
lougU,  Mullaghmorc  and  Aghran  ■,  now  Castle- 
Kcliy,  in  the  couuty  of  Ga.way,  and  at  Atlilone, 
Athleague,  Corbeg,  Galy  and  biiryue,  in  the 
county  of  Roscommon.  The  chicis  of  the  O- 
Keilys  were  inaugurated  at  Ciontuske;  t,  about 
live  miles  from  Eyrecourt,  in  th^  county  of 
Galway  and  held  their  rank  as  princes  of  Ui 
Main   to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 

2.  Mac  OiKE-uiiTAiGu,  or  Mac  Oiraghty,  a 
name  anglicised  Mac  Genighty,  or  Geraghtj^ 
descended  from  the  same  stock  as  the  O'Oonora, 
kings  of  Connaught. 

"Mac  Oiraghty  of  the  Steeds  -was  the  ruling 

chief, 

Of  Muintir  Eoduiv  of  rightful  laws— 

A  fearless  warrior  as  he  ranged  the  woods." 

Mac  Oiraghty,  chief  of  Clan  To.maltaigh.  The 
districts  of  Clan  Tomaltaigh  and  ^Muintir 
Koduiv,  were  situated  in  the  barony  of  Eos- 
common,  county  of  Eoscommon.  When  de- 
prived of  their  territories,  .some  of  the  clan 
settled  in  Mayo  and  SHgo,  and  are  to  this  day 
the  chief  possessors  of  the  island  of  Inis  Murray, 
otf  the  coast  of  Sligo.  their  having,  it  is  said, 
given  name  to  the  island  from  their  former  title 
as  head  chiefs  of  Siol  Murray,  and  are  still 
governed  by  a  chief  of  the  tribe  x\s  a  remark- 
able circumstance  connected  with  the  Mac 
Oiiaghtys  who  reside  at  Croagh  Patrick  in 
Mayo,  an  antique  beil  is  kept  by  them,  and  is 
traditionally  stated  to  h.-ive  been  one  of  thoso 
used,  by  St.'Patrick. 

3.  O  FiNNACUTA,  or  OTeenaghtys,  chiefs  of 
Clan  Coumaigh  and  Clan  M.irciiadha,  districts 
in  the  two  i\xlf  baronies  of  Ballymoc,  in  the 
counties  of  Eoscommon  aud  Galwa.v.  Two 
di^tinct  chiefs  of  the  0  Feenaghtys  are  given  by 
O  Di:g.an,  one  of  Clan  Murrogh,  and  the  other 
of  Clan  Conway;  the  former  being  designated 
'•Chief  of  C:an  Murrogh  of  the  Chauipions." 
OTeenaghty,  chiefs  of  Clan  Conway,  had  their 
castle  at  Diinamon.  near  the  river  Suck,  in  the 
county  of  Eoscommon. - 

4.  O'Fallamuaix,  or  O'Fallons,  chiefs  of 
Clan  Ua  lach,  a  district  in  the  barony  of  Atli- 
lone. in  the  county  of  Eoscommon,  comprising 
the  parishes  of  Cam  and  Dysart,  and  had  a 
cistle  at  Milltown.  The  O  Fallons  were  origin- 
ally chiefs  in  Westmeath  near  Athlone.  By 
O  bugan  they  are  designated  in  terms  which 
may  be  thus  "translated  : 

"  The  O'Fallons  who  marched  with  force 
Were  chiefs  of  Clan  I'adach  of  wine  banquets. 
Men  who  let  not  their  spe.irs  decay. 
Of  those  are  tho  freeborn  clans." 

5.  O'BiRN,  or  O'Beirnos,  ohiefft  of  Mnra  O'- 
Mannachain,  otherwise  called  Tir  Briuiu-na- 
Sionna.  or  Tir  Brinne  of  the  Shannon.  This 
territory  lay  along  tlie  Shannon,  in  tho  barony 
of  Ballintrtbber,  in  Eoscommon.  comprising  the 
parishes  of  Kilmore  of  the  Shannon.  Cloonaff, 
Aughrim  and  Kilumod,  extending  nearly  to 
Elphin. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  O'Eeirnes  are 
of  a  different  race  from  the  O'Byrnes  of  Wick- 
low. 

6.  CMaxnachain,  or  O'Monnaghan,  was  also 
a  chief  on  the  same  territory  as  O'Heirne. 

7.  (VHai.vlidhk,  or  O'llanleys,  chiefs  of  Kinel 
Doblitha,  a  large  district  in  the  barony  of  Ballin- 
tohber,  county  of  Uoscomuion,  along  the  Shan» 
non. 
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8.  Mao  BnAXAT>-,  or  Mac  Erocnnan,  some- 
times nia'io  O  Drennan,  and  O'Macln  kl.il,  or 
O'.MuIvil.i!,  M):netiines  ancriicised  to  Mulviile 
and  .MltclifH.  Tlio  Mae  Urcnnans  and  O'Miilvi 
bi!s  Wi-rc  cliicfs  of  Corca  Aclilanii,  a  large 
district  a  ijiiining  Kinel-DobliLlia,  in  the  I  arony 
of  ]{<)=5coiii:r.on.  Tills  district  formed  part  of 
the  Taa'ha  in  Avhieh  was  situated  the  Slievo 
Bann  Mnuntain. 

9  O  Fi- \nnagaix,  or   OTIannagans,  chiefs 
6f  C  an  C;ith"il,  a  territory  in  the  barony  of 
Eoscorrnn  )n,  north  of  E.';  h'in.  O'Maolmor 
O'Carthaidh,  or  O'Carthy,  and  O.Milghroin, 
were  a'.so  subordinate  chiefs  of  Clan  Cathail. 

"  Fonr  active  chieftains 
IJulcd  over  the  Clan  Cathail. 
Kins  cn  who  have  not  been  dispraised 
Arc  those  four  whom  wo  enumerate. 

♦'O'F'anagan,  chief  of  the  territory, 
OMii'inor.i  whom  I  praise  ; 
"Willi  clic>crfii;uc'5s  thev  were  still  supported 
By  the  blithe  O'Carthy  and  O  Muroiu." 

10.  0"MAOLBi?E>-s-AtN,  a  name  anglicised  to 
O'Mnhenan,  were  chiefs  of  C!an  Conchobhair, 
©r  Clan  Conor,  a  district  in  the  barony  of  lios- 
coninion,  near  Crnachan  ;  tbey  are  tlias  desig- 
nated ly  0  Dii£;an : 

"  O'.Mnlbrenan  of  renown, 
AVas  chief  of  C!an  Conor  of  the  fertile  plains, 
Their  men  above  all  others  I  record, 
They  are  of  the  tribe  of  Clan  Cathail." 

11.  0  Cathalatv,  chief  of  Clan  Fogartalgh. 
O'Maonaigh,  or  OMeene\-s,  sometimes  made 
O'.Moonf'j  s.  'vere  chiefs  'of  ClaH  Murthiiiic. 
Clan  Fog.irtaigli  and  C'an  Murthwile  were  dis- 
tricts in  Balliatobber,  county  of  Eoscommon. 
O'Catiialain  and  0\Mooney  ar*  thus  mentioned 
in  O  Dugan : 

"O  Catha^iin  is  the  chartered  chief 
Of  Clan  Fogarty  of  the  grass}^  plains, 
And  po'verful  are  hi*  conquering  forces; 
Chief  of  C;an  Murihuilc  is  O'Mooney." 

12.  0'CoNCEA>'Aix,  or  0"Concannon,  chief  of 
tJi  Diarniada,  a  district  on  the  borders  of  Eos 
common  and  Gahvay,  in  the  baronies  of  Athlono 
and  Baliymoe  The  OConcannons  are  thus 
montioned  in  O'Dngan-: 

"The  Ui  Diarmada  of  protecting  men, 
Their  heroes  arc  kinsmen  to  kings. 
Governor  of  the  territory 
Is  O  Concaaain,  its  undisputed  chief." 

13.  'Mao  JiIunciiADnA,  or  Mac  Murro2h. 
Eometimps  anglicised  to  Mac  Morrow,  a  chief 
of  Clan  Tomaltaigh.  I.;  Eoscommon,  of  which 
Mac  Oiracrbty  was  a'so  chief. 

14.  O'FLOKJy.  or  O'Fiynn,  cliief  of  Siol  Maol- 
niain,  ft  large  di.^trict  in  the  barony  of  BaHin- 
tobbcr.  co'inty  of  Eoscommon,  in  which  lay 
Slieve  Ui  Fhli)inn,  or  O'Fiynn  s  Mountain,  anH 
widen  comprised  the  pnrishes  of  Killkeevan  and 
Kiltullash.  and  also  part  of  the  parish  of  Bally- 
nakill,  in  the  barony  of  Baliymoe,  county  of 
Gahvay.  0  Mao'muaidh,  or  6'Mulloy,  is  also 
given  as  a  chief  over  Clan  Taidhg,  or  Clan  Teigc, 
in  the  same  district. 

15.  O'RoTni.AiN,  chiefs  of  Cnill  Fothaidh,  a 
distric-  on  the  borders  of  Eoscommon  and 
M<iyo. 

16.  O'Sgaithgil,  or  Mac  Sgathgil,  chief  of 


Corca  M^-glia,  a  district  wliicli  comprised  thi 
pari.h  of^Kiikeeran,  in  the  barony  of  Killiaa, 
coLinry  of  Galway.  O'Bioin,  anglicised  to  Burns, 
was  chief  of  Lough  Gealgosa,  adistriot  adjoining 
Corca  .M.  gha. 

17.  O  'I'alciiakatx,  chief  of  Conmaicne  Cuilc, 
a  di  trict  in  the  barony  of  Cuire,  ct>uuty  of  Gal- 
way. 

13.  O'Cadhla,  or  O'Cawley,  chief  of  Con- 
macui  Ma:  a,  nov.-  the  barony  of  B  illyaahinch, 
in  the  county  vf  Galway. 

19.  Mac  CoN-iioi,  or  Mac  Conroy,  chief  of 
Gno  Mo:-,  and  O'llaidhni.lh,  chief  of  Gno  Beag, 
tVu-triets  wliich  lay  along  the  we^tcru  banks  of 
Lougli  Corrib,  beiween  th.it  l::kc  and  the  bay 
of  Galway,  in  the  barony  of  Moycuilcn,  count/ 
Of  Ga'.wa'y.   O  Dugan  says : 

"  Mac  Conroy  possesses  in  peace 
Gno  Mor  of  tlie  numerous  harbors." 

20.  Mac  AKonA,  or  Mac  Hugh,  called  also 
Jlughes,  chief  of  Clan  Co.-^graidh,  a  district  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Lough  Corab  tiius  dciignat- 
by  O  Dugan  : 

"The  race  of  Mac  Aedha  on  the  eastern  sido 
Of  the  e-vteusive  p!ain  of  Clan  Co  g  y, 
An  active  host  fron  the  pl.r.n  of  .NIedha, 
Miid  and  hospitable  are  their  tribes." 

21.  0'ri..\TnnE?.TAiGii.  or  O  Fiaherty,  anamo 
derived  from  F^nit'i,  a  chief  or  h  to,  and  hear' 
tac.h,  of  deeds  ;  lience  it  may  sicnify  a  chief  of 
liobte  deeds.  They  are  styled  by  O  Dugan 
cliiefs  of  Muinlir  .Murchadha,  now.  the  barony 
of  Care,  county  of  Gaiway.  In  tiie  l>ih  century 
they  were  e.vpeiled  from  this  teniUiry  by  tho 
Eagiish,  and  having  settled  on  the  other  sside  of 
Loiigh  Corrib.  got  c.vtensivo  possessions  there 
in  the  barony  of  MoycuIIen,  .in  1  were  thence 
styled  lords  of  lar  Conacht,  or  West  Connauglit 
They  had  the  cliicf  naval  comnjand  ab«ut  Lough 
Corrib,  on  the  islands  of  which  tiiey  had  castlei 
They  are  thus  designated  by  O  Dugan  : 

"Cl.an  Murcadha  of  the  fi)rtres5  of  hospilality 
Was  governed  by  the  Clan  Flaherty  of  swords. 
Who  from  the  shout  of  ba;t;e  would  not  flee; 
To  them  belongs  tho  regulation  of  the  fair 
ports. 

22.  O  HEiDnix,  or  O'lleyno.somc'imes  angU 
cised  to  Ilyncs.  O'Heyne' was  styled  prince  ol 
Ui  Fiachra  Aidhni,  so  called  as  being  of  tho 
r.ace  of  Ui  P'l.ichra.  The  territory  of  Ui 
Fiachra  Aidhni,  a'so  cal  cd  South  Ui'Fia.chra, 
was  co-extensive  Avith  the  diocese  of  Kilmac- 
duagh,  and  comprised  the  boronv  of  Ki'tartan, 
and  parts  of  the. baronies  of  Jjunkel  in  and 
Loughrea,  in  the  county  of  Galway.  The  0  - 
ITcynes  were  descended  from  Guairi  Aidhno,  a 
king  of  v'onnanght  in  the  seventh  century,  who 
is  celebrated  by  all  the  ancient  anna'ists'for  his 
hospita'ity  to  all  classes,  and  charity  to  the  poor; 
hence  it  "passed  into  a  proverb,  in  speaking  of 
an  liospilable  person,  that  lie  was  a^  generous 
as  Gualre;"  and  the  poets  in  their  figurative 
language  stated  that  his  riu^ht  hand  had  become 
mneh  longer  than  his  Icfr.  in  consequence  of 
being  constantly  extended  in  giving  charity. 
The  O'TTevnes  took  their  name  from  Eidhin, 
one  of  their  chiefs  In  the  tenth  century,  and 
Mao'ruanaidh  O'lleyne,  prince  of  Ui  Fia-ohra, 
was  a  commander  under  Brian  Boror)5h,a  at  the 
battle  of  Ciontarf,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that 
Brian  Boromlm  was  married  to  Mor,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Flann,  father  of  Maolruauaidh  O'lleyne, 
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28.  O'Sechnasaigh,  or  O'Shaughnessey,  of 
the  same  descf  nt  as  O'Heyne,  and  chief  of  Kinel 
Aedha,  sometimes  called  Kinel  Aedha-na-h- 
Eclitge.  that  is  Kinel  Hugh  of  Echty,  a  mount- 
ainous district  on  the  borders  of  Gahvay  and 
Clare.  Kinel  Hugh  was  a  large  district  in  the 
barony  of ^viltartan,  county  of  Gahvay,  0-' 
Cathall,  or  O'Cahal,  (,f  the  race  of  Ui  Fiachra, 
was  also  a  chief  of  Kinel  Hugh. 

24.  Mac  Gilla-Cellaigu,  or  Mac  Gilkelly, 
sometimes  made  Killikelly,  also  of  the  rate  of 
Ui  Fiachfa,  and  another  chief  of  Aidhne. 

25.  O'Clkiiugii,  or  O'Clerj',  a  name  some- 
times anglicised  to  Clarke,  likewise  of  the  race 
of  Ui  Fiiichra,  and  chiefs  in  Aidhne.  and  some- 
times styled  chiefs  of  Ui  Fiachra  Finn.  They 
took  the  name  from  Cleirach,  one  of  their  cele- 
brated chiefs  in  the  tenth  century.  Many  of 
these  O  CIerys  were  hiphly  distinguished  in 
literature,  and  a  branch  of  them  having  settled 
In  Donegal  became  bards  and  historians  to  the 
O  JJonnells,  princes  of  Tyrconnell.  and  were  the 
authors  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters. 
Other  branches  of  the  O'Clerys  settled  iu  Bref- 
ney  ©  Keilly,  or  the  county  of  Cavan. 

26.  O'DniHiKJiT.LA,  chief  of  Kinel  Cinngamhna, 
Mac  Fiaehra,  chief  of  Oga  Beathra,  O'Cathain, 
chief  of  Kinel  Sedna,  and  O'Maghna,  chief  of 
Caenridhe,  all  chiefs  in  Aidhne.  The  chiefs  of 
Aidhne  are  tlius  designated  by  O'Dugan  : 

"Let  us  approach  Aidhni  of  Steeds, 
And  his  noble  chiefs  of  hospitality, 
And  let  us  trace  their  kings  who  are  not  fcAV. 
And  treat  of  the  host  of  the  free  clans, 

"The  noble  clan  of  Mac  Gilkelly, 
The  O'Hcynesof  the  sleek  and  slender  steeds, 
"Whose  defence  and  pride  is  the  strength  of 

their  arms. 
Are  of  the  race  of  Guairi  the  Fair; — 
Good  and  hospitable  is  the  chief, 
O'Clery  sprang  of  the  same  race. 

"Two  other  chiefs  of  Kinalea, 
O'Shaiighnessey  whom  I  will  not  slum, 
Toge^licr  with  O'Cahill  of  learned  men, 
Smooth  are  his  fields  and  fertile  his  moun- 
tain." 

27.  O'Madagaiv.  or  O'Madadhaln.  anglicised 
O'Madden,  chief  of  Siol  Anmc7i<idlut.  &  namo 
hitinised  to  Si'nnchia,  and  which  got  its  name 
from  Anmchadh,  one  of  their  ancient  chiefs. 
This  territory  comprised  the  present  barony  of 
Longford,  in  the  county  of  Galwaj'.  and  the 
parisn  of  Lusmagh,  on  the  other  si  le  of  the 
Shannon,  in  the  Kings  County.  The  O  Mad- 
dens  are  a  branch  of  the  Clan  Colla.  and  of  the 
same  descent  as  the  O'Kellys,  princes  of  Ui 
Mani.  and  took  their  name  from  Madudan  More, 
one  of  their  ancient  chiefs.  There  are  several 
families  of  the  name  still  in  Connauirht. 

28.  O'HuALLAcnAiN,  or  O'Hoo'aghan,  Fome- 
times  anglicised  OH'oulaarhan  and  Mac  Conlag- 
han,  and  also  given  by  O'Dugan,  as  chiefs  of  Siol 
Anmchadha.  O'Hoolaghan  is  thus  designated 
by  O'Dugan : 

"A  noble  chiefof  lasting  fame 
Enlos  over  the  plain  of  tlie  race  of  Anmcha, 
A  valiant  roiifrh-fetterinsr  warrior, 

•  Of  keen-edged  weapons  is  O'Hoolaghan." 

2».  O'MAELALAiDn,  or  O'Mulally,  sometimes 
inad<>.  La^ly. 

80,  ONeaciitain,  or  O'Naghtcn,  ,sometime9 
tatde  Norton.  Tho  ONashteas  and  O'Mnl.iU 


lies  are  given  by  O'Dugan  as  the  two  chiefs  xA 
Maen  Magh,  or  Moenmoy,  a  territory  which, 
according  to  O'Flaherty,  got  its  name  from 
Maen,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ugani.  This  territory 
was  an  extensive  plain,  cqjnprising  a  great  part 
of  the  present  baronies  of  Loughrea  and  Leitrim. 
in  the  county  of  Gahvay.  The  O'Kaghtansand 
O'Mulaliys  are  branches  of  the  Clan  Colla,  and 
are  thus  designated  by  O'Dugan  :  ^ 

"  The  chiefs  of  Moenmoy  the  champions, 
"Whose  estate  is  the  fertile  plain. 
Two  who  defend  that  district 
AreO'Naghten  and  O'Mulally, 
Their  warfare  is  heavy  in  battles, 
The  land  is  theirs  as  far  as  Ui  Fiachra." 

The  O'Mulaliys,  when  dispossessed  of  their 
encient  territories,  settled  at  Tul!ach-na-Dala, 
near  Tuam,  where  they  had  a  castle.  The  head 
of  the  family  having  removed  to  France,  a 
descendant  of  his  became  celebrated  as  an  o  ator 
and  statesman  at  the  lime  of  the  French  devo- 
lution, and  was  known  by  the  name  Count 
Lally  Tollendal,  taking  histit'e  from  hisancient 
teriitory  in  Ireland.  Several  of  the  O'Lallys 
wero  celebrated  conuiianders  in  the  Irish 
Brigade  in  France,  and  one  of  them  was  created 
Marquis  de  Lally  Tollendal,  and  a  peer  of 
France,  bv  Kapoleou, 

31,  O'CoNAiLL,  or  O'Connell.  The  O'Con- 
nells  and  Mac  Mac  Egans  were  marshals  of  the 
forces  to  the  O'Keilys,  princes  of  Ui  Mani,  and 
of  the  same  descent  as  the  O  Kellys. 

S2.  Mac  AEDiiAGAm,  anglicised  Mac  Egans, 
were  chiefs  of  Cl;in  Diarma7la,  a  district  in  the 
barony  of  Leitrim,  county  Gahvay,  and  had  a 
castle  at  Dun  Doighre,  now  Duniry.  The  Mac 
Egans  were  celebrated  as  Brehons  in  Conraupht 
and  in  Ormond,  and  many  of  them  were  emi- 
nent literary  men.  They  are  thus  mentioned 
by  O  Dugan : 

"  Precedence  for  his  valor  and  fame 
Be  given  to  Mac  Egan  the  noble. 
Record  him  for  the  activity  of  his  warriors. 
Of  his  prosperity  and  great  renown." 

83.  Mac  Gri.LA-FixNAGAix,  or  O'Finnegans, 

a  name  sometimes  rendered  Finnucane,  and 
O  Cionaoith,orO  lienny,  chiefs  of  Cian  Laitlsem- 
hain,  called  also  Muintir  Cionaith,  a  district  in 
the  barony  of  Moyiarnon.  county  of  Boscom- 
mon.   They  are  thus  mentioned  by  O  Dugaa: 

"Mac  Gilla-Finnegan  the  mild, 
And  the  vali.mt  Clan  Kenny, 
Two  tribes  who  are  fair  so  be  scon 
Eule  over  the  brave  Clan  Flahavan." 

34.  O'DoMHNALLAiN,  or  O'Donncllans,  chiefs 
of  Clan  Breasail,  a  district  in  the  barony  of 
Leitrim,  county  of  Gahvay.  The  O'Donnellans 
are  thus  mentioned  by  O'Dugan  : 

"Noble  the  blood  and  achievements 
Of  the  O  Donnellans  of  handsome  figure, 
Rushing  to  the  battle  like  a  torrent, 
Such  are  the  yellow-haired  Clan  Breasail," 

There  are  still  many  families  of  the  0  Don- 
nellans  in  Connaught. 

35.  O'DoNOiiADiiA,  or  O'Donoghoe,  chief  of 
Clan  Cormaic,  a  district  in  Moenmoy,  iu  Gal 
wnv,  which  has  already  been  defined. 

3f).  O  DiijnHGniXD,  or  O'Deiirhan.  chief  of 
the  twelve  Ballys,  or  Townlands,"  of  0'l)llibhg^ 
hind,  a  district  near  Loughrsa,  in  the  county  of 
Gal  way 
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8T.  O'DocoMLATN,  chief  of  Eirlhnigb,  and  0'- 
Onbhrain,  or  O'Giiuran,  chief  of  Ddl  Druithae. 
districis  about  Loughrea. 

Si  O  -M  voiLUKiGiiDE,  or  O'Mulbrides,  or  Mac 
Brides,  chiefs  of  Magh  Finn  and  of  Bredach,  a 
larjK?  diitriot  in  the  barony  of  Athloue,  county 
of  iioscuiumon,  cast  of  the  river  Suck. 

3J.  O  Mai.snin,  orO'iMannhi,  or  O' -Mannings, 
chiefs  of  S'^jdhan,  *  large  territory  in  tbe  barony 
of  ria  juhi;  wbich  was  made  into  six  divisions, 
called  the  sis  Sodhans.  The  O'AIanuins  had 
Ihcir  cliiof  residence  at  the  castle  of  Clogiu-r, 
barony  of  Tiaquin,  county  of  Galway,  and 
afterwards  at  Menlough,  in  the  parish  of  Killas- 
cobe,  in  tlie  same  barony.  The  otlier  chiefs 
given  by  O'Dugan  on  tbe  six  Sodliaas  were 
Mae-ar.-ljhaird-,  or  Mac  Wards ;  O'Sguavra,  or 
O  Scurrys;  O'Lennan,  or  O'Lennans;  O  Oisain, 
orOCa^bins;  O  Gialla,  or  O'Giallain,  rendered 

0  Goa'ans  and  Gillays,  and  O  Maigins,  O'Migins, 
or  O'Maginns.  The  chiefs  of  Sodlian  are  thus 
incntioDcd  by  O'Dugan : 

"Tho  six  Sodhans  let  us  not  shun, 
Thoir  chiefs  are  not  to  be  forgotten ; 
lirave  are  their  predatory  hosts, 
To  whom  belonged  the  spear-armed  Sod- 
hans.'" 

40.  O'Cathail,  or  O'C.ihill ;  O'Mnghroin,  or 
OWIoran;  O  Maolruanaidh,  or  0^^1u!rooncy, 
tFore  the  thi  ee  chiefs  of  Crumthan,  an  extensive 
territory  sometimes  called  OrutFon.  comprising 
the  barony  of  Kiilian,  and  part  of  Bally  iioe,  in 
the  county  of  Galway.  These  chiefs  aro  thus 
desig-uated  by  O'Dugan : 

*'O'0ahilI  and  O'Murain  the  active, 
O'.Mulroouey  of  the  splendid  banquets, 
Like  trees  which  shelter  the  fertile  land. 
Are  the  chiefs  of  Crumthan  of  tlia  woody 
plains." 

41.  O'Laedos,  or  O'Laedhaigh,  anglicised  to 
O'Leahy.  chiefs  of  Caladh,  a  larjre  district  in  the 
barony  of  Kilconnell,  county  of  Galway.  They 
arc  tlius  mentioned  by  O'Dugan : 

The  brave  O'Leahys  I  must  mention, 
Chiefi  of  the  broad  lands  of  Caladh, 
Men  who  won  and  liold  the  sway 
Of  Caladli  by  Shannon  of  clear  streams.'' 

42.  O'Havertt,  chief  in  the  barony  of  Ath- 
enry,  and  ounty  of  Galway. 

48.  The  O'Dalys,  a  branch  of  the  O'Donnells 
of  Donegal,  princes  of  Tirconnell,  whose  tribe 
name  was  C!an  Dalaigh.  The  O'Dalys,  it  ap- 
pears, settled  in  Connaught  as  early  as  the 
twe  fth  century,  and  accounts  of  many  of  thoin, 
very  eminent  as  poets  and  learned  men  in  Con- 
naught  an  I  in  Munster.  Several  of  them  were 
distinguished  ecclesiastics.  The  O'Dalys  had 
large  p  jssossions  in  the  counties  of  Galway  and 
lioscommon. 

44.  The  O'IIallouans,  given  in  O'Flaherty's 
OgVKla  (vol  ii.  p.  296),  as  chiefs  of  Clan  Fer- 
gaill,  a  large  district  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  of  Galway,  near  Lough  Corrib.  From 
these  was  descended  O'Halloran  the  historian. 

45.  The  O'Callanans  and  O  Canavans,  men- 
tioned by  O'Flaherty  as  hereditary  physicians 
iu  Galway. 

43.  The  O'DunntnAians,  or  O'DufFeys,  fami- 
lies of  note  in  Galway  and  Roscommon,  and 
many  of  them  learned  men  and  eminent  ecclesi- 
astics, several  of  them  having  been  archbishops 

01  Taam,  aod  bishops  in  Elphin. 


47.  The  O'Bkiexs,  a  branch  of  the  O'Briens 
of  Thomond,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  and  lords 
of  the  Isles  of  Arran,  off  the  co:ist  of  tralway, 
wliicli  they  held  from  the  thirteenth  to  a  lato 
period  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  as  captains 
of  the  sea  coast,  kept  a  larcje  maritime  force. 

4b.  Mao  Cnaimuin,  or  Vac  Noviii,  according 
to  the  book  of  Leacan,  chiefs  of  a  di.st;ict  called 
Crannog  Mac  Cnaimhiu,  or  Oraniiagh  Mao 
Ncvin,  in  the  parish  of  Tynagh,  barony  of 
Leitii  11,  and  county  of  Galway.  There  aro 
still  some  families  of  tho  Mac  Ncvins  In  tho 
county  of  Galway. 

4J.  Mac  E  jciiAiDii,  or  Mac  Keogh,  a  branch 
of  the  O'lvellys,  chiefs  of  Omhanach,  now  Onagh, 
in  tho  p:irish  of  Taghmaconnell,  iu  the  barony 
of  Atlilone,  county  of  llo.-common.  There  ara 
still  many  tamiiies  of  the  Mac  Keoghs,  or 
Keoghs,  in  Connaught 

50  Mao  Gillacuiuii,  or  ?»Iac  Gihhiffs,  some- 
times rendered  Kilduffs,  chiefs  in  c'a'adh,  along 
with  the  O  Leahys,  in  the  barony  of  Kiliconnell, 
county  of  Galway. 

51.  The  0'LoucAi>-8,  or  O'Larkins;  the  O- 
Gobetiaighs,  or  O'Gcvennys;  the  O'Aireach- 
tains,  ang  icised  to  llatrington  ;  the  O'Fahys,  or 
O'Fays;  O'Laidins,  or  O'Ltnes,  an(i  tlie  O'- 
Horan^,  all  clans  in  Ui  Mani,  in  the  county  of 
Ga  way. 

52.  O'CoBiiTnAiGii,  or  O'ColTeys,  a  branch  of 
the  O  Kellys,  princes  of  Ui  Mani.  ThoO  Cof- 
fays  possessed  a  large  disudct  in  the  barony  of 
Clonrr.ocnoon,  county  of  Galway.  and  had  their 
principal  residence  at  a  place  called  Tuam  Cath- 
raigh.  There  are  several  fami  ies  of  the  name 
in  the  counties  of  Galway  and  lloscommon. 

5'].  The  Mao  Manl'sks,  Mac  Keons,  O'Com- 
mins,  and  OTionans,  clans  in  Roscommon. 

Short'y  after  the  Eng  ish  inva  ion,  W'ilH.'im 
do  BursTJ,  and  other  Anglo-Norman  leaders,  led 
their  forces  into  Connaught,  and  afct-r  fierce 
contests  with  the  O'Connors  and  other  chiefs, 
got  po-session  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
country.  From  Richard,  or  Rickar.l  dc  Burgo, 
a  great  part  of  the  county  of  Galway  got  tho 
name  of  Clanrickard,  which  comprised,  accord- 
ing to  Ware,  the  baronies  of  Clare,  Dimkellin, 
Loughaea,  Kiltartan,  Athenry  and  Leitrim. 
The  de  Burgos  became  in  time  the  most  power- 
ful fa;iiily  in  Connaught,  and  were  its  chief 
governors  under  the  kings  of  England.  They 
were  styled  Lr)rds  of  Connauaht,  and  also  be- 
camu  Earls  of  Ulster  ;  but  on  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam de  Burgo,  Earl  of  Ulster,  in  tfTu  thirteenth 
century,  and  the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  to  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of 
King  El  ward  III.,  his  titles  passed  into  tho 
royal  family  of  England,  by  whom  tiiey  are  still 
held.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
centurj',  the  heads  of  the  two  principal  branches 
of  the  Burkes  took  the  Iri-h  name  of  Mac 
William,  and  adopted  the  Irish  language  and 
customs.  Sir  William,  or  Udck  Burke,  tho 
progenitor  of  the  Earls  of  Clanrickard,  bad  great 
possessions  in  Galway  and  Roscommon,  and 
took  the  name  Mac  William  Eighter,  anil  Sir 
Edmund  Burke,  called  Albanach,  took  tho 
name  Mac  William  Ougliter,  bad  large  posses- 
sions in  Mayo,  and  was  ancestor  of  tlie  Earls  of 
Mayo. 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  seve- 
ral English  and  Welsh  families  settled  iu  tho 
town  of  Galway.  and  other  parts  of  the  coutity, 
tho  principal  of  whom  were  the  Athys,  Ber- 
minghams.  Blake',  Bodkins,  Brownes,  Blundels, 
Deancs,  Dillons,  Darcy.s,  Frenches,  Joyces,  Kir- 
wans,  Lynches,  Lawlesses.  I^Iorrisscs,  Martins, 
Whites,  &c.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  O*- 
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Loinsighs,  who  are  also  called  Lynch  in  Eng- 
lisii,  are  also  an  Irisli  clan.  The  O'Kerovaus 
are  also  an  Irisli  clan,  and  the  name  has  heen 
anglicised  to  Kirwan.  The  Mac  Dorchys,  or 
O'Doichys,  ^vere  chiefs  ii;  Partry.  in  the  county 
of  Mayo,  and  also  in  Gahvay,  and  many  of  them 
anglicised  the  name  to  D'Arcy,  and  were  con- 
sidered to  be  of  English  descent.  1  he  Martins 
of  Gahvay  were  considered  by  O'Brien,  Val- 
lancey  and  others,  to  be  of  Firbolg  origin,  de- 
Bcended  from  the  old  race  of  the  Fir  Domnians, 
so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  old  annalists 
under  the  name  of  Mairtinigh,  anglicised  Mar- 
tineans.  Tlie  Joyces,  or  de  Jorscs,  came  from 
Wales  to  Galway  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and 
having  formed  alliances  with  the  O  Flahertys, 
chiefs  of  West  Connaught,  got  large  possessions 
In  Coimemarra,  in  the  barony  of  Twoss,  and 
towards  tlie  borders  of  Mayo,  a  large  territory, 
■which  is  still  called  Joyces'  Country,  where 
they  are  very  numerous  to  the  present  day, 
and  many  of  them  remarkable  for  immense 
Btrengtlj  of  body  and  gigantic  stature. 

FOREIGN  KACE3  THAT  TOOK  GAELIC  SCBNAMES. 

Many  of  the  Danish  settlers  are  considered  to 
have  taken  Irish  surnames,  and  ivrefi.xed  Mac  to 
their  names,  as  did  many  of  theJ^ng'o-Norman 
and  English  Aimiiics  in  early  times  ;  but  it  does 
not  afipcar  that  any  of  those  settlers  adopted  the 

Erefix  O,  as  that  was  confined  cliiefly  to  the 
[ilesian  families  of  the  liighest  rank.  The  fol- 
lowing  Anglo-Norman  or  English  families 
adopted  Iri>h  surnames:  The  de  Burgos,  or 
Burkes,  of  Connaught,  took  the  name  of  Mac 
William,  and  some  of  tliem  that  of  M  c  Philip  ; 
the  dt)  Angulos,  or  Nang'es,  of  Moath  and  Mayo, 
changed  the  name  to  Mao  Costello;  the  de 
Exefers  of  Mayo  to  Mac  Jordan ;  tho  Barretts 
of  Mayo,  to  Mac  Wattin  ;  the  Stauntons  of  Mayo, 
to  Mac  Aveeley,  in  Irish  Mac-an-Mhilidh,  signi- 
fying the  Son  of  the  Knight;  the  de  Bermhig 
Lams  of  Connaught  and  other  places,  to  Mao 


Feorais,  or  Peorais,  signifying  the  son  of  Pierce, 
from  one  of  their  chiefs;  the  Fitzsimons  of  tho 
King's  County,  to  Mac  Kuddery,  signifying  tho 
son  of  the  Knight,  from  Kidire,  a  knight ;  tho 
Poors  of  Kilkenny  and  Waterford,  to  Mao 
Shere;  the  Butlers,  to  Mac  Pierce;  tlie  Fitz- 
gcralds  lo  Mac  Thomas  and  Mac  Maurace ;  tho 
de  Courcys  of  Cork,  to  Mac  Patrick  ;  the  Barrys 
of  Cork,  to  Mac  Adam,  and  many  others  in  like 
manner.  Many  of  the  Milesian  Irish,  on  tho 
other  hand,  anglicised  their  names,  of  which 
numerous  instances  have  been  given  in  tho 
coarse  of  this  topographical  appendix,  and  many 
of  them  have  so  translated  ,iind  twisted  their 
surnames,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  those  families  are  of  Irish  or 
English  descent.  In  the  reigns  of  the  Henrys 
and  Edwards  many  penal  acts  of  parliament 
were  pasfed,  compelling  the  ancient  Irish  to 
adopt  English  surnames,  and  the  English  lan- 
guage, dress,  manners  and  customs,  and,  no 
doubt,  many  of  the  Milesian  Irish  took  English 
surnames  in  those  times,  to  protect  their  lives 
and  properties,  as  otherwise  they  forfeited  their 
goods,  and  were  liable  to  be  punished  as  Irish 
enemies.  In  modern  times,  many  of  the  old 
Irisli  families  omit  the  O  and  Mac  in  their 
surnames,  an  absurd  practice,  as  such  names 
lose  much  ot  their  euphonious  sound  by  tho 
omission,  and  are  neither  English  nor  Irish ; 
a"nd  it  may  be  observed  that  none  of  tho 
Scotch  Macs  omit  that  national  designation,  or 
metamorphose  their  names  as  the  Irish  hava 
done.  Without  O  and  Mae,  the  Irish  have  no 
names,  according  to  the  old  verse  : 

"Per  0,  atque  Mac,  veros  cognoscis  Hibernos 
His  duobus  demptis,  nuUus  Ilibernus  adest." 

"  By  Mac  and  0,  you'll  always  know, 
True  Irishmen,  they  say  ; 
But  ii  they  lack  both'O  and  Mac, 
No  Irishmen  are  they." 


Ar  na  clirTclinugliadli  i  g»catliair  Brucluinne,  laimli  re  li- 
Eboracli  Nuadh,  le  Seagiian,  mac  Dhomhnaill,  mhic  Thomais 
Oig  na  bh-Foradh  Ui  Mhaghtliambna,  o  Choill  Bheithne,  laimh 
re  Sliabh  Grott  ris  a  raidbter  an  Gbaillte  Mbor  aniu,  ar  an 
t-ocbtrnbadb  la  deg  de  mbi  luil,  is  an  m-bUadbaia  d'aeis  an 
Tigberna  1857. 
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Baedan, 
Baethin,  Saint, 
Banba, 
Beothach,  . 

Benn-Edar,  (now  Hill  of  Howth,) 
Bcnen.  Saint,  »  . 
Berngal,       .  •  . 
Bealcu-Brefni, 
Becan,  Saint, 

Bede,  the  Ve.'ierable,  Preface  xxix.  n  375 
Belach-Lucadi,  (now  Lowhid,  Co.  Clare,)  441 
Belach-Feli,  battle  of,  ...  486 
Belach  Dathi,  battle  of,  .  .  445  and  n 
Belach  Mughna,  battle  of,  .  .  526 
Belach-Cro,  battle  of,  .  .  .  488  n 
Bertus,  ...  480 

Bennchor,  (now  Bangor,)  .  .  .  479  n 
Bladh,  .  .  .  .  .191 
Blathnaid,  ....  282,284 
Bladnia,  (now  Slieve  Bloom,  Kings  Co.,)  46T 
Blathmac,  .....  469 
Blcthin  ap  Conan,  .         .         .  193 

Birra,  mow  Birr, '  battle  of,         .         .  448 
Boromha,  Boroimhe.  Anglice  Borm,)  803  7i,48l7» 
"       Brian,  (see  Brian  Boroimhe.) 
"       Laighen,  ....  416 
Borenn,    .  ...  487 

Bishops  of  Ireland,  list  of,   .         .         .  94  7> 

Bratha,  179 

Braen.  .....  58C 

Brann-Dubh,       ....  892,466 

Brendan,  (or  Brainnen,)  Saint,     .        ':;32,  143 

Breogan   177,  179,  191 

Breogan,  tower  of,  .  .  .  .  195 
Brehbns,  Preface  xxsviii.  n,  Ixi.  ii. 

Bresigh  23T 

Brescal  Brec,  ....  2;)5 

"     Bo-dibadh,        .         .  .262 
"     Son  of  Diarmaid,  .         .  .439 
Brian  Boromha,  or  Boroimhe,  549,  558,  563,  575 
Britain,       .         .         .         .  .88 

Mael  127,  190 

Britain,  invasion  of,  by  the  Scots  and 

Picts,  831 

Brighitt,  Saint,  .  .  .  425,444,468 
Brui£hin-da-Cogadh,  battle  of  .  464 
Brigantes,  .  .  .  .  .  191 
Brugh,  .         .         .         .        856  n 

Buclianan,  (quoted,)      .         .  .  877 

Buikedh  Brugh,       ...  330 

Cambrensis,  Preface  xxiv.  n,  (quoted,)  di- 
vision of  Ireland,        .         .  .84 
Camden,  (quoted,)  Preface  xxvi.,  xlL 
Cambria,      ....  128,871 
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Caelbach,        .        .  . 
Caemhan,  Saint,     .  . 
Caein,  inis, 
Cainnecli. 
Caiuiin,  Saint,  . 
Cannice,  Saint,  (see  Cainnech,) 
Cainncil,  ..... 
Carn  Conaill,  battle  of  . 
Carbi'i  Cat-Kenn,  .... 
"  Liiicar, 

"  Crom,  .... 
Oath  Finn  Tragha,  (battle  of  Ventry,) 

Preface  xlvi. 
Cathluun,  ..... 
Cathacir  Mor,  255,  308,  list  of  bis  sons 
Oathacli,  i^sce  St.  Fintan.j 
OarthacLi,  ancestor  of  Mac  Carthaigh  of 

Desuioiid,         .         .         .  590  n 

Carthacli,  Saint,  *         .         .  459, 473 

Carn-Fcradaig,  (now  Knockany,)  battle 


.  460 

495 
.  464 
434,410 

.  312 

476 
.  2i)2 

860 
.  U4 


215 


of. 


440 
5v3 
91 


Casan  Linni,  (now  the  Lagan,)  tattle  of, 
Caisel,  (now  Cashel,) 
Caeiiti  Treface,  iii. 
Cajsar,  (quoted,;  .         .         .  876 

Cemeteries  of  the  Irish  kings,      .         .  858 

Cimbri,  122  n, 

Cluan  Fcrta,  (now  Clonfert,)  .  432and«.. 
Clanna  Degaidh,  .         .         .         .      263  n. 

"   liiulraide,     .  .         .    263  n,  473 

Clidna,  (Glandore,)  .  .  .  2o5  ii 
Clocbar  l3os;i,  (now  Clogher,)       .  450  n 

Clonard,  College  of,       .         .         .      458  n 
Cluain-Mac-iSuis,  (.Clonmacnois,)  94  n,  504,  590  n 
"  the  book  of,      .  412 

Clontarf,  battle  of,  .  .  569  and  582  n 
Coirr-chleirech,       .         .         .  452  7i 

Coigi  84 

Cormac  Cas,  ancestor  of  the  clans  O'Brien, 

Mac  Namara,  and  Mac  Clanchy,  &c.  316 
"     Mac  Art,      .         .  826, 850, 855 

"     Ul-Fada,  .         .  828,  329  ti.,  340 

"    Mac  Culinain,  Preface  xxii.  n,  519,  524 


"    Conlingas,  . 

"     Mac  Carthy 
Corb  Olum,  . 
Conaing,  . 

Beg  Eglach, 
Collas,  the  three 


-527 
267,  278 
605 
292 
125 
.  240 
.  363,366 

Coucobar, .  Connor,)    267,  272,  277,  447,  49S,  515 
Abradh  Kuadh,    .         .  .289 
Corcach,  (Cork,  burned  by  the  Danes  .  5o4 
Corca  Duibni,  (now  Corcaguiny,Co.Kerry,)  251  n 
Core,  ancestor  of  the  O'Connors  Corcom- 
roe,  and  OXochlius,  of  Barren,  Co. 
Clare,  .         .         .269  n,  383,  870 

Corca-Lnighe         .         .  186     244  n 

Conmac,  .....  269 

Conlaech  279 

Conari  Mor,  ancestor  of  the  Ernaans  of 

Munster,         .         .         .      2S6  n 
"    ancestor  of  the  Gaels  of  Alba,       .  813 
Conn  of  tlie  Hundred  Battles,  291,  308 ; 

his  partition  of  Ireland,  ,         .  809 

Connacht,  (Connaught,)  division  of  .  88 
Conall,  king  of  the  Dal-Pviada,       .         .  444 
"   Clogach,  of  the  Bells,  .  454 

sou  of  Suibni,  .  .  .  464 
"  Crcmthani,  .  .  .  420  n 
"   Collamrach,  .         .  .260 

"  Kearnach,  ...  274 
"   of  the  Swift  Steeds,  .         869  ?i 

Co-amael,  first  king  of  the  race  of  Eber,     220  n 

Coanla   255,  814,  842 

"   Cruaidh-Kelgach,     .         .  258 
CJongal  Claringnech,       .         .         .  2G2 
♦*  Claen,  .        .        .  468,471 


Congal  Kenn  Maghair,  .        ,  488 

"  the  tliird,  .  ,  .  .548 
Comgall,  Saint,  ....  424 
Coindan,  Saint,  ....  473 
Computation  of  time,  errors  in,  Preface,  Ixviii 
Colman,  Saint,  .  .  .  418, 465 
"   Pimidh,  .         .         .  467 

"Beg,  ....  443 

Cogaran,  .....  570 
Columkille,  Saint,    .  425,  439,  441  n,  451 

458  n,  516 

Craebh-Ruadh,  (Bed  Branch,)  see  Clanna 
Rudraide. 

Cronan.  Saint,         .         .         .  .473 
Crom  Cruach,  the  first  pagan  idol,      .     223  n 
Crom-Connaill,     ....  481 
Crimthanu  Sciathbell,         .         .  2147k 
"         the  Vanquisher,      .         .  261 
"         NiadhNair,        .         .  289 
"         O  Cuinn,  see  Columkille  and  458  n 
Crinn.a,  battle  of,  .         .  824 

Cruithnigli,  (Picts,)  .         .      177  n,  190, 213 
"      invasion  of  the,  into  Britain,  .  881 

Cruifi  293 

Cruachain,  (now  Eath  Crogan,  Co.  Eos- 
common, )       '  .         .         .        266 n 
"      Assembly  o4   .         .        .  418 
CuanaiLaech  Liathmani,     .         .         474  n 
Cuan  Mara,         ....     245  n 
"   Moighi,  ...  — 

"   Slebhi,         .         .         .         .  — 

Cuala,  191 

Ciialgni  191,  204 

Cuchulainn   279,  2s2 

Cumin  Fada,  Saint,       .         .  434,  440,  478  n 
Cumin,  or  Comaeini,  .         .         .  445 
Cuil-cael,  battle  of,        .         .  .464 
Dremni,  battle  of,  .  451 

"      Katbain,  ( now  Coleraine,)  battle  of,  453 
"      Feda  battle  of,         .         .  453 
Curigh,         ....  282 
Curnan,    .         .         .         .         .  451 
Cumasgach,  .         .         .         .  481,489 

Daball  278 

Dal-Araidhe,  ....  118,  565 
Dalliiada,  .         .        .  118,314,848  7* 

Settlement  of  the,  in  Alba,  .  422 
Dal-g-Cais,  (Dalcassians,)  .  572  and  n,  580 
Dul-Fiatach,  clan  of  .  .  .  263  « 
Dana,  .....  140 
Daniel,  Samuel,  (quoted,)  Preface  xxix. 
Dari  Barach,  .  .  .  .  808  » 
"  Dornmar,  ...  309 
Dalian  Forgail,  the  king  poet,  .  .  448,  465 
Darini,  the  tribe  of,   .         .         .  817 

Dathi   189,  894 

Derborgaill,  Preface  xxviii. ;  her  elope 

ment,      ....  614 

Dela  84 

Derdri,  ....  267,270 
Dergthini,  the  tribe  of  .  .  .  81T 
Degaidh,  clans  of,  (the  Degadians,)  whence 

sprung  Daniel  O'Connell,       .  284  n 

Delbna,  the  seven,  .  .  .  827  n 
Deman,  king  of  Uladh,  .  .  .  442 
Desics.  the  tribe  of,     .         .  314  n,  386 

Diarmaid,  king  of  Ireland, .         .  .442 
thePvUthful,  .  469, 476 « 

"       Mac  M urcadha,  flight  of  to  Henry 
II  ,  .         .         .        .  .614 
Disert  Diarmada,  now  Castle  Dermott,  Co. 

Kerry,  .  .  .  524,  529 
Domnail,  .  442,  468,  471,  487,  552,  602  n 
Donagan,  king  of  Leinster,  .  .  535  n 
Donncadh,  .  400,  491  n,  534  n,  591  and  n 
Domnach  Padraig,  now  Donagh  Pat- 
rick,   551.657 
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Donn,  .  .  .  .  .173 
Droin-Keth.  convention  ofj  .  .  443,  44^ 
Drom-Snechf  a,  tho  Book  of,  .  1C6,  147  n 
Drum  Kiaiaiii,  battle  of,  .  .  485 
Druin-da-Maighe,  iu  Kings  Co^  battle  514  n 
Druids.  .  .  .  .  ,  121  n 
DaacbFinn,  ....  23S 

"  LagUrach,  ...  242 
Dafta  Degaidh,       .         .     262,263  71 

"  Tensnmlia,  .  .  .  442 
Dabli-Eglab,  (the  Black  Church,)  .  456 
Dubli-linn,  ^Dublin,;  ,  .  .  5a4 
Dubh-Lochlaniiaigb,  (the  Danes,)  512  and  ii 
Dubthach  OLugair,  ...  410 
Dael-Jladh,  .  .  .268 
Dnmha  Achair,  the  battles  of,  ,  .  442  n 
Dun-da-leth-tclas,  now  Down,  .  462  »,  499 
Dan-bol:;.  battle  of,  .  ;  .  465 
Dun  Kelhiau,  battle  of,  .  .  .  469 
Dun  Delgain,now  Dundalk,  battle  of,  541 
Dnr-mhagli,  now  Darrow,  Kings  Co.,       459  n 


.  167n 

84, 183,  204,  207  n,  and  212 
.  177 

.      »  .         .  191 

82S  and  n 
543 


EberScot,  . 
Eber,  . 
Eber  Finn,  . 
Ebleo,  . 
Ectach, 
Echtigberna, 

Edirigeol,    .....  -zm 
Elim  Ullfinnecta,         .         .        .  2;:i6 
"    Son  of  Coura,         .         .         293,  297 
Emhain  Macha,  now  Navan  Fort,  Co.  Ar- 
magh,        .  245,  216  n  309 
"         "  wifeofCronn, 

"     Assembly  of,       .         .  413 
Enna  Argthech,  the  Despoilcr,  .  239 

"   Derg,  money  first  struck  off  in  Lis 

reign,    ....  229 
«    Aighnech,      .         .         .  .261 
Eochaidh-Abra  Uuadh,  provinco  of  .  90 
"       O  Flainn,  his  account  of  the  sons 

ofMiledh,      .         .     196  and  ?i 
Edgothach,    .         .         .  224 
"       Faebar-Glas,      .         .         .  225 
Mumho,  (Munster,)  .  227 

"       Aplhagh,  .         .         .  237 

•»       Uarkeas,       .         .         .  240 
*♦       Fiadumini,  the  Hunter,         .  24) 
«       the  Eighth,    .         .         .  241 
Folt-!cchan,       .         .     258  and » 
**       Feidlech  (the  Pentarchy  restor- 
ed, .         264  and  ii,  283  n 
«       Areinh,     .         .         .         285  n, 
•*       Ainkenn,       .         .         .  304 
Finn,      .         .         ,  .314 
«      son  of  Domnall,       .         .  443 
"       king  of  Ulidla,   .         .         .  559 
"       Guath,         .         .         .  86) 
♦*      Muigh-medon,   .         .  .867 
king  of  Leinster,     .         .         8 JO 
Eogan,  chieftain  of  Fernmaighe,  (Fer 

moyj, .         .         .         .  263,270 
"      Mor,  .         .         .         .  3U9 

Eoganachta,  (Eugenians,)      .  495,520,571 

Er,  83 

Eri,  ....  80,141198 
Eric,  Preface,  liv. 

Erimhon,  ( Hcremon,)  84,  183,  200,  205,  207 

^  212.217 
Ernaans,  tribe  of  the,  •  .  28671, 337  ?t 
Ethiar  the  Druid,  ...  201 
Ethrial,  son  of  Irial,  .  .  219  and  n 
Etharla,  now  Aherlow,  .  .  .  824 
Ethni  Oliamda,     .         .         .         830, 351 

"    Uathach,  Preface  xxiii.,         838  and  n. 

"  mother  of  St.  Columkille,  461 
Factna  Fathach,  .  .  ,  ,  26^3 
Fathadb  Airgthecb,  .  •  862 


Fathadh  CVirptheoh,      ,        .        .  863 
Faibi  Finn,     ....  539  and  n 
Fcrann,     .         .         .         •  8-3 
Fer-Bolgs,      .         .         .         .127,  129 
tho  chiefs  of  the,      .  .127,129 
Fer  GaleoiT,    ....  130 
*•   Domnans,     ....  130 
"   More,       ....  253 
Ferna,  now  Ferns,  burned  by  the  Danes,  5j4 
Fergai,  .  ....  433 

Fert,  now  Belftist,  battle  of,      .        478  and  n 
Fergraidh,       .         .         .         .         541  7» 
Fergus  Dubh  dedach,     .         .  .323 
Cas-haclacli,  .         .  823 

"     Folt-!ebar,  ...  823 

"  the  Third,  ...  413 
"     the  Poet,  .         .  .410 

"     Fortamhail,    ...  269 
*'     Mor  Mac  Erca,  first  king  of  Scot- 
land, Preface  xxv. 
«     Mac  liuigh,         .         .  207,  2TJ 

"  Fer-da-!iach,  or  Maoil-lcthan,  ances- 
tor of  tho  Ma:.  Carthy,  O  Sullivan,  (T- 
Keeffe.  and  Q-Caliaghan,  315,  34J,  571 
Feradach  Finn-Fectuach,  .  .  2'Jl,  294 
Fechin,  Saint,  .  .  .  475, 477  n 
Fetnhcn,  battle  of,  .  .  .  443 
Feidliinlidh  Rcctmar,  the  Legal  .  30T 
Feuiiis  Farsa,  .  .  .  147,  153, 130,  ISi 
Feis  Tenirach,  ....  41-t 
Feidlimid,       .         ,         .     415, 502  and  n 

Feidliu  3.)a 

Fiann,  tho  order  of,  Preface,  xlvi.    .  343 

Fiall,  201  7» 

Fiatach  Finn,  ...  293 

Fiachaidh  Labr.anni,  .  .  .  22T 
"  Finn  Sgothach,  of  tho  Wine  Flow- 
ers, ...  230 
"  Fobric,  .  .  .  .255 
"  Fin-al('heas,  .  .  234  ?» 
"  Tolgrach,  .  .  .241 
"  Fcr-mara,  .  '  .  .  259 
»  Finnfolaidh,  .  .  293,295 
«•  Finn,  ...  294 
"       Suighdi,  .         .  .314 

"       son  of  liacdan,      ,         .  443 
"       the  Seventh,    ;         ...  363 
Fiadh-mic-Aciigusa,  Synod  of,  596  and  n 

Filedha,  (Poets,;  .         .         .  446  454 

Filedhachr,  t  the  Poetic  order, sec  Filcdha. 
Fingliin  Mac  Carlhaigh,    (Florence  Mac 

Carthy,)  .         .  .583 

Finn  Mac  Cnmhail,  (Fingal  of  MacPher- 

son  )  Preface  xlv.     .         .      Ill  n,  348 
"      son  of  Bratha    .         .         .  233 
"      Lochlannaigh,  (Norwegians,)        512  n 
Finacta,  son  of  Oilamh  Fodla,  .         .  233 
Finnacta  Fleadach,  ....  4S0 
Finnbar,  Saint,  .         .         ,     460, 453 

Finnabair,  now  Fenor,    .         .  245  ih. 

Finnau,  Saint,    -         ...  430 
Fintan,  or  Finnen,  Saint,      110  n,  452,  4C9  &  n 
the  Book  of,  .         .  413 

Fitzpatrick,  i MacGil'a  Patrick,)  255,580 
Fitz  Eustace,  race  of,  .  .  ■  591 
Flann  Sinna,   .         ,         .  513. 533  i> 

Flathbertach,      .         .         .  435.  520 

Fochart,  battle  of,  .  .  .  4<J5  ti 
Fodla,  .  .  •  .  .  80,141 
Fomorians,  .         .         116, 124,  143 

Foras  Feasa  ar  Eirinn,      .         .  79 
Forbaide,  ...  273 

Fortola,  battle  of,  .         .        .  447 

Fogartach,      ....  434 
Foranan,    .         •         .         .         .  497« 
Four  Masters.   Their  account  of  transac-  . 
tions  between  tho  Gaels  and  their 
invaders,  to  Eoderic  O'Connor's  reign  651 « 
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Free  Clans  of  Thomoncl,  Csco  Saer  Cl.inna.) 
Fremhuiii.  now  Frewin,  Co,  Westmeatli,  2S5 
Friind,     ....  101,24 
Fursa,  Saint,  .         .         .  477 


Gabra,  the  battle  of, 
"     Lili,  bailie  of, 
Ga.thliu, 
Gaetliluigli, 

Gaeidilgi  .  GaeMc")  origin  of, 
"      five  dialects  of,  . 


SOI 
.  U-2 
.       17o  ?t 

179  n 

.  157 

Gacdal,  PrefacL'  xuii.  n,  150, 158,  1C2, 180, 184  ii 
Gaelic,  ^sou  Gaeiiliigi.; 

Gaedil,  ^tlie  Gaels,  i  .  150, 1G7, 107, 173,  507 
Gaiamli,  sec  iMiledh.) 

Gallia  Lugdonsis,  .  .  .  .185 
Galimli,  (Gahvay.)  .  ,  .  SIJ 
Galloglass,  Preface  II  n. 

Gamanraidlie,  a  tribe  ofFor-bolgs,  2GG  and  «. 
Gavelliind.  Preface  liv.«. 

Gedhi  O.i-gotliacii,  .         .  234 

Gesa,  (Vowi  of  Cliivalry,)         .       319  and  ii 
Glallcaidh,      ....  237 
Gildas,  (quoted,)  Preface  xxix. 
Gilla-Comgaili,        ...  5^9 
Padraig,      .         .         .  58 J  71 

"   Mara  falsely  named  King  of  Ire- 
land,    Preface  xxv. 
Glen-da-!och,  tlie  Bo^ik  of,  456,  sec  Preface  Ixiii. 
Glenmahain,  i  now  Glaaworth,  co.  Corli,> 

Convention  of,  .  .  .  533 
Glen  Fai.<,  (now  Gienofausli,  co.  Kerry,)      2  )l 

"  Mama,  baltle  of,  .  .  .  5") I 
Gort-au  oir,  (now  Gurtanore,  co. Tipperary. j  ■'!2-3 
Gothi,  .  .  .  .  .  179 «. 
Good,  Master,  (quoted,)  Preface  li. 
Gradlia  Gai>s;i,  j  dogrees  of  cliivalry,)  849  and  n 
Grellach-Dolaitb,  battle  of,  .  .  4n 
Griffin  ap  Con.in,  ...  19J 
Gad,  .         .         .  '2:5 

Gurguntius,  King  of  Britain,     .         .  IL'3 

Hanmer,  Dr.  his  false  statements,  Preface  xlvi. 
Hall  of  Mi  Cuart:i,         .         .         3.3  and  ^^ 
Harpers,  Order  of.  Preface  sxxviii.  n 
Harold,  King  of  England,        .         .  589 
Hengist,  tlie  s^axon  Chief,  Preface  xxxvi. 
Heber,  see  Eber. 
Heremon,  see  Erimhon. 

Hibcrr.ia,    .         .  .         .  .82 

Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  (quoted,)  .  lo5 
Hugo  de  Lacy,  .  .  .  Cl2.  GUji 
Hymn  of  Coliimkille,  .        447, 45j,  453 

larann  Glco-fathacb,  .  •  257  and  n 
larlathi,  Saint,         .         .         .  42) 

Ibath,  127 

Imhar  533 

Inber  Slangi,  now  Wexford  Bay.      81, 13%  197 
"     Slceni,  now  Kenmare  Hiver,  115,193 
Inis-Fail,         ....  80 
"   Saimer,         .         .         .  .115 
Phadiaig,        .         .         .         497  n 

"  Fitha  493 

Muredaigh,      .         .         .  .493 
"   Cathaign,  Pillage  of,      .         .  554 

*'  EIgn  8) 

Innis  Clotliraun,  .         *  .  27G 

Ireland,  Invasions  of,  before  therh)od,  105 »fc  n 
"  Colonizations  of,  .  .  113,121 
"       First  King-5  of,  .  131  and  n 

**        Conquest  of,  by  the  Tuatha-de- 

Dananns      .         .         .  135 
*•        Five  Dialects  of  the  Language  of,  1:)J 
Heath  jn  writers  of,      .         .  413 
•*        Arrival  of  Henry  the  Second  in,  C30 
«•       Henry's  title  to,        .        ,  (534 


Ir,  •         ....  89 

Irln,  or  Iris,  .... 
Ilia!,  the  rrophet,  the  raths  ho  built,  his 

batLlcs,  Sec.  .  .  .  218, 367 
Irrcligion  of  the  Irish  disproved,  .  638 
Itii,  .        .        .  .18;) 

lugani  Mor,     .         .         .         .       85,  169 

•'  Division  of  Ireland  by,  243 
lubar-Kinn-tiagha,  now  Newry,   .    443  and 

J.aphet, — the  Scot  ic  race  traced  to  him,  .  147 

Johanna's  Baroniiis,  quoted,)     .         .  189 

Jonas  ihe  Abbot,  (quoted,)  .         .  .  373 

Juvcrnia,            ....  83 

Kadwallin,  .....  19^ 
Kellach,  baint,  ....  430  n 
Koilaclian  of  Cashel,  .  .  535, 543 
Kenannus,  now  Kells,  .  .  551,  5^3  n,  bid 
Ke.:n-0.)iadh  (Kiacora),  council  of,  5G.'),  (ji9 
Kennoidi,  ....  534,  533 

Kcnn  Be:raidc,  ....  273 
Kennf.ie  arlli,  .  .  .  156,479,516 
Konn-se!acli,  Enna,  .         .     363  and  7> 

Kennghei^an,     .         .         .  520,  523 » 

Kenu-:';iaid,  baltle  of,  .  .  .  £34 
Kei  m  id  Mil-beol,  three  sons  of,  .  133 
Kermna,  .  .  .  .  85,  225 
Kcrball,   .....  £31 

Kcth  273 

Kevin,  Saint,  ....  461 
Kiariiitt,  .  .  .  .  .  S5i 
Kiar,  a:icestor  of  the  O'Connors  Kcl  rf,  269 
Kla-an,  Saint,  .  .  .  424,  429,  463 
Kian,  ancestor  of  the  O  Moaghcr,  O  ilaia, 

&c.,  ....  817,578 
Kiannachta  of  Glcngiven,      .  4-4i  vi;  5.8 

Kikal,  or  Cica!  116 

Ki!l-Becain.  now  Killpcacon,  co.  Tipperary,  439 
Kiildara,  ,Kildare,)  .        4S3,  6j1  u,  518 

Kill  Cailinn,  ^Kilcullen,)      .         .       517  n 
Kii!-da-liiath,  (Killaloe.)   .        .  .663 
Kill  Maighnen,  (Killmaiuham,)       .       f  66 
Kiuel    arbri,         .         .         .  479 
"     Eogain,   ....  565 
"     Fermaic,      .         ,         .  572  n 

"     Conaiil,  .         .         .  54;',  565 

Kinaeth,  4.-i5 

OHartiiain,   .         .  .81,554 
Kine  Scult,  (see  Alba. ) 

Labr.aidh  Loing?ech,   .         .     252,  253  n,  25G 
Laegari  Lore,  tlic  Parricide,        .         .  250 
"      the  Victorious,          .         .  276 
sonofNiall,        .         .  401,416 
Lagcnians,        ....  254 
L»nfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (quot- 
ed,)  898 

Laiglicn,  (Leinster,')  division  of,  .  89 
Lawrence  OToo'.e,  Saint,  .  .  .626 
Leim  Conchuliain,  now  Loophead,  .  441,520 
Leim  Duachill,  defeat  of  the  Norwegians  at,  513 
Le  Poor,  Robert,  .  .  .  5)3  t* 
Leth  .Mogha,  .  .  .  40r),  5_3 » 
Lia  Fail,  .         .         .         .SI  n,  l87 

Liath  Manchain,    ....  477 
Liathain,  ni/w  Barrymore,  Co.  Cork,  309 
Lis-nior  Lismorc,  Co.  Waterford,  471,500 
Loclilainn,  Denmark,  Preface  xUi.  n. 
Lochlannaigh  ^ Scandinavians,  or  Danes,) 

first  arrival  of      .         .  402 
"  their  defeats  by  the  Gaels,  5C6.  510 

Lochlannach,         .        .        .  498  n 

Loch  n-Echach,  (Lough  Neagh,)    496,  5C3,  505 

546 

Locb  n  Lughmagh,  (Dnndalk  Bay,)      490,  50O 
"    liibii,  (Loagh.  Bee,)  .       496, 5u6 
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Loch  Bricrenn,  now  Longhbrickland,  501 
"  Oiibsen,  now  Lough  Corrib,  145,  546 
"   Garmau  (Wexford,;  see  Inber  Slan- 

gi  and         .         .         .       619  n 
"    Eri  ,Lough  Erne),  .         .  .546 
Loch  da-caech,  battle  of,       .         .       533  n 
"    Gabar,  battle  of       .         .         .  479 
Loegvius,         .         ...         .  123 
Lorcan  O  Toathail,  (see  Lawrence  O'Toole.) 
Lugaidli  lardonn,   ....  239 
"      Lam-derg,      .         .         .  240 
"      Laglidi,     ....  24i  n 
"      Lotlifina,       .         ,         .  255 
"      J.uaigni,   .         .         .  .262 
"      Klabh-n-Derg,         .         .  2-^7 
"      Lainfada,  .         .         .  .301 
»     "      Ellathach      .         .         .  3l>9 
"      Mac  Conn,         .         .  .819 

"      La?a  824 

"  the  Fourth,  .  .  .  421 
Luigni  and  Laigni,  sons  of  Erimhon,  217 
Luimuech,  now  Limerick,  .        643, 553 

Macnainaras,  preface,  xxxi.  n.. 
Mac  Murrogh,   .         .  .      263  n 

GiiUi  Padraig,  (see  Fitzbatrick.) 
Coiil,         ....  182 

Con,  319 

Clanchy,    .         .         .         .  321 

Awly,  322 

Aliun  of  Alba,  .  .  .  82i 
Carthy,  ,         .         .  .542 

Mahons,  Preface,  xxx.  n; 
Sweenies,    "  — 
Sheehies,     "  — 
Macha  Mong  Enadh,  (the  Eed  Tresses,)  245 
Maeilgheun  the  Druid,  .         .         .  857 
Maen,  (see  Labraidh  Loingsech,)  251 
Maelinordii,       .         .         .         429  n,  5u9 
Maelc.aba,     ....  448,408 
Maedog,  or  Moguo,  Saint,  founder  of  the 

bishoprick  of  Ferns,  .  .  473 

Maelsechhdnn,  {vulgo  Malachy,)    503,  638,  511 

514 

Maelsechlainn  the  Second,       555,  557,  684,  583 
Maelgiiala,    .....  514 
Maelmacdog,     .         .         .         .       606  ti 
Magh-L^naT  battle  of,        .         .     312  and  7i 
"    Ailbi,        ....  526 
"    Guillidhe,  battle  of,  .         .        .  579  ?i 
"    Ifcha,        ....  116,180 
"    Sleet,  (the  Plain  of  Prostration,)     223  «, 
Bolg,  now  Moybolgue,  cos.  Meathand 

Cavan,  .  .  .  293  72.. 
"  Turedh,  battles  of,  .  .  .  139 
"  Femen.  now  IflFa  and  Offa  East,  142 
"  Adair,  the  free  of  .  .  .  362 
"  Biii,  now  Movtlle,  .  110, 458, 499 
"  Eath,  battle  of,  .  .  .  471 
"  Culinn  battle  of,  .  .  .  482 
Magonius,  see  St.  Patrick.) 
IMasnus,  (Danish  chief,)         .         .  602 

Mai,   807 « 

Malachy,  (see  Map.lsechlainn.) 
Manainn,  (Isle  of  Man,)     .         .  464 
Manchan.  Saint,  .        .         .      477  n 

Mains,  the  Seven,  (see  Medb.) 
Medb,  ...  266, 269,  277 

Mida,  Saint,      .         .         .         .      4S2  n 
Midhe,  (Mcath,)  divisions  of,      .       86  and 
Miledh  E'>baini, .         .         .      175,  183,  194 
"     branchings  of  liis  children,         .  658 
Milesius,  see  Miledh.) 

Mochiia,  Saint,      .         .         .        4G9, 473 
Mochuda,  Saint,  (see  Carthach.) 
Mofchellog,  Saint,  founder  of  Kilmallock,  477 
Mogh-Corb,  .         .         .  257,  n  361  n 

"    Nuadath,  (see  Eogan  Mor.) 


Moin  Mor,  battle  .  .  .  606 
Morison,  Phincas,  calumnies  of.  Preface,  xlvlii 
Moling,  Saint,  .         .         .  506 

"       the  yellow  book  of,  412,  see  Pre- 
face, Ixiii. 

Molaga,  the  black  book  of,  412,  see  Pre- 
face, Ixiii. 

Molasi,  Saint,  .  .  .  443  n,  469 
Morna,  the  tribe  of,  .  .  .  363 
Morann,  the  collar  of,        .  .         .  296 

Muic  Inis,  .  .  .  .  197  n 
Muimni,  son  of  Erimhon,  .  .  .  217 
Muini  Breogan,  battle  of,  .  .  543 
Muirenn,     .         .  .       -  .         .  475 

^iullach  Masdenn,  now  Mullaghmast,  577 
Miinster,  ....  91,  518 
Munenihon,  who  instituted  "The  Collar 

of  Gold,"  .  .  .  .230 
Murthemni,  .  .  .  .  191 
Muredach  Bolgrach,  .  .  .  239 
Tirech,       ...  365 

"       Maeil-lethan,     .         .  482  n 

Murchadh,  ....  565,576 
Murkertach,  .         .         .        474, 547 

"  O'Lochlainn,       .         ,  60T 

Music,  Professors  of,  Preface,  xx.  xix. 

National  Eecords— Book  of  Eights,  Book 
of  Armagh,  &c.,  Preface  Ix  and  n- 

Nar,  190 

Nemedh  121, 124, 181 

IS'iall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  189,  372,  S9l),  893  n 
"  Frasach  (of  the  showers),  .  .  434,  4^9 
"  Calii,  .  .  .■  .  5U0, 504 
"  Glundubh  (ancestor  of  the  O'Neils 

of  Tyrone),         ...  583 
"  Seven  sons  of,  ....  372  u 
Niadh  Segamhaiu  .         ,         .     260  71 

Kiul  (son  of  FeniusFarsa),         .         .  159  71 
Noah,  genealogy  of,        .         .         .  104 
Nuadalh  Finn-Fall, .         .         .  .237 
"      Nect  (from  whom  Maynooth 

took  its  name), .         .         .     285  74 
Nubrigensis  (quoted).  Preface  xxvi. 

O'Byrne  ^O'Brinn),  Preface  xxxii.         255,  308 

O  Bari,  321  m 

O'Briain,  Murtongh,         .         .  .398 
Turlough,       .         .  .398 
"       Murkertach  Mor,      .    .        595,  603 
"      Donncadh  (his  treaty  with  Pope 

Urban  II.  .  .  .  634 
O'Cavanagh,  Preface  xxxii.,  .  255,  368  n 
O  Carroll,  ....  317,  521  7> 
O'Casey,       ....  317,327 

0"Callagban  512  n 

O  Concobair.   See  Tordelbach,  and  Euaidri. 
O  Connor  Falghi,    .         .  .         2  5,  308 

'•  of  Keenaght,  .  .  .  817 
O'Connel,  .  .  .  .  52S  n 
O  Cowhig,  or  ColFee  .  .  .321 
O  Cnllane,  (Collins,)  .         821  n,  528  n 

OCiiineen,  ...  .221 
Ocha,  battle  of,  .  .  .  420 
0  Dempsey,  ....  255,  808 
O'Donnell,      .  .         .         .         318  7* 

O  Donovan,  .  .  .  .  "  821  » 
O  Donoghoo,  .  .  .  870,  446  7^,  571  7i 
O  Dea,  .  .  .  .  .  589  71 
ODowIing,     .         .         .         .         868  71 

ODunn,   255,308 

O'Dwyer,  ....  255,303 
O'Driscoll,  .         .         .      180  7>,  82171 

Odran.  Saint,  ....  423 
Odba,  battle  of,  .         .         •         .  467 
OFahv,         .         .         .         .  844 
OFlahcrtv,       .  .         .         .  604» 

OTlanneries,  .         .         .         .        528 » 
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O'Flinn,  . 
0'Gara,-» 

Ogygia,  Preface,  xli.  n.. 
OHara, 

Olleyncs,         .  . 

Oisin,  (Ossian) 

OKeette, 

O'Kinsliellagh, 

Olcobar,  . 

Olflun 

OUamh  Fodla, 


821 
317,  827 

83  n 
317,  827 

362  n 
29  in,  536 
868  n,  584 
503  71,513 
.  546 
231 


Olild,  (supremacy  wrested  from  the  race 

of  Ir,)  .  .  .  .  .234 
Finn,  ...  .241 
Ani,  .         .         .  .251 

"  Cas  Fiaclach,  (bent  teeth,)  .  258 
"  Mor,  ....  266,269 
"   Oliim,      .         .         .    312,315  71,318 

"   Molt,  417 

"  FlannBeg,  ...  342 

OXeary,  (OXaegari,)       .         .         .  321 
OXyons,  (OXiatbain  or  OXehan,  see  Ui 
Liatliian,) 

O'Mahony,  .       821  n,  370,  445  n  571  n 

O'xMeagher,      ....  317 

O'Mullane,  370 

O  Muiphy,  .  .  .  .  368  7fc 
O'Neill,  \scQ  Aedh,) 

O'NoIan,  ....  255,814  71 
O  Rt-ily,  of  Brefni,  .  .  .  449  71 
ORyan,  .  .  255,868,529  71.585,71. 
Oil uairc,  of  Brefni,  .  .  5S4  72,  59  > 
O'Sheehan,  .         .  294  71.,  52S 

O'Sievin,   559  tj- 

O'Shaughnessv,         .         .         .  844 
Osraide,  ■  Ossory,)  .         .         449, 457 

O'TooIe,  Preface  xxxii.        .         .  255,  529  72. 


Palladins, 

Pancti,  battle  of  . 

Partliolan, 

Patrick,  Saint 
"   Mission  of, 
"  Deatli  of. 


402  71 
447 

83, 114, 120 
874,  387,  460 
401 
423 


"   Purgatory  of.  Preface  xliii  n, 

"   Kent  of,  .         .         .  499 

Patron  Saints,  of  the  Gaelic  tribes,  .         465  72. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  (Strongbow,;  Arrival 

in  Ireland,  .         .         192,  616,  625 

Physicians,  ancient,  Preface,  xxxvlii.  n, 

Picts,  (See  Cruithnigh,) 

Plunkettvrace  of,         ...  591 
Polychrocicon,         .         .         .  898 
Power,  race  of,   ....  591 
Primli-roileg,  (see  Cemetfirics,) 
P.salter  of  Tara,  (see  Saltair  Temrach.) 

Kaghallach,  king  of  Connanght,  .  '  .  474 
Kath  Aeda-mic  Brie,  (now  Kathhugh) 

convention  of      .         .  513 

"      Beg  442 

"      Bresail,  synod  of   .         .  597 
"      Kcnaid.  now  Eathkenny,      .  465 
Eathain,  monastery  of  .         .      .  469 

Raymond  le  Gros,  arrival  of,  in  Ireland,  622 
Rent  of  St.  Patrick,  (sec  Patrick,) 
K«im  Riogra,  (Royal  Roll,)     .         .  898 
Rectaidh  lUgh-Derg,       .         .  ,248 
Eistard  Craebach  (Richard  Creagh,  Pri- 
mate of  Ireland;,        .  .  .18172. 
Eonan,  Saint,  III.,       .         .         .       477  7* 
Ros  Cre.  now  Roscrea,  battle  of,  .  546 
Ros-na  Righ,  now  Rossnar,  on  the  Boyne,  357 
Eosa,          .         .         .         .  .410 
Eothectach,      ....  229 
"        the  Second,  (four  horse  chariots 
first  used  in  his  reign,)    .        .  236 


Eudraide  Mor,  ancestor  of  the  Eed  Branch 
Kniglits,  (for  account  of  his  laities 
see  not-',},    ....  261 
Eudraide  the  Second,  O'Concobair,         .  612 
Euadan,  Saint,  ....      112  n 

Sadb  815 

Saer  Clanna  (free  clans)  of  Thomond,  639  n 
Saint  Patrick,  (see  Patrick.) 
Saltair  Temrach,  (.Psalter  of  Tara,)  802,  355  n 
Saran  Saebh-derc,  ....  4f6 
Saradh,  mother  of  the  three  Carbris,  .  314 
Scot  Berla  (^Scotic  tongue),  .  122,180 

Scota,  ....  160,  177,201 
Scots,  the,     •         ...       150 ,375 

"  inroad  of  into  Britain,  .  .  380 
Scythia,        .         .         .         .  150  7t 

Sechnasach,    .  ...  4T8 

Sedna,         .         .         .         .  .239 

"  Innaraigh  of  the  Wages,  .  238 
Sees,  Episcopal,  ....  597 
Scnach,  Saint,  ....  445 
SenchasMor,  .  ,  •  .  411 
Sen-Glioill,  or  Anglo-Normans,  septs  de- 

cendcd  from  them,  .  .  650  and  n. 
Sganlan  Mor,  ....  449  n.  456 
Shannachie,  ....  303  7t 

Simeon  Brec,  .  .  .  .  127  838 
Sinnach  Cro,  ....  434 

Sinainn  (river  Shannon^  .  .  501 
Siorna  the  Long-lived,  .  .  234  235  n 
Siorlamh,  ....  239 

Sitric  the  Dane,  ...  534  564 
Skclg  Michel,  now  Skellig  Isles,  Kerry,  .  2U0 
Skotbniamh,  ....  812 
Slanoll,  .  .  .  .  .  233n 
Slangi,  Preface,  xxxiii. 

Slemliain,  battle  of,  .         .         .  464 

Sliabh  Mis,  battle  of,    .         .         .  201 
Sliabh  Femhenn,  (Slieve-na-man,)     227  n,  344 
SligheDala,  .         .         .         .  520  71 

Siigech,  battle  of,        .         .         .       423  n 

Sobarki,  son  of  Ebric,  .         .       85,  225 

Solinus,  (quoted,)  Preface,  xxix. 

Spencer,  (^quoted,;  Preface,  xxix. 

Sru,  ......  166 

Stanihurst,  his  ignorance  of  Ireland,  Pre- 
face, xxxiii. 
Strongbow,  (see  Pembroke.) 
Succath,  (see  St.  Patrick.) 
Sulchoid,  battle  of,  .         .         .  .548 

Tadg,  (Teigue,)  .         .         .    82-3, 546 

Talamonach,  king  of  TJi  Liathain,  now 

Lyons,  ....  477 
Talismans  of  the  Tuatha  de  Dananns,  ■  137 
Talti,  battle  of,       .         .         .  .204 
'•    palace  of,  ...  301 

"    fair  of,  .         .         .     435  71,518 

Tanist,  Preface.  Ivii.  72. 

Tegasg  Righ,  (book  of  precepts  for  kings.)  832  n 
Temhair,  (Tara,)  convention  of,  called  by 

Ollamh  Fordia,  ...  231 
Temhair,  battle  of,  ....  655  n 
"  palaces  of,  .  .  .  414 
"  Laegari's  convention  at,  .  414 
"       Assembly  of,  .         .  418 

Term  on  lands.  Preface,  Ivil.  72.. 
Tethor,  .....  80 
T  actga,  now  Ward  Hill,  co.  Meath  .  299  n 
Tola,  now  Tulla,  battle  of,  .  .  443 
Tomar,  .....  557 
Tonn  Clidna,  ....  568 
Tordelbach  Mor  O'Concobair,  .  .  603 
Tibradi  Tirech,  ....  292,  809 
Tigliernach,  .         .         .  .608 

Tighcrn.mas,  (distinctions  -of  dress)  estab- 
lished, .        .        .        .  228  ft 
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Tlr  Conain,  (Bee  Klnel  ConallL) 
Tuatha-de-Dananns,         80, 127, 135, 140, 197 
"      "       kings  of  the,  .  142 

Fidgi,  .        .        .        .215  71 
Tuathal,      ....  85,297,303 
"      Mael-garb,     .        .        .  427 
Tuaim  Grenl,        .         .  .563 
Turgefiius,       ,        .        .  492,505n5t»8 

Uar  tUe  Druid,       .        .        .  .201 
Ua  Congbala,  the  book  of,       .         ,  412 
Ugani  Mor,  (see  lugani  Mor.) 
Ukdh  (Ulster;,  division  of,  •         .  '88 
"  "       origin  of  the  name,  279  n,  442 

Cltea,  Saiiit,    ....  477<» 


Usnach,  the  sons  of,  .  .  .  86T 
Uisnech,  now  Usnagh  Hill,  Meath,  85,  80G 
Ui  Barchi,    .         .         .         .  529  » 

"  Bloid,         .         .         .         .       b72 » 

"  Caisin,   572  n 

Drona—Sea  O^Ryan, 
Fidghenti,  now  O'Donovans  and  O'Cul- 
lanes,  &c.,        .        .         .  369     476  n 
"  Kennselaigh,  .         .         .  584 

"  Liathain,  now  Lyons,  co.  Cork,    124,  869  n% 
477  71 

Muredaigh— /5e«  0'  Toole. 
Kathach  (Iveragh)  Kerry,  landing  of  the 
Danes  at^        .        .        .        .  iQA 


THB  END. 


WORKS  PUBIISBED  AND  FOR  SAL^  BY  JAMES  B,  KIRKBR. 


WORKS  BY  JOH.\  SAVAGK. 

BvA :  A  Goblin  Romance,  in  Five  Parts,  a  handsome  12mo. 

"'Eva'  is  a  work  of  the  imagination,  illustrated  out  of  resources  which  seem  over  fertile,  dis- 
j.l  jying  very  varied  powers  in  grasping  the  poetically  picturesque  in  natural  scenery,  a  deep  ap- 
preciation of  the  heauties  which  lend  the  most  dainty  as  Avell  as  the  most  vivid  charms  to  physical 
nature,  and  an  insight  into  the  subtle  chords  which  vibrate  in  the  human  soul,  at  once  tender  and 
passionate,  ocs-tatic  and  moody,  heroic  and  despondent.  It  is  strikingly  original,  and  fall  of  episodes 
«>f  remarkable  quaintness,  power,  and  beauty:  some  bordering  on  the  brink  of  wiklness,  as  in  a 
Walpurgls  revel ;  some  bearing  you  aloft  with  the  fairies  on  the  wings  of  the  poet's  imagination, 
and  others  again  soothing  and  stimulating  the  lieart  with  reflections  of  a  more  tender  and  Christian 
oatnre. 

"  Wo  liave  often  Itenrd  of  the  departure  or  abduction  of  some  fair  maid  or  youth  into  the  fairy 
realms.  All  have  a  memory  of  some  such  mysterious  catastrophe.  But  John  Savsge  unfuld?  to  u» 
t!ie  details.  He  has  been  with  the  elves;  has  ventured  at  his  peril  into  Fairy-land,  and  comes 
f>ack  to  tell  us  the  ways  and  wonders  of  the  aerial  kingdom.  He  shows  us  how  the  most  loving 
hearts  are  sundered  by  the  machinations  of  the  elves;  how  the  fairies  waylay  the  best  intentions 
of  love  and  duty,  and  thus  meddling  in  human  affairs,  leave  broken  hearts  to  wonder  at  and  deplore 
the  falsity  of  the  fair.  He  also  shows  us  that  no  matter  what  may  be  the  temptations  through 
which  man  is  made  to  mourn,  or  the  triumphs  of  those  elfln  or  fairy  ideas  which  thwart  our  best 
designs,  we  have  a  certain  counsellor  and  friend,  an  abiding  comfort  in  the  teachings  of  the  Cross. 
*  *  *  It  is  entirely  unique,  and  we  do  not  remember  any  thing  like  it  in  our  litera- 
ture. The  test  of  this  poem  is  that  it  improves  on  a  second  and  a  third  reading,  and  we  have  na 
fear  but  that  it  will  steadily  win  a  largo  circle  of  intellectual  admirers."— 77i<3  Irinh  People. 

Sybh^  :  A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.    A  neat  and  elegantly  bound  13ino. 

"  As  an  acting  drama  it  has  points  of  effect  which  will  keep  it  upon  the  stage  when  the  actres.s 
for  whom  it  was  written  shall  walk  the  boards  no  more.  The  part  of  Sybil  is  a  study,  for  it  is 
the  most  natural  unnatural  character  that  we  can  recall  in  the  range  of  the  drama.  As  to  its  per- 
formance, we  never  saw  Miss  Avonia  Jones  in  any  other  part  approach  to  the  tragic  power  she  dis- 
plhyed  in  this."— jVtw  Ovleam  Daily  Crescent. 

Grand  as  Matilda  Heron  undoubtedly  is  in  Camille,  in  Sybil  she  quite  eclipsed  that  charac- 
ter. The  author  has  surrounded  her  with  every  variety  of  tender  passion,  revenge,  and  remorse, 
and  each  aspect  of  th^se  varied  feelings  was  rendered  by  Miss  Heron  in  a  manner  not  artistic,  but 
life-like."      *         «         *      —New  York  Erpress. 

•'Sybil  affords  Mrs.  Emma  Waller  an  opportunity  to  display  her  dramatic  powers  in  a  remark- 
able degree.  Tiiis  character,  as  drawn  by  John  Savage,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  modem 
stage  heroines." — Cincin.  Commercial.  / 

"A  tragedy  which  ranks  with  the  immortal  works  of  the  best  writers  for  the  stage.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  plays  of  Shf.kspeare  more  beautiful  and  affecting  than  the  scene  in  which  Sybil  askft 
an  oath  for  the  destruction  of  her  seducer,  and  her  lover  kneels  by  her  side,  and  looks  to  heaven 
and  takes  tlio  terrible  oath." — Louisville  Courier. 

"From  the  commencement  to  the  close  the  effects  are  legitimate  and  owe  but  little  to  dra- 
matic artifices.  *  *  *  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Savage  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in 
confining  l)ims>'lf  to  effects  of  which  he  was  sure,  and  which,  as  the  result  proved,  were  amply  suf- 
ficietil  tor  ."uccess.""— AV;?c  York  Herald. 

"  Penned  by  a  in.sster-hand,"' — Y.  Sunday  Timed  and  Noah''«  Jfessenger. 

"These  seems  have  that  genuine  force  and  heart-truth  in  them  which  proclaim  Mr.  Savage  to 
be  no  ordinary  draiiiHti.-ts  and  the  mad  sc«ne  is  finely  conceived  and  worked  out  with  great  en- 
fi^Tgy.'"—  Melhourne  (Australia)  Examiner. 

"Tlie  geiiins  of  ihe  author  rises  in  grandeur  with  tho  stirring  incidents  of  the  scenes  that  rap- 
idly  fiucceed  each  other,  from  the  commencement  of  the  third  act  to  the  close  of  this  tl>rilHn| 
drama  of  domestic  life."— 6'(f«  Francisco  National. 

"  Replete  with  elegant  diction,  exqui'-it*'  pathos,  »nd  Potil-ennobllr.g  thoughts  and  e.xpresslona. 
^Saorcmento  Standard. 
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The  National  Quarterly  Review,  September,  1S65,  contains  a  lengthy  criticism  of  Sybil:  in 
the  course  of  which  the  reviewer,  after  taking  exception  to  the  first  act,  says—"  Bat  no  sooner 
does  he  commence  the  second  act  than  he  proceeds  to  prove,  without  any  eflFort,  that  he  is  capable 
of  awakening  very  different  emotions.  His  thoughts  flow  rapidly,  yet  so  vigorously  and  happily 
are  they  expressed  that  they  m.-tke  a  deep  and  lasting  impression.  «  »  •  There.  Id 
true  poetry  in  them.  *  *  »  Th,e  following  is  a  very  fine  passage  (Act  III.,  Scene 
III.);  we  remember  nothing  of  the  kind  so  replete  with  the  spirit  of  cold,  calculating  vengeance, 
and  yet  so  pathetic,  save  a  somewhat  similar  scene  in  Otway's  '  Venice  Preserved.'  We  do  injua 
tice  to  the  author  by  only  giving  a  fragment" 

"  An  excellent  acting  play,  and  well  adapted  for  reading.  The  interest  of  the  story  is  well  sua 
tained,  the  situations  effective,  and  the  closing  scenes  thrilling  and  dramatic.  The  language  is  choico 
and  scliolarly,  and,  as  will  be  observed  in  tho  extracts,  it  is  marked  by  many  passages  of  great 
beauty,  tenderness,  and  pathcs. Zfowe  Journal. 

Faith  and  Fancy.   Second  edition ;  tinted  paper,  12mo. 

"  He  makes  a  successful  appeal  to  the  love  of  nature  and  the  love  of  country,  and  kindles  sym- 
pathy with  his  expression  of  manly  and  generous  sentiment." — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

"The  'Washington'  is  the  grandest  and  most  exhaustive  poem  yet  devoted  to  the  Father  of 
his  Country." — N.  Y.  Courier. 

•'There  is  one  poem,  that,  above  all  the  rest,  possesses  a  charm  for  us— that  for  its  merits  alone 
should  insure  immortality  to  the  name  of  its  author,  and  which  we  give  in  full,  because  it  is  in- 
tensely, entirely,  and  truthfully  Irish  in  sentiment  and  inspiration.  It  is  '  Shane's  Head,'  publisheil 
many  years  sirice  in  the  Citisen.  .  There  is  a  peculiar  power  and  pathos  observable  in  all  the  Irish 
poetry  of  this  character,  as  all  will  remark  who  read  such  examples  as  the  '  Lament  for  O'SulHvaii 
Beare,' the 'Lament  for  Patrick  tarsfield,'  and  Davis's  beautiful  'Lament  for  Owen  Koe  O'Neil. 
All  the  best  features  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  'Shane's  Ileitd,'  while  in  dramatic  power  and 
faithful  portrayal  of  the  stormiest  gusts  of  human  passion — grief,  despair,  hate,  and  desire  for  re- 
venge— it  transcends  them  all." — Irish  Atne/ncan. 

"  He  has  that  eager  abundance  of  expression,  that  rich  affluence  of  language,  that  passionate 
swelling  of  thought,  determined  to  find  melodious  utterance,  which,  in  union,  make  the  poet." — 
Phila.  Press. 

'"Thb  Dkad  Year,'  is  the  truest  specimen  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  writing  it  represents  that 
we  remember.  Nothing  could  be  more  complete,  more  chaste,  or  more  thoughtful — full  of  rich 
and  reflective,  yet  simple  illustration — than  this  charming  reverie  of  winter.  We  regard  it  as  bet- 
ter than  similar  pieces  of  Longfellow  and  Tennyson— more  natural,  le;^  eccentric— as  full  of  mean 
ing  as  feeling.  The  longest  poem  in  the  volume  is  a  dramatic  dialogue,  'Dreaming  by  Moonlight' 
It  is  a  fantasie,  abounding  in  the  fairy-like  imagination,  the  picturesque  phrase,  and  the  home- 
bound  impulse  of  John  Savage." — XashviUe  Republican  Banner. 

"There  is  ranging  through  this  entire  work  a  subtle  vein  of  thought,  which  admits  no  careless 
reading,  and  well  repays  careful  perutal.  The  writer  has  thoughts,  and  those,  not  like  the  migra- 
tion of  souls,  the  re-embodied  spirits  of  other  men ;  but,  rather,  like  those  unearthed  gems  which, 
since  creation's  morn,  now  first  behold  the  light,  he  gives  you  the  true  revelation  of  his  own 
heart  researches— the  faithful  narration  of  his  own  discoveries — and  then  leaves  it  frankly  there 
for  you  to  say  if  they  are  truly  gold,  or  worthless,  shining  dust  Fearless  integrity  of  thought 
marks  every  page,  and  refuses  to  steal  or  wear  in  any  shape  the  robes  of  other  men — boldly  daring 
to  meet  all  eyes  in  but  the  fabrics  wrought  from  his  own  looms.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  peruse  tho 
pages  of  such  a  writer — reflective,  observant,  and  holding  fancy  with  a  strict  rein — who  does  his 
bef<t,  as  if  on  oath,  to  give  his  readers  an  exact  rendering  of  his  thought,  his  whole  thought,  and 
nothing  but  his  thought,  and  would  not  fail  of  being  foremost  in  the  field  where  led  tlie  standard, 
bearing  as  ltd  motto  his  own  defining,  that 

"'True  poetry  is  truthful  thought  made  plain. 
Deep  love  of  Nature,  Man,  and  God.'  " 

—Nev)  Orleans  Times. 

The  Dublin  Nation,  concluding  a  three  column  review,  says:  "Mr.  Savage's  writings  show 
that  he  lias  preferred  to  bo  the  author  of  a  few  pieces,  with  his  own  thinking  in  them,  rather  than 
give  to  the  public  a  mass  of  common  thoughts  and  common  phrases  jumbled  into  rhyme.  Hia 
•  Fuith  and  Fancy'  will  find  favor  with  all  admirers  of  genuine  poetry." 

"Into  the  lyrics  contained  in  this  volume  the  author  has  put  his  heart  and  soul,  and  mada 
them  instinct  with  vehement  life.  Many  of  them  have  already  become  claiisical." — Irishman 
(Dublin). 
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"*98  AiO)  *48:  the  modem  Revolutionary  History  and  Literature  of  Ireland. 
Third  edition. 

"  We  welcome  his  history  of  the  modern  politics  and  literature  of  Ireland  as  the  fulfilment  of 
a  long-felt  need;  it  enables  us  to  understand  a  thousand  thinga.which  seemed  before  incomprehea- 
^ible  enigmas."— i7.  S.  Demoeratio  Review. 

"  It  is  impossible,  in  a  mere  paragraph,  to  give  any  correct  notion  of  the  variety  of  material  ia 
history,  biography,  literature,  and  society,  which  is  contained  in  this  single  volume."— C%ar;e«<<m 
"Courier. 

Life  and  Public  Services  op  Andkew  Johnson,  Seventeenth  President  of 
the  United  States,  including  his  State  Papers,  Speeches,  and  Addresses,  with 
accurate  portrait  on  steel  by  Ritchel,  and  other  illustrations.    Crown  8vo. 

"The  most  complete  record  of  the  public  life  of  President  Johnson  which  has  thus  far  been 
given  to  the  public,  is  presented  in  this  able  and  instructive  volume.  Mr,  Savage  iias  made  dili- 
gent use  of  the  copious  materials  at  his  command,  weaving  them  together  in  a  narrative  remarka- 
ble for  its  clearness  of  statement  and  its  graceful  and  vigorous  flow  of  language.  *  *  *  In 
addition  to  the  main  subject  of  the  worl?,  Mr.  Savage  has  given  incidental  notices  of  many  of  th« 
prominent  statesmen  of  the  day,  evincing  great  discrimination  of  judgment  and  skill  in  composi- 
tion."— New  York  Tribune. 

"  It  is  the  first  real  justice  the  President  has  received,  and  will  render  his  policy  and  person 
genuine  service." — NaahviUe  Banner. 

History  of  Ireland  :  From  its  earliest  King  to  its  last  Chief.  By  Thomas 
Moore,  Esq.,  author  of  "  The  Irish  Melodies."   2  vols.,  8vo. 

"The  History  of  Ireland  is,  in  onr  opinion,  by  far  the  best  written  of  all  Moore's  prose  works." 
— Dublin,  Review. 

The  Life  op  Henry  the  Eighth  :  and  History  of  the  Schism  of  England. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Audin,  author  of  the  lives  of  Calvin  and 
Luther,  by  Edward  G.  Kirwan  Brorone. 

Abridgment  of  the  History  of  England.  By  John  Lingard,  D.D.^ 
with  continuation  from  1688  to  the  Reign  of  "Victoria.  By  James  Burke^ 
Esq.,  A.  B.,  with  marginal  notes  and  questions  adapted  to  the  uao  of 
schools,  bv  M.  Kerney,  A.  M. 

Triumph  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Early  Age«.  By  Ambrose 
Manahan,  D.D. 

The  Life,  Times,  and  Correspondence  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle, 
Bishop  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin.  By  Wm.  John  Fitzpatrick,  J.  P., 
author  of  "  The  Life,  Times,  and  Contemporaries  of  Lord  Cloncurry,"  etc. 
2  vols.,  8vo. 

Irish  Ei.o<^uence:  The  Speeches  of  the  Celebrated  Irish  Orators,  Phillips, 
Curran,  and  Grattan,  to  which  is  added  the  powerful  appeal  of  Robert 
.  Emmet  at  the  close  of  his  Trial  for  High  Treason.    8vo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

The  Ballads  of. Ireland:  Collected  by  Edward  Hayes;  being  collections 
from  several  Irish  poets.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.50.  Contains  poems  by  Moore, 
Davis,  Callanan,  GrijS5n,  Clarence  Mangan,  Samuel  Ferguson,  Ed.  Walsh, 
C.  G.  Duffy,  D.  F.  McCarthy,  J.  Frazer,  "  Speranza"  (Lady  Wilde),  Mary 
Eva  Kelly,  "  Mary"  of  the  Nation,  and  many  others. 
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The  Street  Ballads,  Popular  Poetry,  and  Household  Songs  of  Ire^ 
LAND.  18mo ;  cloth,  75c. ;  paper,  50c.  The  latest  collection  made  ia. 
Ireland,  containing  poems  by  Mangan,  M.  Doheny,  Joseph  Brenan,  R. 
Williams,  John  Savage,  Charles  J.  Kirkham,  Jolm  Keegau,  W.  Alliogham, 
Dr.  Sigerson,  T.  Irwin,  Anbury  De  Vere,  and  some  thirty  other  popular 
writers. 

Father  Mathew  :  A  Biography,  by  John  Francis  Maguire,  M.  P.,  author- 
of  "  Rome :  Its  Rulers  and  its  Institutions." 

Rome  :  Its  Churches,  its  Charities,  and  its  Schools.    By  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Neligan^ 
LL.  D.,  M.  A.,  T.  C.  D. 

A  Catechism  of  the  History  of  Ireland,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By 
Wm.  J.  O'Neill  Daunt,  author  of  "  Saints  and  Sinners." 

The  Rise  and  Fall  op  the  Irish  Nation.    By  Sir  Jonah  B.arrington^ 
12mo,  cloth,  |1.50. 

The  GREKN-Book :  Or  Gleanings  irom  the  Writing-Desk  of  a  Literary  Agita-- 
tor.   By  John  Cornelius  O'Callaghan.    12mo,  cloth. 

Dublin  Review.    A  few  complete  sets  of  this  valuable  quarterly.  Scarce. 

Western  Missions  and  Missionaries:  A  series  of  Letters  by  Rev.  P. 
De  Smet,  S.  J.,  author  of  "  Indian  Sketches,"  "  Oregon  Missions,"  etc. 

Gerald  Griffin's  Complete  Works.    10  vols.,  12mo,  clotli,  $1.20  per  voL. 

William  Carleton's  Wokks:  Willy  Reilly,  Black  Baronet,  Evil  Eye,  Art 
Maguire,  etc, 

Banim's  Works  :  Boyne  Water,  Peep  0'  Day,  Crohoore  of  the  Billhook,. 
Croppy,  etc.  ^ 

liADY  Morg.vn's  Works  :  Florence  Macarthy,  Wild  Irish  Girl,  etc. 

Mrs.  S.\I)Liek's  Works:  Red  Hand  of  Ulster,  Hermit  of  the  Rock,  Com 
O'Kegan,  Bessy  Conway,  New  Lights,  etc.,  etc. 

Shandv  ]Maguire  ;  or,  Tricks  upon  Travellers :  a  Tale  of  the  North  of  Ire^ 
land.    By  Paul  Peppergrass,  Esq.    12mo,  cloth,  75c. 

The  Ci^oss  and  the  Shamrock  ;  or.  How  to  Defend  the  Faith.  12rrio.>. 
cloth,  75c. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Ruined  Abbey  ;  or,  a  Glance  at  the  Future  of  Ire- 
land.   By  the  author  of  "  The  Cross  and  the  Shamrock."    12mo,  cloth,  75cl 
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